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A    PLYMOUTH    PILGRIMAGE. 

By  Mrs.  Abby  Morton  Diaz. 


THE  Old  and  the  New,  divided,  united, 
commingled,  contrasted,  —  surely  no 
other  spot  has  power  to  so  inthrall  and 
perplex  the  stranger.  He  lingers  among  the 
relics  which  give  sacredness  to  Pilgrim  Hall, 
studies  the  quaint  costumes  of  its  pictured 
forms,  imbibes  the  spirit  of  the  place,  then 
walks  forth  in  reverential  mood  to  face  but 
the  usual  display  of  modern  gimcracks  in 
store  windows,  and  the  heaped-up  and  run- 
ning-over abundance  of  modern  groceries. 
Revered  Pilgrim  names  salute  his  ear,  but 
their  owners,  not  anciently  apparelled,  ride 
in  electric  cars.  He  has  read  of  the  simple 
and  united  faith  of  the  forefathers,  of  all 
they  suffered  for  its  sake,  and  the  most  con- 
spicuous object  which  greets  him  on  step- 
ping from  the  train  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
church.  Near  by  stands  the  Episcopal 
church,  while  on  Sundays  congregations 
go  in  company  or  cross  each  other's  paths 
according  to  the  varied  summons  of  the 
Baptist  bell,  the  Unitarian  bell,  the  Metho- 
dist, Universalist,  Congregationalist  bells  ; 
and  the  crowds  let  forth  upon  the  town 
from  Sunday  trains  and  steamers,  and  the 
continuous  roll  of  carriages,  remind  one 
almost  regretfully  of  the  ancient  laws  im- 
posing fines  for  non-attendance  at  meeting 
and  for  Sabbath-day  travelling.  Presumably 
other  fines  are  now  remitted  —  as  those  for 
refusing  to  stand  candidate  for  governor 
and  the  lesser  offices  ;  for  selling  goods  at 
undue  profit ;  for  smoking  in  the  highways. 
The  law  which  put  liars  and  slanderers  in 
the  stocks  is  doubtless  obsolete,  and  the 
varied  styles  of  dress  indicate  more  liberty 
of  private  judgment  than  was  allowed  by 
the  old  laws  regulating  the  cut  of  women's 
garments.    The  influx  of  summer  company 
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is  probably  responsible  for  much  of  this 
modern  latitude. 

From  the  table-talk  at  my  boarding-house 
I  learn  that  up  to  a  period  within  the  mem- 
ory of  by  no  means  the  oldest  inhabitant, 
Plymouth  "  had  itself  to  itself,"  and  that  a 
quite  primitive  simplicity  obtained  among 
the  then  sole  possessors  of  the  land  —  the 
aboriginals,  so  to  speak,  of  the  modern  Pil- 
grims who  have  since  landed.  The  earliest 
of  these  adventurers,  so  far  as  history  has 
recorded,  were  certain  wandering  tribes  of 
"the  better  sort,"  —  clergymen  and  others, 
— -who  discovered  afar,  on  the  high  shores 
of  Manomet  Bluff,  the  dwelling-house  and 
farm  of  one  Nathan  Holmes  and  Mis'  Ruth, 
his  wife.  The  spot  promising  all  that  could 
be  desired,  an  alliance  was  formed  whereby 
they  entered  at  once  upon  the  delights  of 
the  place,  one  of  these  being  what  proved 
a  lasting  acquaintance  with  the  family. 
The  Holmes  house,  amplified,  still  receives 
wanderers  down  at  the  "Pint"  —  in  mod- 
ern parlance,  Point  —  the  home  of  the 
Holmeses. 

Other  early  adventurers,  exploring  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction,  discovered  Clark's  Island, 
the  property  of  the  Watsons  and  long  since 
known  to  me  by  report  as  hallowed  by  Pil- 
grim associations,  also  as  an  ideal  summer- 
ing place,  the  resort  of  a  class  of  ideal 
boarders,  representatives  of  the  learning  of 
Harvard  and  the  culture  of  Boston  city,  — 
and  the  humbler  culture  of  other  cities.  It 
still  offers  unique  attractions  ;  but  for  many 
its  glory  departed  with  the  genius  of  the 
place,  uncle  Edward  Watson,  familiarly  and 
lovingly  called  "Uncle  Ed,"  endeared  to 
the  hearts  of  numbers  privileged  to  know 
him  as  genial  host,  poet,  philosopher,  boat- 
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man.  farmer,  and  courteous  old-time  gen- 
tleman. 

Later  summer  discoverers  settled  in  di- 
vers places,  and  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the 
forefathers,  so  at  this  period  more  settlers 
came  over,  and  continued  to  come  ;  more 
and  more,  more  and  more,  always  more  to 
follow,  until  now  the  host  no  man  can 
number.     Their  name  is  lesion.    Those  of 


view,  its  made  landing-place,  and  its  Shore 
Dinners,  and  lately  an  impertinent  and  out- 
of-its-place  mite  of  a  steamer  puffed  across 
at  intervals  through  the  long  summer  day. 
Not  more  aggressive,  but  more  imposing 
and  vociferous,  is  the  mighty  Boston  levia- 
than which  makes  its  daily  way  up  the 
harbor,  startling  the  ear  with  its  piercing 
shriek,  and  sends  forth    its   multitudes  to 
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Plymouth  from  Watson's  Hill. 


them  known  as  permanents  plant  their 
summer  abodes  on  high  places  command- 
ing the  best  views,  or  in  low  places  along 
shore,  to  "White  Horse,"  beach,  or  pene- 
trating miles  and  miles  into  the  woods,  by 
unfrequented  roads,  settle  on  distant  pond 
shores  once  sacred  to  the  pensive  fisher- 
man or  the  lover  of  Nature  in  her  seclusion, 
while  the  transients  crowd  private  dwellings 
and  -warm  in  hotels  they  alone  have  made 

sary.  Even  Plymouth  Beach,  that  slen- 
der strip  which  pushes  its  very  peculiar  self 
three  miles  into  the  sea,  like  a  long,  pro- 
tecting arm,  —  as  if  to  guard  the  town  from 
knowing  too  well  what  the  wild  waves  are 
saving.  —  Plymouth  Beach,  seemingly  se- 
cure  in  its  isolation  and  its  lack  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  long  time  visited  only  by  wild 
fowl  and  the  domestic  clam-digger,  or  an 
il  sportsman  taking  advantage  of 
torm,  or  a  quiet  pleasure  party 

tig  seclusion  and  the  charms  of  soli- 
tude- by  the  open  sea;  even  that  unshel- 
>trip  has  been  bereft  of  its  loneliness, 
and  now  has  its  Pavilion  to  interrupt  the 


"  do  "  the  town.  These  swiftly  swarm  the 
streets.  Making  up  in  activity  what  is 
lacking  in  time,  they  are  everywhere  at 
once  —  at  the  Hall  among  the  relics ;  in 
the  Court  House  poring  over  ancient  deeds 
and  records  ;  away  up  at  the  National  Pil- 
grim Monument,  criticising,  perhaps  even 
maligning  it ;  on  Burial  Hill,  vainly  essay- 
ing a  hasty  making  out  of  its  timeworn  epi- 
taphs ;  purchasing  mementos  at  Burbank's. 
Marching  in  force  down  Leyden  Street, 
pausing  at  the  sites  of  the  "  first  dwellings," 
they  pass  along  Waterside  to  the  Rock,  or, 
diverging,  spread  out  on  the  plateau  of 
Cole's  Hill  at  the  foot  of  Middle  Street, 
thence  down  by  long  flights  of  steps,  — 
and  high  flights  of  imagination,  —  to  the 
same  Rock,  very  likely  partaking  of  an 
irreverent  meal  of  fish  and  clams  under 
the  very  shadow  of — not  the  Rock  itself — 
that  cannot  cast  a  shadow,  being  incapaci- 
tated therefor  by  situation  and  the  size  of 
what  has  been  left  above  the  ground  ;  but 
its  canopy  can,  for  this  possesses  in  an 
eminent  degree  all  the  requisite  qualifica- 
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tions.  A  pleasant  story  is  told  of  an  enthu- 
siastic couple  who,  inspired  either  by  sen- 
timent or  a  desire  to  found  their  wedded 
life  on  a  solid  basis,  journeyed  hither  from 
afar,  and  planting  their  feet  upon  "  Fore- 
fathers' Rock,"  were  there  united  in  the 
bonds  of  matrimony. 

Thus  much,  and  more,  from  certain 
sprightly  and  jocose  aboriginals,  who  en- 
liven the  dinner  table,  and  from  whom  I 
gather  that,  although  the  new  settlers  have 
not  exterminated  the  natives,  they  have 
civilized  them  to  the  extent  of  causing 
some  departure  from  the  sensible  ways 
and  characteristic  simplicity  of  the  olden 
time,  and  have  effectually  introduced  the 
art  and  science  of  turning  everything  into 
money,  so  that  various  little  services  and 
neighborly  kindnesses,  once  prompted  only 


lusses,'  no  matter  if  we  were  on  the  very 
point  of  hop-skip-and-jumping.  The  el- 
ders had  to  lay  aside  their  work,  or  if 
drowsy,  to  bestir  themselves  ;  the  chairs 
were  set  back  against  the  wall,  the  fire 
raked  over,  and  the  fire  shovel  laid  on  top, 
candles  were  taken  and  the  '  keeping  room ' 
deserted.  Meetings  closed  seasonably, 
and  on  the  streets  people  caught  out  of 
doors  would  be  seen  skurrying  home.  A 
light  burning  as  late  as  ten  implied  sickness 
or  severe  affliction."  She  further  avers 
that  the  ghost  of  the  old  custom  still  haunts 
the  place,  and  that  owing  to  its  presence, 
half  acknowledged,  though  ridiculed,  even- 
ing visits  are  cut  short,  and  a  call  after  nine 
is  supposed  to  need  explanation.  She 
denies,  however,  the  assertion  that  a  Ply- 
mouth audience  "is  tied  to  the  nine  o'clock 
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Court   Street. 


by  a  spirit  of  friendliness,  are  now  charged 
for,  or  made  the  basis  of  expectations. 
Sundry  minor  customs,  once  religiously  ob- 
served, have  now  fallen  into  disuse.  Nine 
o'clock,  so  saith  my  informant,  was  once 
the  recognized  bedtime.  "Why,  sir  !  when 
we  girls  used  to  go  to  visit  our  grand- 
mother, she  used  to  chalk  out  our  '  merrills  ' 
and  our  '  fox  and  geese  '  for  us  on  the  '  bel- 
lusses,'  but  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  bell 
we  had  to  pick  up  our  coffee-corns  and 
speckled   beans,   and    hang  up    the    'bel- 


bell-rope,"  and  says  that  although  the  rec- 
ognized summons  may  startle  a  scattering 
few  to  the  point  of  leaving,  feeling  them- 
selves in  the  wrong  place,  it  is  by  no  means 
an  exeunt  omnes  ;  for  its  effect  in  the  main 
is  only  to  excite  a  general  uneasiness  and 
cause  the  speaker  to  feel  that  his  remarks 
are  no  longer  receiving  the  attention  their 
importance  demands.  The  after  nine,  and 
often  after  ten,  disquiet  on  the  streets  she 
thinks  would  quite  bewilder  a  returned 
worthy  of  the  immediate  bygone  genera- 
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tion  •  and  that  he  would  be  perplexed 
as  to  the  day  of  the  week  by  the  mod- 
ern latitude  regarding  salt  fish  dinners. 
Formerly,  the  whole  town,  rich  and  poor, 
ate  salt  fish  with  pork  scraps  and  pota- 
toes for  their  Saturday  dinner,  and  peo- 
ple always  knew  when  it  was  Friday 
night  by  seeing  the  salt  fish  put  in  soak. 
She  tells  of  a  certain  Captain  Carver  who 
always  had  three  salt  fish  boiled,  bound 
together ;  the  middle  one  for  his  own 
eating,  the  outside  ones  to  dispense  in 
charity.  But  all  is  changed,  and  my 
vivacious  informant  is  herself  "a  little 
mixed  "  since  the  disappearance  of  the 
old  brick  oven  with  its  Saturday  cer- 
tainties ;  for  now,  "  though  beans  keep 
their  place  fairly  well,  you  cannot  tell 
when  you  do  have  a  right  to  expect 
your  baked  Indian  pudding  !  Its  dark 
red  and  suety  richness  and  all  the  sweet, 
hard,  brown  bread  crusts  are  things  of 
the  past ;  and  worse  than  all  the  rest, 
very  few  now  feel  bound  to  have  succo- 
tash on  Forefathers'  Day ;  and  the  be- 
nighted rising  generation  even  confound 
this  historical  dish,  peculiar  to  the  Old 
Colony,  confound  it  with  that  very  ordi- 
nary and  disgustingly  modern  mixture 
made  of  green  corn  and  beans  !  as  if 
the  rich  flavor  of  the  genuine  and  only 
real  article  were  not  imparted  by  the 
lye  used  in  hulling  the  dry  corn,  and 
as  if  succotash  proper  were  not  a  winter 
dish,  prominent  at  every  Forefathers' 
dinner  since  Forefathers'  dinners  be- 
gan ! " 

One  grievance  she  mentioned  is  the 
modern  substitution  of  terrace  for  dyke, 
whereby  Plymouth  is  losing  a  word  of  its 
very  own,  brought  to  it  in  the  Mayflower 
direct  from  Holland.  Other  lamentable 
changes  there  are.  Indeed,  the  Ply- 
moutheans'  sweet  home  is  becoming  so 
much  like  other  places  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  a  found  article  would  now  be  hung 
on  Town  Tree  for  its  owner  to  see,  as 
was  quite  recently  the  custom,  or  if  Out 
North  residents  still  keep  their  butter- 
pails  in  that  "  Cold  Spring  "  which  gushes 
out  by  the  roadside,  supplied  with  its 
handy  and  suggestive  tin  dipper. 

It  is  playfully  told  that  some  natives  of 
this  period  take  part  in  the  work  of  ad- 
ministering the  laws,  and  that  thus  history 
repeats  itself,  as  witness  a  funny  warrant 
once  issued  by  an  Indian  constable,  which 
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shows  that  while  that  race  was  in  process 
of  disappearance  it  was  utilized  for  the 
above  purpose.  "  I  Hihoudi,  you  Peter 
Waterman ;  Jeremy  Wickit;  quick  you 
take  him,  fast  you  hold  him,  straight  you 
bring  him  before  me.  Hihoudi."  It  is 
recorded  that  in  the  days  of  Hihoudi  each 
constable  owned  a  cage  for  the  safe  keep- 
ing of  offenders.  That  modern  Jeremys 
have  grown  too  numerous  for  such  watch- 
ing and  guarding  is  shown  by  a  grim  build- 
ing named    county  jail,  standing  here   in 


pathway  must  have  been  oft  trodden  by 
Pilgrim  feet.  Residents  who  grudge  the 
time  spent  in  travel  sometimes  express  a 
half-earnest  regret  that  the  Pilgrims  had 
not  landed  nearer  Boston.  More,  however, 
rejoice  that  Plymouth  was  thus  preserved 
from  becoming  a  "laid  out"  suburb,  and 
allowed  to  keep  its  by-ways,  and  alleys, 
and  hayfields,  and  huckleberry  hills,  in 
peace.  Every  appreciative  tourist  must 
feel  grateful  to  them  for  landing  so  near 
the  centre  of  the  town.     From  that  spot, 


Leyden   Street,  the   First  Street  laid   out    in   New    England. 


suitable  seclusion  and  nearness  just  behind 
the  fine  large  courthouse.  The  impartial 
weighing  and  balancing  indicated  by  the 
white  emblems  conspicuous  on  the  front 
of  the  latter,  tell  as  plainly  as  emblems 
can  that  strict  justice  is  always  meted  out 
within. 

The  old  deeds  and  records  there  to  be 
studied  have  been  found  of  great  use  in 
fixing  landmarks,  so  that  one  feels  safe  in 
walking  reverentially  down  Leyden  Street, — 
where  the  nineteen  first  families  set  their 
log  dwellings  near  each  other  "for  protec- 
tion,"—  and  thence  along  the  Waterside 
Street  to   the   Rock  :    for   he   knows  that 


marked  for  all  posterity  by  the  Rock, 
almost  any  one  of  the  main  points  of  inter- 
est can  be  reached  in  a  ten  minutes'  walk. 
And,  unbeliever  that  I  was  !  it  is  now  borne 
in  upon  me  that  the  Rock  is  a  surety.  "Of 
course  they  stepped  on  that  rock,"  was 
my  sarcastic  remark  in  the  course  of  a 
lively  table-talk.  "Well,  now,"  was  the 
ready  answer,  "  it  must  have  been  a  very 
unwise  forefather  who  would  step  in  the 
mud  when  there  was  a  rock  so  handy." 
"  And  but  that  one?"  "  Even  so,  sir  ;  but 
just  that  one,  a  boulder,  itself  a  pilgrim, 
landed  here  by  none  know  what  prehistoric 
overturn  or  overflow.     Our  shore  is  mud 
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and  clay  for  miles.  Up  at  Manomet  the 
coast  is  rock- bound,  sure  enough  ! "  I  was 
then  told,  and  I  have  since  read  all  about 
Elder  Faunce,  the  son  of  one  of  the  Pil- 
grims,—  how  at  the  age  of  ninety-six,  in 
1742.  three  years  before  his  death,  he  came 
down  from  his  home  in  Eelriver  village, 
purposely  to  identify  the  Rock  ;  how  "  a 
chair  was  placed  for  him,"  and  how,  in  the 
presence  of  numbers  gathered  around,  he 
pointed  to  the  Rock  and  said  his  father 
told  him  the  Pilgrims  used  it  in  landing. 
One  Deacon  Spooner,  then  present,  told 
this  years   afterwards   to   the    Forefathers' 


tervals   haply  beguiling   resident    loiterers 
into  conversation. 

But  when  the  stir  begins  in  earnest.  I 
hasten  up  North  Street  and  bend  my  course 
to  this  lone  secluded  spot,  quiet  though 
melancholy,  perhaps  quiet  because  melan- 
choly. In  the  modern  atmosphere  of  the 
town  below,  even  with  Bradford's  Journal 
and  Mourt's  Relation  for  daily  reading,  it 
is  difficult  to  make  their  grim  realities  seem 
real.  But  here  upon  Burial  Hill,  reclining 
under  the  shadow  of  Governor  Bradford's 
monument,  and  aided  by  these  printed 
records,    I    ignore    time  —  which    sundry 
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Monument  to   Governor   Bradford,    Burial    Hill. 


Day  orator  of  181 7,  who  in  his  oration 
spoke  of  the  occurrence  and  of  his  inform- 
ant. Thus  we  see  that  the  enthusiasm  of 
General  Grant's  wife,  which  caused  her,  in 
their  visit  here,  to  kneel  upon  the  Rock 
and  kiss  it,  was  wholly  warranted. 

I  like  to  loiter  about  the  place  by  moon- 
light, strolling  along  in  the  shadows  of  the 
ancient  storehouses,  or  down  on  the  de- 
serted wharves,  listening  to  the  swash, 
swash  of  the  waters,  now  and  then  catch- 
ing the  far-off  stroke-beat  of  oars,  or  merry 
shout  or  sweet  strain  of  music  from  some 
late -returning  water  party,  or  glimpse  of  a 
swift-passing  sail.  And  in  the  cool  of  the 
very  early  morning  it  is  pleasant  to  sit  on 
tii':  caplog,  watching  the  fishboats  as  they 
sail  away,  or  the  jolly  setting-forth  of  some 
up-betirnes  party  of  young  folk,  and  at  in- 


wise    ones    say   has    no    existence 


and 


live,  and  land,  with  the  Pilgrims.  I  look 
over  the  town,  out  across  the  eight  or  nine 
miles  of  water,  to  Gurnet  Lights,  where 
the  land  seems  to  leave  off  and  the  harbor 
begins,  and  follow  that  shore  inward  to  the 
left,  by  Saquish  Beach  and  Clark's  Island, 
to  Captain's  Hill,  —  pausing  there  to  im- 
agine the  valiant  captain  standing  at  the 
top  of  his  monument,  saluting  Faith,  who 
points  so  serenely  and  majestically  upwards 
from  the  National  Monument  on  this  side  ; 
then  follow  the  curve  home  around  by  Dux- 
bury  and  Kingston  shores  to  the  wharves 
here  below,  then  on  to  the  right,  past 
"  Poverty  Pint,"  and  so  on  far  around  to 
the  end  of  Manomet  Bluffs.  And  somehow 
from  the  space  of  water  thus  encircled  all 
the  vessels  and  fishboats,  even  the  white- 
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winged  mackerel  fleet  far  out,  seem  to 
disappear,  and  I  see  only  one  little  shal- 
lop working  along  in  a  furious  gale,  over 
darkening  seas.  That  is  not  open  sea, 
though  it  appears  so,  between  the  Gurnet 
and  Manomet,  for  behind  the  Bluffs  the 
coast  bends  inward  and  around  to  Prov- 
incetown,  at  the  end  of  Cape  Cod,  where 
the  Pilgrims  first  made  land.  They  sent 
out  a  shallop  to  explore  coastwise  ;  and 
how  that  shallop  ever  made  its  forlorn 
and  unknown  way  hitherward,  in  a  gale  of 
wind,  with  snow  and  sleet  beating  down, 
with  mast  and  rudder  broke,  and  steering 
with  an  oar,  finally  drifting  through  the 
breakers  upon  Clark's  Island,  by  Saquish 
Cove,  —  oh,  the  wonder  of  it  !  I  live  it 
all  over  with  them  ;  crawl  up  the  bank 
with  them,  wet  and  half  frozen  ;  and  with 
them  watch  the  long  night  through  for 
the  fierce  savages  and  wild  beasts  they 
expected  to  encounter.  Interesting  in- 
deed are  these  detailed  accounts,  telling 
how  they  spent  Sunday  on  the  island, 
of  their  Sabbath  services,  and  of  their 
putting  across  next  day,  taking  frequent 
soundings,  and  how  they  liked  this  spot 
on  account  of  these  protecting  hills  and 
of  its  many  "  sweet  springs  of  water  " 
and  "little  running  brooks,"  and  how 
they  went  back  to  the  Cape  to  tell  the 
good  news,  and  how  the  Mayflower 
sailed  over  and  anchored  off  here,  and 
how  the  people  came  ashore  in  boatloads, 
—  and,  after  more  than  four  months' 
tossing  upon  the  waters,  here  they  are 
landed  on  this  narrow  edge  of  an  un- 
known continent. 

"  Forth 

They  come  from  their  long  prison,  hardy  forms, 
men  of  hoary  hair, 

And  virgins  of  firm  heart,  and  matrons  grave. 

Bleak  Nature's  desolation  wraps  them  round, 

Eternal  forests  and  unyielding  earth 

And  savage  man     .     .     ." 

"  In  grateful  adoration  now, 
Upon  the  barren  sands  they  bow; 
What  tongues  of  joy  e'er  woke  such  prayer, 
As  bursts  in  desolation  there  ? 
What  arm  of  strength  e'er  woke  such  power 
As  waits  to  crown  that  feeble  hour?" 

Just  below,  at  the  foot  of  Leyden  Street, 
where  Town  Brook  flows  into  the  sea. 
the  "  one  hundred  and  two  "  begin  New 
England.  The  row  of  humble-roofed 
cabins,  clay-thatched  and  windowed  with 
oiled  paper,  nearly  followed  the  line  of 
the  Brook,  — 
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"  The  murmuring  Brook  whose  waters  sweet 
Induced  them  there  to  fix  their  seat, 
Whose  gushing  banks  the  springs  afford 
That  eked  along  their  scanty  board." 

I  have  tasted  the  gushing  springs,  and 
envious  dwellers  afar  shall  know  that  it  has 
been  my  daily  privilege  to  drink  of  that 
special  fount  known  as  Pilgrim  Spring, 
down  by  the  bridge.  A  little  farther  up 
the  stream,  and  just  over  across  from  this, 


a  long  time  headstones  were  brought  from 
England.  The  dependence  of  the  colonists 
on  England  for  almost  everything  needed 
must  account  in  part  for  the  proverbial 
thrift  and  "  prudence  "  of  present  New  Eng- 
land. They  were  compelled  to  turn  every- 
thing to  the  best  advantage  and  to  make  a 
little  go  far,  and  thus  was  evolved  Yankee 
"  faculty  "  and  "  contrivance."  Supplies 
from  home  were  always  likely  to  fail  before 


The  Gurnet. 


is  Watson's  Hill.  I  seem  to  see  that  hill 
bare  of  houses,  and  to  see  Massasoit  and 
his  twenty  Indians  filing  down.  Captain 
Miles  Standish  meets  them  with  seven 
armed  men  and  escorts  them  to  a  dwell- 
ing on  this  side,  where  the  governor  awaits 
them.  Cushions  and  a  "green  rug"  are 
spread  down.  The  Indians  are  "  pleased 
with  the  drum  and  trumpet."  Massasoit 
and  the  governor  kiss  each  other,  —  a  true 
kiss  of  peace,  as  the  treaty  then  formed 
lasted  fifty  years.  Yet  for  a  time  the 
colony  must  have  had  cause  of  alarm, — 
perhaps  from  unfriendly  Indians,  —  for  they 
held  their  Sabbath  meetings  in  a  fort.  Just 
here  it  stood,  made  of  strong  logs  clamped 
together,  and  with  a  flat  roof  for  the  artil- 
lery pieces.  The  site  is  shown  by  tablets 
among  the  headstones.  The  oldest  of 
these  -tones  says,  "  1681."  I  am  told  the 
earlier  graves  were  not  thus  marked,  as  for 


the  next  arrival.  Some  cheerful  rhymester 
of  the  period  portrayed  the  situation  in  a 
long  string  of  verses. 

"  And  now,  too,  our  garments  begin  to  grow  thin, 
And  wool  is  much  wanted  to  card  and  to  spin. 
If  we  can  get  garments  to  cover  without, 
Our  other,  in-garments,  are  clout  upon  clout.1 
But  clouting  our  garments,  that  hinders  us  noth- 
ing ; 
Clouts    double    are    warmer  than    single    whole 
clothing. 

"  For  pottage,  and  puddings,  and  custards,  and  pies, 
Our  pumpkins  and  parsnips  are   common   sup- 
plies; 
We  have  pumpkins  at  morning  and  pumpkins  at 

noon; 
If  it  were  not  for  pumpkins,  we  should  be  undoon. 
If  barley  be  wanting  to  make  into  malt, 
We  must  be  contented  and  think  it  no  fault; 
For  we  can  make  liquor  to  sweeten  our  lips 
With    pumpkins  and  parsnips    and  walnut-tree 
chips." 

1  Patch  upon  patch. 
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With  so  few  of  our  modern  facilities 
then  existing  anywhere,  scarcity  must  have 
prevailed  for  a  long  period.  I  doubt  if 
the  reign  of  plenty  began  much  before  the 
time  of  the  ancient  Unknown  yonder  who, 
in  common  with  the  idle  tourist,  frequents 
these  graveyard  paths.  Latterly  he  recog- 
nizes me.  The  aged  are  garrulous.  Ques- 
tioning may  draw  out  somewhat  of  interest. 

"  Good  morning,  my  friend.  I  often 
see  you  sitting  here." 

"Yes  ;  I  do  have  a  habit  of  coming." 

"  Because  you  like  the  sadness  of  the 
place?  " 

"Well  —  no  —  no;  I  am  a  good  ways 
beyond  anything  of  that  sort  ;  but  since 
you  ask,  I  will  say  that  I  come  up  here  to 
think  over  my  thoughts  and  to  look  off  on 
the  salt  water.  All  my  family  have  passed 
on,  and  I  have  no  young  ties  to  join  me  in 
with  this  new  generation.  You  may  smile, 
but  I  seem  to  myself  to  be  shed  off  and 
left  all  by  myself,  and  I  mostly  take  my 
cane,  —  for  that  seems  companionable-like, 
I've  known  it  so  long,  —  and  go  strolling 
about  among  the  old  landmarks,  —  what 
are  left  of  them,  —  and  I  live  over  the 
days  of  my  youth  ;  and  somehow  the  times 
that  I  did  live  in,  and  take  part  in,  and 
good,  strong  part,  too,  seem  more  like 
reality  to  me  than  these  I've  no  part  in. 
There's  a  kind  of  dulness  to  these  times. 
Everything  is  right  to  your  hand.  Seems 
there's  nothing  doing  in  these  times." 


"  But,  my  friend,  you  must  allow  there's 
something  doing  in  the  way  of  pleasur- 
ing." 

"Yes  —  yes;  I've  looked  in  at  their 
dancing.  Just  a  kind  of  standing  up  to 
rest  and  a  shoving  the  feet  along.  No 
Nancy  Dillard  singing,  '  Now-a  is  the  set 
part,  set  part,  set  part ;  Now-a  is  the  turn 
part,  turn  part,  turn,'  and  '  Dance  up  to 
Rushy  Cobbin  Barnes,'  '  Dance  up  to  the 
gal  with  the  blue  short  apron.'  No  step- 
ping out  the  tune,  and  the  most  they  try 
to  do  is  to  keep  out  of  one  another's  way. 
You'd  have  been  pleased  to  see  the  times  we 
used  to  have  up  at  Cornish's  Tavern  ;  the 
Thanksgiving  parties  and  Forefathers'  par- 
ties !  That  was  live  fun  !  But  everything 
is  duller  nowadays.  Even  in  the  schools 
'tis  drone,  drone,  drone.  You  don't  see 
the  rulers  flying.  And  the  meeting-houses 
are  dull ;  no  daylight  let  in ;  no  rousing 
kind  of  sermons  that  used  to  keep  anybody 
awake  day  and  night.  And  the  pulpit,  and 
the  ministers,  too,  are  right  down  among 
the  people." 

"  What  you  just  said,  my  friend,  in  regard 
to  reality  is  in  the  line  of  my  own  thought. 
Life  must  have  had  a  sterner  reality  and 
brought  deeper  lessons  when  daily  needs 
demanded  immediate  effort." 

"  Stranger,  you  speak  truth.  What  they 
got  to  eat  had  to  be  clutched  right  out 
of  the  ground  or  out  of  the  water,  and 
it  was   so   up   in   our  neighborhood   even 
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within  my  own  remembrance.  Whoever 
wanted  clothes,  why,  there  was  your  flax 
and  your  flock  o'  sheep,  and  you  could 
pull  and  shear  and  card  and  spin  and 
weave,  or  do  with  fewer  clothes.  When 
you  wanted  bread,  there  was  your  ground, 
and  you  could  plant  and  hoe  and  reap,  or 
starve.  When  it  came  to  sweetenin',  why, 
they  did  have  to  buy  their  sweetenin'  ;  but 
if  you  wanted  meat  you  had  to  raise  it,  and 
do  your  own  killing,  or  else  hire  it  done. 
For  fish  there  was  the  catching,  and  for 
clams  there  was  the  digging,  and  for  eels 


was  spinning  and  weaving  ;  now  'tis  piano- 
playing  and  going  to  picnics.  They  would 
have  thought  very  poorly  of  carrying  their 
victuals  out  doors  and  spreading  them  out 
on  the  ground.  It  takes  more  time  to 
make  a  gown  now  than  it  took  then  to 
make  the  cloth  and  the  gown.  Half  a 
day  did  very  well  for  making  one,  and  the 
regular  price  was  twenty- five  cents  a  day, 
work  till  eight  o'clock.  My  sister  learned 
the  mantua-maker's  trade."  In  one  family, 
the  best  off  in  this  town,  the  woman  was 
close  as  the  bark  of  a  tree.     She  used  to 


Town    Brook. 


there  was  the  bobbing.  In  our  family,  father 
made  scythe-handles  and  other  tool-handles. 
Mother  she  carded  and  spun  and  wove 
and  made  up  cloth,  and  the  children  made 
wooden  buttons  and  lead  inkstands  and 
run  over  the  bent-up  pewter  spoons  in  a 
mould.  Grandmother  used  the  same  pins 
to  pin  her  clothes  together  for  years.  The 
shoemaker  went  his  rounds  from  house  to 
house,  making  up  shoes  for  winter  wear. 
All  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  neighbor- 
hood, and  a  good  many  men,  went  bare- 
footed in  the  summer;  rain  or  shine,  they 
had  to  put  God's  leather  to  God's  weather. 
More-  for  women  to  do  than  there  is  now? 
Well  —  more,  and  less.  Time  was  used 
up  then,  and   'tis  used   up  now.     Then  it 


hire  Prudy  for  half  a  day,  and  thread  up  a 
whole  pincushion  full  of  needles,  to  save 
her  taking  a  rest  between  daylight  and 
dark." 

"  Ah,  my  friend,  I  see  that  human  nature 
was  the  same  in  your  day  as  now." 

"  Oh,  no  !  Right-down  honesty  was  of 
good  deal  more  account.  Children  were 
instructed  in  honesty.  Once  when  I  was 
a  little  boy  I  picked  up  a  piece  of  chalk 
off  a  carpenter's  bench  and  carried  it 
home,  thinking  to  please  my  mammy. 
'  Go  straight  back  and  put  that  piece 
of  chalk  where  you  found  it,'  she  said. 
'  Never  take  a  pin's  worth  that  is  not  your 
own.'  I  carried  that  chalk  all  the  way 
back,  but  the  '  Never  take  a  pin's  worth ' 
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stayed  by  me.  One  old  schoolma'am, 
when  the  children  told  lies,  used  to  put 
red  pepper  on  their  tongues.  It  was  kept 
up  in  a  little  cupboard  that  had  a  dimity 
curtain  to  it.  And  when  any  took  things 
not  their  own,  she  would  hold  their  fingers 
over  live  coals  and  say,  '  'Tis  hotter  than 
that  in  hell.'  Mostly  some  widow  woman 
kept  the  school,  right  in  her  living-room, 
so  the  children  had  something  to  take  up 
their  minds,  watching  what  was  being 
cooked.  Schooling  was  ninepence  a  week 
and  carry  a  stick  of  firewood  every  day. 
It  was  after  my  mother  grew  up  that  girls 
were  let  go  to  the  public  schools.  They 
went  after  the  boys  were  dismissed,  and 
stayed  one  hour,  but  there  was  great  out- 
cry that  girls  would  be  getting  more  learn- 
ing than  they  needed." 

"  And  were  the  public  schools  carried 
on  about  as  they  are  now? " 

"  Oh,  no  !  Every  district  chose  its  own 
school  agent  every  year,  and  he  would  get 
some  kind  of  a  man  for  winter,  and  some 
woman  of  his  acquaintance  for  summer,  — 
about  three  months  the  schools  kept, — 
and  the  little  four-year-old  ones  and  the 
great  girls  and  young  fellows  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  all  went  together.  If  you  want 
to  hear,  I  can  tell  you  how  a  change 
was  made.  There  was  a  Plymouth  man, 
Ichabod  Morton ;  he  descended  from  the 
George  that  came  over  among  the  Pil- 
grims; Now  there  was  something  strange 
about  that  man,  and  you  might  be  inter- 
ested. Once  when  he  was  away  on  busi- 
ness, staying  in  a  Boston  boarding-house, 
his  sleeping-room,  in  the  night-time,  be- 
came supernaturally  lighted  up,  and  he 
had  a  vision  of  this  world  as  it  ought  to  be 
according  to  the  Gospel  rule  of  love  ;  and 
he  made  a  vow  —  I  don't  know  if  to  any 
person  —  I  think  to  some  kind  of  a  pres- 
ence —  that  he  would  give  his  life  to 
bringing  that  state  about.  It  was  some- 
how to  be  done  by  Love  —  and  there  was 
nothing  he  took  more  enjoyment  in  than 
in  joining  in  singing  hymns  that  treated  of 
love.  Well  —  there's  no  time  to  go  into 
particulars,  but  first  he  was  '  that  cold- 
water  man,'  then  he  was  an  abolitionist,  and 
he  finally  came  to  believe  that  school  edu- 
cation ought  to  be  made  a  way  of  bettering 
the  world  ;  and  he  went  to  town-meetings 
time  and  time  again  and  plead  to  have  the 
district  plan  done  away  with  and  the  town 
take  the  management,  and  to  have  longer 


schools  and  better  teachers ;  and  this,  he 
said,  would  take  more  school  money  and 
—  well,  'twas  a  long  fight,  for  the  poor 
parents  said  what  had  been  good  enough 
for  them  was  good  enough  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  the  rich  knew  they  could  send 
theirs  to  private  schools.  But  he  kept  at 
it,  and  got  every  year  more  and  more 
money  set  off,  and  finally  matters  were 
fixed  so  that  children  of  about  the  same 
age  could  go  together.  Then  he  worked 
for  a  Girls'  High  School,  and  then  for  a 
Normal  School  to  teach  teachers  to  teach, 
and  that  seems  sensible  enough  to  my 
mind.  Why,  I  remember  him  going  round 
our  county  with  that  state  agent,  Horace 
Mann,  lecturing  and  begging  money  for  a 
building.  Horace  Mann  put  something 
about  him  in  print.  Well,  he  wasn't 
thought  much  of  by  the  general  run,  but 
he  put  his  life  into  this  kind  of  work,  and 
when  he  died,  his  last  words  —  spoken  to 
a  gentleman  who  had  been  on  his  side  — 
were,  '  Don't  let  the  schools  go  down.'1  I 
can  remember  seeing  Horace  Mann  stoop- 
ing through  the  doorway  of  that  Morton 
House  —  one  of  the  little  low,  gambrel- 
roofed  housen  over  T'other  Side  —  a  good 
ways  past  the  Debtors'  Bounds.  He  was 
tall,  and  had  a  high,  bulging  forehead,  and 
was  in  his  prime  then  ;  but  his  hair  was  all 
white  —  it  turned  the  night  his  wife  died. 
Debtors'  Bounds?  Oh,  that  told  how  far 
the  debtors  in  jail  could  walk  out." 

"  You  spoke  of  sermons.  Are  they  of 
to-day  so  very  different  from  those  of  the 
olden  times?  " 

"  About  as  different  as  another  piece  of 
cloth  ;  and  the  same  of  religion.  There 
was  more  strength  in  all  such  things.  I 
don't  know  what  you'll  think  if  I  say  that 
the  devil  does  not  command  anywhere 
nigh  the  attention  he  used  to ;  but  'tis 
true.  Sermons?  Why,  the  deacons  and 
members  would  have  complained  if  elec- 
tion and  predestination  had  been  left  out 
of  the  preaching.  And  the  singing  —  why, 
what  is  Sabbath-day  singing  now,  with  only 
four  to  sing?  The  old  way  seemed  as  if 
there  was  something  being  done.  The 
singers  all  stood  up  in  long  rows,  and  the 
front  ones  pulled  together  the  little  short 
curtains,  and  then  all  took  the  pitch  ;  and 
they  all  had  good  strong  voices  in  old 
times, —  the  bass  was  every  mite  as  good 
as  an  organ, —  and  the  clarionets  and  flutes 
and  bass  viols  helped  out.     Oh,  I  would 
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go  a  great  ways  to  hear  such  a  choir  of 

r  

"  '  Strike  the  cymbal ! ' 


"  '  On  slippery  rocks  I  see  them  stand, 
While  fiery  billows  roll  below.' 


One  part  would  come  in  after  another,  and 
all  joined  in  at  the  end  in  a  long,  sounding 
chord.  If  you  look  over  my  old  hymn- 
book  you  will  see  that  the  hymns  had  as 
much  strength  in  them  as  the  sermons. 
Neighborhood  meetings  were  not  stiff  and 
laid  out  regular.  The  men  of  a  neighbor- 
hood went  in  just  as  they  were,  and  the 
women  stepped  in  with  a  cradle-quilt  or 
anything  over  their  heads,  and  they  sat 
down  on  a  bed  or  anywheres  else ;  but 
the  prayers  were  strong,  and  so  were  the 
exhortations  for  all  to  pay  attention  and 
believe  while  they  were  still  alive  and  on 
praying  ground.  Protracted,  four-days 
meetings  were  quite  common  ;  and  minis- 
ters and  delegates  came  and  stayed  through 
to  the  end.  Now  I  suppose  you  never 
heard  tell  of  Isaac  Barnes.  Well,  he 
turned  Universalis t.  That  was  after  Uni- 
tarianism  came  round.  Before  then  there 
was  only  one  kind  of  religion  except  the 
Baptists,  and  they  were  not  very  plenty. 
Dr.  Kendall  was  the  one  that  brought  in 
Unitarianism.  He  was  settled  here  in  1800, 
and  stayed  till  the  time  of  his  death  in  1859. 
When  he  came  out  Unitarian,  he  let  it  be 
known  by  a  sermon ;  and  his  text  was 
from  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Acts  : 
'  After  the  way  which  they  call  heresy  so 
worship  I  the  God  of  my  fathers.'  There 
was  great  agitation  all  over  town,  and  he 
himself  was  under  such  agitation  his  voice 
trembled  and  his  hand  shook  that  held  the 
sermon.  A  good  many  drew  off,  and  some 
were  between  which  and  t'other  what  to 
do  ;  for  there  was  argumentation  going  on 
most  everywhere,  and  both  sides  were  set 
as  the  east  wind.  But  the  greater  part 
took  up  with  Unitarianism,  and  the  other 
ones  drew  off  and  went  to  a  leetle  different 
kind  of  Orthodox  meeting-house  over  on  the 
Green.  The  High  School  keeps  in  it  now. 
'•  Universalism  seemed  worse  than  Uni- 
tarianism, and  a  good  many  members  said 
it  would  make  unrighteousness  run  down 
our  streets  like  rivers;  for  it  seemed  to 
give  folks  a  shook  to  hear  it  said  right  out 
that  there  was  no  hell,  for  hell  was  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  preaching  then  —  you  can 


tell  by  my  old  hymn-books.  I  presume 
you've  heard  of  Lorenzo  Dow.  He  held 
a  meeting  in  this  town  once.  If  I  had  a 
voice  to  sing  I  could  sing  you  one  of  his 
hymns  :  — 

"  '  Oh,  that  I  was  some  bird  or  beast ! 

Was  I  a  stark  or  owl, 
Some  lofty  tree  should  bear  my  nest, 

Or  through  the  desert  prowl. 
But  I  have  an  immortal  soul 

Within  this  house  of  clay, 
Which  either  must  with  devils  howl, 

Or  dwell  in  endless  day.' 

When  I  was  a  child,  some  of  the  Primer 
hymns  used  to  keep  running  in  my  mind 
nights,  when  I  wanted  to  go  to  sleep. 
They  used  to  scare  me  about  as  much  as 
'  old  stragglers  '  did.  We  thought  the  old 
stragglers  would  catch  us  and  run  off  with 
us.  You  see,  children's  books,  and  meet- 
ings, and  sermons,  all  had  to  be  strong  in 
old  times.  Ministers  nowadays  appear  to 
fight  shy  of  hell,  but  it  looks  to  me  that  if 
there  was  one  once,  there's  one  now,  and 
the  same  kind  of  a  one.  Well,  we  can  none 
of  us  tell  —  yet.  Old  stragglers  ?  Well  — 
what  you  might  call  tramps.  The  chil- 
dren used  to  scatter  and  hide.  If  you 
want  to  hear,  I  can  tell  you  a  little  ditty 
about  the  Universalist  meeting-house.  It 
stands  down  on  Cole's  Hill,  by  the  water- 
side. When  it  was  building,  one  of  the 
carpenters  carried  home  an  armful  of  the 
chips ;  but  his  wife  refused  to  use  them. 
She  said  she  would  never  cook  her  victuals 
with  Universalist  chips." 

"  But  who  was  Mr.  Barnes?  " 

"  Oh,  Isaac  Barnes  ;  he  turned  .Univer- 
salist. He  lived  over  T'other  Side,  on  the 
Green.  Pretty  well  off.  A  dapper  built 
little  man,  of  the  odd  sort,  mighty  sharp  for 
an  answer.  He  had  a  squeally  kind  of  voice. 
You  would  be  pleased  to  hear  some  of  the 
Isaac  Barnes  stories,  as  Bourne  Spooner 
used  to  tell  them.  But  Bourne  Spooner 
went  some  years  ago.  Bourne  was  a  good 
man  ;  good  to  the  poor  ;  employed  a  great 
many  men  in  his  cordage  works.  He  was 
a  wonderful  help  to  abolitionism,  bestowed 
money,  got  up  meetings,  and  took  the 
speakers  right  into  his  family.  I  presume 
you've  heard  tell  of  Garrison  and  Phillips ; 
they  used  to  all  sit  up  nights,  he  a  telling 
his  stories,  and  they  listening.  But  now, 
Isaac.  There  was  a  four- days  meeting 
here,  and  the  head  preacher  from  New 
Bedford  —  a  large,  pompous  kind  he  was 
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—  tried  to  get  Isaac  Barnes  to  attend. 
Isaac  answered  him, '  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Holmes, 
my  Bible  tells  me  that  when  a  man  prays 
he  must  go  into  his  closet  and  pray  in 
secret.'  Then  the  minister  looked  him  in 
the  face,  and  said  he,  very  solemn,  '  But 
Mr.  Barnes,  are  you  that  man  ?  Do  you 
go  into  your  closet  and  pray  in  secret  ? ' 
Said  Isaac  to  him,  piping  up,  '  Oh,  Mr. 
Holmes,  if  I  should  tell  you,  it  wouldn't  be 
any  secret  at  all  !'  " 

"Your  Mr.  Isaac  had  Scripture  on  his 
side." 

"Yes,  and  the  New  England  Primer. 
"  In  secret  pray,  Mind  little  play,'  that  says. 
My  mother  learned  to  read  from  that 
Primer,  and  I  learned  my  Catechism  from 
the  selfsame  one  ;  and  what  is  left  of  it  is 
in  one  of  the  cubbies  of  my  old  desk.  I 
presume  you  never  came  across  one.  Blue 
covers,  little  thin  book,  about  six  inches  by 
three.  I  knew  the  whole  of  it  by  heart, 
title-page  and  preface  way  through  to 
where  it  told  about '  The  late  Reverend  and 
Venerable  M.  Nathaniel  Clapp,  of  Neiv- 
port  on  Rhode  Island ;  his  Advice  to  Chil- 
dren.'' I  don't  remember  any  other  books 
for  the  children  to  read  than  the  Primer 
and  Goody  Two  Shoes,  though  some  had 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  It  was  a  part  of 
every  day's  business  to  make  the  children 
learn  their  'catechise'  and  say  it,  especially 
of  a  Saturday  night.  It  had  the  doctrines 
all  printed  out.  Sunday  used  to  begin  at 
sundown,  Saturday  night.  Boys  quit  play. 
No  work  done  Sunday,  not  even  a  bed 
made  till  after  sundown.  I  have  in  mind 
some  Golden  Wedding  verses  about  a 
couple  of  our  relations  :  — 

"  '  Then,  when  the  serene  Sabbath  morning  arose, 
And  the  late  busy  household  was  hushed  in  repose, 
When  the  sun  hardly  ventured  to  look  down  be- 
neath, 
And  the  air  seemed  almost  too  holy  to  breathe, 
When  no  little  foot  must  be  noisily  stirred, 
And  no  little  voice  e'en  in  whisper  be  heard, 
As  father,  low-voiced,  read  the  sacred  commands, 
While    mother  rocked  softly,  with   white    folded 
hands, 

******* 

Then  she,  that  is  Sally,  in  best  meeting  clothes, 
Came  down  from  her  chamber,  as  sweet  as  a  rose, 
All  ready,  when  father  for  meeting  inclined, 
To  mount  the  high  pillion  and  hold  on  behind.' 

"  Riding  horseback,  the  woman  sat  on  a 
cushion  seat  behind,  and  held  on  by  a 
handkerchief  tied  round  the  man's  waist. 
This  was  a  kind  of  a  force-put,  for  nobody 


had  a  carriage  then,  without  it  was  here 
and  there  a  well-off  man  owned  a  chaise. 
But  everybody  that  was  so  as  to  get  from 
the  bed  to  the  fire  had  to  go  to  meeting, 
nolus  bolus,  as  Skipper  Doty  used  to  say, 
— '  I-feel-a  Doty '  was  the  name  he  went 
by,  on  account  of  his  saying  that  over  so 
much  in  his  exhortations. 

Sundays  we  boys  at  home  used  to  stand 
by  the  westerly  window  when  it  was  time 
for  Sunday  to  abate,  and  watch  the  sun  go 
down.  Then  we  could  walk  out.  My 
mother  would  never  have  thought  of  such 
a  thing  as  stepping  out- doors  on  the  Sab- 
bath, other  than  to  go  to  meeting,  not  even 
into  her  flower-garden.  Nobody  would 
ever  touch  a  flower  to  break  it  off,  Sabbath 
day  !  And  father  —  father  —  why,  I  don't 
believe  my  father's  eyes  could  ever  have 
closed  again  if  they  had  looked  off  on  the 
salt  water  and  seen  the  boats  getting  under 
weigh  one  after  another,  as  they  do  now, 
soon  as  there's  tide  enough,  as  if  they'd 
been  waiting.  Why,  you  don't  know  what 
an  unheard-of  thing  it  was  for  any  decent 
body  to  go  on  the  salt  water  of  a  Sabbath 
day  !  " 

"  Your  tides  here  —  they  must  be  a  nui- 
sance. What  a  pity  the  harbor  is  not 
always  full  !  " 

"  Stranger,  you're  off  soundings  there. 
We'd  miss  the  tides  dreadfully.  I  presume 
to  say  there's  no  time  in  the  day  that  I 
don't  know  whether  the  tide  is  coming  or 
going.  If  there's  a  tempest  a-brewing,  we 
look  to  see  if  the  tide  will  bring  the  cloud 
over.  My  poor  wife  used  to  take  a  sight 
o'  comfort  watching  the  tide  creeping  along 
up  the  channels  and  all  the  little  guzzles. 
She  said  'twas  like  one  o'  the  family  com- 
ing and  going.  And  'twas  waited  for  like 
one  of  the  family.  She  had  her  meals 
according  as  the  boats  had  to  start,  or  as 
the  tide  would  bring  them  in.  She  used 
to  admire  to  sit  and  watch  the  boats. 
We  had  to  catch  rain  water,  and  if  the  sky 
looked  lowery,  she  used  to  say,  '  Tide  at 
flood,  set  your  tub.  Tide  at  ebb,  go  to 
bed.'  When  we  '  set  up  leach  '  to  make 
soap,  the  soap's  '  coming  '  depended  on 
the  tide's  coming  ;  and  if  anybody  was  near 
death,  they  said,  '  He'll  go  out  with  the 
tide.'  Why,  in  old  times  the  tide,  and 
the  almanac,  and  the  moon,  and  the  Bible 
and  Catechism  were  what  people  lived  by. 
Dates  of  what  had  taken  place,  or  was  to 
take    place,    settling  wages,  all   were    put 
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down  on  the  edges  of  the  almanac  leaves, 
and  the  almanac  told  all  about  the  moon, 
and  the  moon  was  a  great  dependence  ; 
for  lighting  up  the  roads  had  not  come  in 
fashion  then,  and  moonlight  was  made 
much  of.  Why,  everybody  knew  when 
there  was  a  new  moon,  for  'twas  a  kind  of 
friend  in  need.  She  isn't  of  so  much 
account  now,  without  'tis  to  tell  the 
weather  by." 

"  I  suppose  fishing  is  the  business  of 
your  town?" 

"  No  ■  not  now.  Factories  —  factories 
for  shoes,  nails,  tacks,  rivets,  hats,  duck, 
bedstead  joints,  and  what  not.  These  fill 
up  the  place  with  strangers.  Time  was 
when  you'd  know  everybody  that  passed 
your  window,  either  by  their  own  looks  or 
their  family  looks.  Everything  is  changed. 
The  town  used  to  carry  on  a  great  busi- 
ness by  its  fishing- vessels.  To  build  them 
employed  ship-carpenters  and  riggers  and 
caulkers  and  sailmakers.  Then  they  had 
to  be  provisioned  and  manned.  They 
sailed  in  the  spring  for  the  Grand  Banks 
and  came  back  in  the  fall  with  the  fish  all 
split  and  packed  in  salt.  You  might  like 
to  hear  about  it.  The  first  thing  was  to 
*  water-horse  '  the  fish.  At  full  of  the  tide 
they  dumped  them  into  the  water  by  truck 
loads,  to  wash  the  salt  off,  then  spread 
them  on  the  flakes  to  dry.  At  nights  they 
yaffled  them  up  in  piles.  When  they  were 
'  made,'  they  stacked  them  away  under 
cover,  and  the  same  vessels  loaded  up  with 
dry  fish  and  went  south  and  brought  back 
southern  goods  for  the  stores.  Fish  flakes 
used  to  spread  along  shore  from  Town 
Brook  way  past  Doten's  and  Stephens's, 
and  Tweenit,  and  Hobbshole,  and  Eelriver. 
In  the  spring  o'  the  year  men  used  to  come 
from  up  country  and  from  Cedar  Swamp 
and  Manomet  Ponds  and  away  down  past 
Cornish's  to  ship.  Now  there's  hardly  a 
flake  to  be  seen,  nor  a  good  sniff  to  be  had 
of  salt  fish  drying.  Old  Mother  Brewer 
used  to  say  that,  after  the  first  fortnight, 
she  would  board  a  Pondsman  as  cheap  as 
she  would  anybody." 

"  Was  that  the  Cornish's  where  you  had 
your  parties?  " 

"  Yes  ;  Cornish's  Tavern,  eight  miles  or 
so  on  the  old  stage  road  that  goes  from 
>n  through  Plymouth  down  on  to  the 
Cape.  Nabby  Cornish  !  She  was  simple, 
sort  of  unfacultied  ;  never  knew  when  to 
put  her  potatoes  in  the  pot.     The  minute 


a  visitor  came  in  she  would  lay  hold  of 
her  broom  and  give  the  room  '  only  jest  a. 
slick  an'  a  promus.'  Thanksgiving  and 
Forefathers'  we  youngsters  took  the  girls 
up-  there,  sleighing.  The  girls  used  to  begin 
on  their  white  gowns  and  tuckers  and  neck- 
laces a  good  while  beforehand,  not-  for  a 
full-do,  but  to  have  something  somewhere 
near  ready  in  case  of  short  notice  ;  for  better 
sure  than  sorry,  and  now  and  then  a  fellow 
would  be  uncertain  as  to  going.  I  remem- 
ber my  sister  Prudy  got  her  white  gown  all 
ironed  up  and  spread  out  on  the  front 
chamber  bed,  for  the  fellow  she  was  lotting 
on  to  ask  her  was  one  of  the  ebbtide  sort, 
slower'n  stock  still,  and  always  behind 
hand  —  but  love  will  go  where  'tis  sent  —  ! 
And  after  all  he  invited  another  girl.  Poor 
Prudy  !  I  can't  help  feeling  sorry  for  her 
now.  Well,  she  married  a  likely  man,  and 
—  'tis  all  the  same.  They  are  all  four 
gone  !  Up  at  Cornish's  we  just  took  that 
tavern  and  all  that  was  in  it,  and  rum- 
maged and  helped  ourselves  and  turned 
things  upside  down.  And  we  had  a  great 
supper,  and  we  danced  four-handed  reels, 
and  some  did  the  double-shuffle,  and  we 
played  plays.  I  presume  you  never  played 
'  Oh,  come,  my  Loving  Pardner,'  nor  '  All 
the  way  to  Boston,'  nor  '  Snip  up.'  And 
the  singers  used  to  sit  round  the  great  fire- 
place and  sing  :  — 

"  '  Madame,  you  shall  have  a  coach  and  six, 
Six  black  horses  black  as  pitch, 

If  you'll  be  my  true  lover  —  ' 

all  the  verses  of  it,  and  of  — 

" '  There  was  a  Man  lived  in  the  West, 
He  loved  his  eldest  daughter  best, 

Bow  ye  down,  bow  ye  down.' 

On  common  sort  of  evenings  we  met 
round  at  each  other's  houses,  and  we  used 
to  parch  corn  in  the  creeper  and  pound 
'em  up  in  the  mortar  and  make  noke-ike, 
and  we  roasted  potatoes  in  the  ashes, 
and  roasted  apples  by  hanging  them 
down  from  underneath  the  chimbley-piece. 
The  fireplaces  were  big  enough  to  burn 
wood  almost  cord-wood  length.  Well  ! 
the  great  fireplaces  have  all  gone,  with 
them  that  sat  around.  New  times  ;  new 
ways.  But,  stranger,  two  things  keep  the 
same — joy  and  sorrow.  They  last,  and 
they  come  to  all.  As  the  good  old  Doctor 
said  when  I  went  to  ask  him  to  marry  us, 
'  Just  so  sure  as  you  two  now  meet,  just  so 
sure  you  must  part.'  " 
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Drawn  hither  by  the  Old,  I  have  been 
strongly  held  by  the  New.  But  to-day,  for 
the  surely  last  time,  I  have  been  my  ac- 
customed rounds.  How  suggestive  are 
many  of  the  Pilgrim  memorials  !  One  can 
easily  imagine  Captain  Miles  polishing  that 
weapon  of  his,  —  by  no  means  the  sword 
of  the  spirit,  —  and  his  daughter  Lora 
scouring  the  pewter  platter  and  big  iron 
pot,  or  bending  over  her  framed  "sampler" 
when  its  faded  floss  was  new ;  also  Pere- 
grine White's  mother  preserving  her  choice 
treasures  in  the  drawers  of  that  small  inlaid 
cabinet.  And  there  is  "  the  china  teapot, 
brought  over  by  John  Alden,"  almost  sure 
to  have  been  used  at  the  first  wedded  and 
happy  teatime  that  came  after  John  had 
spoken  for  himself.  And  the  quaint  old 
arm-chairs  of  Governor  Carver  and  Elder 
Brewster  —  how  easy  to  think  of  their 
respective  owners  reclining  therein,  the 
forefathers  gathered  around  in  council,  or 
for  devotional  exercises,  in  which  the  fore- 
mothers  also  engaged. 

"  Their    greeting  very    soft,    Good    morrow   very 
kind; 
How   sweet  it   sounded    oft,   Before  we    were 

refined. 
Humility  their  care,  Their  failings  very  few; 
My  heart,  how  kind  their  manners  were,  When 
this  old  chair  was  new  !  " 

And  "  the  Pilgrim  spirit  has  not  fled." 
Gratefully  do  I  bear  testimony  to  the  kind 
manners,  and  "  Good  morrows  very  kind," 
of  their  living  descendants.  With  what 
patience  have  these  answered  my  persist- 
ent questions,  and  with  what  true  refine- 
ment have  they  ignored  my  ignorance  and 
that  air  of  superiority  sure  to  invest  city 
residents  coming  into  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  "provincial  towns."  During  sum- 
mer a  succession  of  visiting  friends  per- 
mits unlimited  gayety  in  the  residents.  I 
was  a  stranger,  but  they  have  taken  me 
into  their  pleasant  gatherings,  and  even 
into  their  homes.  I  have  picnicked  with 
them  at  Manomet,  at  the  Drinking  Place, 
and  on  the  shores  of  several  of  their  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  ponds.  Never 
were  such  drives  through  such  woods, 
never  were  such  lakes  called  ponds.  I 
have  been  where  in  early  springtime  the 
Mayflower,  dear  to  every  true  Plymouth- 
ean,  hides  under  the  dry  leaves,  and 
where  in  summer. the  pink  Sabbatia  dis- 
plays itself  on  the  edges  of  South  Pond. 
They  have   shown   me  where  to  pick  up 


arrowheads  on  sunny  hill-slopes  by  run- 
ning streams,  the  old  Indian  haunts,  cen- 
tres now  of  this  civilization.  I  have  drunk 
of  every  spring  that  has  bubbled  up  in  my 
devious  way,  even  of  the  "  boiling  springs  " 
on  the  salt  sea-shores,  covered  by  the  sea 
at  high  tide.  I  have  threaded  North  Al- 
ley and  South  Alley  and  Clam-shell  Alley, 
and,  on  the  wooded  shores  of  Billington 
Sea,  I  have  lost  myself  in  the  sequestered 
paths  and  overshadowed  roadways  of  For- 
est Park,  recently  secured  to  the  town,  I 
am  told,  by  some  public-spirited  citizens. 
I  have  availed  myself-  of  the  street  cars  to 
visit  the  town's  northern  boundary,  Rocky 
Nook,  some  three  miles  out  and  not  far 
from  "Seaside,"  once  the  home  of  that 
business  man,  philanthropist,  and  genial 
story-teller,  Bourne  Spooner.  Travelling 
less  than  a  mile  in  the  opposite  direction, 
by  the  same  very  modern  conveyance  I 
crossed  Hobbshole  Brook  where,  upon  the 
land  allotted  to  him,  lived  Nathaniel  Mor- 
ton, author  of  New  England's  Memo?'ial, 
and  secretary  of  the  first  colony  for  nearly 
forty  years.  In  a  southern  woods'  drive  of 
ten  miles  or  so,  up  hill  and  down  valley, 
one  gets  a  vision  of  those  magnificent  lakes, 
Long  Pond  and  Halfway  Pond,  and  a  chance 
to  look  down  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  of 
cliff  upon  the  breaking  waves.  Verily  one's 
cup  runneth  over,  when,  in  a  few  hours' 
drive  and  back,  one  can  enjoy  the  varied  de- 
lights of  woods,  streams,  lakes,  and  ocean, 
returning  at  eve  to  join  in  social  entertain- 
ments and  light  talk,  or,  if  inclined,  to  sit 
on  the  doorsteps  and  discuss  the  weightier 
matters  of  theosophy,  metaphysics,  philan- 
thropy, and  social  economy ;  especially  if 
one  has  been  told  that  the  exigencies  of 
tides,  combined  with  various  wind  and 
weather  contingencies,  demand  a  phe- 
nomenally early  bestirring  for  the  next 
morning's  bay  fishing,  the  hour  having 
been  determined,  of  course,  only  after 
those  serious  conferences  and  profound 
calculations  which,  as  I  observe,  forerun 
all  water  excursions. 

How  delightful  are  the  late  returns  from 
some  of  these,  drifting  up  with  the  tide 
from  perhaps  a  late  clambake,  singing  songs 
that  everybody  knows,  the  interest  being 
heightened  —  at  the  expense  of  harmony 
—  by  the  occasional  grounding  and  grind- 
ing of  the  boat's  keel,  or  possibly  a  centre- 
board —  if  one  might  risk  the. use  of  a  term 
so  unfamiliar  !    Delightful,  too,  is  the  climb 
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up  the  promontory  and  into  the  Gurnet  the  Mayflower  remained  till  April,  thus 
Lights,  and  the  sail  around  the  island,  allowing  time  for  hardships  and  home- 
And  whether  it  is  "  sort  o'  moderate  "  and     sickness  and  losses  by  death  to  do  their 

work  of  discouragement.     But 

"  Not  sickness'  baleful  breath, 
Not  Carver's  early  death, 

Their  souls  dismayed;  " 

and  not  one  went  back.  In  reading  the 
ancient  chronicles  nothing  has  impressed 
me  more  deeply,  nothing  has  so  touched 
me  as  this  brief  statement :  "  Not  one  went 
back  in  the  Mayflower." 

Lowell  says,  "  Next  to  the  fugitives 
whom  Moses  led  out  of  Egypt,  the  little 
shipload  of  outcasts  who  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth are  destined  to  influence  the  future 
of  the  world."  And  Carlyle,  "The  sailing 
of  the  Mayflower  was  properly  the  begin- 
ning of  America.  There  were  straggling 
settlers  there  before ;__  some  material  as  of 
a  body  was  there,  but  the  soul  of  it  was  this. 
Ha  !    These  men,  I  think,  had  a  work  !" 

This  is  the  secret  of  their  success. 
They  had  a  work.  With  outward  circum- 
stances so  almost  wholly  adverse,  their 
colony  succeeded  because,  inspired  by 
principle,  they  united  in  a  common  work, 
all  striving  for  the  advancement  of  that, 
not  each  for  self.  Thus  striving,  they 
founded  a  nation.  The  responsibility  of 
its  character  and  continuance,  of  all,  in- 
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you  "  sag  along  shore,"  late  on  the  tide,  or 
whether  the  winds  blow,  blow,  blow,  and 
the  landsmen  lie  low,  you  do  not  "  run  a 
ventur,"  for  are  you  not  "  aboard  Simon," 
that  veritable  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  ?  —  and  is 
not  Simon  a  Plymouth  institution  ?  —  and 
a  Gurnet  and  Clark's  Island  institution?  — 
and  a  Saquish,  Salter's  Beach  and  ail-along- 
shore institution?  No  Simple  Simon  he, 
uncertain  where  to  fish  !  "  Sort  o'  mod- 
erate," I  observe,  is  a  non-committal  word. 
Its  import  depends  on  the  inflection  and 
emphasis. 

Delightful,  again,  are  the  Sunday  even- 
ing gatherings  for  singing  the  old  fugues, 
Majesty,  Victory,  On  Slippery  Rocks, 
Come  My  Beloved,  Strike  the  Cymbal,  New 
Jerusalem,  —  every  one  the  best  of  all; 
verily  a  tune-ful,  quaint,  melodious,  spirited, 
heard-nowhere-else  kind  of  singing,  such  as 
makes  one  ready  to  wish  indeed  that  con- 
gregations  might  ne'er  break  up  and  Sab- 
is  never  end. 

In  the  twilight  of  my  last  day  in  Ply- 
mouth,  in  company  with  other  tourists,  I 
am  enjoying  the  dissolving  views  of  sea 
and  sky  from  Cole's  Hill.  Here  the  Pil- 
.  buried  their  dead  during  the  grievous 
mortality  of  that  first  winter  and  spring, 
ting  the  place  with  corn,  that  the  loss 
of  more  than  one-third  of  the  colony  might 
not  become  known  to  the  Indians.  On 
a<  count  of  the  illness  of  some  of  the  crew 


deed,  that  constitutes  success,  rests  now 
upon  the  people  of  the  nation.  The  one 
only  way  has  been  shown  us. 


THE  FINDING    OF 

THE    FIRST    MAYFLOWER. 

By  Arthur  Hale. 
Plymouth,  1621. 


The  gray  mists  on  the  hillside  fall, 
The  gray  gulls  o'er  the  harbour  call. 
With  silent  tread  they  wander  down 
Through  last  year's  leaves  and  grasses  brown. 
Said  he,  "  The  months  go  by,  this  year, 

And  all  is  still  and  dead. 
Is  it,  then,  always  winter  here?" 

"  The  spring  will  come,"  she  said. 


An  east  wind  cuts  the   mist  in  twain,  — 
There  is  the  straight  sea  line  again. 
She  draws  her  mantle  close,  and  he, 
Turning  his  back  upon  the  sea, 
Speaks:   "Lord,  thy  servant  here  behold  1 

My  sins  upon  my  head  ; 
But  why,  Lord,  slay  us  by  thy  cold?" 

"The  spring  will  come,"  she  said. 


in. 

She  droops  her  head,  and  at  her  feet 
There  is  a  flower,  white  and  sweet. 
They  brush  the  leaves  aside,  and  there 
Its  pink  and  white  are  everywhere. 
A  ray  of  sun  —  and  all  the  slope 

Laughs  with  its  white  and  red. 
"  It  is  the  Mayflower  of  our  hope ; 

The  spring  is  come,"  she  said. 


IN    PLYMOUTH    WOODS. 

By  Marston   Watson. 


UNTIL  within  a  few  years  Plymouth 
Woods  still  remained  in  almost  the 
same  primitive  condition  they  were 
in  when  the  Pilgrims  landed  here  in  1620. 
A  few  scattered  houses  on  the  borders  of 
the  ponds  and  on  the  margin  of  the  sea, 
now  and  then  an  isolated  farm-house  on 
the  main  roads,  represented  fairly  enough 
the  scanty  Indian  settlements  of  a  former 
period.  But  within  a  few  years  there  have 
been  considerable  changes.  Many  an  over- 
worked man  has  discovered  the  charm  of 
rest  and  retirement  and  has  built  himself 
a  pretty  cottage  in  the  woods,  where  espe- 
cially on  Sunday  he  takes  his  family  or  his 
friends  for  recreation  and  repose,  so  that 
on  that  day  of  rest,  the  happiest  of  all 
human  inventions,  when  everybody  but 
the  poor  parson  can  have  an  outing,  the 
woods  are  all  alive  with  smiling  worship- 
pers of  Nature.  They  sail,  they  fish,  they 
hunt,  they  gather  berries  and  they  gather 
flowers.  Good  and  happy  are  those  chil- 
dren whose  parents  possess  a  small  lodge 
in  the  wilderness.  They  can  have  as  many 
turkles  as  they  want.  How  tired  and  hun- 
gry they  come  home  !  Nobody  knows  how 
many  persons  a  wagon  can  hold  till  he  has 
had  the  pleasant  experience  of  carrying  a 
large  family  of  children  into  the  woods, 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  to  pass  the  long  sum- 
mer days  among  the  birds  and  the  flowers 
and  the  trees.  If  it  is  one  of  the  charmed 
days  to  be  marked  with  a  white  stone,  he 
may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  himself  in 
the  course  of  the  morning  near  a  little 
chapel  where  the  public  worship  is  going 
on  with  prayer  and  praise,  after  the  fashion 
of  our  ancestors.  How  pleasant  it  is  to 
join,  as  far  as  lieth  in  him,  in  this  sacred 
observance  !  Or  it  may  be  the  company  is 
seated  under  a  great  overspreading  pine, 
and  the  songs  of  praise  accord  so  sweetly 
with  the  susurrus  of  the  pine-leaves,  or, 
r  yet,  with  the  still  soft  voice  of  his 
own  thought.  It  is  an  advantage  of  a  re- 
tired and  earnest  life  that  there  is  always 
leisure  and  a  proper  time  for  devotion. 
Sometimes  a  famous  preacher  comes  along 
and  calls  out  the  whole  neighborhood,  or 
angelic  singer  and  her  pretty  mates 


make  the  wild  woods  ring  with  their  an- 
thems clear. 

I  suppose  you  can  nowhere  find  a  greater 
proportion  of  persons  possessed  of  the  old- 
world  religious  fervor  than  in  these  quiet  re- 
cesses of  the  Plymouth  Woods.  But  you 
shall  find  also  an  abundance  of  "  modern 
thought."  Many  a  quiet  household  can 
furnish  a  thinker  skilled  in  all  the  subtle- 
ties of  recent  religious  investigation.  When 
Theodore  Parker  came  down  to  the  Old 
Colony  in  1840,  with  his  famous  specula- 
tions on  Christianity,  so  novel  then,  though 
commonplace  now,  he  lectured  one  night 
in  Duxbury.  But  his  new  notions  did  not 
astonish  his  audience,  nor  were  they  ac- 
counted novelties.  They  said  that  "  Uncle 
Zeke  Soule  had  always  taught  those  doc- 
trines." And  it  is  true  that  this  remarka- 
ble man,  a  retired  sea-captain,  who  had 
seen  the  world,  had  evolved  from  his 
own  consciousness  the  very  thoughts  that 
seemed  so  novel  from  Parker's  lips  ;  and 
he  had  dealt  them  out  to  his  friends,  and 
founded  a  little  philosophical  school  in  his 
neighborhood.  How  often,  when  I  was  a 
boy,  have  I  sailed  up  to  "  Soule's  trees  " 
from  Clark's  Island  with  a  beloved  uncle 
of  mine,  and  listened  to  the  wit  and  wis- 
dom of  these  two  healthy  philosophers. 
The  great  apple  orchard  re-echoed  with 
their  hearty  humor.  Not  one  of  the  great 
thoughts  that  now  engage  the  human  mind 
and  are  changing  the  course  of  opinion, 
but  were  thoroughly  mooted  in  those  lively 
symposiums;  and  "Soule's  trees,"  on  the 
principle  of  the  bird  in  the  hand,  became 
more  instructive  to  me  than  the  planes  of 
Plato. 

But  it  is  not  only  our  own  people  who 
delight  in  Plymouth  Woods.  Whole  colo- 
nies of  artists  dot  the  shores  of  our  ponds 
with  their  pretty  cottages,  or  camp  along 
the  borders  of  the  ocean.  Everybody  who 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  here 
or  has  ever  lived  here  counts  himself  un- 
happy unless  he  can  return  at  least  once  a 
year  and  recreate  himself  in  these  lively 
woods  and  waters.  He  drives  to  South 
Ponds  and  envies  the  possessors  of  Kame- 
sit,  or  to  Billington  Sea  and  admires  the 
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enterprise  of  Mr.  Morton,  who  has  estab- 
lished there  a  charming  park  and  presented 
it  to  the  town  of  Plymouth.  What  an 
opportunity  wealth  combined  with  public 


delightful  book,  full  of  sweet  thoughts.  It 
is  now  very  scarce,  and  if  you  are  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  find  a  copy,  you  shall  pay  several 
hundred  dollars  therefor. 


Manomet    Bluff. 


spirit  and  good  judgment  affords  a  man  to 
make  himself  remembered  for  ever  !  It 
is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  name  of  Na- 
thaniel Morton,  which  has  been  famous  in 
the  annals  of  the  Old  Colony 
ever  since  its  early  days,  still 
remains  one  of  our  most  re- 
spected   names.       His    great 


* 


A  favorite  drive  is  to  the  Manomet  Rocks, 
huge  boulders  on  the  Manomet  Hills,  split 
in  two  in  some  great  convulsion  of  Nature 
ago,  when  the  great  earth 
was  shaking  herself  and  getting 
herself  ready  for  the  habitation 
of  man.  There  are  several  of 
these    rocks,   all   split  in    the 


countless  ages 


ancestor  of  that  ilk  wrote  New  England's  same  direction,  some  of  them  merely  split 

Memorial  in  the  quiet  of  Governor  Brad-  in  two,  while  others  are  so  widely  opened 

ford's  study,  with  the  advantage  of  constant  that  a  stout  man  may  pass   through   the 

reference   to  his  uncle's  papers.     It  is  a  broad  fissures.     What  but  an   earthquake 


oo 
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in  the  great  earthquake  period  could  have 
done  this? 

These  woods  constantly  remind  me  of 
the  Indians,  the  ancient  inhabitants  who 
once  roamed  over  this  pleasant  land.  I 
believe  the  Indians  were  just  as  fond  of  it 
as  we  are.  The  Pilgrims  found  it  a  land 
"very  lit  for  situation."  The  Indians  too 
must  have  been  well  content.  With  the 
woods  full  of  game  and  the  waters  teeming 
with  fish,  no  end  of  perch  and  trout  and 
mackerel  and  cod  and  bass  and  clams  and 
lobsters  and  oysters,  an  abundance  of  ducks 


and  he  saw  a  great  flock  of  these  dainty 
birds  j  and  when  they  had  alighted  in  a 
bunch,  he  blazed  away.  He  counted  and 
found  he  had  shot  ninety  and  nine.  Then 
he  took  them  up  to  market,  and  on  the 
wharf  he  met  his  friend,  Mr.  George 
Churchill  (who  told  me  the  story),  and 
he  offered  to  sell  him  his  great  bunch  of 
little  peeps.  "How  many  are  there?" 
said  Mr.  C.  "  Ninety-nine,"  replied  Mr.  B. 
"  Why  don't  you  call  them  a  hundred  and 
done  with  it ?"  said  Mr.  C.  "  What  ! "  said 
Mr.  Burgess,  "  do  you  suppose  I  would  tell 


In    Forest   Park. 


and  geese  and  deer,  "  pigeons  fattened  on 
strawberries"  (I  follow  an  ancient  chronic- 
ler;, with  prairie  chickens  (they  are  still 
found  at  Martha's  Vineyard)  and  partridges 
and  quail  and  the  wild  turkey  (not  yet  quite 
extinct  in  Massachusetts),  it  must  have 
been  to  them  indeed  a  land  of  plenty. 
Josselyn  relates  that  in  his  time  twelve 
score  of  peeps  were  brought  down  at  two 
shots  ;  a  record  which  beats,  to  be  sure, 
the  ninety-nine  peeps  of  Samuel  Burgess, 
but  lacks  the  exquisite  moral  that  attaches 
to  that  immortal  shot.  Samuel  Burgess 
lived  at  Saquish,  and  was  a  noted  gunner. 
He  was  a  strictly  honest  man,  and  would 
not  tell  a  lie  for  the  whole  world.  One 
day  he  went,  peep-shooting  on  the  beach 


a  lie  for  one  little  darned  peep  ?  "  It  there- 
fore seems  there  have  already  been  two 
persons  in  the  world  who  could  not  tell 
a  lie. 

And  then  the  climate  was  so  fine,  so 
temperate  in  summer  and  so  moderate 
even  in  the  depths  of  winter.  I  have 
driven  through  the  Pine  Hills  in  January, 
when  it  seemed  to  me  an  autumn  day. 
Thomas  Morton,  who  gave  the  Fathers  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  at  Mare-mount,  was 
for  all  that  an  excellent  observer  and  a 
capital  writer.  He  says  that  "  for  the  tem- 
perature of  the  climent,  the  sweetnesse  of 
the  aire,  fertilitie  of  the  soile,  and  the 
commodiousnesse  of  the  sea,  this  faire 
New  England  is  by  all  judicious  men  ac- 
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counted  for  habitation  the  principal!  part 
of  all  America." 

But  we  must  try  to  get  a  little  nearer  to 
the  Indians.  Where  a  man  lives  and  what 
he  lives  on  are  but  small  matters  compared 
with  the  man  himself.  Among  the  Indians 
were  many  admirable  persons.  Hobamok, 
a  northern  Indian,  drifted  hitherward  in 
1623,  and  was  so  captivated  with  the  Ply- 
mouth people  that  he  took  up  his  abode 
here,  on  what  is  now  Training  Green, 
where   he  lived    to    a   good    old    age,   till 


Strange  to  say,  his  bones  now  rest  in  Pil- 
grim Hall.  Before  he  died  he  sold  his 
lands  to  a  settler,  reserving  a  spot  for  his 
burial  place,  well  known  and  well  defined. 
He  directed  that  when  he  was  buried  a 
huge  copper  kettle,  that  he  had  obtained 
from  a  French  wreck,  should  be  placed 
over  his  head.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Amos 
Otis,  a  well-known  antiquarian  of  Cape 
Cod,  had  the  bones  dug  up,  —  copper 
kettle  and  all,  —  with  his  axe  and  stone 
pestle    and    other    traps,    and    sent   them 
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On  the  Shore  of  Boot  Pond. 


death,  that  comes  to  all,  carried  him  off 
at  last  to  the  happy  hunting-grounds.  Mrs. 
Child  wrote  a  book  about  him,  which  is 
now  not  easy  to  find.  Iyanough,  after 
whom  Hyannis  was  named,  was  a  notable 
man.  He  and  Captain  Myles  Standish  were 
great  cronies  and  had  many  stirring  ad- 
ventures together.  He  is  described  by  an 
old  chronicler  as  "  a  very  personable  man, 
gentle,  courteous,  and  fair-conditioned,  in- 
deed not  a  savage  at  all,  except  in  his 
attire.  His  entertainment  was  answerable 
to  his  parts,  and  his  cheer  plentiful  and 
various."     No  doubt  he  kept  a  good  fire. 


to  Pilgrim  Hall,  where  they  may  now 
be  seen  by  the  curious.  Waban,  Wan- 
nalancet,  and  Massasoit  were  known  as 
saintly  Indians.  Indeed,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  all  history  a  more  amiable 
man  than  Massasoit.  Between  him  and  the 
Pilgrims  there  was  a  strong  natural  sym- 
pathy. The  treaty  entered  into  with  him 
in  162 1  was  kept  inviolate  for  nearly  sixty 
years.  Samoset  picked  up  a  little  English 
at  Monhiggon,  and  was  of  great  use  to  the 
colony  and  a  most  faithful  friend  and  ally  to 
the  last.  He  met  the  colonists  in  March, 
162 1,  with  his  famous  "Welcome,  English- 
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men.''  One  cannot  help  sympathizing 
with  him  in  his  efforts  to  acquire  a  foreign 
language. 

But  Squanto  was  the  hero  of  the  hour. 
He  was  one  of  those  Indians  carried  off 
by  Captain  Hunt  in  1605,  and  sold  into 
slavery  at  Madeira  for  reals  of  eight.  I 
suppose  he  thought  he  was  ruined  for  life. 
But  how  little  we  know  what  is  good  for 
us.     By  hook  or  by  crook  he  found  his 


It  is  a  fine  thing  to  travel.  Livingston  re- 
lates that  savages  in  Africa  say  of  certain 
others,  "  These  things  have  never  travelled 
—  they  know  not  what  men  are."  To 
Squanto  we  are  deeply  indebted  for  the 
zeal  with  which  the  early  English  voyages 
hitherward  were  conducted.  Gorges  was 
a  man  of  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  the 
presence  of  these  three  fine,  young,  intelli- 
gent Indians    in   his  family  and   at   court 


Among  the  Plymouth   Ponds. 


way  to  England,  where  he  proved  very 
serviceable  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges.  Sir 
Ferdinand  presented  him  to  the  court  of 
King  James,  where  he  with  Manida  and 
Sketwarroes,  became  pages  and  courtiers, 
and  "  appeared  as  well  as  anybody,"  says 
an  old  writer.  His  majesty  was  very  fond 
of  thern  and  made  pets  of  them.  Squanto 
also  learned  English,  no  doubt  after  a 
good  deal  of  hard  work,  poor  fellow,  and 
was  brought  back  to  Plymouth,  then  called 
Patuxet,  by  Captain  Dermer,in  1619, before 
the  Pilgrims  landed  here,  just  in  time  to 
prove  of  invaluable  service  to  them  as  their 
chief  adviser  and  interpreter.  What  a 
pleasant  career  was  his  !  After  travelling 
fourteen  years  in  Europe,  where  he  pur- 
sued his  linguistic  studies,  I  hope,  to  his 
heart's  content,  untrammelled  by  grammar 
or  dictionary,  he  returned  to  his  native 
a   most  useful  and  honored  citizen. 


fired  his  zeal  to  make  more  and  more  bril- 
liant western  voyages  of  discovery.  Owing 
to  his  absence  in  Europe  during  the  plague, 
Squanto  proved  to  be  the  last  survivor  of 
the  once  populous  town  of  Patuxet.  He 
continued  to  live  in  Plymouth  till  the  day 
of  his  death. 

I  do  not  think  that  most  are  aware  how 
religious  the  Indians  were.  One  of  the 
first  things  the  Pilgrims  found  in  their  ex- 
plorations on  Cape  Cod,  before  they  ar- 
rived at  their  final  destination,  was  an 
enclosed  cemetery.  "  A  great  burying 
place,"  says  Winslow  in  his  journal,  "  one 
part  whereof  was  encompassed  with  a  large 
palisado,  like  a  church-yard,  with  young 
spires  four  or  five  yards  high,  set  as  close 
one  by  another  as  they  could,  two  or  three 
foot  in  the  ground.  Within  it  was  full  of 
graves,  some  bigger  and  some  less,  some 
were  also  paled  about,  others  had  like  an 
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Indian  house  made  over  them.  Without 
the  palisado  were  graves  also,  but  not  so 
•costly."  These  last  were  doubtless  the 
graves  of  the  common  people,  while  the 
others  were  monuments  of  distinguished 
men.  At  one  place  they  found  a  woman 
sitting  in  tears  on  the  grave  of  a  departed 
friend  or  relative,  lamenting  her  loss.  At 
the  death  of  one  of  the  family,  the  sur- 
vivors put  on  mourning  by  blacking  their 
faces  and  hands.  The  dead  were  tenderly 
buried  in  coffins  of  planks  or  bark  or  basket 
work.  This  is  plainly  an  early  form  of 
Mount  Auburn. 

The  Indians  had  meeting-houses  espe- 
cially devoted  to  religious  services  at  stated 
times  of  fasting,  thanksgiving,  or  prayer. 
They  called  these  meeting-houses  Hedeo- 
saunee,  or  Long  houses.  They  are  still 
found  in  the  Western  States.  The  service, 
like  all  ancient  litanies,  was  responsive. 
"  The  priests  doe  begin,"  says  Roger 
Williams,  a  former  pastor  of  the  first 
church  of  Christ  in  Plymouth,  "  and  order 
their  service  and  the  Invocations  of  the 
Gods,  and  all  the  people  follow,  and  joyne 
also  interchangeably  in  a  laborious  bodily 
service  unto  sweating."  The  piety  of  the 
same  pastor,  by  far  the  best  of  the  early 
•observers  of  Indian  customs,  has  preserved 
one  of  their  prayers.  "  I  heard  a  poore 
Indian/'  he  says,  "lamenting  the  loss  of  a 
child.  At  break  of  day  he  called  up  his 
wife  and  children,  and  all  others  about 
him,  to  lamentations,  and  with  abundance 
of  teares  he  cried  out,  i  O  God  !  thou  hast 
taken  away  my  child  ;  thou  art  angry  with 
me  ;  oh  !  turne  thine  anger  from  me  and 
spare  the  rest  of  my  children."  These  are 
the  identical  phrases  of  the  church  of  Ply- 
mouth to-day.  "  If  they  receive  any  good 
in  fishing  or  hunting,  or  at  their  harvest, 
they  at  once  thank  their  gods  therefor." 

Indeed,  the  fundamentals  of  the  Indian 
theology  were  identical  with  those  which 
the  Pilgrims  brought  over  from  Europe. 
The  Indians  believed  in  a  Good  God,  the 
maker  of  all  things,  the  origin  of  all  excel- 
lence in  man  or  beast ;  and  they  believed 
in  the  God-devil,  the  destroyer,  the  cause 
of  all  that  is  vile  and  sinful.  They  also 
Delieved  in  hell  and  heaven  as  local  habita- 
tions, and  had  essentially  the  same  concep- 
tion of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  which 
still  so  generally  prevails,  viz.,  that  it  con- 
sists in  an  everlasting  existence  in  one  of 
these  two  abodes,  —  for  most,  it  must  be 


said,  in  the  former.  It  was  owing  to  this 
general  concordance  of  belief  that  John 
Eliot  and  his  associate,  Josiah  Cotton,  of 
Plymouth,  had  no  difficulty  in  converting 
large  numbers  of  Indians  to  the  Pilgrim 
faith  and  belief;  so  that  as  early  as  1668 
there  were  no  less  than  ten  places  in  Ply- 
mouth patent  where  the  Indians  met  to 
worship  after  the  English  manner.  John 
Eliot's  task  was  indeed  a  stupendous  one. 
He  translated  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into 
a  foreign,  unwritten,  undeveloped  language, 
of  which  he  did  not  know  a  word  till  he 
was  fifty  years  old,  —  a  language  at  that  time 
without  known  affinity  to  any  other,  and 
with  words  of  such  portentous  length  that 
Cotton  Mather  said  they  must  have  been 
growing  ever  since  the  tower  of  Babel. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the 
Indians  were  equally  easy  believers  of  Eli- 
ot's Gospel.  There  was  a  strong  "  agnostic  " 
party  in  the  Indian  church  ;  men  equally 
critical  of  the  new  missionaries  and  of  their 
own  priests.  These  chiefly  formed  the  class 
of  mugwumps.  This  term,  lately  imported 
into  our  own  politics,,  appears  in  Eliot's 
Bible.  I  could  give  many  curious  speci- 
mens of  the  logical  casuistry  which  the 
discussions  between  the  mugwumps  and 
others  of  that  period  brought  out,  and  it 
might  be  instructive  ;  but  we  must  pass  on. 

The  Indians  did  not  confine  themselves 
to  oneTocality  during  the  entire  year,  but 
they  pulled  up  stakes  when  it  suited  their 
fancy  or  convenience,  and  lived  where  the 
game  abounded  and  the  climate  suited 
them.  In  the  dog  days  many  went  to 
Clark's  Island,  then  densely  shaded  with 
great  cedars,  some  of  which  have  come 
down  to  our  own  time.  A  few  years  ago 
a  huge  tree  fell,  the  last  of  a  long-lived 
race.  It  may  have  been  standing  when 
the  Pilgrims  landed  there  in  1620, — 

"  In  the  drear  air 
Of  that  December  day." 

At  the  "  north  end  "  of  the  island  there 
is  an  extensive  kitchen- midden,  that  is  to 
say,  a  huge  mass  of  clam-shells,  the  accu- 
mulation of  ages,  when  the  Gurnet  and 
Saquish  (which  means  clams)  and  Clark's 
Island  were  the  fashionable  watering-places 
of  the  Indians.  I  have  noticed  the  same 
kitchen-middens  at  Naushon,  just  below 
here,  no  doubt  another  summer  resort  of 
the  Indians  of  the  Old  Colony,  where  the 
wild  deer  still  roam,  —  a  great  island  of  five 
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thousand  five  hundred  solid  acres  covered 
with  magnificent  old  beeches,  with  now  and 
then  a  huge  sassafras  or  a  giant  holly,  the 
fair  pleasance  of  one  noble  man  walled  in 
by  the  Silver  Sea. 

The  Elizabeth  islands,  better  known  by 
the  ancient  Indian  name  Naushon,  are 
separated  from  Plymouth  Woods  by  a  nar- 
row inlet  which  at  low  water  is  less  than  a 
mile  in  width.  Deer  are  still  numerous 
there,  having  been  preserved  for  a  century 
or  two  by  its  various  owners,  Lord  Tem- 
ple, Governor  Bowdoin,  Governor  Swain, 
and  Governor  Forbes.  No  doubt  a  good 
many  swim  across  to  the  mainland  or  pass 
over  on  the  ice  every  year.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  see  a  deer  in  the  great  forest 
that  extends  from  Plymouth  to  Marshpee. 
I  met  one  there  last  summer,  and  it  was  a 
very  pleasant  meeting.  Our  party  had 
just  gathered  a  quantity  of  wild  grapes  for 
jelly,  and  I  had  but  just  remarked  that 
now  all  we  needed  was  the  venison,  when 
a  beautiful  doe  ran  up  the  road  and  played 


about  us  for  half  an  hour.  We  shall  not 
soon  forget  her  friendly  greeting.  I  remem- 
ber very  well  when  a  boy  starting  three 
fine  deer  at  Billington  Sea,  and  I  can  see 
them  now,  bounding  gracefully  over  the 
young  oaks.  Branch  Peirce  told  me  that 
when  he  first  cleared  his  little  farm  at 
Half-way  Pond  young  fawns  could  be  seen 
in  his  field  almost  any  summer  morning, 
nibbling  the  young  rye.  To  show  how 
abundant  deer  were  in  these  woods  fifty 
years  ago,  I  may  add  that  this  mighty 
hunter  shot  with  his  own  rifle  two  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  deer  in  the  course  of  a  not 
long  life.  I  possess  the  skin  of  number 
269,  which  he  gave  me  soon  after  his  last 
shot.  Mr.  Webster  often  came  over  from 
Marshfield  to  hunt  with  him,  the  last  of 
our  great  hunters.  But  if  the  day  proved 
stormy,  the  great  orator  stayed  in  the  house, 
and  pacing  the  little  parlor,  read  Watts' 
hymns  to  Mrs.  Peirce.  And  with  this  inter- 
esting picture  we  must  come  abruptly  out 
of  the  woods. 


CHARACTER. 

By  Lucy  C.  Bull. 


The  sudden  thrust  of  speech  is  no  mean  test 

Of  man  or  woman.     Once  in  history, 

Twice  in  romance,  a  soul's  wide  agony 

Into  three  words  the  world  has  heard  compressed. 

Three  broke  from  Caesar  muffling  face  and  breast, 

And  Desdemona,  in  her  midnight  cry, 

"Nobody,  I  myself!"  is  by  that  lie, 

In  all  her  purity  made   manifest. 

But  Tito,  Tito,  standing  so  securely, 

Tito  the  idol  of  the  market  place, 

Who  muttering  to  himself  "  Some  madman,  surely  !  " 

Could  look  his  stricken  father  in  the  face, 

From  a  yet  deeper  well  his  falsehood  drew 

And  lived  more  base  than  that  young  wife  died  true. 
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By  Edward  E.  Hale. 


AS  early  as  1602  or  1603  the  congre- 
gation which  we  know  as  the  first 
church  of  Plymouth,  was  formed  by 
"some  of  the  Lord's  free  people,"  who 
"" joined  themselves  (by  a  covenant  of  the 
Lord)  into  a  church  estate,  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Gospel,  to  walk  in  all  the  ways 
made  known  or  to  be  made  known  unto 
them,  according  to  their  best  endeavors, 
whatsoever  it  should  cost  them,  the  Lord 
assisting  them." 

Thousands  of  the  readers  of  these  lines 
have,  at  one  or  another  time,  joined  them- 
selves with  other  Christian  men  and  women 
in  a  covenant  which  uses  almost  these 
words,  perhaps  these  very  words,  for  this 
has  been  a  favorite  expression  in  the  old 
church  covenants  of  New  England.  With 
the  change  of  time,  however,  the  phrases 
do  not  mean  to  us  quite  what  they  meant 
to  the  people  who  joined  in  church  estate 
with  William  Bradford,  with  William  Brews- 
ter, and  others  at  Scrooby,  or  what  they 
meant  to  those  Englishmen  and  English- 
women who  afterwards  joined  with  these 
people  "  in  church  estate  "  at  Leyden.  To 
these  people  there  was  the  present  idea 
that  a  church  could  act,  one  may  say,  as 
one  person  acts,  in  the  bringing  in  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  In  covenanting  to- 
gether as  they  did,  they  meant  to  be  of 
use  to  each  other,  not  simply  in  their  in- 
terior life,  but  in  the  outward  affairs  of 
Christian  men  and  women ;  "  and  that  it 
cost  them  something,  this  ensuing  history 
will  declare."  These  are  William  Brad- 
ford's words,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his 
history  of  the  emigration  to  Holland,  and 
the  after- emigration  to  New  England. 

It  is  an  interesting  thing,  then,  to  trace 
the  habits  of  social  life  which  these  men 
and  women,  so  intense  in  their  Christian 
sympathy  and  desire  for  common  life, 
thought  best  to  form.  And  it  is  somewhat 
curious  to  observe  that  the  mere  circum- 
stances of  their  life  in  Holland,  surrounded 
by  people  whose  language  they  could  not 
speak,  brought  them  together,  as  they 
probably  were  not  brought  together  in 
their  scattered  homes  in  Nottingham,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  in  Lincolnshire.     So  far  as 


one  may  guess,  they  met  each  other  in 
England  on  the  Lord's  Day,  but  probably 
not  often  on  other  days.  But  in  Leyden 
they  met  each  other  all  the  time,  they 
lived  together,  almost  as  they  would  live 
in  a  modern  phalanstery,  and  they  had  op- 
portunities for  carrying  out  the  life  in  com- 
mon which  they  would  not  have  had,  had 
the  Fool-King  permitted  them  to  remain 
in  England. 

Let  us  remember  then,  that,  while  with 
us  a  church  covenant  means  an  obligation 
to  mutual  religious  sympathy  among  those 
who  join  in  it,  with  these  people  it  meant 
more.  They  did  not  meet  merely  to  wor- 
ship God,  or  in  sacramental  form  to  re- 
member their  Saviour.  They  believed  in 
the  power  of  "Together."  They  were  to 
stand  by  each  other  and  the  association  in 
whatever  hardship.  Bradford  himself  had 
withdrawn  from  the  parish  church  where 
he  was  baptized  and  had  been  brought 
into  the  company  and  fellowship  of  such 
as  were  then  called  "  professors."  For 
doing  this,  he  met  the  wrath  of  his  rela- 
tives and  the  scorn  of  his  neighbors.  But 
the  "Together,"  the  covenant,  was  stronger 
than  all. 

They  all  removed  to  Holland,  living  first 
in  Amsterdam,  and  then  removing  to- 
gether to  Leyden.  With  hard  and  steady 
work  they  made  a  competence.  So  happy 
and  comfortable  was  their  condition,  and 
so  attractive  their  circumstances,  and  espe- 
cially their  union,  that  their  numbers  en- 
larged considerably  from  the  outside  while 
they  were  in  Holland.  This  seems  natu- 
ral. For  here  was  a  society  of  Christian 
men,  with  whom  pure  men  and  women  of 
tender  conscience  could  unite  in  worship 
and  religious  sympathy,  and  could  bear 
each  other's  burdens.  They  lived  a  life, 
not  unpleasant,  not  oppressed  by  govern- 
ment, and  fearing  no  man.  Though  they 
lived  in  a  "foreign"  city,  there  were  so 
many  of  them  that  one  could  speak  the 
dear  English  language  as  if  he  were  at 
home.  So  was  it  that  Edward  Winslow 
and  his  young  bride,  that  John  Carver  and 
his  bride,  and  that  Miles  Standish  joined 
them.     Indeed,  of  all  the  little  company 
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who  first  landed  at  the  American  Plymouth, 
Brewster  and  Bradford  are  the  only  two  of 
whom  it  can  be  certainly  said  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  original  Scrooby  congrega- 
tion. It  is  almost  certain  that  Edward 
Southworth  was  a  third,  and  there  are  the 
names  of  many,  whose  history  is  not 
known,  who  were  probably  of  that  com- 
pany. 

They  had  the  additional  good  fortune 
of  being  able  literally  to  live  together.  A 
modern  phalanstery  would  not  have  been 
more  sociable,  —  nor  would  it  separate  a 
community  more  definitely  from  the  rest 
of  mankind. 

In  January  of  1611,  Robinson,  with 
three  others  of  the  company,  bought  a 
large  house  and  garden  near  the  Univer- 
sity and  Cathedral.  The  price  they  paid 
was  eight  thousand  guilders,  of  which  a 
quarter  was  paid  down  and  the  rest  secured 
by  mortgage.  They  obtained  possession 
the  next  year,  and  from  that  time  this 
large  house  became  the  place  of  worship 
of  the  church.  One  of  the  purchasers, 
Jepson  by  name,  was  a  carpenter.  He 
built  on  the  vacant  land  twenty-one  houses. 
These  were  occupied  by  the  several  fami- 
lies of  the  church,  and  they  thus  organized 
a  visible  settlement  of  their  own  within 
the  city. 

Almost  all  of  us  will  remember  dreams 
of  our  own,  —  or  even  plans,  —  of  similar 
settlements  of  congenial  souls.  Hundreds 
of  such  plans  have  taken  to  our  Western 
States  companies  of  people  who  agreed  in 
some  one  ruling  and  central  hope  ;  who 
liked  to  converse  on  it  with  each  other, 
and  were  willing,  even  by  changing  home, 
to  establish  a  town  where  at  first,  at  least, 
there  should  be  no  unsympathetic  neigh- 
bors. Thus  the  Moravians  founded  Beth- 
lehem, the  Icarians  founded  their  town, 
the  companions  of  Robert  Dale  Owen 
founded  Xew  Harmony.  In  the  Leyden 
home  of  the  Pilgrims  there  was  no  agree- 
ment to  share  and  share.  But  they  did 
make  a  town  within  a  city.  The  curious 
town  inhabited  by  the  paupers  of  Liverpool, 
walled  in  in  the  midst  of  the  great  city,  is 
not  more  distinct  from  it,  than  was  the 
Pilgrims'  home  from  the  rest  of  Leyden. 
This  little  settlement,  with  its  large  house 
for  the  pastor,  and  its  twenty-one  small 
.  for  the  people,  visibly  suggested  to 
all  men  who  saw  it  what  was  the  truth,  that 
here  was  one  company  of  men,  who,  with- 


out holding  their  goods  in  common,  had 
made  a  covenant  with  each  other  to  bear 
each  other's  burdens. 

We  do  not  know  precisely  how  many 
there  were  in  their  company.  Indeed,  it 
varied  from  time  to  time.  At  the  period 
of  the  embarkation  for  America,  the  "  larg- 
er part "  remained.  One  hundred  sailed. 
Such  an  expression  suggests  that  the  full 
number  then  was  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  whole  number  of  those  who  first 
and  last  crossed  to  America  was  appar- 
ently somewhat  less  than  two  hundred. 
But  these  were  not  all  from  Leyden. 

If  we  take  two  hundred  and  fifty  as  their 
number  in  Leyden,  it  would  seem  that 
almost  all  —  perhaps  all  —  were  accommo- 
dated in  the  little  town  within  a  city  which 
Jepson  built  in  Robinson's  garden.  For 
it  is  not  a  large  estimate,  considering  the 
housekeeping  of  those  days,  to  suppose  that 
there  was  an  average  of  ten  or  eleven  per- 
sons in  each  of  the  twenty- two  houses. 
After  they  landed  in  Plymouth,  in  their 
first  plans,  they  arranged  for  "  two  rows  of 
house  and  a  fair  street."  "Then  in  the 
afternoon  we  went  out  to  measure  the 
grounds,  and  first  took  notice  how  many 
families  there  were,  willing  all  single  men 
who  had  no  wives,  to  join  with  some  family 
as  they  saw  fit,  that  so  we  might  build 
fewer  houses,  which  was  done,  and  we 
reduced  them  to  nineteen  families.  To 
greater  families  we  assigned  larger  plots." 
"And  so  lots  were  cast  where  every  man 
should  lie,  which  was  done  and  staked  out. 
We  thought  this  proportion  was  large 
enough  at  the  first." 

This  was  on  the  28th  of  December;  on 
the  9th  of  January  they  divide  the  ground 
after  the  proportion  which  was  made. 
"  They  agreed  that  every  man  should  build 
his  own  house,  thinking  by  that  course  men 
would  make  more  haste  than  working  in 
common.  The  common  house  in  which 
for  the  first  we  made  our  rendezvous  being 
pear  finished  wanted  only  covering,  it 
being  about  twenty  feet  square." 

Actually  then,  they  were  more  closely 
settled  together  in  Leyden  than  they  were 
afterwards  in  Plymouth. 


When  the  time  for  emigration  to  New 
England  came,  they  needed  ships  and 
money  for  the  great  adventure.  They 
needed  much  more  than  they  had.  They 
therefore  went  into  partnership  with  certain 
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English  merchants,  men  who  wanted  to 
favor  a  Puritan  enterprise,  who  advanced 
the  necessary  capital.  It  was  just  such  an 
arrangement  as  many  a  young  man  makes 
to-day,  who  goes  West  to  take  up  a  ranch. 
In  the  case  of  the  Forefathers  the  arrange- 
ments were  somewhat  hard,  as  one  might 
expect,  considering  the  distance  of  the 
colony,  and  the  uncertainty  of  returns. 

A  negotiation  was  attempted  for  such  a 
purpose  in  1617,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 
In  a  second  effort  Cushman  and  Brewster 
were  sent  to  England,  and  made  an  agree- 
ment with  the  persons  who  eventually  fur- 
nished the  money.  Briefly  it  was  this  : 
About  seventy  merchants  and  other  gentle- 
men in  England,  living  mostly  near  Lon- 
don, "  aiming  to  do  good  and  to  plant 
religion,"  subscribed  at  least  ten  pounds 
each  to  the  adventure.  Many  subscribed 
more.  To  these  the  emigrants  joined  them- 
selves. Whoever  went  in  person,  over  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  was  counted  as  if  he 
had  subscribed  ten  pounds.  If  he  chose 
to  subscribe  ten  pounds  more,  in  provisions 
or  money,  he  was  counted  as  having  a 
double  share  of  stock,  —  and  in  that  pro- 
portion for  each  ten  pounds. 

All  these  adventurers,  those  who  stayed 
at  home  and  those  who  emigrated,  became 
partners  in  trade,  work,  fishing,  or  any 
other  enterprise.  The  emigrants  were  to 
be  fed  from  the  common  stock.  At  the 
end  of  seven  years  there  was  to  be  a 
division,  and  each  partner  was  to  receive 
a  dividend. 

The  particular  point  where  the  emigrants 
were  most  displeased  was  the  failure  of  the 
agreement  to  give  them  any  time  to  work 
for  themselves.  They  also  wished  and 
expected  each  man  to  own  his  house  and 
home  lot  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years. 
But  when  they  arrived  in  England,  their 
own  agents  had  gone  so  far  under  the 
agreement  that  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
sider or  re-adjust  any  details.  The  leaders 
were  determined  to  go.  In  face  of  all 
disappointment  they  held  the  others  up 
to  the  plan. 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  pecuniary  in- 
vestment which  these  poor  people  made 
in  providing  for  their  voyage.  It  is  clear 
enough  from  the  hard  bargain  which  they 
were  forced  to  accept  that  they  had  but 
little  ready  money  to  contribute.  The 
English  adventurers,  as  they  were  called, 
who  stayed  at  home,  were  merchants  and 


others,  of  the  Puritan  line  of  thinking,  who 
already  had  their  eyes  on  America  as  a 
possible  place  of  refuge,  if  the  liberty  of 
the  Gospel  were  too  much  hindered  at 
home.  They  expected  some  pecuniary 
return.  But  they  did  not  make  themselves 
into  a  corporation ;  they  did  not  invest 
very  large  sums.1  Most  of  them  wanted 
to  do  good  and  to  advance  religion.  Some 
of  them  were  soon  discontented  and  with- 
drew. But  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  largest 
part  of  the  ready  money  was  furnished  by 
those  who  stayed  at  home.  On  paper  there 
were  sixty  or  seventy  of  them  who  paid,  at 
least,  ten  pounds  each.  Some  of  these, 
however,  early  withdrew  from  their  engage- 
ments. And  when,  in  1627,  the  contract 
was  closed,  there  were  forty-two  left,  after 
death  and  dissatisfaction  had  reduced  their 
number.  They  received  from  the  colonists 
^1800  in  final  payment  of  their  invest- 
ments. By  the  account  which  the  instru- 
ment of  agreement  itself  requires,  the  colo- 
nists represented  about  forty  shares  in  the 
company,  without  any  estimate  of  their 
pecuniary  contributions.  Christopher  Mar- 
tin, and  some  others  of  the  English  adven- 
turers, joined  the  emigrants  from  Holland 
on  the  Mayflower. 

The  position,  then,  as  I  have  said,  was 
the  same  which  our  own  time  often  sees 
when  a  person  or  a  company  in  an  eastern 
city  of  the  United  States  sends  out  one  or 
more  emigrants  to  California,  to  Oregon, 
to  Montana  or  Texas,  providing  the  capi- 
tal for  the  adventure.  In  this  case  it  was 
agreed  that,  in  the  division  of  profits  at  the 
end  of  the  seven  years,  each  emigrant 
should  share  as  if  he  had  contributed  ten 
pounds  in  the  beginning,  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, should  receive  his  clothing,  his  food, 
and  his  home.  Such  in  substance  was  the 
agreement.  The  emigrants  lived  up  to  it 
fairly,  and,  as  has  been  said,  at  the  end 
of  seven  years  paid  the  stayers  at  home 
^1800,  in  discharge  of  their  share  in  the 
joint  enterprise. 

Carver,  Winslow,  Bradford,  Brewster, 
Standish,  Fuller,  and  Allerton  were  the 
persons  of  largest  means  in  the  Leyden 
group  of  the  emigrants.  It  seems  as  if 
their  quota  of  subscription  to  the  common 
stock  were  paid  in  "  provisions  "  for  the 
voyage  and  the  colony,  and  that,  by  pro- 

1  Sir  George  Farrar  and  his  brother  withdrew 
five  hundred  pounds  after  they  had  conversed  with 
Weston  on  the  wishes  of  the  Leyden  men. 
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visions,  is  meant  such  articles  of  food  as 
could  be  best  bought  in  Holland.  When 
the  little  vessel  arrived  in  England,  the 
colonists  met,  to  their  dismay,  the  old 
story  that  there  was  not  money  enough 
yet,  and  they  were  obliged  to  sell  from 
their  stores  sixty  pounds'  worth  of  butter 
which  had  been  provided  for  the  voyage. 
Cushman  had  already  cut  the  emigrants 
short  of  beer,  by  taking  that  article  from 
the  list  of  necessary  stores.  And  to  after 
times  it  is  an  interesting  thing  that  the  first 
settlers,  in  spite  of  themselves,  were  made 
teetotallers  for  a  year  by  this  enforced 
abstinence.1 

By  such  means  the  addition  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  for  things  absolutely  necessary 
was  made  as  hastily  as  possible  in  England. 
The  season  was  advancing,  —  and,  indeed, 
it  was  to  the  loss  of  time  here  and  now 
that  the  subsequent  hardships  of  the  first 
winter  in  America  were  due. 

Writing  on  the  20th  of  June,  Cushman, 
one  of  the  London  agents  of  the  Leyden 
party,  estimated  ^1500  or  ^£1600  as  the 
amount  needed  for  the  expedition.  Of 
this  he  could  only  find  that  ^"1200  had 
been  paid  in  by  all  parties,  besides  some 
cloth,  stockings,  and  shoes.  There  was  so 
little  money  among  the  Holland  adventur- 
ers that  Cushman  had  to  send  them  five 

1  As  late  as  1824  this  was  counted  as  a  hard- 
ship. In  his  anniversary  address  of  that  year, 
Edward  Everett,  in  recounting  the  hardships  of 
the  first  winter,  says,  "  Depending  on  the  charity 
of  the  shipmaster  for  a  draught  of  beer  on  board, 
drinking  nothing  but  water  on  shore."  In  1628 
Bradford  counts  it  as  a  terrible  extravagance  that 
Morton  and  his  ribald  crew  of  perhaps  fifty  people 
drank  ten  pounds'  worth  of  wine  and  liquor  at  one 
night  of  debauch.  And  so  it  was,  —  if  ten  pounds 
then  represent  eighty  pounds,  or  four  hundred  dol- 
lars now. 


hundred  pounds,  "though  we  may  go 
scratch  for  it,"  which  he  did.  With  such 
help  the  Holland  party  now  bought  their 
provisions  for  the  voyage  and  embarked. 
They  had  left  for  themselves  "  scarcely  any 
butter,  no  oil,  not  a  sole  to  mend  a  shoe, 
nor  any  man  a  sword  to  his  side,  and  were 
wanting  many  muskets,  much  armour." 

At  the  end  of  seven  years  the  handful  of 
the  original  company  which  was  left  closed 
this  hard  contract  by  a  final  payment 
amounting,  as   has  been   said,  to  ^"1800. 

It  is  from  utter  ignorance  of  these  de- 
tails that  Robertson  with  his  usual  care- 
lessness says  :  "  The  colonists  of  New 
Plymouth,  in  imitation  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  threw  all  their  property  into  a 
common  stock."  The  error  is  repeated 
by  Grahame,  and  even  by  Chief-Justice 
Marshall. 

Nothing  can  be  more  misleading.  They 
had  their  separate  homes,  their  separate 
property.  They  made  their  own  purchases, 
their  own  contracts,  their  own  wills.  For 
the  purpose  of  emigration,  they  were  in  a 
joint-stock  company,  and  they  agreed  to 
work  for  that  company,  rather  than  for 
their  own  personal  advantage,  while  the 
company's  venture  required.  So  does  a 
man  agree  who  makes  himself  partner  in 
any  partnership.  But  the  agreement  in 
no  sort  involves  the  surrender  of  personal 
property  in  a  common  stock. 

It  is  indeed  rather  a  curious  comment 
on  Robertson's  false  statement,  that  it  was 
these  very  men  who  invented  the  system 
of  public  Registration  of  Deeds  and  Wills, 
which  is  perhaps  the  strongest  protection 
of  Real  Property  now  known.  From  the 
simple  practice  of  their  little  state  it  has 
been  borrowed  in  all  the  Registries  of  the 
English-speaking  world. 
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BRADFORD'S  JOURNAL  is  our 
New  England  Old  Testament,  the 
Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Joshua  of  the 
Plymouth  Plantation,  the  story  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  in  Old  England,  in  Holland, 
and  in  New  England,  told  by  one  who  was 
of  them  from  the  beginning,  and  at  Ply- 
mouth became  their  governor.  If  we  turn 
to  the  Genesis  part  of  this  old  history,  to 
see  where  it  was  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
first  came  together,  we  read  only  that  it 
was  in  the  "  north  country,"  where  Lin- 
colnshire, Yorkshire,  and  Nottinghamshire 
border  on  each  other.  Anything  more 
definite  than  that  was  not  known  by  mod- 
ern students  until  1849,  not  Yet  f°rty  years 
ago.  The  historians  had  said  that  Brew- 
ster's house  was  a  "  manor  of  the  bishops  "  ; 
but  just  where  this  manor  of  the  bishops 
was  they  had  not  said,  and  had  not  tried 
very  hard,  I  think,  to  find  out.  But  in 
1849  a  careful  English  historical  scholar, 
Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  found  out  all  about 
it ;  and  his  little  book  on  The  Founders 
of  New  Plymouth  is  something  for  which 
all  lovers  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  will  be 
forever  grateful.  Old  Cotton  Mather  had 
said,  in  his  Magnalia  that  Bradford's  birth- 
place was  "  Ansterfield."  That  misled  the 
people,  because  there  was  no  such  place 
as  Ansterfield  to  be  found  in  England. 
Mr.  Hunter  showed' that  this  was  a  mis- 
print ;  and  that  the  place  meant  was 
Austerfield,  where  the  old  parish  register 
certifies  that  "  William,  the  son  of  William 
Bradfourth,"  was  baptized  in  March,  1590. 
And  he  showed  that  the  old  manor  house, 
the  home  of  Brewster,  was  at  Scrooby,  two 
or  three  miles  from  Austerfield.  It  was 
when  this  was  shown  that  the  pilgrims  from 
New  England  to  Old  England  began  to 
find  their  way  to  Scrooby.  The  first  of 
these  modern  pilgrims  was  doubtless  Dr. 
Dexter,  who  has  done  more  than  any  other 
to  help  us  to  be  intelligently  at  home  in 
the  places  of  the  fathers,  both  in  England 
and  in  Holland.  Dr.  Palfrey,  in  a  note  to 
the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  New 
England,  claimed  to  have  been,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visiting  Scrooby  in  1856, 
"  the  first  person  related  to  the  American 
Plymouth,"  who   had  trodden  those   old 


paths  since  Bradford  and  Brewster ;  but 
Dr.  Dexter  had  passed  two  days  there 
(July  9  and  10)  in  185 1,  only  two  years 
after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hunter's  book. 
To-day  there  are  few  months  in  summer 
which  do  not  find  some  American  saunter- 
ing from  the  Crown  Inn  at  Bawtry  toward 
the  little  church  at  Austerfield  or  the  site 
of  the  old  manor-house  at  Scrooby. 

There  are  few  traces  left  of  the  old 
Scrooby  manor,  —  nothing  but  the  old 
moat,  now  dry,  which  separated  its 
grounds  from  the  village,  and  some  rude 
stables,  among  whose  rafters  may  be  seen 
a  few  carved  beams,  which,  doubtless, 
once  did  service  in  the  palace  chapel.  But 
once  it  was  a  stately  place.  It  belonged 
to  the  Archbishops  of  York,  and  was  an 
occasional  hunting-lodge  or  resting-place 
of  theirs,  from  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  It  was  on  the  great  road  from 
London  to  York ;  and  sometimes  it  had 
distinguished  visitors  within  its  walls.  Car- 
dinal Wolsey,  after  his  fall,  when  he  was 
sent  from  court  to  his  diocese  of  York, 
lingered  for  weeks  at  Scrooby ;  and  here, 
too,  the  king  himself,  Henry  VIII.,  lodged 
not  long  afterward.  In  1541,  Leland  says 
that  at  Scrooby  he  saw  "  a  great  manor- 
place  standing  within  a  mote  and  belong- 
ing to  the  Archbishop  of  York  ;  builded  yn 
to  [two]  courtes,  whereof  the  first  is  very 
ample,  and  all  builded  of  tymbre,  saving  the 
front  of  the  haule,  that  is  of  bricke,  to  the 
wych  ascenditur  per  gradus  lapidis  [ascent 
is  had  by  steps  of  stone].  The  ynner  courte 
building,  as  far  as  I  marked,  was  of  tymbre 
building,  and  was  not  in  compace  past  the 
4  parte  of  the  utter  [outer]  courte."  At 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  time  in  which  we  are  interested,  the 
manor  was  leased  to  Sir  Samuel  Sandys, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  then  Archbishop  of 
York ;  and  under  him  the  old  house  was 
occupied  by  William  Brewster,  —  our  Elder 
Brewster,  —  then  a  young  man  of  about 
thirty.  Brewster  was  probably  born  at 
Scrooby,  where  his  father,  William,  and  his 
mother,  Prudence,  appear  to  have  resided 
as  early  certainly  as  15  71,  four  or  five 
years  after  his  birth.  He  had  been  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
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had  lived  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  a  con- 
fidential secretary  of  Davison,  the  queen's 
ambassador  in  the  Netherlands,  and  after- 
wards one  of  her  ministers.  When  Davi- 
son fell  and  was  cast  into  prison,  after  the 
execution  of  Mary  Stuart,  William  Brewster 
came  to  the  old  manor-house  of  Scrooby, 
to  act  for  his  father,  who  held  an  office 
there  in  the  service  of  the  queen ;  and, 
probably  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  be- 
came himself  the  "  post  "  or  post-master 
of  Scrooby.  This  was  an  office  of  govern- 
ment despatch,  with  the  good  salary  of 
^£90  or  ^100  a  year,  at  a  time  when  a 
master  mechanic  earned  but  a  shilling  a 
day,  a  clerk  not  more  than  ^5  a  year, 
and  a  principal  secretary  of  state  only 
^iooa  year.  It  was  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury later  that  private  letters  first  went  by 
post. 

Here  in  Scrooby  William  Brewster  lived, 
we  read,  "  in  good  esteem  among  his 
friends  and  the  gentlemen  of  those  parts, 
especially  the  godly  and  religious "  ;  he 
became  at  length  the  leader  of  those  in  the 
neighborhood  who  were  opposed  to  the 
Established  Church,  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Smith  and  Clyfton  and  Robinson 
at  Gainsboro  ;  and  it  was  in  his  house 
that  the  little  company  used  to  gather,  out 
of  which  grew  the  "  Mayflower "  Church 
and  the  colony  of  Plymouth. 

Surely,  and  especially  for  the  children 
of  New  England,  there  are  few  more  sacred 
spots  on  earth  than  this.  It  seemed  like 
a  Sabbath  on  the  bright  summer  morning, 
as  we  drove  over  the  hills  from  Gains- 
boro to  Scrooby.  It  was  at  Gainsboro 
that  the  other  church  used  to  meet,  of 
those  two  famous  churches  in  the  "  north 
country,"  the  church  of  which  John  Smyth 
was  pastor,  and  to  which  John  Robinson 
came  after  his  trouble  in  Norfolk  and 
before  he  joined  Brewster  and  Clyfton  at 
Scrooby  and  became  a  teacher  at  the  little 
church  in  the  old  manor-house.  We  had 
passed  the  night  at  Gainsboro.  It  is  a  long, 
monotonous  town  beside  the  river  Trent, 
with  a  narrow,  ugly,  squalid  main  street; 
and  we  were  glad  to  get  out  of  it  and  over 
the  bridge,  which  took  us  into  the  green 
try  and  up  the  hills  towards  Scrooby. 
Through  the  little  village  of  Beckingham 
we  rode  and,  further  on,  through  Gringley- 
on-the-Hill.  We  wished  that  Gringley-on- 
the-Hill  were  Scrooby  ;  for  a  finer,  sightlier 
situation  it   were   hard  to   imagine.       For 


twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  every  direction 
one  can  see  over  the  Lincolnshire  and 
Nottinghamshire  farms ;  and  the  mind's 
eye  easily  runs  on  and  on,  beyond  the  far 
horizon,  until  it  comes  to  Plymouth  Rock 
itself.  A  cloud  lay  in  the  south,  or  else 
we  should  have  seen  plainly  against  the  sky 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  twenty  miles  away.  We 
shall  always  think  of  Lincoln  and  its  cathe- 
dral hereafter,  when  we  hear  the  text  about 
the  city  set  on  a  hill,  which  cannot  be  hid. 
We  had  hardly  left  old  Boston  on  the  day 
before  yesterday,  before  it  came  in  sight, 
—  at  first  like  a  little  cloud  among  the 
other  clouds,  away  beyond  the  fens,  but 
ever  growing  more  distinct,  until  we  made 
out  clearly  the  massive  central  tower  of  the 
cathedral  and  the  two  smaller  towers  of 
the  west  front,  and  until,  at  last,  we  rolled 
into  the  station  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  with 
the  great  church  rising  grand  and  reverend 
above  the  town,  as  big,  almost,  as  all  the 
town  besides  ;  and  so  it  lay  behind  us,  now 
hidden  by  some  little  hill,  now  coming  out 
again,  all  the  way  to  Gainsboro.  As  Rob- 
inson and  Brewster  and  Clyfton  used  to 
come  over  to  Gainsboro,  to  visit  John 
Smyth,  in  1607,  they  would  see  Lincoln 
Cathedral  lying  thus  against  the  sky,  from 
the  time  when  they  got  to  Gringley-on-the- 
Hill,  until  they  came  to  the  lowlands  by  the 
Trent  and  saw  the  tower  of  Gainsboro 
parish  church  peeping  up  among  the  trees, 
just  as  it  does  to-day. 

It  was  two  or  three  years  before  1607 
that  Robinson  had  joined  the  little  con- 
gregation at  Gainsboro,  —  he  was  himself 
perhaps  a  native  of  Gainsboro,  • —  coming 
thither  from  Norwich,  which  was  in  those 
days  such  a  hot-bed  of  non-conformity. 
Dr.  Dexter,  in  one  of  his  books,  paints  an 
interesting  picture  of  his  arrival  among  the 
Gainsboro  people. 

"  It  must  have  been  an  impressive  scene  when 
at  Gainsboro  this  new  comer  presented  himself  to 
the  company  which  now  for  two  years  or  more 
.had  been  testing  successfully  the  ancient  promise: 
'The  righteous  will  hold  his  way,  and  he  whose 
hands  are  pure  shall  increase  his  strength.'  John 
Smyth  would  preside.  There  probably  would  be 
Helwys  and  Murton,  and  Hugo  and  Ann  Brom- 
head,  and  '  grave  and  fatherly  '  Richard  Clyfton, 
and  the  Scrooby  converts,  Richard  Jackson  and 
Robert  Rochester;  and  here  the  future  pastor  of 
the  Pilgrims  would  almost  surely  meet  some  with 
whom  he  was  to  take  loving  counsel  in  the  coming 
years.  Francis  Jessop  would  be  there  leading  his 
young  wife  Frances,  and  William  Brewster  (now 
37  or  38),  with  the  manly  young  Bradford,  coming 
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some  twelve  miles  over  from 
the  manor-house  and  from  Aus- 
terneld,  and  perhaps  George 
Morton,  to  be,  by  his  own  pen 
and  that  of  his  eldest  son,  in- 
separably indentihed,  with  the 
earliest  historic  literature  of 
this  Western  World.  It  is  my 
impression,  too,  that  here  and 
now  Robinson  first  came  to 
know  that  true  and  loving 
heart  which  most  intimately 
shared  his  joys  and  sorrows, 
and  made  a  comfortable  Eng- 
lish home  for  him  in  the  Low 
Countries  till  his  death." 


Lincolnshire  is  called 
the  poorest  in  natural 
beauty  of  all  the  counties 
of  England,  and  the  whole 
east  side  of  England,  in- 
deed, all  the  way  from 
London  to  York,  is  flat 
and  altogether  less  pictur- 
esque than  the  west  side. 
But  all  the  English  coun- 
try is  beautiful  to  us.  As 
one  looks  to  the  west  from 
Gringley-on-the-Hill,  here 
just  outside  the  Lincoln- 
shire borders,  one  has  a 
view  almost  as  beautiful 
as  that  from  Amherst  Col- 


Scrooby  Church. 
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lege  in  our  own  Massachusetts,  which  al- 
ways seemed  to  us  one  of  the  fairest  of 
New  England  landscapes.  Only  this  lacks 
the  background  of  the  Berkshire  hills. 
And  as  we  looked  down  from  the  top  of 
the  high  tower  of  St.  Botolph's  Church  in 
old  Boston,  upon  the  country  thereabouts, 
—  the  flattest  portion  of  all  flat  East  Eng- 
land, —  that  too  was  beautiful  for  its  sheer 


Harvard,  in  Emmanuel  College  Chapel. 
Two  days  we  passed  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
chiefly  suggestive  to  most  of  Carlyle's 
Past  and  Present,  and  Abbot  Samson, 
but  chiefly  interesting  to  us  as  the  cradle 
of  Independency,  first  rocked  in  1581  by 
Robert  Browne.  From  St.  Edmundsbury 
we  went  to  Sudbury  and  drove  to  old 
Groton  in   Suffolk,  the   English  home   of 


Scrooby,   coming  from    Bawtry. 


greenness  and  its  cultivation,  all  seeming 
so  like  a  garden,  as  almost  all  of  England 
does  to  us  Americans,  whose  great  country 
even  in  its  oldest  parts  is  nowhere  fully 
conquered.  Yes,  Lincolnshire  too  is  beau- 
tiful ;  and  we  are  glad  that  poets  have  lived 
there  and  loved  it.  Jean  Ingelow  was 
born  in  old  Boston  itself.  We  stood  by 
the  big  brick  house  beside  a  garden,  in  a 
plain  unlovely  street,  where  she  was  born ; 
and  many  will  remember  her  Lincolnshire 
verses.  In  a  little  village  farther  north 
Tennyson  was  born  ;  and  the  Lincolnshire 
landscape  has  found  its  way  into  his  poetry 
in  a  hundred  places. 

We  had  been  for  a  week  in  the  old 
Puritan  places  in  the  eastern  counties. 
At  Cambridge,  crowded  with  memories  of 
Puritanism  and  of  the  New  England  fathers, 
we  saw  the  new  memorial  window  to  John 


John  Winthrop.  The  old  Groton  church 
still  stands,  like  the  old  Scrooby  church. 
There  the  great  Governor's  ancestors  are 
buried ;  and  in  the  chancel  there  is  a 
beautiful  memorial  window  to  the  Governor 
himself,  placed  there  by  our  Robert  C. 
Winthrop.  We  went  to  Norwich,  so  im- 
portant in  the  histories  of  both  Robert 
Browne  and  John  Robinson.  And  then  we 
came  to  old  Boston,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Witham,  by  the  Lincolnshire  coast ;  and 
we  should  like  to  write  —  but  we  remem- 
ber that  this  is  an  article  about  Scrooby 
and  not  about  Boston  —  something  about 
its  grand  old  church,  the  finest  parish 
church  in  England,  its  lofty  tower  a  bea- 
con for  all  the  country  round  about  and 
for  the  ships  at  sea ;  and  something  about 
the  Cotton  chapel ;  and  something  about 
the  simple  wedding  which  we  saw  in  the 
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church,  and  the  romance  we  were  told 
about  the  bride  and  the  young  American 
husband  ;  and  something  of  the  cells  under 
the  Guildhall,  where  tradition  says  the 
Pilgrims  were  imprisoned  when  captured 
in  their  attempt  to  escape  from  Boston ; 
and  something  of  the  pride  of  old  Boston 
in  her  great  daughter  over  the  sea.  Every- 
where the  same  names  which  we  are  used 
to  in  New  England  bear  witness  that  this 
is  indeed  the  land  of  our  fathers.  Boston, 
Cambridge,  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Ipswich, 
Sudbury,  Groton,  Hingham,  and  a  hundred 
more,  —  they  are  alike  in  New  England 
and  here  in  the  eastern  counties  of  Old 
England.  But  where  in  New  England  are 
Austerfield  and  Scrooby? 

We  wished  that  Gringley-on-the-Hill 
were  Scrooby,  and  we  did  not  like  to  come 
down  to  the  plain  again ;  though  we  found 
Scrooby  pretty,  too,  when  we  came  to  it, 
in  the  green  meadow  by  the  Idle.  A  less 
important  little  village  than  the  Scrooby  of 
to-day  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  all  Not- 
tinghamshire. The  bright  girl  in  the  white 
apron,  at  the  White  Hart,  in  Gainsboro, 
was  sure  there  was  no  such  place  at  all ; 
and  the  man  who  drove  us  over,  talking  of 
Sir  Henry  Thompson's   chances   for  Par- 


and  its  past,  however  small  it  is  ;  and  here 
and  there  over  England  are  those  who,  as 
they  rattle  past  in  the  railroad  train,  look 
out  with  interest  upon  the  little  cluster  of 
brick  houses  round  the  church,  and  think 
of  the  story  of  Brewster  and  Bradford,  and 
of  the  great  oak  beyond  the  sea  which  has 
grown  from  this  little  acorn.  The  young 
surveyor  who  came  into  the  coffee-room 
of  the  Crown  Inn  at  Bawtry,  and  had 
dinner  with  us  there,  told  us,  not  knowing 
what  our  errand  was,  nor  even  that  we  were 
Americans,  not  to  fail  to  see  Scrooby,  for 
it  was  the  old  home  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
The  American  pilgrim  to  Scrooby  asks 
first  for  the  traces  which  connect  the  pres- 
ent with  the  past.  V^^^O 

"  The  general  features  of  the  landscape  —  the 
long,  low,  fertile  slopes,  the  verdant  marshes,  the 
meandering  Ryton  —  are  unchanged.  Standing 
by  the  sycamores  and  turning  toward  the  south- 
west, the  view,  beyond  question,  is  still  almost 
identical  with  that  which  used  to  meet  the  eye  of 
Brewster  as  he  looked  from  his  windows  upon  the 
sunset.  The  beautiful,  but  to  him  inhospitable, 
church,  with  its  graceful  gray  spire,  is  the  same, 
—  with  that  spire,  at  least,  unchanged  in  its  ex- 
terior, which  Leland,  in  1541,  described  as  'not 
big,  but  very  well  builded  of  square  polished 
stone  ';  while  the  cottages,  if  most  are  net  identi- 
cal, retain  the  old,  essential,  English  cottage  look. 
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Scrooby,  from  the  Fields. 


liament,  and  of  the  Americans  who  had 
bought  old  clocks  of  his  master,  and  of 
the  two  gentlemen  who  had  newly  taken 
the  house  by  Buckingham,  and  the  rest, 
had  never  had  a  passenger  for  Scrooby 
before,  and  at  two  or  three  cross-roads  had 
to  inquire  the  way,  regretting  at  the  end 
that  he  had  not  come  by  Bawtry  instead 
of  by  Ramskill.     But  Scrooby  knows  itself 


The  sycamores  themselves  are  supposed  to  have 
been  planted  subsequently,  and  to  mark  the  site 
of  the  main  building,  now  destroyed  and  gone. 
The  present  farm-house  is  surely  in  part  ancient 
enough  to  maintain  its  claim  to  have  formed  a 
portion  of  the  original  structure.  Aside  from  the 
huge  round  arch,  now  filled  up  with  later  masonry, 
and  a  remarkable  niche  in  one  of  the  walls,  inex- 
plicable upon  any  theory  which  would  connect  it 
with  the  present  uses  of  the  building,  two  rooms, 
those  nearest  the  bow-window,  are  very  remarkable 
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for  the  thickness  of  their  walls,  the  castellated  look 
of  their  windows,  and  their  general  aspect  of 
having  seen  better  days.  In  the  garden  between 
the  cottage  and  the  cattle-buildings,  and  quite 
near  to  the  latter,  stands  what  is  left  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey's  mulberry-tree,  of  whose  fruit  Brewster 
must  have  eaten  in  its  young  prime.  It  is  now 
but  a  mere  hollow  stump,  perhaps  ten  feet  high, 
with  a  few  green  shoots  feathering  its  one  live 
side.  The  most  suggestive  relic  of  all  is  found  in 
the   cow-house  beyond,  in  which   do   duty,  as  a 


pies,  and  where  a  crowd  of  men  and 
women  and  boys  and  girls  were  gathering 
peas.  It  is  a  bright,  busy  village,  with  a 
market-place,  and  is  the  best  place  for  the 
visitor  to  the  Pilgrim  country  to  make  his 
headquarters.  One  mile  beyond  Bawtry, 
as  one  comes  from  Scrooby,  is  the  little 
village  of  Austerfield,  whither  we  walked 
at  evening.     Austerfield  was  the  home  of 
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The   Bradford    House. 

THE    REPUTED   BIRTHPLACE    OF    BRADFORD. 


framework  holding  up  its  rude  title  roof,  certain 
old  carved  oak  tie-beams  and  rafters,  which  are 
most  manifestly  legacies  of  some  prouder  structure 
fallen  to  decay.  As  nearly  as  I  could  pace  the 
earthen  floor,  I  judged  that  these  tie-beams  are 
about  seventeen  feet  span,  while,  from  the  number 
of  the  beams  and  rafters  rudely  ornamented,  I 
imagined  that  this  framework  might  have  been 
originally  designed  to  cover  a  room  say  seventeen 
by  seventy  feet,  —  probably  the  great  hall  or 
chapel  of  the  manor-house.  If  I  am  right  in  this 
tare,  it  becomes  eminently  probable  —  since 
the  Sabbath  assemblies  of  these  Separatists  would 
have  almost  necessarily  occupied  that  room  in  the 
structure  —  that  these  oaken  beams  were  over  the 
hea/ls  of  the  Mayflower  church  when  they  cove- 
nanted together  to  be  the  Lord's,  and  vibrated  to 
the  strong  music  of  their  faithful  praise,  'whose 
hearts,'  Bradford  says,  '  y-  Lord  had  touched  wth 
heavenly  zeal  for  his  trueth.'" 

Bawtry  is  two  miles  from  Scrooby,  with 
a  pretty  road  between,  by  fields  which, 
when  we  passed  them,  were  red  with  pop- 


young  William  Bradford.  The  little  church 
in  which  he  was  baptized  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  smallest  and  most  curious  in 
England.  The  old  parish  clerk,  who  left 
the  shoe  he  was  mending  to  take  us  into 
the  church,  was  glad  to  see  an  American, 
—  the  greater  part  of  his  few  visitors  were 
Americans,  —  and  wished  that  he  might 
see  America.  He  was  born  and  had  lived 
all  his  seventy  years  —  we  write  of  a  day 
four  years  ago,  and  now  the  good  old  man 
is  dead  —  at  Austerfield,  where  his  father 
was  parish  clerk  before  him.  He  had 
hardly  ever  been  away  from  his  home,  — 
never  to  Doncaster,  he  said,  never  to  York, 
never  to  Lincoln.  Once  he  went  to  Derby  ; 
and  once  he  spent  a  week  in  London,  — 
a  wondrous  week,  in  which  Westminster 
Abbey  and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  Hyde 
Park  found  place.     He   asked   about   the 
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Bradfords  in  America,  some  of  whom  had 
been  to  Austerfield ;  and  he  seemed  to 
think  of  Austerfield's  distinguished  son 
quite  as  much  in  the  genealogical  as  in 
the  historical  connection.  He  feared  that 
Austerfield  to-day  was  becoming  a  poor, 
godless  place.  Tiny  as  is  the  little  church, 
it  was  too  big,  he  said,  for  all  who  cared  to 
come  to  it  on  Sunday ;  and  more  came 
to  the  little  Methodist  chapel  down  the 
street. 

We  wished  that  it  might  have  been  our 
fortune  to  be  at  Austerfield  on  Sunday. 
This  was  the  good  fortune  of  Dr.  Dexter, 
into  whose  companionship  it  is  so  natural 
for  the  pilgrim  to  Scrooby  to  keep  falling, 
and  so  the  reader  shall  go  to  church  at 
Austerfield  with  him  instead  of  with  us. 


tween  the  old  grass-grown  graves,  few  of  which 
have  any  stone  to  tell  who  lies  moldering  beneath, 
I  entered  the  chapel  through  the  quaint  Norman 
doorway,  and  sat  down  in  the  last  pew  on  the 
left  of  the  one  aisle,  —  one  of  several  which  are 
lettered  '  free  '  on  the  door. 

"  The  interior  is  plainness  itself,  made  prosaic  by 
rude  recent  plastering  and  cheap  carpentry.  Over- 
head, the  old  roof-timbering  is  concealed  by  a  flat 
modern  ceiling.  There  were  originally  80  sittings, 
of  which  65  were  free;  but  in  1835,  when  the 
chapel  was  floored  and  repaired  (by  condensation 
and  the  addition  of  a  little  gallery  projecting  over 
about  to  the  rear  of  the  last  line  of  pews),  75 
sittings  were  added,  of  which  yj  were  declared 
forever  free ;  making  the  present  nominal  accom- 
modation (which  I  think  would  be  found  uncom- 
fortable in  use)  154  sittings,  102  of  which  are 
perpetually  free. 

"  Only  three  or  four  persons  were  within  when  I 
entered,  but  others  soon  followed  us,  until  nearly 
fifty  were  present,  the  majority  looking  like  peas- 


Austerfield    Church. 


"  It  was  not  quite  two  P.M.  when  I  put  my 
hand  upon  the  little  gate  giving  admission  to  the 
small  graveyard  in  which  the  church  stands.  Find- 
ing it  still  locked,  I  strolled  on  toward  the  house 
which  tradition  associates  —  I  am  not  yet  clear 
as  to  its  authenticity  —  with  the  birth  and  early 
life  of  Governor  Bradford,  until  the  pleasant  tin- 
kle of  the  two  little  bells  which  swing  in  the  chapel 
turret  began  to  recall  me,  by  its  suggestion  that 
the  hour  of  service  was  drawing  on.  These  two 
bells  hang  side  by  side,  and  are  pitched  three  notes 
apart,  so  that,  as  the  sexton  in  the  little  gallery 
twitched  first  one  rope  and  then  the  other,  they  kept 
musically  yet  monotonously  calling  the  people. 

Passing  in  through  the  now  unclosed  gate  be- 


ants,  a  few  like  well-to-do  and  intelligent  farmers, 
and  their  wives  and  daughters.  A  minute  or  two 
after  the  appointed  hour  (2.30  p.m.)  the  curate 
came  in,  and,  putting  on  his  white  gown  behind 
a  screen  near  the  chancel  rail,  entered  the  reading- 
desk,  and  knelt  in  silent  prayer.  The  bell  which 
sounded  the  highest  note  then  ceased,  and  the 
other,  after  a  few  tolls,  did  the  same,  and  the 
sexton  came  down  out  of  the  little  gallery  and 
took  his  place  directly  under  the  reading  desk,  to 
act  as  clerk.  There  was  no  organ,  no  choir,  and 
no  singing,  and  the  curate  and  the  clerk  had  the 
service  pretty  much  between  them;  no  person,  so 
far  as  I  heard,  responding,  with  the  exception  of 
a  little  boy  near  me,  and  myself. 
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"  Knowing  that  the  curate  was  an  appointee  of 
the  rector  at  Bawtry,  whose  High-Churchism  had 
wearied  me  in  the  morning.  I  was  most  pleasura- 
bly  surprised  to  rind  so  delightful  a  service.  He 
seemed  over  forty,  and  had  very  near-sighted  eyes, 
which  gave  a  peculiar  and  almost  painful  expres- 
sion to  his  face;  but  he  looked  meek  and  good, 
and  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  so  gentle  and 
expressive  that  they  won  upon  my  heart  at  once. 
I  have  scarcely  ever  heard  the  service  given  with 
so  much  deep  feeling  and  such  earnestness  of  in- 
tonation, yet  always  in  singularly  low  tones.  There 
were  fewer  symptoms  of  High-Churchism  appar- 
ent here  than  had  been  exhibited  at  Bawtry;  per- 
haps none,  indeed,  unless  one  might  think  in  that 
connection  of  the  way  in  which  the  clerk 
in  responding  chanted  his  'Aniens,'  — 
in  a  nasal  tone,  pitched  far  above  any 
natural  key,  and  made  to  sound  as 
much  like  '  Arrrrrr-min  '  as  possible 


deigned  to  spare,  must  have  helped  to  let  in  tne 
light  of  heaven  upon  that  service.  The  clumsy 
old  stone  font,  which  on  the  accession,  some  years 
ago,  of  a  smart  '  Gothic  '  new  one,  had  been  ap- 
propriated by  the  old  clerk  as  a  watering-trough 
for  his  fowls,  but  which,  since  American  attention 
has  been  so  much  directed  to  the  spot,  has  been 
carried  back  and  now  lies  on  the  floor  in  the 
corner  behind  the  stove,  beyond  doubt  held  the 
water  used  when,  on  the  19th  March,  1589,  Wil- 
liam Bradford  was  consecrated  to  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.     The  rough  stone 


Bawtry   Market-Place  and   Church. 


Whether  it  was  that  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but 
something  proved  quite  too  much  for  the  gravity 
of  some  great  louts  of  boys  in  the  benches  behind 
me,  who,   after  several   undisguised   and   unmiti- 
gated   explosions    of    laughter,    clattered    off    the 
:ses. 
"  Several  visits  lo  this  chapel  have  impressed 
its  features  indelibly  on  my  memory.     Some  things 
'it  are  unchanged  since  long  before  the  time 
of  Bradford's  birth.    It  was  built  by  John  de  Builli, 
bly  during,  or  a  short  time  before,  the  reign 
:    Henry  II.  (1154-1189),  and  its  doorway,  with 
rnpound   arch  with   zigzag  and  beak   orna- 
i,   and    a  rude   carving  of   a    dragon,  is   es- 
'!    of    that    date.      The    exterior    has    been 
changed   scarcely  at  all.     The  rude  oak    chancel 
rail  is  clearly  many  hundreds  of  years  old,  and  is 
the   same    before    which    the    infant    Pilgrim   was 
ght    to    be    baptized    by    Henry    Fletcher,  in 
',lear  and   beautiful   hand   the  entry  of  that 
christening  on  the  parchment  record  still  exists, 
fe   custody  of   the   iron   box.     The   few 
small    lozenged    panes    of   ancient  stained    glass, 
the  boys  of  the  neighboring  farm-yard  have 


benches  on  either  side  of  the  doorway,  under  the 
little  side-entrance  porch,  have  scarcely  been  re- 
novated since,  as  a  boy,  he  sometimes  lingered 
upon  them.  Some  of  these  thick-lying  mounds 
may  possibly  have  then  hummocked  the  ground, 
but  more  likely  all  have  been  changed  again  and 
again.  Milner,  who  is  grave-digger  and  shoe- 
maker as  well  as  clerk,  told  me  that  he  seldom 
buried  anybody  that  he  did  not  dig  up  somebody 
else.  For  example,  on  the  previous  day,  in  open- 
ing a  grave  for  a  funeral,  he  had  exhumed  bones 
p.nd  a  part  of  a  coffin  quite  fresh  and  undecayed. 
I  asked  him  what  he  did  with  them,  and  he  re- 
plied that  he  threw  dirt  over  them  until  the  fu- 
neral party  had  gone,  and  then  tumbled  them  in 
with  the  new  body  into  the  old  grave." 

Near  by  the  little  church  at  Austerfield 
is  an  old  house  which  is  at  least  as  old  as 
Bradford's  time  and  is,  doubtless,  the  only 
building  in  the  village,  besides  the  church 
itself,  which  is  as  old  as  that.  This  old 
house,    the    present    Austerfield    tradition 
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In   Scrooby. 


avers,  was  Bradford's  birthplace,  and  the 
pale,  tired  housewife  who  admitted  us, 
making  many  apologies  for  her  disordered 
kitchen,  even  showed  us  an  old  copper 
kettle  in  which  tradition  says  that  Brad- 
ford once  hid  safely  from  the  pursuivants, 
with  a  hen  resting  quietly  on  the  lid.  Now 
that  the  antiquarians  have  thoroughly  iden- 
tified these  Pilgrim  places,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  a  big  crop  of  myths  will 
quickly    grow.       Already    they    show    at 


Scrooby  the  place  on  the  Idle  where  the 
Pilgrims  launched  their  boats  for  the  Hum- 
ber  ;  and  the  daughter  of  the  Scrooby  post- 
master, as  she  went  with  us  for  the  keys  to 
the  church,  even  told  us,  with  exuberant 
confidence,  that  it  was  from  this  point  that 
the  Mayflower  sailed. 

Yes,  the  myth  will  grow,  and  the  tradi- 
tion, mixed  up  with  the  ever  fuller  and 
more  careful  history ;  and  the  poet  will 
turn  with  the  scholar,  more  and  more  as 
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the  centuries  go  on,  to  this  little  Scrooby 
in  the  meadow.  It  will  be  ever  less  and 
less  the  Scrooby  which  Elder  Brewster 
knew.  Besides  the  old  church  and  the 
remains  of  the  old  buildings  which  once 
stood  in  the  yard  of  the  manor,  only  the 
village  inn  and  a  rude  little  cottage,  where 
a  feeble  woman  teaches  the  Scrooby  chil- 
dren, have  lasted  to  our  day.     These,  too, 


by  the  children  of  New  England,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  We  wish 
that  that  monument  might  be  a  library, 
standing  by  the  grounds  of  the  old  manor 
house.  We  wish  that  it  might  be  full  of 
books  showing  what  has  come  of  the  faith- 
fulness of  these  old  saints  and  heroes,  not 
only  for  the  use  of  the  American  student 
who  wanders  here,  but  for  the  use,  too,  of 


Old   Manor  Grounds,   Scrooby. 


will  yield  to  time.  But  the  sacred  memo- 
ries of  Scrooby  will  not  yield ;  and  year 
by  year,  the  historian  shall  revive  the  old 
time  more  completely  for  the  pilgrim 
hither. 

We  wish  that  there  might  be  some  mon- 
ument at  Scrooby,  some  monument  reared 


these  simple  folk  of  Scrooby  and  Bawtry 
and  Austerfield.  Memorials  of  Brewster 
and  Robinson  and  Bradford  should  be 
upon  its  walls  ;  and  none  could  turn  there 
without  getting  good,  without  getting  in- 
spiration for  nobler  service  in  Old  England 
or  in  New. 


DID   JOHN    HAMPDEN   COME   TO  NEW   ENGLAND? 

By  Edwin  D.  Mead. 


I. 


IN  Edward  Winslow's  Good  Newes 
fro?n  New  England,  printed  in  Lon- 
don ia  1624,  there  is  a  passing  allusion, 
which  has  provoked  no  little  controversy 
since  1798,  and  which  still  piques  curiosity 
in  one  familiar  with  the  adventures  and 
romances  which  crowd  early  New  England 
history  and  the  sundry  strange  vicissitudes 
of  the  Puritan  time.  It  is  in  the  account 
of  Winslow's  own  visit  to  Massasoit,  in 
March,  1623.  News  had  come  to  Ply- 
mouth that  Massasoit  was  sick  and  likely 
to  die,  and  also  that  a  Dutch  ship  had 
been  stranded  near  his  dwelling.  It  being 
the  custom  of  the  Indians,  when  any  were 
sick,  especially  men  of  note,  that  their 
friends  should  visit  them  or  send  some 
message,  it  was  thought  well  by  the  people 
of  Plymouth  at  this  time  to  observe  this 
"  laudable  custom  "  toward  Massasoit,  who 
had  been  so  faithful  a  friend  to  themselves. 
A  good  opportunity  was  offered,  at  the 
same  time,  for  some  conference  with  the 
Dutch,  which  was  a  thing  just  then  de- 
sired. Winslow  was  selected  for  the  em- 
bassy, because  he  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  Dutch  language.  The  story  shows 
that  he  also  had  sufficient  knowledge  of 
physic  to  relieve  Massasoit  from  a  very 
bad  predicament  and  probably  save  his 
life.  He  set  off  for  Massasoit  with  some 
cordials,  such  as  the  Plymouth  people 
thought  suited  to  the  case;  "having"  — 
these  are  his  own  words  — "  one  Master 
John  Hamden,  a  gentleman  of  London, 
who  then  wintered  with  us,  and  desired 
much  to  see  the  country,  for  my  consort, 
and  Hobbamock  for  our  guide." 

This  is  the  passage  which  has  provoked 
discussion  and  curiosity.  Who  was  this 
Master  John  Hamden  ?  Was  it  the  great 
John  Hampden?  The  issue  was  first 
raised  by  Dr.  Belknap,  in  1798,  almost 
two  centuries  after  Winslow  wrote.  Re- 
ferring to  the  passage,  in  his  article  on 
Bradford,  in  his  American  Biography  (Vol. 
II.,  p.  229),  he  said:  "I  suppose  this  to 
be  the  same  person  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  illegal  and 


arbitrary  demand  of  King  Charles  I.  He 
had  previously  (1637)  embarked  for  New 
England  with  Oliver  Cromwell,  Sir  Arthur 
Haslerig,  and  others ;  but  they  were  pre- 
vented from  coming  by  the  King's  procla- 
mation against  disorderly  transporting  his 
Majesty's  subjects  to  the  plantations  in 
America.  Hamden  was  born  in  1594,  and 
was  29  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  being 
in  Plymouth,  in  1623.  See  Neal's  Hist. 
N.  E.,  Vol.  I.  151  ;  Hazard's  State  Papers, 
Vol.  I.  421  ;  Northouck's  Biographical 
Dictionary,  H.A.M."1 

1  The  reference  in  Hazard  is  to  a  copy  of  the 
royal  proclamation  of  April  30,  1637,  against  the 
transporting  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  to  America 
without  license,  "  because  of  the  many  idle  and 
refractory  humours  whose  only  or  principal  end 
was  to  live  without  the  reach  of  authority," — the 
proclamation  which  is  supposed  to  have  stopped 
Hampden  and  Cromwell.  The  reference  in  Neal 
is  to  the  well-known  account  of  the  attempt  of 
Hampden  and  Cromwell  to  sail.  A  copy  of  an 
order  of  the  Privy  Council,  Jan.  19,  1632,  is  given, 
with  reference  to  "  great  Distractions  and  much 
Disorder  in  the  Plantations  in  the  parts  of  America 
called  New  England,  which  if  they  be  true,  and 
suffered  to  run  on,  would  tend  to  the  Dishonour 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  utter  ruin  of  the  Plantation." 
It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  Neal  gives  just 
here  an  account  of  Mr.  Blackstone,  whom  Win- 
throp's  colony  found  already  settled  at  Shawmut 
(Boston),  and  whose  antecedents  are  still  shrouded 
in  mystery,  as  well  as  of  another  romantic  figure 
who  appeared  in  Boston  about  1632,  "one  Sir 
Christopher  Gardener,  a  Knight  of  Jerusalem  and 
of  the  family  of  the  famous  Bishop  of  that  Name 
in  Q.  Mary's  Reign.  He  was  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  pretending  he  had  traveled  over  the  great- 
est part  of  it,  and  came  now  to  New  England  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  retirement;  he  brought 
over  with  him  a  servant  or  two,  and  a  pretty  young 
woman,  whom  he  called  his  cousin;  he  went  for 
a  Puritan,  but  was  in  reality  a  Roman  Catholic; 
and  having  been  guilty  of  some  misdemeanours 
soon  after  his  arrival,  he  fled  from  justice  and  took 
sanctuary  among  the  Indians  of  Plymouth  Colony." 
His  subsequent  strange  adventures  are  recorded 
by  Neal,  and  Belknap  or  any  imaginative  reader 
may  well  have  seen  in  his  presence  here  some  like- 
ness to  that  of  Master  John  Hamden.  The  best 
account  of  Sir  Christopher  Gardiner  is  that  by 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Mass.  His.  Soc,  Vol.  XX.,  p.  60,  1883.  See 
also  Morton's  New  Canaan,  chap.  xxx.  Our 
New  England  poets  and  novelists  have  made  con- 
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Dr.  Belknap  was  the  founder  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  The 
Rev.  John  Eliot,  one  of  the  five  persons 
associated  with  him  in  the  formation  of 
the  society,  speaks  of  him  as  also  its 
"  most  laborious  and  diligent  member." 
He  was  a  most  industrious  and  painstaking 
student,  and  his  American  Biography  is 
but  one  of  many  works  which  show  how 
deeply  he  had  delved  into  the  details  of 
early  New  England  history.  When  there- 
fore he  supposed  the  Master  John  Ham- 
den  of  Winslow's  narrative  to  be  the  great 
John  Hampden,  it  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  a  mere  careless  conjecture,  but  some- 
thing entitled  to  serious  consideration.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  had  any 
evidence  of  a  character  different  from  that 
which  we  have.  His  conjecture,  more- 
over, does  not  appear  to  have  stimulated 
any  investigation  or  have  awakened  any 
interest  in  New  England  at  the  time. 
Holmes,  in  his  Annals  of  America,  pub- 
lished in  1805  (republished  soon  after- 
wards in  London),  when  giving  the  account 
of  the  visit  of  Winslow  and  "  Hambden  " 
to  Massasoit,  refers  in  a  brief  note  to  Dr. 
Belknap's  supposition,  without  himself  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  in  the  matter,  and 
there  may  have  been  other  similar  notices  ; 
but  no  further  significant  word  was  spoken 
until  Baylies  published  the  first  volume  or 
part  of  his  Historical  Memoir  of  the  Col- 
ony of  New  Plymouth,  in  1830.  Baylies 
says,  speaking  of  the  visit  to  Massasoit 
(i.,  no)  :  Winslow  was  "attended  by  Hob- 
bomock  for  a  guide,  and  the  celebrated 
John  Hampden  for  a  companion  (who  was 
then  sojourning  at  Plymouth,  and  who  felt 
an  anxious  desire  to  see  the  country)  "  ; 
and  he  adds  in  a  note  :  "  When  wander- 
ing about  the  woods  of  Pokanoket,  or  along 
the  banks  of  Taunton  River,  or  sleeping  in 
Indian  huts,  little  did  Hampden  dream  of 
the  fate  which  awaited  him ;  little  did  he 
think  that  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  com- 
mence the  overthrow  of  the  British  mon- 
archy, and  to  shed  his  blood  in  the  firs4- 

siderable  use  of  the  melodramatic  knight.     Miss 

Sedgwick  introduced  him,  under  the  name  of  Sir 

Philip  Gardiner,  into  her  novel  of  Hope  Leslie. 

The   historian    Motley  turned   him  to  account  in 

-  ,r:    of    Merrymount,   published    in    1849. 

Whittier  touched  upon  him  in  Margaret  Smith's 

yournal;  and  Mr.  John  '1 .  /.dams,  in   his  Knight 

of  the  Golden  Melice.     Finally,  Longfellow  put  the 

/    1  ,■  l  ////  topher  Gardiner  into  the  mouth 

landlord,  in  the  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn. 


daring  attempt  for  a  free  constitution  in 
England." 

What  ground  Baylies  had  for  this  distinct 
and  positive  assertion  I  do  not  know.  I 
do  not  believe  that  he  had  any  good  or 
sufficient  ground.  If  he  had  made  any 
special  researches,  yielding  special  results, 
it  is  unlikely  that  we  should  have  no  special 
advices  concerning  them.  In  the  lack  of 
such  advices  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to 
conclude  that  his  assertion  had  the  same 
ground  as  Dr.  Belknap's  conjecture  —  the 
similarity  of  names  re-enforced  by  the 
common  belief  in  Hampden's  intention 
and  attempt  to  come  to  New  England  in 
1637.  Dr.  Belknap's  conjecture,  indeed, 
may  itself  be  the  main  ground  of  Baylies's 
assertion  —  we  learn  from  his  preface  that 
he  had  read  Belknap's  second  volume  with 
special  interest  —  and  we  may  thus  have 
here  merely  another  illustration  of  the  de- 
velopment of  a  myth  from  its  vague  to  its 
definite  stage,  a  process  in  which  most 
excellent  and  scholarly  men  have  often 
unconsciously  helped,  as  well  as  rash  and 
ignorant  men  like  those  in  Mr.  Conway's 
recent  interesting  narrative,  who  got  one 
of  Shakespeare's  pall-bearers  buried  in  the 
old  Virginia  churchyard.  Francis  Baylies 
certainly  seems  to  have  been  a  scholarly 
and  careful  and  considerable  man,  who 
knew  what  he  was  about.  He  was  some- 
what lacking  in  the  patience  necessary  for 
the  most  thorough  investigation ;  "  rather 
indolent,"  writes  a  careful  scholar  who 
knew  him,  "but  a  man  of  fine  literary 
taste,  a  lover  of  history,  and  a  man  of  tena- 
cious memory."  He  was  a  Taunton  law- 
yer, Register  of  Probate  at  Taunton  for 
ten  years,  one  of  the  trustees  of  Bristol 
Academy  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  a 
member  of  Congress  for  six  years.  At  the 
time  of  the  printing  of  the  first  part  of  his 
history  of  Plymouth,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature ;  and  just 
afterwards,  in  1832,  he  was  appointed  min- 
ister to  Buenos  Ayres.  He  died  in  1852. 
He  was  born  at  Dighton  in  1783.  Besides 
his  Memoir  of  New  Plymouth,  he  published 
many  historical  and  biographical  articles 
and  addresses,  and  he  left  an  extensive 
history  of  the  United  States  in  manuscript. 

One  further  reservation  is  to  be  made,  in 
criticising  this  definite  assertion  of  Baylies. 
Baylies  was  an  Old  Colony  man,  a  native, 
as  has  been  said,  of  Dighton,  the  son  of  a 
most  intelligent  physician  there,  who  was  a 
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gentleman  of  distinction  in  that  part  of  the 
State,  who  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
in  1760,  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  in  1775,  and  afterwards  several 
times  member  of  the  State  Council.  Dr. 
Baylies  died  at  Dighton  in  1826,  just  be- 
fore his  son  published  the  first  part  of  his 
Memoir  of  Plymouth  Colony.  It  is  not 
wrong  to  suppose  that  he  knew  something 
of  the  work,  or  that  he  may  have  taken  a 
general  interest  in  its  preparation.  Dying 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  he  was  born  in 
1744,  when  Old  Colony  traditions  were 
much  fresher  and  much  more  numerous 
than  they  were  a  hundred  years  afterwards. 
Francis  Baylies  tells  us,  in  the  preface  to 
his  history,  that  his  work  had  simply  been 
that  of  a  compiler,  seeking  to  bring  into 
connected  shape  the  facts  which  are  scat- 
tered through  many  works,  —  Mourt,  Wins- 
low,  Prince,  Winthrop,  Mather,  Hubbard, 
etc.  The  merit  of  his  history  "  is  not  in  its 
novelty,  as  nothing  now  can  be  gleaned 
from  tradition."  Yet  that  he  was  himself 
affected  by  a  hundred  Old  Colony  tradi- 
tions is  in  every  way  probable  ;  that  he 
was  brought  up  —  this  man  of  "  tenacious 
memory"  —  among  discussions  of  a  hun- 
dred Old  Colony  questions  is  sure  ;  and  that 
his  imagination  and  curiosity  were  excited 
by  the  interesting  location  of  his  own  Old 
Colony  home  is  as  apparent  from  his  pages 
as  the  industry  with  which  he  prosecuted 
his  studies  of  the  history  of  the  surround- 
ing towns  and  country.  When  he  imagines 
Hampden  "wandering  about  the  woods  of 
Pokanoket,  or  along  the  banks  of  Taunton 
river,"  he  is  speaking  fondly  of  the  places 
with  which  he  himself,  as  boy  and  man, 
was  most  familiar.  The  country  through 
which  Winslow  and  "  Master  John  Ham- 
den  "  passed,  on  their  journey  to  visit 
Massasoit,  was  precisely  the  country  round 
about  our  author's  home.  Namasket,  where 
they  ''lodged  the  first  night,"  was  in  the 
present  town  of  Middleboro ;  the  "  ferry 
in  Corbitant's  country,"  to  which  they  came 
the  next  day,  was  at  or  near  Slade's  ferry, 
in  the  present  town  of  Somerset,  the  town 
immediately  south  of  Dighton ;  Mettapoi- 
set,  where  Corbitant  dwelt,  and  where  Cor- 
bitant's wife  "  entertained  them  with  much 
kindness,"  was  the  neck  of  land  in  Swansey, 
now  called  Gardner's  neck ;  and  Pokano- 
ket, the  residence  of  Massasoit,  six  miles 
further  on,  was  in  the  present  town  of 
Bristol,  on  Narragansett  Bay.  These  places, 


immediately  adjacent  to  Baylies's  native 
town,  are  the  places  where,  outside  Ply- 
mouth itself,  the  tradition  of  Hampden's 
presence  would  naturally  have  been  strong- 
est, if  there  were  such  a  tradition.  In  his 
special  account  of  Swansey,  Baylies  care- 
fully indentifies  them  all,  again  remarking 
(ii.,  232)  that  Winslow's  companion  was 
"  the  celebrated  John  Hampden." 

At  almost  the  very  time  that  Baylies's 
volume  was  published  in  New  England, 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  references  to 
this  question  of  Hampden  at  Plymouth, 
which  has  ever  been  made,  appeared  in 
Old  England.  It  was  in  the  shape  of  a 
communication  to  the  London  Examiner 
of  April  22,  1832,  by  Mr.  John  To  will 
Rutt,  the  learned  editor  of  Burton's  Diary. 
This  was  two  years  after  the  publication 
of  Baylies's  volume  ;  but  it  is  quite  im- 
probable that  Mr.  Rutt  was  incited  by 
Baylies,  or  that  he  had  ever  seen  Baylies's 
work.  It  is  inherently  unlikely  that  Bay- 
lies had  become  known  in  England  at  this 
time ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  Mr. 
Rutt,  who  refers  to  Dr.  Holmes's  old  quo- 
tation from  Belknap,  should  not  have  re- 
peated Baylies's  definite  assertion  if  he 
had  just  read  the  new  American  book. 
Mr.  Rutt's  letter  bears  the  caption,  "  John 
Hampden  in  America,"  and  is  as  fol- 
lows. It  should  be  remarked  that  Nugent's 
Memorials  of  Hampden  had  been  pub- 
lished in  London  the  previous  year.  The 
"accomplished  Edinburgh  Reviewer  "  re- 
ferred to  was  Lord  Macaulay,  whose  well- 
known  essay  upon  Hampden,  occasioned 
by  Nugent's  work,  appeared  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  for  December,  1831. 

"Newington  Green,  April  5th,  1832. 

"  Sir,  —  Give  me  leave  to  offer  you  an  histor- 
ical passage  which  may  agreeably  illustrate  an 
early  period  in  the  life  of  Hampden.  Such  a 
slight  notice,  in  a  colonial  work,  probably  little 
known  in  England,  would  easily  have  escaped 
Lord  Nugent's  researches  or  those  of  his  accom- 
plished Edinburgh  Reviewer. 

"The  work  to  which  I  refer,  printed  at  Boston, 
N.  E.,  1736,  is  entitled  A  Chronological  History 
of  New  England,  by  Thomas  Prince,  M.A.  At 
page  129,  from  'Winslow's  Relation,'  one  of  the 
earliest  'printed  tracts,'  I  find  the  following  nar- 
rative. '  1623,  March.  News  comes  to  Plimouth 
that  Massasoit  is  like  to  die,  and  that  a  Dutch 
ship  is  driven  ashore,  before  his  house,  so  high, 
that  she  could  not  be  got  off,  till  the  tides 
increase,  upon  which  the  Governor  sends  Mr. 
Edward  Winslow  and  Mr.  John  Hampden,  a 
gentleman  of  London,  with  Hobomak,  to  visit 
and  help  him,  and  speak  with  the  Dutch. 
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"  '  The  first  night,  we  lodge  at  Namasket;  next 
day  at  one,  come  to  a  ferry,  in  Corbitant's  country, 
and  three  miles  further,  to  Mattapuyst,  his  dwell- 
ing place,  (though  he  be  no  friend  to  us,)  but  find 
him  gone  to  Pokanokik,  about  five  or  six  miles 
off.  Late  within  night  we  get  thither,  whence 
the  Dutch  had  departed :  find  Massasoit  extreme 
low,  his  sight  gone,  his  teeth  fixed,  having  swal- 
lowed nothing  for  two  days;  but  using  means,  he 
surprisingly  revives.  We  stay  and  help  him  two 
nights  and  two  days.  At  the  end  of  the  latter, 
taking  our  leave,  he  expresses  his  great  thankful- 
ness. We  come  and  lodge  with  Corbitant,  at 
Mattapuyst,  who  wonders  that  we,  being  two, 
should  be  so  venturous. 

"  '  Next  day,  on  our  journey,  Hobomak  tells 
us,  that  at  his  coming  away,  Massasoit  privately 
charged  him  to  tell  Mr.  Winslow  there  was  a  plot 
of  the  Massachusuks.  That  night  we  lodge  at 
Namasket;    the  next,  get  home.' 

"  Edward  Winslow,  one  of  the  fathers  of  New 
England,  first  appears  '  1620,  Dec.  6,'  among  'ten 
of  their  principal  men,'  whom  they  'send  out  in 
their  shallup  to  circulate  the  bay,'  in  search  of 
a  landing  place  (p.  76).  Hutchinson  {Hist. 
Mass.  i.,  187)  says  'he  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
best  family,  of  any  of  the  Plimouth  planters,  his 
father  being  a  person  of  some  figure  at  Droitwich, 
in  Worcestershire.' 

"  The  following  entry  in  the  Chronological  His- 
tory (p.  140)  may  fix,  with  great  probability, 
in  the  absence  of  any  information  on  the  subject, 
the  date  of  Hampden's  return  to  England : 

"  '  1623,  Sep.  10. — This  day,  the  Ann  sails  for 
London,  being  laden  with  clap  boards,  and  all 
the  beaver,  and  other  furs  we  have :  with  whom 
we  send  Mr.  Winslow,  to  inform  how  things  are, 
and  procure  what  we  want' 

"  Edward  Winslow  printed  his  '  Account  of  N. 
E.  to  Sep.  to,'  during  this  visit  to  London,  whence 
he  returned,  in  1624.  After  governorships  of  Ply- 
mouth and  missions  to  England,  he  settled  there 
in  1646,  as  agent  for  the  colony.  In  1665  [1655], 
he  was  appointed  by  the  protector,  one  of  '  three 
commissioners  to  superintend  and  direct  the  opera- 
tions of  Penn  and  Venables  ' ;  and  '  died  on  board 
the  fleet,  in  the  West  Indies,'  aged  60,  leaving  a 
'  name  '  that  '  in  New  England,  will  never  be  for- 
gotten.' Such  was  the  associate  of  John  Hamp- 
den. Of  the  other  dramatis  persona :  Massa- 
soit was  a  'great  Sagamore,'  who,  'in  1621,'  had 
visited  the  Governor,  when,  'after  salutations,  the 
Governor  kissing  his  hand,  and  the  King  kissing 
him,  they  agree  on  a  league  of  friendship,'  which 
'  lasted  to  1675.'  Hobomack  was  '  a  chief  captain 
of  Massasoit's'  and  Gorbitant  'a  petty  sachem.' 

"  Dr.  1  \  olmes  of  Gambridge,  N.  E.,  in  his  Amer- 
ican Annals,  (1808)  says,  (i.,  185)  '  Mr.  Hampden 
wintered  (1623)  with  the  Plymouth  colonists,  and 
i  much  to  see  the  country,  and  is  supposed 
by  I  x.  Belknap  {Biog.^  ii.,  229)  to  be  the  same  who 
afterwards  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition 
to  the  arbitrary  demands  of  Gharles  I.'  From  these 
early  associations  Hampden  would,  probably,  be 
foremost,  in  1638,  to  promote  that  well-known 
t  of  emigration  which  Gharles,  so  fatally  for 
himself,  interrupted  by  his  prerogative. 

"  It  appears  in  the  Parliamentary  History,  that 

from  February,  162J-2  to  February,  1623-4,  Hamp- 

enatorial    duties  must  have    been    entirely 


suspended.  Thus,  there  would  be  abundant  leis- 
ure for  the  visit  to  America;  and  I  have  not  found 
Lord  Nugent  assigning  any  occupation  to  the 
patriot,  during  that  interval.  His  Lordship  will, 
I  am  persuaded,  be  gratified  to  contemplate  John 
Hampden,  in  the  New  World,  encouraging  by  his 
presence  and  his  counsel  the  early  exiles  from  the 
reckless  tyranny  of  Church  and  King;  and  explor- 
ing, especially  on  a  mission  of  kindness,  '  the  wil- 
derness and  the  solitary  place  '  destined  to  '  be 
glad '  as  the  cultivated  abodes  of 

"  '  Men,  high-minded  men 

Who  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain.' 

"  Thus  may  '  the  great  Republic  '  quickly  effacing 
the  foul  blot  of  negro  bondage,  advance  rapidly  to 
attain  that  consummation  of  just  government,  'the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number';  till,  as 
Claudian  describes  the  fascinations  of  royalty, 
componitur  orbis  ad  exemplum.  + 

"J.  T.  RUTT." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Rutt  quotes 
both  Prince  and  Holmes  as  writing  Hamp- 
den. This  is  incorrect.  Both  of  them 
write  Hambden  — Winslow  originally  having 
written  the  name  Hamden,  as  we  have  seen. 
This  question  of  the  spelling  of  the  name, 
however,  is  not  an  important  one,  as  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  orthographic 
conditions  of  the  seventeenth  century  might 
imagine  it  to  be.  The  language  had  not 
at  that  time  advanced  to  the  firmness  of  a 
definite  orthography,  and  we  find  in  almost 
all  the  Puritan  books  that  the  spelling  of  a 
thousand  words  depends,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Sam  Weller  in  later  times,  very  much 
upon  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  speller. 
Men's  names,  which  we  should  expect  to 
find  firmly  fixed  soonest  of  all,  appear  in 
most  varied  guise ;  and  if  one  writing 
Hampden's  name  in  1624  pleased  to  put 
it  down  with  a  /,  he  would  do  it,  and  if  he 
did  not  please  nobody  would  think  the 
worse  of  him.  It  seems  alternately  the 
golden  age  of  the  phonetic  speller  and 
the  age  of  his  veriest  despair.  If  we  could 
get  hold  of  the  authentic  genealogical  tables 
of  the  Hampden  family,  we  should  proba- 
bly find  quite  as  great  variations  as  we  find 
in  the  chronicles.  Clarendon  spells  the 
name  Hambden,  being  followed  therein  by 
Warburton.  Cotton  Mather  uses  the  same 
form.  Dr.  Belknap,  when  referring  clearly 
to  the  great  English  patriot,  writes  Hamden. 
Phinehas  Pratt,  as  we  shall  see,  referring  to 
the  Hamden  of  Winslow's  narrative,  writes 
Hamdin.  Winslow  probably  never  saw 
Master  John  Hamden  write  his  name,  and 
if  he  had  it  is  very  doubtful  what  particular 
form  he  would  have  seen. 
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Mr.  Rutt's  letter  presents  no  new  evi- 
dence on  the  Massachusetts  side  of  the 
subject,  the  authorities  quoted  by  him  being 
familiar  and,  in  both  instances,  second- 
hand, —  although  it  is  of  great  interest  to 
find  a  learned  English  antiquary,  well  versed 
in  Puritan  history,  affected  by  these  old 
allusions  in  the  same  way  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts scholars  had  been  affected.  But 
on  the  English  side,  by  ascertaining  that 
Hampden's  parliamentary  duties  must  have 
been  suspended  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
visit  to  Plymouth,  and  by  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Lord  Nugent,  in  his 
biography,  does  not  account  for  Hampden 
during  this  time,  he  brings  forward  most 
important  points,  probably  the  most  im- 
portant which  have  been  suggested  in  the 
whole  discussion,  since,  if  the  problem  is 
ever  definitely  solved  at  all,  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  it  must  be  solved  from  the 
English  side.  Mr.  Rutt's  contemplation  of 
Hampden  at  Plymouth  encouraging  and 
counselling  the  exiles  is,  in  any  event, 
rather  airy.  In  1623  Hampden  was  not 
thirty  years  old,  and  he  was  not  in  any  way 
a  conspicuous  man.  If  he  visited  Plymouth 
at  all,  it  was  not  as  a  counsellor  but  as  a 
learner,  not  to  give  encouragement  but  to 
get  encouragement  for  himself  and  for  the 
Puritans  in  England,  who  were  already 
beginning,  in  such  large  numbers,  to  look 
hopefully  and  anxiously  over  the  Atlantic 
to  New  England. 

Mr.  Rutt's  letter  arrested  the  attention 
of  John  Forster,  who,  in  1837,  published, 
in  his  Lives  of  Eminent  British  Statesmen, 
the  brief  biography  of  Hampden  afterwards 
included  in  his  Statesmen  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  it  elicited 
any  comment  from  Lord  Nugent  or  any- 
body else.  Forster  mentions  it  rather  dis- 
paragingly, as  an  attempt  "  too  ingenious 
to  be  passed  altogether";  but  the  only 
point  he  urges  in  rebuttal  is  a  trivial  one  : 
"  Hampden  had  recently  married,  and,  as 
no  mention  is  made  of  Mrs.  Hampden  in 
the  record  of  the  visit,  does  Mr.  Rutt  think 
the  patriot  had  tired  so  soon  of  her  soci- 
ety ?  "  To  any  observations  of  Forster  here 
the  greatest  weight  could  not  be  attached. 
His  biography  of  Hampden  does  not  bear 
witness  to  any  original  investigation,  but  is 
altogether  a  mere  epitome  of  Nugent. 

Returning  to  America,  we  come  next  to 
the  well-known  note  of  Alexander  Young, 
in  his  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrims  (p.  314), 


published  in  1841.  This  note,  coming 
from  so  distinguished  a  scholar  and  having 
so  unmistakably  the  tone  of  "  sound  com- 
mon sense,"  came  quickly  to  be  regarded 
in  most  quarters  as  the  final  word  on  the 
subject.  It  effectually  stopped  further  dis- 
cussion for  a  number  of  years,  and  is  still 
the  authority  referred  to  by  most  plain 
people.  The  note  is  so  important  that  it 
is  here  given  in  its  entirety.  It  follows  the 
allusion  to  Master  John  Hamden  in  Wins- 
low's  account,  which  is  reprinted  in  the 
Chronicles.     Dr.  Young  says  : 

"  It  was  conjectured  by  Belknap  {Am.  Biog.,  \\.t 
229),  and  has  since  been  repeatedly  asserted  as  a 
fact  by  other  writers,  that  this  person  was  the  cele- 
brated English  patriot  of  the  same  name.  But  this 
is  highly  improbable.  Hampden,  who  was  born  in 
1594,  and  married  in  1 619,  was  a  member  of  the 
parliament  which  assembled  in  January,  1621,  and 
was  dissolved  by  James  in  1622,  under  circum- 
stances and  in  a  juncture  of  affairs  which  rendered 
it  certain  that  a  new  parliament  must  soon  be 
called.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  a  person  in 
Hampden's  circumstances,  a  man  of  family,  wealth, 
and  consideration,  would,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
gratifying  his  curiosity,  have  left  England  at  this 
critical  period,  on  a  long  voyage  to  another  hemi- 
sphere, and  run  the  risk  of  not  being  at  home  at  the 
issuing  of  the  writs  for  a  new  parliament.  For  the 
passage  to  America  was  at  that  time  precarious; 
the  vessels  were  few,  and  the  voyage  a  long  one ; 
so  that  the  person  who  undertook  it  could  not  rea- 
sonably calculate  upon  getting  back  in  much  less 
than  a  year.  Winslow's  companion,  whoever  he 
was,  must  have  come  in  the  Charity,  which  brought 
Weston's  colony,  unless  we  adopt  the  improbable 
supposition  that  this  '  gentleman  of  London '  em- 
barked in  one  of  the  fishing  vessels  that  visited  the 
Grand  Bank,  and  took  his  chance  of  getting  to 
Plymouth  as  he  could.  Now  the  Charity  left  Lon- 
don the  last  of  April,  1622,  and  arrived  at  Plymouth 
the  last  of  June.  The  visit  to  Massasoit  took  place 
in  March,  1623,  and  after  this  no  vessel  sailed  for 
England  till  the  Ann,  September  10,  in  which  Wins- 
low  went  home.  Of  course  this  '  gentleman  of 
London '  must  have  been  absent  at  least  eighteen 
months,  which  it  is  altogether  improbable  that 
Hampden  would  have  done,  running  the  risk  of 
not  being  at  home  to  stand  for  the  next  parliament, 
to  which  he  undoubtedly  expected  to  be  returned, 
as  we  know  he  actually  was. 

"  Besides,  had  this  companion  of  Winslow  been 
the  great  English  patriot,  the  silence  of  the  early 
Plymouth  writers  on  the  point  is  unaccountable. 
On  publishing  his  Good  News  from  New  Eng- 
land immediately  on  his  arrival  in  London,  in 
1624,  one  object  of  which  was  to  recommend  the 
new  colony,  how  gladly  would  Winslow  have  ap- 
pealed for  the  correctness  of  his  statements  to  this 
member  for  parliament  who  had  passed  more  than 
a  year  in  their  Plantation.  How  natural  too  would 
it  have  been  for  him  to  mention  the  fact  in  his 
Brief  Narrative  published  in  1646,  only  three 
years  after  the  death  of  the  illustrious  patriot. 
Bradford,  also,  whose  sympathies  were  all  with  the 
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popular  party  in  England,  in  writing  an  elaborate 
history  of  the  colony,  would  not  have  failed  to  re- 
cord the  long  residence  among  them  of  one  who, 
at  the  time  he  wrote,  had  been  so  distinguished  as 
the  leader  of  that  party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
That  his  lost  history  contained  no  such  passage  we 
maybe  certain;  for  had  it  been  there  it  must  have 
been  quoted  either  by  Prince  or  Morton,  who  make 
so  free  use  of  it,  both  of  whom,  too,  mention  this 
visit  to  Massasoit,  and  would  not  have  omitted  a 
circumstance  so  honorable  to  the  colony. 

"Again,  Winslow's  companion  was  a  'gentle- 
man of  London.''  Now  although  John  Hampden 
happened  to  be  born  in  London,  when  his  father 
was  in  parliament  in  1594,  he  was  properly  of 
Buckinghamshire.  Winslow,  who  was  himself  of 
Worcestershire,  if  he  knew  who  Hampden  was, 
would  not  have  called  him  a  '  gentleman  of  Lon- 
don ' ;  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  this  English 
gentleman  would  have  spent  so  many  months  in 
the  colony  without  making  himself  known  to  its 
two  leading  men,  Winslow  and  Bradford. 

"  Equally  unfounded  is  the  statement  that  has 
gained  so  wide  a  currency  and  become  incorpor- 
ated with  the  history  of  those  times,  and  is  repeated 
in  Lord  Nugent's  Life  of  Hampden,  that  John 
Hampden,  in  company  with  Cromwell,  Pym,  and 
Hazelrigg,  had  actually  embarked  for  America  on 
board  a  fleet  in  the  Thames,  in  1638,  but  were  de- 
tained by  an  order  from  the  Privy  Council.  Miss 
Aikin,  in  her  Memoirs  of  Charles  L.,  ch.  xiii.,  was 
the  first  to  detect  and  expose  this  error  of  the  his- 
torians. See  also  the  authorities  referred  to  in 
Bancroft,  i.  411,  412.  For  some  of  the  views  in 
this  note  I  am  indebted  to  the  MS.  suggestions  of 
the  learned  editor  of  Governor  Winthrop's  History 
of  New  England." 

The  learned  editor  of  Winthrop's  History- 
was  James  Savage.  What  his  views  were 
upon  the  subject  appears  from  the  brief 
paragraph  upon  Hamden  in  his  Genea- 
logical Dictionary  (ii.,  343),  published  in 
i860  :  —  "  Hamden,  John,  Plymouth,  1622, 
a  '  gentleman  of  London,'  says  Winslow, 
'  who  wintered  with  us,  and  desired  much 
to  see  the  country';  went  home  1623. 1 
Belkn.  in  Amer.  Biog.  II.  229,  suppos.  he 
might  be  the  immortal  patriot  of  Bucking- 
hamsh.,  and  Baylies,  I.  no,  and  others  less 
instructed,  have  often  assum.  the  certainty 
of  the  conject. ;  but  in  the  whole  compass 
of  possibil.  no  position  seems  weaker,  than 
that  the  illustrious  John  Hampden,  who 
resisted  the  King's  unlawful  demand  of 
shipmoney,  and  consecr.  his  cause  by  early 
d.  in  arms,  was  ever  in  our  country,  much 
more,  that  he  was  abs.  from  home,  twelve 
or  fourteen  months,  as  is  necessar.  implied 
in  his  corn,  in  1622  and  going  in  1623, 
in  the  two  yrs.  only  three  ships  sail. 
from   our   Plymouth.     See  Young,   Chron. 

1  How  floes  Savage  know  this? 


of  Pilgr.  314.  Gov.  Bradford  in  his  min- 
ute Hist,  would  surely  have  noted  such 
agreeable  incid." 

Certainly  no  two  scholars  of  their  time 
could  be  named  whose  knowledge  of  early 
New  England  history  and  its  literature  was 
more  thorough  and  minute  than  Savage's 
and  Young's,  none  whose  opinion  on  a 
question  of  this  character  could  count  for 
more.  Savage  —  who,  after  all,  is  proba- 
bly the  principal  authority  here,  since, 
while  his  own  word  is  brief,  he  was  doubt- 
less Young's  main  inspirer  —  was  President 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
an  indefatigable  student,  and  certainly  our 
most  eminent  genealogist.  Besides  his 
important  separate  works,  he  has  given  us 
most  valuable  gleanings  from  New  Eng- 
land history,  filling  a  hundred  pages  in  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  — 
names  of  early  settlers,  extracts  from  rec- 
ords, accounts  of  rare  books  and  tracts 
written  in  New  England.  "  No  subtle 
divine  or  civilian,"  says  Loring,  "  ever  fol- 
lowed up  the  minutest  point  of  doubt  with 
more  conscientions  regard  to  accuracy. 
We  know  not  the  man  of  more  scrupulous 
nicety."  Yet,  in  immediate  connection  with 
this  tribute,  Mr.  Loring,  a  faithful  descend- 
ant of  Hull,  has  to  show  how  the  most 
scrupulous  historian  is  "off  his  guard  "  on 
the  point  of  the  representation  of  that  far- 
famed  peninsula  in  the  General  Court ; 
and  Mr.  Waters  or  some  new  English 
Joseph  Hunter  may  yet  demonstrate  that 
his  opinion  about  "  Master  John  Hamden  " 
was  no  more  infallible.  The  mention  of 
Mr.  Waters  reminds  us  of  the  reference  by 
Mr.  Savage,  in  the  preface  to  his  Genea- 
logical Dictionary,  to  the  case  of  John 
Harvard,  and  the  fact  that  it  seemed  much 
less  likely  five  years  ago  that  material  would 
be  discovered  throwing  light  upon  the  an- 
cestry of  John  Harvard  than  it  seems  to- 
day that  material  may  be  discovered  that 
shall  conclusively  determine  the  where- 
abouts of  John  Hampden  in  1622  and 
1623.  "The  hope  of  ascertaining  to  a 
reasonable  extent  the  early  history  of  John 
Harvard,"  said  Mr.  Savage,  "was  certainly 
one  of  the  chief  inducements  of  my  visit 
to  England  early  in  1842.  I  would  have 
gladly  given  five  hundred  dollars  to  get 
five  lines  about  him  in  any  relation,  private 
or  public.  Favored  as  I  was  in  this  wish 
by  the  countenance  and  aid  of  His  Excel- 
lency, Edward  Everett,  then  our  minister 
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to  London,  no  trace  could  be  found,  ex- 
cept in  his  signature  to  the  rules  on  taking 
his  degrees  at  the  University,  when  he  is 
titled  of  Middlesex."  Yet  Mr.  Savage 
may  have  been  a  hundred  times  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  documents  which  held 
the  secret,  and  which  at  once  opened 
themselves  to  Mr.  Waters  when  the  right 
key  was  brought. 

Dr.  Young  was  the  Recording  Secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
and  the  equal  of  Savage  in  faithfulness 
and  zeal.  "Few  men  among  us,"  said 
Rev.  Chandler  Robbins,  in  the  Memoir 
prepared  for  the  Historical  Society  upon 
Dr.  Young's  death,  "  have  manifested  a 
greater  fondness  for  the  study  of  the  early 
annals  of  New  England,  a  more  hearty  ad- 
miration of  the  characters  of  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  or  a  more  thorough  and  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  plant- 
ing and  establishment  of  the  colonies. 
The  two  historical  works  "  —  The  Chroni- 
cles of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  The  Chron- 
icles of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  —  "  which 
he  edited  with  marked  ability  and  illustra- 
ted with  copious  notes,  will  bear  his  name 
to  posterity  and  secure  for  him  lasting  rep- 
utation as  a  laborious,  accurate  and  zealous 
chronicler."  "  The  prominent  quality  of 
his  mind,"  said  Dr.  Gannett,  who  preached 
his  funeral  sermon,  "  was  thoroughness.  His 
strongest  characteristic  was  faithfulness. 
In  his  studies  he  was  exact.  He  loved  re- 
search, and  he  loved  elegance.  We  could 
always  rely  on  the  information  he  gave,  for 
it  had  been  gathered  up  by  careful  com- 
parison and  close  investigation." 

From  the  disparagements  of  two  such 
men  as  Young  and  Savage,  it  would  natu- 
rally be  supposed  that  the  Hampden  tradi- 
tion would  not  easily  recover.  They  set 
the  tone  for  the  thought  which  has  chiefly 
prevailed  on  the  subject  in  New  England 
from  that  time  to  this.  "  It  is  now  cer- 
tain," said  Edward  Everett  Hale,  in  1869/ 
"  that  John  Hampden  is  not  the  Hampden 
who  spent  an  early  winter  with  our  Ply- 
mouth friends."  It  is  not  of  course  to  be 
supposed  that  Mr.  Hale  was  merely  echo- 
ing Young  and  Savage ;  and  it  is  particu- 
larly interesting  to  note  that  he  feels  to- 
day that  his  language  in  1869  was  too 
strong.     "  I  am  most  eager  to  believe  that 

1  Lecture  on  "  Puritan  Politics  in  England  and 
New  England,"  published  in  the  volume  of  Lowell 
Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  Massachusetts. 


our  Hampden  was  John,"  he  writes  in  a 
recent  letter,  "  and  lately  have  said  that  he 
might  be." 

If  there  was  one  New  England  scholar 
whose  opinion  in  this  field  had  equal 
weight  to  that  of  Young  and  Savage,  it 
was  Samuel  G.  Drake ;  and  Mr.  Drake, 
upon  a  careful  review  of  the  whole  matter, 
presently  declared  that  it  seemed  to  him 
quite  probable  that  Dr.  Belknap  conject- 
ured rationally,  and  that  Hampden  really 
visited  New  England.  Mr.  Drake,  best 
known  to  the  general  public  by  his  His- 
tory and  Antiquities  of  Boston,  and  his 
works  on  the  Indians,  was  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic,  industrious,  and  accurate  anti- 
quarians whom  we  have  had  in  America ; 
and  he  gave  to  no  subject  more  close  and 
constant  attention  than  to  that  of  the  re- 
lations between  the  early  colonists  and 
England.  He  was  one  of  the  five  original 
founders  of  the  New  England  Historic- 
Genealogical  Society ;  he  was  the  first  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  society,  and 
was  afterwards  its  president.  He  was  the 
conductor  of  the  N  E.  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Register  to  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  volume,  and  to  the  time  of  his 
death  one  of  its  most  important  contribu- 
tors, doing  more  than  any  one  else  to  fix  the 
character  of  its  contents.  He  spent  a  long 
time  in  London,  engaged  in  researches  in 
the  British  Museum  and  among  the  colonial 
papers  in  the  State  Paper  Office  ;  and  upon 
his  return,  in  i860,  published  a  valuable 
work  upon  the  Result  of  some  Researches 
among  the  British  Archives  for  Information 
relative  to  the  Founders  of  New  England. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  it  was  from  a  hint 
of  his  that  Barry  was  led,  in  1855,  to  the 
identification  of  the  Bradford  manuscript, 
which  had  been  lamented  by  Young,  in  his 
Chronicles,  and  by  almost  all  scholars,  as 
lost  forever ;  but  this  is  a  delicate  sub- 
ject, and  no  definite  assertion  to  this  effect 
can  be  made.1  As  to  the  Hampden  mat- 
ter, Barry,  who  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  History  of  Massachusetts  the  same 
year  that  the  Bradford  manuscript  was  dis- 
covered, was  of  the  opinion  that  Winslow's 
companion  was  "  probably  not  the  cele- 
brated patriot  of  that  name,  as  some  have 
supposed,"  appealing  to  Young  as  his  au- 
thority.   It  was  in  1866  that  Drake  took  up 

1  See  Justin  Winsors  paper  on  the  Bradford 
manuscript,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Mass.  Hist- 
Soc,  xix.,  118,  1 881-1882. 
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the  subject,  in  a  new  edition  of  Baylies's 
Memoir  of  Plymouth,  which  he  edited,  and 
to  which  he  added  an  entire  new  part. 
He  said.  "  Baylies  should  not  have  stated 
unqualifiedly  that  '  the  celebrated  John 
Hampden '  was  among  the  Pilgrims  on 
their  arrival  at  Plymouth.1  It  is  true  he 
was  of  the  right  age  for  such  an  adventure, 
being  born  in  1594  ;  entered  college  (Ox- 
ford) 1609  ;  married  1619.  Lord  Nugent, 
his  biographer,  does  not  seem  to  have  kept 
very  closely  on  his  trail  during  the  period 
in  which  he  might  have  spent  a  few  months 
with  the  Forefathers.  Whoever  this  '  Mas- 
ter John  Hamden '  was,  it  is  certain  he 
was  not  of  the  commonalty.  In  his  pe- 
culiar manner  Mr.  Young  says,  'John 
Hampden  never  was  in  America,'  which 
assertion  he  fortifies  with  a  heavy  argu- 
ment in  an  extensive  note.  Yet  with  due 
deference  I  must  give  it  as  my  opinion 
that  said  argument  does  absolutely  nothing 
towards  proving  his  assertion.  Indeed, 
Hampden's  biographers  seem  to  have  lost 
sight  of  him  altogether,  almost  from  the 
time  of  his  marriage  till  1625.  Neither 
the  time  of  his  arrival  at  nor  departure 
from  this  country  is  known.  We  know  he 
was  at  Plymouth  as  late  as  the  month  of 
March,  1623.  See  Phinehas  Pratt's  Nar- 
rative, in  Mather's  Relation,  edition  1864.2 
Pratt  calls  him  '  Mr.  Hamdin.'  Mr.  J.  W. 
Dean,  in  his  paper  on  the  Embarkation  of 
Cromwell  and  his  Friends  for  N.  Eng- 
land (N.  E.  His.  6°  Gen.  Reg.  XX.,  113), 
notices  the  conjecture  respecting  John 
Hampden's  being  at  Plymouth.  He  seems 
sceptical,  but  advances  no  new  objection 
to  the  affirmative.  That  the  early  histori- 
ans, as  the  Mathers,  Prince,  and  Hutchin- 
son, do  not  recognize  in  the  gentleman  at 
Plymouth  the  patriot  Hampden,  I  do  not 

1  This  is  certainly  a  careless  statement  on 
Drake's  part.  Baylies,  of  course,  does  not  say  that 
it  was  "  on  their  arrival  at  Plymouth." 

2  Pratt  reached  Plymouth  March  24th,  "  the 
next  Hay  "  after  the  "  yearly  court  day."  Winslow's 
and  Hamden's  visit  to  Massasoit  was  immediately 
before  this,  undoubtedly  in  March,  as  stated  by 
Prince. 


look  upon  as  any  argument  against  it.  It 
is  simply  plain  that  they  gave  the  matter 
no  thought.  Had  they  considered  it  of 
any  consequence,  they  would  assuredly 
have  given  their  opinion  as  to  who  this 
John  Ha?nden  was  or  who  he  was  not.  It 
is  pretty  certain  that  the  patriot  was  a  resi- 
dent of  London  between  16 19  and  1623. 
On  a  survey  of  what  is  at  present  known 
on  the  subject,  it  seems  quite  probable 
that  Dr.  Belknap  conjectured  rationally; 
and  that  there  is  more  than  a  probability 
that  the  afterwards  renowned  gentleman 
was  once  in  New  England." 

Phinehas  Pratt's  Narrative,  here  men- 
tioned for  the  first  time  in  this  discussion, 
is  highly  important,  as  containing  the  only 
mention  of  Hamden  at  Plymouth  known 
to  us  outside  of  Winslow's  account.  It  is 
important  as  seeming,  to  my  mind,  al- 
though I  have  nowhere  found  the  point 
remarked  upon,  to  settle  the  time  and 
manner  of  Hamden's  coming  to  New  Eng- 
land. It  is  very  improbable  that  Young 
was  acquainted  with  this  allusion  to  "  Mr. 
Hamdin"  in  Pratt's  Narrative.  Mr.  Deane, 
in  a  note  to  Bradford's  History,  published 
in  1856,  two  years  after  Dr.  Young's  death, 
observes  that  "  Pratt's  narrative  is  extant, 
but  has  not  been  published."  Indeed,  the 
narrative  was  well  known  to  Morton  and 
others.  It  was  first  published  in  the  Mass. 
His.  Soc.  Col.  Vol.  XXXIV.,  1858,  with 
notes  by  Frothingham.  Dr.  Young  had 
remarked  that  "  Winslow's  companion, 
whoever  he  was,  must  have  come  in  the 
Charity,  which  brought  Weston's  colony, 
unless  we  adopt  the  improbable  supposi- 
tion that  this  '  gentleman  of  London  '  em- 
barked in  one  of  the  fishing  vessels  that 
visited  the  Grand  Bank,  and  took  his 
chance  of  getting  to  Plymouth  as  he 
could."  Pratt's  Narrative  seems  to  me  to 
furnish  strong  direct  evidence  that  "  Ham- 
din "  did  come  in  the  Charity,  or  in  the 
Sparrow,  or  the  Swan,  Weston's  two  other 
ships,  and  to  relieve  us  of  all  necessity  of 
resorting  to  any  "  improbable  suppositions  " 
as  to  how  he  got  here. 


[  To  be  concluded.^ 


THE    PILGRIMS    IN    LEYDEN. 

By  Rev.  Henry  M.  Dexter,  D.D) 


IN  one  of  those  stately  folios  still   in  their 
place  on  the  shelves  of  the  archives  in  the 
Stad-huis  of  Leyden,  we  find  the  entry,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation,  viz.  :  — 

"  To  the  Honorable  the  Burgomasters  and  Court 
the  city  of  Leyden  :  With  due  submission  and  respe 
Jan  Robarthse,  minister 
of  the  Divine  Word,  and  *x-. 
some  of  the  members  of 
the  Christian  Reformed 
Religion,  born  in  the  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain,  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  per- 
sons, or  thereabouts,  men 
and  women,  represent  ^hat 
they  are  desirous  of  com- 
ing to  live  in  this  city,  by 
the  first  of  May  next,  and 
to  have  the  freedom  there- 
of in  carrying  on  their 
trades,  without  being  a 
burden  in  the  least,  to  any 
one.  They,  therefore,  ad- 
dress themselves  to  your 
Honors,  humbly  praying 
that  your  Honors  will  be 
pleased  to  grant  them  free 
consent  to  betake  them- 
selves as  aforesaid." 

This  is  without  date 
or    signature,    but    the 


action  of  the  authori- 
ties upon  it,  written  in 
the  margin,  bears  date, 
and  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  Court,  in  making 
a  disposition  of  this  present 
memorial,  declare  that  they 
refuse  no  honest  person? 
free  ingress  to  come  and 
have  their  residence  in  this 
city,  provided  that  such 
persons  behave  themselves, 
and  submit  to  the  laws  and 
ordinances;  and  therefore 
the  coming  of  the  memo- 
rialists will  be  agreeable 
and  welcome. 

"Thus  done  in  their  session  at  the  Council 
House,  12  February,  1609. 

"  Signed,  I.  van  Hout." 

1  In  the  preparation  of  this  article  upon  the 
home  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Leyden,  little  more  has 
been  attempted  than  the  rearrangement  of  mate- 
rial already  used  in  the  chapter  on  John  Robinson 
in  my  work  on  Congregationalism,  as  seen   in   its 
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1  he  Stad-huis,    Leyden. 

It  must  have  been  a  lovely  vernal  jour- 
ney by  which  the  Pilgrims  changed  their 
residence    from    Amsterdam     to    Levden. 


Literature,  and  in  an  article  upon  the  Pilgrims  in 
Holland,  furnished  some  years  ago  to  a  religious 
magazine  which  was  but  little  read  and  died  an 
early  death.  I  have  made  certain  corrections  and 
added  some  new  facts. 
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Out  along  the  Haarlem  Canal,  or  possibly 
by  a  short  cut  to  the  New  Sea,  their  clumsy 
vessels  would  creep  until  they  emerged 
upon  the  Harkmmer  Meer — an  inland 
lake,  in  itself  and  its  adjuncts  then  stretch- 
ing within  a  short  distance  of  the  place  of 
their  destination,  although  since  pumped 
dry,  and  by  Dutch  industry  turned  into 
fruitful  fields  —  then  a  few  hours  of  broad 
open  water,  and  they  would  strike  narrow- 
ing defiles  edged  with  green,  the  Lange 
Rack,  the  Xagher  MeerP  the  Eymers  Poel, 


inhabitants.  It  was  beautiful  exceedingly, 
in  its  way.  One  of  its  French  chroniclers 
described  it  thus  :  — 

"  The  city  of  Leyden  is,  without  contradiction, 
one  of  the  grandest,  the  comeliest,  and  the  most 
charming  cities  of  the  world.  The  cleanness  and 
breadth  of  its  streets;  the  number  of  its  canals 
provided  with  bridges,  bordered  on  either  side  by 
lindens  \_de  Tilleuls],  which  during  the  summer 
heats  cast  delightful  shadows,  where  the  people 
make  their  promenade;  the  tidiness  and  elegance 
of  its  buildings,  and  its  great  number  of  public 
places  embellished  likewise  with  lindens  or  elms 


In    Holland. 


and  the  Zwey-Landt,  when,  turning  sharp 
to  the  right,  they  would  glide  into  one  of 
the  channels  of  the  Rhine,  and  so  down 
between  its  verdant  and  flower-sprinkled 
banks  within  the  town  ;  able  also  so  to 
take  advantage  of  the  multitudinous  canals 
as  to  moor  their  luggage-laden  boats  almost 
or  quite  by  the  very  side  of  the  dwellings 
which  were  to  receive  them.  As  they 
journeyed  on  from  Amsterdam  to  Leyden, 
the  spring  meadows  of  T609  were  stretch- 
ing away  on  every  side  around  them  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  all  exu- 
berance of  bloom  and  beauty,  dotted  with 
innumerable  flocks  and  herds  and  bounded 
by  the  soft  violet  mist  which  rimmed  the 
eye-cin  le. 

Leyden  was  then  a  city  of  some  100,000 


\de  Tilleuls,  on  d^Ormeaux\\  and  the  extreme 
neatness  of  the  bricks  with  which  the  streets  are 
paved  —  all  this  in  former  times  caused  Polyander, 
a  celebrated  professor  who  was  housed  on  the 
Rapenlnirg,  to  boast  that  he  lived  in  the  most 
beautiful  spot  in  the  world.  Which  he  was  wont 
to  prove  familiarly,  thus  :  '  Of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world  Europe  is  the  noblest  and  the  nicest; 
the  Low  Countries  are  the  best  part  of  Europe; 
of  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries, 
Holland  is  the  richest,  the  most  flourishing,  and 
the  finest;  the  most  beautiful  and  altogether 
charming  city  of  Holland  is  Leyden;  while  the 
handsomest  canal  and  the  loveliest  street  in  Ley- 
den is  the  Rapenburg;  '  wherefore,  concluded  he, 
'  I  am  lodged  in  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the 
world  !  '  " 

As  Polyander  left  Dort  to  be  Professor 
of  Sacred  Theology  at  Leyden  not  quite 
two  years  after  Robinson  and  his  company 
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arrived,  we  may  understand  that  his  en- 
thusiasm as  to  the  aspect  of  his  new  home 
might  be  shared  by  the  English  as  well. 
Bradford  calls  it  "a  goodly  &  pleasante 
citie "  —  "fair  &  bewtifull,"  and  "of  a 
sweete  situation." 

It  was  then  more  densely  peopled  than 
it  is  now.  At  one  period  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  population  of  Leyden 
was  estimated  as  high  as  100,000.  Far 
and  wide  the  town  was  renowned,  not  only 
for  its  great  privileges  of  education  and 
the  number  of  its  eminent  men,  but  for 
the  manufacture  of  fine  woollen  cloth  and 


Israelites  ;  1 7  die  tot  geen  der  gemeende 
gezindheden  behooren  (who  to  none  of  the 
common  denominations  belong)  :  making 
a  total  of  37,534.  Of  these  17,603  were 
men,  and  19,931  were  women.  The  pres- 
ent population  of  the  city  is  about  50,000. 
The  city,  except  the  hill  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  two  Rhines,  on  which  the 
castle  stands,  lies  low  as  on  the  meadows, 
and  is  in  shape  something  between  an 
ellipse  and  a  parallelogram,  and  is  per- 
forated by  the  Rhine,  which  flows  in  in 
two  branches,  the  "  old  "  Rhine  and  the 
"new,"  on  the  east  side,  —  the  two  com- 


The  Rapenburg,   Leyden. 


various  mechanical  industries.  This  fame 
and  this  industry  have  both  declined,  al- 
though here  are  still  a  fine  faculty,  a  noble 
library,  and  many  students,  and  the  princi- 
pal Holland  market  for  woollen  goods.  The 
population  has  declined,  inevitably,  also. 
On  the  1  st  January,  1864,  the  census  ran 
as  follows,  —  of  people  classified  by  their 
religious  connections  :  24,533  Reformed 
Netherlander;  737  Walloons  (French 
Reformed);  927  Evangelical  Lutherans; 
12  Restored  Lutherans;  166  Remon- 
strants Reformed;  188  Doopsgezindhe- 
den  (Baptists)  ;  910  Christian  Separatists; 
9,579  Roman  Catholics  ;  55  Oude  Room- 
schen   (Old  Romanists)  ;  417   Netherland 


ing  together  near  the  centre  of  the  city  in 
a  V,  —  sweeping  out  in  a  broad  stream 
on  the  west.  The  abundant  water  supply 
thus  afforded  is  utilized  by  canals  and 
cross-canals,  until  it  takes  150  bridges 
(half  as  many  as  at  Amsterdam)  to  get 
the  streets  safely  across  them. 

The  fact  that  the  town  has  declined  in 
commercial  importance,  and  in  popula- 
tion, since  the  date  when  it  sheltered  our 
fathers,  is  a  fortunate  one  for  the  student 
of  their  history,  inasmuch  as  it  has  de- 
preciated the  value  of  real  estate,  dis- 
couraged the  demolition  of  old,  and  the 
erection  of  new,  buildings,  and  in  every 
way  tended  to  keep  things  as  they  were. 
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And  perhaps  there  is  no  city  of  the  size 
which  has  been  so  affectionately  cared 
for  by  the  antiquary,  and  concerning  which 
so  many  means  of  exactly  answering  in- 
quiries reaching  back  250  years  exist.  I 
have  in  my  own  possession  seven  careful 
ground  plans  of  the  city,  depicting  it  mi- 
nutely at  various  dates  from  1300  to  1850, 
besides  the  painstaking  histories  of  Orlers 
and  Van  Leewen,  supplemented  by  the 
four  ponderous  folios  of  Van  Mieris,  with 
their  affluence  of  wood  and  steel  engrav- 
ings. 

The  great  landmarks  of  the  city  show 
essentially  the  same  to  the  looker-on  of 
to-day,  as  when  the  Pilgrims  glided  in 
toward  the  Zijl-poort  (canal-gate)  in  1609. 
At  the  far  east  the  old  cathedral  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  lifted  its  huge  ridge 
(the    spire   was    taken   down   many  years 
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before)  above  the  houses  which  crowded  it 

on  every  side,  as  an  elephant  stands  among 

common   cattle.     Balancing  it  toward  the 

St.  Pan<  ra  ,  kepi  guard,  in  like  man- 


ner, over  its  swarming  parish  of  roofs. 
Midway  between  them  the  Stad-huis  tur- 
ret called  the  immigrants,  perhaps  with 
something  like  the  same  sweet  chimes 
which  now  number  the  hours.  Here  and 
there  the  unique  steeples  of  the  Nieuge- 
f on  deer  de  Kerk  and  the  St.  Marie  n  Kerk, 
with  the  rooster-crowned  turrets  of  the 
Saij-hall,  Fust-hall,  and  Baij-hall,  diver- 
sified the  view ;  while  far  over  to  the  left, 
in  the  very  southwest  corner  of  the  mu- 
nicipality, Robinson  might  have  seen  the 
sun  flash  on  the  vane  of  the  chapel  of  the 
Falyde  Bagyns  Hof,  under  whose  roof  he 
was  to  spend  so  many  pleasant  hours  rev- 
elling in  the  treasures  of  the  University 
library  garnered  there,  and  but  a  few 
paces  from  the  plain  University  building, 
then  steepleless,  which  retains  among  its 
ancient  archives  the  record  of  his  name 
as  an  honorable  member. 

The  University  had  been 
established  as  a  reward  for 
the  endurance  and  valor  of 
the  people  in  the  long  Span- 
ish siege  in  1575,  and  al- 
though it  was  scarcely  yet  out 
of  its  first  generation,  it  had 
become  speedily  and  widely 
famous  for  the  learning  of  its 
professors  ;  and  students  had 
thronged  it  to  that  degree  that 
it  had  already  gained  for  its 
city,  in  some  quarters,  the  title 
of  the  Athens  of  the  West. 
Lambert  Danaeus  had  taught 
in,  and  Francis  Junius  seven 
years  before  this  date  had  died 
in,  its  Professorship  of  Theol- 
ogy. The  famous  Justus  Lip- 
sius  had  held  its  Chair  of 
History.  John  Drusius,  for 
whom  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
contended  as  an  Orientalist, 
was  for  years  in  its  faculty. 
Philip  Marnix  St.  Aldegond, 
whose  fame  as  an  exegete  was 
perhaps  equalled  by  his  re- 
nown as  a  diplomatist,  and 
whose  commentaries  were  only 
less  thought  of  than  his  prac- 
tical religious  works,  had  worn 
himself  out  in  its  service.  The 
younger  Scaliger  had  lately  died  in  its  Pro- 
fessorship of  Belles-lettres.  Peter  Molineus 
had  taught  its  pupils  natural  philosophy. 
Francis    Gomar,   the   rigid    Calvinist,  and 
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James  Arminius,  whose  name  suggests  to 
us  his  faith,  —  yet  not  without  risk  of  easy 
injustice,  since  from  our  modern  stand- 
point Arminius  was  not.  after  all,  much  of 
an  Arminian,  —  were  now  joint  Professors 
of  Theology,  though  the  latter  died  within 
three  months  after  Robinson's 
arrival.  Simon  Episcopius, 
who  took  up  Arminius's  sen- 
timents after  his  death,  and 
first  digested  them  into  a  reg- 
ular system,  and  whose  learn- 
ing and  genius  made  him  a  for- 
midable champion  of  the  new 
divinity,  held  Gomar's  chair 
after  his  departure.  Erpenius, 
perhaps  the  most  learned  Ori- 
entalist of  his  time,  after  grad- 
uating at  Leyden  as  a  pupil, 
travelled  in  the  East  to  per- 
fect himself  for  a  professorship 
here,  which  he  came  back  to 
assume.  The  celebrated  geo- 
grapher Cluverius,  who  could 
speak  ten  languages,  gave  in- 
struction to  the  Leyden  stu- 
dents. Gerard  John  Vossius, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned scholars  of  that  cen- 
tury, taught  both  belles-lettres 
and  chronology.  Peter  Paaw, 
who  founded  the  botanic  gar- 
den, and  whose  elaborate  trea- 
tises in  physic,  anatomy,  and  botany  still 
maintain  their  place  in  the  best  libra- 
ries, was  professor  here.  So  was  Daniel 
Heinsius,  great  as  a  scholar  and  a  critic, 
and  whose  editing  of  the  ancient  authors 
did  so  much  for  the  new  learning  ;  while 
Hugo  Grotius,  one  of  the  ablest  men  of 
that  age  of  great  men,  had  his  name  down 
also  on  this  remarkable  list.  Add  to  these 
Festus  Hommius,  regent  and  pastor  in  Ley- 
den, and  one  of  the  scribes  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort ;  Andrew  Rivetus,  the  learned  yet 
devout  controversialist ;  Anthony  Walaeus, 
one  of  the  canonists  of  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
commentator  on  Aristotle,  and  the  main 
Flemish  translator  of  the  Scriptures,  with 
Anthony  Thysius,  teacher  of  poetry  and 
eloquence,  librarian  and  famous  editor  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics ;  and,  alto- 
gether, it  will  not  be  difficult  to  compre- 
hend how,  to  a  man  like  John  Robinson, 
there  would  be  great  attractions  here  over 
any  which  Amsterdam  could  offer ;  that 
indeed   neither  his   own    Endish    Univer- 


sity nor  its  great  rival  could  furnish  such 
a  corps  of  instructors,  and  such  a  body 
of  learned  associates,  as  were  accessible 
here. 

The  library,  as  was  indeed  to  be  expected 
from  the  newness  of  the  institution,  it  must 
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be  confessed,  was  greatly  inferior  to  those 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  We  are  able 
to  know  that  besides  classics,  Robinson 
would  find  there,  at  this  date,  196  volumes 
of  theology,  220  in  jurisprudence,  100  in 
medicine,  to6  in  philology,  and  416  in 
history  and  belles-lettres,  —  1038  in  all. 
There  were  also  about  500  manuscripts  — 
mainly  Latin,  Greek,  and  Oriental  —  and 
some  300  printed  books  with  MS.  annota- 
tions. The  room  was  adorned  with  full- 
length  portraits  of  William  the  Silent  and 
the  Prince  Mauritz,  both  still  in  good 
preservation  on  the  present  walls.  There 
was  further  a  botanic  garden,  and  an  ana- 
tomical museum  ;  views  of  which,  and  of 
the  interior  of  the  library,  as  existent  in 
Robinson's  day,  are  still  extant. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  few 
localities  in  Leyden  which  are  unmistak- 
ably identified  with  Robinson's  life  and 
death  are  concentrated  within  a  few  rods, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  oldest  portion  of 
the  city. 
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About  St.  Peter's  Church,  Leyden. 

SECTION   OF   A   BIRD'S-EYE    MAP,  1 570. 


A  reference  to  the  accompanying  map 
will  make  this  clear.  It  is  a  very  faithful 
suggestion,  in  full  size,  of  a  section  from 
a  bird's-eye  map  of  the  city,  dated  1670, 
—  which  was  before  any  change  was  made 
in  the  house  which  Robinson  occupied,  or 
any  of  consequence  in  the  vicinity,  except 
the  addition  of  a  turret  to  the  University 
building.  The  points  of  special  interest 
are  numbered  thus x :  — 

1.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  under 
which  the  good  man  lies  buried. 

2.  The  clock  tower,  or  bell  turret  of  the 
same,  long  since  torn  down. 

3.  The  University  building. 

4.  The  chapel  of  the  Falyde  Bagyyis 
Hof  (veiled  nun's  cloister,  or  court),  in 
which  was  the  University  library,  where  he 
studied. 

5.  The  house,  with  garden  in  the  rear, 
of  which  he  was  occupier  and  part  owner, 
and  where  the  congregation  worshipped. 

6.  Klok-steeg  (clock-alley),  —  running 
by  the  cathedra]  to  the  University,  over  the 
bridge.  —  on  which  his  house  fronted. 

7.  Heeren-straat  (Gentlemen's  street)  ; 
measurement  westward  from  the  junction 
of  which  with  Klok-steeg,  fixes  the  exact 
position  of  his  house,  by  the  deed  and 
plot  on  record. 

H.  The  Kapenburg,  a  canal  bordered  by 

1  The  top  of  the  map  is  a  little  south  of  cast, 
the  cathedral  Mike  all  orthodox  cathedrals)  point- 
ing east  and  west,  north  and  south,  with  the  cross 
of   it-  nave  and  transepts. 


a  fine  street,  with  trees  on  both  sides, 
where  to  this  day  live  some  of  the  best 
citizens. 

9.  Little  dwellings  nestling  under  the 
side  of  the  cathedral,  in  one  of  which  long 
lived  Mr.  De  Pecker,  the  scribe  of  the  rec- 
ords, by  whose  faithful  scrutiny  the  entry 
of  the  burial  of  Robinson  was  found. 

10.  Dwellings  standing  opposite  to  Rob- 
inson's door  against  the  cathedral  front,  in 
his  time,  which  were  in  process  of  demo- 
lition when  I  was  in  Leyden,  and  from 
which  I  brought  away  genuine  Dutch 
tiles. 

11.  The  point  of  entrance  upon  the 
square,  of  Koor-steeg  (choir-alley),  follow- 
ing which  alley,  say  500  feet  east,  one 
comes  out  upon  the  great  Breede-Straat 
(Broadway)  of  Leyden,  a  little  to  the  left 
of  the  Stad-huis. 

12.  Niewe-steeg  (New-alley). 

The  Stad-huis  (City  Hall)  is  a  fine  and 
spacious  building,  justly  the  pride  of  the 
city,  and  stands  essentially  the  same  to- 
day as  when  our  fathers  and  mothers 
climbed  its  noble  stairway  to  announce, 
in  presence  of  the  proper  "  authorities " 
their  intention  to  become  such.  In  its 
hall  of  records  stand  ranged  on  long 
shelves,  in  perfect  order,  scores  of  tall 
folios  in  white  vellum  binding,  containing 
the  intentions  matrimonial  of  the  Leyden 
residents,  from  before  the  time  when  our 
fathers  went  there  to  live,  to  the  present 
day,  in  uninterrupted  succession.     It  was 
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a  queer  sensation  to  me  to  take  down  one 
of  the  earliest  ones,  by  Baron  Elsivier's 
kind  permission,  and  read,  — 

"  6  Juij,  1612.  Joris  Morthen,  Engelschman 
van  Jorck  in  Engeland,  jongman,  koopman, 
vergeselshaft  met  Thomas  Morthen  zijn  broe- 
der,  en  Rogier  Wiltson  zijn  bekende,  met 

Julyaen  Carpenter,  jongmeid,  van  der  Baert, 
mede  gelegen  in  Engeland,  vergeselschaft  met 
Alexander  Carpenter,  haer  vader,  Elsje  Car- 
penter, haer  zuster,  en  Anne  Robbisson,  haer 
bekende :  " 

the  English  of  which  is,  the  formal  dec- 
laration that  George  Morton,  English- 
man, from  York  in  England,  young  man 
{i.e.,  never  married  before),  merchant, — 
accompanied  by  (i.e.,  vouched  for  by) 
Thomas  Morton  his  brother,  and  Roger 
Wilson  his  acquaintance,  proposed  to 
marry  Juliana  Carpenter,  young  woman 
(i.e.,  never  married  before),  from  Bath, 
also  situated  in  England,  —  accompanied 
by  Alexander  Carpenter  her  father,  Alice 
Carpenter  her  sister,  and  Anna  Robinson 
her  friend. 

So  my  great,  great,  great,  great,  great 
grandfather  and  grandmother  (on  my 
mother's  side)  stood  here  under  this  very 
roof,  and  within  these  very  walls,  and 
faced  that  identical  folio,  while  Dutch 
fingers  that  for  two  centuries  have  been 
dust,  at  their  blushing  dictation,  set  down 
the  facts  of  their  lineage  and  loving  pur- 
pose ! 

These  Pilgrim  entries  on  these  records 
have  been  traced  as  far  back  as  Dec.  4, 
1 6 10.  It  is  possible  that  some  earlier 
entry  may  thus  far  have  been  overlooked  ; 
but  more  probable  that  these  newcomers 
scarcely  began  to  get  settled  enough  in 
their  strange  home,  and  sufficiently  pro- 
ficient and  thrifty  in  their  new  trades,  to 
make  them  think  it  safe  to  marry  much 
before  that  time. 

There  are  other  Leyden  Records,  also, 
which  bear  traces  of  the  Pilgrims  :  such 
as  the  Registries  of  the  Citizens  paying 
poll-tax ;  the  Book  of  Citizens,  where  the 
names  of  William  Bradford,  Isaac  Aller- 
ton,  Degory  Priest,  and  many  others, 
appear  as  having  been  admitted  to  citi- 
zenship ;  the  Registries  of  Deeds  and 
Securities ;  the  books  of  the  University ; 
the  Registries  of  Burials,  etc.,  etc. ;  but  by 
far  the  most  frequent  entries  appear  to 
have  been  in  the  marriage  lists.  I  have 
in  my  possession  copies  of  something  like 


a  hundred  of  these  records,  of  various 
sorts.;  including  the  mention —  often  the 
repeated  mention  —  of  several  hundred 
names. 

These  records  show  that  these  Pilgrims 
were  not  indisposed  to  any  hard  work,  so 
it  were  honest.  The  first  thing  for  them 
to  do  was  to  get  humbly  housed,  and  to 
find  labor  of  some  kind  by  which  they 
could  earn  their  daily  bread.  I  imagine 
that  they  found  shelter  first  mainly  over  on 
the  newer  northwestern  edge  of  the  city, 
in  St.  Ursula  Street  and  its  neighborhood, 
though  I  cannot  trace  them  at  first  to  spe- 
cific dwellings.  Some  few  became  known 
as  "  merchants,"  while  Elder  Brewster, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue 
(in  his  youth  he  studied  for  a  time  in  the 
University  at  Cambridge),  had  success  in 
teaching  English  to  many  students  who 
desired  to  master  it  —  he  drawing  rules  for 
them  "  to  learn  it  by,  after  the  Latin  man- 
ner," so  that  "  many  gentlemen,  both  Danes 
and  Germans,  resorted  to  him,  some  of  them 
being  great  men's  sons,"  until  "  his  outward 
condition  was  mended,  and  he  lived  well 
and  plentifully."  Subsequently  having  the 
help  of  friends,  he  set  up  a  printing-office, 
where  —  by  reason  of  his  printing  books 
which  would  not  be  allowed  to  be  printed 
in  England  —  he  had  employment  enough. 
In  his  first  year  (1609)  he  had  something 
to  do  with  cloth,  but  whether  as  merchant 
or  dyer  I  cannot  say.  Bradford,  Fuller, 
Southworth,  and  Wilson,  were  fustian 
makers.  Cuthbertson  was  a  hat-maker. 
Cushman,  Masterson,  and  others,  were 
woolcarders.  Winslow  was  a  printer. 
George  Morton  and  Samuel  Butler  were 
merchants.  Others  were  masons,  clock 
makers,  linen  workers,  woollen-yarn  mak- 
ers, glove  makers,  dyers,  looking-glass 
makers,  carpenters,  coopers,  brewers,  bom- 
bazine makers,  stocking  weavers,  pump 
makers,  etc.,  etc.  Any  righteous  toil,  by 
which  they  could  support  themselves  and 
those  whom  they  loved,  these  men,  who 
"  were  not  acquainted  with  trade  nor  traf- 
fique,  but  had  only  been  used  to  a  plaine 
countrie  life,  and  ye  inocent  trade  of  hus- 
bandry "  [Bradford,  n],  were  willing  to 
learn  and  labor  in,  to  the  end  that  they 
might  serve  God  in  peace.  Gradually,  as 
their  faithful  industry  prospered,  "  they 
came  to  raise  a  competente  &  comforte- 
able  living,  but  with  hard  and  continuall 
labor." 
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Site  of  John   Robinson's  House,   Leyden. 

I  have  said  that  the  localities,  made 
especially  sacred  to  all  lovers  of  liberty  by 
their  association  with  the  venerated  Robin- 
son, group  themselves  near  together,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  oldest  part  of  the  city. 
They  are  not  so  far  asunder  as  State 
Street,  the  Old  South  Church,  and  Corn- 
hill. 

In  January,  1611,  jointly  with  William 
Jepson,  Henry  Wood,  and  Randall  Thick- 
ins,  who  was  about  to  marry  a  sister  of 
Mrs.  Robinson,  Robinson  purchased  a  de- 
sirable estate  in  a  very  central  position  — 
a<  ross  a  narrow  street  from  the  cathedral, 
and  within  pistol  shot  of  the  University  — 
containing  a  large  house,  and  a  garden 
back  of  it  with  a  considerable  vacant 
space.  The  house  stood  in  Klok-steeg, 
where  the  Pesyns  Hof  now  stands,  being 
the  third  lot  toward  the  University  from 
the  Heerenstraat.  Its  front  looked  from 
the  side  directly  upon  the  main  entrance 
of  the  cathedral,  and  its  rear  land  touched 
the  wall  of  the  lot  in  which  stood  the  old 
1  of  the  Falyde  Beguins  Hof,  or 
Veiled  Nun's  Cloister,  whose  upper  story 
had  been  appropriated  to  hold  the  library 
of  the  University  ;  one  of  its  lower  rooms 


being  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
English  Presbyterian  Congregation 
which  was  founded  in  the  very  year 
in  which  Robinson  and  his  congrega- 
tion came  to  Leyden,  and  to  which 
Robert  Durie  ministered  till  his  death 
in  September,  16 16,  and  Hugo 
Goudgier  during  the  remaining  part 
of  Robinson's  life,  and  for  more 
than  a  generation  afterward,  till  his 
death  in  1661.  The  price  paid  was 
8,000  guilders,  —  2,000  down,  and 
500  a  year  thereafter,  secured  by 
mortgage.  If  a  guilder  is  counted 
at  40  cents,  this  would  now  be  about 
$3,200  in  gold.  Baron  Elsivier, 
keeper  of  the  public  records,  local  an- 
tiquary, and  descendant  of  the  fam- 
ous Elziviers  of  old  time,  and  Prof. 
Pluygers,  of  the  University,  however, 
both  assured  me  that  a  guilder  was 
worth  at  least  four  times  as  much  in 
161 1  as  it  is  now;  so  that  this  was 
then  a  large  sum  to  be  paid  for  a 
house,  and  implies  much  land  with 
it.  The  purchase  was  completed  on 
the  5th  May  following,  but,  the  prop- 
erty being  under  lease,  possession  was 
not  obtained  until  1st  May,  161 2. 
Thereafter  this  place  on  the  Klok-steeg  be- 
came the  head-quarters  of  the  church. 
Sabbath  services  were  held  in  the  house, 
and  Jepson,  who  was  a  carpenter,  would 
seem  to  have  built  twenty-one  little  houses 
on  the  rear  vacant  land  of  the  premises, 
which  appear  to  have  been  occupied  main- 
ly, if  not  solely,  by  members  of  the  church. 
Two  of  the  pictures  which  accompany 
this  article  show  the  exact  location  of  this 
home  of  the  Pilgrims.  The  front  view  of 
the  Pesijns  Hof,  the  site  of  Robinson's 
house,  is  from  a  point  directly  opposite 
the  west  door  of  St.  Peter's  church.  The 
central  portion  of  the  structure  on  which 
the  inscription  "a.d.  1683  "  appears,  almost 
exactly  covers  the  spot  where  John  Robin- 
son lived  from  about  the  first  of  May, 
161 1,  until  his  death,  1st  March,  1625; 
whence  he  was  borne  across  the  narrow 
street  to  his  burial  under  the  pavement 
of  the  cathedral ;  and  where,  for  these 
near  fourteen  years,  he  taught  his  people 
the  ways  of  immortal  life.  The  slab,  in- 
serted, by  permission  of  the  regents  of  the 
Pesijns  Hof,  in  the  front  of  their  build- 
ing, to  commemorate  its  association  with 
the   leaders   of  the    Pilgrims,   was  placed 
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under  the  window  on  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance door,  and  reads,  "  On  this  spot 
lived,  taught,  and  died  John  Robinson,  — 
1611-1625." 

This  front  view  through  the  open  door 
shows  a  glimpse  of  a  garden  inside.  If  the 
reader  will  suppose  himself  to  walk  through 
that  door,  to  follow  one  of  the  neat  paths 
within,  to  the  rear  garden  wall,  and  then 
to  turn  and  look  back,  he  will  be  prepared 
to  understand  the  other  picture,  showing  a 
part  of  the  garden  itself,  the  inner  court  of 
the  Hof,  and  the  western  end  of  the  roof 
of  the  cathedral  towering  over  all.  The 
hexagonal  turret,  seen  lower  down,  beyond 
one  of  the  chimneys  of  the  Hof,  covers 
an  addition  to  the  structure  bearing  date 
1607,  and  so  was  fresh  and  new  when  Rob- 
inson was  on  the  ground. 

It  is  this  inclosure  of  which  George 
Sumner  spoke  thus,  at  Plymouth,  in  1859  : 
"  I  know  not  what  impression  might  be 
made  upon  others,  but  I  confess  that,  after 
having  by  these  early  records  identified  the 
home  of  Robinson,  and  entered  the  gar- 
den, now  overrun  with  weeds  [it  has  fared 
better  since],  in  which  that  pious,  devoted 
Christian  teacher,  so  heroic  and  so  humble, 
so  learned  and  so  modest,  walked  with 
Brewster  and  with  Bradford,  I  felt  a  rever- 
ential thrill  greater  than  when  within  the 
walls  of  Wittenberg,  almost  as  great  as 
when  entering  the  gates  of  Jerusalem." 

Hof  is  Dutch  for  garden  or  court ;  but 
the  word  takes  on  a  special  technical  sig- 
nificance in  the  fact  that  it  is  used  to  des- 
ignate a  court  having  on  two  or  three 
sides,  and  fronting  upon  it,  rows  of  very 
small  tenements,  in  which  poor  people  of 
respectable  character  are  received  and 
supported  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
upon  fixed  conditions,  generally  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  admission  fee.  There  are 
over  forty  of  these  Hofje  in  Leyden.  In 
the  early  days  a  church  was  usually  con- 
nected with  them ;  and  one  still  stands 
in  the  Jerusalem  Hof,  upon  the  Celle- 
broeder's  gracht  (cell-brother's,  or  monk's 
canal),  which  may  be  reached  by  walking 
a  few  steps  down  the  Rapenburg  south 
from  the  University  ;  while  the  building  in 
which  the  University  library  was,  in  Robin- 
son's time,  and  is,  was  built  to  do  similar 
churchly  service  in  the  Falyde  Bagijns  (or 
veiled  nuns')  Hof.  This  Pesifns  Hof,  now 
standing  on  this  interesting  spot,  is  so 
named  from  its  founder,  Jan  Pesifn,  who, 


on  the  25th  Oct.,  1655,  with  his  wife, 
Maria  de  Lanoy,  by  deed  of  gift  founded 
this  charity,  which  was  completed  and 
set  in  operation  twenty-eight  years  after. 
Their  joint  deed  [  Van  Aliens,  i.  323]  pro- 
vides that  the  Hof  shall  be  for  the  shelter 
of  aged  married  people  of  the  Walloon 
stock ;  that  an  old  married  man  and  his 
wife  may  live  together  in  a  tenement,  or 
two  widowers,  or  two  widows  ;  that  they 
shall  have  rent  free  and  be  subject  to  no 
tax,  and  shall  also  have  quarterly  a  certain 
allowance  of  cheese,  butter,  turf,  or  money. 
And  it  is  an  absolute  condition  that  no 
man  or  woman  can  have  these  privileges 
who  has  not  made  "profession  de  la  vraye 
religion  reformee  aux  Temples  Wallonnes 
de  cette  dite  ville  de  Leide,"  —  profession  of 
the  true  Reformed  Religion  in  the  Walloon 


John   Robinson's   Garden. 

churches  of  this  city  of  Leyden.  The 
whole  is  placed  under  the  perpetual  man- 
agement of  regents,  at  least  one  of  whom 
must  always  be  an  elder  or  deacon  of  the 
Walloon  church  in  Leyden. 

The  narrow  central  building  contains 
nothing  in  the  lower  story  but  the  arched 
passage-way  of  entrance  and  exit,  with 
a  stairway  leading  up  to  a  small  room  over 
it,  where  the  meetings  of  the  regents  are 
held,  and  the  records  are  kept,  etc.,  etc. 
The  old  pump,  with  the  lamp  upon  it 
which  lights  the   court   at  night,   perhaps 
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indicates  the  well  out  of  which  the  Pilgrims 
drank  in  the  hot  summers,  on  thirsty  Sab- 
bath noons  when  service  was  out. 

It  seems  to  be  made  perfectly  clear, 
that  the  Pilgrim  church  worshipped  on 
this  spot,  by  four  considerations.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  no  record  of  their  wor- 
ship anywhere  else,  and  no  trace  of  any 
grant  to  them  by  the  authorities  of  any 
place  of  worship  (as  there  is  to  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian  congregation  under  Durie  and 


The   Burg,    Leyden. 
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others)  ;  in  the  second  place,  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  policy  of  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment in  those  days  to  confine  the  tolera- 
tion of  new  and  unusual  sects  to  "  worship 
in  private  houses,  which  were  frequently 
as  spacious  as  the  churches  themselves" 
\_Brodhead,  i.  ioi]  ;  in  the  third  place, 
the  fact  that  Robinson  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral  suggests  that  the  church  had  no 
meeting-house  of  their  own  in  which  to 
bury  him,  as  Rev.  Henry  Hickman,  then 
pa  'or  of  the  Scotch  church,  was  buried 
under  the  room  granted  to  that  church  for 
worship  in  the  Falyde  Bagijns  //of,  as  were 
al  0  [ames,  Earl  of  Loudon,  Edward  Paige 
of  Boston,  and  others ;  and,  in  the  fourth 


place,  because  the  house  seems  to  have 
been  too  spacious  and  costly  to  make  its 
purchase  explicable  on  any  other  theory. 
Edward  Winslow  says,  in  his  description  of 
the  Plymouth-bound  company  from  Ley- 
den [Hypocrisie  Umnasked,  90],  "  they  that 
stayed  at  Leyden  feasted  us  that  were  to 
goe  at  our  pastor1  s  house,  being  large"  etc. 
It  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination to  conceive  that  in  the  soft  sum- 
mer time,  the  whole  assembly,  in  their  best 
days  here  not  much 
short  of  three  hundred 
in  number,  would  ad- 
journ to  this  garden  • 
and  that  its  area  then 
often  witnessed  the 
preaching  of  Robinson 
and  the  teaching  of 
Brewster,  and  sent  up 
to  the  stooping  heaven 
the  sonorous  tribute  of 
their  rude  but  honest 
and  heartfelt  praise. 

The  main  body  of 
the  University  build- 
ing   remains    essenti- 
ally as  it  stood  when 
Robinson  was   admit- 
ted  to  its    privileges, 
and  in  one  of  its  an- 
cient rollsis  this  record 
—  (I    translate    from 
the  original  Latin)  :  — 
"5  Sept.  1615.      (By 
permission  of  the  mag- 
istrates)   John    Rob- 
intson,      Englishman, 
aged  xxxix.     Student 
of  Theology.    He  has 
a  family." 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  partly  in 
explanation  of  the  phrase  in  parenthesis 
above,  and  partly  that  one  may  get  a  full 
idea  of  the  facts  involved,  that  the  becom- 
ing a   member   of  a   university   in    those 
days  carried  with  it  some  privileges  which 
are  not  within  our  experiences  of  similar 
life  now  and  here.     Such  an  admission,  in 
Leyden,    exempted    Robinson    from    the 
jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  of  the  city, 
and  gave  to  him  some  other  peculiar  liber- 
ties, together  with  the   receiving,   free   of 
town  and  state  duties,  every  month  half  a 
tun  of  beer,  —  in  English,  this  would  be 
126    gallons,  —  and    every   three    months 
about  ten  gallons  of  wine. 
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The  library,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Falyde 
Bagijns  Hof,  has  been  rebuilt ;  but  I  have 
an  engraving  of  its  interior  in  his  day, 
with  several  grave  men  making  use  of  its 
privileges,  one  of  whom  I  sometimes  fancy 
is  he. 

About  the  time  he  had  become  com- 
fortably settled  in  his  new  home,  there 
arose  a  bitter  controversy  between  the 
new  Arminians  and  the  old  Calvinists ; 
and,  being  urged  by  Polyander,  Festus 
Hommius,  and  others,  he  went  into  a 
public  disputation  with  Episcopius  before 
the  University.  Bradford's  account  of  the 
result  is  this  :  — 

"  The  Lord  did  so  help  him  to  defend  ye  truth 
&  foyle  this  adversarie,  as  he  put  him  to  an  appar- 
ent non-plus,  in  this  great  &  publike  audience. 
And  ye  like  he  did  a  2.  or  3.  time,  upon  such  like 
occasions.  The  which  as  it  caused  many  to  praise 
God  y*  the  trueth  had  so  famous  victory,  so  it  pro- 
cured him  much  honour  &  respecte  from  those 
lerned  men  it  others  which  loved  ye  trueth." 

And  Winslow  testi- 
fies to  the  same  point 
thus  :  — 

"  Our  pastor  Mr.  Rob- 
inson in  the  time  when 
Arminianisme  prevailed 
so  much,  at  the  request 
of  the  most  Orthodox  di- 
vines, as  Poliander,  Fes- 
tus Hommius,  etc.,  dis- 
puted daily  against  Epis- 
copius (in  the  Academy 
at  Leyden)  and  others  the 

grand  champions  of  that  error,  and  had  as  good  re- 
spect amongst  them,  as  any  of  their  own  Divines." 

The  Synod  of  Dort  was  convened  by  the 
States-General,  November  13,  16 18,  and 
did  not  dissolve  till  May  9,  16 19.  It  was 
composed  of  eighty-four  members,  and 
eighteen  secular  commissioners  —  of  whom 
fifty-eight  were  Dutchmen,  the  rest  for- 
eigners. England  was  represented  by  Dr. 
Carlton,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  afterward 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  John  Davenant, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Samuel  Ward,  Pro- 
fessor at  Cambridge,  Joseph  Hall,  to  be 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  Walter  Balcan- 
quall,  Chaplain  to  King  James.  Dor- 
drecht, as  the  crow  flies,  is  scarcely  more 
than  twenty-five  English  miles  from  Ley- 
den,  and  it  is  safe  to  think  that  Robinson's 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  his  interest  in 
the  eminent  men  there  met  together,  must 
have  led  him,  probably  more  than  once 
during  the  nearly  six  months'  session,  over 


to  this  distinguished  assembly ;  the  more 
that  he  was  in  heartiest  theological  sym- 
pathy with  the  winning  side. 

Robinson's  church  enjoyed  in  Leyden  a 
steady  and  healthy  growth,  until  they  num- 
bered nearly  three  hundred  communicants. 
They  lived  in  peace,  while  the  Amsterdam 
brethren  had  no  rest  day  nor  night.  And 
they  were  reasonably  prospered  in  temporal 
things,  while  they  were  also  "  well  reported 
of,  euen  of  them  which  are  without."  As 
Bradford  touchingly  says  :  — 

"Though  many  of  them  weere 
poore,  yet  ther  was  none  so  poore, 
but  if  they  were  known  to  be  of  yt 
congregation,  the  Dutch  (either  bak- 
ers or  others)  would  trust  them  in  any 
reasonable  matter  when  yey  wanted 
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money.  Because  they  had  found  by  experience 
how  carfull  they  were  to  keep  their  word,  and  saw 
them  so  painfull  &  dilligente  in  their  callings;  yea, 
they  would  strive  to  gett  their  custome,  and  to  im- 
ploy  them  above  others,  in  their  worke,  for  their 
honestie  &  diligence. 

"Againe;  ye  magistrats  of  ye  citie,  aboute  ye 
time  of  their  coming  away,  or  a  litle  before,  in  ye 
publick  place  of  justice,  gave  this  comendable 
testemoney  of  them,  in  ye  reproofe  of  the  Wallons, 
who  were  of  ye  French  church  in  yl  citie.  'These 
English,'  said  they,  '  have  lived  amongst  us  now 
this  12.  years,  and  yet  we  never  had  any  sute  or 
accusation  came  against  any  of  them;  but  your 
strifs  &  quarels  are  continuall.'  " 

But  by  and  by,  as  some  grew  old,  and 
some  died,  and  experience  began  to  prove 
that  Holland  was  not  a  good  place  in  which 
to  bring  up  English  children,  and  it  be- 
came evident  that  there  was  little  possibility 
for  them  in  Leyden  to  rise  above  a  posi- 
tion Avhich,  if  not  one  of  daily  necessity, 
still  required  incessant  application  of  the 
most  laborious  sort,  with  small  hope  of 
any  special  improvement  in  the  future,  —  a 
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condition  especially  severe  upon  the  young 
and  the  infirm,  —  the  older  and  the  wiser 
ones  began  to  cast  about  to  see  what  might 
most  prudently  be  done.  The  king  would 
not  tolerate  their  return  to  their  native 
land  ;  and  were  they  to  remain  even  in  Ley- 
den,  as  they  were,  the  prospect  in  many 
respects  looked  dark. 

I  think  of  Robinson  and  Brewster  —  who 
shared  between  them  the  entire  supreme 


r's  Church,    Leyden. 


;hz  small   picture  shows   the  corner  of  the   wall 
robinson  memorial  is  to  be  placed. 


official  responsibility  of  the  church,  as  it 
never  had  elected  a  Teacher,  nor  any  sec- 
ond Ruling  Elder  —  I  think  of  Robinson 
and  Brewster  together  as  long  pondering 
this  gloomy  and  doubtful  condition  of 
affairs,  until  one,  or  the  other  (and  in  this 
world  we  shall  probably  never  know  which), 
throws  out  the  suggestion  of  a  further  emi- 
gration across  the  great  and  wide  sea,  to  a 
new  land  ;  where  they  may  hear  and  speak 
their  own  language  ;  live  again  with  Eng- 
lishmen under  English  laws;  have  some 
good  of  their  industry  beyond  bare  daily 


bread,  some  scope  for  commerce,  and  so 
some  light  on  their  temporal  future  ;  where 
they  can  recover  their  own  old  Puritan 
Sabbath ;  where  they  may  hope  to  per- 
petuate their  faith  ;  and  where,  please  God, 
they  may  lay  "  some  good  foundation,  or 
at  least  make  some  way  thereunto,  for  yc 
propagating  &  advancing  ye  gospell  of  ye 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  those  remote  parts  of 
ye  world ;  yea,  though  they  should  be  but 
even  as  stepping-stones  unto 
others  for  ye  performing  of  so 
great  a  work." 

Their  own  minds  having 
worked  the  subject  clear,  I 
seem  to  see,  first  of  all,  good 
Deacon  Doctor  Fuller  and  his 
fellow  deacon,  the  prudent 
Carver,  taken  into  their  coun- 
sels, and  by  and  by  the  matter 
broached  to  the  two  "  forward- 
est  "  godly  and  noble  youth  — 
then  respectively  twenty-eight 
and  twenty-two  years  of  age  — 
William  Bradford  and  Edward 
Winslow ;  and  finally  to  the 
assembled  company. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go 
into  particulars  :  of  their  weari- 
some correspondence  ;  of  their 
sending  agents  back  and  forth 
to  the  king  and  the  court ;  of 
the  hard  terms  exacted  of  their 
necessity  by  those  merchant 
adventurers  who  at  last  con- 
sented to  have  some  share 
with  them  in  the  undertaking  ; 
of  the  final  decision  for  part 
of  them  to  brave  all  the  risks, 
while  the  rest  remained  behind 
to  keep  a  place  for  the  out- 
goers,  should  they  be  discom- 
fited and  driven  back ;  of  the 
conclusion  that,  since  the  num- 
ber deciding  to  go  was  a  little  the  lesser, 
the  Elder  should  lead  them  forth  and  the 
Pastor  for  the  present  stay ;  of  the  depar- 
ture and  the  Delft-haven  farewells. 
1  Straight  down  Klok-steeg  to  the  eastern 
end  of  the  cathedral,  where  Nieuwe-steeg 
intersects  it,  and  turning  south  sharp  to 
the  right,  and  keeping  down  the  latter,  the 
departing  company  would  soon  skirt  the 
Koe-poorfs  canal  to  the  not  uncomely 
Koe-poort  (Cow-gate)  itself;  pass  through 
its  arch,  over  its  bridge  across  the  Stads- 
yest-gracht    (City's-defence     canal),    the 


where   the 
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broad  moat  surrounding  the  town  outside 
of  its  bastions ;  then  turn  sharp  to  the 
right  once  more,  when  a  few  steps  west- 
ward by  the  Sin  gel  (outer  wall)  would 
bring  them  to  the  Vliet,  whence  the  canal 
boats  for  Delft  and  Delft-haven  took  their 
departure  in  those  days,  —  now  from  the 
Delft-sche  veer,  just  outside  the  Witte-poort. 
It  was  the  11-21  July,  1620,  and  all  nature 
must  have  enfolded  them  in  bloom  and 
balm  and  beauty,  as,  attended  by  almost 
all  who  were  to  remain  at  Leyden  for  the 
present,  and  by  many  friends  come  from 
Amsterdam  to  see  them  off,  the  Mayflower 
company  looked  from  their  trekschuits  for 
the  last  time  upon  "  ye  goodly  &  pleasante 
citie,  which  had  been  ther  resting  place 
near  12.  years;  but  they  knew  they  were 
pilgrimes,  and  looked  not  much  on  those 
things,  but  lift  up  their  eyes  to  ye  heavens, 
their  dearest  cuntrie,  and  quieted  their 
spirits"  [Bradford,  59]. 

Slowly,  smoothly,  sadly  they  glided  on, 

—  with  what  tender,  varied  converse,  — 
those  fragrant  fourteen  miles,  with  mead- 
ows, in  all  their  summer  magnificence, 
stretching  beyond  eyesight  on  every  side, 
until  they  come  out  through  the  gates  of 
Delft,  upon  the  muddy  Maese,  a  little  way 
from  the  North  Sea ;  where  the  Speedwell 
lay  moored  at  the  quay  expectant. 

After  the  "  sade  and  mournfull  parting/" 
the  diminished  company  whose  duty  it  was 
to  remain,  at  least  for  a  time,  glided  back 
to  their  adopted  home,  patiently  pursuing 
their  way  of  daily  duty  in  the  hope  of  bet- 
ter days  and  better  things  to  come. 

With  the  others  Robinson  went  home,  — 
and  it  must  have  been  a  lonely  and  a  som- 
bre going,  —  he  to  something  less  than  five 
years  more  of  earthly  life.  On  the  7th 
February  following  it  is  almost  certain  that 
he  buried  a  child  in  St.  Peter's.  On  the 
15  th  October  of  the  next  year,  a  city  census 
enrolls  him  —  his  wife  Bridget,  his  children, 
John,  Bridget,  Isaac,  Mercy,  Fear,  and 
James,  with  their  servant-girl,  Mary  Hardy 

—  as  dwelling  together  in  the  Groenpoert, 
on  the  Klok-steeg.  On  the  27th  March, 
1623,  he  seems  again  to  have  buried  a 
child  in  St.  Peter's.  And  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1625,  a  great  stone  in  the  pave- 
ment of  the  same  venerable  structure  was 
lifted,  that  he  might  himself  be  laid,  with 
many  tears  of  his  own  people  and  much  re- 
spect from  that  alien  community,  beneath  it. 

Years  passed.     Some   of  the  flock  fol- 


lowed their  friends  to  the  wild  New  World. 
Some,  possibly,  went  back  to  slightly  re- 
pentant, and  more  hospitable,  England. 
A  few  —  there  is  some  reason  for. including 
in  the  number  Mrs.  Robinson,  and  several 
of  her  surviving  children  —  gradually 
merged  themselves  in  the  Dutch  church 
and  community.  By  the  year  1655,  while 
William  Bradford  and  Miles  Standish  still 
lingered,  in  their  last  years,  at  Plymouth, 
all  traces  of  the  presence  of  the  Scrooby 
men  disappear  from  Leyden  records  and 
history,  and  its  population  began  fast  to 
forget  that  any  such  exiles  for  conscience' 
sake  had  ever  walked  their  streets,  and 
shared  their  industries.  It  was  left  for  the 
reverent  research  of  two  centuries  later,  to 
burnish  back  to  visibility  the  well-nigh 
evanished  impression  of  their  footprints 
there. 

In  a  certain  sense  the  cathedral  brings 
the  Pilgrims  nearer  than  any  other  Leyden 
locality.  Somewhere  under  the  pavement 
of  its  vast  spaces  reposes  all  that  remains 
on  earth  of  John  Robinson,  of  an  infant 
child  of  William  Brewster,  and  of  some 
others  of  their  company.  Where  they  lie 
God  only  knows.  Hundreds  and  thou- 
sands are  there  entombed,  nave,  transepts, 
and  aisles  being  literally  paved  with  me- 
morial stones,  —  only  a  part  of  that  portion 
of  the  nave  which  lies  west  of  the  transepts 
is  pewed,  —  while  in  many  cases,  as  the 
records  prove,  the  same  stone  has  been 
lifted  many  and  many  times  to  shelter  a 
newcomer  brought  to  lie  down  in  the  dust 
with  the  old.  The  main  nucleus  of  the 
building  dates  from  a.d.  1112.  It  was, 
therefore,  380  years  old  when  Columbus 
discovered  America,  and  513  years  old 
when  Robinson  was  borne  into  it  for  his 
long  sleep.  It  bids  fair  to  double  its  pres- 
ent seven  centuries  and  a  half.  Its  other- 
wise bare  and  prosaic  walls  are  enriched 
by  almost  innumerable  funeral  tablets,  some 
of  them  of  decided  artistic  beauty,  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  are  sleeping  below. 
Before  long,  I  hope,  a  tablet,  of  suitable 
adornment  and  wisely  inscribed,  will  be 
placed  among  them,  by  the  affectionate 
gratitude  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  to  attract  the  notice  of  future  wor- 
shippers there  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
greatest  as  well  as  noblest  and  best  Eng- 
lishmen of  that  age,  when  they  too  in 
Holland  were  fighting  for  liberty,  laid 
down  his  weapons  there. 


KING   JAMES    AT    SCROOBY. 

By  Edward  E.  Hale. 
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AMES  THE  FIRST,  the  King-Fool, 
came  to  the  throne  of  England  when 
he  was  thirty-five  years  old.  When 
he  received  the  great  and  fatal  message,  at 
Edinburgh,  that  he  was  King  of  England, 
he  mounted  his  horse  for  the  journey  to 
London,  —  and  with  a  numerous  suite  he 
made  his  first  "  progress  "  to  his  new  capi- 
tal. On  his  way  he  hanged  a  thief  at 
Nottingham,  without  trial,  simply  on  his 
own  prerogative  ;  a  thing  no  English  king 
had  any  right  to  do,  then  or  since,  and  the 
act  shocked  people  as  a  bad  omen. 

The  day  before  this,  half  way  from  Scot- 
land to  London,  he  passed  through  Sher- 
wood Forest,  and  entertained  the  day  under 
good  conduct  in  hunting  there,  —  the  last 
huntsman  mentioned,  I  think,  in  the  series 
where  Robin  Hood  is  the  first.  In  that 
day's  sport  he  passed  the  manor-house  of 
Scrooby,  where  William  Brewster  was  liv- 
ing. At  that  very  time  our  Pilgrim  Fathers 
met  privately  to  worship  in  that  house  every 
Sunday.  James  took,  very  likely,  a  mug 
of  ale  from  William  Brewster's  hands.  He 
lunched,  in  the  open  air,  on  the  bank  of  a 
stream  a  little  further  on,  and  in  such  syl- 
van amusement  came  to  Worsop,  where  he 
slept.1 

The  manor-house  of  Scrooby,  as  is 
proved,  attracted  the  King's  attention.  It 
belonged,  as  the  reader  knows,  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  One  of  the  very  first 
letters  which  James  wrote,  or  had  written 
for  him,' when  he  arrived  in  London  Was 
written  to  the  Archbishop,  asking  him  to 

See    Nichols's    Progresses   of  James  I.     The 

passage  is:     "The  20th  being  Wednesday, 

his  Majistie  rode  towards  Waksop,  the  noble  Earle 

of   Shrewsbury's   house:      at    Bawtry,    the    High 

Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  took  his  leave  of  the  King, — 

and    there     Mr.    Askoth    [Ayscough]    the    High 

Sheriff  of  Nottinghamshire  received  him, — being 

gallantly  appointed   both  horse  and  men,  and  so 

he  conducted   his  Majistie  on,  till  he  came  within 

a  mile  of  Blyth,  where   his  Highness  lighted  and 

sat  down  on  a  banke-side  to  eat  and  drink."     And 

Nichols's  note  is:   "  Bawtry  is  a  small  market-town, 

situated  partly  in  the  parish  of  Scrooby  in  York- 

and  partly  in  that  of  blyth  in  Northampton- 

The  division  of  the  counties  is  marked  by 

.  c  irrent  of  water  in  the  yard  of  the  Crown 

Inn/' 


sell  him  Scrooby,  that  he  might  have  it  for 
a  royal  residence  when  he  should  hunt 
again  in  Sherwood  Forest.  It  is  certainly 
curious  now,  to  see  that  the  first  letter 
written  by  the  Presbyterian  King  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York  was  not  a  discussion 
of  theology,  but  a  proposal  to  the  Arch- 
bishop to  sell  to  him  the  manor-house 
in  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  then 
secretly  meeting  on  the  Lord's  Day  for 
their  united  worship,  and  in  which  they 
continued  to  meet  till  this  same  Presby- 
terian King  "  harried  them  out  of  the 
kingdom." 

The  King's  letter  to  the  Archbishop  has 
never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  printed  till 
now.  Here  it  is,  as  copied  for  me  from 
the  original  in  the  English  archives. 

King  James  to  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

Most  reverend  father  in  God  or  right 
trustie  and  right  welbeloved  we  greet  you 
well.  We  have  observed  in  or  passage  from 
or  realme  of  Scotland  hitherwardes  that 
neere  or  forest  of  Sherwood  in  Nottingham- 
shire we  have  no  house  meet  for  or  abode 
whersoever  in  or  like  passage  between  or 
two  realmes  wch  or  affaires  will  oft  constrain 
us  unto  we  shall  have  cause  to  take  or 
pleasure  in  yl  forest,  And  we  have  been 
with  all  informed  that  neere  to  the  same 
are  two  houses  and  mannors  belonging  to 
the  see  of  York  called  Scroby  and  South- 
well both  very  well  seated  for  or  commerce 
in  regard  as  well  of  the  holsomes  of  the 
ayre  as  of  their  neernes  to  yl  place  of  or 
sport  which  hath  caused  us  to  enter  into 
consideration  how  we  might  obtain  the  said 
two  houses  and  the  Lands  to  them  belong- 
ing of  you  without  great  detriment  to  the 
Church,  and  we  have  found  the  most  expe- 
dient way  to  be  by  taaking  the  same  in 
exchange  from  you  for  other  rents  of  ours 
to  be  assigned  to  you  for  them,  wherein 
though  we  have  instructed  this  bearer  or 
servant  expressly  sent  to  you  for  this  pur- 
pose to  open  or  mynde  more  particularly 
yet  have  we  thought  good  to  see  when 
to  express  y6  reasons  for  which  you  may 
doe   this  pleasure    to    us   wthout    scandale 
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to  yr  selfe  or  losse  to  yr  Church,  ffirst  we 
are  informed  y*  the  said  two  houses  are 
exceedingly  decayed  so  as  it  is  not  likely 
y*  yr  selfe  or  anni  successor  of  yours  will 
be  willing  to  be  at  the  charge  of  repairs 
ther  as  we  intend  Secondly  y*  nether  yr  selfe 
nor  any  of  your  predecessors  have  used 
to  reside  there  so  as  they  are  of  little  use 
to  you  nor  shall  be  to  yr  successors.  And 
thirdly  yl  the  Mannr  of  Southwell  hath  not 
been  wthout  question  moved  to  it  in  the 
others  of  the  late  Queen  deceased  and  be- 
fore which  though  we  have  no  purpose  to 
take  benefitt  of  yet  is  asa  good  induce- 
ment to  you  why  you  should  the  rather 
give  us  contentment  in  granting  us  or  de- 
sire, for  wch  we  offer  you  these  conditions 
ant.1  That  you  shall  have  in  exchange  of 
us  as  much  rent  of  impropriation  or  thithes 
within  yr  own  desmesne  or  wthin  or  Duchy 
of  York  as  shall  amount  at  the  least  to  the 

1  The  text  originally  read,  "  give  us  contentment 
for  granting  us  or  desire,"  \tipon  tise  under\ ;  then 
these  words  were  erased,  "  and  which  if  you  shall 
doe  we  will  grant."  ant  above  is  what  is  left,  un- 
erased, of  "  grant." 


yearely  rent  of  Scroby  and  Southwell  wth  the 
lands  to  them  belonging,  ffurther  whereas 
there  hath  been  as  before  &  sithence  ques- 
tion moved  about  the  Church  of  Southwell 
and  the  landes  to  it  belonging  wch  question 
yet  dependeth  we  will  confirm  and  estab- 
lish the  same  by  all  strong  assurance  as 
we  can  make  for  the  establishing  thereof, 
ffor  wch  reasons  as  we  thinke  y4  you  may 
wthout  offence  do  we  hope  you  will  willingly 
and  spedily  give  us  this  satisfaction  in  this 
or  desire  who  shall  now  at  length  Debate 
this  wth  you  and  shortly  or  and  give  us  cause 
to  thinke  y*  you  do  regarde  or  contentment 
is  no  lesse  than  yr  duety  requireth.1 


(Snbomb  1 8  Augusti.     1603. 
York,  for  Scroby  &  Southwill. 


L :  Archbi  op  of 


1  In  the  original,  the  word  "  redily,"  has  been 
erased  before  "  willingly,"  —  "  and  return  your 
anszver  by  this  bearer  "  before,  "  who  shall  now." 
That  sentence  ended,  "  who  shall  now  at  length 
Debate  this  with  you,  and  whom  therefore  we  re- 
quire you  to  creditt  and  by  him  to  return  us  shortly 
your  answer  to  this  our  request,  and  may  give  us 
cause  to  thinke  yt  you  do  regarde  or"  &c,  as 
above. 


THE    HAUNTED    BELL. 

By  Prof.  James  K.  Hosmcr. 


CHAPTER    I. 

O  ME,  the  school- 
master of  the  town  of 
Meadowboro,  it  has 
fallen  to  look  over  a 
pile  of  manuscripts 
left  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Wooderoffe,  the 
first  minister  of  the 
town,  who  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office  nearly  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Old  French  War.  The  yellow 
heap  is  for  the  most  part  of  sermons  ;  but 
I  found  among  them  one  manuscript  of 
considerably  larger  size  than  the  rest.  It 
was  in  a  finer  hand  than  that  of  the  min- 
ister, who  had  written  upon  the  broad  sheet 
in  which  the  loose  papers  were  wrapped, 
the  following  indorsement : 

"The  narrative  of  Mistress  Thankful 
Pumry,  the  Baron's  Grand-daughter :  for 
some  years,  formerly,  a  beloved  inmate  of 
my  own  household,  and  once  a  comely  and 
gracious  maid.  Put  into  my  hands  on  her 
early  death-bed,  to  the  end  that  I  might 
know  what  had  burthened  her.  Undoubt- 
edly correct  as  regards  matters  that  hap- 
pened before  the  Burning,  and  elsewhere, 
I  opine,  not  unveracious.  To  be  kept  se- 
cret in  the  fear  that  otherwise  troubles 
might  come  to  pass.  Somewhat  curious 
as  giving  good  proof  of  what  many  doubt, 
strange  doings  of  the  Devil  in  the  earth. 
I  hold  the  woman  to  have  been  be- 
witched." 

Neither  the  manuscript  nor  the  minis- 
ter's comment  had  a  date,  but  I  am  famil- 
iar enough  with  Mr.  Wooderoffe's  hand  to 
be  able  to  refer  his  indorsement  to  the 
early  period  of  his  settlement,  the  first 
decade,  probably,  of  the  last  century.  I 
arn  sure  Thankful  Pumry's  narrative  had 
not  been  unfolded  since  the  minister  wrote 
upon  it,  until  it  fell  into  my  hands.  I 
found  that  while  hunting  among  these 
withered  leaves  which  had  fallen  more  than 
■  ■  >  entury  and  a  half  ago,  I  had  come  upon 
a  bunch  of  dewy  and  blooming  arbutus,  in 
the  story  of  a  tender-souled  woman  who 
\uA  died   through  sorrow.     I  give  it  with 


some  re-arrangement,  and  taken  out  of  its 
old  phraseology.  Thankful  lived  apart 
from  her  fellows,  and  the  writing  of  her 
narrative,  evidently,  was  the  resource  to 
which  she  turned  that  her  spirit  might  not 
feed  upon  itself.  I  have  not  left  out  the 
superstition  (so  our  generation  will  call  it) 
which  pervades  it.  Strange  and  painful 
was  the  path  of  life  through  which  walked 
this  young  gentlewoman,  whose  lines  had 
fallen  in  this  outpost  of  the  Puritan  colony. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  T7th  century, 
a  new  meeting-house  was  built  in  Meadow- 
boro. A  small  surplus  remained  from  the 
fund  appropriated  by  the  plantation  for 
this  work,  which  it  was  resolved  should  be 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  a  bell.  The 
minister,  the  deputy  to  the  General  Court, 
and  the  captain  of  the  train-band  were 
empowered  to  do  this  business  in  behalf  of 
their  fellow-townsmen.  Thankful  Pumry 
gives  the  story  briefly  ;  but  in  the  town 
records  and  certain  other  papers  still  ex- 
tant, the  circumstances  are  narrated  some- 
what in  detail,  it  being  a  matter  of  unusual 
interest  in  the  frontier  village  of  those  days. 

I  picture  to  myself  the  face  of  Mr. 
Wooderoffe  as  one  possessed  of  strength 
and  sense,  bearing  upon  the  skin  rather 
the  tan  of  the  farmer  than  the  pallor  of  the 
student,  as  it  looked  out  from  the  curls  of 
the  ample  full-dress  wig,  above  the  bands 
that  waved  at  his  neck ;  for  the  minister, 
there  is  ample  evidence,  was  a  sturdy  yeo- 
man, as  well  as  a  godly  divine,  a  man  of 
kind  heart  and  good  judgment. 

The  three  frontiersmen,  having  reached 
the  colonial  capital,  made  their  way  to  the 
warehouse  of  Master  Haselrigge,  a  mer- 
chant to  whom  they  had  learned  a  con- 
signment of  bells  had  lately  come,  and 
these  they  asked  to  see.  Master  Hasel- 
rigge had  heard  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Wooderoffe  "  as  a  lively  and  painful 
preacher,  a  light  worthy  to  shine  in  any 
of  the  golden  candlesticks  of  the  Prov- 
ince, and  he  doubted  not  that  he  caused 
his  ray  to  be  beheld  afar  throughout  that 
remote  Barbary,  among  the  savage  taw- 
nies."  The  bells  at  last  were  shown,  sent 
over,  (represented    the    merchant,)  in    the 
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ship  The  Hopeful  Luke,  —  some  few  cast 
in  England  for  purposes  of  commerce, 
others  brought  away  as  prizes  in  the  sack 
of  convents  or  plunder  of  Catholic  ships, 
during  the  wars  with  France  and  Spain. 
They  lay  upon  the  floor  of  the  warehouse, 
spotted  more  or  less  with  rust,  some  of 
them  telling  the  tale  of  their  origin  in  the 
founder's  name  or  some  emblem  upon  the 
side.  One  bell  differed  from  the  rest  in 
that  it  was  completely  untarnished.  In 
spite  of  the  exposures  which  it  had  under- 
gone, it  gleamed  from  crown  to  tip.  A 
cross  was  embossed  heavily  upon  the  side, 
and  beneath,  about  the  lip  of  the  bell,  ran 
the  motto  :  "  O  Maria,  tuis  precibus  pro- 
tege nos"  Running  beneath  a  moulding 
near  the  top  were  letters  forming  the 
legend  :    "  Ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam." 

"  It  is  the  motto  of  the  Jesuits,"  said 
Mr.  Wooderoffe,  as  he  read  the  latter. 

Notwithstanding  its  beauty,  it  appeared 
that  the  Romish  emblem  and  legends,  so 
prominently  displayed,  made  it  less  sala- 
ble than  the  others.  The  merchant  could 
tell  nothing  of  its  history,  except  that  it 
had  been  sent  to  him  by  his  correspondent 
in  Bristol.  Upon  being  questioned,  he 
mentioned,  with  some  hesitation,  that  the 
sailors  of  The  Hopeful  Luke  had  declared 
the  bell  to  be  "possessed."  He  was  will- 
ing to  sell  it,  on  account  of  its  ill-repute, 
at  a  low  price,  and  he  mentioned  a  sum 
which  caused  the  frontiersmen  to  exchange 
glances. 

In  order  that  the  tone  of  the  bell  might 
be  heard,  it  was  carried  to  the  open  air 
and  hung  to  a  projecting  beam  upon  the 
wharf.  The  merchant  threw  the  tongue 
against  the  side,  and  there  rose  a  sweet 
and  melancholy  sound  above  the  clatter  of 
the  harbor.  It  was  clear  and  musical,  di- 
minishing through  moment  after  moment 
with  an  almost  pathetic  tremor,  as  if  the 
bell  sighed  and  moaned,  suffering  some 
indignity.  The  tone  was  in  some  way  sug- 
gestive of  unrest.  When  the  vibration 
had  fully  died  away,  —  so  an  old  letter  of 
the  time  declares,  —  the  captain  of  the 
train-band  made  allusion  to  its  bad  fame 
and  popish  emblems  as  making  the  bell 
unfit  for  the  use  of  a  congregation  of 
God's  people.  The  minister,  however, 
made  light  of  the  objections.  He  said, 
with  some  formality,  —  for  a  considerable 
group  of  people  had  gathered,  —  that, 
"  Howsoever  it  might  have  done  service  for 


the  Devil,  it  had  now  been  snatched  away 
unto  the  Lord.  He  rejoiced  that  an  in- 
strument of  idolatrous  ceremonies  might 
be  used  to  call  true  saints  to  worship  of  the 
gospel  order." 

These  considerations,  and  no  doubt  also 
the  low  price,  availed  with  the  Meadow- 
boro  men,  and  the  bargain  was  concluded. 

The  deputies  returned  to  their  home 
by  the  blazed  path  through  the  woods, 
leaving  the  bell  to  come  by  the  longer  but 
more  convenient  water-passage.  Con- 
veyed at  first  by  a  coasting  sloop,  it  was 
afterwards  received  into  a  broad  flat-bot- 
tomed craft,  which  by  sail  and  oar  slowly 
made  its  way  inland  against  the  river  cur- 
rent. The  sun-burnt  rocks  of  Meadow- 
boro  mountain  in  due  time  threw  their 
afternoon  shadow  over  it,  and  just  at  night- 
fall at  last  the  boatman  moored  at  the  vil- 
lage ferry.  As  the  landscape  darkened, 
the  bell,  with  its  tongue  muffled,  was  lifted 
from  its  place  and  drawn  upon  a  sledge 
across  the  meadows  to  the  village  green. 
It  was  presently  hung  in  the  belfry  of  the 
little  meeting-house,  the  bell-rope  passing 
through  a  hole  beneath  down  into  the  cen- 
tre of  the  broad  aisle.  On  the  morning 
of  .the  Sunday  following,  the  sound  of  it 
for  the  first  time  went  forth  over  the  roofs 
of  the  village,  beyond  the  palisades  through 
the  valley,  until  all  the  outer  farms  were 
listening.  The  rangers  heard  it  from  the 
block-house  which  was  their  post,  far  to 
the  northward  :  so  Micah  Wanton  at  his 
homestead  on  Plum-tree  Plain  to  the 
south ;  and  thought  of  the  bells  in  Mon- 
treal which  he  had  come  to  know  in  the 
captivity  from  which  he  had  just  escaped. 
Woe-begone,  "  the  praying  Indian,"  lis- 
tened before  his  wigwam  on  the  high  hill- 
brow  on  the  edge  of  the  pathless  western 
wilderness,  and  wondered  what  the  white 
men  had  found  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Sunday  morning  drum.  The  tone  of  the 
bell,  as  it  swept  over  the  forests  from  that 
spot  where  civilization  was  just  planting 
itself,  suggested,  as  it  had  done  on  the 
Boston  wharf,  disquiet  and  loneliness.  The 
people,  gathered  on  the  green,  looked  with 
some  awe  on  the  shining  metal  with  its 
devices.  The  children  who  saw  it  turn  its 
edge  up  into  the  sunlight  while  the  ringer 
was  invisible,  fancied  that  it  had  a  life  of 
its  own.  Thankful  says,  she  stood,  then 
unmarried,  with  her  townsfolk,  half-dis- 
posed to  adopt  this  childish  notion.     The 
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question  formed  itself  within  her  mind,  — 
this  bell  which  they  say  possesses  some 
strange  spell,  and  whose  story  is  unknown, 
what  is  its  secret?  So,  with  light  girlish 
curiosity  she  approached  the  mystery, 
against  which  her  soul  was  hereafter  to 
beat  and  press  with  intensity  becoming 
always  more  tragic. 


CHAPTER    II. 

Meadowboro  was  shut  in,  in  the  days 
with  which  we  have  to  do,  by  a  palisade 
of  hewn  timbers  sharpened  at  the  top, 
which  enclosed  the  village  like  a  line  of 
grenadiers  in  peaked  caps,  dressed  shoul- 
der to  shoulder.  Some  were  freshly  cut, 
and  stood  like  new  recruits  put  into  line 
yesterday  ;  others  were  gray  old  veterans 
which  had  been  in  rank  twenty  years,  since 
the  days  of  Philip's  war,  and  were  deco- 
rated across  their  fronts  with  pale  green 
medals  of  lichen.  From  beneath  the  pro- 
jecting upper  stories  of  the  houses,  small 
diamond-paned  windows,  provided  with 
heavy  shutters  of  oak,  appeared  to  glance 
with  a  furtive  expression.  Some  of  the 
dwellings  had  bastions  at  the  corners,  which 
looked  askance  down  the  fronts  of  the 
houses  and  sideways  into  the  neighbor- 
hood, with  an  air  of  the  utmost  suspicion. 
Often  the  structures  were  of  untrimmed 
logs,  opposing  to  winter  storms  and  Indian 
missiles  a  rough-ribbed  buckler  behind 
which  their  inmates  were  effectively  pro- 
tected ;  and  when  a  more  decent  surface 
of  clapboards  was  offered  to  the  eye,  it  was 
as  when  a  soldier  conceals  his  panoply 
under  a  sightly  mantle,  for  there  was  a 
breastwork  behind  against  hostile  nature 
and  hostile  man. 

Upon  the  brow  of  a  descent  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  where  the  terrace  upon  which 
the  village  stood  fell  away  to  the  meadow, 
stood  the  square,  strongly  framed  meeting- 
house, the  roof  of  which  swept  up  on  each 
side  from  the  eaves  to  the  point  in  the 
centre  from  which  rose  the  belfry.  Here, 
shining  and  untarnished,  swung  the  bell,  its 
cross  and  even  the  lettering  plainly  visible 
to  a  good  eye  from  the  village-green  in 
front.  The  belfry  rose  above  it  in  a  roof 
'»  teep  that  it  was  rather  a  spire,  looking 
like  an  extinguisher  arranged  by  Puritan 
to  descend  if  necessary  upon  the 
;h  emblems  and  mottoes  ;  these,  truly, 


when  the  morning-sun  came  over  the  east 
mountain,  glowed  as  if  they  were  on  fire. 

About  the  village  stretched  the  wide 
meadows,  not  many  years  before  covered 
always  at  harvest-time  with  the  Indian's 
crop  of  maize  ;  but  now,  under  the  tillage 
of  the  settlers,  showing  a  more  various 
yield,  —  green  in  parts  with  grass  for  hay, 
in  parts  brown  with  wheat,  and  again,  blue 
with  the  flowers  of  the  flax.  The  people 
were  scarcely  more  like  the  people  of  our 
time  than  was  the  village  like  a  village  of 
to-day.  The  typical  Yankee,  with  his  dry 
skin,  his  rather  colorless  eye  in  which  pupil 
and  iris  tend  to  run  together,  his  lank  frame, 
and  straight  locks  of  fine,  thin  hair  hanging 
about  a  crown  that  becomes  early  a  bare 
tract  of  parchment,  had  not  yet  been  pro- 
duced by  the  attrition  of  generations  be- 
tween the  granite  ledges  and  the  pitiless 
climate  with  its  alternate  scorch  and  freeze. 
The  English  settler  of  the  times  of  William 
and  Mary  and  Queen  Anne  was  of  a  heavier, 
moister  substance,  with  face  more  buxom 
and  of  fresher  color,  surmounted  by  locks 
flowing  in  a  deeper  mass.  The  people 
went  down  into  the  meadows  to  their  work, 
beside  their  oxen,  with  goad  in  one  hand 
and  long  gun  in  the  other  ;  and  sometimes 
when  the  grain  was  high,  they  were  driven 
within  the  gates  of  the  palisade  by  the  rifles 
of  Indians  or  hostile  French  from  Canada. 
They  paraded  weekly  in  the  train-band, 
and  sat  austerely  on  Sunday  beneath  the 
eyes  of  tithing-man  and  ruling-elder,  in  the 
square,  unpainted  meeting-house.  At  town- 
meeting  they  ruled  themselves  with  none 
to  say  them  nay,  —  voting  for  deputy, 
select-man,  fence-viewer,  and  deer-reeve, 
with  grains  of  corn  for  "  Ay "  and  dark 
beans  for  "  Nay "  ;  and  Farr,  the  town- 
clerk,  says  there  are  traditions  that  some- 
times after  a  hot  contest,  when  the  voting 
was  done,  the  rival  parties  grew  amiable 
again  over  a  hearty  dish  of  succotash  made 
out  of  the  ballots.  Not  at  all  unknown  in 
the  settlement  was  the  growl  of  wolf  and 
bear.  Against  savage  and  wild  beast  every 
man  went  armed.  Even  in  the  minister's 
study,  buff-coat,  pistol,  and  heavy  sword 
had  a  place  beside  Bible  and  Psalm-book. 
At  the  high,  small  windows  of  the  fortress- 
houses,  or  in  summer  before  the  open 
doors,  the  women  in  bodice  and  short- 
gown  sat  busy  at  the  spinning  wheel,  with 
the  plates  of  pewter  or  trenchers  of  beech- 
wood  clean  upon  the  dresser  behind  them. 
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When  afternoon  was  ending,  regularly  from 
the  door  of  the  log  school-house  came  the 
hoot  and  foot-beat  of  the  children  just  let 
loose. 

Such  was  the  village,  such  its  people  ; 
and  over  all  from  the  belfry  the  bell,  whose 
past  was  unknown,  from  time  to  time 
sounded.  On  Sundays,  at  the  weekly  lec- 
ture, on  Fast  and  Thanksgiving,  and  each 
evening  at  the  hour  of  nine,  its  vibrations 
were  poured  over  the  meadows  and  into 
the  mountain-hollows  ;  and  when  the  hand 
of  the  ringer  was  taken  from  the  rope,  the 
moan-like  prolongation  came  always  for 
some  moments  until  it  fainted  upon  the 
ear,  as  if  it  were  protesting  through  the 
sombre  forest  that  it  would  be  elsewhere. 

One  May  morning,  near  the  ford  to  the 
west  of  the  village  where  the  palisades  ran 
not  far  from  the  river  margin,  a  young 
man  waited.  Stepping-stones  beaded  the 
broad  and  shallow  current  from  bank  to 
bank,  and  he  was  floating  just  above  them 
in  calmer  and  deeper  water,  in  a  canoe 
dug  out  of  the  trunk  of  an  elm.  He  was 
near  the  further  shore,  and  throwing  just 
force  enough  upon  the  paddle  to  prevent 
the  canoe  from  going  down  with  the  cur- 
rent, he  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  mead- 
ow to  the  west,  which  stretched  for  half 
a  mile  in  that  direction,  unbroken  except 
by  clumps  of  bushes,  as  far  as  the  forest 
that  covered  the  higher  land.  Bob-o- 
links  chittered  out  of  the  grass,  just  be- 
coming ankle  deep.  The  impatient  brakes 
were  starting  up  in  a  growth  almost  visible 
under  the  quickening  rain  and  sun  of  the 
early  season ;  and  the  trees  that  here  and 
there  dotted  the  meadow,  which  all  winter 
had  shown  the  sky  through  their  tops,  as 
light  can  be  seen  through  the  substance  of 
a  spectre,  grew  dense  with  foliage  flushed 
sometimes  with  blossoms,  skeletons  no 
longer,  but  round  and  ruddy  with  life. 

The  young  man's  face  was  not  unhand- 
some, but  heavy ;  his  frame  was  strong,  and 
with  a  slight  effort  of  his  muscular  arms, 
the  canoe  was  easily  kept  in  its  place, 
though  the  current  ran  strong.  At  last, 
from  the  further  side  of  the  meadow,  there 
appeared  a  girlish  figure  coming  lightly 
down  the  slope  from  the  edge  of  the  forest. 
The  spring  of  youth  was  in  her  gait,  a 
speed  and  ease  of  movement  that  spoke 
of  out-door  rambles.  Now  she  ran,  then 
paused  a  moment  over  a  buttercup,  then 
walked  waving  the  wild-flowers  she  carried, 


coming  in  this  wayward  progress  nearer 
and  nearer  the  river-bank.  She  wore  a 
waist  of  blue,  laced  in  front,  a  short  skirt 
with  a  gay  stripe,  and  a  hat  of  plaited 
straw.  The  violets  came  over  her  instep 
as  she  trod,  and  the  taller  buttercups 
brushed  the  clocks  of  her  stockings.  The 
bob-o-links,  fluttering  away  from  their 
perches  before  her,  leaving  them  vibrating 
while  they  lit  upon  others  a  little  farther 
off  that  swayed  and  trembled  under  the 
weight,  kept  up  a  song  that  changed  and 
quivered  in  time  with  the  beating  of  their 
dark-striped  wings. 

"  Come,  Thankful,"  said  the  young  man. 
"  I  have  waited  for  thee ;  let  me  set  thee 
across." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Remembrance,"  said  Thank- 
ful, who  seemed  not  to  have  perceived  him 
until  then,  "  not  with  thee  ;  "  and  Thankful 
sprang,  clapped  her  hands,  and  laughed 
with  a  voice  as  merry  as  the  bird-notes. 
She  ran  back  to  a  clump  of  bushes  a  rod 
or  two  from  the  bank,  where  she  seated 
herself,  drawing  out  from  her  apron  which 
she  held  gathered  in  her  hand,  may-flowers, 
innocence,  violets,  apple-blossoms.  Paying 
no  farther  attention  to  Remembrance,  she 
demurely  made  them  one  by  one  into  a 
nosegay.  The  face  of  the  young  man  grew 
ruddier.  He  sought  to  cover  his  discom- 
fiture with  an  awkward  smile,  and  springing 
eagerly  from  his  boat,  drew  it  up  on  the 
shore. 

"  Come,  Thankful,  be  kinder,"  he  said, 
dropping  upon  the  grass  at  her  side,  with 
the  warmth  of  passion  in  his  voice. 

"  Nay,  nay  ;  what  is  it  all  to  me?  "  said 
the  girl,  and  flinging  down  her  flowers  she 
bounded  to  her  feet  again,  turned  her  back 
upon  her  suitor,  and  chirping  in  answer  to 
a  robin,  hunted  among  the  branches  for  a 
bird's  nest. 

While  Remembrance,  baffled,  hung  his 
head,  Thankful  suddenly  started  for  the 
ford.  The  lover  sought  to  throw  himself 
in  her  path  with  outstretched  arms ;  but 
she  eluded  his  grasp  with  a  laugh  full  of 
mischief,  and  in  a  moment  was  leaping 
from  one  to  another  along  the  line  of  step- 
ping-stones. Presently  she  was  in  mid- 
stream, poised  on  a  water-worn  boulder, 
where  she  swayed  and  nodded  and  laughed. 
The  smooth  water,  slipping  down  over 
brown  pebbles,  reflected  the  lithe  and 
slender  figure ;  the  bees  hummed  about 
the  blossoms  in  her  hat-brim.     "  Not  yet,. 
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not  yet,"  she  called,  then  leaped  airily 
from  stone  to  stone  until  she  reached  the 
farther  shore,  while  Remembrance  with  a 
frown  paddled  his  canoe  slowly  after. 
Stepping  to  the  beach,  the  baffled  suitor 
was  turning  toward  the  path  which  led  to 
the  gate  through  the  palisade.  Thankful, 
in  whose  eyes  there  now  appeared  a  relent- 
ing light,  said  to  herself : 

"  I  have  indeed  treated  him  ill." 

She  called  his  name  in  a  different  tone, 
and  hurrying  to  his  side,  twined  into  the 
button-hole  of  his  doublet  the  stem  of  a 
flower.  The  broad  face  of  Remembrance 
showed  all  the  tenderness  of  which  it  was 
capable.  He  caught  Thankful's  hand, 
which  was  withdrawn  at  once,  but  not  un- 
kindly. 

"  Goodwife  Hesketh,  or  some  other  of 
the  gossips  of  the  village,"  said  she,  "with 
whom  you  know  I  find  but  small  favor,  may 
be  near  the  gate  :  but  we  will  henceforth 
be  better  friends." 

So  the  heavily  moulded  youth  and  the 
lithe  maid  walked  forward  demurely  side 
by  side,  like  persons  who  had  met  by 
chance. 

She  was  a  girl  of  seventeen,  witn  a  way- 
ward soul  looking  out  of  the  dot  of  light  in 
the  dark  eyes,  and  with  hair  blowing  free. 
As  her  lips  parted  when  she  laughed,  a 
deep  dimple  curved  like  a  mark  of  paren- 
thesis upon  the  cherry  of  each  cheek.  Can 
I  say  they  served  the  purpose  which  marks 
of  parenthesis  generally  do,  enclosing  some- 
thing that  can  be  spared  without  injury  to 
the  sense?  Certainly,  even  if  the  mouth 
had  been  gone,  there  would  have  been 
beauty  enough  left  in  the  rest  of  the  face 
to  redeem  a  dozen  ordinary  faces ;  and 
certain  it  was,  too,  that  the  lips  of  them- 
selves had  abundant  capital  in  the  way  of 
charm  to  set  up  alone,  even  had  there 
been  no  partnership  with  cheek  and  brow 
and  free-blowing  hair. 

The  facts  which  appear  in  Thankful's 
confession  are  these.  Remembrance  Pum- 
ry,  whom  she  did  not  love,  paid  court  to 
her.  In  girlish  sport  she  encouraged  him, 
and  he  came  to  see  her  against  the  will  of 
the  minister  who  was  her  guardian.  The 
minister  lost  patience,  and  one  day  threat- 
ened him  with  the  discipline  of  the  whip- 
ping-tree, which  in  those  days  was  meted 
out  to  lovers  persistent  against  the  wishes 
of  parents  and  guardians.  I  look  up  daily 
into  the  top  of  the  same  tree,  still  vigorous 


on  the  village  green,  and  see  what  a 
writhing  there  is  of  the  great  branches  in 
its  leafy  brain.  Does  it  have  uncomfort- 
able qualms,  I  wonder,  because  it  was  a 
whipping-tree  when  it  was  a  sapling?  If 
it  was  unkind  to  the  spoonies  of  a  former 
time,  it  is  quite  too  gentle  to  their  suc- 
cessors of  the  present  hour.  I  have  made 
a  law  as  of  the  Medes  and  Persians ;  but 
Hercules  himself,  with  a  bran  new  cudgel, 
could  not,  I  solemnly  believe,  keep  the 
Seminary  girls  from  flirting  under  its  shad- 
ow in  the  summer  twilight,  apparently  with 
its  ready  connivance. 

Thankful's  heart  was  touched  by  the 
suffering  she  had  brought  upon  Remem- 
brance. Without  sufficient  thought  she 
applied  herself  to  win  the  minister's  con- 
sent to  his  suit.  It  was  at  the  stepping- 
stones  by  the  ford,  she  says,  that  she  first 
showed  him  real  favor.  In  time  they  were 
married.  She  found  too  late  she  had 
given  him  her  hand  only,  and  from  the 
very  bridal  was  unhappy.  Her  narrative 
shows  her  to  have  been  of  excellent  educa- 
tion, a  thing  not  extraordinary,  ward  and 
favorite  as  she  had  been  of  an  accomplished 
scholar.  She  had  read  what  English  books 
she  could  procure,  and  as  to  the  ancient 
tongues,  I  am  confident  I  might  have  put 
into  her  hands  with  entire  safety,  had  she 
belonged  to  our  world,  our  classes  in 
Caesar  and  Virgil,  and,  perhaps,  also  the 
beginners  in  Greek. 

"  How  are  we  to  understand,"  one  asks, 
"  those  words  in  Mr.  Wooderoffe's  indorse- 
ment upon  the  narrative,  'The  Baron's 
Grand-daughter  '  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that 
a  girl  of  birth  and  blood  should  have  found 
a  home  so  far  in  the  wilderness  as  Meadow- 
boro?" 

Quite  possible.  Cotton  Mather  declares 
that  the  Reverend  John  Wilson  of  Boston 
was  grand-nephew  of  an  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  his  wife  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Mansfield,  Master  of  the  Minories 
and  Queen's  Surveyor.  Peter  Bulkeley, 
minister  of  Concord,  had  for  his  first  wife 
a  cousin  of  Sir  Thomas  Allen,  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  and  for  his  second  wife  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Chitwood.  John 
Sherman  of  Watertown  married  the  grand- 
daughter of  an  Earl ;  while  Mabel  Har- 
lakenden,  who  figured  in  the  early  New 
England  society,  becoming  wife  of  John 
Haynes,  Governor  of  Connecticut,  had  in 
her  veins   the  blood  of  the  Plantagenets. 
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The  colonies  were  by  no  means  without 
people  of  high  birth  :  and  particularly  in 
the  families  of  the  ministers  could  often  be 
found  a  strain  of  gentle  blood.  Thankful, 
you  know,  speaks  freely  of  it,  and  if  she 
had  not  done  so,  to  my  mind  in  all  her 
bearing  through  her  singular  experience 
there  is  the  dignity  and  grace  of  a  person 
well-born.  By  the  laws  of  heredity,  I  am 
sure,  there  had  been  transmitted  to  her 
from  ancestors  who  had  enjgyed  for  gene- 
rations what  was  best  and  most  brilliant  in 
England,  all  sorts  of  fine  sensibilities  and 
delicate  tastes.  Poor  girl !  I  am  afraid 
they  were  sadly  in  the  way  in  the  back- 
woods which  the  fates  assigned  her  for  a 
dwelling-place. 

Doubtless  Thankful's  match  with  Re- 
membrance was  regarded  in  the  village  as 
not  unfit,  although  the  minister  had  not 
favored  it.  The  Pumrys  were  leading 
people  among  the  settlers,  as  I  have  dis- 
covered from  the  mention  in  the  records 
that,  in  seating  the  congregation,  the  front 
pew  of  the  gallery  was  assigned  to  them, 
which  was  equal  to  the  second  seat  in  the 
body  of  the  meeting-house,  and  so  sur- 
passed in  dignity  by  only  one  or  two  other 
positions.  Certainly  she  could  have  found 
no  mate  more  eligible  in  point  of  rank  and 
substance  without  going  to  the  older  towns 
of  the  province,  so  all  would  have  said. 
Nor  is  there  any  hint  in  the  narrative  that 
Remembrance  was  vicious  or  cruel.  He 
was  a  sluggish,  prosaic  soul,  who  had  bound 
himself  to  a  spirit  alive  with  the  finer  feel- 
ings, full  of  imagination,  of  aspirations 
which  craved  something  more  than  was 
afforded  by  the  staid,  strait,  monotonous 
life  of  the  settlement.  There  was  no  open 
jar  or  disagreement.  Thankful  believes, 
indeed,  that  the  hunger  of  her  heart  was 
quite  unknown  to  her  husband,  who,  satis- 
fied with  the  dutiful  performance  of  her 
responsibilities,  saw  nothing  in  the  gravity 
which  prematurely  settled  upon  the  face, 
once  so  vivacious,  but  the  natural  taking 
on  of  matronhood  by  the  laughing  girl. 
She  believes  that  if  circumstances  had  not 
ordered  otherwise,  they  might  have  gone 
on  side  by  side  for  a  life-time,  without 
scandal,  her  nature  becoming  gradually 
subdued  to  that  with  which  it  was  yoked, 
until  its  finer  feelings  were  all  extinguished. 
Not  that  happiness  could  have  ever  come, 
but  endurance  might  have  grown  into  a 
habit  and  the  suffering  have  become  more 


and  more  bearable.  No  children  came  to 
their  union  ;  among  the  women  of  the  vil- 
lage were  few  congenial  companions.  To 
Thankful  some  portion  of  the  books  of 
the  minister  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
resource  ;  still  more  the  fields  and  woods. 
While  Remembrance  was  taken  up  with  a 
frontiersman's  toils,  his  wife  acquired  a 
habit  of  solitary  rambling,  an  eccentricity 
over  which  the  settlers  shrugged  their 
shoulders,  but  which  was  not  interfered 
with  except  when  hostile  war-parties  were 
thought  to  be  lurking  near.  To  a  gentle- 
woman some  departure  from  ordinary  ways 
might  be  pardoned.  Her  mind,  thrown  in 
upon  itself,  was  a  torture  to  her,  and  in  the 
dearth  of  resources  she  applied  it  for  relief 
to  the  study  of  the  plants  and  creatures 
she  encountered,  —  an  aimless  labor,  but 
which,  for  the  time  being,  blunted  in  a 
measure  the  tooth  by  which  she  was  de- 
voured. 

I  do  not  know  whether  in  after  years 
she  became  the  subject  of  a  spell  or  not. 
Her  confession,  at  any  rate,  has  a  most 
singular  pensive  charm  which  I  wish  I 
might  impart  to  my  transcript,  but  which 
I  fear  is  too  subtle.  The  account  is  dis- 
jointed, prolix,  incoherent  :  it  could  not 
be  presented  without  large  abbreviation 
and  rearrangement ;  but  I  have  some- 
times felt  after  laying  down  the  leaves,  as 
if  the  sound  of  the  bell  with  which  her  fate 
became  connected,  had  just  died  upon  my 
ear. 

Here  are  some  loose  scraps  which  I  give 
in  Thankful's  own  words  : 

"  March  8.  In  the  burying  ground. 
Western  hills  bare  of  snow  except  here 
and  there  a  line  or  patch  which  look  even 
as  white  veins  I  have  chanced  to  see  in 
darker  rock.  Air  soft,  with  many  bird- 
songs.  The  crows  caw  from  afar,  a  flock 
flying  hither  and  thither  in  the  distance. 
Against  or  with  the  wind  they  dart  with 
equal  ease,  each  wing  wavereth  upon  the 
air  in  a  ripple  out  from  the  body  to  the 
spreading  feathers  at  the  end. 

■"  In  the  little  wood  I  note  that  the  bark 
of  the  chestnut  cleaveth  up  and  down,  the 
trunk  growing  big,  bursting  it  asunder; 
whereas  in  the  white  birch  the  grain  of  the 
bark  runneth  from  side  to  side  about  the 
trunk.  The  thin  outside  bark  thereof  hath 
a  silken  lustre.  I  put  my  hand  near,  and 
lo,  the  fingers  are  dimly  answered  from 
within. 
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"Raspberry  stems  —  bright,  living  red, 
bare  of  all.  without  spray  or  branch ;  a 
faint  blueness  sometimes  cloudeth  the 
color. 

"  From  the  ripples  a  crisp  sound,  the 
water  beating  against  a  rotting  fringe  of 
ice  that  dureth  still.  A  small  morsel 
breaking  and  falling  with  a  tinkle  as  from 
metal. 

'•Set  homeward  I  see  just  above  the 
earth  a  certain  tremblement  of  the  air 
above  the  meadow  lying  fallow.  Nothing 
yet  giving  brightness  to  the  woods  save 
now  and  then  a  patch  of  green  moss  and 
the  flames  of  deep  crimson  at  the  top  of 
the  sumach  boughs. 

-  April  24.  The  frogs  break  forth  at 
evening  into  high-pitched  ringing  song. 
The  wood-peckers  in  the  old  trees  are 
cumbered  with  business.  Even  now  one 
laboreth  above  me,  its  head  discharged  so 
rapidly  I  see  it  in  two  places  at  once,  with 
a  clatter  like  that  of  a  muffled  drum. 

"  Bit  off  leaves  of  the  checkerberry, 
green  and  purple,  with  fruit  of  brilliant 
red.  Found  the  everlasting  covered  with 
a  nap,  as  of  satin  that  doth  softly  glisten. 
Little  spears,  fine  as  the  stings  of  bees, 
thrusting  up  from  the  top,  touched  above 
with  gold,  —  stems  pushed,  I  ween,  into 
some  fairy  sunrise,  the  glory  whereof  our 
muddy  senses  catch  not,  save  as  this  faint 
answering  supplieth  to  us  the  hint. 

"  May  9.  Strawberry  blossoms,  —  fine 
little  white  leaves,  —  the  stems  within 
dusted  at  their  broadened  ends  with  yel- 
low, like  little  spades  whose  use  hath  been 
to  shovel  treasure. 

"  A  pool  of  water  of  perfect  clearness. 
A  toad  hoppeth  in  amazed  at  my  approach. 
Turbid  clouds  labor  up  into  the  little  wel- 
kin that  lyeth  beneath  me.  Shall  I 
hearken  after  mimic  thunder?  " 

So  poor  Thankful  sought  to  fill  the 
vacancy  to  which  she  felt  herself  doomed. 
As  well  as  she  could  she  took  nature  to 
her  heart.  The  reader  will  see  she  could 
be  a  close  observer,  and  that  the  poetic 
sense  was  in  some  degree  aroused.  The 
copies  of  Milton  and  Marvel],  which  be- 
longed to  the  minister's  library,  are  still 
extant  in  the  town  library,  and  in  some  of 
the  marginal  comments  I  detect  Thankful's 
hand,  who  made  them  no  doubt  when  she 
was  Mr.  Wooderoffe's  ward.  She  herself 
mentions  that  she  had  somewhere  found 
Spenser's  "  Fairy  Queen."     Slight  enough, 


however,  was  the  ministration  to  her  crav- 
ing for  things  beautiful,  in  the  severe  dis- 
cipline and  narrow  life  of  the  Puritan  out- 
post ;  in  her  association  with  the  clod,  to 
whom  she  had  bound  herself;  and  even 
in  the  books  to  which  she  could  gain  ac- 
cess. Hopeless  of  help,  she  set  herself 
to  silent  stubborn  endurance,  giving  to  the 
world  no  sign  of  her  heartache,  except 
that  the  village  wondered  how  the  maid, 
whose  liveliness  had  been  scarcely  seemly, 
had  become  transformed  so  soon  into  a 
grave,  staid  matron. 


CHAPTER    III. 

As  the  quiet  life  at  Meadowboro  went 
forward,  the  bell  hanging  at  the  apex  of 
the  meeting-house  roof  ceased  at  length 
to  be  an  object  of  special  interest.  The 
Romish  emblem  and  mottoes  gleamed 
brightly  upon  it  in  the  sunshine  of  both 
winter  and  summer,  and  the  tall  extin- 
guisher, which  Protestant  hands  had 
placed  above,  threatened  them  constantly 
with  eclipse.  Under  it  once  a  week  was 
drawn  up  the  train-band,  in  buff  coats, 
with  long  guns  and  powder-horns  curving 
at  the  side.  Early  each  morning  the  great 
gates  in  the  palisade  were  unbarred,  and 
the  oxen  driven  down  into  the  meadow, 
but  always  warily.  The  Meadowboro  life, 
though  for  the  most  part  quiet,  was  always 
haunted  by  anxiety,  and  often  became  a 
perilous  exposure  in  which  no  eye  could 
safely  close.  A  few  rods  beyond  the  gate 
lay  a  heap  of  ashes  and  charred  beams, 
where  had  stood  the  house  of  an  over- 
bold settler  until  the  Indians  came  to 
burn  and  slay.  Across  the  village  green, 
one  June  afternoon,  a  horseman  slowly 
rode,  holding  before  him  upon  the  saddle 
the  wounded  body  of  a  householder,  shot 
without  warning  from  the  tall  grass  while 
at  work  in  the  hay-field.  When  the  min- 
isters from  nearer  the  sea-board  came  to 
preach,  as  they  sometimes  did,  at  the  out- 
post, they  seldom  failed,  after  the  ruling 
elder  had  given  out  the  psalm  and  repeated 
the  customary  formula  :  "  If  this  present 
brother  hath  any  word  of  exhortation  for 
the  people  at  this  time,  in  the  name  of  God 
let  him  say  so,"  to  preface  the  sermon  with 
some  commendation  of  those  who  kept 
guard  thus  upon  the  most  remote  watch- 
tower. 
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Thankful  went  one  evening,  as  she  often 
did,  to  the  house  of  the  minister,  and 
found  there  a  stranger  who  had  arrived 
since  sun-down.  He  was  dusty  with  travel ; 
his  complexion  was  olive  ;  his  eye  dark  and 
penetrating ;  his  nose  thin,  curved,  and 
prominent ;  his  stature  tall.  His  manners 
were  full  of  a  dignified  affability  and  ele- 
gance, strange  to  one  accustomed  only 
to  the  English  Puritans.  He  was  made 
known  to  Thankful  by  the  minister  as  a 
Huguenot  exile,  "  certified  to  be  a  man  of 
worth  by  the  minister  of  the  French  con- 
gregation in  Boston,  from  whom  he  hath 
letters  to  whomsoever  it  may  concern." 
The  worshipful  Cotton  Mather,  moreover, 
had  provided  him  with  a  missive  to  the 
authorities  of  the  frontier  towns,  speaking 
of  him  as  one  "  anxious  to  proceed  even 
into  the  wilderness  to  behold  thoroughly 
God's  mercies  to  New  England,  and  in 
what  manner  this  goodly  vine  hath  waxed 
and  grown  onward  even  at  the  end  thereof." 
The  stranger  spoke  in  fluent  English,  but 
with  a  foreign  accent  and  a  frequent  use 
of  foreign  idioms.  The  talk  through  the 
evening  was  of  his  country  and  of  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Protestants  under  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  stranger 
volubly  described  many  a  terrible  scene, 
his  hands  and  expressive  features  giving 
graphic  emphasis  to  his  words. 

When  the  evening  was  well  advanced, 
the  Huguenot,  with  a  polite  inclination 
toward  the  minister's  wife,  said :  "  Will 
Madame  permit  me?  The  goodness  in 
her  face  is  so  great  it  must  be  I  seek  to 
give  her  pleasure.  I  have  here  my  flute. 
Ah  me  !  Companion  of  voyage  to  me, 
poor  exile  !  and  in  my  far  home  one  said 
I  played  it  well."  It  was  hardly  with 
cordiality  that  the  guest  was  invited  to 
produce  his  flute,  for  music  was  held  a 
trivial  matter  in  the  New  England  villages. 
The  nice  custom  was  made  to  courtesy, 
however,  to  the  agreeable  French  stranger, 
and  at  Mrs.  Wooderoffe's  bidding  he 
opened  his  pack  and  proceeded  to  joint 
the  instrument.  He  began  to  play  a 
sedate  measure,  the  first  bars  of  which 
pleased  his  audience  ;  but  Thankful  relates 
that  here  this  incident  took  place  :  From 
the  belfry,  close  at  hand,  the  nine  o'clock 
peal  was  heard.  It  fell  as  always,  —  deep, 
sweet,  full,  melancholy.  She  says  she 
could  not  help  noticing,  however,  that  the 
bell   had  in  its  tone  a  quality  of  anxious 


distress,  such  as  she  had  never  remarked 
before.  The  effect  of  the  sound  upon  the 
stranger  was  startling.  His  flute  dropped 
from  his  hands  upon  the  floor.  He  leaped 
to  his  feet  with  a  sudden  gasp.  At  the 
same  time  he  made  a  quick  gesture,  quite 
inexplicable  to  all  present.  Throwing  his 
left  arm  across  his  breast,  he  brought  his 
right  hand,  with  his  two  fingers  extended,  to 
his  forehead,  drew  it  rapidly  from  his  fore- 
head to  his  chest,  and  then  carried  it  across 
to  his  left  shoulder.  Here,  suddenly,  as  if 
recollecting  himself,  he  dropped  his  arms 
to  his  sides,  catching  his  breath,  and  took 
his  seat  in  hasty  confusion.  After  profuse 
apologies  he  at  length  recovered  self-pos- 
session. The  company  were  greatly  sur- 
prised at  his  agitation.  They  received 
the  stranger's  explanations,  however,  with- 
out question.  His  letters  were  of  the  high- 
est character,  and  after  all,  no  one  could 
see  that  there  was  anything  in  his  conduct 
to  excite  suspicion.  "  Our  friend  must 
know,"  said  the  minister,  gravely  jesting, 
"  that  the  bell  is  possessed ;  but  straight- 
way, if  means  can  be  found,  it  shall  learn 
courtesy  to  strangers."  It  was  the  hour 
for  breaking  up.  The  guests  departed, 
and  all  was  presently  quiet. 

Next  morning  Thankful,  from  her  win- 
dow close  upon  the  village-green,  saw  the 
minister  with  his  guest  standing  before  the 
meeting-house.  The  Huguenot  was  look- 
ing eagerly  at  the  cross  and  the  inscrip- 
tions. "Ah,"  said  he,  catching  sight  of 
Thankful  and  recognizing  her  with  a  bow, 
"  we  examine  this  instrument,  the  cause  to 
me  of  such  panic ; "  and  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  with  a  comical  grimace.  The 
minister  gravely  explained  the  history  of 
the  bell's  purchase,  and  pointing  out  the 
cross  and  mottoes,  said :  "  A  device  in- 
deed repugnant,  but  far  be  it  from  me 
to  bemoan  the  image  and  superscription 
thereof.  Let  Anti-Christ  be  a  bondman 
to  God's  elect.  Let  us  exult  that  the  im- 
plements of  idolatry  can  do  service  upon 
a  tower  of  Zion.  Through  the  sword  of 
some  unknown  Gideon  the  Midianites  were 
smitten,  and  this  is  a  trophy  better  than 
the  foreskins  of  the  slain." 

Thankful  avers  that  a  dark  scowl  ol 
hatred  suddenly  passed  over  the  face  of 
the  stranger.  The  eyes  grew  almost  lurid 
with  malignant  light.  It  seemed  strange 
that  features  just  before  so  full  of  affability 
could  assume  in  a  moment  an  expression 
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of  such  fierceness.  The  transformation 
came  so  close  upon  the  minister's  words, 
she  felt  sure  at  first  they  must  have  caused 
it.  In  a  moment,  however,  the  French- 
man burst  out  into  a  voluble  torrent  of 
execration  over  the  Romish  church,  end- 
ing with  these  words  :  "  Ah  me,  reverend 
Sir,  to  utter  these  words  is  for  you  very 
well  j  but  the  sufferings  of  us  poor  Cami- 
sards  !  through  the  ashes  of  our  cottages 
the  riding  of  the  red  dragoons  ;  the  tor- 
tures, the  murders  !  "  and  he  vehemently 
passed  his  hands  before  his  eyes  as  if  to 
shut  out  some  horrible  recollection.  Then, 
in  a  moment  resuming  his  courtliness  of 
manner,  he  saluted  the  minister,  waved  his 
hand  to  Thankful,  and  went  forward  on  his 
journey  through  the  gate  of  the  palisade. 

Some  months  afterward,  the  Huguenot 
stranger  reappeared  in  Meadowboro.  He 
came  recommended  to  the  selectmen  as 
likely  to  be  of  service  to  the  garrison.  A 
war  waged  between  England  and  France,  in 
which  the  colonies  were  involved,  and  the 
frontier  towns  were  exposed  to  attack  from 
the  north.  The  banished  Frenchman,  as 
the  Governor  of  the  province  stated  in  a 
letter  which  the  village  received,  had  been 
a  soldier,  and  in  case  of  an  inroad  might 
be  of  great  service.  Thankful  says  he 
comported  himself  in  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable manner.  He  was  always  present 
in  the  meeting-house  on  the  Lord's  day 
and  at  the  weekly  lecture,  listening  to  the 
words  of  the  preacher  with  edifying  atten- 
tion. He  drilled  punctually  with  the  train- 
band, and  moved  decorously  but  affably  in 
the  life  of  the  village.  There  was  nothing 
strange  in  his  demeanor  but  a  habit  of 
muttering  to  himself  and  a  familiarity  he 
seemed  to  have  with  birds.  With  his  flute 
or  by  whistling  he  could  imitate  their  notes 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  calling  out  from 
them  replies  and  bringing  them  sometimes 
to  flutter  about  him.  This  he  occasionally 
did  for  the  amusement  of  the  children. 
He  took  much  interest  in  the  fortification 
of  the  town,  though  he  declared  he  had 
little  apprehension  of  danger.  As  the 
winter  went  forward,  he  spent  much  time 
in  hunting  to  the  northward,  and  was  com- 
missioned  by  the  town  authorities  to  watch 
for  signs  of  the  enemy.  Returning  from 
such  expeditions,  his  report  was  always 
favorable,  and  the  most  cautious  came  to 
feel  that  the  danger  of  their  position  had 
been  much  exaggerated. 


One  quiet  evening  toward  the  close  of 
winter  a  young  child  in  whom  Thankful 
felt  some  interest  was  missing.  Little 
alarm  was  felt,  indeed,  but  Thankful  was 
sufficiently  aroused  to  make  some  effort  in 
search.  The  deep  snow  was  sheathed  with 
a  thick  crust,  upon  which  the  child  had 
been  last  seen  playing,  at  a  spot  north  of 
the  palisade  :  it  was  possible,  she  thought, 
that  it  might  have  wandered  farther.  The 
sky  was  clear,  and  as  she  walked  onward 
over  the  palisade,  at  a  point  where  a  drift 
had  completely  buried  it,  out  into  the 
solitude  of  the  meadow,  a  bright  aurora 
streamed  before  her.  There  was  no  mov- 
ing thing  upon  the  snow,  and  the  only 
sound  upon  the  sharp  air  was  the  crisp 
tread  of  her  feet  upon  the  frozen  surface. 
She  kept  on  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  a 
low  hill,  the  wooded  sides  of  which  rose 
from  the  meadow  that  encompassed  them, 
like  a  dark  island.  Growing  warm  with 
the  exercise,  she  threw  back  her  hood  and 
received  upon  her  face,  with  a  sensation  of 
pleasure,  the  freshness  of  the  winter  night. 
She  skirted  the  whole  length  of  the  hill 
on  the  eastern  side,  and  turning,  began  to 
go  round  its  northern  end.  All  was  per- 
fectly still,  lonely,  and  cold.  Just  then  she 
began  to  hear  the  bell  in  the  village,  dis- 
tant but  quite  clear,  begin  to  ring  for  nine 
o'clock.  The  sound  came  over  the  snow 
far  and  sweet,  now  faint,  now  sending  out 
its  penetrating  melancholy  with  great  dis- 
tinctness. Thankful  paused,  for  again  the 
quality  of  the  tone  appeared  different 
from  anything  she  had  before  heard ; 
there  seemed  blended  with  it  an  inde- 
scribable yearning  and  soft  invitation. 
Resuming  her  walk,  a  step  or  two  brought 
her  nearly  through  a  little  belt  of  trees, 
beyond  which  the  bare  and  solitary  meadow 
stretched  in  blank  whiteness  westward.  The 
intervening  hill  now  shut  off  all  view  of  the 
one  or  two  faint  lights  that  yet  twinkled 
from  the  village.  The  aurora  threw  a  dim 
and  fitful  illumination  upon  the  dreary 
stretch  of  plain,  upon  whose  edge  the 
pines  threw  down  a  shadow  of  almost 
awful  darkness. 

Suddenly  Thankful  paused  with  a  look 
of  quick  terror,  and  almost  sank  upon  the 
snow.  A  few  rods  in  advance  of  her  rose 
a  tall  figure  wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in 
the  deepest  black.  Nothing  could  be  more 
ghastly.  The  arms  were  folded  upon  the 
breast,  and  the  figure  bent   forward    per- 
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fectly  motionless.  Meantime  the  sound  of 
the  bell  went  and  came,  doubly  full,  as  it 
seemed,  of  inexpressible  yearning  and  ten- 
der summons.  At  last  it  ceased.  The  figure 
tossed  its  arms  aloft  as  if  exultant.  The 
spectral  light  in  the  northern  sky  at  the 
same  time  appeared  to  waver  and  loom 
with  new  activity.  Pale  hands  of  giant 
ghosts  appeared  to  pass  athwart  the  heav- 
ens. Fingers  solemnly  beckoned,  then  in 
an  instant  clutched  high  toward  the  zenith, 
quivering  as  if  in  sympathy  with,  or  per- 
haps mocking,  the  tall  spectre  which  tow- 
ered dark  upon  the  snow. 

At  length  the  shape  turned  and  swept 
rapidly  northward.  It  seemed  to  disappear 
in  the  shadow  of  the  sombre  woods  which 
lay  in  that  direction.  No  other  thought 
occurred  to  Thankful  than  that  she  had 
seen  a  ghost. 

Recovering  with  an  effort  from  her 
stupor  of  fear,  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  and 
keeping  close  in  the  shadow  of  the  hill, 
hurried  homeward.  A  light  or  two  still 
burned  from  within  the  palisade  when  she 
came  within  sight  of  it.  Toward  these 
she  hurried  over  the  crust,  the  agitated 
beating  of  her  heart  becoming  gradually 
calmer  as  the  distance  lessened.  At 
length  she  heard  quick  footsteps  behind 
her,  and  an  instant  after  was  seized  roughly 
by  the  arm.  Casting  her  eyes  up  in  fright, 
they  fell  upon  the  familiar  face  of  the  Hu- 
guenot, who,  however,  looked  at  her  with 
a  strange,  impatient  fierceness. 

But  now  down  from  the  palisade  a  sol- 
dier of  the  town-guard  came  sauntering. 
The  Huguenot  loosed  his  hold,  and  with 
some  effort,  as  it  appeared,  forced  the 
dark  expression  from  his  countenance. 
Assuming  with  evident  difficulty  his  usual 
courtesy,  "  Indeed,"  he  said,  "  it  is  Mis- 
tress Pumry.  I  was  frightened  to  see  this 
figure  in  the  night."  He  continued,  an 
anxious  eagerness  passing  into  his  tone  : 
"What  have  you  seen  that  makes  you  run? 
Some  spectre,  perhaps,  or  beast  of  prey." 
Thankful  briefly  gave  an  account  of  the 
apparition. 

The  soldier  listened  with  dull  wonder, 
while  the  Huguenot  seemed  hardly  able  to 
contain  himself.  When  she  had  finished, 
he  broke  out  into  voluble  declarations  that 
it  was  no  doubt  a  ghost.  Thankful  went 
forward  to  her  home,  while  the  two  men 
remained  together  near  the  quarters  of 
the  guard. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Thankful  raised  the  iron  ring  which 
turned  the  latch  inside  the  heavy  nail- 
studded  door,  and  entered  the  house. 
She  learned  from  a  member. of  the  family 
that  the  child  of  whom  she  had  been  in 
search  had  been  found  some  time  before 
in  the  house  of  a  neighbor.  Stirring  the 
brands  upon  the  hearth,  she  sat  down  be- 
fore them  while  the  reviving  blaze  flickered 
upon  the  settle,  the  crane,  the  rough  walls 
with  their  garniture  of  long  guns,  clusters 
of  maize  ears,  and  dull,  shining  pewter 
dishes.  She  was  ill  at  ease,  and  half  fancied 
she  saw  shapes  of  dread  starting  toward 
her  from  every  corner.  Going  to  the 
chamber  above,  she  looked  out  of  the 
small  panes  of  the  window,  and  saw  that 
the  tremulous  glare  still  overspread  the 
northern  sky.  Sheeted  arms  of  phantom 
light  were  tossed  from  the  horizon  high 
toward  the  zenith.  Happening  to  look 
toward  the  belfry  of  the  meeting-house, 
she  relates  that  the  bell  shone  strangely  as 
if  with  a  light  from  within  itself.  Alarmed 
at  this  new  portent,  she  hurried  to  take 
her  place  at  her  husband's  side,  who  slept 
profoundly.  Reviewing  in  her  mind  the 
events  of  the  evening,  she  fell  into  a 
troubled  sleep,  from  which  she  awoke  at 
last  much  oppressed.  The  shock  she  had 
experienced  still  agitated  her  mind,  and 
she  found  herself  a  prey  to  a  terror  such 
as  she  had  never  known  before.  She 
thought  of  the  portents  which  were  said 
to  have  appeared  in  different  parts  of  the 
colony  before  dreadful  events.  On  the  eve 
of  the  desolating  Philip's  war,  an  Indian 
bow  and  a  scalp  had  been  seen  imprinted 
upon  the  disk  of  the  moon  ;  Gloucester 
one  night  was  beleaguered  by  an  army 
of  ghosts  ;  at  Maiden  the  shock  of  can- 
non was  heard,  the  singing  of  bullets,  and 
the  beating  of  phantom  drums  passing 
through  the  heavens  to  the  westward  ;  and 
the  people  of  Plymouth  had  been  startled 
by  the  hoof-beats  of  a  great  invisible  troop 
of  horse,  riding  through  the  night  as  if  for 
life. 

At  last  Thankful  thought  she  heard  the 
sound  of  rising  wind.  It  was  a  long, 
faint  sound,  as  if  a  distant  blast  were 
passing  over  the  crust  of  the  meadow, 
hurrying  before  it  broken  ,  twigs,  morsels 
of  ice,  and  dry  leaves.  As  it  died  away 
she  rose  and  went  to  the  window.     From 
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the  belfry  of  the  meeting-house  she  feels 
sure  she  saw  again  a  supernatural  lustre  in 
the  bell.  Meantime  the  sound  of  the 
wind  again  arose,  but  nearer  and  with  a 
stronger  rush.  It  came  from  the  north- 
west ;  but  when  Thankful  waited  to  hear 
the  gale,  as  it  swept  against  the  forest  on 
the  other  side  of  the  town,  there  was  no 
murmur,  and  she  could  see  that  the  trees 
remained  motionless.  It  flashed  upon  her 
mind  that  a  troop  of  men  advancing  over 
the  crust,  with  now  and  then  a  pause, 
under  an  artful  leader,  might  thus  counter- 
feit the  noise  of  a  storm,  and  deceive  a 
drowsy  guard ;  but  just  then  the  rush 
deepened  into  a  heavy  tumult,  out  of 
which  burst  a  wild,  quavering  howl,  caught 
up  by  a  multitude  of  voices,  followed  by 
a  quick  rattle  of  fire-arms.  Thankful 
wakened  Remembrance  by  a  scream. 
While  they  hastily  assumed  their  clothing, 
scores  of  indistinct  shapes  bounded  be- 
neath the  window  into  the  centre  of  the 
village  from  the  direction  of  the  palisade. 
Figures  could  be  seen  flitting  from  house 
to  house,  brandishing  weapons,  and  from 
every  throat  came  the  terrifying  whoop. 
Here  and  there  began  to  appear  sudden 
gleams  of  fire,  and  presently  upon  the 
door  rattled  rudely  the  hatchets  of  a  party 
seeking  entrance. 

For  a  moment  the  snow  beneath  the 
window  was  clear  of  figures.  Thankful 
and  her  husband,  throwing  open  the  case- 
ment, leaped  to  the  hard  crust.  Remem- 
brance sprang  up  uninjured  ;  but  Thankful, 
as  she  bore  her  weight  upon  her  limbs, 
found  that  one  ankle  was  sprained,  and  re- 
fused to  support  her.  She  hobbled  a  step 
or  two,  but  the  tramp  and  shout  of  a  party 
close  at  hand  were  heard.  The  next 
instant  figures  swept  round  the  house, 
dimly  revealed  in  the  wavering  confla- 
gration that  now  began  to  blaze  in  sev- 
eral directions.  Remembrance,  completely 
overmastered  by  terror,  fled  from  her  side 
without  an  effort  at  protection,  while 
Thankful  limped  feebly  after.  A  hand 
it  her  arm,  and  a  swarthy  face,  which 
Li  once  knew  must  be  that  of  a 
dian  ranger,  was  thrust  into  hers.  Her 
'  '1  her  to  the  door  of  the 
meeting-house,  before  which  was  now 
drawn  up  a  body  of  men  showing  some 
approach  to  discipline.  As  revealed  in 
'  onflagration  which  presently  glared 
broadly  upon  the  night,  they  were  French- 


men and  half-breeds,  in  rough  coats  of 
blanket,  girt  about  the  waist  with  leathern 
thongs,  their  legs  incased  in  fringed  leg- 
gings of  deerskin,  their  feet  in  moccasins, 
their  heads  covered  with  loose  red  woollen 
caps  or  head-gear  of  fur. 

The  rattle  of  musketry  was  constant. 
The  company  of  captives  continually  in- 
creased, each  pouring  out  some  story  of 
terror.  At  length,  driven  forward  by  a  stal- 
wart Indian,  whose  hands  were  marked 
with  blood,  the  minister  was  brought  to  the 
meeting-house,  followed  by  his  feeble  wife 
and  some  of  his  children.  As  Mr.  Woode- 
roffe  stood  calm  and  grave,  though  cruelly 
pinioned,  among  the  captives,  his  negro 
slave  told  in  low  tones  what  had  happened 
at  his  master's  house.  The  minister  had 
snapped  his  pistol*  at  the  foremost  of  a 
party  of  Indians  who  had  broken  into  his 
room,  but  it  had  missed  fire.  He  had 
been  threatened  with  instant  death,  but 
repeated  a  verse  of  Scripture  with  perfect 
calmness  ;  the  two  younger  children  had 
been  dashed  to  death  upon  the  hearth-stone. 
The  minister's  wife,  placed  near  a  young 
mother,  whose  babe  had  also  been  slain, 
repeated  through  her  tears,  in  a  soft  and 
tender  voice,  some  verses  from  one  of  the 
hymns  sometimes  sung  in  the  service  : 

"  Suffer,"  saith  Christ,  "  my  little  ones 

To  come  forth  me  unto; 
For  of  such  ones  my  kingdom  is, 

Of  grace  and  glory  too. 
We  do  not  only  suffer  them, 

But  offer  them  to  thee. 
Now,  blessed  Lord,  let  us  believe 

Accepted  that  they  be; 
That  thou  hast  took  them  in  thine  arms 

And  held  them  in  thy  hand 
And  blessed  them  with  sight  of  thee 

In  whom  our  blessings  stand." 

Thankful's  mind,  since  her  capture,  had 
been  so  taken  up  with  the  immediate  hor- 
ror and  danger,  that  all  thought  of  preced- 
ing events  had  for  the  time  passed  from 
her  mind.  The  surprise  had  been  com- 
plete :  resistance  was  soon  beaten  down 
and,  by  the  flaming  light  of  the  houses, 
bloody  trails  upon  the  snow  and  scores  of 
massacred  human  beings  were  revealed  as 
in  the  light  of  noon.  Now,  as  Thankful 
looked  forth  shuddering,  there  appeared 
directly  in  front,  with  a  quick,  hasty  stride, 
the  same  mysterious  figure  she  had  seen 
in  the  meadow.  In  the  bright  glare,  the 
figure  seemed  no  longer  spectral ;  it  was  a 
tall  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  a  straight, 
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close-fitting  robe  of  black.  A  small  book 
was  suspended  about  his  neck,  and  from  a 
girdle  at  his  waist  hung  a  chain  of  beads 
with  a  cross  of  silver  at  the  end.  Close  at 
his  side,  with  a  manner  of  friendly  inti- 
macy, the  wondering  captives  beheld  no 
other  than  the  supposed  Huguenot.  The 
two  men  paused  at  a  point  somewhat  re- 
moved from  the  confusion,  but  still  in  plain 
view  of  the  group  at  the  meeting-house ; 
and  the  spy,  for  as  such  all  now  recognized 
their  supposed  friend,  pointed  out  the  bell 
to  his  companion.  The  figure  in  black 
looked  toward  it  with  rapt  and  eager  at- 
tention, even  letting  tears  fall  from  his 
eyes.  Suddenly  he  fell  upon  his  knees, 
removing  his  low,  broad-brimmed  hat,  and 
crossing  his  hands  upon  his  breast.  The 
crown  of  his  head  was  shaven,  a  ring  of 
jet-black  hair  encircling  it.  Thankful 
could  not  refrain  from  noticing  even 
then  that  the  face  was  exceedingly  noble. 
The  upturned  eyes  were  full  of  intense 
feeling ;  the  forehead  was  broad,  above 
well-defined  brows ;  the  nose  was  promi- 
nent and  finely  aquiline ;  while  the  lips 
moving  in  prayer  and  the  massive  chin 
showed  both  strength  and  gentleness.  The 
entire  face,  though  pale  and  wasted,  was  at 
that  moment  full  of  joy,  gratitude,  and  rev- 
erence. 

Nor  could  Thankful  fail  to  note  the 
demeanor  of  the  spy,  which  was  remark- 
able. Whereas  but  a  minute  before  he  had 
been  conversing  with  his  companion  appar- 
ently in  most  friendly  mood,  all  at  once,  as 
he  looked  at  the  kneeling  man,  his  face 
assumed  such  an  expression  of  deep  malig- 
nity that  she  thought  for  a  moment  he  was 
about  to  stab  him  to  the  heart  with  the 
drawn  sword  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
The  look  passed  in  a  moment,  the  spy 
appearing  to  bethink  himself;  and  as  he 
did  so  he  repeated  the  singular  gesture  he 
had  begun  to  make  the  evening  of  his  first 
arrival  at  Meadowboro,  when  startled  by 
the  bell.  He  rapidly  brought  his  hand 
from  his  forehead  to  his  breast,  then  car- 
ried it  from  the  left  shoulder  to  the  right, 
at  the  same  time  muttering  as  was  his  habit ; 
and  Thankful  understood  that  he  crossed 
himself.  As  the  man  in  black  rose  to  his 
feet,  the  spy  turned  to  him  with  a  smile  of 
friendship.  Thankful  is  sure  that  the  light 
coming  from  the  bell  was  something  more 
than  a  mere  reflection  of  the  wavering  blaze 
of  the  village.     As  she  looked  at  it  from 


her  post,  a  rod  or  two  before  the  door  of 
the  meeting-house,  the  bell  flashed  with  a 
weird,  exultant  splendor,  and  she  ques- 
tioned even  then  whether  some  occult 
sympathy  did  not  exist  between  it  and  the 
figure  in  black. 

The  captives  were  not  long  left  in  doubt 
as  to  the  true  character  of  this  personage. 
The  minister,  who  had  hitherto  remained 
silent,  broke  out  into  an  angry  exclama- 
tion, "  In  truth,  our  fathers  came  hither 
in  good  part  to  rear  a  bulwark  against  the 
kingdom  of  Anti-Christ  which  the  Jesuits 
labor  to  build  in  all  parts ;  but  lo,  the  feet 
of  the  priests  of  Baal  are  within  the  very 
shrines  of  Israel  !  " 

The  Jesuit,  meantime,  had  recovered 
his  feet,  and  taking  his  attention  from  the 
bell  as  if  with  an  effort,  went  to  work  with 
active  humanity  to  stop  the  massacre. 
With  prompt  energy,  he  knocked  up  the 
gun  of  a  Frenchman  aimed  at  a  flying 
villager.  In  another  moment,  he  caught 
the  arm  of  a  savage  uplifted  with  a  toma- 
hawk above  the  head  of  a  woman.  Then 
seizing  at  some  risk  to  himself  an  Indian, 
naked  to  the  waist  and  hideously  painted, 
who  was  about  dashing  out  the  brains  of  a 
babe  upon  a  door-stone,  he  took  the  in- 
fant in  his  arms  and  brought  it  toward 
the  church.  The  French  gave  way  with 
much  respect  as  he  approached.  Passing 
through  their  line  and  holding  up  the 
child  tenderly,  he  said  in  broken  English, 
"Where  is  the  mother  of  this  miserable?" 
She  was  not  there.  The  Jesuit  placed  the 
babe  carefully  in  the  arms  of  a  woman 
near,  while  the  beads  of  his  rosary  rattled  ; 
then  looking  round  upon  the  group  of 
prisoners,  he  broke  out  again,  "  Poor  cap- 
tives, I  have  for  you  much  of  pity  !  "  In 
another  moment  he  was  expostulating  with 
animation  at  the  side  of  the  spy  and 
another  figure,  whose  dress  and  sword, 
with  a  chapeau  that  he  wore,  showed  that 
he  was  the  leader  of  the  band. 

The  spy,  whose  attention  hitherto  had 
been  given  to  the  Jesuit,  or  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sacking  of  the  village,  now,  as 
the  destruction  was  in  good  part  accom- 
plished, approached,  like  the  Jesuit,  the 
group  of  captives.  A  bold  corporal  of 
the  train-band  at  once  poured  out  upon 
him  a  bitter  storm  of  upbraiding  for  his 
treachery.  The  Frenchman  came  forward 
with  cool  self-possession,  and  with  mock- 
ing politeness  bowed  and  grimaced  before 
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the  assembly.  Ci  Yes,  worthy  friends,  it  is 
somewhat  sudden.  A  thousand  pardons 
that  I,  in  this  early  time,  derange  your 
dreams."  Then  catching  sight  of  Thank- 
ful, he  made  a  still  lower  obeisance  with  a 
formal  sweep  of  the  hand.  "  Ah,  Madame, 
votre  humble  serviteur  !  We  have  seen  a 
ghost,  have  we  not,  in  the  north  meadow?" 
Here  he  gave  way  to  a  sarcastic  laugh. 
"  Indeed,  I  had  last  night  some  alarm,  but 
blessed  be  St.  Matthias  whose  eve  it  was, 
La  France  has  carried  it."  Turning  upon 
his  heel  contemptuous  and  exultant,  he 
strode  to  the  front  of  the  line  of  guards. 
With  his  figure  drawn  up  to  its  full  height, 
and  an  imposing  mien  and  voice,  he  ut- 
tered words  of  command  which  the  line 
hastened  to  execute  with  most  careful  dis- 
cipline. The  train-band  of  Meadowboro 
felt  that  their  former  comrade  was  a  char- 
acter far  different  from  what  they  had 
judged. 

CHAPTER  V. 

With  breaking  day  the  prisoners  were 
marched  rapidly  down  from  the  meeting- 
house through  the  northern  gate  of  the 
palisade.  Thankful  says  there  seemed  to 
her  to  be  a  sort  of  cruelty  in  the  indiffer- 
ence of  nature  to  the  sad  change  of  con- 
dition which  the  captives  had  undergone. 
The  outline  of  the  eastern  hills,  with 
which  she  had  come  to  feel  a  kind  of 
friendly  intimacy,  stood  calm  as  usual  be- 
fore the  brightening  sky  behind.  In  the 
clearing  through  which  they  passed,  where 
the  chopper,  the  day  before,  free  and  un- 
suspicious, swung  his  axe,  the  pines 
answered  to  the  morning  breeze  with  an 
unusual  murmur.  The  gurgle  of  the  river, 
where  they  crossed  it  at  a  shallow,  had  no 
sound  of  sympathy  for  the  afflicted  people 
who  had  dwelt  upon  its  banks  for  a  gener- 
ation. It  seemed  like  treachery,  indeed, 
when  as  the  foot  of  a  tightly  pinioned 
captive  slipped  in  the  passage  and,  unable 
to  help  himself,  he  fell  in  the  ripples, 
the  stream  engulfed  him  with  its  freezing 
waves,  and   smote  him  with  floating  ice. 


Thankful,  knowing  little  of  human  love, 
had  been  driven  to  the  companionship  of 
nature.  Since  now  in  this  unchanging 
course  of  things  she  fancied  coldness  and 
rejection,  she  felt  a  double  desolation. 

Her  captor,  who  she  soon  found  was 
called  Antoine,  was  forced  to  support  her 
as  she  went  halting  forward  with  her  pain- 
ful sprain.  Turning  her  eyes  backward, 
she  saw  only  a  volume  of  murky  smoke 
rolling  up  into  the  reddening  morning 
where  before  had  been  the  village.  Pres- 
ently, the  spot  was  passed  where,  the  even- 
ing previous,  Thankful  had  seen  the  Jesuit 
listening  to  the  bell ;  then  behind  a  belt  of 
woods  a  camp  was  reached,  strewn  with 
packs  and  snow-shoes,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared the  attacking  party  had  advanced 
the  night  before. 

From  a  quick  firing  now  heard  in  the 
direction  of  the  village,  it  became  plain 
that  as  the  Canadians  retreated,  the  sur- 
viving settlers,  reinforced  perhaps  from 
posts  below  in  the  valley,  were  rallying  to 
impede  their  departure.  So  hard-pressed, 
in  fact,  were  the  invaders  that  the  guard 
of  the  captives  was  to  a  large  extent  with- 
drawn to  give  strength  to  the  combatants, 
giving  opportunity  to  many  of  the  English 
to  escape.  Thankful,  however,  making  a 
movement  toward  flight,  was  easily  over- 
taken by  an  Indian  boy,  and  forced  by  an 
upraised  tomahawk  to  remain  quiet.  Over- 
whelmed by  a  sense  of  desolation,  it  was 
with  no  great  anguish  that  she  found  her- 
self thwarted  in  her  effort.  The  prompt- 
ness with  which  Remembrance  had  de- 
serted her  at  the  moment  of  the  attack 
had  aroused  her  resentment,  and  she  asked 
herself  what  relation  could  henceforth  ex- 
ist between  them  if  she  should  ever  return. 
Her  old  life  had  before  that  become  thor- 
oughly repulsive  ;  the  familiar  woods,  fields, 
and  hills,  with  which  she  had  grown  to 
have  so  strong  a  fellow-feeling,  seemed,  in 
the  mood  in  which  she  then  was,  to  reject 
her.  She  sank  back  upon  the  snow  almost 
craving  the  stroke  from  the  tomahawk, 
which  would  release  her  from  the  burden 
of  life. 


[  To  be  continued.] 
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By   Thomas  B?'adford  Drew, 

Librarian  of  the  Pilgrim  Society. 


NEARLY  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
elapsed  after  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  on  Plymouth  Rock 
before  that  historical  event  was  commem- 
orated in  any  public  manner.  There  is 
no  record  existing  to  show  that  previous 
to  1769  any  notice  was  taken  of  what  has 
since  been  known  as  Forefathers'  Day. 
On  the  thirteenth  day  of  January,  in  the 
year  just  named,  the  Old  Colony  Club  was 
formed  in  Plymouth  by  Isaac  Lothrop, 
Pelham  Winslow,  Thomas  Lothrop,  Elka- 
nah  Cushman,  John  Thomas,  Edward 
Winslow,  Jr.,  and  John  Watson.  During 
the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  that  club, 
it  was  determined  by  its  members  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  the  "Landing"; 
and  on  Dec.  20,  1769,  it  was  voted  "that 
Friday  next  be  kept  by  this  Club  in  com- 
memoration of  the  first  landing  of  our 
worthy  ancestors  in  this  place  ;  that  the 
Club  dine  together  at  Mr.  Howland's,  and 
that  a  number  of  gentlemen  be  invited  to 
spend  the  evening  with  us  at  the  Old 
Colony  Hall."  It  may  be  mentioned  here 
that  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth,  Dec. 
n,  1620,  by  the  old  style  of  reckoning 
time,  and  to  make  that  date  conform  to 
the  new  style,  ten  days  only  should  have 
been  added,  which  would  have  made  the 
true  anniversary  fall  on  December  2 1  ;  but 
the  Old  Colony  Club  made  a  mistake 
at  the  very  beginning,  when  they  designated 
the  2  2d  as  the  day  to  be  celebrated.  Al- 
though this  error  was  known  many  years 
ago,  it  was  not  until  1850  that  any  earnest 
attempt  was  made  to  change  the  anniver- 
sary from  the  2 2d  to  the  21st,  and  another 
generation  will  probably  pass  away  before 
the  latter  date  will  be  generally  accepted 
by  the  people. 

According  to  the  vote  of  the  Club,  Fri- 
day, Dec.  22,  1769,  was  celebrated.  In 
the  morning  of  that  day  a  cannon  was  dis- 
charged, and  a  silk  flag  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, "Old  Colony,  1620,"  was  hoisted 
upon  their  hall.  The  members  of  the 
Club  assembled  there,  and  later  in  the  day 
proceeded  to  Mr.  Howland's  tavern,  where 


a  dinner  was  served,  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing dishes  :  — 

"  1.  A   large   baked   Indian  whortleberry 
pudding ; 

2.  A    dish    of    sauquetash    [succotash  : 

maize  and  beans  boiled  together]  ; 

3.  A  dish  of  clams ; 

4.  A  dish  of  oysters  and  a  dish  of  cod- 

fish ; 

5.  A  haunch  of  venison  roasted  by  the 

first  jack  brought  to  the  Colony  ; 

6.  A  dish  of  sea-fowl ; 

7.  A  ditto  of  frost-fish  and  eels  ; 

8.  An  apple  pie  ; 

9.  A    course    of    cranberry    tarts    and 

cheese  made  in  the  Old  Colony." 

"These  articles  were  dressed  in  the 
plainest  manner  (all  appearance  of  luxury 
and  extravagance  being  avoided,  in  imita- 
tion of  our  ancestors,  whose  memory  we 
shall  ever  respect)."  At  4  o'clock  p.m. 
the  members,  headed  by  their  steward  car- 
rying a  folio  volume  of  the  laws  of  the  Old 
Colony,  marched  hand  in  hand  to  their 
hall.  "  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  pro- 
cession in  the  front  of  the  hall,  a  number 
of  descendants  from  the  first  settlers  in 
the  Old  Colony  drew  up  in  a  regular  file 
and  discharged  a  volley  of  small  arms,  suc- 
ceeded by  three  cheers,  which  were  re- 
turned by  the  Club  and  the  gentlemen 
generously  treated.  After  this,  appeared 
at  the  Private  Grammar  School,  opposite 
the  hall,  a  number  of  young  gentlemen, 
pupils  of  Mr.  Wadsworth,1  who,  to  express 
their  joy  upon  this  occasion,  and  their  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of  their  ancestors 
in  the  most  agreeable  manner,  joined  in 
singing  a  song  very  applicable  to  the  day. 
At  sun  setting  a  cannon  was  discharged 
and  the  flag  struck." 

"  After  spending  the  evening  in  an 
agreeable  manner  in  recapitulating  and 
conversing  upon  the  many  and  various  ad- 
ventures of  our  forefathers  in  the  first  set- 

1  Afterwards  Gen.  Peleg  Wadsworth  of  the 
Revolution,  grandfather  of  the  poet  Henry  Wads- 
worth Longfellow. 
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tlement  of  this  country,  and  the  growth 
and  increase  of  the  same,  at  eleven  o'  the 
clock  in  the  evening  a  cannon  was  again 
fired,  three  cheers  given,  and  the  Club 
and   company  withdrew." 

This  club,  however,  was  destined  to 
have  but  a  brief  existence,  for  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  was  fast  approaching,  and  more 
than  one-half  its  members  were  loyalists, 
some  of  whom  became  refugees,  and  never 
returned  to  their  homes.  Yet  each  "Fore- 
fathers' Day,"  during  the  continuance  of 


1774, 

1775, 
1776, 

1777, 
1778, 

1779. 
1780, 


Plymouth    Rock. 

the  Club,  was  celebrated.  In  1770  an 
address  was  made  by  Edward  Winslow, 
Jr.,  one  of  the  original  members,  and  in 
1772  a  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev. 
Chandler  Robbins  of  Plymouth.  In  1773 
Rev.  Charles  Turner  of  Duxbury  preached 
the  sermon,  and  at  the  close  of  that  year 
the  records  of  the  Club  ceased.1  From 
that  time  until  1820,  twenty-four  anniver- 
saries  were  celebrated  by  the  Church  or 
'\  own,  and  orations  or  sermons  were  de- 
livered by  the  following  gentlemen  :  — 

1  The  records  of  the  Old  Colony  Club  were  pub- 
lished \>y  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc'y,  Oct.,  1887. 


Rev.  Gad  Hitchcock  of  Pembroke, 
Mass. 

Rev.  Samuel  Baldwin,  Hanover,  Mass. 

Rev.  Sylvanus  Conant,  Middlebor- 
ough,  Mass. 

Rev.  Samuel  West,  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Rev.  Timothy  Hilliard,  Barnstable, 
Mass. 

Rev.  William  Shaw,  Marshfield,  Mass. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Moor,  Rochester, 
Mass. 

Rev.  Chandler  Robbins,  Plymouth,. 
Mass. 

Dr.  Zacheus  Bartlett,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 

John  Davis,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  John  Allyn,  D.D.,  Duxbury, 
Mass. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  Esq.,  Quincy, 
Mass. 

Rev.  John  T.  Kirkland,  D.D.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Rev.  James  Kendall,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Alden  Bradford,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  Abiel  Holmes,  D.D.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Rev.  James  Freeman,  D.D.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Rev.  Thaddeus  Mason  Harris,  Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

Rev.  Abiel  Abbott,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Rev.  John  Elliot,  D.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  James  Flint,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Rev.  Horace  Holley,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wendell  Davis,  Esq.,  Sandwich,  Mass. 

Francis  C.  Gray,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 


We  now  come  to  the  time  of  the  Pil- 
grim Society.  The  preliminary  meeting 
for  the  organization  of  this  society  was 
held  at  the  house  of  Hon.  Joshua  Thomas, 
Nov.  9,  1 8 19.  After  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion had  been  passed  by  the  General 
Court,  the  Society  was  regularly  organized, 
May  29,  1820,  when  a  constitution  was 
adopted,  the  preamble  to  which  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"The  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Ply- 
mouth, in  the  month  of  December,  in  the 
year  1620,  and  the  permanent  foundations 
laid  by  them  in  Church  and  Common- 
wealth under  peculiar  circumstances  of 
privations  and  toil,  are  among  the  first 
lines  of  the  history  of  New  England,  and 
of  these  United  States.  Their  various 
emigrations  from  the  north  of  England, 
the  land  of  their  nativity,  to  Amsterdam 
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and  to  Leyden,  in  Holland,  in  1607  and 
1609,  and  their  final  removal  to  America 
in  1620,  as  above  stated,  are  remarkable 
eras  in  their  pilgrimage,  the  commemora- 
tion of  which  has  become  an  anniversary 
piously  celebrated  on  the  twenty-second 
day  of  December  by  their  descendants. 

"  That  these  historical  events  should  be 
perpetuated  by  durable  monuments,  to  be 
erected  at  Plymouth,  is  a  desirable  object, 
in  which  public  feeling  very  laudably  con- 
curs, and  which  has  led  to  the  institution 
and  incorporation  of  the  Pilgrim  Society. 

"We  therefore,  many  of  us  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  all  of 
us  holding  their  memory  in  respect  and 
honor,  approve,  adopt,  and  subscribe  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Pilgrim 
Society  as  members  of  the  same." 


The  first  officers  of  the  Society  were 
Hon.  Joshua  Thomas,  President ;  B.  M. 
Watson,  Recording  Secretary ;  Sam'l  Da- 
vis, Esq.,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Beza 
Hayward,  Esq.,  Treasurer;  Dr.  James 
Thacher,  Librarian  and  Cabinet  Keeper. 

Trustees  :  John  Watson,  Barnabas  Hedge, 
Thos.  Jackson,  Jr.,  William  Davis,  and 
Zabdiel  Sampson,  Esqr's,  of  Plymouth,  and 
Rev.  James  Freeman,  Alden  Bradford,  and 
William  Sturgis,  Esqr's,  of  Boston. 

Committee  of  Arrangements :  Nathan 
Hayward,  William  Davis,  Jr.,  and  Nath. 
Spooner,  Esqr's. 

The  year  1820  being  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  "  Landing,"  Daniel  Web- 
ster was  selected  as  the  orator  for  the 
occasion,  and  he  pronounced,  in  the 
church  of  the  First  Parish,  that  great  ora- 
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tion  which  was  so  familiar  to  many  of  the 
succeeding  generations,  as  it  held  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  school  readers  and  was 
a  subject  for  frequent  declamations.  It 
is  related  that  during  its  delivery  several 
clergymen  who  were  present  became  so 
impressed  with  the  wonderful  eloquence 
of  the  speaker  that  they  left  their  seats, 
and  approached  nearer  the  pulpit,  intent 
upon  hearing  every  word.  When  Mr. 
Webster  reached  that  portion  of  his  ora- 
tion where  he  denounced  the  African  slave 
trade,  and  said  :  "I  invoke  the  ministers 
of  our  religion,  that  they  proclaim  its  de- 
nunciation of  these  crimes,  and  add  its  sol- 
emn sanctions  to  the  authority  of  human 
laws.  If  the  pulpit  be  silent,  whenever  or 
wherever  there  may  be  a  sinner  bloody 
with  this  guilt  within  the  hearing  of  its 
voice,  the  pulpit  is  false  to  its  trust,"  — 
some  of  these  same  clergymen  retreated 
to  their  seats,  and  by  the  appearance  of 
the  others  it  was  apparent  to  the  audience 
that  they  wished  they  had  made  them- 
selves less  conspicuous.  At  the  same  time, 
a  gentleman  connected  with  a  family  well 
known  as  having  been  engaged  in  that  ne- 
farious traffic  left  the  church,  indignant  at 
the  denunciatory  language  of  the  speaker. 

The  dinner  on  that  occasion  was  at  the 
new  Court  House,  then  in  process  of 
building,  and  the  names  of  more  than  six 
hundred  of  those  present  at  the  celebra- 
tion are  preserved  on  parchment  at  Ply- 
mouth. 

On  the  ioth  of  September,  1 821,  the  So- 
ciety resolved  :  "  That  the  trustees  should 
proceed  immediately  in  appropriating  its 
funds  for  erecting  a  suitable  edifice  for  the 
future  celebrations."  But  it  was  not  until 
1824  that  the  funds  were  thought  sufficient 
for  such  an  enterprise.  On  Wednesday, 
September  1,  of  that  year,  the  corner- 
stone of  Pilgrim  Hall  was  laid,  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies.  Alden  Bradford,  Esq., 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  delivered 
the  address,  and  the  following  articles  were 
deposited  in  the  corner-stone  :  — 

The  sermon  delivered  at  Plymouth  by 
Robert  Cushman,  162 1  ;  first  newspaper 
printed  in  the  Old  ( Colony,  by  Nath.  Cov- 
erly,  at  Plymouth,  in  1786;  coins  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Massachusetts  ;  odes 
composed  for  the  Anniversary  ;  constitution 
of  the  Pilgrim  Society,  and  the  names  of 
its  members;  Daniel  Webster's  Century 
Oration  for  1820;  Massachusetts  Register; 


Old  Colony  Memorial,  begun  in  May,  1822, 
by  Allen  Danforth ;  Columbian  Centinel, 
by  Benjamin  Russell,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  entry  of  General  Lafayette 
into  the  city  of  Boston  ;  plate  :  "  In  grate- 
ful memory  of  our  ancestors,  who  exiled 
themselves  from  their  native  country,  for 
the  sake  of  religion,  and  here  successfully 
laid  the  foundation  of  Freedom  and  Em- 
pire, December  XXII.,  A.D.  MDCXX., 
their  descendants,  the  Pilgrim  Society,  have 
raised  this  edifice,  August  xxxi.,  A.D. 
MDCCCXXIV. 

A.  Parris,  Architect. 

J.  &  A.  S.  Taylor,  Builders. 

H.  Morse,  Sc." 

On  the  following  2 2d  of  December, 
the  building  was  so  far  advanced  towards 
completion  that  part  of  the  anniversary 
exercises  were  held  within  its  walls.  The 
painting  of  the  "  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims," 
by  Col.  Henry  Sargent,  had  been  placed 
there,  and  after  the  memorable  address  of 
Edward  Everett  at  the  church,  the  invited 
guests  and  others  repaired  to  the  hall, 
where  a  "plentiful  dinner"  was  provided 
by  Capt.  Joseph  Bartlett.  Among  the 
toasts  on  that  occasion  were  the  follow- 
ing :  — 

"The  Events  and  Characters  we  com- 
memorate :  may  they  ever  be  portrayed 
as  this  day  by  the  lips  and  pencil  of 
genius." 

"  The  Memory  of  John  Robinson  :  with 
whom  it  was  Orthodox  to  improve,  and 
who  believed  in  the  improvement  of  Or- 
thodoxy." 

"  The  Pulpit :  truth  the  creed,  and  char- 
ity the  covenant." 

By  the  orator  of  the  day,  "  The  Moral 
Electricity  of  the  Pilgrims  :  may  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  take  a  shock  from  the 
Leyden-jar." 

"  Pilgrim  Hall  : 

The  rocks  on  which  once  our  forefathers  have 
fought 

Have  perhaps  into  this  antique  temple  been 
wrought. 

Then  Weymouth's  disorders  disturbed  their  repose,. 

Now  Weymouth's  rich  granite  their  children  en- 
close." 

"The  May-Flower:  whose  blossoms  are 
displacing  the  wilderness  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific." 

"  Mr.  Bradford  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  guinea,  which  was  given  thirty  years 
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ago  by  the  late  Joseph  Coolidge,  Esq.,  of 
Boston,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  a  suit- 
able monument  to  the  Pilgrims,  and  pro- 
posed as  a  toast,  '  The  memory  of  Joseph 
Coolidge,  Esq.  Let  us  unite  our  wishes 
now  to  those  of  the  benevolent  donor  at 
that  time,  that,  like  the  pilgrim  enterprise 
which  it  was  designed  to  commemorate, 
this  little  one  may  become  a  thousand.'  " 

It  was  for  this  anniversary  that  Rev. 
John  Pierpont  wrote  his  beautiful  ode, 
"The  pilgrim  fathers,  where  are  they?" 

Pilgrim  Hall  was  not  finished  according 


around  the  rock  to  protect  it,  and  in  that 
position  it  rested  until  Sept.  27,  1880,  when 
it  was  carried  back  without  ceremony  and 
placed  upon  the  original  part  beneath  the 
canopy,  where  the  two  were  united  after  a 
separation  of  106  years.  The  weight  of 
the  piece  which  had  been  removed  was 
6997  lbs. 

In  182 1,  when  action  was  first  taken  for 
erecting  the  hall,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
surplus  of  the  Society's  funds,  after  the 
building  should  be  finished,  should  be 
applied  to  the  erection  of  a  monument; 


Interior  of  Pilgrim   Hall. 


to  the  original  design  until  1834,  when  a 
handsome  Doric  portico  was  erected  on 
its  front  wall.  On  the  4th  of  July  of  that 
year,  the  portion  of  Plymouth  Rock  which 
had  been  in  the  Town  Square  since  it  had 
been  removed  from  its  original  bed  by  the 
"  ardent  Whigs  "  in  1 774,  was  taken  to  the 
grounds  of  the  hall.  A  procession  was 
formed,  in  which  was  a  miniature  repre- 
sentation of  the  Mayflower,  placed  on  a 
car  and  drawn  by  six  boys.  The  children 
of  the  public  schools  joined  in  the  proces- 
sion, and  when  the  rock  was  placed  in 
position,  the  Standish  Guards  fired  a  volley 
of  small  arms  over  it.  An  address  was  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Chas.  Cotton,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Kendall  offered  prayer.  The  next  year 
(June,  1835)   an  iron  railing  was  placed 


but  it  was  not  until  Dec.  15,  1849,  that  the 
Society  voted  that  the  trustees  should 
devise  and  present  some  plan  for  one. 
May  27,  1850,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  :  "  That  it  is  expe- 
dient to  erect  a  monument  upon  or  near 
the  rock  on  which  the  Pilgrims  landed,  and 
to  make  other  improvements  in  its  vicinity ; " 
and  on  the  2 1st  of  the  following  December, 
the  trustees  of  the  Society  were  requested 
to  proceed  in  carrying  into  effect  the  objects 
stated  in  said  vote. 

On  the  1  st  of  August,  1853,  a  great  cele- 
bration took  place  in  Plymouth,  commem- 
orating the  embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims 
from  Delft  Haven.  Crowds  of  people 
were  present,  and  among  them  were  many 
prominent  men  from  all  parts  of  our  land. 
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At  the  dinner,  addresses  were  made  by 
Richard  Warren,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Society.  Gov.  Clifford,  Hon.  Edward  Ever- 
ett. Hon.  Charles  Sumner.  Hon.  John  P. 


, , , 


; 


The   National    Pilgrim   Monument. 

Hale,  Richard  Yeadon,  Esq.,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  others.  The  result  of  this 
celebration  was  to  greatly  increase  the 
interest  in  the  minds  of  the  people  con- 
cerning the  erection  of  a  monument,  and 
at  the  future  meetings  of  the  Society  dif- 
ferent plans  and  designs  were  discussed,  the 
question  of  location  also  coming  up,  until 


finally  a  design  of  Hammatt  Billings  was 
adopted.  At  first  many  were  determined 
that  the  monument  should  be  erected  on  or 
very  near  the  rock ;  but  the  architect  did 
not  favor  the  idea  of 
having  a  great  na- 
tional work  placed 
on  a  level  with  the 
village,  and  proposed 
a  more  prominent 
locality,  which  was 
finally  accepted  with 
the  proviso  that  a 
canopy  should  be 
erected  over  the 
rock. 

In  1859  the  work 
had  so  far  progressed 
that  on  the  2d  of 
August  in  that  year 
another  great  com- 
pany of  people  from 
New  England  and 
other  parts  of  our 
country  assembled  in 
the  ancient  town  to 
witness  the  Masonic 
ceremony  of  laying 
the  corner-stones  of 
both  the  national 
monument  and  the 
canopy,  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Massachu- 
setts. On  Monu- 
ment Hill  addresses 
were  made  by  Rich- 
ard Warren,  Esq., 
Gov.  Banks,  and  Col. 
Heard  ;  and  at  the 
dinner  speeches  by 
Hon.  Salmon  P. 
Chase  of  Ohio,  Gov. 
Buckingham  of  Con- 
necticut, Gov.  Tur- 
ner of  Rhode  Island, 
Hon.  John  P.  Hale 
of  New  Hampshire, 
and  Hon.  Wm.  M. 
Evarts  of  New  York. 
The  monument  was  not  made  as  large 
as  Mr.  Billings  originally  intended,  although 
the  foundations  were  laid  for  one  as  first 
conceived.  Subsequently  it  was  decided 
to  reduce  the  proportions  but  retain  the 
design,  and  thus  the  work  went  gradually 
on  for  nearly  thirty  years,  until  the  autumn 
of  1888,  when  it  was  finished.     Now  one 
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beholds  a  colossal  granite  statue  of  Faith,1 
thirty-six  feet  in  height,  standing  upon  an 
octagonal  pedestal  at  an  elevation  of  forty- 
five  feet.  Beneath  this  noble  figure,  on  but- 
tresses projecting  from  the  main  pedestal, 
are  four  smaller  statues,  representing  Mo- 
rality,2 Education,3  Freedom,4  and  Law ; 
and  under  these  are  marble  tablets  cut  in 
relief,  representing  scenes  from  Pilgrim 
history ;  viz.,  the  Departure  from  Delft- 
Haven  ;  the  Signing  of  the  Compact  in  the 
Cabin  of  the  Mayflotver ;"°  the  Landing  at 
Plymouth ;  and  the  First  Treaty  with 
Massasoit,  the  Indian  chief.  From  the  hill 
on  which  the  monument  is  situated,  a 
beautiful  and  extensive  view  of  the  harbor 
and  ocean  is  obtained,  and  annually  thou- 
sands of  visitors  view  the  scene  with  admi- 
ration, as  their  thoughts  go  back  to  that  day 
in  1620,  when  one  solitary  vessel  sailed  into 
that  bay,  bringing  its  "precious  freight," 
the  founders  of  New  England. 

"They  little  thought  how  pure  a  light 

With  years,  should  gather  round  that  day; 
How  love  should  keep  their  memories  bright, 
How  wide  a  realm  their  sons  should  sway." 

On  Aug.  1,  1889,  the  great  celebration 
at  Plymouth  took  place,  at  which  the  com- 
pleted monument  was  dedicated,  thirty 
years  having  passed  since  its  corner-stone 
was  laid.  The  accounts  of  this  celebra- 
tion, with  the  oration  by  Mr.  Breckenridge 
and  the  poem  by  Mr.  O'Reilly,  are  now  in 
every  hand,  and  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
speak  of  it.  The  canopy  over  the  rock 
was  completed  in  1867. 

The  250th  Anniversary  of  the  "  Landing  " 
was  celebrated  by  the  Pilgrim  Society  on 
Dec.  21,  1870.6  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop 
was  the  Orator  of  the  Day,  and  at  the  din- 
ner which  took  place  at  the  new  railway 
station,  speeches  were  made  by  Hon.  Wm. 
T.  Davis,  Vice  Pres't  of  the  Society,  Hon. 

1  This  statue  was  the  gift  of  Hon.  Oliver  Ames 
of  Easton,  Mass. 

2  The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  1878 
appropriated  ten  thousand  dollars  towards  the 
statue  of  Morality. 

3  The  gift  of  Roland  Mather,  Esq.,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  1882. 

4  Congress  appropriated  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
for  this  statue. 

5  The  gift  of  Roland  Mather,  Esq. 

6  On  the  27th  May,  1850,  the  Pilgrim  Society 
passed  the  following  vote  :  "That  this  Society  will 
hereafter  regard  the  twenty-first  day  of  December 
as  the  true  anniversary  of  the  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrims." 


E.  S.  Tobey,  President ;  Hon.  Thomas 
Russell,  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  Hon.  R.  C. 
Winthrop,  Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  Hon.  Geo. 
S.  Hillard,  Hon.  John  H.  Clifford,  Rev.  J. 
P.  Thompson,  Hon.  Chas.  S.  Bradley,  Hon. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Hon.  N.  B.  ShurtlerT, 
and  Hon.  Mr.  Hunt  of  Montreal. 

Occasionally  an  anniversary  passes  with- 
out any  particular  notice  being  taken  of  the 
day  ;  but  oftener  one  of  the  religious  so- 
cieties of  the   town  or   the   citizens  have 


iilsiilt      '' ; 


X-L  '',.., r? ,t„„,    


Morality. 

FIGURE    FROM    THE    PILGRIM    MONUMENT. 

observed  the  time-honored  festival ;  and 
with  many  families  it  continues  to  be  the 
custom  never  to  let  the  day  pass  without  the 
ancient  dish  of  succotash  having  its  place 
on  their  tables.  Since  Mr.  Everett's  ora- 
tion in  1824,  several  distinguished  gentle- 
men have  addressed  the  Pilgrim  Society, 
and  the  following  are  brought  to  mind  : 
Rev.  G.  W.  Blagden  of  Boston,  1834  ;  Hon. 
Peleg  Sprague,  1835  >  Rev-  Robert  B.  Hall, 
1837  ;  Rev.  Thos.  Robbins,  1838  ;  Joseph 
R.  Chandler,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  1841  ; 
Hon.  William   H.   Seward   of  New  York, 
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1S55  ;     and    Hon.    Robert    C.    Winthrop, 
1S70,  as  before  mentioned. 

In  1880  Joseph  Henry  Stickney,  Esq., 
a  native  of  Massachusetts,  but  for  a  long 
time  a  resident  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  feeling 
the  importance  of  preserving,  in  a  fire-proof 
building,  the  ancient  relics  and  articles  of 
interest  deposited  in  Pilgrim  Hall,  made  a 
most  generous  proposal  to  the  Society,  and 
finally,  at  his  own  expense,  remodelled  the 
building,  leaving  but  little  of  the  original 
structure,  excepting  the  outside  granite 
Avails.  The  Society  was  very  grateful  to 
Mr.  Stickney  for  his  generosity,  and  he 
will  be  remembered  as  its  benefactor. 
The  number  of  visitors  to  the  hall  greatly 
increased  after  the  change  in  the  building 
and  surroundings  was  made,  and  for  the 
last  three  years,  on  an  average,  nine  thou- 
sand have  registered  their  names  annually, 
and  if  all  the  visitors'  names  had  been 
recorded  that  number  would  have  been 
largely  increased.  During  the  thirty  years 
since  the  commencement  of  the  monu- 
ment and  canopy,  the  attention  of  the 
Society  has  not  been  wholly  turned  to 
that  work,  for  in  that  time  great  changes 
and  improvements  had  been  wrought  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  rock.  The  grounds 
along    the    hill,   where    it   rises    from    the 


street,  as  well  as  the  wharf  there,  were 
once  occupied  by  buildings  the  same  as 
are  usually  seen  on  the  water-front  of  any 
old  town.  These  have  been  purchased  at 
various  times  by  the  Society  and  removed 
or  demolished.  The  hill  was  then  graded 
to  its  present  form  and  a  flight  of  granite 
steps  made  from  the  street  up  to  the 
square  above,  so  that  this  locality  presents 
an  entirely  different  scene  from  what  it  did 
formerly.  A  view  of  Plymouth  Rock,  as 
it  appeared  in  1850,  can  be  seen  in  Drake's 
Nooks  and  Corners  of  the  New  England 
Coast,  p.  289.  Further  improvements  on 
Pilgrim  Wharf  are  now  needed,  and  differ- 
ent plans  have  been  suggested,  some  one 
of  which  will  probably  be  carried  out  at  no 
distant  day.  For  a  long  time  to  come  there 
will  be  work  for  the  Pilgrim  Society  to  do. 
The  presidents  of  the  Society  have  thus 
far  been:  Joshua  Thomas,  1820;  John 
Watson,  1821-1826;  Alden  Bradford, 
1 8 26-1 84 1  ;  Nathaniel  M.  Davis,  1841  to 
Oct.  18,  1845  I  Charles  H.  Warren,  from 
that  time  to  1853;  Richard  Warren, 
1853-1862  ;  Edward  Everett,  1862-1864; 
William  Whiting,  1 864-1 865  ;  Edward  S. 
Tobey,  1865-1872  ;  William  T.  Davis, 
1872-1879  ;  Thomas  Russell,  1879-1887  ; 
John  D.  Long,  1887 . 
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N  July  14,  1789,  the  destruction  of 
the  Bastille  was  begun ;  but  not 
until  two  months  afterwards  did  the 
news  of  the  occurrence  reach  the  United 
States.  On  September  18,  the  ship  Mary 
sailed  into  Boston  harbor  after  a  voyage  of 
forty-two  days  from  London,  and  Captain 
Barnard  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  rather 
limited  newspaper  craft  of  the  town  with 
English  papers  up  to  August  6,  containing 
late  news  of  French  affairs.  For  thirty-five 
days  there  had  been  no  word  from  P>urope  ; 
and  Russell,  the  enterprising  editor  of  the 
Columbian  Centinel,  published  in  Boston, 
who  made  a  special  feature  of  the  depart- 


ment of  foreign  intelligence,  being  indeed 
the  chief  purveyor  of  such  news  for  the 
country  press,  had  been  thrown  back  upon 
the  old  issues  of  English  and  French  news- 
papers, until  there  was  hardly  anything  of 
interest  left  to  transcribe  into  his  own 
journal.  Naturally  the  news  of  the  down- 
fall of  the  Bastille  made  a  great  impression. 
Before  this  the  American  journals  had  care- 
fully followed  the  growing  dissatisfaction  in 
France,  the  elections  and  the  assembling 
of  the  States-General.  Already  it  had  been 
felt  that  the  missionary  work  of  the  apos- 
tolic republic  was  beginning  to  testify  as  to 
converts.     But  there  had  been  no  decisive 
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act  to  appeal  to  a  nation  which  had  earned 
its  own  freedom  only  through  bloodshed. 
When,  however,  the  Bastille,  that  "  engine 
•of  despotism  and  terrestial  hell,"  was  razed 
to  the  ground,  the  editor  of  the  Centinel 
seems  to  have  realized  at  once  the  true 
significance  of  the  act,  for  he  immediately 
substituted  for  "  Interesting  Intelligence 
from  France,"  as  a  column-title,  the  head- 
ing, "  Revolution  in  France."  So  too  the 
summary  of  interesting  intelligence,  ex- 
tracted from  "  whole  columns  of  accounts  " 
in  English  papers,  was  prefaced  by  the 
comment  that :  — 

"  These  papers  are  filled  with  accounts 
of  one  of  the  greatest  REVOLUTIONS 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  Time  —  a  Revo- 
lution that  has  restored  to  the  Nation  of 
France  its  long  lost  Liberties,  and  taught 
its  Monarch  that  the  Throne  of  Kings  is 
never  solid,  unless  founded  on  the  LOVE 
.and  Fidelity  of  Subjects." 

At  the  time  that  this  foreign  intelligence 
was  being  spread  through  the  United 
States  and  becoming  a  prominent  topic  of 
•conversation,  the  domestic  news  also  was 
such  as  to  arouse  great  attention.  The 
first  Congress  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  new  constitution,  had  met  in  the  pre- 
ceding spring  and  was  still  in  session ; 
Washington's  first  cabinet  nominations  are 
noted  in  the  very  issue  which  tells  of  the 
Bastille  ;  there  is  a  rumor  that  the  perma- 
nent residence  of  the  President  had  been 
selected,  —  a  very  garden  of  Eden  ;  the 
first  salary  bill  is  also  under  discussion, 
moving  many  to  indignation  that  servants 
of  a  republic  should  be  rewarded  with 
what  seemed  extravagant  sums.  Addi- 
tional facts  are  presented  in  regard  to  the 
progress  of  manufactures  ;  there  is  a  new 
wire  factory  at  Dedham  ;  an  "  ingenious 
.artist "  has  made  a  number  of  true  kerby 
codhooks,  favorably  judged  upon  by  gen- 
tlemen of  Marblehead  and  Cape  Ann  ;  and 
attention  is  called  to  some  very  handsome 
waistcoat  patterns  of  fine  leather.  There 
is  also  published  a  plan  for  regulating  the 
public  schools  of  Boston,  a  plan  which  is 
'"  of  special  utility  to  the  Female  Sex." 
Immediately  following  the  news  of  the  July 
days  of  violence,  there  is  also  printed  in 
the  Centinel  a  long  account  of  a  brilliant 
banquet  given  by  the  Viscount  de  Ponteves, 
on  board  of  the  ship  Illustre,  to  the  society 
leaders  of  Boston.  Nothing  was  as  yet 
known  to  trouble  the  minds  and  hearts  of 


the  hospitable  entertainers.  At  the  head 
of  the  table  was  displayed  the  American 
flag;  on  the  opposite  side  the  flower  de 
luce,  and  in  the  centre  a  star.  Another  item 
is  of  interest.  A  few  days  before  this  the 
mother  of  Washington  died  in  Frederics- 
burg,  and  straightway  there  arose  the  ques- 
tion of  the  proper  mourning  to  be  adopted 
by  the  presidential  family.  It  was  felt  that 
a  republican  simplicity  should  prevail.  In 
1774  Congress  had  attempted  to  restrict 
ostentatious  and  expensive  mourning,  and 
for  a  few  years  the  influence  of  the  resolu- 
tions then  adopted  held  sway.  Once  more, 
however,  there  was  a  tendency  toward  un- 
due display ;  but  this  the  President,  it  was 
thankfully  noticed,  intended  to  rebuke  by 
restoring  the  simplicity  of  1774. 

"  The  heart  that  mourns  needs  no  external  sign, 
To  speak  the  agony  that  preys  within; 
Small  griefs  are  loud !  and  ask  an  outward  show, 
Retired  and  silent  is  the  deepest  woe." 

During  this  same  fall  Washington  made  a 
tour  through  New  England,  being  received 
everywhere  with  the  greatest  warmth  of 
feeling.  Naturally  the  events  in  Europe 
furnished  texts  for  added  laudation  to  the 
forerunner  of  this  struggle  for  liberty.  In 
the  ode  presented  upon  his  arrival  in  Bos- 
ton, he  is  told, 

"  Thy  glory  beams  to  eastern  skies, 

See  !   Europe  shares  the  sacred  flame; 
And  hosts  of  patriot  heroes  rise 
To  emulate  thy  glorious  name." 

Anecdotes  of  the  Bastille  now  regularly 
appear  in  the  journals  of  the  period  ;  and 
in  one  of  the  papers  there  is  a  special  an- 
nouncement : 

"BSP^  More  Bastille  Anecdotes  in  our  next." 

These  stories  were  evidently  re-edited  in 
America,  according  to  republican  ideas. 
The  climax  is  reached  in  the  tale  of  a  pris- 
oner who  once  was  permitted  to  "  walk  on 
the  place  of  Massacre  "  within  the  Bastille. 
This  is  described  as  a  pleasant  promenade 
on  which  "  the  devoted  victim  of  tyranny 
is  invited  to  walk  for  the  benefit  of  the  air. 
On  approaching  a  particular  spot  (the  sig- 
nal being  given),  it  gives  way,  and  he  is 
at  once  immerged  into  a  horid  gulph, 
where  several  thousand  engines  cut  him  to 
pieces  !  !  !  "  Naturally  the  verse-makers 
were  inspired  by  this  thrilling  event. 
There  is  not  space  to  copy  the  whole  of 
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the  most  ambitious  of  these  products,  but 
a  few  lines  will  testify  as  to  the  poetic 
frenzy. 

"  Through  folds    of  darkness,  where  yon  wicket 

glooms, 
Perfidious  power  has  scooped  the  living  tombs ! 
Along  the  tilth  that  oozes  from  the  walls, 
The  slimy  snail  with  track  abhorrent  crawls, 
The  pestilential  toad  that  squats  below, 
Gathers  fresh  venom  as  the  poisons  flow ! 
Here,  many  a  fathom  down,  despotic  rage 
Hung  human  victims  in  the  dreadful  age  — 
Here  the  poor  captive,  torn  from  child  and  wife, 
From  youth  to  age  groaned  out  detested  life. 
Xo  human  form  nor  human  hand  was  nigh 
To  soothe  the  grief  that  gathered  in  his  eye; 
Save  one  brief  glance  of  man,  as  thro'  the  hole, 
His  daily  bread  the  silent  gaoler  stole. 

******* 

The  scene    is    changed,  —  the    infernal  walls    are 

razed, 
And  let  the  people  and  high  heaven  be  praised." 

There  was  great  curiosity  to  learn  about 
the  construction  of  this  fortress,  but  the 
journals  could  do  little  but  copy  a  descrip- 
tion from  Howard's  well-known  work  on 
The  State  of  Fo feign  Prisons.  In  the 
recently  established  Massachusetts  Maga- 
zine there  was  also  published  an  engraving 
taken  from  an  original  French  print.1 

Russell,  although  a  strong  Federalist, 
was  not  only  sympathetic,  but  sanguine, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  disturbances. 
He  had  none  of  the  soberer  apprehensions 
expressed  by  Washington,  who  feared  that 
though  the  country  has  "  gone  triumphantly 
through  its  first  paroxysm,  it  is  not  the  last 
it  has  to  encounter  before  matters  are 
finally  settled.  In  a  word,  the  revolution 
is  of  too  great  a  magnitude  to  be  effected 
in  so  short  a  space,  with  the  loss  of  so  little 
blood.  To  forbear  running  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another  is  no  easy  matter ;  and 
should  this  be  the  case,  rocks  and  shelves 
not  visible  at  present  may  wreck  the  vessel, 
and  give  a  higher-toned  despotism  than  the 
one  which  existed  before."  Our  Boston 
editor,  however,  had  no  such  fears.  He 
thought   it  useless   for  Germany  to   assist 

1  Much  ignorance  prevails  as  to  the  true  con- 
dition and  management  of  the  Bastille.  The 
administration  was  not  so  bad  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed.  Put,  as  a  recent  French  writer  says,  the 
Jiastillc  symbolizes  in  popular  sentiment  all  the 
abuses  of  the  ancien  regime.  It  is  only  recently 
that  historians  have  had  access  to  documents 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  just  opinion.  In 
La  Reforme  Sociale,  July  16,  1889,  there  is  an  in- 
teresting article,  La  Vie  a  la  Bastille,  based  upon 
new  material. 


the  French  king  in  regaining  his  despotic 
sceptre,  for,  with  a  knowledge  which  would 
have  dumfounded  Arthur  Young,  he  as- 
serted that  "  every  peasant  in  France  is  a 
soldier." 

The  sentiments  which  the  Centinel  ex- 
pressed were  pretty  generally  accepted 
by  the  newspapers.  The  Gazette  of  the 
United  States,  of  Philadelphia,  pronounced 
the  revolution  "  one  of  the  most  glorious 
objects- that  can  arrest  the  attention  of 
mankind.  The  whole  world  contemplates 
the  scene  with  wonder,  and  rapture,  and 
applause."  For  the  most  part  the  news 
which  was  published  in  this  country  was 
copied  or  condensed  from  the  English 
journals,  but  after  a  time  there  was  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  some  that  the  intelli- 
gence was  reported  in  a  spirit  of  bitterness 
and  that  the  malignant  hostility  of  aristo- 
cratic England  was  disposed  to  magnify 
everything  which  made  for  the  ill-name  of 
the  new  republic.  There  were  too  many  ac- 
counts of  inhuman  barbarities  in  the  Eng- 
lish papers,  which  turned  out  to  be  entire 
fabrications.  Especially  strenuous  was  our 
own  press  in  its  defence  of  Lafayette,  the 
adopted  son  of  America,  whom  some  of 
the  English  journals  accused  as  an  insin- 
cere and  ambitious  plotter.  Naturally  this 
charge  was  resented,  and  attributed  to  the 
recollections  of  former  defeat. 

It  is  fitting  to  remark  here  that  the 
foreign  news  in  many  cases,  and  especially 
in  the  Centinel,  was  chosen  with  discrimi- 
nation, so  that  the  files  of  the  last  paper 
mentioned  afford  a  very  good  account  in 
detail  of  the  Revolution.  Le  Moniteur 
was  taken  at  Russell's  office,  and  was 
afterwards  often  referred  to  by  Louis 
XVIII.  and  Talleyrand  when  they  were 
exiled  in  this  country. 

The  following  is  a  good  example  of  the 
way  in  which  these  foreign  despatches  were 
prepared  for  American  readers.  It  is  from 
the  translation  of  a  letter  to  a  merchant 
in  Nantes,  from  Paris,  which  came  to  the 
United  States  by  the  way  of  L' Orient,  and 
is  part  of  the  description  of  the  riots  of 
Versailles  on  October  5th  and  6th.  This 
particular  passage  concerns  the  march  of 
the  king  to  Paris  from  Versailles. 

"  At  one  o'clock  they  began  to  march.  Oh 
you  souls  of  sensibility !  What  would  you  have 
said,  on  seeing  the  king  —  his  children  —  his 
household — flying  to  Paris,  in  forty  carriages  in 
the  midst  of  40,000  men — the  disorder  of  their 
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dress  —  and  Versailles,  once  so  brilliant,  now 
naked  and  deserted,  while  torrents  of  rain  added 
to  the  horror  of  this  ceremony?  .  .  .  The  Queen 
heard  horrible  truths  all  along  the  road  as  she 
passed.  This  is  the  only  trouble  she  will  receive 
for  her  indiscretions." 


Occasionally  bits  of  intelligence  were 
brought  by  other  agencies  than  that  of  the 
press.  A  captain  would  arrive  in  port 
from  some  French  city  and  relate  how 
even  foreigners  were  not  permitted  to 
walk  the  streets  of  Bordeaux  without  the. 
national  cockade,  and  that  the  "  Liberty 
of  the  Nation  "  was  loudly  called  for  and 
insisted  upon  not  only  from  the  "  mouth 
of  quivering  age,  but  also  from  the  lips  of 
lisping  infancy." 

It  is  obvious  that  there  would  be  a  keen 
search  for  parallelisms  in  the  events  of  the 
two  revolutions,  —  that  of  1776  and  that 
of  1789.  Nevertheless  enthusiasm  and 
.sympathy  did  not  entirely  blind  the  intelli- 
gence of  all.  Editor  Russell  did  not  go 
so  far  as  did  Hamilton  in  1793,  who  then 
wrote  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
revolutions  was  as  great  as  that  between 
liberty  and  licentiousness ;  and  yet  the 
Centinel  did  not  see  that  there  were  many 
respects  in  which  the  two  revolutions  re- 
sembled each  other.  There  was  a  lack  of 
definite  purpose,  a  wavering,  and  the  politi- 
cal writings  were  not  of  so  lofty  a  character. 
One  exception  he  noted,  —  the  Address  to 
the  Bretons,  which  in  spirit  and  energy  he 
thought  was  not  unlike  those  published  be- 
fore and  during  the  American  Revolution. 

By  December  the  anti-revolutionary 
spirit  appears  to  have  gained  greater 
courage  ;  at  all  events,  the  Centinel  then 
printed  a  letter  which  would  have  been  en- 
tirely out  of  place  a  few  months  before. 
A  correspondent,  agreeing  rather  with  the 
opinion  which  Hamilton  pronounced  two 
years  later,  asserted  that  the  revolution  of 
the  United  States  was  effected  by  the 
united  efforts  of  an  oppressed  people, 
while  the  French  insurrection  proceeded 
from  the  ebullitions  of  a  frantic  populace. 
The  writer  also  regretted  that  Lafayette 
had  been  induced  to  head  the  popular 
movement. 

Such  aristocratic  heresy,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, did  not  go  unreproved.  Immedi- 
ately there  was  called  forth  the  wrath  of 
one  who  found  in  the  National  Assembly 
"  unparalleled  sacrifices,  a  blaze  of  senti- 
ment, an  energy  of  thought  and  justness 


of  ideas  "  ;  while  another  defendant,  ad- 
mitting that  no  one  could  stand  forth  and 
justify  the  enormities  committed  by  the 
mob,  excused  the  excesses  committed,  on 
the  ground  that  France  had  never  before 
had  any  idea  of  the  rights  of  the  ruler 
and  the  ruled,  since  it  had  never  before 
enjoyed  a  popular  assembly. 

This  Country  of  course  felt  that  its  own 
experience  was  the  inspiring  source  of  the 
French  Revolution.  It  was  an  "  American 
fever  "  which  was  "  shaking  to  the  founda- 
tions the  thrones  of  enlightened  Europe  "  ; 
and  much  rage  was  displayed  when  it  was 
discovered  that  some  of  the  English  wrriters 
were  taking  credit  to  themselves  for  hav- 
ing taught  the  French  patriots  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty.  "  They  forget  that  the  first 
Declaration  of  Rights  ever  published  in 
France  was  almost  verbatim  a  copy  of 
parts  of  the  American  Constitution  —  and 
that  the  NOBLEMAN  who  has  been  the 
principal  animating  cause  of  the  French 
Revolution  —  learnt  during  his  residence  in 
America,  that  here  —  and  here  only  —  are 
the  Rights  of  Men  ascertained."  And  then 
warning  is  given  that  this  spark  from  the 
altar  of  liberty  in  America  has  not  expended 
its  animating  fervor,  but  may  do  execution 
elsewhere.  "  Look  to  your  Inquisitions  — 
to  your  racks  —  to  your  tortures  —  and  to 
your  religious  tyranny,  O  Spain  !  for  the 
day  of  your  emancipation  cannot  be  at  a 
very  great  distance  —  the  right  hand  of 
your  tyranny  is  cut  off,  and  Freedom  ap- 
proaches to  place  her  standard  on  the  walls 
of  your  Inquisition."  It  was  a  prevalent 
idea  that  the  struggle  for  liberty  was  not 
going  to  end  with  France.  The  condition 
of  the  lower  orders  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland  must  be  meliorated,  and  they 
too  be  delivered  from  every  vestige  of 
feudal  tyranny.  There  were  signs  that 
even  in  the  chilly  regions  of  Nova  Scotia 
ideas  of  liberty  were  making  headway. 

Some  of  the  sympathy  and  hopes  aroused 
in  the  United  States  by  the  Revolution 
appears  to  have  sprung  from  a  hatred  of 
the  Pope  and  his  religion.  It  was  thought 
possible  by  one  that  "  the  rays  of  freedom 
would  penetrate  the  dark  recesses  of  ig- 
norance and  bigotry,  the  monasteries  and 
nunneries."  It  was  announced  from  Lon- 
don that  the  Revolution  would  be  the  death- 
blow to  the  Pope.  "  The  key  which  hangs 
to  the  Pope's  girdle  will  have  few  locks 
hereafter,  except  those  of  heaven,  to  open." 
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I  have  already  quoted  the  opinion  which 
Washington  entertained  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution.  Other  public  men  were 
equally  conservative  in  their  views.  The 
aged  Franklin  was  greatly  concerned  by  the 
troubles  and  mischiefs  attending  the  opera- 
tion of  establishing  a  good  constitution;  and 
perhaps  it  was  natural  that  Hamilton  at  the 
outset  feared  much  for  the  final  success. 
He  dreaded  the  vehement  character  of  the 
people,  the  interested  refractoriness  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  reveries  of  philosophic  poli- 
ticians. As  much  as  this  he  ventured  to 
express  to  Lafayette  when  he  heard  of  the 
fall  of  the  Bastille.  Oliver  Wolcott,  Jr., 
was  more  hopeful ;  he  thought  that  if  the 
French  did  not  carry  their  innovations  too 
far,  there  would  be  a  general  revolution  in 
favor  of  liberty  in  most  of  the  European 
governments.  On  the  other  hand,  John 
Adams  was  quite  pessimistic  in  his  attitude. 
He  inquired  of  his  sturdy  democratic  kins- 
man, Samuel  Adams,  if  the  struggle  would 
result  in  anything  more  than  a  change  of 
impostors  and  impositions. 

With  regard  to  the  later  sentiment 
created  in  this  Country  after  France  had 
begun,  as  a  republic,  her  contests  with 
the  allied  armies,  there  is  a  pretty  general 
consensus  of  opinion.  The  relations  of 
France  and  the  United  States  in  1793  is 
fully  narrated  in  our  histories.  We  know 
the  sympathy  which  went  out  to  the  new 
republic  and 'the  difficulty  that  Washing- 
ton's administration  met  in  maintaining 
neutrality.  The  feeling  displayed  on  either 
side,  upon  the  coining  of  Genet,  proves 
the  deep  and  earnest  passions  which  were 
aroused ;  and  McMaster  has  embodied  in 
his  history  of  the  United  States  a  brilliant 
picture  of  the  popular  enthusiasm  dis- 
played in  1793,  when  it  was  known  that 
France  had  defeated  the  allied  armies. 
Still  this  enthusiasm  was  somewhat  modi- 
fied when  it  was  known  that  Louis  had 
been  sacrificed  to  the  necessities  of  revo- 
lution. Some  justified  and  applauded  this, 
as  they  had  the  previous  successes  of  the 
revolutionary  party.  The  Columbian  Cen- 
tinel,  however,  had  a  tribute  of  respect 
for  the  unfortunate  monarch,  generously 
referred  to  the  first  Princely  Hand  which 
was  stretched  forth  to  relieve  America  in 
the  hour  of  her  distress,  and  announced 
that  the  news  of  the  execution  gave  great 
pain  to  frc>:  Americans.  There  was  also  a 
more  public  manifestation  of  the  change 


of  heart  in  Boston.  A  short  time  before 
there  had  been  a  noted  civic  feast,  with  a 
grand  procession  and  sacrifice  of  an  ox, 
the  head  and  horns  of  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  flag-staff  in  Liberty  Square. 
The  committee  which  superintended  the 
ox  procession  now  requested  that  the  head 
and  horns  of  that  victim  should  be  put  in 
mourning,  and  that  afterwards  the  flag- 
staff be  cut  down,  dropped  in  the  dock, 
and  with  the  head  there  buried.  The 
rabid  Republican  journal,  the  Natio?ial 
Gazette,  published  by  Freneau  in  Phila- 
delphia, was  nevertheless  persistent  in  its- 
taunts  of  those  who  joined  in  the  "whine 
of  condolence,"  and  made  itself  merry 
and  enraged  by  turns  because  it  heard 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Providence  had 
fallen  into  a  state  of  dejection  on  account 
of  what  they  called  the  "  murder "  of 
Louis,  and  that  in  the  evening  all  the 
bells  of  the  churches  were  tolled.  Some 
thought  that  it  were  well  to  muffle  the 
bells  for  a  twelve-month,  and  others  that 
it  would  be  but  seemly  to  clothe  them- 
selves in  the  sable  garb  of  mourners.  The 
Gazette  hears  that  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  American  Royalists  burn  in  effigy 
the  six  hundred  and  ninty-three  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  which  condemned 
the  king.  "  Cordelia,"  a  correspondent 
of  the  Centinel,  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  tender-hearted  ladies  of  the  town  of 
Boston,  asking  them  to  openly  show  their 
respect  by  wearing  mourning  for  one 
month,  a  black  rose  near  the  left  breast. 
She  even  entreats  all  her  sisters  in  the 
United  States  to  follow  her  example. 

Of  the  joy  which  was  occasioned  by 
the  execution,  perhaps  the  most  obnoxious 
illustration  is  found  in  the  letter  of  a  Pitts- 
burg correspondent  of  a  Philadelphia 
paper,  who  begins  his  communication  with 
the  pun  "  Louis  Capet  has  lost  his  Caput,,r 
and  reinforces  this  ill-timed  humor  with 
the  remark  that  the  death  of  Louis  affects 
him  no  more  than  the  execution  of  any 
other  malefactor. 

So  much  for  examples  of  the  feelings 
created  in  this  Country  upon  the  reception 
of  two  leading  events  in  the  revolution. 
Before  closing  I  wish  to  direct  attention 
once  more  to  the  agencies  which  existed 
at  that  period  for  the  transmission  of  news. 
At  the  beginning  mention  was  made  of 
the  delay  of  news  and  of  the  isolation  ot 
Boston.     But  that  city  was  no  exception. 
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In  Philadelphia,  to  be  sure,  there  were 
earlier  intimations  of  an  attack  upon  the 
Bastille,  but  the  information  was  inaccu- 
rate. A  week  before  the  Mary  came  to 
port  in  Boston,  the  packet,  Young  Eagle, 
reached  Philadelphia,  thirty-five  days  from 
St.  Sebastien  in  Spain,  and  was  responsible 
for  the  rumor  "  that  the  great  patriot  and 
friend  to  America,  Lewis  the  16th,  had 
joined  with  the  commons  of  France  against 
the  nobles,  —  that  a  battle  ensued  in  which 
seven  thousand  were  killed  on  the  spot, 
and  that  the  Bastille  was  totally  demol- 
ished." It  was  several  days  before  the 
Gazette  of  the  United  States  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  place  the  truth  before  its  Philadel- 
phia readers  ;  and  Russell  of  the  Centinel 
doubtless  felt  some  satisfaction  in  point- 
ing out  in  an  early  issue  that  the  news  of 
its  southern  contemporary  was  not  relia- 
ble, for  it  was  hardly  possible  that  seven 
thousand  could  have  been  killed  on  the 
spot. 

News  was  conveyed  in  a  curiously  round- 
about fashion  in  those  days  ;  and  careful 
publishers  were  not  satisfied  with  reports 
until  they  themselves  read  the  English  and 
French  journals.  The  transmission  of  the 
news  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  fur- 
nishes another  interesting  commentary  on 
the  uncertainty  of  intelligence.  Informa- 
tion of  this  deed,  which  occurred  Jan.  21, 
1793,  was  not  circulated  in  Philadelphia 


until  March  16,  and  then  the  news  came 
indirectly.  Indeed,  there  were  several  re- 
ports. The  earliest  was  brought  by  a  ship 
from  Gibraltar,  but  there  were  no  news- 
papers to  authenticate  or  to  amplify  the 
rumors  thus  conveyed.  A  few  days  later 
(March  20)  a  letter  was  brought  from 
Lisbon,  dated  Feb.  8,  and  it  is  well  worth 
remarking  that  not  until  that  late  date  was 
that  city  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
tragic  event.  News  was  still  uncertain,  for 
in  this  report  it  was  said  that  the  queen 
and  the  king's  sister  had  also  been  put  to 
death.  After  another  week  further  tidings 
were  gained,  this  time  by.  the  way  of  t 
Charleston,  S.  C,  where  a  ship  had  arrived 
from  Bristol.  Full  particulars  were  not 
published,  however,  until  April  6.  In  Bos- 
ton the  news  came  from  Oporto  by  the 
middle  of  March,  but  Russell  was  not  suf- 
ficiently persuaded  of  its  accuracy  to  dare 
to  express  an  opinion.  Then  came  to 
Gloucester  the  schooner  Ruby  from  St. 
Martin's,  where  intelligence  had  been  re- 
ceived from  L'Orient  in  France.  And  not 
until  March  25  did  the  foreign  papers 
make  good  the  rumors.  A  comparison  of 
all  this  with  the  Boston  papers  of  the  even- 
ing of  the  last  14  of  July,  with  what  they 
have  to  report  and  to  comment  upon  the 
celebration  in  Paris  on  that  day  of  the 
centennial  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  is  cer- 
tainly interesting. 
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By   Gertrude  Morton. 


FAR  down  the  Maine  coast,  in  one  of 
the  many  harbors  of  that  good  old 
State,  is  a  picturesque  little  island 
inhabited  by  simple  fisher  folk.  Generation 
after  generation  has  been  born,  lived,  and 
died  in  this  same  island  village,  yet  all  the 
people  seem  to  retain  the  customs  and 
quaint  ways  of  fifty  years  ago ;  from  the 
old,  weather-worn  sailor,  to  the  youngest 
child  among  them,  they  seem,  to  an  un- 
usual degree,  guileless  and  simple  and 
kindly,  while  to  the  stranger  within  their 
gates  their  goodness  is  unlimited.     It  is 


like  a  reminiscence  of  bygone  days  to  par- 
take of  their  generous  hospitality. 

At  a  late  hour  one  soft,  sweet  night  in 
early  summer,  while  sojourning  for  a  time 
among  these  people,  I  noticed,  far  down 
on  a  point  of  land,  that  rocky  and  wave- 
worn,  makes  out  into  the  sea,  a  strange 
light,  that  seemed  to  be  suspended  a  few 
feet  from  the  earth.  Soft  and  wavering  it 
was,  sometimes  dim  ;  but  so  unmistakably 
a  light,  that  I  was  somewhat  perplexed, 
and  the  next  morning  I  asked  my  hostess 
the  cause  of  the  strange  phenomenon. 
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The  woman's  countenance  changed  in 
an  instant,  and  she  assumed  a  sympathetic, 
pitying  look  as  she  replied,  with  a  wise,  un- 
canny shake  of  her  head,  "Why,  that  is 
Mistress  Marian's  light."  And  so  she  went 
on  and  told  me  this  story. 

Away  down  on  the  point,  where  the 
brown  soil  of  the  interior  of  the  island  be- 
gins to  mingle  with  the  white  sand  along 
the  sea,  there  was.  many  years  ago,  a  small 
cottage,  built  by  a  seafaring  man,  who, 
with  his  family,  occupied  it  for  a  short 
time.  They  then  removed  to  a  neighbor- 
ing shore,  and  the  house  remained  unten- 
anted many  months. 

In  the  course  of  time  two  strangers  came 
to  the  island,  —  an  old  man  and  his  little 
daughter.  Venerable  indeed  was  the 
father,  and  with  his  snow-white  hair  and 
beard,  and  his  dignified,  scholarly  bearing, 
he  might  have  been  a  king  among  men. 
No  one  seemed  to  know  just  when  or  how 
they  came  ;  they  appeared  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly,  and  seemed  to  find  relief  in 
the  quietness  of  the  place.  As  a  wandering 
meteor,  travelling  through  limitless  space, 
finds  rest  somewhere  in  God's  great  uni- 
verse, so  did  these  two  strangers  find  a 
dwelling-place  in  this  secluded  spot. 

To  the  little  uninhabited  cottage  on  the 
point  they  went,  and  the  simple  life  of  the 
islanders  became  their  life.  They  became 
a  part,  and  still  not  a  part,  of  the  fisher 
folk.  The  dignified  old  man  was  so  unlike 
any  one  whom  they  had  ever  seen  before 
that  they  were  shy  of  him ;  and  long 
though  he  lived  among  them,  quietly  as- 
sisting the  needy,  and  lending  a  helping 
hand  to  all,  they  were  never  quite  at  ease 
with  him,  though  they  worshipped  him 
from  afar.  It  was  as  though  he  breathed 
a  rarer  atmosphere  than  they,  and  dwelt 
above  them  ;  and  they  were  content  to 
accept  his  kindness  and  to  marvel  at  his 
greatness. 

Not  so  the  child,  with  her  soft  brown 
eyes  and  her  gentle,  winning  manner.  "  A 
lady  born  and  bred,  she  is,"  the  good 
dames  said,  one  to  another,  many  times. 
But  she  was  a  child,  strangely  alone,  so  the 
motherly  arms  were  opened  to  her,  and 
the  children  made  this  little  Marian  their 
playmate. 

They  seemed  to  be  people  of  means, — 
this  father  and  daughter.  The  cottage  was 
furnished  comfortably,  even  luxuriously, 
and  many  books,  some  of  them  in  quaint 


and  curious  bindings,  were  about.  On  the 
low  walls  hung  several  pictures,  the  like  of 
which  the  islanders  had  never  seen  before  ; 
rich  rugs  covered  the  bare  floors  ;  a  piece 
of  rare  Eastern  embroidery  was  flung  over 
a  low  couch  ;  upon  an  oddly  carved  shelf 
were  some  bits  of  china,  delicate  and  frag- 
ile, as  though  fashioned  from  rose  leaves ; 
while  everywhere  in  the  tiny  house  were 
evidences  of  refinement.  From  what  far- 
away land  the  strangers  came,  or  why  they 
sought  refuge  on  the  little  island,  they 
themselves  never  said,  nor  were  they  ever 
questioned.  The  people,  with  their  simple 
faith  and  childlike  credulity,  accepted  the 
fact  of  their  coming  as  they  did  all  the 
good  things  that  befell  them,  —  thankful, 
asking  naught. 

So  these  two  lived  on  in  an  alien  land, 
their  lives  replete  with  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  helping  others,  their  desire  to 
do  good  satisfied  by  the  appreciation  with 
which  their  efforts  were  met.  Thus  the 
little  girl,  the  dainty  Marian,  grew  to  maid- 
enhood, learning  much  from  her  father  and 
his  books,  but  more  from  Nature  :  of  the 
sea  with  its  wonderful  treasures  ;  of  the 
rocks  that  she  loved,  gaunt  and  gray 
though  they  were ;  of  flowers  and  fishes 
and  birds.  She  learned,  too,  much  of 
human  nature  —  the  kindly  side  —  from 
the  people  about  her ;  and  their  interests 
she  made  hers.  Every  mother  on  the 
island  felt  a  deep  affection  for  her,  and 
her- young  mates  were  proud  to  be  called 
her  friends.  She  was  a  constant  surprise 
to  them.  The  dainty  gowns  that  she  fash- 
ioned for  herself,  out  of  strange  fabrics, 
were  marvels  ;  even  her  language  seemed 
somehow  different  from  theirs  ;  and  when 
z.  stranger  chanced  to  visit  the  little  build- 
ing where  they  gathered  on  Sundays  for 
worship,  "  our  young  lady,"  brown-eyed 
"  Mistress  Marian,"  was  always  pointed 
out  with  secret  pride.  So  she  grew  to 
pure  and  noble  womanhood,  winning  re- 
spect and  admiration  from  all. 

The  lads  of  the  village  were  filled  with 
unspeakable  delight  when  she  spoke  to 
them  in  her  sweet,  low  voice.  Not  one  of 
them  but  that  would  have  risked  his  limbs, 
almost  his  life,  for  anything  that  she  wanted, 
—  a  wild-flower,  a  stone,  or  a  bright  bit  of 
seaweed.  Yet  for  none  of  them  had  she 
more  than  a  word  or  a  smile,  except  for 
tall,  manly  Phil  Anderson.  From  her  child- 
hood she  had  seemed  to  set  him  apart  from 
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all  others  as  a  hero  ;  and  when  he  came  to 
her  out  on  the  rocks  one  sweet  summer 
night,  when  the  moon  was  softly  shining 
and  the  sea  was  bright  with  the  phosphor- 
escent gleam,  and  told  her  of  his  love  for 
her,  she  accepted  it  quietly  and  trustfully. 

It  was  a  happy  summer  for  the  two, 
passing  all  too  quickly.  When  autumn 
came,  Phil  was  to  sail  with  his  father  on 
one  more  voyage  —  to  make  his  fortune, 
he  said ;  then  he  was  coming  back  to 
marry  Marian  and  to  take  her  away  into 
the  great  world  of  which  they  were  never 
tired  of  talking. 

So  the  weeks  slipped  by.  October  came. 
The  trees  donned  their  gayest  colors  ;  each 
bush  took  its  own  particular,  matchless  tint, 
and  the  breakers  dashed  high  in  the  cool 
breeze,  as  though  to  speed  the  parting, 
which  was  even  then  at  hand.  One  bright, 
cool  morning  Phil  went  down  to  the  little 
house  to  say  good-by.  Tremblingly  the 
old  man  bade  the  brave  young  sailor  fare- 
well, then  sent  him  out  to  the  rocks  —  the 
place  of  their  betrothal  —  where  Marian 
was  waiting.  Silently  he  took  her  in  his 
strong  arms,  kissed  her  soft  hair,  her  fore- 
head and  her  sweet  red  lips,  then  turned 
and  strode  quickly  away,  as  though  he 
could  not  trust  his  courage  longer. 

A  year  passed,  bringing  two  letters  to 
Marian  from  her  lover,  telling  her  of  such 
success  as  even  his  fondest  hopes  had 
failed  to  picture.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  just  after  another  letter  had  come, 
telling  her  that  the  Watersprite  was  home- 
ward bound,  and  happiness  seemed  in  store 
for  her,  her  father  died.  For  months  the 
old  man  had  been  slowly  failing,  living 
only  in  his  daughter's  happiness.  Now 
that  she  did  not  need  him  longer,  he 
seemed  to  lose  all  power  of  holding  on  to 
his  life,  and  one  evening  passed  quietly 
away  with  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

The  grief  of  the  young  girl  was  well-nigh 
unbearable.  The  only  bright  thing  that 
life  seemed  to  hold  f#r  her  was  the  fact 
that  her  lover  was  on  his  way  to  her.  So 
she  waited  anxiously,  longingly,  expecting 
tidings  every  day.  But  after  the  third 
letter  no  news  came. 

As  the  days  lengthened  to  weeks,  and 
the  weeks  to  months,  the  islanders  were 
filled  with  apprehension  and  forebodings. 
A  gloom  settled  over  the  people,  which 
even  the  lingering  Indian  summer  failed 
to  brighten  ;  and  when,  one  bleak  Novem- 


ber day,  beneath  a  darkening  sky,  a  strange 
vessel  came  into  the  harbor  with  tidings 
that  the  gallant  Watersprite  had  sunk  and 
every  soul  on  board  had  perished,  it  was 
almost  a  relief  to  the  anxious  watchers. 
Certainty,  though  hard  to  bear,  was  better 
than  hope  deferred. 

Gently  did  sympathetic  friends  tell  the 
mournful  news  to  the  lonely  girl  at  the 
point ;  but  dazed  and  bewildered,  she  did 
not  seem  to  comprehend  their  meaning. 
For  days  she  lay  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  un- 
heeding everything,  even  the  presence  of 
the  kind  old  dame  who  watched  by  her 
side  night  and  day  with  tear-dimmed  eyes. 
Only  when  the  waves  dashed  loudest  would 
the  girl  stir  uneasily,  raising  her  head  as 
though  listening  for  some  one's  coming. 

At  last  she  awoke  from  her  long  sleep, 
coming  back  once  more  to  life  and  to  her 
senses  ;  but  the  beautiful  hair  was  as  white 
as  the  foam  that  dashed  against  the  rocks 
she  used  to  love,  and  the  dark  eyes  looked 
large  and  mournful  beneath  the  snowy 
wealth.  As  strength  slowly  came  back  to 
her,  so  also  came  the  firm  conviction  that 
her  lover  was  not  dead,  but  would  one 
day  return  to  her.  So  firm  was  her  faith 
that  she  grew  cheerful,  almost  happy.  Once 
more  she  assumed  her  duties,  —  clothing 
little  children,  ministering  to  the  sick  and 
aged,  helping  weary  housewives.  There 
was  not  a  person  on  the  island  who  had  not 
at  on$  time  or  another  felt  her  kindly  in- 
fluence or  her  strong,  stimulating  presence. 

Every  night  at  dusk,  after  her  day's 
work  was  done,  she  would  place  a  large 
bright  light  in  the  window  of  the  little 
sitting-room  that  looked  toward  the  har- 
bor, leaving  the  curtain  drawn  aside,  so 
that  should  he  for  whom  she  watched  come 
at  night,  he  would  find  her  still  waiting  for 
him.  Not  a  night  did  she  fail  in  this  most 
important  of  all  her  duties.  Her  light  was 
a  bright  beacon.  Sailors  soon  learned  to 
know  it  and  look  for  it,  and  they  never 
looked  in  vain  ;  it  was  always  there,  steady, 
clear,  unwavering. 

Thus  passed  several  years,  when  sud- 
denly, mysteriously,  without  a  shadow  of 
warning,  Mistress  Marian  disappeared.  As 
silently  as  years  ago  she  had  entered  the 
life  of  the  fisher  folk,  so  now  did  she  leave 
it ;  and  as  they  knew  not  then  whence  she 
came,  neither  did  they  know  now  whither 
she  went. 

There  were  many  conjectures  as  to  her 
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strange  disappearance.  One  old  sailor 
affirmed  that  one  night  when  he  was  out 
fishing  he  saw  a  little  boat  come  from  the 
point,  bearing  a  solitary  passenger  with 
snow-white  hair,  who  rowed  out  toward  a 
large  ship  that  could  be  dimly  seen,  as 
through  a  fog,  and  was  taken  on  board  ; 
then  the  huge  ship  quickly  vanished.  But 
as  this  old  man  was  well  known  to  take 
his  black  bottle  with  him  on  his  fishing 
expeditions,  and  as  no  other  person  could 
be  found  who  saw  the  wonderful  ship,  his 
story  did  not  gain  the  credence  that  its 
ingenuity  deserved.  The  most  of  the  peo- 
ple inclined  to  the  belief  that  she  had  gone 
back  to  her  father's  relatives;  but  how, 
when,  or  where,  not  even  the  old  woman 
who  lived  with  her  could  tell. 

A  decade  or  two  passed,  and  the  old 
house  in  its  exposed  locality  grew  more 
and  more  weatherworn  and  dilapidated ; 
and  finally,  one  winter,  doubtless  feeling 
that  its  time  of  usefulness  had  passed,  it 
succumbed  to  fate  and,  during  a  heavy 
gale,  fell  to  the  ground.     Some  of  the  tim- 


bers were  washed  away,  others  were  used  for 
fire-wood  by  campers  and  fishermen  ;  so 
that  after  a  time  nothing  remained  to  mark 
the  spot  where  the  cottage  had  been,  save 
a  few  damp,  moss-covered  logs. 

But  still  in  this  same  place  on  quiet 
summer  nights  during  the  hot  sultry  time 
of  July  and  August,  —  the  time  when  the 
Watersprite  was  said  to  have  perished, 
—  this  weird,  white,  uncertain,  trembling 
light,  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  is  at 
times  plainly  seen.  Not  all  the  scientific 
explanations  of  wiser  heads  can  convince 
the  simple  villagers  that  this  strange  light 
is  any  other  than  Marian's  beacon  for  her 
sailor  lover,  or  shake  their  faith  in  the 
plausibility  of  a  story  handed  down  from 
successive  generations. 

The  merriest  sailing  party,  rounding  the 
point  of  a  sweet  summer  night,  will  be- 
come subdued  at  the  sight  of  the  light, 
while  the  timid  maiden  will  nestle  closer 
to  the  skipper  at  the  helm,  as  she  says  in 
awe-struck  tones,  "  See  !  Mistress  Marian's 
light  is  still  burning." 


THE    AUTHOR   OF   "LOOKING  BACKWARD:' 

By  Sylvester  Baxter. 


THE  future  of  American  letters  is  a 
favorite  subject  for  conjecture.  The 
outlook  probably  never  was  so  hope- 
ful as  at  the  present  day.  The  editor  of 
one  of  our  foremost  magazines  recently 
told  me  that  never  before  was  there  so 
much  admirable  writing  done;  that  the 
quality  of  the  literature  contained  in  a 
number  of  his  periodical  at  present  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  give  high  character 
to  a  volume  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
The  authors  who  stood  pre-eminent  then 
did  SO  mainly  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of 
literary  talent,  and  many  of  them  entering 


the  field  to-day  would  find  it  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  attain  distinction,  so 
large  has  been  the  gain  in  the  standard  of 
the  average.  It  is  a  matter  for  felicitation, 
indicating  a  growth  that  more  than  all  else 
assures  healthy  conditions  and  permanent 
progress,  that  we  now  have  dozens  of 
writers  whom  the  world  delights  to  >  read 
where  we  formerly  had  but  one  —  a  growth 
which  expresses  a  remarkable  extension 
of  training  in  letters,  and  a  corresponding 
development  of  popular  culture. 

With  so  many  writers  in  the  field,   the 
achievement  of  distinction  is  more  difficult 
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than  in  the  days  when  the  possession  of 
a  graceful,  interesting  style  was  in  itself 
enough  to  secure  literary  prominence.  A 
book  may  attain  an  enormous  circulation 
and  yet  contain  no  quality  that  entitles  it 
to  success.  Some  sensational  feature,  some 
knack  of  narration,  or  the  treatment  of 
some  prominent  question  of  the  hour,  may 
catch  for  the  moment  the  popular  ear  and 
eye,  but  the  effect  is  not  permanent. 

But  when  an  author  has  gained  recogni- 
tion for  rare  imaginative  powers  from  those 
best  qualified  to  accord  it,  and  when  he 
turns  those  powers  to  the  illumination  of 
the  weightiest  social  question  of  the  age 
and  interests  even  average  readers  in  a 
problem  whose  discussion,  despite  its  uni- 
versal interest,  has  hardly  gone  beyond  the 
ranks  of  philosophers,  economists,  and  agi- 
tators —  then  a  place  may  be  said  to  have 
been  prepared  for  him  in  the  Valhalla  of 
literature.  In  selecting  the  foremost  of 
the  younger  American  writers,  my  choice 
would  unhesitatingly  fall  upon  the  author 
of  Looking  Backward. 

Edward  Bellamy,  like  that  most  charm- 
ing tale-teller,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
was  born  in  almost  exactly  the  middle  of 
this  wonderful  nineteenth  century,  having 
first  seen  the  light  in  the  year  1850.  A 
certain  parallel  might  be  instituted  between 
these  two  contemporaries,  not  only  as  to 
their  mystic-mindedness,  but  also  as  to 
their  striking  gifts  of  narrative  and  singu- 
lar fertility  of  fancy.  Stevenson  has  also, 
like  Bellamy,  decided  views  in  social  re- 
form, although  he  has  never  given  them 
distinctive  literary  expression. 

When  Looking  Backward  was  written, 
Bellamy,  although  a  favorite  author  with 
many,  was  not  widely  known,  and  many  in- 
quiries were  made  as  to  his  identity  and  resi- 
dence. Boston  was  generally  credited  with 
being  his  home,  although  in  fact  he  is  proba- 
bly more  familiar  with  New  York  than  with 
the  New  England  metropolis,  which  he 
appropriately  made  the  scene  of  Looking 
Backward.  He  tells  us  that  it  was  only 
by  close  study  of  the  map  of  Boston  that 
he  secured  fidelity  to  locality,  and  when 
he  occasionally  runs  down  to  see  the  friends 
his  work  has  made  for  him  he  still  finds 
the  labyrinthine  streets  of  our  city  a  per- 
plexity, and  makes  his  way  about  success- 
fully only  by  a  free  use  of  cabs. 

Bellamy's  birthplace  is  still  his  home, 
the   pleasant    factory  village   of  Chicopee 


Falls,  a  suburb  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
Although  he  has  extensively  travelled,  he 
has  never  transplanted  himself  to  other 
soil,  beyond  passing  a  year  in  New  York 
as  a  journalist.  With  his  wife  and  two 
children  he  occupies  the  same  house  where 
his  father,  the  late  Rev.  R.  K.  Bellamy, 
lived  for  thirty-five  years.  On  both  sides 
he  is  of  clerical  descent ;  his  mother's 
father  was  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Putnam, 
one  of  the  early  pastors  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  Springfield,  and  one  of  his  pater- 
nal ancestors  was  Dr.  Joseph  Bellamy  of 
Bethlehem,  Conn.,  a  prominent  theologian 
of  the  Revolutionary  days  and  the  precep- 
tor of  Aaron  Burr.  His  father  was  a  man 
of  strikingly  tender,  sympathetic  nature, 
with  heart  ever  responsive  to  human  suf- 
fering. This  same  nature  has  proved  a 
priceless  heritage  to  the  son,  for  sympathy 
may  be  said  to  form  the  keynote  to  all  that 
he  has  written. 

Young  Bellamy  took  a  partial  course  at 
Union  College  in  Schenectady,  and  then 
spent  a  year  of  study  in  Germany.  Return- 
ing home,  he  studied  law  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Hampden  County  bar,  but 
never  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  pro- 
fession. Journalism  had  more  attraction  for 
him,  and  in  187 1  he  was  employed  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  In 
1872  he  became  an  editorial  writer  and 
book-reviewer  on  the  Springfield  Union, 
and  maintained  his  connection  with  that 
newspaper  until  1876,  when  he  resigned 
to  devote  himself  more  fully  to  literature. 
In  that  year  he  took  a  trip  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  going  by  way  of  Panama  and 
returning  by  the  Pacific  Railways.  These 
journeys  have  given  him  the  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  contact  with  its  people  so 
desirable  to  an  author. 

His  first  novel  was  A  Nantucket  Idyl,  a 
summer  romance.  In  the  production  of 
short  stories  he  has  been  prolific,  and  cer- 
tainly since  Hawthorne's  Twice-Told  Tales 
we  have  had,  it  seems  to  me,  nothing 
approaching  their  quality. 

Doctor  HeidenhofiPs  Process,  —  which, 
although  published  in  a  little  volume  by 
itself,  must  be  ranked  among  its  author's 
short  stories,  —  was  the  first  to  attract  at- 
tention from  the  critics,  and  it  was  this 
tale  that  made  Mr.  Howells  declare  that 
the  mantle  of  Hawthorne  had  fallen  upon 
Bellamy.  Indeed,  a  reader  of  Bellamy 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed  with  this 
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feeling.  The  resemblance  is  one  of  sym- 
pathy, of  temperament.  It  does  not  ex- 
tend to  style.  One  would  hardly  say  that 
Bellamy  was  influenced  by  Hawthorne. 
Indeed,  one  could  believe  that  he  would 
have  been  the  same  had  Hawthorne  never 
written.  Hawthorne's  style  was  essentially 
romantic.  He  clothed  the  homely  life  of 
New  England  and  its  rugged  landscape  with 
a  dreamland  atmos- 
phere. He  draped  it 
with  the  veil  of  po- 
etry with  such  magic 
craft  that  never  since 
has  it  appeared  as 
before.  The  elfin 
charms  of  his  fancy 
will  ever  lurk  amidst 
the  shadows  of  the 
land. 

Bellamy  is  Haw- 
thorne's spiritual 
heir.  He  explores 
the  same  vast,  mys- 
terious regions,  the 
limitless  realm  of  the 
human  soul.  Until 
his  latest  and  most 
celebrated  work, 
psychological  prob- 
lems have  chiefly 
occupied  his  pen, 
and  into  that  also 
this  marked  faculty 
enters  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  gives  it  vi- 
tality. A  true  knowl- 
edge of  the  body  is 
hardly  possible  with- 
out a  knowledge  of 
the  soul  also,  and 
it  is  Bellamy's  fine 
psychical  percep- 
tion, obtained  only  through  sympathy,  that 
has  made  Looking  Backward  the  power 
that  it  is,  devoted,  though  it  appears  to  be, 
to  material  conditions. 

Bellamy's  style  is  of  the  kind  that  makes 
one  forget  style  :  direct  and  clear  ;  imbued 
with  the  crystalline  quality  that  so  perfectly 
transmits  the  light  of  the  mind  as  to  leave 
one  unconscious  of  the  medium,  until,  per- 
haps, one  chances  to  come  into  a  position 
that  reveals  some  rare  prismatic  effect. 
It  could  not  be  strange,  therefore,  that 
the  mere  literary  connoisseur,  devoted  to 
the  art  of  verbal  kaleidoscopy  and  occu- 


pied with  ingenious  dispositions  of  embroi- 
dered phraseology,  should  pronounce  his 
work  uninteresting.  But  regarding  words 
as  merely  vehicles  for  thought,  and  not 
thought  as  mainly  serving  as  a  string  for 
the  display  of  beaded  words,  our  author's 
style  appears  a  model  one.  He  works  no 
transformation  of  the  every-day  world  into 
fairyland,   but    shows    us    the   soul   in   the 


Edward    Bellamy. 

every-day  world  with  a  plain,  straightfor- 
ward manner  of  narration  that  lends  reality 
to  even  incredible  theories  ;  and  he  reveals 
the  soul  underlying  actualities  very  much 
as  the  anatomist  might  point  out  the  hid- 
den qualities  of  the  body.  Nevertheless, 
his  words  often  have  a  rare  beauty  of  elo- 
quence, fitly  conveying  a  power  of  earnest- 
ness and  lofty  spirituality  —  the  true  beauty 
of  style,  where  beauty  is  imparted  by  the 
overshadowing  thought.  Literary  beauty 
of  this  kind  is  as  unintentional  as  that  of 
the  wild  flowers  with  which  Nature  strews 
her  mantle.     It  is  to  be  found  in  whatever 
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Bellamy  does,  however  off-hand ;  he  does 
not  hoard  his  gems  for  literary  state  dis- 
play. Note,  for  instance,  the  graceful  an- 
tithesis of  a  phrase  in  a  recent  letter  to  the 
Springfield  Republican,  answering  some 
objections  to  the  doctrine  of  Nationalism, 
which  he  calls  "nothing  different  from  the 
heart  of  all  religions  and  the  natural  religion 
of  the  heart."  And  in  his  plea  for  the 
right  of  all  children  to  the  best  opportuni- 
ties for  an  education  that  the  State  can 
give  :  "  First  of  all,  we  must  heed  the  cry 
of  the  children.  We  must  deliver  them 
from  the  taskmasters  and  turn  them  over 
to  the  schoolmasters." 

So  ingenious  are  the  ideas  of  his  stories, 
so  rich  in  fancy,  so  skilfully  worked  out, 
that  at  first  thought  the  author  may  seem 
to  be  simply  amusing  himself  by  postulat- 
ing some  abnormal  condition  of  existence, 
and  then  depicting  a  state  of  things  as  they 
would  be  if  logically  carried  out  on  that 
basis.  Fascinating  as  the  tales  are,  even 
under  this  aspect  alone,  a  more  intimate 
consideration  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  author  has  something  more  serious 
in  mind  than  the  mere  indulgence  of  an 
exuberant  fancy.  Underlying  all  his  work 
there  may  be  found  some  high  aspiration, 
prompted  by  the  tenderest  sympathy  with 
his  fellows,  a  consciousness  of  the  woes  of 
the  world,  and  a  desire  to  strive  upward 
towards  a  realization  of  the  nobler  poten- 
tialities of  humanity. 

A  favorite  psychological  theme  of  Bel- 
lamy's has  been  that  aspect  of  memory  in 
which  its  clogging  weight  holds  the  soul 
back  in  its  progress  through  the  encum- 
brances of  vain  regrets  for  past  mistakes. 
One  aspect  of  this  is  given  in  a  story  called 
The  Blind-Man's  World.  This  tale  de- 
picts life  on  the  planet  Mars  as  charac- 
terized by  prescient  conditions,  while  past 
things  are  quickly  forgotten.  The  happi- 
ness of  such  an  existence  is  charmingly 
depicted.  Of  all  the  spheres  the  earth  is 
the  only  one  cursed  with  memory,  and 
this  fact  being  known  to  its  celestial 
neighbors,  it  is  pityingly  termed  by  them 
"  The  Blind-Man's  World,"  — blind  to  the 
future. 

Another  treatment  of  this  theme  forms 
the  motive  of  Doctor  Heidenhoff 's  Process, 
which  was  originally  published  as  a  serial 
in  the  Springfield  Union.  It  is  a  dramatic 
tale,  —  a  tragedy  in  the  truest  sense.  The 
Doctor's  process  is  a  mechanical  one  for 


eliminating  by  an  application  of  electricity 
the  morbidly  affected  parts  of  the  brain 
where  are  seated  unhappy  recollections 
that  are  the  cause  of  wretchedness.  Some 
critics  call  this  story  Bellamy's  literary 
masterpiece.  It  is  certainly  a  work  of  rare 
power.  The  life  of  a  New  England  village 
is  pictured  with  realistic  fidelity,  and  a 
grandly  tragic  element  is  woven  into  this 
every-day  existence,  —  retaining  its  famil- 
iar character  and  impressing  us  by  bringing 
to  our  doors,  as  it  were,  a  motive  worthy 
of  the  great  masters  of  antiquity.  The 
opening  scene  is  a  village  prayer-meeting, 
and  a  young  man  who  has  committed  a 
crime  and  been  forgiven  by  all  the  com- 
munity, makes  pathetic  confession  that  he 
cannot  forgive  himself.  He  had  turned  to 
religion  but  it  could  not  give  him  the 
peace  he  sought.  "  Forgiving  sins,  I 
should  have  known,  is  not  blotting  them 
out,"  he  says. 

"  The  blood  of  Christ  only  turns  them  red  in- 
stead of  black.  It  leaves  them  on  the  record.  It 
leaves  them  in  the  memory.  That  day,  when  I 
blotted  my  copy-book  at  school,  to  have  had  the 
teacher  forgive  me  ever  so  kindly  would  not  have 
made  me  feel  the  least  bit  better  so  long  as  the 
blot  was  there.  It  wasn't  any  penalty  from  with- 
out, but  the  hurt  to  my  own  pride  which  the  spot 
made  that  I  wanted  taken  away,  so  I  might  get 
heart  to  go  on.  Supposing  one  of  you  —  and  you'll 
excuse  me  for  asking  you  to  put  yourselves  a  mo- 
ment in  my  place  —  had  picked  a  pocket.  Would 
it  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  your  state  of 
mind  that  the  person  whose  pocket  you  had  picked 
kindly  forgave  you  and  declined  to  prosecute? 
Your  offence  against  him  was  trifling  and  easily 
repaired.  Your  chief  offence  was  against  yourself, 
and  that  was  irreparable.  No  other  person  with 
his  forgiveness  can  mediate  between  you  and  your- 
self. Until  you  have  been  in  such  a  fix  you  can't 
imagine,  perhaps,  how  curiously  impertinent  it 
sounds  to  hear  talk  about  somebody  else  forgiving 
you  for  ruining  yourself.     It  is  like  mocking." 

In  talking  this  over,  Mr.  Bellamy  has 
said  that  this  feeling  in  George  Bayle  was 
really  due  to  egotism,  a  form  of  vanity. 
The  real  lesson  of  the  story  is  that  one 
should  have  the  moral  strength  to  look 
impersonally  upon  his  own  past  and  to  be 
able  to  forgive  himself  just  as  he  would 
forgive  others. 

Miss  Ludingtoii's  Sister  followed  Doctor 
Heidenhoff 's  Process.  This  novel  is  based 
upon  the  fantastic  idea  of  two  of  its  char- 
acters that  the  human  individuality  is  a 
succession  of  detached  personalities  who 
are  ever  passing  into  the  other  world,  and 
that  therefore,  if  a  "  medium  "  can  "  mate- 
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rialize  "  the  spirit  of  a  dead  person,  any 
phase  of  one's  past  life  may  be  likewise 
recalled  from  the  other  world.  A  most 
original  and  fascinating  narrative  is  con- 
structed upon  this  basis.  Through  the 
wiles  of  some  impostors  Miss  Ludington 
and  her  nephew  are  deluded  into  believing 
that  the  phenomenon  actually  occurs  in  the 
shape  of  the  materialization  of  that  maiden 
lady's  self  as  she  was  in  the  beautiful  bloom 
of  her  girlhood.  The  author's  clear  esti- 
mate of  fundamental  human  nature  is  shown 
in  a  certain  characteristic  of  this  story,  — 
the  tolerance  with  which  he  regards  the 
impostors,  driven  to  their  sin  by  the  stress 
of  their  necessity.  A  narrower  man  would 
have  painted  them  in  wholly  hateful  colors, 
and  therefore  untruthfully.  The  beautiful 
girl  who  impersonated  the  fraud  had  found 
so  warm  a  place  in  the  affections  of  those 
who  had  been  duped,  that  on  her  confes- 
sion of  her  wrong-doing,  they  freely  forgave 
her. 

"  Repentance  often  is  so  fine  that  in  the  moral 
balance  it  quite  outweighs  the  fault  repented  of, 
and  so  it  was  in  her  case.  Such  repentance  is  as  if 
the  black  stalk  of  sin  had  blossomed  and  put  forth 
a  fragrant  flower.  These  two  persons,  whom  she 
had  expected  to  loathe  her  as  soon  as  they  should 
know  the  truth,  had  from  the  first  reading  of  her 
story  been  more  impressed  with  the  chivalrous  in- 
stinct which  had  driven  her  to  abandon  her  role 
of  fraud  when  it  was  about  to  be  crowned  with 
dazzling  success,  than  with  her  original  offence  in 
entering  upon  it.  The  effect  of  her  story  was  in 
this  respect  a  curious  one  for  a  confession  to  pro- 
duce :  it  had  added  to  the  affection  which  they 
had  previously  entertained  for  her,  an  appreciation 
of  the  nobility  of  her  character  which  they  had  not 
then  possessed.  .  .  .  Instead  of  regarding  her  re- 
pentance as  at  most  offsetting  her  offence,  they 
apparently  looked  upon  it  as  a  positive  virtue 
redounding  wholly  to  her  credit.  It  was  quite  as 
if  she  had  made  amends  for  another  person's  sin, 
in  contrast  with  whose  conduct  her  own  nobility 
stood  out  in  fine  relief.  And  that,  in  fact,  is  exactly 
the  way  they  did  look  at  it.  Their  habit  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  successive  phases  of  an  indi- 
vidual life  as  distinct  persons,  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  take  any  other  view  of  the  matter.  In 
their  eyes  the  past  was  good  or  bad  for  itself,  and 
the  present  good  or  bad  for  itself,  and  an  evil  past 
could  no  more  shadow  a  virtuous  present  than  a 
virtuous  present  could  retroact  to  brighten  or  re- 
deem an  ugly  past.  It  is  the  soul  that  repents 
which  is  ennobled  by  repentance." 

The  foregoing  carries  out  the  lesson  of 
Doctor  Ileidenhoffs  Process,  and  makes 
this  story  an  admirable  pendant  to  that. 
I  he  author  has  shown  his  fidelity  to  human 
nature  in  representing  his  impostors  as 
actually  believing  in  the  truth  of  the  doc- 


trine in  whose  behalf  they  were  getting  up 
fraudulent  evidences.  Investigators  of 
Spiritism  have  observed  this  to  be  a  fact, 
and  its  truth  is  also  shown  in  the  history 
of  miracles,  while  Dr.  Washington  Matthews, 
the  distinguished  ethnologist,  in  his  impor- 
tant paper,  The  Mountain  Chant  of  the 
Navajos,  remarks  the  same  thing :  the 
young  men  in  the  lodge,  while  preparing 
their  ceremonial  paraphernalia  for  the  de- 
ception of  the  multitude  with  bogus  magic, 
were  most  earnest  in  invoking  the  favor  of 
the  gods  upon  their  work  and  were  ob- 
served to  tremble  and  turn  pale. 

Entertaining  as  these  stories  are  in  the 
delicacy  of  their  fancy  and  the  originality 
of  their  conception,  yet  their  primary  effect 
upon  the  appreciative  reader  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  an  ennobling  one  ;  an  incentive 
to  spirituality  of  thought. 

Before  considering  the  later  phases  of 
Bellamy's  activity,  I  must  not  fail  to  call 
attention  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  his  short  stories,  —  To  whom  this 
may  Come,  which  appeared  in  Harper's 
Monthly  for  last  February.  The  latest  of 
his  short  stories,  the  noble  war-tale,  An 
Echo  of  Antietam,  printed  in  the  Century 
for  July,  belongs  to  his  later  plane  of  work, 
and  it  celebrates  the  highest  manifestation 
of  the  present  grade  of  national  develop- 
ment, —  the  portrayal  of  the  loftiest  form 
of  patriotism,  the  merging  of  the  individual 
in  the  national  life,  the  readiness  of  men 
to  die  that  their  Country  may  live.  Here 
is  a  glorious  picture  of  the  departure  of 
troops  to  the  war  :  — 

"  Presently  there  is  a  burst  of  martial  music, 
and  the  regiment  comes  wheeling  round  the  corner 
into  view,  and  fills  the  wide  street  from  curb  to 
curb  with  its  broad  front.  As  the  blue  river  sweeps 
along,  the  rows  of  polished  bayonets,  rising  and 
falling  with  the  swinging  tread  of  the  men,  are  like 
interminable  ranks  of  foam-crested  waves  rolling 
in  upon  the  shores.  The  imposing  mass,  with  its 
rhythmic  movement,  gives  the  impression  of  a  single 
organism.  One  forgets  to  look  for  the  individuals 
in  it,  forgets  that  there  are  individuals.  Even 
those  who  have  brothers,  sons,  lovers  there,  for  a 
moment  almost  forget  them  in  the  impression  of 
a  mighty  whole.  The  mind  is  slow  to  realize  that 
this  great  dragon,  so  terrible  in  its  beauty,  emitting 
light  as  it  moves  from  a  thousand  burnished  scales, 
with  flaming  crest  proudly  waving  in  the  van,  is 
but  an  aggregation  of  men  singly  so  feeble." 

This  story  teaches  the  grandeur  of  the 
national  idea,  and  encourages  us  to  strive 
towards  the  attainment  of  the  national 
ideal    illustrated    in    Looking   Backward. 
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I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  that  book, 
which  the  American  of  to-day  can  no  more 
afford  not  to  read  than  he  can  afford  to  be 
ignorant  of  his  Country's  history.  With 
that  work  we  see  Bellamy  the  dreamer 
transformed  into  Bellamy  the  practical 
leader  of  a  deep  and  vital  movement  — 
the  emancipation  of  humanity  from  the 
bonds  of  the  most  real  slavery  that  has 
ever  enchained  it,  the  mocking  serfdom 
of  apparent  liberty  under  industrial  bond- 
age. That  dreamers  have,  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  become  the  most  inspiring 
and  unerring  of  leaders,  is  shown  by  the 
career  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Mr.  Bellamy  has 
always  had  a  passion  for  military  affairs, 
and  it  was  his  appreciation  of  the  effective- 
ness of  military  organization  that  first  led 
him  to  the  idea  of  Looking  Backward. 
In  the  Nationalist  magazine  he  has  related 
how  he  came  to  write  that  book ;  how  it 
took  shape  from  an  original  plan  to  write 
a  sort  of  fairy  tale  of  social  felicity — "a 
cloud  palace  for  an  ideal  humanity,"  in 
the  shape  of  a  great  world-nation.  At 
that  time  he  had  no  particular  sympathy 
with  any  projects  for  social  or  industrial 
reform ;  not,  however,  through  any  "  in- 
difference to  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
mass  of  humanity ;  seeing  that  it  resulted 
rather  from  a  perception  all  too  clear  of 
the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  social  prob- 
lem and  a  consequent  scepticism  as  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  solution." 
The  idea  of  an  industrial  army  for  main- 
taining the  community,  precisely  as  the 
duty  of  protecting  it  is  entrusted  to  a 
military  army,  was  directly  suggested  "  by 
the  grand  object  lesson  of  the  organization 
of  an  entire  people  for  national  purposes 
presented  by  the  military  system  of  univer- 
sal service  for  fixed  and  equal  terms,  which 
has  been  practically  adopted  by  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  theoretically  adopted  every- 
where else  as  the  only  just  and  only  effect- 
ual plan  of  public  defence  on  a  great  scale. 
What  inference  could  possibly  be  more 
obvious  and  more  unquestioned  than  the 
advisability  of  trying  to  see  if  a  plan  which 
was  found  to  work  so  well  for  purposes  of 
destruction  might  not  be  profitably  applied 
to  the  business  of  production  now  in  such 
shocking  confusion?"  This  idea  had  been 
vaguely  floating  in  his  mind  for  a  year  or 
two,  but  it  was  not  until  he  began  to 
work  out  the  details  of  his  romance  of  the 
thirtieth  century  that  he  perceived  the  full 


potency  of  the  instrument  he  was  using, 
and  "  recognized  in  the  modern  military 
system  not  merely  a  rhetorical  analogy  for 
a  national  industrial  service,  but  its  proto- 
type, furnishing  at  once  a  complete  work- 
ing model  for  its  organization,  an  arsenal 
of  patriotic  and  national  motives  and  argu- 
ments for  its  animation,  and  the  unanswer- 
able demonstration  of  its  feasibility  drawn 
from  the  actual  experience  of  whole  nations 
organized  and  manoeuvred  as  armies." 

Thus  the  same  institution  that  arose  with 
the  birth  of  the  national  idea,  out  of  the 
necessity  of  individuals  for  mutual  defence, 
becomes  the  organization  through  which 
the  perfected  national  structure  is  made 
possible,  —  an  illustration  of  the  unity  be- 
tween beginning  and  end.  This  idea  led 
to  a  complete  recasting  of  the  book,  both 
in  form  and  purpose,  and  the  author  was 
filled  with  the  fervent  desire  to  acquaint 
the  people  of  his  Country  with  its  benefi- 
cent possibilities,  —  a  desire  which  the 
popularity  of  Looking  Backward  has 
abundantly  realized.  The  form  of  a  ro- 
mance was  reluctantly  retained,  only  with 
a  view  to  obtain  a  reading  for  the  book. 
Those  who  may  be  inclined  to  deem  it  an 
absurdity  to  make  a  "  novel  "  the  guide  to 
a  great  social  reform  should  remember  that 
the  book  is  primarily  intended  as  "the 
vehicle  of  a  definite  scheme  of  industrial 
reorganization."  The  service  rendered  by 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  in  accelerating  the 
anti-slavery  movement  should  also  not  be 
forgotten. 

The  year  2000  instead  of  3000  was  fixed 
upon  as  the  date  of  the  story,  for  with  his 
new  belief  as  to  the  part  which  the  nation- 
alization of  industry  is  to  play  in  bringing 
in  the  good  time  coming,  it  appeared  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  by  the  year  2000 
the  order  of  things  to  which  we  look  for- 
ward will  already  have  become  an  exceed- 
ingly old  story.  In  this  conviction  the 
author  has  been  steadily  strengthened  by 
every  day's  reflection  and  observation  since 
the  publication  of  Looking  Backward.  Al- 
though this  expectation  appears  too  san- 
guine to  most  persons,  experience  proves 
that  we  are  apt  to  underestimate  the  rate 
of  progress  in  effecting  great  social  and  in- 
dustrial changes.  The  past  century  has 
seen  us  placed  in  the  possession  of  the 
almost  magical  instrumentalities  of  modern 
invention.  In  their  use,  we  are,  as  yet, 
but  as  the  most  blundering  mechanics  pro- 
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vided  with  the  best  tools.  Is  it,  after  all, 
too  much  to  anticipate  that  ere  another 
century  elapses  we  shall  achieve  corre- 
sponding progress,  equally  as  wonder-work- 
ing in  its  social  transformations,  in  the 
wise  application  of  those  instrumentalities? 
Such  a  progress,  in  its  development  of  the 
social  organism,  would  bring  us  very  near 
to  a  realization  of  the  ideal  of  Looking 
Backward. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things 
about  this  work  is  that  Bellamy  should 
have  formed  the  most  complete,  well-bal- 
anced, and  definite  scheme  of  social  organ- 
ization ever  presented  without  acquain- 
tance with  the  literature  of  the  subject ; 
without  even  a  preparatory  "reading  up." 
This  seems  almost  incredible,  and  one  who 
has  been  a  student  of  such  matters  for 
years  said  that  at  least  six  books  occurred 
to  him  that  he  believed  Bellamy  must 
surely  have  read  in  order  to  give  his  story 
its  shape.  It  is  a  strong  argument  for  the 
truth  of  his  views.  In  working  out  any 
problem,  the  same  mistakes  are  rarely  re- 
peated, whereas  those  who  are  on  the  right 


road  arrive  at  a  common  conclusion. 
Therefore  that  Edward  Bellamy,  without 
previous  study,  but  simply  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  clear-seeing  mind  to  the  problem 
of  the  life  before  him,  and  reading  directly 
from  Nature's  book,  should  have  reached  the 
same  conclusions  as  the  scholars  who  have 
given  their  lives  to  the  study,  seems  indeed 
a  sign  of  good  omen  set  in  the  heavens. 

One  thing  more  needs  to  be  said  :  Look- 
ing Backward  has  wrongly  been  asserted 
by  some  to  be  a  picture  of  merely  material 
prosperity.  Such  a  view  must  come  from 
superficial  reading.  Its  author  has  said 
that  were  it  simply  that,  the  end  would  be 
worthless.  The  book  is  full  of  the  higher 
light,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  what  ranges  of 
thought  and  aspiration  would  be  thrown 
open  to  the  human  mind  were  it  once  set 
free  from  the  clogging  burden  of  sordid 
necessities  and  motives  laid  upon  the  race 
by  the  system  of  veneered  barbarism  which, 
while  it  may  be  correct  to  call  it  civiliza- 
tion, certainly  cannot  justly  lay  claim  to 
that  superior  condition  of  nations  known 
as  enlightenment. 


IN    PARIS    AT    THE    CENTENNIAL    OF    THE    REVO- 
LUTION. 

By  William    Clarke,  M.A. 


I.  A  Century's  Retrospect  :   178 9- 1889. 

THE  year  which  witnessed  Washing- 
ton's inauguration  and  the  fall  of 
the  Bastille  will  always  rank  as  one 
of  the  greatest  eras  in  human  history. 
What  are  we  to  say  to-day  of  the  results  of 
the  Revolution  as  reflected  in  contem- 
porary France?  What  has  been  gained? 
How  stands  France  to-day?  This  is  the 
tion  which  every  thoughtful  man  the 
world  over  is  asking  himself.  Perhaps  as 
a  historical  student  writing  in  Paris  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  famous  Oath  of  the 
Tennis  Court,  I  may  suggest  some  ideas  as 
to  what  has  and  what  has  not  been  accom- 
plished in  France. 

What  strikes  every  visitor  in  Paris  is  the 
fact  that  so  much  is  still  unsettled.     There 


are  still  monarchists  and  democrats,  im- 
perialists and  republicans.  No  one  seems 
to  believe  that  the  present  regime  will  be 
permanent.  Men  are  still  divided  on 
fundamental  questions.  The  present  con- 
stitution is  a  byword  and  object  of  dislike 
to  many  —  probably  to  a  majority.  A 
military  adventurer  is  threatening  the  re- 
public—  the  only  difference  between  him 
and  previous  adventurers  being  that  he  is 
the  most  commonplace  man  who  ever  filled 
so  large  a  space  in  the  public  eye.  There 
is  no  enthusiasm  for  any  existing  institu- 
tion or  person.  The  reign  of  mediocrity 
has  set  in  ;  and,  as  a  friend  observed  to 
me,  the  only  celebrity  left  for  those  great 
funeral  honors  France  used  to  bestow  is 
the  aged  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  French 
criticism    is    still    bright    and    trenchant, 
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French  art  still  esteemed  throughout  the 
world,  the  attractiveness  of  France  to  out- 
side nations  still  as  great  as  ever,  but  the 
great  men  of  France  have  all  died  out,  and 
there  is  no  one  to  fill  their  places.  Even 
the  enthusiasm  for '89  does  not  seem  pow- 
erful. A  century  has  passed,  and  no  earthly 
paradise  yet  greets  men's  eyes.  Zola  and 
other  writers  thrust  the  horrible  vices  of 
society  before  us ;  and  though  in  England 
they  are  trying  to  prevent  the  sale  of  some 
of  his  books,  none  has  come  forward  to 
say  that  the  facts  depicted  therein  are  not 
true  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Is  this  all?  Is  this  condemnatory  verdict 
the  last  word  we  can  utter?  Then  in  that 
case  we  should  say  with  the  reactionists 
that  the  Revolution  was  a  deplorable  mis- 
take, did  we  not  see  with  the  philosophers 
that  it  was  inevitable.  But  if  the  inevit- 
able is  also  the  wholly  evil,  then  we  must 
adopt  the  pessimist  conclusions  so  general 
in  Europe  at  the  present  time.  In  that 
case,  instead  of  opening  her  magnificent 
Exposition  and  rearing  her  lofty  Eiffel 
Tower,  France  should  mourn  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes,  and  the  world  should  lament ; 
for  '89  was  not  of  significance  merely  to 
France,  but  to  all  mankind.  But  to  one 
who  sits  in  the  Exposition  gardens  in  the 
soft  warm  air  of  the  summer  evening,  and 
looks  on  at  the  thousand  electric  lights, 
the  colored  fountains,  the  great  tower  with 
its  lights  looming  up  in  the  deep  blue  sky, 
the  gay  throngs  of  men  and  women  of  all 
nations,  there  comes  another  idea  of  what 
the  Revolution  accomplished. 

First,  then,  as  Mazzini  said,  the  Revolu- 
tion kindled  anew  the  sense  of  Right,  never 
again,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  be  blotted  out 
from  human  consciousness.  The  ancien  re- 
gime offended  the  moral  sense  of  mankind. 
The  fall  of  the  "  horrid  towers  "  of  the 
Bastille  —  symbol  and  monument  of  the 
old  French  monarchy  —  was  hailed  as  a 
signal  instance  of  human  vengeance  on  op- 
pression ;  and  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
such  poets  as  Cowper  and  Wordsworth  and 
Burns  gave  voice  to  the  "general  heart  of 
men."  Monarchy,  empire,  and  republic 
have  succeeded  each  other  during  the  last 
century,  but  the  essential  conquests  of  the 
Revolution  remain ;  and  foremost  among 
these  conquests  is  the  conception  of  in- 
stitutions as  being  valuable  only  so  far  as 
they  serve  public  interests.  The  theologi- 
cal conception  of  the  State  has  given  place 


to  the  human  conception;  "divine  right" 
has  yielded  to  public  well-being. 

Furthermore,  instead  of  depending  on 
the  arbitrary  will  of  king  or  feudal  lord, 
France  has  a  rational  system  of  jurispru- 
dence. Feudal  courts  and  lettres  de  cachet 
have  been  replaced  by  public  legal  pro- 
cedure, and  a  great  code,  the  name  of 
which  Napoleon  usurped,  but  which  the 
Convention  really  created,  has  welded  the 
French  legal  system  into  a  splendid  and 
intelligent  whole.  The  exclusive  rights  of 
the  Catholic  Church  have  been  curtailed, 
and  now  all  forms  of  religion  are  equal  in 
the  eye  of  French  law.  Upon  no  nation 
was  any  more  terrible  blow  ever  inflicted 
than  upon  France  by  the  infamous  Revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  ex- 
pelled from  French  soil  some  of  the  best  of 
Frenchmen,  and  lowered  the  morale  of  the 
French  nation.  For  this  mistaken  policy 
the  Catholic  Church  in  France  has  had  to 
pay  dearly.  It  is  now  entirely  in  the  grip 
of  the  State,  its  clergy  poorly  paid  and 
kept  strictly  in  order  by  the  republican  of- 
ficials, and  its  influence  over  the  people 
largely  gone.  It  has  lost  control  of  govern- 
ment, of  education,  of  law,  of  social  moral- 
ity, and  few  opportunities  have  been  lost  to 
worry  and  insult  its  priests.  But  all  this  is 
the  necessary  nemesis,  and  does  not  affect 
the  general  statement  that  religious  equal- 
ity now  obtains.  If  the  Catholic  Church 
is  not  treated  quite  like  the  Protestant,  the 
Russian,  or  the  Jewish  bodies,  it  is  because 
it  aspires  to  be  an  imperium  in  imperio. 

I  have  just  watched  the  celebration  at 
Versailles  of  the  anniversary  of  the  famous 
Oath  of  the  Tennis  Court.  My  readers  will 
remember  that  when  the  members  of  the 
National  Assembly  were  expelled  from 
their  hall  of  meeting,  they  adjourned  to 
the  tennis  court,  situated  in  a  small,  nar- 
row street  not  far  from  the  immense  pal- 
ace. Here  they  took  an  oath  not  to  sep- 
arate till  they  had  given  a  constitution  to 
France  ;  and,  adds  the  inscription  over  the 
door,  they  kept  their  word.  By  certain 
laws  of  the  years  1791,  1800,  1848,  and 
1883,  this  plain  white  tennis  court  has 
been  converted  into  a  national  museum  ; 
and  to  this  place  came,  for  the  celebration, 
a  procession  of  cabinet  ministers,  senators, 
deputies,  departmental  councillors,  etc., 
escorted  by  splendid  mounted  troops,  where 
helmets  and  sabres  flashed  in  the  sunlight 
of  the  hot  June  day.     Adorned  with  tri- 
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color  flags,  the  dingy  little  street  never 
looked  so  fine  as  when  this  cortege  moved 
in.  It  was  an  impressive  sight.  Not  that 
huge  royal  palace  yonder,  built  out  of  the 
taxes  wrung  from  the  people  to  glorify 
a  magnificent  royal  scoundrel,  but  this 
little  tennis  court  is  the  really  significant 
building  in  Versailles.  The  kings  of  old 
feudal  France  are  well-nigh  forgotten  ;  but 
the  heroism  of  these  men  who  took  the 
solemn  oath  of  June  20,  1789,  still  inspires 
the  men  of  to-day.  In  this  little  tennis 
court,  some  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  and  per- 
haps eighty  feet  long,  French  democracy 
was  born.  You  can  enter  in  thought  with 
the  ministers  and  deputies  and  others  — 
a  descendant  of  Lafayette  among  them 
—  and  note  the  almost  empty  room.  In 
front  is  a  statue  of  Bailly,  president  of  the 
Assembly,  who  afterwards  fell  by  the  guillo- 
tine, and  over  whose  tragic  end  Carlyle 
has  stopped  to  shed  a  tear.  There  ranged 
round  the  room  are  the  busts  of  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  Assembly  —  Mirabeau, 
Boissy  d'Anglas,  Petion,  Lanjuinais,  and 
others.  On  the  left-hand  wall  is  David's 
fresco  "  Le  Serment  du  Jeu  de  Paume," 
while  on  the  right  are  inscriptions  giving 
extracts  from  the  laws  which  dedicated  the 
building  as  a  national  museum.  All  around 
the  walls  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  Assembly.  It  is  a  scene 
which  lives  in  the  memory  when  grander 
places  are  forgotten. 

M.  de  Lafayette  made  an  address  on  the 
Revolution,  and  the  company  adjourned  to 
a  hall  near  the  palace,  where  a  banquet 
took  place,  at  which  M.  Spuller,  the  foreign 
minister,  Senator  Leon  Say,  and  others 
spoke.  Before  leaving  for  Paris  I  had  time 
to  wander  about  through  the  vast  avenues 
of  Versailles,  which  were  illuminated  by 
brilliant  flashes  of  lightning,  and  to  medi- 
tate on  this  notable  anniversary.  I  have 
indicated  what  the  Revolution  did ;  now 
let  me  recount  my  meditations  as  to  what 
it  did  not  do. 

Outside  the  hall  where  the  banquet  took 
place  was  a  raised  walk  under  the  trees, 
and  here  the  "  masses "  were  gathered 
to  ee  the  banqueters  march  in.  These 
'•'•  masses  "  had  no  more  chance  of  being 
invited  to  a  republican  banquet  than  of  be- 
ing invited  to  the  English  court.  The  ban- 
queters were  in  evening  dress  ;  the  masses 
in  blouses  odorous  of  garlic.  The  former 
wore  rings  on  their  white  fingers  ;  the  lat- 


ter had  hands  misshaped  and  stained  with 
toil.  After  all,  there  is  not  equality  yet, 
far  less  fraternity  ;  and  if  Boulanger  sets 
up  a  dictatorship,  there  will  not  even  be 
liberty.  There  was  evidently  as  clear  a 
class  distinction  between  the  banqueters 
and  the  laborers,  as  between  Louis  XIV. 
and  his  chambermaid.  The  king  and  aris- 
tocracy have  been  destroyed,  but  the  bour- 
geoisie rule  in  their  place.  It  is  not  a 
republic  of  equality  except  in  bare  theory ; 
it  is  a  bourgeois  republic.  Senator  L£on 
Say  with  his  millions  has  no  more  in  com- 
mon with  that  workman  in  a  blouse,  and 
with  a  few  centimes  in  his  pocket,  than 
Madame  la  duchesse  had  with  Demoiselle 
Theroigne.  The  Revolution,  in  short,  has 
given  political  and  jural  rights,  but  it  has 
not  yet  emancipated  labor,  or  made  the  lot 
of  the  great  majority  of  men  appreciably 
easier  or  better.  Ill-requited  toil  for  the 
many  is  still  the  rule. 

Now  this  is  not  a  reproach  to  the  Revo- 
lution, which  in  the  main  did  what  it  could. 
It  lifted  up  the  whole  people  in  thought 
and  aspiration,  gave  them  new  ideals  and 
a  new  hope.  It  did,  too,  greatly  improve 
the  material  condition  of  many,  though 
we  know  now  that  the  process  of  making 
small  landed  proprietors  had  been  going  on 
long  before  1789.  Peasants  can  no  longer 
be  shot  at  with  impunity  by  feudal  lords ; 
French  authors  can  no  longer  be  locked 
up  by  a  fettre  de  cachet.  And  not  even 
the  royalist  party  proposes  to  restore  the 
' ancien  regime.  So  far,  well :  it  is  the 
praise  of  the  Revolution  that  it  did  accom- 
plish all  this.  But  a  far  greater  revolution 
than  the  French  Revolution  was  proceed- 
ing at  the  same  time,  viz.,  the  new  indus- 
trial revolution.  It  is  a  suggestive  thought 
that  the  Bastille  was  stormed  and  captured 
by  unemployed  workmen,  many  of  whom 
had  been  deprived  of  work  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  machinery  from  England. 
Machine  industry,  railways,  telegraphs  — 
these  have  changed  the  whole  basis  of  our 
industrial,  and  therefore  of  our  social  and 
political  life,  and  have  made  to  French 
workmen  the  old  question  of  republic 
against  monarchy  seem  a  very  small  and 
unimportant  thing.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion proceeded  on  the  old  lines  of  eco- 
nomic development,  which  its  leaders  for 
the  most  part  naturally  assumed  to  be 
eternal.  There  was  no  dream  then  of 
passengers  arriving  at   Havre    from    New 
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York  in  little  more  than  a  week.  New 
York  was  as  distant  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses as  Sirius.  The  magnificent  machines 
I  have  seen  in  the  Exposition  were  as  little 
imagined  by  the  men  of  the  Revolution  as 
by  the  ancient  Greeks.  No  one  could 
have  supposed  that  wheat  would  be  brought 
from  virgin  soil  five  thousand  miles  away  to 
compete  with  native  products  in  the  French 
markets.  Give  a  man  a  little  bit  of  land 
to  cultivate,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the 
economic  problem  was  solved.  Mais  nous 
avons  change  tout  cela. 

The  French  Revolution  then  was  wholly 
individualistic.  It  was  a  critical  movement, 
destructive  of  a  worn-out  and  unjust  social 
system  ;  but  it  founded  no  new  social  sys- 
tem in  its  place.  It  has  left  men  unrelated 
except  by  what  Carlyle  calls  the  cash-nexus. 
It  developed  itself  on  theories  of  individ- 
ual rights  and  on  economic  dogmas,  which 
are  now  thoroughly  discredited  among 
thinkers.  There  is  no  natural  "  harmony 
of  interest,"  as  the  superficial  economist 
of  a  former  time  imagined.  Mere  individ- 
ualism will  never  solve  any  social  problem. 
In  the  individualist  republic  the  moneyed 
man  and  the  wire-puller  always  come  up- 
permost ;  and  the  men  of  wide  sympathies, 
fine  intellects,  and  generous  aims  have  to 
take  a  back  seat.  This  is  the  case  in 
France  to-day,  as  it  is  the  case  in  nearly 
every  modern  country.  A  republic  of  "  Wil- 
sonism,"  of  copper  syndicates,  of  bourgeois 
office-seekers,  cannot  last.  Heroes  and 
martyrs,  reformers  and  philosophers  have 
not  fought  and  died  and  toiled  and  thought 
in  order  that  a  government  of  mediocrities 
may  make  it  "  safe  "  for  stock-brokers  and 
loan-mongers  to  enrich  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  honest  toil.  No  \  things  must 
and  will  be  changed. 

How  will  the  change  take  place  ?  Will 
it  be  peaceful  ?  Who  can  say  ?  I  cannot 
and  will  not  assume  the  role  of  prophet. 
I  do  think,  however,  it  may  fairly  be  assert- 
ed that  the  old  notion  of  righting  things 
by  a  street-riot  is  dying  out  in  France. 
Here,  as  in  England,  the  method  of  the 
practical  socialistic  party  is  to  acquire  for 
the  people  control  over  the  land  and 
instruments  of  production  through  the 
municipal  bodies.  We  may  expect  to  see 
national  governments  decline  and  munici- 
palities increase  in  importance.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  outlook  is  more  hope- 
ful in  England  than  here  in  PYance,  owing 


to  the  great  gulf  which  separates  the 
French  workman  from  the  French  peas- 
ant, and  also  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that 
the  political  parties  in  England  are  more 
fully  open  to  the  new  ideas  as  to  the 
claims  of  labor  than  are  the  French  par- 
ties. The  latter  are  still  harping  on  the 
dogmas  of  1789,  and  are  hampered  by  the 
unsettled  political  situation. 

Is  there  need  to  sum  up  ?  The  moral  is 
obvious.  The  Revolution  has  destroyed 
the  whole  fabric  of  ancient  privilege,  and 
has  made  of  the  serf  a  citizen.  But  half 
these  citizens  are  poor ;  and  the  task  of 
the  coming  Revolution  must  be  to  destroy 
their  poverty  by  vesting  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  a  larger  control  over  the  distribu- 
tion of  material  well-being. 


II.   America  in  Paris. 

The  late  M.  Laboulaye  wrote  a  book 
called  Paris  en  Amerique.  I  will  re- 
verse this  and  write  about  America  as  she 
appears  now  in  Paris,  and  particularly  at 
the  Exposition.  The  post-mortem  exist- 
ence of  rich  Americans  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  spent  in  Paris,  though  I  fancy 
now  that  London  and  other  great  world 
cities  would  claim  the  immortal  part  of 
such  persons  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
success.  However  that  may  be,  living 
America  is  very  much  in  evidence  in  Paris 
just  now.  The  hotels  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Opera,  and  the  apartment  houses  in 
the  new  streets  and  avenues  by  the  Rond 
Point  overflow  with  the  fair  women  and 
brave  men  of  Columbia.  One  observes  a 
strong  rapprochement  between  France  and 
the  United  States,  very  different  from  the 
feeling  of  permanent  misunderstanding, 
bordering  on  dislike,  which  France  and 
England  unhappily  entertain  for  each 
other,  and  which,  still  more  unhappily,  the 
Salisbury  ministry  in  England  actively  stim- 
ulates. The  very  marked  friendliness  of 
Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  and  his  predecessor 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  foolish  and 
ostentatious  withdrawal  of  Lord  Lytton 
from  Paris  at  the  opening  of  the  Exposi- 
tion. Americans  are.  received  with  open 
arms  everywhere,  and  at  the  Peace  Con- 
gress the  suggestion  of  a  special  treaty  of 
arbitration  between  the  two  nations  evoked 
great  enthusiasm  among  the  Frenchmen 
present.     The    Boulangist   agitation,    too. 
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has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  of  the 
American  constitution ;  and  there  are  not 
a  few  who  think  that  it  is  the  American, 
not  the  English  form  of  constitutional  de- 
mocracy, which  should  be  established  in 
France.  I  heard  the  other  night  quite  an 
animated  discussion  on  this  subject  at  a 
cafe,  and  such  discussions  are  by  no  means 
unfrequent  just  now.  The  zeal  for  Amer- 
ica is  not,  however,  always  according  to 
knowledge,  as  this  little  incident  will  show. 
The  Paris  Municipal  Council  voted  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  sum  of  5,000  francs  for  the 
sufferers  at  Johnstown,  which  unfortunate 
place  was  described  in  the  resolution  as 
being  situated  in  "  Amerique  du  Sud." 
But  one  must  not  be  too  severe  on  this, 
for  the  Parisian  holds  that  Paris  is  the 
centre  of  the  visible  universe  and  the  only 
place  worth  living  in,  and  his  ignorance 
about  countries  close  by  is  amusing,  much 
more  concerning  the  lands  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  means  well,  and 
he  feels  particularly  cordial  towards  Amer- 
ica, as  the  frequent  sign  of  "  Franco- 
Americain  "  will  show. 

But  my  purpose  is  to  write  of  the  Amer- 
ican exhibit  at  the  Exposition,  and  only 
to  glance  by  the  way  at  the  American  con- 
tingent of  visitors  and  the  sentiments  en- 
tertained here  for  the  United  States. 
Now,  in  writing  of  the  American  exhibit, 
one  must  be  frank,  and  say  plainly  that  it 
is  a  very  poor  one.  No  visitor,  let  us  say 
from  another  planet,  would  suppose  for  a 
moment,  if  he  visited  this  great  world 
show,  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  were  the  leading  manufacturing 
countries  of  the  world.  France,  of  course, 
is  easily  first,  as  we  might  reasonably 
expect.  The  vast  French  collection  is 
interesting,  magnificent,  and  impressive, 
making  one  feel  how  horrible  it  would  be 
that  this  nation  of  rich,  rare,  concentrated 
intelligence  should  be  trampled  under  the 
iron  heel  of  Bismarckism.  But  while  one 
expects  that  France  should  be  first,  one 
also  supposes  that  America  and  Great 
Britain  would  be  not  very  far  behind. 
This,  however,  is  not  so.  An  unparalleled 
opportunity  has  been  lost.  The  show  of 
both  countries  is  poor  and,  excepting  in 
two  or  three  particulars,  commonplace. 
im  and  Switzerland,  which,  taken  to- 
r,  are  not  so  large  as  New  York 
State,  come  next  to  France,  while  Austria 
and    Italy    may   be    said    to    stand    next. 


Surely  either  England  or  America  could 
have  secured  plenty  of  space.  But  the 
distance?  Well,  the  distance  across  the 
channel  is  only  twenty  miles  ;  and  though 
America  is  a  good  way  off,  yet  Japan  is 
farther  off.  Now  the  truth  must  be  told, 
that  the  empire  of  Japan  has  a  larger  and 
better  show  than  the  United  States.  Who 
is  responsible  for  these  things  I  know 
not,  but  such  are  the  facts.  If  America 
can  send  tens  of  thousands  of  travellers  to 
Paris,  surely  she  might  have  sent  an  ade- 
quate exhibit  of  her  vast  and  varied  indus- 
tries. As  it  is,  an  ignorant  person  might 
very  well  suppose  that,  industrially  con- 
sidered, Switzerland  is  a  much  more  im- 
portant country  than  America,  and  that, 
as  compared  with  Belgium,  America  is 
nowhere.  American  enterprise  and  inge- 
nuity are  here  decidedly  at  fault. 

Nor  has  the  American  exhibit  any  de- 
cidedly local  or  national  flavor  or  coloring, 
as  it  should  have.  America  cannot,  of 
course,  produce  such  a  totally  different 
and  curiously  picturesque  show  as  China 
or  Egypt.  But  take  the  exhibit  of  the 
Argentine  Republic.  This  expanding  and 
progressive  country  has  a  really  fine 
show,  large,  ample,  and  varied,  giving 
a  very  good  conception  of  its  immense 
resources,  while  at  the  same  time  empha- 
sizing its  special  products.  It  is  much 
farther  from  the  Argentine  to  France  than 
it  is  from  the  United  States.  Why  should 
South  America,  which  we  are  often  inclined 
to  ignore  altogether,  make  a  better  show 
than  North  America?  I  will  take,  as  a 
case  in  point,  the  railway  exhibit  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  vast  machinery  hall.  Americans 
pride  themselves  with  justice  on  their  great 
railway  development,  which  is  a  special 
feature  of  their  country.  In  the  hall  one 
sees  splendid  engines  from  the  French, 
English,  Swiss,  Belgian,  and  Italian  rail- 
ways, as  well  as  all  the  newest  kinds  of 
sleeping  and  ordinary  cars.  But  when 
one  thinks  of  the  actual  accommodation 
usually  given  on  a  French  railway,  and 
compares  it  with  that  of  a  good  American 
road,  one  feels  what  a  chance  America  had 
of  showing  what  an  express  train  on  the 
Pennsylvania  or  New  York  Central  lines 
was  like.  Go  to  the  American  exhibit, 
however,  and  instead  of  fine  engines  and 
Pullman  cars,  one  sees  a  space,  partly 
empty,  partly  filled  with  disconnected  por- 
tions   of  railway   machinery,  with    photo- 
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graphs  and  pictures  of  engines  and  river 
steamers,  one  small  engine  and  two  freight- 
cars.  What  one  wants  to  know  is  how 
American  people  travel  and  what  is  their 
notion  of  the  latest  improvements.  You 
can  see  a  good  English  sleeping-car  and 
an  ordinary  Midland  Railway  carriage  and 
three  fine  English  locomotives ;  and  by 
this  you  derive  some  idea  as  to  how  the 
thing  is  done  in  England.  But  for  the 
best  American  methods  you  look  in  vain  ; 
and  only  specialists  can  appreciate  the 
little  pieces  of  machinery  one  sees.  What 
the  average  visitor  wants  is  the  tout  ensem- 
ble, and  this  he  does  not  get. 

The  lack  of  any  special  flavor  or  color- 
ing is  especially  evident  in  the  fine  art  de- 
partment. There  is  quite  a  considerable 
show  of  American  pictures,  some  of  which 
are  admirable  in  technical  execution,  and 
most  of  which  show  the  influence  of  con- 
temporary French  art.  But  nearly  all  the 
pictures  are  on  foreign  themes,  especially 
Oriental.  It  would  seem  as  though  the 
American  artist  went  to  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity alike  of  the  physical  globe  and  the 
world  of  men  for  the  subjects  of  his  art. 
Here  are  pictures  about  the  Ganges,  but 
none  about  the  Mississippi.  Algiers  and 
Cairo  are  evidently  more  interesting  to  the 
American  artist  than  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington. There  seems  here  to  be  some 
ground  for  the  criticism  of  Renan  and 
Matthew  Arnold,  that  life  in  America  is 
prosperous  but  uninteresting.  And  yet 
one  would  have  supposed  that  the  varied 
scenery,  the  rush  of  life,  the  events  of  his- 
tory in  America  might  afford  subjects  of 
inspiration  for  art.  There  is  one  picture 
of  human  and  historical  interest  in  the 
American  section ;  that,  viz.,  of  John 
Brown  kissing  the  negro  child  as  he  was 
being  led  out  of  the  court-house  in  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  not  a  great  piece  of  art,  but 
I  observed  that  it  was  almost  the  only 
picture  in  the  American  collection  before 
which  visitors  stood  for  a  few  minutes.  I 
would  have  given  up  my  luncheon  for 
some  few  pictures  which  would  have  taken 
me  to  Californian  mountains,  or  would  have 
transported  me  to  the  Adirondacks  on  an 
autumn  morning ;  but  for  such  effects  one 
looked  in  vain.  I  saw,  instead,  the  temples 
of  India,  which  I  had  seen  far  better  re- 
produced on  the  canvas  of  Verestchagin, 
and  the  bazaars  of  Cairo  and  Morocco 
interiors,   which    were    merely   copies    of 


French  paintings.  There  was  no  breath 
of  the  New  World ;  and  I  was  not  in- 
terested in  young  dandies  dressed  in  red 
coats,  waltzing  with  young  ladies,  or  in 
portraits  of  people  of  whom  I  had  never 
heard. 

I  said  above,  however,  that  there  were 
one  or  two  exceptions  to  the  general  pov- 
erty of  the  American  show.  The  great 
exception  is  the  Edison  exhibit,  and  that 
is  indeed  wonderful  and  magnificent,  and 
is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  interest  in 
the  Exposition.  It  is  the  largest  single  ex- 
hibit, covering  9000  square  feet.  Scarcely 
anything  I  have  ever  seen  has  afforded 
me  such  a  conception  of  the  power  and 
knowledge  and  ingenuity  of  civilized  man. 
I  cannot  describe  the  vast  and  complicated 
machines,  for  they  are  too  bewildering. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  wizard  of  Menlo 
Park  is  the  one  American  name  to  conjure 
by  in  Europe  :  and  what  spirits  of  force 
and  skill  the  Societe  Continentale  Edison 
will  be  able  to  call  up  from  the  vasty  deep 
of  nature  ! 

The  American  type-writers  are  objects 
of  much  interest  to  all  the  visitors,  espe- 
cially the  French,  who  are  always  curious, 
like  precocious  children,  about  anything 
strange.  Not  that  type-writers  are  not 
used  here,  for  they  are  very  extensively 
used  in  the  government  departments  and 
large  business  houses.  But  the  French 
provincial  knows  nothing  about  them  ;  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  he  is  the  prin- 
cipal figure  at  the  exhibition.  The  graph- 
ophone  also  interests  many.  Among  the 
other  principal  exhibits  are  those  of  Tif- 
fany of  New  York,  where  some  very  fine 
artistic  work  in  gold  and  silver  may  be 
seen;  the  Gorham  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  which  exhibits  the 
beautiful  Century  Vase  made  in  1S76  ;  the 
Drake  Company  of  St.  Paul,  which  sends 
fine  specimens  of  petrified  Arizona  wood ; 
the  Western  Electric  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Chicago  ;  Healy's  of  New  York 
and  Kimball's  of  Chicago,  which  send 
carriages  that  the  French  might  copy  with 
advantage  ;  and  the  Winchester  Rifle  Com- 
pany. Florida  has  a  special  exhibit  of 
some  interest,  and  there  are  some  beauti- 
ful reproductions  on  glass  of  the  scenery 
of  Colorado  and  Arizona,  as  well  as  models 
of  the  Pueblo  dwellings  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  Large  photographs  of  pub- 
lic buildings  in  Washington  and  a  painting 
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of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence occupy  a  small  space  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  American  government 
exhibit. 

A  great  nation  of  65,000,000  people 
ought  to  have  done  better.  That  is  the 
reflection  one  carries  away  as  he  turns 
from  the  American  department  and  walks 
up  the  splendid  central  hall  to  the  great 
dome  decorated  with  pictures  and  sculp- 
ture and  rich  with  the  magnificent  tapestry 
of  the  Gobelins  and  Beauvais.  There  is 
some  good  screw  and  bar  twist  machinery 
of  American  make  in  the  great  machinery 
hall ;  but  where  are  the  thousand  and  one 
"  notions  "  and  inventions  which  the  Patent 
Office  in  Washington  and  the  hundreds  of 
mills  and  workshops  in  America  reveal? 
Yankee  inventiveness  is  proverbial,  but  the 
Paris  Exposition  is  not  an  illustration  of 
the  proverb.  One  gathers  here  a  good 
idea  of  what  the  French,  the  Belgian,  the 
Italian  people  do ;  but  one  receives  no 
adequate  idea  of  what  the  American  peo- 
ple do.  And  surely  in  this  great  year 
which  marks  the  election  of  Washington 
to  the  presidency  as  well  as  the  end  of  the 
old  French  monarchy,  and  at  this  time 
when  France  and  America  are  in  such  cor- 
dial relations,  something  much  better  might 
have  been  done. 


III.   The  Peace  Congress. 

Among  the  various  growths  which  the 
centenary  of  the  Revolution  has  produced 
is  a  perfect  swarm  of  congresses  of  all 
kinds.  First  the  followers  of  Henry 
George  held  a  congress  at  the  Continental 
Hotel,  at  which  several  delegates  from 
England  assisted,  and  which  was  followed 
by  a  reception  in  Mr.  George's  honor, 
given  by  Mrs.  Crawford,  the  distinguished 
lady  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
News.  Then  there  was  a  Social  Science 
congress,  to  discuss  statistics  and  charities 
and  pauperism  and  similar  subjects.  A 
Literary  congress  has  been  held,  and  two 
Women's  congresses,  one  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Senator  Jules  Simon.  The  first 
of  the  two  was  really  a  Woman  Suffrage 
congress,  while  the  second  discussed  wom- 
en's work.  On  July  14,  the  anniversary  of 
the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  two  Socialist  con- 
gresses  opened,  with  delegates  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.     One  was  organized  by 


the  "  Possibilist  Socialist  "  party  in  France, 
the  other  by  the  revolutionary  Marxists 
and  Blanquists.  In  August  comes  an  In- 
ternational Shorthand  congress,  and  in 
September  an  international  convention  of 
Spiritualists. 

If  the  Parisians  paid  much  attention  to 
all  these  varied  meetings,  they  might  be 
excused  for  being  rather  bewildered  by  the 
time  autumn  came  round.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Socialist  congresses,  which 
are  of  intense  interest  to  the  workmen  of 
Paris,  scarcely  any  one  pays  attention  to 
any  of  these  gatherings.  There  are  other 
things  to  think  about :  the  Exposition, 
Boulangism,  and  the  ever  gay  and  varied 
drama  of  Parisian  life.  Crotcheteers  and 
reformers  may  talk  and  project  their 
schemes  for  the  world's  regeneration ;  but 
the  average  Parisian  lounger  on  the  boule- 
vards is  very  fond  of  life  as  it  is,  and  only 
cares  about  some  new  form  of  amusement. 
It  is,  perhaps,  rather  a  sad  reflection  that 
the  great  world  goes  on  its  wicked  way, 
caring  but  little  for  the  reformer,  who  must 
indeed  be  thankful  if  it  does  not  hang  him. 

As  the  question  of  peace  or  war  is  agi- 
tating Europe,  and  as  the  European  politi- 
cal atmosphere  is  highly  charged  with  elec- 
tricity just  now,  it  is  proper  to  say  a  word 
about  the  Peace  Congress,  which  has  been 
held  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Frederic 
Passy,  deputy  and  member  of  the  Institute. 

In  a  hall  in  the  great  building  of  the 
Trocadero  (which  is  connected  with  the 
Exposition  by  a  bridge)  might  have  been 
seen  on  a  June  Sunday  afternoon  a  little 
gathering  of  people  very  different  in  tone 
and  appearance  from  the  vast  crowds  which 
were  surging  through  the  exhibition  all  day 
long.  It  was  the  Peace  Congress,  and  was 
quite  international  in  character.  French, 
English,  American,  Italian,  German,  Brazil- 
ian, Spanish  people  were  all  there,  though, 
of  course,  the  French  element  predomi- 
nated. White  heads  were  the  rule,  and 
one  inferred  that  young  France  was  indif- 
ferent to  dry  discussions  about  international 
peace.  A  marked  exception,  however,  was 
the  secretary  of  the  congress,  M.  Gustave 
Morin,  a  young  man  well  known  in  ad- 
vanced political  circles  in  Passy.  The 
benevolent  and  philanthropic  type  was 
predominant,  and  there  were  as  many 
women  as  men.  Some  prominent  French 
people  were  present.  There  was  M.  Fred- 
eric Passy,  one  of  the  Parisian  deputies  in 
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the  Chamber,  an  elderly  gentleman  with  a 
most  pleasing  countenance,  not  unlike  an 
English  clergyman,  arrayed  in  evening 
dress  and  shaking  every  one  by  the  hand. 
M.  Passy  was  born  a  Catholic,  but  was 
converted  to  Protestantism,  is  an  econo- 
mist of  note,  the  leading  free-trader  in 
France  ;  and  he  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Chamber  as  an  opponent  of  the  Ton- 
quin  expedition  which  wrought  so  much 
misery  with  so  little  profit  for  France. 
There  was  M.  Charles  Lemonnier,  presi- 
dent of  the  League  of  Peace  and  Liberty, 
a  venerable  man  in  skull  cap,  very  plainly 
dressed,  and  evidently  accustomed  to  plain 
living  and  high  thinking.  There  was  M. 
Barodet,  one  of  the  radical  deputies  from 
Paris  in  the  Chamber,  celebrated  as  having 
defeated  Thiers'  foreign  minister,  M.  de 
Remusat.  M.  Barodet  is  a  distinguished 
looking  man,  dressed  in  black,  with  white 
hair  and  gold  eye-glasses.  There  was  the 
aged  M.  Franck,  member  of  the  Institute, 
with  long  white  hair,  and  looking  as  though 
he  reckoned  his  age  by  centuries  rather 
than  by  years.  There  was  Dr.  Miner  of 
Boston,  earnest  and  intense.  There  was 
Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  of  London,  the  inde- 
fatigable chairman  of  the  Peace  and  Arbi- 
tration League.  There  was  Mr.  Cremer, 
formerly  a  workman,  member  of  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  in  a  rough  light  suit, 
strongly  contrasting  with  the  evening  dress 
of  many  of  the  Frenchmen.  There  was  M. 
Moneta,  editor  of  II  Secolo,  the  largest  and 
best  newspaper  in  Italy,  a  thorough  demo- 
crat, in  close  touch  with  the  progressive 
social  movements  all  over  Europe.  There 
was  Mr.  Howard  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  with  his  fine  face  and  gentle,  cour- 
teous manners.  There  was  the  excellent 
old  ex-Chartist  and  Baptist  minister,  Arthur 
O'Neill  of  Birmingham,  who  distributed 
among  the  audience  an  address  in  French 
from  Birmingham  to  the  people  of  France, 
congratulating  them  on  the  Revolution  of 
1789.  There  was,  too,  another  Birming- 
ham man  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Arthur  All- 
bright,  son-in-law  of  Joseph  Sturge,  and 
looking  like  a  fine  old  English  gentleman. 
The  ladies  must  not  be  overlooked.  Fore- 
most among  them  was  Mrs.  Belva  Lock- 
wood,  ex-candidate  for  the  American 
presidency.  She  seemed  to  be  the  leading 
personage  there  in  the  eyes  of  the  Parisian 
journalists,  who  devoted  special  attention 
to  her  when  they  found  she  was  a  lawyer 


and  had  aspired  to  be  president  of  the 
United  States.  A  large  bouquet  was 
handed  to  her  and  she  was  invited  to 
sit  at  the  President's  right  hand.  There 
were  many  other  English,  French,  and 
American  ladies  present ;  indeed,  I  think 
women  predominated. 

This  congress,  which  sat  for  several  days 
at  the  mairie  (or  office  of  the  mayor)  of 
the  sixth  arrondissement  of  Paris,  was  or- 
ganized with  the  special  sanction  of  the 
French  government,  but  with  the  proviso 
that  no  foreigner  should  sit  on  the  organ- 
izing committee.  It  is  due  to  the  efforts 
of  the  French  Peace  Society,  aided  by  the 
Peace  societies  in  London.  Nearly  one 
hundred  societies  were  represented,  and 
about  twelve  hundred  societies  and  indi- 
viduals in  different  parts  of  Europe  and 
America  sent  in  their  adhesion.  Among 
the  individuals  were  men  of  mark,  such  as 
Biichner,  the  German  scientist,  Emilio 
Castelar,  the  Spanish  orator  and  states- 
man, Bonghi,  the  Italian  statesman,  and 
Liebknecht,  the  Socialist  member  of  the 
German  Reichstag.  Peace  societies  of 
considerable  influence  have  recently  been 
established  in  Italy,  and  Rome  and  Milan 
are  now  important  centres  of  the  Peace 
movement.  At  the  recent  Peace  Congress 
at  Rome,  held  there  on  May  12,  under 
the  presidency  of  Signor  Bonghi,  ex-min- 
ister of  commerce,  eighty-nine  delegates, 
representing  thirty-five  Italian  societies, 
were  present,  and  most  important  reso- 
lutions respecting  juristic  reform  and  arbi- 
tration were  adopted.  This  gathering 
indeed  very  well  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Paris  Congress. 

I  allude  to  this  Italian  movement  be- 
cause it  has  a  special  bearing  on  a  point 
which  is  not  perhaps  well  understood  in 
America.  Many  readers  will  know  that 
Europe  is  now  largely  dominated  by  what 
is  known  as  the  Central  League,  of  which 
Germany  is  the  head,  of  which  Austria  and 
Italy  are  members,  and  to  which  England 
has  given  a  certain  quasi-adherence,  and  to 
which,  under  the  sinister  influence  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  she  has  probably  pledged  herself 
in  some  way,  in  case  of  certain  contingen- 
cies ;  though,  so  secret  is  the  policy  of 
the  British  Foreign  Office,  that  we  do  not 
know  about  this,  and  can  only  surmise. 
This  Central  League  is  a  gigantic  agent  of 
tyranny,  and  an  imposture.  Ostensibly  it 
is  formed   to  preserve    European  peace ; 
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really  it  is  a  great  instrument  of  reaction 
wielded  by  Bismarck.  To  read  the  English 
conservative  papers  one  would  think  the 
Central  League  was  the  salvation  of  Eu- 
rope, that  the  good  Bismarck  and  the  noble 
Salisbury  were  actuated  by  the  noblest 
motives,  and  that  it  was  only  wicked 
France  which  was  a  source  of  danger. 
Especially  is  the  adhesion  of  Italy  dwelt 
upon  as  a  guaranty  of  good  faith,  and 
much  parade  is  made  about  the  visits  of 
Signor  Crispi  and  King  Humbert  to  Ber- 
lin, where  they  took  their  orders  from  their 
master. 

Now  when  grapes  spring  from  thorns 
and  figs  from  thistles,  then  we  may  expect 
peace  and  liberty  and  justice  from  the 
German  despot.  The  case  is  precisely 
opposite  to  that  set  forth  by  the  English 
conservative  press.  The  Central  League  is 
established  for  the  following  purposes  :  (i) 
To  support  and  maintain  European  despot- 
ism, and  to  prevent  German  autocracy 
from  being  overthrown  either  by  foreign 
arms  or  by  a  domestic  revolution  ;  (2)  To 
prop  up  the  rotten  government  of  Austria ; 
(3)  To  detach  the  minor  and  especially 
the  Latin  states  from  France  and  to  bind 
them  to  the  grinding  central  European 
despotism.  Bismarck  has  found  for  this 
purpose  a  willing  tool  in  the  Italian  minis- 
ter Crispi,  an  ex-Mazzinian  and  renegade 
with  the  Italian  love  for  diplomatic  intrigue. 
It  is  hoped  to  draw  Spain  in ;  Portugal 
would  follow  ;  Switzerland  is  being  bullied 
and  insulted  by  Bismarck,  as  to  the  political 
refugee  question ;  Belgian  reactionism  is 
being  actively  aided  by  Bismarck,  who  is 
also  waiting  to  swallow  Holland  whole  ;  and 
Denmark  is  a  mere  vassal  state  of  Ger- 
many. This  is  the  Bismarckian  scheme, 
the  policy  of  the  Central  League,  and  this 
it  is  which  menaces  the  peace  and  liberty 
of  Europe. 

It  is  a  significant  commentary  on  the 
hypocritical  pretensions  of  the  Central 
League,  that  not  one  honest  friend  of 
peace  in  Europe,  particularly  in  France 
and  Italy,  believes  in  them.  Crispi  will  not 
induce  his  countrymen  to  follow  him  in  the 
long  run.  Signor  Moneta,  editor  of  the 
Milan  Secolo,  which,  as  I  have  said,  enjoys 
great  influence  and  circulates  more  than 
1  30,000  copies,  is  dead  against  the  League, 
and  so  are  all  the  true  Italian  democrats, 
who  are  indignant  that  their  country  should 
have  been  sold  into  the  hands  of  Bismarck. 


All  English  democrats  are  against  Bismarck, 
as  are  not  a  few  of  the  better  conservatives, 
such  as  Mr.  F.  Greenwood,  late  editor  of 
the  St.  James's  Gazette,  now  a  Bismarck- 
ian organ. 

What  do  the  Peace  advocates  propose 
to  offer  in  place  of  the  Pax  Bis?narckiana  ? 
All  the  more  intelligent  among  them  pro- 
pose the  Pax  Democratica.  There  was  a 
significant  consensus  of  opinion  at  the 
Congress  that  no  peace  worth  having  was 
possible  without  democracy.  Peace  will 
not  be  brought  about  by  mere  moralizing, 
but  by  placing  the  state  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  and  rendering  the  interests  of 
the  democracies  of  the  world  solid.  This 
obviously  involves  some  kind  of  interna- 
tional Socialistic  regime,  and  this  it  is  that 
the  most  intelligent  friends  of  peace  look 
forward  to.  The  Peace  Congress  is  by  no 
means  as  a  whole  friendly  to  the  revolu- 
tionary Socialism  ;  but  most  of  its  members 
see  that  till  there  is  some  kind  of  interna- 
tional action  on  the  great  labor  and  social 
questions,  and  the  people  are  really,  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name,  made  masters  of  their 
own  houses  and  their  own  destinies,  peace 
is  impossible.  Until  that  is  done,  nothing 
is  done.  All  else  is  mere  impracticable 
vaporing  and  beating  the  air.  I  therefore 
noted  at  this  Congress  less  of  the  old  Uto- 
pian talk  about  universal  peace  and  a 
greater  desire  to  come  to  some  practical 
methods.  There  was  still  the  useless  talk 
about  the  horrors  of  war,  as  if  we  were  not 
all  agreed  that  war  is  horrible.  But  some 
practical  idea  began  to  unfold  itself,  and 
that  idea  is  as  follows :  America,  France, 
and  Great  Britain  are  the  three  democratic 
countries  which  in  political  matters  lead 
the  world.  What  they  do,  others  will  do 
in  time.  Why  should  not  they  come  to 
some  kind  of  understanding  amongst 
themselves  ?  They  need  not  form  entan- 
gling diplomatic  alliances,  but  they  might 
agree  to  submit  their  differences  with  each 
other  to  arbitration,  and  to  endeavor  to 
spread  by  peaceful  moral  influence  their 
ideas  throughout  the  world.  The  smaller 
quasi-democratic  states  of  Europe  would 
be  gradually  attracted  towards  such  a  dem- 
ocratic fraternity,  and  thus  the  morale  and 
prestige  of  the  great  Bismarckian  league 
would  be  gradually  broken  down,  espe- 
cially when  the  Italian  people  take  the  first 
opportunity,  as  they  will  do,  of  detaching 
themselves  from  Bismarckism. 
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The  New  England  Magazine,  as  its  name 
implies,  attempts  to  express  the  ideas  of  New 
Englanders,  and  to  print  what  will  interest  them. 
As  the  New  Englander  is  now  to  be  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  as  the  ideas  which  have 
made  New  England  what  it  is  have  extended  into 
all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  our  name  becomes 
almost  synonymous  with  that  of  our  brilliant 
monthly  ally,  the  Cosmopolitan.  The  first  good 
examples  of  modern  constitutional  government 
seem  to  have  been  those  given  in  the  cabin  of  the 
Mayflower,  in  the  transfer  of  the  Massachusetts 
Charter  to  the  Bay,  in  the  wise  laying  of  founda- 
tions in  New  Haven  and  at  Hartford,  and,  to 
speak  in  general,  in  the  growth  of  the  little  New 
England  States,  which  were  independent  from  1620, 
and  have  advanced  in  their  study  of  the  principles 
of  law  up  to  the  present  time.  There  is  not  a 
written  constitution  in  the  world  down  to  those  as 
late  as  that  of  Bulgaria  or  of  Orange  Free  State, 
but  the  careful  reader  finds  in  it  weapons  or 
armor  which  were  first  forged  in  the  New  Eng- 
land workshops.  In  the  world  of  politics,  then, 
this  little  peninsula  may  claim  to  have  exerted  a 
sway  in  our  own  times  only  less  than  Greece  ex- 
erted over  the  civilized  world  in  the  centuries 
which  followed  her  great  success. 

The  New  Englander  again  inherits  the  roving 
disposition  of  his  Norman  ancestry.  "  He  hungers 
for  the  horizon."  The  late  President  Garfield,  till 
near  the  end  of  his  life,  was  ignorant  of  the  steps 
of  descent  by  which  his  lineage  ran  back  to  the 
Puritans  of  the  Bay.  When,  with  the  help  of 
Senator  Hoar,  he  worked  out  that  genealogy,  it 
proved  that  ever  since  Ensign  Garfield  "  left  Babel 
behind  him,"  and  settled  in  Watertown  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1630,  every  Garfield  of  each  generation 
had  moved  westward  and  established  a  new  home. 
In  most  instances  these  homes  were  on  "  military 
grants"  which  were  the  rewards  of  service  to  the 
State,  else  unpaid  for.  That  anecdote  is  not  excep- 
tional. We  are  none  of  us  four  generations  from 
the  log  cabin.  We  have  all  in  our  blood  the  desire 
to  establish  something  new.  These  lines  will  be 
read,  therefore,  by  New  Englanders  on  every  coast, 
of  the  Pacific,  of  the  Atlantic,  and  of  all  other 
oceans.  They  will  be  read  in  Australia,  in  the 
Samoan  Islands,  in  Niphon,  and  in  Alaska.  They 
will  be  read  in  every  capital  of  Europe  and  of 
Asia.  They  will  be  read  where  men  are  "  pursu- 
ing their  gigantic  game  within  the  Arctic  Circle." 
They  will  be  read  by  men  on  the  Banks,  who  are 
still  using  the  privileges  of  their  fathers,  which 
their  fathers  maintained  in  war  successfully,  and 
which  no  diplomacy  has  sacrificed.  In  all  civilized 
and  in  all  uncivilized  lands,  the  New  Englander  is 
to  be  found,  and  we  mean  that  he  shall  take  with 
him  to  those  lands  the  New  England  ^Magazine, 
or  that  it  shall  follow  fast  after  him. 
*  * 
* 

The  distinction  between  what  we  call  a  true  New- 
Englandism  and  what  we  call  a  false  New-England- 
ism  has  been  sharply  enough  pointed  in  some  of 
the  controversies  in  the  newspapers  over  the  ora- 
tor and  the  poet  at  the  recent  Plymouth  celebra- 


tion. It  is  not  fitting,  said  some  gentlemen,  that 
a  man  born  west  of  the  Hudson  River,  a  man, 
indeed,  whose  home  is  south  of  Mason  and  Dix- 
on's line,  should  come  to  make  a  speech  by  Ply- 
mouth Rock;  it  is  not  fitting  that  a  poet  not  born 
on  American  soil  at  all  should  sing  a  song  there. 
To  the  true  New  Englander,  Plymouth  Rock  belongs 
to  America  more  than  to  New  England,  belongs  to 
New  England  more  than  to  Plymouth.  Plymouth 
Rock  is  much  too  large  a  thing  to  be  handled  solely 
by  the  local  antiquarian.  If  we  look  at  it  rightly, 
does  it  not  indeed  belong  to  mankind  more  than 
to  America?  For  our  own  part,  we  should  wel- 
come nothing  more  than  a  Plymouth  oration  by 
Gladstone  or  by  Castelar;  and  meantime  we  like 
to  hear  from  the  liberty-loving  poet,  who  was 
Irish  boy  and  is  American  man,  and  like  to  know 
by  such  an  assurance  as  that  of  the  eloquent  Ten- 
nesseean  how  broad  the  base  of  Plymouth  Rock 
is  becoming  in  the  country.  We  trust  that  we 
shall  yet  see  Florida  competing  with  Oregon  for 
the  honor  of  occupying  the  Plymouth  betna,  and  the 
Portuguese-American  Society  competing  with  the 
Bohemian- American  Society  for  the  honor  of  send- 
ing a  poet  with  his  Pilgrim  lyric.  We  do  not  forget, 
and  we  are  not  ungrateful  nor  unhappy  in  remem- 
bering, that  the  most  inspiring  Pilgrim  hymn  which 
has  yet  been  written  was  written  not  by  a  dweller  on 
the  shores  of  Billington  Sea,  but  by  a  dweller  on 
the  bank  of  Windermere.  Let  the  New  Englander 
share  with  every  American  and  with  every  man 
every  good  thing  which  he  has,  in  his  history  and 
in  his  institutions;  and  let  him  take  from  every 
other  every  good  thing  which  others  have  to  give. 
So  generous  and  so  hungry  the  New  England 
Magazine,  at  any  rate,  advertises  itself  to  be.  It 
means  to  make  itself  indispensable  to  every  New- 
Englander,  whether  in  Massachusetts  or  in  Min- 
nesota; but  it  understands  the  true  New  Englander 
to  be  a  man  who  is  interested  in  every  good  thing, 
and  that  good  things  also  interest  the  New  Yorker 
and  the  Californian  and  the  Carolinian  and  the 
Englishman.  *  ^ 

* 

Of  all  works  in  our  literature  which  bring  closely 
home  to  our  hearts  the  early  Plymouth  life,  Long- 
fellow's Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  is  easily  the 
most  beautiful  and  the  most  important.  The  editor 
of  the  fine  new  illustrated  edition  of  this  ever  pop- 
ular poem  has  gathered  from  Longfellow's  diary 
and  other  sources  a  mass  of  extremely  interesting 
notes,  showing  the  course  of  the  development  of 
the  work  in  the  poet's  mind.  The  first  hint  of  it 
occurs  in  1 856,  nine  years  after  the  publication  of 
Evangeline,  the  first  of  his  greater  poems  founded 
on  American  history,  and  a  year  after  the  appear- 
ance of  Hiawatha.  His  first  idea  seems  to  have 
been  to  give  the  subject  a  dramatic  representation. 
It  is  under  the  date  of  Dec.  2,  1856,  that  the  note 
is  made  in  his  diary :  "  In  the  evening  wrote  the 
first  scene  in  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standishr 
It  is  just  a  year  before  we  hear  of  it  again,  —  a 
year  filled  largely  with  work  on  The  New  England 
Tragedies.  On  the  2d  of  December,  1857,  he 
writes :    "  Soft  as  spring.     I  begin  a  new  poem, 
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Priscilla,  to  be  a  kind  of  Puritan  pastoral;  the 
subject,  the  courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  This,  I 
think,  will  be  a  better  treatment  of  the  subject 
than  the  dramatic  one  I  wrote  some  time  ago." 
And  the  next  day :  "  My  poem  is  in  hexameters, 
an  idyl  of  the  Old  Colony  times.  What  it  will 
turn  out  I  do  not  know;  but  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  write  it,  and  that  I  count  for  something."  The 
editor  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  the  change  of 
name  was  due  in  part  to  the  impression  made 
upon  him  not  long  before  by  a  Quakeress  from 
England,  Priscilla  Green,  whom  he  heard  speak 
at  a  public  meeting.  "  She  spoke,"  he  says,  "  with 
a  sweet  voice  and  a  very  clear  enunciation,  very 
deliberately,  and  breaking  now  and  then  into  a 
rhythmic  chant,  in  which  the  voice  seemed  floating 
up  and  down  on  wings.  I  was  much  interested, 
and  could  have  listened  an  hour  longer."  "The 
identity  of  the  name  with  the  historic  one  of  the 
heroine,"  suggests  the  editor,  "  may  easily  have 
served  to  transfer  something  of  the  personality  of 
the  living  woman  into  the  poet's  fancy  of  the 
Puritan  maiden."  So  the  notes  go  on,  giving 
glimpses  of  the  poet  at  work  on  his  poem,  until 
we  read:  "March  I,  1858.  Keep  in-doors,  and 
work  on  Priscilla,  which  I  think  I  shall  call  The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  But  not  feeling 
much  in  the  mood  took  to  reading  Homer,  —  the 
death  of  Hector,  and  Priam's  visit  to  Achilles  in 
his  tent."  "March  16.  Rowse  resumes  portrait. 
But  I  find  time,  notwithstanding,  to  write  a  whole 
canto  of  Miles  Standish,  namely,  canto  eight." 
"  March  22.  The  poem  is  finished,  and  now  only 
needs  revision,  which  I  begin  to-day.  But,  in  the 
main,  I  have  it  as  I  want  it."  Then  come  the 
dismal,  doubting  days  of  proof-reading.  "  It  is 
always  disagreeable,  when  the  glow  of  composition 
is  over,  to  criticise  what  one  has  been  in  love 
with.  We  think  it  is  Rachel,  but  wake  to  find  it 
Leah."  But  then  follows  the  triumph.  "  Fields 
comes  out  to  make  a  new  proposition  about  Allies 
Standish.  They  have  printed  ten  thousand,  and 
want  to  print  ten  thousand  more  without  delay." 
"  At  noon  Ticknor  told  me  he  had  sold  five  thou- 
sand in  Boston."  "  Met  George  Vandenhoff,  who 
reads  the  poem  in  public  to-night."  "Another 
five  thousand  are  in  press;  in  all,  an  army  of 
twenty-five  thousand  in  one  week.  Fields  tells 
me  that  in  London  ten  thousand  were  sold  the 
first  day."  And  so  it  has  gone  on,  ever  winning 
its  way  into  new  thousands  of  American  and  Eng- 
lish hearts,  and  into  the  hearts  of  men  the  wide 
world  over.  #   * 

* 

IN  Mr.  Waters'  last  collection  of  Genealogical 
Gleanings  he  gives  a  copy  of  the  will  of  Priscilla 
Mullins'  father.  This  little  document  is  one  of  the 
very  few  autographs  of  that  first  wretched  winter  at 
Plymouth.  William  Mullins  died  on  the  21st  of 
February.  This  certified  copy  was  signed  on  the 
2nd  of  April,  as  will  be  seen.  The  will  gives  a 
few  details  in  addition  to  the  very  few  we  had  be- 
fore, as  to  the  resources  of  the  first  settlers.  Mr. 
Bradford  makes  the  following  memorandum  re- 
garding this  family :  — 

"  Mr.  Molines  and  his  wife,  his  son  and  his  ser- 
vant, died  the  first  winter.  Only  his  daughter 
Priscilla  survived,  and  married  with  John  Alden, 
who  are  both  living,  and  have  11  children.  And 
their  eldest  daughter  is  married  &  hath  5  children." 


This  will  gives  the  names  of  Mr.  Mullins'  two 
children  who  were  left  in  England,  —  William,  the 
eldest  son,  and  Sarah,  who  married  a  Mr.  Blunden. 
The  Probate  Act  Book  supplies  the  English  resi- 
dence, Dorking  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  (This  is 
the  Dorking  which  is  said  to  be  celebrated  for 
"hens  and  a  battle.") 

"  2  :  April  1621. 

In  the  name  of  God  Amen :  I  comit  my  soule 
to  God  that  gave  it  and  my  bodie  to  the  earth 
from  whence  it  came.  Alsoe  I  give  my  goodes  as 
followeth  That  fforty  poundes  wch  is  in  the  hand 
of  goodman  Woodes  I  give  my  wife  tenn  poundes, 
my  sonne  Joseph  tenn  poundes,  my  daughter 
Priscilla  tenn  poundes,  and  my  eldest  sonne  tenn 
poundes.  Alsoe  I  give  to  my  eldest  sonne  all  my 
debtes,  bonds,  bills  (onelye  yl  forty  poundes  ex- 
cepted in  the  handes  of  goodman  Wood)  given  as 
aforesaid  wth  all  the  stock  in  his  owne  handes. 
To  my  eldest  daughter  I  give  ten  shillinges  to  be 
paied  out  of  my  sonnes  stock  Furthermore  that 
goodes  I  have  in  Virginia  as  followeth  To  my  wife 
Alice  halfe  my  goodes  .2.  to  Joseph  and  Priscilla 
the  other  halfe  equallie  to  be  devided  betweene 
them.  Alsoe  I  have  xxj  dozens  of  shoes  and 
thirteene  paire  of  bootes  wch  I  giue  into  the  Com- 
panies handes  for  forty  pounds  at  seaven  yeares 
end  if  they  like  them  at  that  rate.  If  it  be  thought 
to  deare  as  my  Overseers  shall  thinck  good  And 
if  they  like  them  at  that  rate  at  the  devident  I 
shall  have  nyne  shares  whereof  I  give  as  followeth 
twoe  to  my  wife,  tvvoe  to  my  sonne  William,  twoe 
to  my  sonne  Joseph,  twoe  to  my  daughter  Pris- 
cilla, and  one  to  the  Companie.  Allsoe  if  my 
sonne  William  will  come  to  Virginia  I  give  him 
my  share  of  land  furdermore  I  give  to  my  twoe 
Overseers  Mr.  John  Carver  and  Mr.  Williamson, 
twentye  shillinges  apeece  to  see  this  my  will  per- 
formed desiringe  them  that  he  would  have  an  eye 
over  my  wife  and  children  to  be  as  fathers  and 
friendes  to  them,  Allsoe  to  have  a  speciall  eye  to 
my  man  Robert  wch  hathe  not  so  approved  him- 
selfe  as  I  would  he  should  have  done. 

This  is  a  Coppye  of  Mr.  Mullens  his  will  of  all 
particulars  he  hathe  given.  In  witnes  whereof  I 
have  sett  my  hande  John  Carver,  Giles  Heale, 
Christopher  Joanes. 

Vicesimo  tertio  :  die  mensis  Julii  Anno  Domini 
Millesimo  sexcentesimo  vicesimo  primo  Emanavit 
Commissio  Sare  Blunden  als  Mullins  filie  naturali 
et  legitime  dicti  defuncti  ad  administrand  bona 
iura  et  credita  euisdem  defunct  iuxta  tenorem  et 
effectum  testamenti  suprascripti  eo  quod  nullum 
in  eodem  testamento  nominavit  executorem  de 
bene  etc  Jurat 

68,  Dale. 
Mense  Julij  An0  Dni  162J. 

Vicesimo  tertio  die  emanavit  comissio  Sare 
Blunden  as  Mullens  filie  nfali  et  letifhe  Willmi 
Mullens  nup  de  Dorking  in  Com  Sufr  sed  in  par- 
tibus  ultra  marinis  def  hefltis  etc  ad  administrand 
bona  iura  et  credita  ejusdem  def  iuxta  tenorem  et 
effcum  testamenti  ipsius  defuncti  eo  quod  nullum 
in  eodem  nominavit  exrem  de  bene  etc  iurat. 
Probate  Act  Book,  1621  and 

The  following  letter  to  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
New  England  Magazine  from  Mr.  S.  Lothrop 
Thorndike,  perhaps   our  most   eminent  authority 
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on  the  subject  treated,  possesses  such  special  in- 
terest at  this  Plymouth  time,  that  we  must  share 
its  enjoyment  with  our  readers : 

"  I  mentioned  the  difference  between  the  psalm- 
ody of  Plymouth  and  that  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
as  a  curious  illustration,  of  the  contrast  between 
the  Calvinistic  atmosphere  that  enveloped  the 
older  colony  and  the  Anglican  flavor  that  clung 
for  many  years  to  the  latter.  But  I  am  not  sure 
that  you  will  not  think  that  I  have  committed  that 
fatal  fault  in  a  lawyer  of  stating  a  stronger  case 
in  his  opening  than  his  facts  will  bear  out. 

"  For  the  continent  had  the  start  of  England  in 
metrical  psalmody,  and  inevitably  some  of  the  Cal- 
vinist  tunes  found  their  way  into  the  earliest  Eng- 
lish collections.  And  again  the  English  music  was 
in  full  swing  when  the  Brownists  went  to  Holland, 
and  they  naturally  carried  a  great  many  English 
tunes  with  them.  And  still  further,  the  Massachu- 
setts men  did  at  first  borrow  a  little  psalmody,  as 
well  as  other  useful  articles,  from  their  already 
settled  neighbors;  and  Ainsworth's  collection, 
made  for  the  Pilgrims  while  in  Holland,  is  occa- 
sionally mentioned  in  Ipswich  and  Salem;  though 
I  doubt  whether  the  English  books  ever  strayed 
from  Massachusetts  into  Plymouth. 

"The  Psalm  Book  which  came  over  with  the 
Massachusetts  Puritans  was  the  earliest  English 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalter,  —  that  commonly 
known  as  Stemhold  and  Hopkins.  'The  Whole 
Boke  of  Psalmes,  collected  into  English  metre  by 
Thomas  Sternhold,  J.  Hopkins,  and  others;  con- 
ferred with  the  Elrue,  with  apt  notes  to  synge  them 
withall,'  was  first  '  imprinted  at  London  by  John 
Day'  in  1562.  These  apt  notes  were  the  simple 
melodies;  but  the  next  year,  1563,  Day  published 
the  '  Whole  Psalmes  in  foure  parts,  which  may  be 
sang  to  al  musical  instruments,  set  forth  for  the 
encrease  of  virtue,  and  abolishyng  of  other  vaine 
and  trifiyng  ballads.'  The  version  of  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins  was  appended  to  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  until  superseded  by  that  of  Tate  and 
Brady  in  1696.  Its  music  was  many  times  re-edited 
with  sundry  changes  and  additions.  The  most  im- 
portant edition  was  that  of  Thomas  Ravenscraft, 
first  published  in  1 62 1.  John  Endicott's  copy  of 
Ravenscraft  is  in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.  The  early  editions  of  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins  contain  some  sixty  of  the  '  old  or 
.proper  tunes.'  The  number  varies  a  little  in  dif- 
ferent issues.  To  these,  later  editors,  down  to  the 
time  of  Ravenscraft,  added  at  least  as  many  more. 
The  entire  stock  of  tunes  available  to  the  Puritans 
of  Massachusetts  must  therefore  have  been  more 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty.  Ravenscraft's  edition 
contains  ninety-seven. 

"  Ainsworth's  version,  The  Book  of  Psalmes 
Englished  both  in  Prose  and  Metre,  was  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  several  editions,  the  first 
being  in  1 61 2.  Henry  Ainsworth  was  already  so 
distinguished  as  a  Hebraist  and  commentator,  and 
he  proved  to  be  such  a  poor  poet,  that  the  scholars 
of  the  continent  thought  there  must  be  two  Ains- 
worths.  His  learning  has  survived,  and  has  been 
found  useful  to  the  last  revisers  of  the  Bible.  His 
poetry  is  now  merely  one  of  the  curiosities  of  lit- 
erature ;  but  for  eighty  years  it  was  a  part  of  the 
daily  spiritual  food  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Holland  and 
Plymouth.  The  number  of  separate  tunes  in  this 
edition  was  thirty-nine. 


"  The  main  points  of  difference  between  the  Psalm 
tunes  of  Ainsworth  and  those  of  the  English  books 
are  these  :  First,  as  to  their  source.  Of  the  hun- 
dred and  twenty  or  more  tunes  in  the  English 
books,  scarcely  a  ninth  part  is  derived  from  the 
metrical  psalmody  of  Geneva.  In  Ravenscraft 
there  are  but  eleven  from  the  Psalter  of  Marat  and 
Beza.  On  the  other  hand,  of  Ainsworth's  thirty- 
nine  more  than  one-half  are  from  Calvinistic 
sources.  Nineteen  are  directly  from  Marat  and 
Beza,  and  two  more,  which  I  have  not  traced,  are 
by  metre  and  melody  distinctly  French. 

"Again,  this  difference  of  proportion  in  origin 
results  in  a  difference  in  proportion  in  metre. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  tunes  in  the  English 
books  are  in  what  we  call  '  common  metre.'  But 
in  Ainsworth  one  sees  the  influence  of  the  French 
taste  in  more  varied  versification.  Only  eleven  of 
his  thirty-nine  tunes  are  in  '  common  metre.' 

"  Again,  the  tunes  in  Ravenscraft  are  admirably 
harmonized;  but  Ainsworth  has  the  simple  mel- 
ody. John  Calvin,  you  remember,  set  his  face 
sternly  against  part-singing  or  the  use  of  instru- 
ments. 

"  Ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  tunes  which  Ainsworth 
used  I  have  never  found  in  any  of  the  earlier  or 
later  English  hymnals  of  any  denomination.  Some 
of  these  are  perhaps  not  worth  transplanting;  but 
several  which  we  have  never  adopted,  as  well  as 
several  which  were  once  seen  in  our  books,  but 
have  now  disappeared,  are  still  in  familiar  use  in 
the  Reformed  churches  of  France,  and  are  quite 
worth  setting  to  English  words. 

"Ainsworth  survived  in  Plymouth  until  1692. 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins  was  rapidly  superseded  in 
Massachusetts  by  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  first  pub- 
lished in  1640.  But  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
Puritans,  while  adopting  their  new  version,  still 
stuck  to  the  familiar  tunes.  The  preface  to  the 
Bay  Psalm  Book  remarks  upon  the  objections  to 
the  'difficulty  of  Ainsworth's  tunes,'  and  in  the 
'  admonitions  to  the  Reader,'  at  the  end,  the 
faithful  are  advised  to  use  the  '  common  tunes  as 
they  are  collected  out  of  our  chief  musicians  by 
Thomas  Ravenscraft,'  and  again,  the  '  tunes  in 
our  English  Psalm  Books ' ;  and  at  last  when, 
about  1690,  they  managed  to  print  for  themselves 
a  baker's  dozen  of  tunes  to  be  appended  to  the 
Bay  Psalm  Book,  only  one  was  of  French  origin, 
and  that  was  '  Old  Hundred.' 

"  One  phrase  in  the  admonition  is  curiously  dif- 
ferent from  anything  which  could  possibly  have 
been  said  at  Plymouth.  In  stating  what  tunes 
may  be  used  from  the  old  books,  there  is  a  direc- 
tion to  sing  a  certain  kind  of  metre  as  '  the  Pater 
Noster.'  This  is  a  mere  practical  reference,  but 
it  is  one  that  a  Plymouth  man  would  have  gone  a 
good  way  round  to  avoid  making  in  that  shape. 

"  Cambridge,  Feb.  8,  1889." 


The  view  in  Forest  Park,  which  forms  one  of 
the  illustrations  of  the  article  on  Plymouth  Woods 
printed  in  this  number,  has  a  certain  additional 
interest  in  the  fact  that  the  figure  which  sup- 
plies its  human  element  is  that  of  a  descendant 
of  George  Morton,  of  ancient  Plymouth  fame. 
There  is  another  pleasure  in  thus  catching  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Morton  —  he  was  named  after  that  an- 
cient Nathaniel,  who  was  more  famous  than  George 
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—  standing  in  the  midst  of  Forest  Park,  for  he  is 

the  father  of  it.  It  was  almost  wholly  owing  to 
his  exertions  and  his  pecuniary  help  that  this 
beautiful  park  was  secured  for  Plymouth.  Others 
contributed  their  money,  but  he  conceived  it, 
planned  it,  surveyed  it  and  laid  out  the  paths  to  it 
and  in  it.  He  suggested  the  subjects  of  many  of 
the  beautiful  photographs  of  the  park,  which  have 
been  sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  Burbank  &  Co.,  whose 
kindness  in  furnishing  us  with  many  photographs 
which  are  copied  in  the  illustrations  to  our  Ply- 
mouth articles  we  wish  to  acknowledge  here. 


The  Old  South  Lectures  for  Young  People  and 
the  various  efforts  for  the  better  education  of  the 
people,  particularly  the  education  of  young  peo- 
ple, in  history  and  politics,  which  have  been  sus- 
tained at  the  Old  South  Meeting-house  in  Boston 
for  several  years  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway,  have 
commended  themselves  so  strongly  to  teachers  and 
others  throughout  the  country  who  are  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  a  more  intelligent  citizenship,  as 
to  have  stimulated  many  similar  efforts  elsewhere, 
especially  in  the  cities  of  the  West.  In  Chicago, 
in  Indianapolis,  in  Bloomington,  111.,  and  in  Mad- 
ison and  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  work  following  essen- 
tially the  same  lines  as  the  Old  South  work  in 
Boston  has  already  been  successfully  inaugurated, 
and  similar  work  is  soon  to  be  undertaken  in 
other  places.  The  Old  South  work,  indeed,  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  become  the  source  and 
centre  of  an  Old  South  "  movement"  in  the  coun- 
try. So  much  interest  is  there  in  this  work,  that 
the  publishers  of  the  New  England  Magazine 
desire  to  make  reports  of  the  work  in  Boston  and 
of  the  related  enterprises  through  the  country  a 
regular  feature  of  the  magazine,  —  to  make  these 
pages  a  place  where  teachers  and  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  promoting  work  of  this  character  may 
regularly  come  for  information  and  for  useful  sug- 
gestions. 

The  seventh  annual  course  of  Old  South  Lec- 
tures for  Young  People  is  in  progress  as  this  first 
number  of  the  New  England  Magazine  is  in  the 
printers'  hands.  The  present  year  being  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  beginning  both  of  our  own  Federal 
Government  and  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
general  subject  fixed  for  the  year's  course  was 
America  and  France,  the  lectures  being  devoted 
entirely  to  subjects  in  which  French  and  American 
history  are  related.  The  programme  in  detail  is 
as  follows:  July  31,  Champlain,  the  Founder  of 
Quebec,  by  Charles  C.  Coffin;  Aug.  7,  La  Salle 
and  the  French  in  the  Great  West,  by  Rev.  W.  E. 
Griffis;  Aug.  14,  The  Jesuit  Missionaries  in. North 
America^  by  Prof.  James  K.  Hosmer;  Aug.  21, 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm  —  the  Struggle  of  England 
and  France  for  the  Continent,  by  John  Fiske; 
Aug.  28,  Franklin  in  France,  by  George  M. 
Towle;  Sept.  4,  7'he  Friendship  of  Washington 
and  Lafayette,  by  Mrs.  Abba  Goold  Woolson; 
Sept.  II,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  by  Robert  Morss  Lovett,  Old  South 
(888;  Sept-  18,  The  Year  /y8g,hy 
.  I .         ■    1 ,  1  retl  I  [ale. 

It   is   the   custom    of  the   directors   of  the   Old 

place   upon  their  list  of  lecturers 

one  of  the  young  men  who  has  won  a 

first   prize   as   an    Old    South    essayist.     The    Old 


South  prizes  are  offered  each  year  for  the  com- 
petition, in  essays  upon  historical  subjects,  of  all 
graduates  of  the  various  Boston  high  schools,  of 
the  current  and  the  preceding  year.  Two  sub- 
jects are  announced,  and  a  first  prize  of  forty  dol- 
lars and  a  second  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  are 
awarded  on  each  subject,  —  four  prizes  in  all.  The 
subjects  set  are  usually  related  more  or  less  directly 
to  the  subjects  of  the  lectures  for  the  year.  The 
subjects  for  the  present  year  are  the%following : 
I.  French  Lnfluence  on  American  Political  Thought 
during  the  Period  of  the  American  and  Trench 
Revohdions.  II.  Washington 's  Lnterest  in  Educa- 
tion. Discuss  especially  his  Project  of  a  National 
University.  ^   ^ 

A  programme  such  as  that  given  above  on 
America  and  France  makes  us  realize  anew  how 
great  are  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Parkman  for  his 
histories.  Four  of  these  subjects  are  almost  the 
same  as  those  of  four  of  Mr.  Parkman's  books: 
The  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World,  La 
Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West,  The 
Jesuits  in  North  America,  and  Montcalm  and 
Wolfe.  Any  similar  programme  would  have  to  be 
made  up  in  equal  proportion  of  Mr.  Parkman's 
subjects.  This  early  period  of  French-American 
history  he  has  made  peculiarly  his  own;  he  has 
treated  almost  every  subject  in  it  —  and  every  sub- 
ject which  he  treats  he  treats  in  a  manner  which 
makes  it  the  despair  of  any  other  to  follow  him. 
He  combines  almost  all  the  qualities  of  the  good 
historian,  —  scholarship,  insight,  catholicity,  pa- 
tience, exactness,  enthusiasm,  imagination,  elo- 
quence; and  by  devoting  his  whole  life  to  this 
single  field  he  has  reared  for  himself  a  monument, 
and  rendered  America  a  service,  which  are  unique. 


It  is  into  the  period  and  the  conditions  which 
Parkman  has  so  wonderfully  illuminated  that  Pro- 
fessor Hosmer  takes  us  in  the  historical  romance 
whose  opening  chapters  we  print  in  this  first  num- 
ber of  the  New  England  Magazine.  It  is  a 
period  which  he  has  studied  with  enthusiasm  for 
many  years,  not  only  in  the  pages  of  Parkman,  of 
whom  he  is  so  warm  an  admirer,  but  in  the  original 
writings  of  the  adventurous  Frenchman.  Some 
surely  will  remember  a  little  story  which  he  printed 
many  years  ago  in  one  of  our  magazines,  into 
which  the  famous  bell  of  St.  Regis  found  its  way. 
That  bell  has  evidently  kept  ringing  in  his  ears, 
until  out  of  its  music  has  come  the  full-grown  ro- 
mance which  is  here  begun.  We  think  it  will 
prove  not  less  interesting  as  a  romance  than  it  is 
valuable  as  a  historical  picture  of  the  old  Cana- 
dian time.  ^  ^ 
* 

Ludovic  Halevy,  the  French  author,  has  just 
published  a  charming  book  of  Notes  and  Sou- 
venirs. When  he  came  back  to  Paris  at  the 
period  of  the  fall  of  the  Commune  in  187 1,  he  be- 
gan what  he  must  have  often  done  before,  —  to 
enter  almost  every  night  in  a  diary  the  one  most 
amusing  or  the  most  surprising  thing  which  he  had 
seen  in  the  day.  The  set  of  manuscripts  thus  pro- 
duced, made  what  the  Arabs  call  "Tahjerat  Frejat," 
a  set  of  interesting  trifles  unconnected  with  each 
other  except  by  the  chronological  connection. 

In  the  dedication  to  Frederic  Masson,  Halevy 
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says  that  he  should  never  have  printed  them  but 
at  his  solicitation.  But  Masson  having  obtained 
them  for  his  journal,  here  they  are  in  a  bright 
little  book. 

It  is  really  a  pity  that  we  have  not  more  such 
books  made  by  just  such  men;  a  pity  and  a  won- 
der too,  for  they  are  easily  made.  It  is  like  the 
bright  talk  of  a  company  of  people  at  a  dinner 
party  who  have  seen  a  great  many  men  and  things 
since  they  met,  and  tell  the  entertaining  things, 
and  say  nothing  of  the  others.  Here  is  a  good 
story  of  a  Maori  chief. 

"  At  this  same  dinner  was  Lady  D ,  a  charm- 
ing young  Englishwoman  who  had  just  made  a 
journey  round  the  world.  She  gave  us  an  account 
of  this  journey  in  somewhat  peculiar  French. 
Only  one  thing  had  interested  her  very  much. 
She  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  conversation 
with  a  real  cannibal.  This  is  what  she  told  us 
about  it : 

"  '  It  was  a  hard  piece  of  work  to  find  a  native 
who  was  a  real  cannibal,  there  are  so  very  few  of 
them  who  have  really  eaten  human  flesh.  At  last 
they  found  an  old  Maori.  It  was  quite  certain 
that  he  had  eaten  it,  though  I  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  getting  the  truth  out  of  him.  He  knew 
enough  English  to  understand  and  answer  me; 
but  he  did  not  want  to  say  anything  about  it.  He 
was  so  respectable,  so  gentle  and  good,  and  had 
such  tender  eyes !  I  beat  round  the  bush  as  well 
as  I  could;  but  these  old  cannibals  know  that 
doings  of  that  kind  are  not  smiled  upon  nowa- 
days; and  they  do  not  like  to  admit  that  they 
ever  did  such  a  thing. 

" '  One  day  he  was  in  a  very  good  humor  be- 
cause I  had  given  him  a  music  box.  I  gathered 
together  all  my  courage.  "  Come,"  said  I,  "  now 
tell  me  the  truth.  Have  you  ever  eaten  human 
flesh?  Is  it  good?"  His  eyes  began  to  glisten. 
I  had  raised  my  right  hand  near  his  face,  and  he 
looked  at  my  thumb,  and  said,  "  O  lady,  when  a 
man  has  eaten  the  thumb  of  a  young  English- 
woman, he  cannot  have  the  least  desire  for  any 
other  food!  "  '  "  „.  ^ 

* ' 

The  appointment  to  the  National  Commission- 
ership  of  Education  of  Dr.  Willliam  T.  Harris  is 
a  matter  of  more  than  passing  interest  and  deserv- 
ing much  more  than  the  ordinary  newspaper  no- 
tice. It  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  the  recog- 
nized importance  of  this  bureau  of  the  government, 
and  it  places  Dr.  Harris,  who  is  unquestionably 
our  foremost  thinker  in  the  department  of  public 
school  education,  as  he  is  also  our  ablest  meta- 
physician, where  he  will  have  control  of  the 
most  numerous  and  efficient  instrumentalities  for 
good  work  for  teachers  and  the  schools.  The 
Bureau  of  Education  has  not  been  what  it  ought 
to  be  and  what,  with  proper  appropriations,  it 
might  easily  be  made.  No  American  has  ren- 
dered more  distinguished  services  in  the  cause  of 
education  than  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  who  was  the 
first  commissioner.  The  New  England  Maga- 
zine proposes  at  another  time  to  speak  of  those 
services.  And  during  his  brief  term  at  Washing- 
ton Dr.  Barnard  certainly  marked  out  many  im- 
portant courses.  Yet  it  will  not  be  felt  that  it  was 
at  Washington  that  he  won  his  chief  distinction. 
Mr.  Eaton  was  very  much  of  a  pioneer  in  the 
office,  and  did  valuable  work  in  it;    and  some  of 


the  reports,  especially  those  on  the  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  South,  which  have  been  published 
under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Dawson,  the 
present  commissioner,  are  thorough  and  useful 
documents.  It  is  no  derogation  from  these  men 
and  their  work  to  say  that  the  country  now  expects 
more  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  from  Dr. 
Harris.  Dr.  Harris  does  not  belong  to  the  ranks 
of  our  present  educational  "  reformers."  He  is 
of  those  who  seek  chiefly  to  awaken  men  to  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  real  scope  and  value 
of  the  old  and  approved  disciplines  rather  than 
lay  the  stress  upon  the  excellences  in  proposed 
innovations.  He  stands  for  culture  rather  than 
for  experiment.  The  radicals  in  the  schools  feel,, 
more  or  less,  that  his  critical  power  is  greater  than 
his  constructive  power.  But  the  record  of  Dr. 
Harris  as  a  practical  educator,  during  his  long  su- 
perintendence of  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis, 
is  the  record  of  a  progressive  and  courageous 
man,  quick  enough  to  espouse  new  things.  He 
has  done  more  perhaps  than  any  other  to  make 
the  kindergarten  a  part  of  the  regular  school  sys- 
tem of  our  cities.  If  it  be  true  that  he  stands 
more  for  criticism  than  for  experiment  in  edu- 
cation, that  is,  perhaps,  —  however  radical  or 
conservative  any  of  us  are,  —  one  of  his  best  re- 
commendations for  such  an  office  as  the  Commis- 
sionership  of  Education,  at  a  time  when,  whatever 
other  dangers  there  may  be  in  our  schools,  our 
greatest  danger  is  from  crudity.  It  is  not  the 
least  pleasure  in  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Harris  to 
a  national  office  of  this  importance,  to  know  that 
political  considerations  were  not  allowed  to  affect 
it.  Only  in  America  would  the  question  of  a 
man's  views  on  the  tariff  ever  be  asked  in  connec- 
tion with  such  offices.  We  trust  they  will  quickly 
cease  to  be  asked  in  America. 


The  senior  editor  of  the  New  England  Maga- 
zine introduced  in  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  at 
Weirs  a  little  trial  of  skill,  which  proved  so  suc- 
cessful that  he  thinks  it  will  interest  our  readers. 
At  the  first  Round  Table,  he  read  the  epitaph, 
ascribed  to  Simonides,  which  Herodotus  says  was 
placed  over  the  dead  at  Thermopylae.  The  words, 
literally  translated,  are,  — 

"  Go  to  Sparta,  stranger,  and  say  that  we  lie  here  obedient 
to  her  laws." 

Probably  no  epigram  has  been  more  often  trans- 
lated in  different  experiments.  Christopher  North, 
in  an  article  in  Blackwood,  in  the  year  1833,  gave 
twenty-three  renderings,  and  invited  his  readers  to 
send  in  twenty  more  before  March.  The  writer 
remembers  trying  his  hand  at  that  time.  Cicero 
gives  the  following  version,  — 

"  Die,  hospes,  Spartae,  nos  te  hie  vidisse  jacentes 
Exhibito  illorum  vocibus  obsequio." 

North's  first  is,  — 

"  Stranger,  tell  Sparta  here  her  sons  are  laid, 
Her  great  commandment  having  all  obeyed." 

Twelve  of  his  twenty-three  are  his  own.  Among 
the  others  is  that  of  W.  L.  Bowles,  — 

"  Go,  tell  the  Spartans,  thou  who  passest  by, 
That  here,  obedient  to  her  laws,  we  lie." 

This  is  the  translation  which  Dr.  Wilkinson 
gives  in  our  Chautauquan  course,  saying  that  it  is 
done  "  fitly  and  felicitously." 
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The  writer  gave  our  class  forty-eight  hours  for 
rendering  this  epigram  into  English  verse.  He 
received  in  answer  twenty-two  translations,  which 
interested  him  very  much.  Almost  every  one  had 
some  bright,  epigrammatic  expression,  which  showed 
that  the  epitaph  was  appreciated.  The  writer  pre- 
sented his  report  on  Thursday  evening,  before  a 
large  audience  who  seemed  to  him  very  much 
interested  when  he  read  the  different  epigrams 
sent  in  in  competition.  He  thinks  the  best  single 
line  we  got  was  by  Mrs.  Lizzie  M.  Bowles,  of 
Sugar  Hill,  N.  H.,  in  a  version  of  three  lines :  — 

"  She  taught  us  how  to  fight  and,  fighting,  die!  " 

But  he  awarded  the  prize  for  the  best  version  to 
Mrs.  Bowles  for  this  translation :  — 

"  Go  say  to  Sparta,  stranger,  here  we  lie, 
Her  loyal  sons;   she  taught  us  how  to  die." 

He  awarded  the  second  prize  to  Miss  Virginia 
B.  Ladd,  of  Meredith,  N.  H.,  also  of  our  class  of 
'88,  for  this  translation  :  — 

"  Go  tell  to  stern  Sparta,  O  stranger, 
That  we,  in  our  country's  cause, 
Here  gave,  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
Our  lives  to  obey  her  laws." 

He  gave  the  third  prize  to  Miss  Annette  M.  R. 
Cressy,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  of  the  graduating  class, 
for  this  version  :  — 

"  Go  tell  to  Sparta,  stranger,  why, 
Her  laws  obeying,  here  we  lie; 
Who  fights  for  her  must  win  or  die." 

The  prizes  were  very  modest,  being  simply 
printed  copies  of  a  little  story  of  the  writer's. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  other  translations  offered 
in  competition :  — 

"  Tell  them  at  Sparta,  on  this  mountain  side, 
We  knew  her  law,  we  kept  her  law,  and  died." 

"  To  Sparta,  stranger,  go  and  tell 
That  here  we  lie  where  erst  we  fell, 

To  hold  the  honor  of  her  name. 

Nor  count  we  aught,  nor  ask  to  live, 

But  by  her  laws  our  lives  we  give, 

Lustre  to  add  to  Sparta's  fame. 

Obedience  is  the  patriot's  law." 

"  Go,  stranger,  and  to  Sparta  tell 

Why  here  in  countless  heaps  we  lie; 
We  follow  Sparta's  teaching  well, 
And  where  we  meet  defeat,  we  die." 

"  Go  tell  to  Sparta,  stranger,  what  you  saw: 
That  here  we  lie,  obedient  to  her  law." 


The  following  letter  from  Franklin  to  his  friend 
Richard  Price,  written  near  the  close  of  Franklin's 
residence  in  France  as  American  minister,  is  of 
interest  in  connection  with  the  early  history  of 
town  libraries  in  New  England :  — 

"  Passv,  18  March,  1785. 
"DEAR   FRIEND:  —  My  nephew,  Mr.  Williams, 
will  have  the  honor  of  delivering  you  this  line.     It 
is  to  request  from  you  a  list  of  a  few  books,  to  the 


value  of  about  twenty-five  pounds,  such  as  are 
most  proper  to  inculcate  principles  of  sound  re- 
ligion and  just  government.  A  new  town  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  having  done  me  the  honor 
of  naming  itself  after  me,  and  proposing  to  build 
a  steeple  to  their  meeting-house  if  I  would  give 
them  a  bell,  I  have  advised  the  sparing  them- 
selves the  expense  of  a  steeple  for  the  present,  and 
that  they  would  accept  of  books  instead  of  a  bell, 
sense  being  preferable  to  sound.  These  are,  there- 
fore, intended  as  the  commencement  of  a  little 
parochial  library  for  the  use  of  a  society  of  intel- 
ligent, respectable  farmers,  such  as  our  country 
people  generally  consist  of.  Besides  your  own 
works,  I  would  only  mention,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  my  sister,  Stennett's  '  Discourses  on  Per- 
sonal Religion,'  which  may  be  one  book  of  the 
number,  if  you  know  and  approve  it. 

With  the  highest  esteem  and  respect,  I  am  ever, 
my  dear  friend,  yours  most  affectionately 

B.  Franklin." 

Dr.  Price,  in  the  course  of  a  letter  dated  at 
Newington  Green,  June  3,  1785,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  Mr.  Williams's  visit,  says,  "  I  have,  ac- 
cording to  your  desire,  furnished  him  with  a  list 
of  such  books  on  religion  and  government  as  I 
think  some  of  the  best,  and  added  a  present  to  the 
parish  that  is  to  bear  your  name,  of  such  of  my 
own  publications  as  I  think  may  not  be  unsuitable. 
Should  this  be  the  commencement  of  parochial 
libraries  in  the  States,  it  will  do  great  good." 

The  books  were  duly  forwarded  to  the  town  of 
Franklin.  The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Emmons,  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  for  which  the  library  was  de- 
signed, preached  a  sermon  in  commemoration  of 
this  bounty,  entitled  "  The  Dignity  of  Man :  a 
Discourse  Addressed  to  the  Congregation  in 
Franklin  upon  the  Occasion  of  their  Receiving 
from  Dr.  Franklin  the  Mark  of  his  Respect  in  a 
Rich  Donation  of  Books,  Appropriated  to  the  Use 
of  a  Parish  Library."  This  sermon  was  printed  in 
the  year  1787,  with  the  following  dedication:  "To 
his  Excellency,  Benjamin  Franklin,  President  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Ornament  of  Genius, 
the  Patron  of  Science,  and  the  Boast  of  Man,  this 
Discourse  is  Inscribed,  with  the  Greatest  Defer- 
ence, Humility,  and  Gratitude,  by  his  Obliged  and 
most  Humble  Servant,  the  Author." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  of 
these  books  donated  by  Franklin  still  remain  in 
the  Franklin  Public  Library,  and  what  they  are. 
We  trust  that  there  is  now  a  good  steeple  on  the 
Franklin  meeting-house,  —  there  are  surely  half  a 
dozen  meeting-houses  now,  —  and  a  good  bell  in  it; 
but  we  particularly  hope  that,  among  the  pieces 
of  information  which  may  be  drawn  out  by  the 
series  of  articles  on  library  matters  presently  to 
appear  in  our  pages,  there  may  come  information 
about  the  fortunes  of  this  library  in  Franklin, 
which  had  so  interesting  a  beginning. 
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IT  was  as  long  ago  as  1827  that  Dr. 
Holmes  began  his  career  as  a  maker  of 
books.  In  that  year,  in  conjunction 
with  two  of  his  friends,  he  published  a 
little  volume  of  satirical  poems  on  the 
pictures  which  had  recently  been  opened 
for  exhibition  at  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 
He  was  then  only  eighteen  years  old ; 
but  the  leading  tendency  of  his  work  as 
an  author  had  already  developed  itself. 
Now,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  his  eye  is  not 
dimmed  nor  his  natural  force  of  intellect, 
of  wit  and  of  satire,  in  any  appreciable 
degree  abated. 

When  we  think  of  the  year  1827  we 
seem  to  be  carried  back  a  very  long  time, 
to  a  period  far  distant,  to  the  beginnings 
almost  of  our  national  existence  ;  but  when 
we  think  of  Dr.  Holmes  as  an  author,  and 
especially  as  a  poet  and  a  wit,  we  can  have 
no  feeling  but  that  of  his  being  in  the 
untarnished  fulness  of  his  powers.  His 
later  literary  work,  his  vigor  in  the  reading 
of  his  own  poems  on  special  occasions,  and 
his  addresses,  so  bright  and  strong,  not  long 
since,  give  us  no  impression  of  waning 
gifts. 

His  career  well  indicates  that  the  literary 
life  is  conducive  to  many  years,  and  to  a 
maturing  of  the  powers  to  the  very  last. 
The  recent  arrival  of  Tennyson  at  the 
period  of  fourscore  points  with  added 
emphasis  to  the  same  fact ;  and  we  must 
not  forget  that  Browning  is  seventy-seven, 
with  every  promise  of  reaching  fourscore. 
Nor  need  we  go  across  the  ocean  for  hints 
of  how  much  an  intellectual  career  aids  in 
the  gaining  of  length  of  life,  for  we  have 
our  own  Bancroft  nearly  arrived  at  ninety, 
and  Whittier  at  eighty-two.    Bryant  gained 


the  age  of  eighty-four,  and  then  an  accident 
cut  short  his  career ;  Emerson  reached 
seventy-nine,  and  Longfellow  seventy-five. 
If  Motley  did  not  go  beyond  sixty-three 
and  Cooper  beyond  sixty-two,  it  is  an  age 
much  beyond  the  average  ;  and  they  had 
both  worn  themselves  out  in  an  over-active 
service  as  authors,  in  connection  with  much 
employment  of  other  kinds.  Poe  is  almost 
the  only  instance  of  an  American  author 
of  special  ability  dying  at  an  early  age  or 
before  he  had  made  a  full  expression  of 
his  literary  powers.  When  he  died  there 
was  in  him  the  promise  of  something  much 
better  than  anything  he  had  accomplished  ; 
but  of  what  other  American  author  can 
this  be  said  ? 

We  cannot  look  to  the  poet  of  eighty 
for  much  further  bearing  of  fruit ;  but 
there  is  rich  compensation  in  his  being 
able  to  know  of  the  success  of  his  own 
labors.  Dr.  Holmes  has  wittily  said  that 
"  it  is  an  ungenerous  silence  which  leaves 
all  the  fair  words  of  honestly  earned  praise 
to  the  writer  of  obituary  notices  and  the 
marble- worker."  When  the  poet  sings  a 
true  song  the  world  receives  so  much 
benefit  that  it  is  good  for  it  to  make  a  full 
expression  of  joy  for  the  benefit  attained. 
It  would  not  be  good  for  us,  if  one  who 
had  conferred  upon  us  so  much  delight 
should  leave  us  without  our  giving  him  a 
genuine  heart-burst  of  praise.  His  fame 
is  our  glory,  as  his  success  adds  to  our 
national  inheritance  something  of  greater 
worth  than  the  increase  of  states. 

No  great  nation  has  ever  existed  without 
a  poet  to  sing  its  inmost  life,  and  to  make 
it  conscious,  in  a  finer  and  deeper  sense, 
of  those  spiritual  things  which  add  to  its 
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welfare.  There  may  have  been  great  aggre- 
gations of  people,  and  even  great  dynasties, 
without  a  poet  to  voice  their  struggles  and 
their  aspirations  ;  but  the  destiny  of  the 
people  whose  life  is  wrought  into  one  com- 
mon hope  and  aim  is  made  by  the  poet 
more  even  than  by  the  conqueror  or  the 
political  leader.  For  the  people  of  the 
American  republic  there  will  come  a  true 
national  life,  a  life  of  great  purpose  and 
finest  aspiration,  when  some  poet,  in  whose 
heart  its  spirit  is  fully  realized,  sings  for  it 
the  song  of  its  destiny. 

Of  Holmes  it  can  be  truly  said,  that  he 
is  an  American  poet.  His  manner  of  song 
is  not  greatly  unlike  that  of  his  English 
predecessors ;  but  the  spirit  of  his  verse 
is  democratic.  He  may  belong  to  the 
Brahman  class,  but  he  knows  no  aristoc- 
racy save  that  of  intellect  and  moral  aim. 
For  him  freedom  is  no  mere  name  or  a. 
thing  savoring  of  cant  or  a  word  to  shout 
on  special  occasions.  To  him  it  means  a 
democratic  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
men  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. No  one  can  closely  read  his  poems 
without  recognizing,  through  all  the  out- 
ward limitations  of  Boston  tradition  and 
culture,  that  he  is  a  friend  of  man,  a  lover 
of  his  race,  and  a  believer  in  the  common 
humanity.  That  makes  him  sing  of  free- 
dom : 

"  Hope  of  the  world  !     .     .     . 
Wear  thy  bright  arms  while  a  tyrant  remains, 
Stand  for  the  right  till  the  nations  shall  own 
Freedom   their    sovereign,    with     Law    for    her 

throne ! 

"  Freedom  !  sweet  freedom  !   our  voices  resound, 
Queen  by  God's  blessing,  unsceptred,  uncrowned  ! 
Freedom,  sweet  freedom,  our  pulses  repeat, 
Warm  with  her  life-blood,  as  long  as  they  beat !  " 

It  is  the  American  spirit  in  him  which 
makes  Dr.  Holmes,  in  The  Poet  at  the 
Breakfast  Table,  discuss  with  such  earnest- 
ness of  conviction  the  difference  between 
oriental  and  occidental  manhood,  and 
which  causes  him  to  find  in  the  first  a 
pernicious  self-abasement,  and  in  the  last 
a  noble  self-respect.  He  is  a  man  of  the 
West  in  saying  that,  "  a  true  man's  alle- 
giance  is  given  that  which  is  highest  in  his 
own  nature.  He  reverences  truth,  he 
loves  kindness,  he  respects  justice."  It  is 
the  democratic  spirit  in  him  which  causes 
him  to  say  that  we  are  outgrowing  all 
superstition  about  power,  whether  it  ap- 
pear in   political    or  spiritual    forms.      He 


loves  what  is  manly,  generous,  and  deeply 
sympathetic  ;  that  which  is  natural  with 
moral  purpose  and  vigorous  with  com- 
passionate regard  for  others.  It  is  the 
same  spirit  which  makes  him  say  :  "  This 
is  a  manly  world  we  live  in.  Our  rever- 
ence is  good  for  nothing  if  it  does  not 
begin  with  self-respect."  Out  of  a  true 
self-respect  comes  a  genuine  respect  for 
other  men  and  a  noble  reverence  for  God. 
This  is  not  the  spirit,  however,  of  oriental 
or  of  monarchical  institutions,  but  the 
spirit  of  democracy. 

An  entire  want  of  reverence  for  every- 
thing which  is  not  naturally  and  rationally 
worthy  of  reverence  is  shown  by  Dr. 
Holmes.  This  democratic  characteristic 
of  his  mind  manifests  itself  everywhere 
in  his  books ;  and  it  makes  him  a  radical 
in  religion,  as  it  makes  him  a  radical  in 
moral  conviction.  He  will  not  accept  as 
true  that  which  has  no  other  claim  than 
antiquity,  or  that  which  has  no  other 
claim  than  mere  authority.  This  tendency 
sometimes  makes  him  too  iconoclastic, 
and  it  sometimes  makes  him  strike  too 
heavy  blows  at  the  narrow  creeds  of  men ; 
but  it  is  a  genuine  part  of  the  man,  and 
a  part  of  his  democratic  equipment.  He 
will  accept  what  is  good  because  it  is  good, 
but  for  no  other  reason  whatever ;  and 
this  is  the  essence  of  the  democratic  con- 
ception of  man.  At  the  same  time,  Dr. 
Holmes  has  a  thorough-going  faith  in 
character  as  the  basis  of  all  that  is  manly. 
He  does  not  count  men  as  of  equal 
worth  morally  or  spiritually ;  but  man- 
hood, wherever  he  finds  it,  and  of  what- 
ever true  quality,  he  respects  and  honors. 
He  carries  his  conviction  of  the  worth  of 
manhood  so  far  that  he  says,  "  We  may 
confidently  trust  that  we  have  over  us  a 
Being  thoroughly  robust  and  grandly  mag- 
nanimous." He  will  not  even  believe  in 
God  as  acting  the  tyrant  or  playing  the 
autocrat. 

We  also  find  in  Dr.  Holmes  a  cheerful 
and  a  hopeful  spirit.  He  is  in  no  sense  a 
pessimist ;  he  will  not  believe  in  what  is 
gloomy  and  desponding.  His  mission  has 
been  to  cherish  hope  in  men,  and  to  plant 
courage  in  their  hearts.  The  tendency  of 
so  many  inquiring  spirits  in  our  century  to 
look  upon  the  world  as  dark  with  evil,  and 
as  being  the  worst  possible  world,  has  had 
from  him  no  approval.  He  is  an  optimist, 
a  believer  in  what  is  good,  and  one  having 
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faith  in  greater  good  yet  to  come  to  men. 
In  speaking  of  Emerson's  tendency  to 
take  hopeful  views  of  the  world,  he  says 
that  "  optimism  is  what  the  young  want,  and 
Emerson  could  no  more  help  taking  the 
hopeful  view  of  the  universe  and  its  future 
than  Claude  could  help  flooding  his  land- 
scapes with  sunshine."  In  another  way 
Holmes  has  quite  as  much  hope  as  Emer- 
son had,  and  quite  as  strong  a  faith  in  the 
good  which  the  universe  contains.  He  is 
less  given  to  the  philosophical  view  of  the 
subject,  and   more   to   that  daily  attitude 


medical  experience  and  his  observation  of 
the  need  men  have  of  earnestness  com- 
bined with  laughter. 

In  one  of  his  medical  lectures  Dr. 
Holmes  advises  students  to  go  to  their 
patients  in  a  cheerful  mood  ;  and  had  he 
been  called  to  lecture  to  the  beginners  in 
any  other  profession  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  given  the  same  advice  with  reference 
to  their  meeting  the  particular  class  of 
people  to  whom  they  are  called.  Those 
who  have  regarded  him  merely  as  a  wit,  as 
a  maker  of  humorous   poems,   and   as   a 
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of  mind  and  heart  which  sees  and  makes 
sunshine  all  about.  His  whole  life  seems 
to  be  bright  with  joy ;  and  even  the  dis- 
secting-room he  can  relieve  of  its  horror 
by  thoughts  that  cheer. 

The  humor  of  Dr.  Holmes  comes  out 
of  his  conception  of  life  as  made  for  joy. 
He  laughs  because  he  feels  that  we  ought 
to  laugh,  as  well  as  because  it  is  natural  to 
him.  His  effort  has  been  to  laugh  men 
out  of  their  faults,  rather  than  to  drive  out 
the  faults  with  a  schoolmaster's  rod  of 
didactic  correction.  In  this  he  has  well 
succeeded,  for  he  is  not  more  a  wit  than 
a  philosopher.  Indeed,  behind  all  his 
humor  is  a  motive  of  strong  moral  pur- 
pose, acquired  to  a  large  degree  from  his 


sayer  of  bright  things,  have  quite  mistaken 
the  man  and  his  aims.  His  belief  in  the 
philosophy  of  joy  has  been  at  the  heart  of 
his  severe  criticisms  of  the  old  forms  of 
theology ;  and  he  has  believed  that  it  is 
better  to  make  men  laugh  at  the  very  hap- 
piness of  life  than  to  weep  with  fear  at  its 
evil.  To  him,  as  much  as  to  Whittier, 
God  is  the  Eternal  Goodness ;  and  he  has 
not  been  able  to  think  of  God  as  wishing 
for  anything  else  than  the  happiness  of  his 
creatures. 

In  his  earlier  poems  it  was  the  humorous 
side  of  his  genius  which  Dr.  Holmes  showed 
to  the  public.  He  rises  to  a  higher  level 
in  the  absurd  than  did  Hood  ;  and  he  has 
the  subtle  quality  of  Charles  Lamb,  in  that 
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rarer  and  more  thoughtful  form  of  wit 
which  he  presents  in  his  prose.  Some  of 
his  poems,  like  The  Height  of  the  Ridicu- 
lous and  The  Music- Grinders,  have  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  laughter ;  but 
there  are  others  that  mingle  wit  and  pathos, 
like  The  Last  Leaf.  In  that  school-boy 
poem  in  which  he  relates  the  experiences 
of  the  tailor,  he  combines  humor  and  truth 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself ;  and  the 
thought  with  which  it  closes  has  been  his 
own  from  his  earliest  days  as  an  author  to 
the  present  time  : 

"  It  is  a  joy  to  straighten  out  one's  limbs, 
And  leap  elastic  from  the  level  counter, 
Leaving  the  petty  grievances  of  earth, 
The  breaking  thread,  the  din  of  clashing  shears, 
And  all  the  needles  that  do  wound  the  spirit, 
For  such  a  soothing  hour  of  soothing  silence. 
Kind  Nature,  shuffling  in  her  loose  undress, 
Lays  bare  her  shady  bosom;  ■ —  I  can  feel 
With  all  around  me ;  —  I  can  hail  the  flowers 
That  sprig  earth's  mantle,  —  and  yon  quiet  bird, 
That  rides  the  stream,  is  to  me  as  a  brother. 
The  vulgar  know  not  all  the  hidden  pockets, 
Where  Nature  stows  away  her  loveliness." 

In  the  laughter  of  Dr.  Holmes  there  is 
pure  enjoyment  of  life,  and  a  desire  to 
lead  men  out  of  their  follies.  When  he 
laughs  at  the  old-fashioned  man  tottering 
along  the  street,  it  is  out  of  no  malice  or 
any  want  of  respect  for  the  aged  and  in- 
firm. That  is  why  he  apologizes  for  his 
rudeness  : 

"  I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At  him  here; 
But  the  old  three-cornered  hat, 
And  the  breeches,  and  all  that, 

Are  so  queer ! 

"  And  if  I  should  live  to  be 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree 

In  the  spring, 
Let  them  smile,  as  I  do  now, 
At  the  old  forsaken  bough 

Where  I  cling." 

[t  is  the  pathos  of  these  last  lines  that 
makes  the  richness  of  the  humor,  a  pathos 
that  is  deep  and  sympathetic.  If  he  laughs 
at  what  is  amusing  in  the  deeds  or  in  the 
characters  of  men,  he  can  weep  with  them 
too  ;  and  by  his  weeping  he  shows  that  he 
is  fully  alive  to  their  distresses  and  their 
sorrows.  It.  is  only  a  moment's  touch 
from  laughter  to  tears;  and  he  has  the 
gift  of  passing  quickly  from  one  to  the 
other.     He  has  truly  recognized  the  fact 


that  pathos  lies  deeper  in  the  nature  than 
humor,  and  that  humor  must  have  its  basis 
in  the  pathetic  when  it  is  most  serviceable 
and  most  human. 

As  long  ago  as  in  the  Autocrat,  Dr. 
Holmes  stated  the  truth  that  wit  gives 
only  a  partial  view  of  life  ;  and  what  he 
so  admirably  expressed  in  that  book  may 
be  applied  to  his  own  wit,  both  in  poetry 
and  prose.  "There  is  a  perfect  conscious- 
ness," he  said,  "in  every  form  of  wit, — 
using  that  term  in  its  general  sense,  —  that 
its  essence  consists  in  a  partial  and  in- 
complete view  of  whatever  it  touches.  It 
throws  a  single  ray,  separated  from  the 
rest,  —  red,  yellow,  blue,  or  any  interme- 
diate shade,  —  upon  an  object ;  never  white 
light ;  that  is  the  province  of  wisdom. 
We  get  beautiful  effects  from  wit,  —  all 
the  prismatic  colors,  —  but  never  the  ob- 
ject as  it  is  in  fair  daylight."  This  is  so 
wise,  and  so  well  stated,  we  cannot  but 
see  that  Dr.  Holmes  knows  whereof  he 
speaks,  and  that  he  seeks  no  untruthful 
place  for  the  wit  he  has  cultivated  with 
such  skill.  Though  by  nature  and  by  phi- 
losophy he  is  a  wit,  he  knows  too  well  the 
worth  of  that  form  of  mental  activity  to 
give  it  any  other  office  than  that  which 
belongs  to  it  legitimately. 

Dr.  Holmes  has  been  classed  as  a  writer 
of  society  verses ;  but  that  is  quite  too 
low  an  estimate  of  his  best  work.  Many 
of  his  best  poems  are  in  serious  mood, 
and  are  based  on  religion  and  philosophy 
rather  than  on  the  passing  shows  of  social 
existence.  A  large  number  of  his  poems, 
it  is  true,  might  well  be  classed  as  vers  de 
societe  ;  but  they  do  not  by  any  means  in- 
clude all  his  best  or  most  characteristic 
pieces.  He  knows  the  life  of  society,  and 
he  knows  how  to  describe  that  life ;  and 
yet  he  is  able  to  rise  above  it,  and  to  con- 
sider it  from  a  higher  point  of  view.  This 
it  is  which  marks  even  his  most  trifling 
verses  :  that  they  probe  social  existence  to 
its  core,  and  that  they  are  not  content 
with  its  own  passing  humors.  His  personal 
poems  and  his  college  poems  have  a  more 
serious  purpose  than  the  exposure  of  social 
defects.  They  have  as  much  of  pathos  as 
of  humor,  and  they  have  as  much  of  wis- 
dom as  of  wit.  The  truth  of  this  remark 
is  well  indicated  in  that  earliest  of  the 
many  class  poems,  Bill  and  Joe,  where 
the  humor  is  well  concealed  under  the 
guise  of  a  ripened  wisdom. 
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"  How  Bill  forgets  his  hour  of  pride, 
While  Joe  sits  smiling  at  his  side; 
How  Joe,  in  spite  of  Time's  disguise, 
Finds  the  old  schoolmate  in  his  eyes,  — 
Those  calm,  stern  eyes  that  melt  and  fill 
As  Joe  looks  fondly  up  at  Bill. 

"Ah,  pensive  scholar,  what  is  fame? 
A  fitful  tongue  of  leaping  flame ; 
A  giddy  whirlwind's  fickle  gust, 
That  lifts  a  pinch  of  mortal  dust; 
A  few  swift  years,  and  who  can  show 
Which  dust  was  Bill  and  which  was  Joe?  " 

In  playful  mood  that  is  more  than  half 
serious,  these   class  poems  were  written  ; 


and  they  often  show  the  best  quality  of 
Dr.  Holmes's  work  as  a  poet.  They  show 
him  the  boy  yet,  even  when  he  had  reached 
half  a  century  of  years  ;  but  a  boy  who 
has  gained  the  sage's  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  the  passing  years. 

"  Yes,  we're  boys,  —  always  playing  with  tongue 

or  with  pen,  — 
And  I  sometimes  have  asked,  Shall  we  ever  be 

men? 
Shall  we  always  be  youthful,  and  laughing,  and 

gay, 
Till    the    last    dear    companion    drops    smiling 

away?  " 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Holmes 
will  always  be  a  boy,  even  if  his  fourscore 
years  should  grow  to  a  century.  The 
spirit  of  the  boy  is  in  him,  and  will  not 
out  at  any  bidding  whatsoever.  Not  more 
the  boy  in  the  love  of  fun  than  in  the  ties 
which  bind  him  to  the  companions  of  the 
past.  It  was  this  that  made  him  sing 
with  pathos  at  a  later  time  : 


of  moral  conviction.  He  never  laughs 
with  the  vice,  but  he  turns  against  it  the 
keen  satire  of  his  wit,  to  make  it  more 
ugly  and  hateful.  While  he  believes  in 
joy  and  happiness,  he  does  not  believe 
in  them  at  the  expense  of  virtue  or  at  the 
expense  of  truth.  When  men  come  into  the 
open  air,  and  accept  the  ways  of  natural 
things,  and  rejoice  in  the  goodness  of  life, 


Dr.   Holmes's  Residence,   Beacon  Street,    Boston. 


"  O  silent  voice,  that  cheered  so  long 
Our  manhood's  marching  day, 
Without  thy  breath  of  heavenly  song 
How  weary  seems  the  way  ! 

"  Vain  every  pictured  phrase  to  tell 
Our  sorrowing  heart's  desire; 
The  shattered  harp,  the  broken  shell, 
The  silent,  unstrung  lyre; 

"  For  youth  was  round  us  while  he  sang; 
[t glowed  in  every  tone; 
With  bridal  chimes  the  echoes  rang, 
And  made  the  past  our  own. 

"  O  blissful  dream  !     Our  nursery  joys 
We  know  must  have  an  end, 
but  Love  and  friendship's  broken  toys 
May  Ood's  good  angels  mend  !  " 

The  follies  and  the  vices  of  society  have 
often  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Holmes, 
and  he  has  dealt  with  these  after  a  manner 
which  shows  his  moral  insight.  He  not 
only  laughs  at  the  follies  of  men,  but  lie 
often  strikes  at  them  with  the  deadly  force 


it  is  right  for  them  to  laugh ;  but  he  would 
not  have  them  covet  the  evil  for  the  sake 
of  pleasure  or  turn  into  the  dark  for  the 
joy  of  what  is  sensual.  He  has  been  a 
preacher  all  his  life  of  the  most  serious 
gospel  of  duty  and  fidelity. 

In  trying  to  do  full  justice  to  the  poetry 
of  Dr.  Holmes,  account  must  be  taken  of 
his  patriotic  verses.  At  the  very  outset 
of  his  career  he  made  his  plea  for  "  Old 
Ironsides,"  which  not  only  made  him  fa- 
mous, but  showed  how  deeply  he  loved 
every  true  memory  of  his  country's  deeds. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  break  up  the  war- 
ship Constitution,  —  proposed  that  "the 
harpies  of  the  shore  "  should  "  pluck  the 
eagle  of  the  sea,"  —  he  made  this  pro- 
posal in  verse  : 

"  O,  better  that  her  shattered  hulk 
Should  sink  beneath  the  wave; 
Her  thunders  shook  the  mighty  deep, 
And  there  should  be  her  grave; 
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"  Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag, 
Set  every  threadbare  sail, 
And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms, 
The  lightning  and  the  gale." 

A  little  too  much  of  cultured  fastidious- 
ness may  have  kept  Dr.  Holmes  from 
taking  part  with  the  friends  of  the  anti- 
slavery  cause,  even  though  his  cousin, 
Wendell  Phillips,  was  one  of  its  leaders. 
If  he  was  inclined  to  hold  back  in  the 
early  hours  of  that  agitation,  his  attitude 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  amply 
redeemed  his  character  as  a  true  lover  of 
his  country,  and  as  a  genuine  friend  of 
liberty.  His  poems 
had  no  little  effect 
in  spreading  Union 
convictions,  and  in 
strengthening  many 
for  the  struggle  in  be- 
half of  an  undivided 
nation.  As  early  as 
March,  1861,  he  sent 
out  his  word  of  ap- 
peal to  "  Sister  Caro- 
line," which  breathed 
the  most  kindly  spirit 
toward  the  South,  and 
which  yet  spbke  a 
stern  purpose  of  un- 
compromising devo- 
tion to  the  Union 
as  a  whole.  These 
words  at  that  time 
were  almost  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  prophecy : 


Though  darkened  with  sulphur,  though  cloven 

with  steel, 
The   blue   arch    will    brighten,    the   waters    will 

heal." 


In 


Holmes  gave  voice 


numerous  poems  and  hymns  Dr. 
to  his  patriotic  feel- 
ings. He  was  at  no  time  a  silent  or  un- 
moved spectator  of  the  great  struggle  for 
freedom,  and  as  it  went  on  he  grew  more 
and  more  to  believe  with  the  whole  heart 
in  the  broader  liberty  in  which  only  it  could 
end.  Perhaps  his  Army  Hymn,  more 
clearly  than  anything  else,  showed  the 
thought  which  was  strongest  in  him : 


Looking  toward  Cambridge,  from  Dr.   Hofmes's  Study  Window. 


"  Has  our  love  all  died  out?    Have  its  altars  grown 

cold? 
Has  the  curse   come  at  last  which  the  fathers 

foretold  ? 
Then  Nature  must  teach  us  the  strength  of  the 

chain 
That  her  petulant  children  would  sever  in  vain. 

"  They  may  fight  till  the  buzzards  are  gorged  with 

their  spoil, 
Till  the  harvest  grows  black  as  it  rots  in  the  soil, 
Till  the  wolves  and  the  catamounts  troop  from 

their  caves, 
And  the  shark  tracks  the  pirate,  the  lord  of  the 

waves; 

"  In  vain  is  the  strife  !     When  its  fury  is  past, 
Their  fortunes  must  flow  in  one  channel  at  last, 
As  the  torrents  that  rush  from  the  mountains  of 

snow 
Roll  mingled  in /peace  through  the  valleys  below. 

"  Our  Union  is  river,  lake,  ocean,  and  sky : 
Man  breaks  not  the  medal,  when  God  cuts  the 
die! 


"  Wake  in  our  breasts  the  living  fires, 
The  holy  faith  that  warmed  our  sires; 
Thy  hand  hath  made  our  Nation  free ; 
To  die  for  her  is  serving  Thee." 

Although  Dr.  Holmes  is  known  almost 
wholly  as  a  humorous  poet,  yet  more  than 
one-half  of  his  published  verses  are  on 
serious  subjects  and  in  very  earnest  mood. 
Several  of  his  best  poems  are  marked  by 
a  lofty  spiritual  aspiration,  and  they  touch 
some  of  the  deepest  sentiments  in  human 
nature.  Among  these  are  his  Chambered 
Nautilus,  Iris,  her  Book,  Fantasia,  and 
other  similar  pieces,  including  several  not 
contained  in  the  Breakfast-Table  series 
of  volumes.  None  of  these  has  gained 
so  great  popularity  as  The  Chambered 
Nautilus,  which  voices  in  its  last  verse 
the  thought  and  the  aspiration  of  our 
time. 
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Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past ! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting 
sea  !  " 


In  this  poem,  full  of  calm  and  yet  deep 
feeling,  the  desire  of  our  time  for  progress 
is  given  expression.  It  is  no  self-abasing 
desire  for  escape  from  the  struggles  of  life 
which  he  here  utters,  but  a  manly  and 
robust  wish  to  know  whatever  the  world 
has  to  give,  and  to  go  upward  towards  the 
light.  It  is  a  spirit  of  aspiration  and  growth 
and  self-conquest  which  is  the  thought  of 
this  noble  poem  —  a  spirit  that  has  rever- 
ence for  God,  and  yet  which  does  not  feel 
that  cringing  is  the  best  worship  which  can 
be  given  to  Him.  It  is  a  faith  that  makes 
one  stand  well  on  his  feet,  with  head  erect, 
and  eyes  lifted  to  the  heavens  of  highest 
desire,  to  which  he  gives  utterance  not 
only  in  this  poem,  but  in  others.  This 
conviction  concerning  the  true  religious 
attitude  has  been  expressed  in  several  of 
the  poems  in  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table.  These  poems  are  not  so  well 
known  as  they  deserve  to  be,  nor  are  they 
so  popular  as  their  real  poetical  merit 
would  demand.  Perhaps  they  are  a  little 
too  radical  in  tone  to  suit  the  taste  of  many 
readers,  and  they  may  have  too  much  the 
air  of  controversy.  In  reading  such  poems, 
however,  we  ought  to  compare  them  care- 
fully with  those  by  the  same  author  which 
do  approve  themselves  wholly  to  our  taste, 
and  then  we  shall  be  better  prepared  to  do 
them  justice. 

It  is  very  plain  that  Dr.  Holmes  is  a 
man  of  earnest  religious  convictions,  and 
that  he  has  the  true  poet's  capacity  for  the 
recognition  of  the  worth  of  spiritual  reali- 
ties. If  he  combats  certain  religious  pos- 
tures of  mind,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  a 
larger  and  a  more  helpful  faith.  He 
teaches  us  that  we  can  best  serve  God  by 
/:rv\<A-  to  our  fellow-men,  and  that  we 
ought  to  worship  him  by  the  recognition 
of  the  laws  on  which  he  has  based  our 
highest  manhood.  He  has  caught  the 
new  spirit  of  the  new  time,  and  he  utters 
it  with  somewhat  bold  and  confident 
speech,  and  yet  with  speech  reverent  and 
worshipful.  This  is  his  word  of  confidence 
in  the  questioning  tendency  of  our  day  : 


"  My  life  shall  be  a  challenge,  not  a  truce  ! 
This  is  my  homage  to  the  mightier  powers, 
To  ask  my  boldest  question,  undismayed 
By  muttered  threats  that  some  hysteric  sense 
Of  wrong  or  insult  will  convulse  the  throne 
Where  wisdom  reigns  supreme;    and  if  I  err, 
They  all  must  err  who  have  to  feel  their  way 
As  bats  that  fly  at  noon;    for  what  are  we 
But  creatures  of  the  night,  dragged  forth  by  day, 
Who  needs  must  stumble,  and  with  stammering 

steps 
Spell  out  their  paths  in  syllables  of  pain? 

"  Thou  wilt  not  hold  in  scorn  the  child  who  dares 
Look  up  to  Thee,  the  Father,  —  dares  to  ask 
More  than  Thy  wisdom  answers.    From  thy  hand 
The  worlds  were  cast;   yet  every  leaflet  claims 
From  that  same  hand  its  little  shining  sphere 
Of  star-lit  clew;   thine  image,  the  great  sun, 
Girt  with  his  mantle  of  tempestuous  flame, 
Glares  in  mid-heaven;   but  to  his  noon-tide  blaze 
The  slender  violet  lifts  its  lidless  eye, 
And  from  the  splendor  steals  its  fairest  hue, 
Its  sweetest  perfume  from  the  scorching  fire." 

Such  poems  as  this  are  in  too  thoughtful 
mood,  and  they  have  not  movement  and 
simplicity  enough,  to  make  them  popular 
with  those  who  turn  to  poetry  for  an 
expression  of  the  common  hopes  and  con- 
victions of  men.  They  are  too  didactic  in 
temper  and  method  to  catch  the  ear  of 
the  moving  crowd.  They  show  the  bent  of 
Dr.  Holmes's  mind,  however,  and  that  with 
all  his  robustness  of  attitude  he  is  strongly 
religious,  and  of  a  most  devout  heart. 

So  much  need  not  have  been  said  of 
Dr.  Holmes's  more  serious  poems,  had 
it  not  seemed  desirable  to  correct  the 
impression  that  he  is  only  a  writer  of 
humorous  and  society  verses.  He  is  too 
often  judged  by  a  few  of  his  poems,  and 
not  by  the  whole  body  of  them.  Many 
persons  know  his  Wonderful  One-Hoss 
Shay  who  have  never  heard  of  The 
Chambered  Nautilus,  which  appeared  in 
the  same  volume,  and  is  a  far  better 
poem  on  any  estimate  of  poetic  values. 
It  is  equally  impossible  to  understand  why 
the  poem  on  Iris  should  not  be  better 
known,  for  it  is  as  tender  and  pathetic 
with  a  loving  humanity  as  Hood's  Bridge 
of  Sighs. 

"  She  knew  not  love,  yet  lived  in  maiden  fancies, — 
Walked  simply  clad,  a  queen  of  high  romances, 
And  talked  strange  tongues  with  angels  in  her 
trances. 

"  Twin-souled  she  seemed,  a  two-fold  nature  wear- 
ing,— 
Sometimes  a  flashing  falcon  in  her  daring, 
Then  a  poor  mateless  dove  that  droops  despair- 
ing. 
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"  Questioning  all  things :    Why  her  Lord  had  sent 

her? 
What  were  these  torturing  gifts,  and  wherefore 

lent  her? 
Scornful  as  spirit  fallen,  its  own  tormentor. 

"  And   then    all    tears    and    anguish :     Queen    of 
Heaven, 
Sweet  Saints,  and  Thou  by  mortal  sorrows  riven, 
Save  me  !     O,  save  me  !     Shall  I  die  forgiven?  " 

It  is  not  the  widest  range  of  poetic  ex- 
pression we  find  in  the  poetry  of  Dr. 
Holmes,  for  he  has  tried  no  long  flights, 
and  has  kept  close  to  a  few  simple  poetic 
forms.  There  is  varied  humanity  in  his 
verse,  however,  if  not  many  moods  of  sing- 
ing. His  gifts  as  a  poet  are  indeed  lim- 
ited, and  place  in  the  highest  rank  will  not 
be  claimed  for  him,  but  it  is  good  for  us 
to  have  had  so  genial  a  poet  with  us  so 
long.  •  No  lover  of  American  literature 
can  be  other  than  an  admirer  of  Dr. 
Holmes,  and  of  the  bright  and  helpful  ad- 
ditions he  has  made  to  our  library.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  gauge  the  measure  of 
his  fame  in  the  future  ;  but  that  fame  will 
remain  with  him  we  cannot  doubt.  He 
has  written  much  that  the  world  will  not 
care  to  let  die,  both  in  'poetry  and  prose. 
His  relations  to  our  national  life  will  also 
help  in  no  small  way  to  keep  alive  his 
name  and  his  books. 

Dr.  Holmes  believes  in  "  the  great  sun- 
kindled,  constructive  imaginations  "  of  the 
poets,  and  in  the  supreme  worth  of  their 
mission  to  the  world.  Although  he  has 
written  much  more  in  prose  than  in  verse, 
it  is  the  poet  rather  than  the  novelist  or 
the  essayist  to  whom  he  gives  the  highest 
place.  Above  all  other  arts  that  of  poetry 
undoubtedly  stands  supreme  in  the  power 
to  touch  men  with  divine  influence,  and 
not  less  in  power  to  produce  an  artistic 
form  of  enduring  excellence.  The  poet 
speaks  to  the  heart  and  to  the  soul  as  no 
other  artist  does,  and  he  can,  if  a  true 
creator,  produce  mightier  imaginative  be- 
ings than  is  possible  by  the  means  of  any 
other  art. 

"  If  I  should  confess  the  truth,"  says  Dr. 
Holmes  in  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table,  "  there  is  no  merely  earthly  immor- 
tality that  I  envy  so  much  as  the  poet's. 


If  your  name  is  to  live  at  all,  it  is  so 
much  more  to  have  it  live  in  people's 
hearts  than  only  in  their  brains  !  I  don't 
know  that  one's  eyes  fill  with  tears  when 
he  thinks  of  the  famous  inventor  of  loga- 
rithms, but  a  song  of  Burns's  or  a  hymn  of 
Charles  Wesley's  goes  straight  to  your 
heart,  and  you  can't  help  loving  both  of 
them,  the  sinner  as  well  as  the  saint.  The 
works  of  other  men  live,  but  their  person- 
ality dies  out  of  their  labors ;  the  poet, 
who  reproduces  himself  in  his  creation,  as 
no  other  artist  does  or  can,  goes  down  to 
posterity  with  all  his  personality  blended 
with  whatever  is  imperishable  in  his  song." 

As  we  look  back  upon  Dr.  Holmes's 
eighty  years,  we  are  impressed  with  his 
fidelity  to  literature  in  the  best  sense.  To 
him  it  has  not  been  a  means  of  getting 
bread  and  butter,  but  a  means  of  reaching 
his  fellow-men  with  whatever  good  and 
helpful  thoughts  have  come  to  him.  To 
be  sure  he  has  not  been  under  the  neces- 
sity of  writing  that  he  might  live,  and  so  he 
has  written  because  he  had  something  to 
say  and  from  pure  love  of  poetry,  whether 
in  verse  or  prose.  He  has  used  his  gifts 
well,  lavishly  and  yet  never  indiscreetly. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  American 
poet  he  has  been  loved  for  himself  rather 
than  for  his  poetry.  There  is  something 
so  bright  and  genial  about  the  man  that 
his  readers  have  come  to  admire  him  as  a 
human  being,  as  one  of  kindred  heart  with 
themselves,  and  to  forget  him  as  a  maker 
of  verses  or  of  witty  sayings  in  prose. 
This  is  altogether,  when  we  look  into  it 
closely,  to  his  praise  as  a  man  and  to  his 
glory  as  a  poet.  After  all,  it  is  the  human 
heart  in  any  poetry,  and  the  human  ex- 
perience of  joy  or  sorrow  or  pain,  which 
makes  it  capable  of  touching  the  world 
with  a  sense  of  richest  worth.  Dr.  Holmes 
has  been  sending  forth  his  poems  for  more 
than  sixty  years,  and  they  have  lightened 
the  burdens  of  many  a  human  being.  He 
has  found  his  themes  everywhere,  as  he 
says  in  one  of  his  books  that  the  poet 
ought ;  but  most  of  all  has  he  found  them 
in  the  heart,  and  to  the  heart  they  have  all 
been  sent.  It  is  the  guarantee  of  his  grow- 
ing fame. 
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JOHN  ROBINSON'S  farewell  address 
to  the  Pilgrims  as  they  were  leaving 
Holland  was  an  utterance  so  noble  and 
so  great  that  it  is  entitled  to  the  same  high 
place  in  the  history  of  American  religion  as 
that  accorded  Washington's  farewell  address 
in  the  domain  of  our  politics.  It  is  our 
religious  Magna  Charta.  We  do  not  find 
it  in  Bradford's  pathetic  account  of  the  de- 
parture from  Leyden  and  Delfthaven.  The 
report  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  in  the 
narrative  of  Winslow.  It  is  useful  to  read 
it  at  this  time,  when  our  interest  is  drawn 
anew  to  Plymouth  and  the  Pilgrims  ;  for  in- 
tellectually John  Robinson  was  the  Father 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  It  is  interesting 
further  to  read  it  now,  for  the  sake  of  read- 
ing with  it  the  stirring  lines,  much  too  lit- 
tle read,  which  it  inspired  Dr.  Holmes  to 
write.  The  important  part  of  the  address, 
as  given  by  Winslow,  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  In  the  next  place,  for  the  wholsome  counsell 
Mr.  Robinson  gave  that  part  of  the  Church  where- 
of he  was  Pastor,  at  their  departure  from  him  to 
begin  the  great  worke  of  Plantation  in  New  Eng- 
land, amongst  other  wholsome  Instructions  and 
Exhortations,  hee  used  these  expressions,  or  to 
the  same  purpose;  We  are  now  ere  long  to  part 
asunder,  and  the  Lord  knoweth  whether  ever  he 
should  live  to  see  our  faces  again  :  but  whether  the 
Lord  had  appointed  it  or  not,  he  charged  us  be- 
fore God  and  his  blessed  Angels,  to  follow  him  no 
further  then  he  followed  Christ.  And  if  God 
should  reveal  anything  to  us  by  any  other  instru- 
ment of  his,  to  be  as  ready  to  receive  it,  as  ever 
we  were  to  receive  any  truth  by  his  Ministery : 
For  he  was  very  confident  the  Lord  had  more 
truth  and  light  yet  to  breake  forth  out  of  his  holy 
Word.  He  took  occasion  also  miserably  to  be- 
waile  the  state  and  condition  of  the  Reformed 
churches,  who  were  come  to  a  period  in  Religion, 
and  would  goe  no  further  than  the  instruments  of 
their  Reformation  :  as  for  example,  the  Lutherans 
they  could  not  be  drawne  to  goe  beyond  what 
Ltither  saw,  for  whatever  part  of  God's  will  he  had 
further  imparted  and  revealed  to  Calvin,  they  will 
rather  die  than  embrace  it.  And  so  also,  saith  he, 
you  see  the  Calvinists,  they  stick  where  he  left 
them:  A  misery  much  to  bee  lamented;  For 
though  they  were  precious  shining  lights  in  their 
times,  yet  God  had  not  revealed  his  whole  will  to 
them  :  And  were  they  now  living,  saith  hee,  they 
would  bee  as  ready  and  willing  to  embrace  further 
light,  as  that  they  had  received.  Here  also  he 
put  us  in  mind  of  our  Church-Covenant  (at  least 
that  part  of  it;  whereby  wee  promise  and  cove- 
nant with  Cod  and  one  with  another,  to  receive 
whatsoever  light  or  truth  shall  be  made  known  to 


us  from  his  written  Word  :  but  withall  exhorted  us 
to  take  heed  what  we  received  for  truth,  and  well 
to  examine  and  compare,  and  weigh  it  with  other 
Scriptures  of  truth,  before  we  received  it;  For, 
saith  he,  It  is  not  possible  the  Christian  world 
should  come  so  lately  out  of  such  thick  Anti-chris- 
tian  darknesse,  and  that  full  perfection  of  knowl- 
edge should  breake  forth  at  once." 

It  would  seem  that  this  prophetic  word 
would  have  proved  an  inspiration  to  many 
a  New  England  poet ;  but  Dr.  Holmes's 
Robinson  of  Leyden  is,  so  far  as  we  re- 
member, the  only  poem  of  which  it  is  the 
theme.    That  fine  little  poem  is  as  follows : 

"  Before  the  Speedwell's  anchor  swung, 

Ere  yet  the  Mayflower's  sail  was  spread, 
While  round  his  feet  the  Pilgrims  clung, 
The  pastor  spake,  and  thus  he  said  :  — 

'  Men,  brethren,  sisters,  children  dear  ! 
God  calls  you  hence  from  over  sea; 
Ye  may  not  build  by  Haerlem  Meer, 
Nor  yet  along  the  Zuyder-Zee. 

'  Ye  go  to  bear  the  saving  word 

To  tribes  unnamed  and  shores  untrod : 
Heed  well  the  lessons  ye  have  heard 
From  those  old  teachers  taught  of  God. 

'  Yet  think  not  unto  them  was  lent 
All  light  for  all  the  coming  days, 
And  Heaven's  eternal  wisdom  spent 
In  making  straight  the  ancient  ways : 

'  The  living  fountain  overflows 
For  every  flock,  for  every  lamb, 
Nor  heeds,  though  angry  creeds  oppose 
With  Luther's  dike  or  Calvin's  dam.' 

He  s*pake  :  with  lingering,  long  embrace, 
With  tears  of  love  and  partings  fond, 

They  floated  down  the  creeping  Maas, 
Along  the  isle  of  Ysselmond. 

They  passed  the  frowning  towers  of  Briel, 
The  '  Hook  of  Holland's  '  shelf  of  sand, 

And  grated  soon  with  lifting  keel 
The  sullen  shores  of  Fatherland. 

No  home  for  these  !  —  too  well  they  knew 
The  mitred  king  behind  the  throne;  — 

The  sails  were  set,  the  pennons  flew, 

And  westward  ho  !  for  worlds  unknown. 

And  these  were  they  who  gave  us  birth, 
The  Pilgrims  of  the  sunset  wave, 

Who  won  for  us  this  virgin  earth, 
And  freedom  with  the  soil  they  gave. 

The  pastor  slumbers  by  the  Rhine, — 

In  alien  earth  the  exiles  lie, — 
Their  nameless  graves  our  holiest  shrine, 

His  words  our  noblest  battle-cry  ! 
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Still  cry  them,  and  the  world  shall  hear, 
Ye  dwellers  by  the  storm-swept  sea  ! 

Ye  have  not  built  by  Haerlem  Meer, 
Nor  on  the  land-locked  Zuyder-Zee  !  " 

This  poem  was  written  thirty  years  ago, 
first  appearing  in  The  Professor  at  the 
Breakfast  Table.  It  may  have  been 
twenty  years  before  this  that  Dr.  Holmes 
wrote  that  other  beautiful  Pilgrim  poem, 
also  so  prophetic,  The  Pilgrim's  Visiott. 
It  was  certainly  one  of  his  earlier  poems, 
and  we  think  that  it  is  one  of  his  favorite 
poems.  Those  who  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  present  at  the  Old  South  Meeting 
House  on  that  evening,  perhaps  three 
years  ago,  when  Dr.  Holmes  read  pub- 
licly from  his  poems,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Lowell,  will  remember  the  pathos  and 
the  power  which  he  put  into  this.  The 
earlier  verses  picture  the  severe  life  at  old 
Plymouth,  the  freezing  cabin  in  the  twi- 
light, the  trees  clad  with  icicles,  the  savages 
lurking  in  the  forest,  and  then  the  Pilgrim's 
vision,  covered  by  the  verses  which  we 
quote,  and  which  are  followed  by  others 
paying  strong  and  tender  tribute  to  the 
Fathers. 

"  Come  hither,  God-be-glorified, 

And  sit  upon  my  knee, 
Behold  the  dream  unfolding, 

Whereof  I  spake  to  thee 
By  the  winter's  hearth  in  Leyden 

And  on  the  stormy  sea; 
True  is  the  dream's  beginning,  — 

So  may  its  ending  be. 

"  I  saw  in  the  naked  forest 

Our  scattered  remnant  cast, 
A  screen  of  shivering  branches 

Between  them  and  the  blast; 
The  snow  was  falling  round  them, 

The  dying  fell  as  fast; 
I  looked  to  see  them  perish, 

When  lo  !  the  vision  passed. 

"  Again  mine  eyes  were  opened;  — 

The  feeble  had  waxed  strong, 
The  babes  had  grown  to  sturdy  men, 

The  remnant  was  a  throng; 
By  shadowed  lake  and  winding  stream, 

And  all  the  shores  along, 
The  howling  demons  quaked  to  hear 

The  Christian's  godly  song. 


"  They  slept,  —  the  village  .fathers,  — 

By  river,  lake,  and  shore, 
When  far  adown  the  steep  of  time 

The  vision  rose  once  more; 
I  saw  along  the  winter  snow 

A  spectral  column  pour, 
And  high  above  their  broken  ranks 

A  tattered  flag  they  bore. 

"  Their  Leader  rode  before  them, 

Of  bearing  calm  and  high, 
The  light  of  Heaven's  own  kindling 

Throned  in  his  awful  eye; 
These  were  a  Nation's  champions 

Her  dread  appeal  to  try; 
God  for  the  right !   I  faltered, 

And  lo  !   the  train  passed  by. 

"  Once  more ;  —  the  strife  is  ended, 

The  solemn  issue  tried, 
The  Lord  of  Hosts,  his  mighty  arm 

Has  helped  our  Israel's  side; 
Gray  stone  and  grassy  hillock 

Tell  where  our  martyrs  died, 
But  peaceful  smiles  the  harvest, 

And  stainless  flows  the  tide. 

"  A  crash,  —  as  when  some  swollen  cloud 

Cracks  o'er  the  tangled  trees ! 
With  side  to  side,  and  spar  to  spar, 

Whose  smoking  decks  are  these? 
I  know  St.  George's  blood-red  cross, 

Thou  Mistress  of  the  Seas,  — 
But  what  is  she,  whose  streaming  bars 

Roll  out  before  the  breeze? 

"  Ah,  well  her  iron  ribs  are  knit, 

Whose  thunders  strive  to  quell 
The  bellowing  throats,  the  blazing  lips, 

That  pealed  the  Armada's  knell ! 
The  mist  was  cleared,  —  a  wreath  of  stars 

Rose  o'er  the  crimson  swell, 
And,  wavering  from  its  haughty  peak, 

The  cross  of  England  fell ! 

"  O  trembling  Faith  !    though  dark  the  morn, 

A  heavenly  torch  is  thine; 
While  feebler  races  melt  away, 

And  paler  orbs  decline, 
Still  shall  the  fiery  pillar's  ray, 

Along  thy  pathway  shine, 
To  light  the  chosen  tribe  that  sought 

This  Western  Palestine ! 

"  I  see  the  living  tide  roll  on ; 

It  crowns  with  flaming  towers 
The  icy  capes  of  Labrador, 

The  Spaniard's  '  land  o'  flowers  ' ! 
It  streams  beyond  the  splintered  ridge 

That  parts  the  Northern  showers; 
From  eastern  rock  to  sunset  wave 

The  Continent  is  ours  !  " 
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JOHN    BOYLE    O'REILLY'S    POETRY. 

By  Ja?nes  Jeffrey  Roche. 


THE  selection  of  Mr.  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly  as  poet  of  the  day,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  late  Pilgrim  celebra- 
tion at  Plymouth,  was  eminently  fitting. 
Few  men  can  speak  better  for  any  cause 
which  represents  human  rights.  He  is 
above  all  things  a  republican,  a  believer 
in  the  people,  an  unswerving  enemy  of 
caste  and  privilege  in  every  form. 

"  Go  grade  the  lines  of  your  social  mode, 
As  you  grade  the  palace  wall," 

he  says  in  one  of  his  earlier  poems, 

"  But  the  human  blocks  will  not  lie  as  still 
As  the  dull  foundation  stones, 
But  will  rise  like  a  sea,  with  an  awful  will 
And  engulf  the  golden  thrpnes." 

For  him  there  is  no  compromise  with 
wrong,  no  acceptance  of  the  established 
order  as  the  right  order,  above  all  no 
shirking  of  the  fight  because  it  is  the 
fight  of  the  poor  and  the  ignorant.  While 
wrong  is  triumphant  anywhere,  he  cannot 
sit  still  and  "  carve  cherry  stones "  of 
pretty  conceits,  with  the  literary  dilettanti. 
He  was  the  friend  and  kindred  spirit  of 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  when  that  majestic 
figure  passed  away  it  was  he  who  paid 
the  truest  poetic  tribute  to  his  memory,  in 
the  lines  beginning  :  — 

"  What  shall  we  mourn?  For  the  prostrate  tree 
that  sheltered  the  young  green  wood? 

For  the  fallen  cliff  that  fronted  the  sea,  and 
guaMe-i  the  fields  from  the  flood? 

for  the  eagle  that  died  in  the  tempest,  afar 
from  its  eyrie's  brood  ? 


"  '  Fanatic  ! '  the  insects  hissed,  till  he  taught  them 

to  understand 
That  the  highest  crime  may  be  written  in  the 

highest  law  of  the  land. 
'  Disturber  '  and  '  Dreamer,'  the  Philistines  cried, 

when  he  preached  an  ideal  creed, 
Till  they  learned  that  the  men  who  have  changed 

the  world  with  the  world  have  disagreed." 

A  man  who  thus  makes  war  on  the 
fundamental  wrongs  wastes  no  time  in 
tilting  at  windmills.  For  the  theatrical 
trumpery  of  kings  and  courts,  as  well  as 
for  the  "  moistureless  froth  of  the  social 
show,"  he  has  only  the  contempt  that  a 
worker  may  feel  for  a  drone  ;  and  for  the 
drone  who  proposes  to  live  without  toil 
on  the  honey  of  the  workers,  he  would 
leave  no  room  in  our  social  system.  What 
a  picture  he  draws,  in  The  City  Streets, 
of  the  contrasts  between  wealth  and  pov- 
erty —  such  a  picture  as  Mr.  Bellamy  has 
given  in  that  powerful  chapter  which 
makes  the  reader  feel  like  embracing 
almost  any  social  scheme,  or  creed,  or 
phantasy,  that  promises  to  wipe  out  such 
wrong.  He  pictures  the  palaces  where 
greed  is  intrenched,  and  the  hovels  of  the 
suffering,  and  exclaims  :  — 

"  God  pity  them  all !  God  pity  the  worst !  for  the 
worst  are  reckless,  and  need  it  most; 
When  we  trace  the  causes  why  lives  are  curst 

with  the  criminal  taint,  let  no  man  boast : 
The  race  is  not  run  with  an  equal  chance :  the 

poor  man's  son  carries  double  weight; 
Who  have  not,  are    tempted;    inheritance  is  a 
blight  or  a  blessing  of  man's  estate. 
******** 
"  'Tis  Civilization,  so  they  say,  and  it  cannot  be 
changed  for  the  weakness  of  men. 
Take  care  !  take  care  !   'tis  a  desperate  way  to 
goad  the  wolf  to  the  end  of  his  den. 
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Take  heed  of  your  Civilization,  ye,  on  your  pyra- 
mids built  of  quivering  hearts; 
There  are  stages,  like  Paris  in   '93,  where    the 

commonest  men  play  most  terrible  parts. 
Your  statutes  may  crush,  but  they  cannot  kill  the 

patient  sense  of  a  natural  right; 
It  may  slowly  move,  but  the  People's  will,  like 

the  ocean  o'er  Holland,  is  always  in  sight. 
'  It  is  not  our  fault ! '  say  the  rich  ones.     No,  'tis 

the  fault  of  a  system  old  and  strong; 
But  men  are  the  makers  of  systems;  so,  the  cure 

will  come  if  we  own  the  wrong. 
It  will  come  in  peace  if  the  man-right  lead;    it 

will  sweep  in  storm  if  it  be  denied : 
The  law  to  bring  justice  is  always  decreed;   and 

on  every  hand  are  the  warnings  cried." 

These  extracts  show  something  of  the 
quality  of  Mr.  O'Reilly's  social  views. 
His  sympathies  are  bounded  by  no  lines 
of  class  or  race  or  creed.  His  poem  on 
Crispus  Attucks,  read  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Boston  Massacre  memorial  a  year  ago, 
illustrates  his  catholic  brotherhood  with  the 
poor  and  lowly  of  every  race. 

"  Shall  we  take  for  a  sign  this  Negro  slave  with 

unfamiliar  name  — 
With    his    poor  companions,  nameless,  too,  till 

their  lives  leaped  forth  in  flame  ? 
Yea,  surely,  the  verdict  is  not  for  us  to  render  or 

deny; 
We  can  only  interpret  the  symbol :   God  chose 

these  men  to  die  — 
As  teachers,  perhaps,  that  to  humble  lives  may 

chief  award  be  made; 
That  from  lowly  ones  and  rejected  stones,  the 

temple's  base  is  laid  ! 
*  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

"  O,  blood  of  the  people  !  changeless  tide,  through 

century,  creed,  and  race  ! 
Still  one  as  the  sweet  salt  sea  is  one,  though  tem- 
pered by  sun  and  place  : 
The  same  in  the  ocean  currents,  and  the  same  in 

the  sheltered  seas; 
Forever   the    fountain    of    common   hopes    and 

kindly  sympathies : 
Indian  and  Negro,  Saxon  and  Celt,  Teuton  and 

Latin  and  Gaul  — 
Mere  surface  shadow  and  sunshine;    while  the 

sounding  unifies  all ! 
One  love,  one  hope,  one  duty  theirs  !    No  matter 

the  time  or  ken, 
There  never  was  separate  heart-beat  in  all  the 

races  of  men ! 
But  alien  is  one  —  of  class,  not  race  —  he  has 

drawn  the  line  for  himself: 
His  roots  drink  life  from  inhuman  soil,  from  gar- 
bage of  pomp  and  pelf; 
He  times  his  heart  from  the  common  beat,  he 

has  changed  his  life-stream's  hue  : 
He  deems  his  flesh  to  be  finer  flesh,  he  boasts 

that  his  blood  is  blue ; 
Patrician,  aristocrat,  tory  —  whatever  his  age  or 

name, 
To  the  people's  rights  and  liberties,  a  traitor  ever 

the  same. 


The  natural  crowd  is  a  mob  to  him,  their  prayer 
a  vulgar  rhyme : 

The  freeman's  speech  is  sedition,  and  the  pa- 
triot's deed  a  crime; 

Wherever  the  race,  the  law,  the  land, — what- 
ever the  time  or  throne, 

The  tory  is  always  a  traitor  to  every  class  but  his 
own." 

It  is  this  keen  sympathy  with  all  hu- 
manity in  its  struggles  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  Mr.  O'Reilly  to  be  at  the  same 
time  so  enthusiastic  a  lover  of  his  native 
land  and  of  the  land  of  his  adoption,  so 
tireless  a  worker  for  Ireland  and  so  faith- 
ful an  American  citizen.  The  Republic 
has  no  more  loyal  son  than  he.  His  strong 
love  for  America  speaks  out  notably  in 
some  of  the  lines  of  the  poem  on  Crispus 
Attucks.  Another  fine  expression  of  it 
was  in  the  poem  read  at  the  re-union  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  at  Detroit,  nine 
years  ago. 

"  Here  towns  unguarded  lie,  for  here  alone 
Nor  caste,  nor  king,  nor  privilege  is  known. 
For  home  our  farmer  ploughs,  our  miner  delves, 
A  land  of  toilers,  toiling  for  themselves; 
A  land  of  cities,  which  no  fortress  shields, 
Whose  open  streets  reach  out  to  fertile  fields; 
Whose  roads  are  shaken  by  no  armies'  tread; 
Whose  only  camps  are  cities  of  the  dead  ! 
******** 

"  What  victor  King  e'er  spared  the  conquered  foe  ? 
How  much  of  mercy  did  strong  Prussia  show 
When  anguished  Paris  at  her  feet  lay  prone? 
The  German  trumpet  rang  above  her  moan, 
The  clink  of  Uhlan  spurs  her  temples  knew, 
Her  Arch   of  Triumph    spanned    their  triumph 

too. 
Not  thus,  O  South  !  when  thy  proud  head  was 

low, 
Thy  passionate  heart  laid  open  to  the  foe  — 
Not  thus,  Virginia,  did  thy  victors  meet 
At  Appomattox  him  who  bore  defeat; 
No  brutal  show  abased  thine  honored  State  : 
Grant  turned  from  Richmond  at  the  very  gate  !  " 

But  the  patriot-poet's  heart  holds  an 
equal  love  for  his  native  land.  He  ought 
to  love  Ireland,  for  he  has  suffered  for  her. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  Fenians  of 
1865.  He  was  born  at  Dowth  Castle, 
County  Meath,  Ireland,  on  June  28,  1844. 
After  serving  an  early  apprenticeship  to 
journalism  on  the  Drogheda  Argus,  he 
removed,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  continued  his  journalistic 
work.  When  only  eighteen  years  old  he 
enlisted  as  a  trooper  in  the  Tenth  Hussars, 
otherwise  known  as  the  "  Prince  of  Wales's 
Own."  While  there  he  became  an  apostle 
of  revolutionary  doctrines,  was  arrested  for 
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high  treason,  and  in  June,  1866,  was  sen- 
tenced to  twenty  years'  penal  servitude. 
He  was  confined  in  various  English  prisons 
until  October,  1867,  when,  with  several 
other  political  convicts,  he  was  transported 
to  finish  his  sentence  in  the  penal  colonies 
of  West  Australia.  After  enduring  prison 
life  there  for  about  a  year,  he  made  his 
escape  in  an  open  boat,  was  picked  up  at 
sea  by  the  American  whaling  bark  Gazelle, 
and  finally  reached  Philadelphia,  in  No- 
vember, 1869.  In  July,  1870,  he  became 
editor  of  the  Boston  Pilot,  of  which  he  is 
at  present  editor  and  co-proprietor. 

Mr.  O'Reilly's  literary  career  dates  from 
his  arrival  in  America.  He  first  attracted 
attention  by  his  original  and  powerful 
ballads  of  Australian  life.  It  is  worth 
remembering  that  it  was  not  then  as  it  is 
now  in  the  literary  life  of  Boston.  It  is 
less  than  twenty  years  since,  but  long 
enough  for  a  wholly  different  school  of 
poetry  to  have  arisen.  Then,  it  may  be 
safely  said,  it  required  a  voice  of  more 
than  common  strength  and  melody  to 
reach  the  ear  of  the  world.  Longfellow, 
Holmes,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Bryant,  were  all 
doing  wrork  worthy  of  their  prime.  Bret 
Harte,  with  his  fresh,  strong  lyrics,  and 
Joaquin  Miller,  crowned  with  the  praise  of 
London  critics,  seemed  to  have  pre-empted 
whatever  field  there  might  be  for  new 
singers.  The  unknown  youth,  with  no 
credentials  but  his  talents,  came  into  a 
community  which  did  not  then  discrimi- 
nate too  kindly  in  favor  of  a  political 
convict  whose  politics  were  of  the  Fenian 
persuasion.  Yet  he  took  almost  at  once 
the  place  that  was  his  by  right  of  genius, 
in  a  literary  circle  which  is  always  jealous, 
but  never  narrow,  in  defining  its  boundaries. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  first 
presidents  of  the  Papyrus  Club  of  Boston, 
which  comes  nearest  of  any  social  coterie 
to  realizing  his  ideal  of  a  cultured  "  Bohe- 
mia." The  fruits  of  his  literary  labors, 
apart  from  the  steady  work  of  his  journal- 
istic life  and  his  unceasing  service  in  the 
cause  of  Irish  nationality,  are  included  in 
the  following  :  Songs  of  the  Southern  Seas, 
published  in  1873;  Songs,  Legends,  and 
Ballads,  in  '878;  Moondy?ie,  a  novel,  in 
1879;  Statues  in  the  J  flock,  and  other 
Poems,  in  1881  ;  In  Hohemia,  in  1886; 
I'he  Ethics  of  Boxing  and  Manly  Sport, 
and  Stories  and  Sketches,  in  1888;  and 
or  two  volumes  as  yet  unpublished. 


It  is  hard  to  quote  justly  in  brief  from 
any  of  the  ringing  lyrics  which  Mr.  O'Reilly 
has  written  on  Ireland.  Among  the  best 
is  one  entitled  Ireland — 1882,  wherein  he 
answers  the  taunt  so  often  heard,  that  his 
is  a  disunited  race  :  — 

"  It«is  mud  that  unites,  but  the  sand  is  free,  —  ay, 
every  grain  is  free, 
And  the  freedom  of  individual  men  is  the  high- 
est liberty. 
It  is  mud  that  coheres;   but  the  sand  is  free,  till 

the  lightning  smite  the  shore, 
And  smelt  the  grains  to  a  crystal  mass,  to  return 
to  sand  no  more. 
******** 

"  O  Erin,  fresh  in  the  latest  day,  like  a  gem  from 

a  Syrian  tomb, 
The  burial  clay  of  the  centuries  has  saved  thy 

light  in  the  gloom. 
Thy  hands  may  stretch  to  a  kindred  world;   there 

is  none  that  hates  but  one; 
And  she  but  hates  as  a  pretext  for  the  rapine  she 

has  done." 

Mr.  O'Reilly,  being  both  an  Irishman 
and  a  poet,  has  a  birthright  of  other  quali- 
ties as  typical  as  that  of  patriotism,  —  a 
generous  appreciation  of  brave  deeds,  a 
national  gift  of  loving,  and  that  blessed 
spark  of  humor  which  has  lit  up  Irish 
hearts  in  all  the  ages  of  Irish  sorrow  and 
suffering.  From  many  examples  of  each, 
I  select  a  single  one  from  the  large  first 
class,  —  the  story  of 

Ensign  Epps,  the  Color-Bearer. 

Ensign  Epps,  at  the  battle  of  Flanders, 

Sowed  a  seed  of  glory  and  duty 

That  flowers  and  flames  in  height  and  beauty 

Like  a  crimson  lily  with  heart  of  gold, 

To-day,  when  the  wars  of  Ghent  are  old 

And  buried  as  dead  as  their  dead  commanders. 

Ensign  Epps  was  the  color-bearer,  — 

No  matter  on  which  side,  Philip  or  Earl; 

Their  cause  was  the  shell,  —  his  deed  was  the  pearl. 

Scarce  more  than  a  lad,  he  had  been  a  sharer 

That  day  in  the  wildest  work  of  the  field. 

He  was  wounded  and  spent,  and  the  fight  was  lost; 

His  comrades  were  slain,  or  a  scattered  host. 

But  stainless  and  scathless  out  of  the  strife 

He. had  carried  his  colors  safer  than  life. 

By  the  river's  brink,  without  weapon  or  shield, 

He  faced  the  victors.     The  thick  heart-mist 

He  dashed  from  his  eyes,  and  the  silk  he  kissed 

Ere  he  held  it  aloft  in  the  setting  sun, 

As  proudly  as  if  the  fight  were  won, 

And  he  smiled  when  they  ordered  him  to  yield. 

Ensign  Epps,  with  his  broken  blade, 

Cut  the  silk  from  the  gilded  staff, 

Which  he  poised  like  a  spear  till  the  charge  was 

made, 
And  hurled  at  the  leader  with  a  laugh. 
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Then  round  his  breast,  like  the  scarf  of  his  love, 
He  tied  the  colors  his  heart  above, 
And  plunged  in  his  armor  into  the  tide, 
And  there,  in  his  dress  of  honor,  died. 

Where  are  the  lessons  your  kinglings  teach? 
And  what  is  the  text  of  your  proud  commanders? 
Out  of  the  centuries,  heroes  reach 
With  the  scroll  of  a  deed,  with  the  word  of  a  story, 
Of  one  man's  truth  and  of  all  men's  glory, 
Like  Ensign  Epps  at  the  battle  of  Flanders. 

The  little  love-song  called  Jacqueminots 
is  one  of  the  best  of  Mr.  O'Reilly's  works 
in  that  line.  The  lines  entitled  The  Lure 
are  one  bright  example  of  his  humor.     But 


it  is  invidious  to  select  where  there  is  so 
much  that  is  equally  good. 

I  cannot  attempt,  in  this  brief  study,  to 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  his  longer  nar- 
rative poems,  any  one  of  which  would  suf- 
fer injustice  by  partial  quotation.  Among 
his  first  were  The  King  of  the  Vasse,  an 
admirable  Australian  legend.  The  Amber 
Whale,  The  Dukite  Snake,  and  The  Dog 
Guard  are  full  of  spirited  action  and  true 
lyric  fire.  Probably  his  best  extended  poem 
is  the  Statues  in  the  Block,  a  blank-verse 
production  of  rare  poetic  beauty  in  thought 
and  expression. 


THE    LIFE    OF    PRAISE. 

By  Henry  Shelton  Sanford,  Jr. 

High  poet,  cease  not  for  thine  art  to  care, 

Tho'  useless  to  the  dull  mechanic  throng; 
For,  tho'  to  labor  is  the  truest  prayer, 
Man's  heart  finds  not  its  perfect  worship  there  : 
Not  less  than  Prayer  does  Praise  to  God  belong, 
And  Heaven's  own  instrument  of  Praise  is  Song. 


NASHVILLE. 

By  Hon.  A.  S.    Colyar. 


THE  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  Nashville 
has  lent  new  interest  to  this  city 
of  refinement  and  culture.  The  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Association  were 
from  the  northern  and  eastern  sections 
of  the  country,  and  their  meeting  at  Nash- 
ville was  the  first  opportunity  many  of  them 
had  had  for  social  mingling  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South.  The  cultivation  of  closer 
relations  between  the  people  of  the  sec- 
tions, with  nore  frequent  opportunities  for 
a  better  acquaintance,  is  the  surest  ex- 
tinguisher of  the  lingering  prejudices  fed 
and  fanned  by  indiscreet  politicians  at 
both  ends  of  the  line.  The  masses  have 
but  to  know  each  other  as  they  are,  and 
not  as  they  seem  when  seen  through  the 
heated  harangues  and  selfish  motives  of  an 
interested  class,  to  bring  about  a  more  per- 
fect bond  of  union.  Uninfluenced  by  pas- 
sion, the  people  of  the  South  and  the  people 
of  the  North  have  no  disposition  to  keep 
alive  the  issues  and  the  feelings  of  the  war. 


for  variety  of  production  and  in  the  abun- 
dance of  its  yield  is  equal  to  the  same  ex- 
tent of  country  to  be  found  anywhere  else 
on  the  globe.  The  soil  combines  the  good 
qualities  of  the  prairie  with  the  lasting 
strength  of  the  forest  lands.  Blue  grass 
grows  with  the  same  prodigality  and  pro- 
fusion as  in  the  blue  grass  regions  of  Ken- 
tucky, with  this  noticeable  advantage  in 
favor  of  the  blue  grass  region  of  Middle 
Tennessee,  —  an  abundance  of  water. 

The  first  settlement  of  Nashville  by  the 
whites  was  made  in  1780,  by  a  band  of 
heroic  pioneers  led  by  General  James 
Robertson.  They  left  the  mountainous 
Wautauga  settlement,  which  is  now  upper 
East  Tennessee,  and  which  was  also  settled 
by  a  colony  of  Virginians  led  by  General 
Robertson  before  the  Revolution,  to  try 
their  fortunes  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Cumberland.  This  was  then  the  hunting- 
ground  of  the  Cherokees  and  the  Chicka- 
saws,  two  large  tribes  that  stood  ready  to 
repel  the  invasion  of  their  territory  by  the 


The  Upper  Landing,    Nashville. 


Nashville  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  winding  Cumberland,  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  above  its  mouth,  surrounded  by 
a  chain  of  hills  unsurpassed  in  their  pic- 
turesque beauty,  many  of  them  now  famous 
in  history,  and  still  ben  ring  the  sign-manual 
of  war  in  the  many  crumbling  breastworks 
which  surmount  them.  It  is  situated  in 
the  centre  of  a  large  belt  of  country,  com- 
prising eighteen  or  nineteen  counties,  that 


whites ;  and  serious  casualties  resulting 
from  Indian  attacks  were  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. Many  of  the  settlers,  however, 
had  been  followers  of  John  Sevier,  and 
were  veterans  of  the  numerous  battles  with 
the  Indians  through  a  period  of  ten  years. 
Some  of  them  had  shared  in  the  decisive 
victory  of  King's  Mountain,  where  Fergu- 
son lost  his  life  and  the  greater  portion  of 
his    command ;    which    result    turned    the 
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tide  of  the  Revolution  and  made  Amer- 
ican independence  an  assured  fact. 

The  route  pursued  by  General  Robert- 
son and  a  portion  of  the  settlers  was  by  the 
now  historic  Cumberland  Gap  and  through 
what  is  now  Kentucky,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  party,  including  the  women  and 
children,  came  by  water.  The  distance 
by  water  is  two  thousand  miles,  and  the 
voyage  had  never  before  been  attempted 
by  man,  red  or  white ;  but  the  western 
pioneer  was  of  a  race  schooled  to  hard- 
ships and  accustomed  to  endurance,  hesi- 
tating at  no  undertaking.  After  five 
months  of  mishaps  and  privations,  under 
the  leadership  of  Colonel  John  Donelson, 
they  successfully  accomplished  their  voy- 
age. Among  those  who  shared  the  dangers 
of  this  hitherto  unattempted  voyage  was 
the  black-eyed,  black-haired  Rachel  Don- 
elson, the  future  Mrs.  Andrew  Jackson  — 
"the  great  Captain's  captain."  General 
Robertson  and  his  party  arriving  first,  they 
went  into  camp  until  the  spring  of  1780, 
when  Captain  Donelson  arrived  with  the 
women  and  children.  It  now  became  neces- 
sary to  provide  places  more  in  conformity 
with  the  demands  of  civilization  than  the 
tent.  Rude  log  cabins  were  built  and  forts 
were  erected  for  the  necessary  protection 
of  the  settlers.  The  main  one,  which  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  settlement,  was 
built  at  the  foot  of  Church  street,  now  the 


central  portion  of  the  city.  Many  were  the 
Indian  fights  recorded  and  many  and  trying 
were  the  hardships  endured,  the  women  al- 
ways proving  themselves  suitable  helpmates 
for  the  adventurous  pioneer  and  fully  equal 
to  the  emergencies  of  the  perilous  times. 
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Thus  was  the  foundation  of  this  city  of 
schools  and  churches  laid,  and  such  were 
the   hardy    forefathers    of  its    population. 


Church  St 


From  such  a  stock  must  come  a  people 
destined  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  Nashville  early  be- 
came a  prominent  point,  and  has  much 
more  than  contributed  its  share  to  the 
march  of  western  civilization.  In  his- 
toric incident  it  is  richer  than  any  of 
the  cities  of  the  South.  Its  public  men 
have  been  for  almost  a  century  promi- 
nent in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and 
an  article  on  Nashville  would  be  incom- 
plete without  reference  to  them. 

First  in  order  is  Andrew  Jackson. 
He  came  upon  the  scene  early  after 
the  settlement,  and  the  part  he  played 
in  driving  the  red  man  farther  into  the 
western  wilds  is  a  matter  of  history. 
There  are  one  or  two  well-authenti- 
cated  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jackson, 
illustrative  of  his  character,  which  did 
not  get  into  Parton's  life  of  him,  and 
which  are  well  worth  relating. 

in  the  County  Court  records  of 
Sumner  county,  adjoining  the  county 
of  which  Nashville  is  the  capital,  in 
the  fall  of  1 78  7,  occurs  this  entry: 
:-  I  he  thanks  of  this  Court  are  tendered 
to  Andrew  Jackson,  Esq.,  for  efficient 
conduct."  In  the  territorial  days  of  Ten- 
e    the    monthly   County   Court   was 


the  tribunal  having  criminal  jurisdiction. 
It  was  derived  from  the  Virginia  system 
of  jurisprudence.  The  entry  tendering 
the  thanks  of  the 
Court  is  signed  by 
two  Douglasses  and  a 
Muskle  wrath,  justices. 
James  Douglass  lived 
to  be  a  very  old  man, 
and  Judge  Joe  C. 
Guild,  who  came  to 
be  a  very  intimate 
friend  of  Jackson, 
gives  in  his  Old  Times 
in  Tennessee,  a  book 
of  reminiscences  with 
a  local  circulation,  an 
explanation  of  the  en- 
try as  he  got  it  from 
the  lips  of  'Squire 
Douglass.  Says  Judge 
Guild  :  "  I  took  him 
[  Douglass  ]  to  the 
clerk's  office,  read 
that  entry  signed  by 
him,  and  asked  if  he 
could  explain  the  oc- 
casion of  its  being  made.  He  informed  me 
that  he  recollected  all  the  circumstances 
well,  and  said  the  first  County  Court  was 
held  in  a  log  cabin   on  the  bank  of  the 


Court-House. 


creek,  at  one  of  the  station  camps.  The 
County  Court  had  jurisdiction  and  took 
steps  to    put   down    the    fights   and   per- 
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sonal  rencounters  that  were  in  those  days 
very  frequent.  Jackson  was  the  attorney- 
general  for  all  Middle  Tennessee.  Two 
men  named  Kirkendall  were  the  great 
bullies  of  that  creek.  They 
were  spirited  and  powerful  men. 
They  held  that  the  sitting  of  the 
Court,  taking  such  jurisdiction, 
invaded  their  dominions,  and 
they  went  in  in  a  bullying  man- 
ner and  dispersed  the  Court, 
ordering  it  never  to  meet  again. 
General  Jackson  heard  of  it, 
and  attended  the  next  term, 
carrying  upon  his  arm  his  saddle- 
bags containing  his  long  black 
'  bull  dogs.'  He  placed  his  sad- 
dle-bags in  a  corner  of  the  house. 
The  justices  took  the  bench, 
and  the  sheriff  proclaimed  the 
Court  open.  The  Kirkendalls 
appeared  and  ordered  the  Court 


to  disperse.  In  the  confusion  and  terror 
of  the  hour  the  sheriff  failed  to  arrest  the 
parties  and  restore  order.  At  this  juncture 
young  Jackson  appeared  before  the  Court 
and  denounced  the  bullies  and  their  con- 
duct, and  told  the  Court  if  they  would  sus- 
tain him  as  their  officer,  he  would  arrest 
them  and  have  order.  This  proposition 
was  readily  accepted.  Jackson  seized  one 
of  the  Kirkendalls,  who  was  a  terror  to  the 
country ;  they  clinched  and  got  outside 
and,  being  on  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  the 
bully  threw  Jackson,  and  they  rolled  over 
and  over  down  the  bluff  into  the  creek. 
When  the  bully  thought  he  had  conquered 
Jackson  he  left  him.  But  Jackson  came 
rushing  up  the  hill,  as  wet  as  an  otter,  in 
search  of  the  *  bull  dogs.'  He  grasped 
them  and,  pointing  one  at  each  of  the 
bullies,  arrested  them  and  brought  them 
before  the  Court.  They  were  heavily  fined 
and  order  was  restored,  and  hence  the 
thanks  of  the  Court  were  tendered  to 
Jackson  for  efficient  conduct." 

There  is  another  incident  in  the  life  of 
Jackson  that  has  escaped  his  biographer, 
of  equal  interest  with  the  one  just  related 
and  as  faithfully  illustrating  the  character 
of  the  man  of  iron.  Jackson  was  in  early 
life  a  great  lover  of  race  horses,  and  up 
to  the  time  that  he 
reached  the  presiden- 
tial chair  was  a  patron 
of  the  turf,  owning 
and  running  some 
of  the  most  famous 
horses  of  his  day.  In- 
deed, he  owned  race 
horses    after  he    was 
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elected  president,  but  he  abandoned  the 
practical  sport.  In  Jackson's  racing  days 
the  course  was  represented  by  such  men 
as  himself,  Governor  William  Carroll,  Gov- 
ernor Cannon,  Colonel  Bailey  Peyton,  the 
latter  for  a  long  time  a  member  of  Con- 
gress :  but  the  glory  of  the  track,  as  well 


Spruce  Street. 

as  its  reputation  for  fair  dealing,  has  long 
since  departed,  and  the  sport  is  now 
almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  full- 
fledged  and  professional  gamblers.  Jack- 
son was  a  heavy  better,  with  a  degree  of 
intense  state  pride  that  always  prompted 
him  to  hazard  his  money  or  negroes  or  land, 
or  whatever  class  of  property  was  wagered, 
on  the  Tennessee  horse.  In  1807  or  1808, 
a  match  race,  to  be  run  at  Clover  Bottom, 
near  Nashville,  for  $5000  a  side,  was  ar- 
ranged between  Greyhound,  a  Kentucky 
horse,  and  Double  Head,  a  Tennessee 
horse.  Twenty  thousand  people  from  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky  had  assembled  to 
witness  the  race.  Large  amounts  of  money 
and  negroes  and  land  had  been  bet  on  the 
result.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day 
that  the  race  was  to  be  run,  the  information 
came  to  Jackson's  ear  that  the  Kentucky 
horse  had  been  tampered  with;  that  he 
had  been  turned  into  the  wheat-field  the 
night  before,  which  disqualified  him  for 
the  race  ;  and  that  his  jockey  was  to  receive 
five  hundred  dollars  to  throw  off  the  race, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  which  had  already 
beeil  paid  hirn.  Jackson  investigated  the 
matter,  and  satisfied  himself  that  the  infor- 


mation was  correct.  When  the  hour  for 
the  race  arrived,  Jackson  was  seen  riding 
down  the  middle  of  the  track  with  a  pistol 
in  each  hand,  followed  by  General  Patten 
Anderson  and  two  or  three  other  friends. 
He  rode  up  to  the  judges'  stand  and  told 
them  what  he  had  learned,  and  said  there 
would  be  no  race.  When  dissatisfaction 
was  expressed  at  Jackson's  interference,  he 
grew  exceedingly  angry,  and  swore,  "  by 
the  Eternal  God,"  he  would  kill  the  first 
man  that  attempted  to  bring  a  horse  on 
the  track  ;  that  the  people's  money  should 
not  be  stolen  from  them  in  any  such 
manner.  He  soon  cooled  down,  however, 
and  announced  that  he  would  "  give  the 
scoundrels  a  fair  chance  "  ;  and  to  that 
end  he  organized  a  Court  on  the  track, 
introduced  the  proof  establishing  the  truth 
of  his  information,  and  announced  the 
judgment  of  the  Court.  He  declared  all 
bets  off,  and  directed  the  people  to  go  to 
the  pound  and  get  their  negroes  and  cattle 
and  horses,  that  had  been  bet  on  the  race, 
and  ordered  all  the  money  returned  to  the 
proper  parties.  Judge  Guild,  though  a  very 
small  boy,  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  inci- 
dent ;  and  in  his  graphic  description  of  the 
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occurrence,  he  says  :  "  I  have  seen  bears 
and  wolves  at  bay,  but  Jackson  was  certainly 
the  most  ferocious-looking  animal  that  I 
had  ever  seen.  His  appearance  and  manner 
struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  twenty  thou- 
sand people.  If  they  felt  as  I  did,  every  one 
expected  to  be  slain."    While  Jackson  had 
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The   Hermitage. 

The  small  picture  in  the  upper  corner  shows  Jackson's  first  home  at  the  Hermitage. 
At  the  right  is  a  view  of  his  tomb. 


a  large  amount  of  money  bet  on  the  Ten- 
nessee horse,  his  keen  sense  of  honesty  and 
fair  dealing,  and  an  unswerving  integrity  that 
never  forsook  him  under  any  circumstances, 
prompted  his  extraordinary  course. 

General  Jackson's  nature  was  noble,  con- 
fiding, tender,  and  generous,  but  his  blood 


was  of  the  most  inflammable  kind.  He 
could  forgive  any  injury  save  an  allusion 
to  the  circumstances  surrounding  his  mar- 
riage. His  love  for  his  wife  was  as  deep 
and  tender  as  that  of  Othello  for  Desde- 
mona  before  Iago  had  punctured  it  with 
the  poisoned  shaft  of  suspicion.  To  him  she 
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was  possessed  of  all  the  charms  of  person 
and  gentleness  of  character  with  which 
Shakespeare  has  endowed  the  fair  Vene- 
tian wife  of  the  dusky  Moor.  The  unfor- 
tunate circumstances  connected  with  his 
marriage,  and  the  slanders  whispered  about 
his  wife  leaving  Robards  to  marry  him, 
seemed  to  increase  his  tenderness  and  to 
lend  gentleness  to  his  feelings  and  manner 
towards  her,  and  the  wrath  fired  in  his 
bosom  by  any  public  allusion  to  it  could 
only  be  appeased  by  the  blood  of  the  slan- 
derer. It  was  an  unguarded  remark  of 
this  nature,  made  on  the  race-course  at 
Nashville,  that  caused  him  to  kill  Dickin- 
son, which  it  is  said  he  never  regretted. 


tunate  separation,  which  was  surrounded 
with  a  mystery  so  dense  that  none  of  his 
biographers  have  been  able  to  penetrate 
it,  took  place.  His  most  intimate  friends 
were  only  able  to  conjecture  the  cause. 
He  immediately  abandoned  the  canvass, 
resigned  the  governorship,'  and  within  a 
week  he  had  left  the  State  so  quietly  that 
none  of  his  friends  knew  whither  he  was 
bound.  He  settled  among  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  remained  there  a  few  years,  thence 
went  to  Texas,  where  he  became  the  Wash- 
ington of  the  Texan  republic,  and  left  a 
record  that  makes  him  one  of  the  most 
interesting  figures  in  the  romantic  history 
of  the  country. 


Fort   Negley. 


Next  in  interest  of  all  the  men  whose 
history  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  Nash- 
ville, is  Sam  Houston.  Like  Jackson,  he 
was  tormented  with  domestic  troubles  ;  but 
Houston's  were  from  within,  while  Jack- 
son's were  from  without.  When  a  very 
young  man  Houston  settled  at  Nashville, 
read  law  six  months,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  in  a  few  months  more  was  elected 
attorney-general.  He  had  before  this  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  battle  of  the 
Horse  Shoe,  in  1823  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  the  Nashville  district,  served 
two  terms,  and  in  1827  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  the  State.  In  January,  1829,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Eliza  Allen,  of  a 
wealthy  and  influential  family  in  an  adjoin- 
ing county.  In  April  of  the  same  year, 
when  he  w;is  contesting  with  General  Wil- 
liam Carrol]  for  a  second  term,  the  unfor- 


I  have  referred  to  the  early  domestic, 
part  of  Houston's  history  to  correct  a  griev- 
ous error  in  a  book  written  several  years 
ago  by  one  Asa  Jarman,  of  Houston,  Texas, 
purporting  to  be  a  life  of  Houston.  His 
account  of  Houston's  domestic  troubles  is 
a  pure  fabrication  ;  and  yet  this  erroneous 
account  goes  to  the  world  purporting  to 
be  an  authentic  statement  of  the  history 
of  the  affair,  working  great  injustice  to  a 
pure  woman.  Houston's  separation  from 
his  wife  was  indeed  a  sad  affair,  greatly 
regretted  by  the  friends  of  both  parties, 
but  the  reputation  of  Mrs.  Houston  suf- 
fered no  impairment.  The  letter  of  Hous- 
ton to  his  father-in-law,  Colonel  John  Allen, 
written  the  day  his  wife  left  him,  is  a  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  groundlessness  of  such 
charges  as  have  been  made.  In  this  let- 
ter Houston  says  :   "  That  I  have  and  do> 
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love  Eliza  none  can  doubt,  and  that  I  have 
ever  treated  her  with  affection  she  will 
admit ;  that  she  is  the  only  earthly  object 
dear  to  me  God  will  bear  witness.  Eliza 
stands  acquitted  by  me.  I  have  received 
her  as  a  virtuous,  chaste  wife, 
and  as  such  I  pray  God  I  may 
ever  regard  her,  and  I  trust  I 
shall.  She  was  cold  to  me, 
and  I  thought  did  not  love  me  ; 
she  owns  that  such  was  one 
cause  of  my  unhappiness.  You 
may  know  how  unhappy  I  was 
to  think  that  I  was  united  to  a 
woman  who  did  not  love  me. 
That  time  is  new  past,  and  my 
future  happiness  can  only  exist 
in  the  assurance  that  Eliza  and 
myself  can  be  more  happy, 
and  that  your  wife  and  your- 
self will  forget  the  past,  forget 
all,  and  find  your  lost  peace  ; 
and  you  may  rest  assured  that 
nothing  on  my  part  shall  be 
wanting  to  restore  it."  As  ap- 
pears from  this  letter,  it  was  his  wife,  and 
not  Houston,  that  took  the  initiative  in  the 
separation.  The  whole  truth  is,  that  Miss 
Allen  was  dazzled  by  Houston's  political 
prominence,  and  was  persuaded  by  her 
family  to  make  the  alliance  when  her  heart 
did  not  thoroughly  approve.     She  discov- 


At  one  time  Nashville  was  the  home  of 
Thomas  H.  Benton.  His  difficulty  with 
General  Jackson  was  probably  the  cause 
of  his  leaving  the  state.  He  was  a  colonel 
under  Jackson  in  the  campaign  against  the 
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ered  her  mistake  too  late,  and  was  unable  to 
conceal  the  true  condition  of  affairs  from  her 
husband,  and  her  own  misery  was  the  result. 
From  all  the  data  in  my  reach  I  am  sure 
this  was  the  head  and  front  of  her  offending. 


Indians  in  the  spring  of  1812,  when  Jack- 
son disobeyed  the  orders  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  and  was  sent  by  Jackson  to  Wash- 
ington to  reconcile  the  department.  He 
succeeded,  but  on  his  return  he  found 
Governor  Carroll  and  Jesse  Benton  in  the 
act  of  fighting  a  duel,  with  Jackson  as 
Carroll's  second.  He  refused 
to  speak  to  Jackson,  and  hence 
the  fight  in  which  Jackson  was 
shot  in  the  arm. 

Benton  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  in  an  adjoin- 
ing county  —  Maury.  An  en- 
try on  the  docket  there  yet  re- 
mains —  the  first  court  he  ever 
attended  —  in  these  words  : 
"  Thomas  H.  Benton  is  fined 
one  dollar  for  swearing  in  open 
court." 

In  Jackson's  campaign  of 
181 2  originated  the  now  world- 
wide motto,  "Be  sure  you  are 
right  and  then  go  ahead." 
The  fact  was  given  me  person- 
ally by  General  William  Moore, 
in  these  words :  "  I  was  a 
captain,  but  a  very  young  man,  in  that 
command.  Davy  Crockett  was  in  my 
company,  quite  young  and  awkward.  I 
had  trouble  with  my  men  and  told  them  I 
would  go  and  lay  my  complaints  before 
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the  General.  I  did  so,  and  young  Crockett 
officiously  went  along.  When  I  had  stated 
my  case,  the  General  said  :  '  Captain,  don't 
make  any  orders  without  needing  them, 
and  then  execute  them,  no  matter  what 
it  costs.'  Returning  to  camp,  the  boys 
wanted  to  know  what  the  General  said, 
when  Davy  Crockett,  with  a  big  laugh,  said, 
*  The  General  told  the  Captain  to  be  sure 
he  is  right  and  then  go  ahead.'  "  General 
Moore  informed  me  that  the  next  day 
Crockett's  words  were  in  the  mouth  of 
every  soldier  in  the  regiment,  and  they 
were  used  all  through  the  campaign.  "  Be 
sure  you  are  right  and  then  go  ahead,"  is 
a  common  saying  now  wherever  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  spoken. 

James  K.  Polk,  John  Bell,  and  Felix 
Grundy,  men  of  national  renown,  all  lived 
in  Nashville  and  are  all  buried  there. 

The  many  public  men  who  were  natives 
and  citizens,  and  who  have  stood  with  the 
foremost  men  of  the  nation,  and  the  many 
episodes  of  interest  recorded  in  its  early 
and  more  recent  history,  serve  to  mark 
the  prominent  place  which  Nashville  has 
held  among  the  cities  of  the  Union.  In 
1797  Nashville  was  one  of  the  points 
visited  by  the  three  sons  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  —  the  eldest  afterwards  King  of 
France,  —  on  their  way  to  the  French  set- 
tlements in  Louisiana.  LaFayette,  while 
a  guest  of  the  United  States,  by  invitation 
of  President  Monroe,  spent  a  week  in 
Nashville  and  at  the  Hermitage.  Presi- 
dent Monroe  and  many  of  his  successors 
have  thought  the  city  of  sufficient  political 
importance  to  call  for  a  visit.  The  famous 
Whig  Convention  of  August,  1840,  that 
put  the  memorable  "  log  cabin,"  "  coon 
skin "  canvass  in  motion,  was  held  in 
Nashville,  and  much  interesting  local  his- 
tory was  made  during  these  incidents  in 
the  early  times  of  the  city. 

Already  rich  in  historic  incident,  Nash- 
ville has  grown  to  be  a  city  rich  in  com- 
merce  and  manufacture.  From  the  devas- 
tating influence  of  a  war  that  swept  away 
all  but  brain  and  brawn  controlled  by  well- 
directed  energy,  in  the  short  space  of  two 
decades  it  has  emerged  from  a  city  with 
■a  population  of  25,000,  by  the  census  of 
[870,  to  a  flourishing  city  of  100,000. 
Reverses  cannot  paralyze  the  energies  of 
--)  people  bearing  in  their  veins  the  blood 
of  the  pioneer  settlers.  With  a  transmitted 
persistency  of  purpose    and   elasticity  of 


vigor  they  overcame  obstacles  and  changed 
reverses  into  success.  The  geographical 
position  of  Nashville  placed  it  between  the 
upper  and  nether  millstones  of  war.  It 
was  occupied  first  by  one  army,  then  the 
other,  causing  its  citizens  more  loss  than 
was  probably  sustained  by  any  other  south- 
ern city  ;  but  in  an  almost  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  its  people  have  regained  all 
their  losses,  including  the  slave  loss,  and 
more  than  doubled  their  wealth.  History 
nowhere  records  a  parallel  to  the  results 
of  the  revived  energies  of  the  people  of 
the  South  just  emerging  from  a  war  so 
destructive  to  property,  and  at  the  same 
time  fastening  upon  them  new  and  changed 
conditions ;  and  Nashville,  from  the  day 
arms  were  stacked,  has  been  abreast  of 
the  progress.  With  a  model  system  of 
municipal  government ;  with  a  population 
thoroughly  infused  with  the  elixir  of  life  ; 
with  unsurpassed  commercial  advantages  ; 
located  adjacent  to  immense  coal  fields 
and  iron-ore  beds ;  surrounded  by  an  ex- 
ceedingly rich  agricultural  country ;  and 
with  educational  advantages  unequalled  by 
any  city  in  the  South,  Nashville  has  a 
future  promised  to  but  few  cities  in  the 
whole  country.  While  retaining  the  pride 
of  their  aristocratic  ancestry,  and  cherish- 
ing the  fondest  memories  of  old  Nash- 
ville, proud  of  its  history,  the  people  have 
adapted  themselves  with  wonderful  energy 
and  aptitude  to  the  new  and  changed  con- 
dition of  things.  They  have  risen  phoenix- 
like  from  the  ashes  of  a  devastating  war, 
with  a  rapid  and  almost  unparalleled  prog- 
ress, which  entitles  them  to  rank  as  a  great 
people.  In  ante-bellum  days  wealth  flowed 
into  the  South,  requiring  but  little  individ- 
ual effort ;  but  with  the  new  order  of  things 
we  find  the  people  of  the  South  fully  real- 
izing the  necessity  for  individual  effort, 
and  everywhere  industries  of  all  kinds  are 
springing  up.  The  agriculturist  is  catching 
the  spirit  of  activity,  and  where  one  blade 
of  grass  and  one  stalk  of  cotton  formerly 
grew  he  is  making  the  soil  yield  two. 

Nashville,  where  manufacturing  before 
the  war  was  an  industry  but  little  known, 
now  has  275  manufacturing  establishments, 
with  a  capital  of  $8,000,000,  giving  em- 
ployment to  t  0,000  laborers.  All  of  the 
heavier  varieties  of  cotton  goods  are  man- 
ufactured, comparing  favorably  with  the 
fabrics  of  the  best  mills  in  the  world. 
The   products   of  the   Nashville   mills  are 
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not  only  sold  throughout  the  United  States, 
but  are  exported  and  sold  in  Europe. 
There  are  a  number  of  establishments 
engaged  in  iron  and  wood  work,  making 
boilers,  engines,  and  machinery,  saws,  guns, 
agricultural  implements  and  wagons,  in- 
cluding seven  furniture  manufactories  mak- 
ing all  grades  of  furniture.  Nashville  has 
seven  stove  and  tin-ware  works,  with  an 
annual  output  of  75,000  stoves,  35,000 
mantels,  32,000  grates,  and  1,500,000 
pounds  of  hollow  ware.  It  has  four  large 
flouring  mills  competing  successfully  with 
the  mills  of  the  great  Northwest.  It  is  the 
first  paper  and  book  publishing  city  in  the 
South.  The  city  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  the  largest  hard  wood  market  in  the 
United  States,  handling  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  feet  annually ;  and  it  is  the  fifth 
general  lumber  market.     The  leading  tim- 


ber is  yellow  poplar,  which  is  said  to  be 
superior  in  quality  to  the  poplar  of  other 
regions,  being  entirely  free  from  gray 
streaks  and  black  specks,  which  are  quite 
common  in  the  poplar  of  many  other  sec- 
tions ;  and  it  is  in  such  abundance  in  the 
forests  that  are  accessible  to  the  Nashville 
market  as  to  be  practically  inexhaustible. 

Nashville's  commercial  reputation  is  not 
of  recent  making.  It  is  the  leading  jobbing 
market  in  the  South,  and  has  long  enjoyed 
that  reputation.  For  fifty  years  the  Nash- 
ville merchants  have  been  famous  for  their 
financial  solidity,  and  have  had  an  estab- 
lished credit  in  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia,  and  wherever  their  trade 
carried  them,  equal  to  that  of  the  mer- 
chants of  any  city  in  the  Union.  It  ranks 
as  the  fourth  boot  and  shoe  market  in  the 
United  States  ;  and  in  all  other  lines  of 
merchandise  its  merchants  are  distin- 
guished for  their  activity,  enterprise,  and 
progress. 

The  banking  interests  have  kept  pace 
with  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
progress,  and  there  is  no  city  in  the  South 
better  supplied  with  banking  capital.  In 
1880  there  were  only  six  banking  establish- 
ments, with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000.  They 
have  now  grown  to  eleven,  with  $6,000,000 
capital.  No  city  that  I  have  visited  in  the 
South  is  so  well  supplied  with  street  rail- 
road facilities.  Recently  the  electric  car 
has  supplanted  the  mule  on  two  of  the 
principal  lines,  and  the  other  street  rail- 
roads are  preparing  to  follow  suit,  thus  mak- 
ing rapid  transit  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 

Until  within  the  past  year  the  city  was 
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without  parks,  but  that   long-felt  want   is 
being  rapidly  supplied.     Two  large  parks, 


--*  * 
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accessible    by    dummy    lines,    have    been 
located  in  the  suburbs ;    and  club-houses 


,v,,;i     -,%;. 
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Baxte 


and  other  buildings   for  the  convenience 
and  amusement  of  citizens  seeking  recrea- 


tion have  been  erected.  Nature  has  beau- 
tified these  parks  with  the  towering  native 
forest  trees,  and  carpeted  them  with  the 
luxuriant  blue  grass  indigenous  to  the  fer- 
tile soil,  leaving  nothing  to  the  art  of  man 
to  render  them  attractive. 

A  city  is  sometimes  judged  by  its  public 
spirit  as  evidenced  in  its  public  buildings, 
its  churches,  its  schools,  and  especially  its 
public  schools.  Measured  by  this  stand- 
ard, Nashville  will  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  any  city  of  its  size.  Its  magnificent 
churches  are  a  monument  to  its  Christian 
civilization ;  towering  above  the  other 
buildings,  they  are  the  silent  witnesses  for 
the  mass  of  Nashville's  population.  A 
church-going  people  are  sure  to  have  their 
morals  well  attended  to,  and  active  hand- 
maids to  the  church  are  sure  to  follow  as 
a  result.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation has  erected  an  imposing  structure 
of  great  architectural  beauty,  and  nowhere 
are  members  of  this  organization  more 
active  and  zealous  in  their  labor  of  love, 
doing  effective  work  for  their  cause. 

Referring  to  the  public  buildings  of 
Nashville,  the  Capitol  must  take  preced- 
ence. It  occupies  the  crest  of  an  emi- 
nence overlooking  the  entire  city,  and  is 
conspicuous  from  every  approach  to  the 
city.  Of  a  sombre  Grecian  architecture, 
it  looks  every  inch  a  State-house  where 
may  congregate  the  combined  wisdom  of 
a  commonwealth.  Tennessee  is  rich  in 
building-stone,  and  everything  that  enters 
into  the  building,  from  the  limestone  foun- 
dation block  to  the  marble  stairways,  the 
wealth  of  Tennessee  quarries  furnished. 

The  Custom-house  is  of  modern  archi- 
tecture, built  entirely  of  Tennessee  stone. 
It  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
government  building  in  the  United  States. 
Its  cost  was  about  $500,000,  and  the 
government  certainly  came  nearer  getting 
value  received  for  the  money  expended 
than  it  sometimes  does. 

The  Watkins  Institute  and  Library  are 
the  bounteous  gift  of  a  late  wealthy  citizen, 
dedicated  to  public  use.  The  Randall 
Cole  Reformatory  and  the  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, the  Insane  Asylum,  and  the  Blind 
Asylum  are  all  splendid  buildings  that 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  city,  and  are  a 
standing  tribute  to  the  liberality  of  the 
people  of  Nashville  in  taking  care  of  their 
unfortunates. 

But  perhaps  the  pride  of  Nashville  is  its 
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public  school  system.  Nashville  was  the 
first  city  in  the  South  to  adopt  the  public 
school  system  after  the  war,  and  it  has 
guarded  it  with  a  jealous  care,  improving 
it  every  year  until  it  has  now  a  perfect 
school  system  that  any  city  might  well  be 
proud  of. 

The  negroes  pay  no  taxes,  comparative- 
ly speaking,  and  hence  the  burden  of  edu- 
cating the  negroes  is  falling  alone  upon 
the  white  people  of  the  South.  But  there 
is  no  complaint.  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  heard  a  single  tax-payer  offering  this 
as  an  objection  to  paying  the  school  tax. 
While  there  is  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 


age,  the  Polk  Place,  the  National  Ceme- 
tery, Forts  Negley,  Gillam,  and  Morton, 
and  Belle  Mead. 

The  Hermitage,  the  home  and  tomb  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  is  full  of  historic  interest. 
It  is  one  of  the  places  which  almost  every 
stranger  visits.  After  General  Jackson's 
retirement  from  public  life,  it  was  there 
that  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party,  just 
before  each  convention,  would  assemble  to 
formulate,  under  the  suggestions  of  the  old 
hero,  the  policy  of  the  party.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Cumberland  River,  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  city,  and  is  accessible  by 
water,  railroad,  and  pike. 


The   Drive  to   Belle   Mead. 


whether  the  negro's  condition,  in  the  light 
of  his  surroundings,  is  really  bettered  by 
an  education,  every  tax-payer  in  Nashville, 
and  I  think  in  the  South,  is  willing  to  con- 
tribute his  per  cent,  of  taxable  property  to 
give  him  an  education  if  he  is  inclined 
to  take  it.  As  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
this  statement  it  can  be  asserted  with  ab- 
solute accuracy  that  no  city  in  the  United 
States  is  so  liberally  providing  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  negro.  The  negro  is  the 
creature  of  circumstances  which  he  has 
had  no  part  in  making,  and  he  finds  most 
sympathy  of  a  substantial  nature  among 
the  people  who  have  known  him  longest 
and  know  him  best. 

The  points  in  and  around  Nashville  of 
most  interest  to  the  visitor  are  the  Hermit- 


Some  years  after  the  death  of  General 
Jackson,  the  homestead  was  purchased  by 
the  State,  and  it  was  held  by  the  State 
until  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in 
January  last,  when  the  State  gave  it  in  trust 
to  the  Ladies'  Hermitage  Association,  an 
association  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  great  hero 
and  statesman.  The  State  had  neglected 
the  property  and  allowed  it  to  go  very 
much  to  decay.  This  association  of  ladies 
will  now  devote  itself  to  repairing  the  man- 
sion, restoring  the  tomb,  adorning  and 
beautifying  the.  grounds,  preserving  the 
relics  and  furniture  now  at  the  Hermitage, 
and  rendering  the  place  of  even  greater 
interest  to  visitors. 

The  National  Cemetery,  located  on  the 
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Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  about  six 
miles  from  Nashville,  is  next  in  size  to  the 
Arlington  Cemetery.  Its  16,553  stones 
mark  the  last  resting-place  of  as  many 
soldiers,  in  this  silent  city  of  the  dead 
Union  soldier.  Nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union  is  represented.  It  is  a  place  of 
peculiar  and  tender  interest  to  every 
Northern  man,  and  especially  to  every  ex- 
Union  soldier  who  visits  Nashville.  It  is 
a  picturesque  spot,  and  has  been  beautified 
by  the  government's  liberal  expenditure 
and  watchful  care,  to  a  degree  that  renders 
it  a  charming  place  to  visit. 

The  Polk  Place  is  perhaps  more  uni- 
versally visited  by  strangers  than  any  of 
the  other  points  of  interest  mentioned. 
This  results  from  its  accessibility,  it  being 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  the  further 
fact  that  the  stately  mansion  is  still  pre- 
sided over  by  the  widow  of  the  illustrious 
James  K.  Polk.  But  a  few  days  ago  she 
celebrated  her  eighty-sixth  birthday.  Not- 
withstanding her  fulness  of  years,  she  is 
the  same  charming  hostess  that  rendered 
the  White  House  so  attractive  during  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Polk,  in  full  posses- 
sion of  her  mental  faculties,  and  well  stored 
with  interesting  reminiscences.  A  visit  to 
Mrs.  Polk  is  one  of  the  delightful  incidents 
that  a  stranger  always  remembers. 

In  a  general  way  I  may  say  that  the  rapid 
development  of  the  territory  comprising 
the  middle  South,  during  the  past  four  or 
five  years,  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
many  are  cognizant  of  some  of  the  steps 
taken  by  capital  to  develop  its  vast  min- 
eral, lumber,  and  agricultural  resources,  few 
realize  how  much  has  already  been  accom- 
plished, and  still  fewer  the  probabilities  of 
the  near  future.  The  census  of  1890  will 
delight  the  public-spirited  southern  man, 
and  astound  our  northern  friends.  The 
great  development  which  took  place  in  the 
Northwest  from  1875  to  1883  was  up  to 
that  time  unprecedented.  Capital  and 
immigration  within  eight  years  created  an 
empire  out  of  a  wilderness.  The  same 
fori  es  are  now  at  work  in  the  South.  The 
tide  of  capital  which  flowed  into  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  the  Terri- 
tories, has  turned  southward.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  are  invested  each 
in  ore,  coal,  iron,  marble,  and  timber 
Railroads  are  being  rapidly  con- 
structed, manufactories  built,  and  furnaces 


put  in  blast.  Every  part  of  the  South  is 
feeling  the  impetus  of  capital,  and  is  grow- 
ing in  wealth.  Every  year  but  adds  to 
an  agricultural  knowledge,  and  large  and 
diversified  crops  reward  our  farmers.  Im- 
migration, while  not  yet  large,  is  steadily 
increasing.  There  has  been  more  immi- 
gration to  the  South  during  the  last  three 
years  than  during  the  preceding  ten.  That 
the  middle  South  will  soon  be  peopled  by 
double  its  present  population,  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one 
who  knows  how  rapidly  the  population  is 
increasing.  One  result  of  these  facts  will 
be  the  natural  growth  of  the  southern 
cities.  Those  best  situated  will  grow  most 
rapidly.  Natural  laws  control  the  growth 
of  cities  as  much  as  the  growth  of  plant 
life.  They  cannot  be  disregarded  or 
ignored.  The  cities  which  have  the  best 
climate,  the  best  drainage,  the  best  water, 
the  best  schools,  the  best  commercial  sit- 
uation, and  which  offer  the  greatest  induce- 
ments to  capital,  will  necessarily  attract  the 
largest  population,  and  most  certainly  and 
rapidly  grow  in  size  and  importance. 

Few  cities  in  the  world  are  so  healthful 
or  have  so  good  a  climate  as  Nashville. 
The  extreme  heat  of  the  South  and  the 
cold  of  the  North  are  alike  unknown. 
Nashville  is  the  centre  of  a  territory  which 
is  almost  an  empire  within  itself;  a  terri- 
tory in  which  everything  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  and  comfort  of  life  can  be 
grown  ;  a  territory  which  is  traversed  by 
navigable  rivers  and  abounds  in  vast  de- 
posits of  coal  and  iron  ;  a  territory  with 
millions  of  acres  of  hard  woods  of  every 
variety ;  a  territory  which  can  easily  sup- 
port a  city  of  500,000  people,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  will  do  so  ;  a  territory  which, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  not  surpassed  in  the 
Union. 

In  this  territory  Nashville  stands  without 
a  rival.  Her  commercial,  industrial,  and 
educational  supremacy  are  acknowledged. 
Nashville  has  always  been  a  very  conserva- 
tive city,  and  while  her  conservatism  has 
made  her  institutions  solid  financially,  it  has 
to  a  great  degree  prevented  her  growth. 
This  excessive  conservatism  has  so  far  in- 
fluenced the  prices  of  real  estate,  that  in 
no  growing  city  of  the  United  States,  of 
one-half  her  size,  is  real  property  so  cheap 
as  it  is  here.  Strangers  have  asked  in 
astonishment,  "  Why  are  prices  so  low 
here,  and  so  much  higher  in  these  smaller 
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cities  of  Knoxville,  Chattanooga,  Birming- 
ham, Atlanta,  and  Memphis?"  Only  a 
slight  investigation  is  necessary  to  prove 
that  real  property  here  sells  for  less  than 
its  intrinsic  value.  With  the  improvements 
going  on  within  the  city  limits,  this  cannot 
long  continue.  During  the  past  two  and 
a  half  years  more  than  $6,000,000  have 
been  invested  in  permanent  improvements 
within  three  miles  of  the  City  Hall ;  and, 
as  has  been  said,  there  are  now  three 
dummy  lines  and  two  electric  motor  lines, 
in  addition  to  the  horse- car  systems,  giving 
rapid  transit  for  the  suburban  population. 

There  is  only  one  element  lacking  to 
make  the  city  grow  rapidly  and  double  its 
real-estate  value.  New  lines  of  railroad 
have  been  prospected  through  our  undevel- 
oped territory,  which  will,  when  built,  add 
immensely  to  our  population  and  com- 
merce. New  railroads  in  middle  Ten- 
nessee mean  cheaper  fuel  and  cheaper 
transportation  ;  and  when  these  twin  hand- 
maids of  commerce  are  added  to  our  pres- 
ent needs,  it  will  be  difficult  indeed  to 
measure  the  great  impetus  which  will  be 
given  to  diversified  manufacturing  in  Nash- 
ville. Fortunately  for  Nashville,  the  rail- 
roads so  essential  to  her  development  as  a 
large  city  are  at  present  under  construction 
and  are  rapidly  approaching  her  limits. 
The  Tennessee  Midland  Railroad  will  soon 
reach  the  city.  With  the  Midland  as  a 
finished  road  will  come  the  Ohio  Valley 
Railroad,  the  completion  of  the  Nashville 
and  Knoxville  road  to  the  coal  and  oil 
fields  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  the 
Nashville  and  Charleston,  the  Chesapeake 
and  Nashville,  and  the  Florida  Northern  ; 
and  probably  the  Cincinnati  and  Birming- 
ham, the  Evansville  and  Chattanooga,  and 
the  Decatur,  Fayetteville,  and  Gallatin 
roads.  It  cannot  be  long,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  before  the  territory  natu- 
rally tributary  to  Nashville  is  fully  occupied 
by  railroads,  which  will  be  taxed  to  their 
fullest  capacity  to  carry  the  products  of 
our  coal-mines,  ore-banks,  furnaces,  for- 
ests, marble  quarries,  etc.,  in  addition  to 
the  agricultural  products  which  are  grown 
in  such  variety  and  profusion  in  middle 
Tennessee. 

The  city  government  of  Nashville  and 
the  men  who  have  since  the  war  devoted 
themselves  to  her  industrial  interests  de- 
serve something  more  than  can  be  afforded 
them  in  a  magazine  article  embracing  the 


city  with  all  its  interests.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  her  industrial  interests  the  city  is 
indebted  to  comparatively  few  men.  Most 
of  her  rich  men  are  conservative.  Some 
are  rich- conservative,  while  at  the  same 
time  progressive.  Others  are  progressive, 
but  with  so  much  dash  that  they  cannot 
be  called  conservative.  Of  the  first  class 
are  such  men  as  E.  W.  Cole  and  James  C. 
Warner,  the  latter  the  foundation  and  cor- 
ner stone  of  our  iron  industries.  Jere.  Bax- 
ter and  W.  M.  Duncan  have  taken  the  lead 
in  that  progressive  development  which  has 


Hon.   Arthur  S.   Colyar. 

shown  dash,  versatility,  courage,  and  suc- 
cess without  the  conservatism.  The  Ten- 
nessee Coal,  Iron,  and  R.R.  Co.,  of  which 
the  latter  is  practically  at  the  head,  —  Sen- 
ator Piatt,  the  president,  is  not  concerned 
in  the  active  management,  —  is  the  largest 
company  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
A  few  years  after  the  war,  when  the 
white  people  were  nearly  all  disfranchised, 
Nashville  was  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
had  collected  from  all  quarters  and  taken 
charge  of  the  city's  affairs  simply  for  plun- 
der. The  citizens,  in  their  dire  extremity, 
and  to  save  themselves  from  being  robbed, 
resorted  to  the  Courts  and  had  a  receiver 
appointed  for  the  city,  a  thing  never  known 
either  in  England  or  in  this  country  before. 
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The  thieves  fled  to  prevent  prosecution,  but 
the  narrow  escape  from  ruin  and  subse- 
quent inroads  on  the  city  brought  a  reali- 
zation that  heroic  treatment  and  a  radical 
change  in  the  accepted  theory  of  city  gov- 
ernment were  demanded.  The  predicate 
was  that  a  city  government  is  business,  not 
politics,  —  that  it  is  a  trust ;  and  so  the 
city  abolished  the  old  formula  of  legislation 
in  city  government  and,  while  preserving  a 
City  Council,  put  the  business  in  the  hands 
of  a  Board  of  Public  Works  —  a  board  of 
three   men,  with  a  salary  of  $4000  each, 


selected  by  the  City  Council  for  long  terms, 
only  one  going  out  at  a  time.  The  change 
from  the  old  system  borders  on  the  mirac- 
ulous in  economy  and  progress.  Nash- 
ville's magnificent  water- works,  the  best  in 
the  South,  her  streets  in  good  condition, 
many  of  them  paved  with  granite,  her  new 
public  school  buildings,  her  magnificent 
bridge  across  the  Cumberland,  her  bonds 
(4^-  per  cent)  above  par,  and  her  low  tax 
rate,  all  mark  the  difference  between  a 
political  machine  and  a  business  organi- 
zation. 


THE    EDUCATIONAL    INSTITUTIONS    OF    NASH- 
VILLE. 

By  David  G.  Ray. 


C^ERS  of  Nashville  are  fond  of  call- 
ing that  city  the  "Athens  of  the 
South."  If  by  that  term  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  Nashville  is  the  chief  cen- 
tre of  education  in  the  South,  then  the 
term  is  not  inappropriate.  Whether  it  be 
so  or  not  may  best  be  learned  from  a  brief 
study  of  its  educational  history.  The  his- 
tory of  schools  in  Nashville  is  co-existent 
with  the  history  of  the  town.  The  first 
settlement  was  made  on  the  bluff  now  oc- 
cupied by  Nashville  in  1779.  In  1783  the 
Legislature  of  North  Carolina  established 
the  County  of  Davidson,  and  two  years 
later,  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  General 
Robertson  and  Colonel  William  Polk,  who 
were  the  representatives  of  Davidson 
County  in  the  Legislature,  that  august 
body  chartered  Davidson  Academy,  to  be 
established  at  Nashville  for  the  education 
of  boys.  This  was  the  first  exhibition  of 
that  intelligent  public  spirit  that  has  made 
the  name  of  Nashville  a  synonym  through- 
out the  South  and  Southwest  for  educa- 
tion, il  enterprise.  At  a  time  when  Indians 
made  every  act  of  the  frontiersman  a 
'venture,  and  when  crops  were  planted  and 
harvested  under  the  protection  of  a  block- 
house and  rifles,  we  find  the  handful  of 
hardy  white  men  demanding  from  the 
mother  State  this  power  to  plant  the  school. 
When  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  ten 


years  old,  another  important  step  in  the 
educational  life  of  the  frontier  settlement 
was  taken.  Among  the  first  settlers  were 
the  Ellistons,  and  one  of  these  —  Colonel 
John  Elliston  —  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
high  school  for  girls.  In  accordance  with 
this  idea,  he  and  a  few  associates  secured 
from  the  State  a  charter  for  the  Nashville 
Academy.  This  was  probably  the  first 
school  —  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  first 
schools  —  for  the  education  of  girls,  ever 
chartered  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
charter  for  such  a  school  in  Massachusetts 
was  granted  in  181 8,  and  in  New  York  in 
18 19.  The  Nashville  Academy  was  closed 
by  the  misfortunes  of  the  Civil  War ;  but 
not  until  it  had  sent  forth  hundreds  of  well- 
educated  women  to  grace  society  and  bless 
the  circle  of  Southern  motherhood.  Al- 
most immediately  after  the  war  a  Protes- 
tant school  and  a  Catholic  school  for  girls 
were  founded,  —  Ward's  Seminary  and  St. 
Cecilia  Academy,  —  which  have  steadily 
grown  in  size  and  in  usefulness,  and  have 
been  succeeded  by  other  large  and  flourish- 
ing schools  for  girls. 

A  clear  idea  of  the  educational  history 
and  the  present  educational  work  of  Nash- 
ville cannot,  perhaps,  be  better  given  than 
by  a  brief  outline  of  the  development  of 
three  representative  institutions.  By  far 
the  most  interesting  of  these,  from  a  his- 
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torical  point  of  view,  is  the  University  of 
Nashville  and  Peabody  Normal  College. 
The  history  of  this  school  extends  over  a 
period  of  one  hundred  and  four  years,  from 
the  chartering  of  Davidson  Academy. 
When  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina 
chartered  the  Academy,  Rev.  Thomas  B. 
Craighead,  Hugh  Williamson,  Daniel  Smith, 
William  Polk,  Anthony  Bledsoe,  Lardner 
Clark,  Ephraim  McLean,  Robert  Hays, 
and  James  Robertson  were  named  as  trus- 
tees. Seven  of  these  men  have  lineal  de- 
scendants still  living  in  the  city.  Some  of 
them  were  far  more  than  ordinary  men. 
Mr.  Craighead  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
College.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mould, 
and  he  left  the  im- 
press of  his  culture 
and  his  character  up- 
on the  sturdy  people 
of  the  little  colony 
on  the  Cumberland. 
H  e  left  his  name  also, 


books  for  the  use  of  the  Academy."  Just 
when  the  school  was  removed  to  Nashville 
I  do  not  learn;  but  in  1802  a  building 
committee  was  appointed  and  authorized 
to  erect  a  brick  building  "  forty-five  feet 
wide  by  forty  feet  long,"  at  an  expense  not 
to  exceed  $10,890.  The  house  was  built 
and  the  school  duly  opened  in  it.  In  1806, 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  its  name  was 
changed  to  Cumberland  College.  This 
was  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Con- 
gress granting  to  Tennessee  200,000  acres 
of  land,  one-fourth  of  which  was  to  be  used 
for  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  "  West 
Tennessee,"  or  west  of  the  Cumberland 
Mountains.     One  of  the  episodes  in  the 


ing 


a  grandson  bear- 


own   name, 


his 
and  a  graduate  of 
the  institution,  being 
a  member  from  Da- 
vidson County  of  the 
present  State  Senate. 

By  the  act  incor- 
porating Davidson 
Academy  there  were 
granted  to  it  two 
hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  land  adjoin- 
ing the  town  of  N  ash- 

ville  on  the  south,  and  lying  on  the  river. 
But  the  school  was  first  opened  in  Mr. 
Craighead's  "  Meeting  house,"  in  the  town 
of  Haysboro,  six  miles  east  of  Nashville, 
the  rate  of  tuition  having  been  previously 
fixed  by  the  trustees  at  "  four  pounds  per 
annum,  to  be  paid  in  hard  money  or  other 
money  of  that  value."  Another  of  the  in- 
teresting entries  in  the  original  records  tells 
that  in  October,  1791,  "  Mr.  Andrew  Jack- 
son "  was  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees 
to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  William  Polk, 
who  had  removed  to  what  is  now  Maury 
County ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  "  Mr. 
Andrew  Jackson  "  remained  on  the  board 
of  trustees  almost  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

As  early  as  March  4,  1794,  we  find  the 
foundations  of  the  present  extensive  library 
being  laid,  by  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee   "  to    collect    debts   and    purchase 


Vanderbilt  University,    Main   Building. 

early  history  of  the  college  that  attracted 
much  attention  was  the  expulsion,  in  1813, 
of  two  students  for  refusing  to  take  the 
prescribed  course  of  study.  One  of  these 
young  men  was  Cave  Johnson,  who  was 
afterwards  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
Postmaster-General  under  President  Polk. 
Three  years  after  the  elevation  of  the 
academy  into  a  college,  the  trustees  called 
Dr.  James  Priestly  of  New  Jersey  to  its 
presidency.  He  was  learned,  earnest,  and 
capable,  out  he  became  greatly  discour- 
aged because  of  the  lack  of  funds,  finally 
resigning,  and  the  college  was  closed  for 
several  years.  The  State  had  made  a 
great  show  of  liberality  in  at  once  bestow- 
ing upon  the  new  college  50,000  acres  of 
the  land  granted  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment ;  but  through  stupidity  or  something 
worse,  the  Tennessee  Legislature  managed 
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to  thwart  the  noble  aims  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, the  author  of  the  scheme  of  granting 
lands  for  colleges.  Through  many  years, 
down  almost  to  the  present  time,  the  trus- 
tees of  the  college  continued  their  efforts 
to  convert  the  lands  into  available  funds, 
but  they  were  successful  to  but  a  limited 
extent.  A  year  before  his  death,  in  1821, 
Dr.  Priestly  was  persuaded  to  again  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  college,  and 
affairs  wore  a  brighter  aspect.  His  death, 
however,  caused  the  college  to  be  closed 
again  ;  and  for  some  years  the  building 
was  used  for  a  grammar  school  by  Profes- 
sor Hume.  The  trustees  of  the  college, 
however,  among  whom  were  such  men  as 
Governor  William  Carroll,  John  Bell,  Felix 
Grundy,  Ephraim  H.  Foster,  and  Andrew 
Jackson,  were    determined    to    make    the 


University.      Entrance  to  the  Grounds. 

college  worthy  of  the  State  and  of  the 
.  To  that  end  they  elected  to  its 
presidency  Dr.  Philip  Lindsley  of  New 
Jersey.  Dr.  Lindsley  was  a  young  man, 
but  a  ripe  scholar,  full  of  noble  ambition 
and  devoted  to  the  profession  of  teaching. 
He  had  graduated  with  honors  from  Prince- 
ton, and,  young  as  he  was,  occupied  at 
that  time  the  position  of  vice-president  of 
that  institution.  He  believed  that  Nash- 
ville would  become  a  great  commercial 
nd  should  be  the  educational  centre 
of  the  great  Southwest,  lie  believed  that 
a  rival  of  Princeton  could  be  built  up,  and 
that  is  what   he  proposed,  with  the  trus- 


tees, to  do.  These  plans  he  fully  devel- 
oped in  an  address  before  the  graduating 
class  of  1826.  "As  a  step  in  advance," 
says  Judge  Edwin  H.  Ewing,  "  upon  the 
petition  of  the  trustees,  i  The  University  of 
Nashville '  was  created  upon  the  foundation 
of  Cumberland  College,  by  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Tennessee,  dated  27th 
November,  1826.  All  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  property  of  the  college  were  transferred 
to  the  new  creation ;  and  thenceforward, 
until  October,  1850,  the  institution  kept 
its  course  with  varied  fortunes,  when,  to 
the  great  regret  of  the  legal  guardians 
of  the  University,  Dr.  Lindsley  resigned." 
It  is  but  just  to  say  here  that  no  man  has 
exerted  an  influence  so  potent  for  good 
to  the  educational  interests  of  Tennessee 
and  the  great  Southwest,  as  Dr.  Philip 
Lindsley.  "  If  any  man,"  another  has  said, 
"  ever  made  his  mark,  deep  and  inefface- 
able, upon  a  place  and  people,  Dr.  Linds- 
ley made  it  at  Nashville."  His  son,  John 
Berrien  Lindsley,  D.D.,  succeeded  him  as 
chancellor,  in  1855.  After  Dr.  Lindsley's 
resignation  in  1850,  the  University  had  a 
varied,  but  on  the  whole  a  successful 
career.  First,  the  literary  department  was 
closed  for  lack  of  funds ;  then  the  medi- 
cal department  was  organized  and  estab- 
lished in  the  old  college  buildings..  The 
trustees,  in  the  mean  time,  had  sold  some 
of  the  real  estate  belonging  to  the  Univer- 
sity and  bought  a  beautiful  plat  of  ground, 
consisting  of  sixteen  acres,  beyond  the  city 
limits,  on  the  south.  Here  the  erection  of 
buildings  was  promptly  begun,  and  in  1854 
they  were  ready  for  occupancy.  The  main 
building  was  supported  on  the  right  and 
in  the  rear  by  two  other  solid  stone  struc- 
tures,—  the  Chapel  and  Lindsley  Hall,  the 
latter  for  domitories.  These  buildings  re- 
main as  then,  and  a  handsome  brick  resi- 
dence has  since  been  built  as  a  home  for 
the  chancellor,  and  a  stone  house  at  the 
main  entrance  for  the  janitor. 

Within  a  year  of  its  opening  in  its  new 
home,  we  find  the  University  stranded  again 
for  want  of  funds.  The  public  schools  of 
Nashville  had  opened  in  the  mean  time, 
and  some  of  its  friends  claimed  that  the 
University  patronage  was  largely  curtailed 
by  their  popularity.  For  the  session  of 
1855—6  it  opened  with  flattering  prospects 
as  a  military  school,  under  the  joint  man- 
agement of  Bushrod  Johnson  and  Alexan- 
der P.  Stewart.    During  their  management 
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there  was  an  average  of  about  six  hundred 
students.     When   the   storm   of  civil  war 
swept    over    the    country  the   school    was 
broken    up  —  chancellor,    superintendent, 
officers,  teachers,  and  students  enlisting  in 
the   Confederate   army.     Only  the 
old   German   janitor,   Deubler,   re- 
mained  to  care  for  the   buildings, 
the  extensive  library,  and  the  valua- 
ble scientific  appliances.     But  de- 
spite the  care  of  Mr.  Deubler,  the       \ 
Federal  army  used  the  buildings  for 
barracks  and  hospital. 

The  ten  years  succeeding  1865 
were  uneventful  ones  in  the  history 
of  the  institution,  although  an  excel- 
lent military  school  was  conducted 
by  Generals  E.  Kirby  Smith  and  A. 
P.  Stewart.     Those  ten  years,  how- 
ever, were   fraught  with  events   of 
deepest    interest    to    education    in 
Nashville.    In  political  history  those 
years  are  known  as  the  "  reconstruc- 
tion period."    That  term  would  cer- 
tainly be  applicable  to  that  period 
of  the  history  of  education  in  Nash- 
ville.   It  was  in  those  ten  years  that 
so  many  of  the  institutions  that  have 
contributed  to  Nashville's  fame  were 
born.    The  "  Old  Academy,"  as  the 
Nashville  Academy  is  fondly  called 
even  to  this  day,  never  opened  its 
doors  after  their  closing  in  the  early 
years  of  the  war ;    but  peace  had 
scarcely  smiled   on  the   city  when 
another   institution    sprang    up    to 
take  its  place.     This   has   become 
famous    throughout    the    South    as 
Ward's  Seminary.     It  was  founded 
by  Rev.  W.  E.  Ward  in  September, 
1865,  and  is  to-day  said  to  be  the  largest 
school  for  girls  in  the  South.     St.  Cecilia's 
Academy  had  been  opened  in  i860  by  the 
Sisters   of  the   Dominican    order ;    but  it 
had   merely  come    into    existence    before 
the  war,  and  first  began  its  active  life  in 
the  early  years  of  peace.    To-day  it  stands, 
in  its  fine  buildings  and  successful  manage- 
ment,  a  monument  to   the  ability  of  its 
trustees. 

The  ink  had  scarcely  dried  after  the 
signing  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
when  a  school  for  colored  children  was 
opened  by  Rev.  Dr.  D.  W.  Phillips,  in  a 
basement  on  McLemore  Street,  near  the 
passenger  station  of  the  Nashville,  Chat- 
tanooga, and  St.  Louis  Railway.     Day  and 


night  did  this  noble  philanthropist  labor 
through  years  of  discouragement,  till  he 
finally  saw  his  labors  crowned  with  success, 
in  the  purchase  of  extensive  grounds  near 
Vanderbilt  University,  the  erection  of  corn- 


Rev.  R.  K.  Hargrove,  D.  D.,  President  of  Vanderbilt  University. 

modious  buildings,  and  the  partial  endow- 
ment of  Roger  Williams  University.  Dr. 
Phillips  is  still  connected  with  the  school, 
and  is  proudly  happy  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  splendid  work  that  is  being  carried 
on  there  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  A. 
Owen. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  "  reconstruc- 
tion period "  another  step  was  taken  in 
the  preparation  of  the  colored  man  for 
citizenship.  Through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Freedman's  Aid  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Central  Ten- 
nessee College  was  founded  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  city.  While  two  other  promi- 
nent colored  schools  preceded  it,  this  was 
really  a  pioneer  in  some  features  of  school 
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work.  While  never  claiming  to  be  a  uni- 
versity, it  comprises  all  the  departments 
of  a  university,  including  Theology,  Law, 
Medicine,  as  well  as  Dentistry  and  Manual 
Training.  It  was  the  first  and  is,  I  believe, 
the  only  college  having  separately  organized 
schools  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  dentistry 
exclusively  for  colored  students.  The  facul- 
ties of  these  schools  are  composed  largely 
of  the  most  prominent  physicians  and 
dentists  in  the  city,  one  of  the  most  unas- 
suming of  them  all  being  the  president,  Dr. 
J.  Braden. 

Fisk  University  is,  without  doubt,  the 
most  widely  known  school  for  colored 
people  in  the  world.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  school  in  the  South,  white  or 
colored,  has  been  so  much  talked  about. 
Where,  in  the  civilized  world,  indeed,  have 
the  Jubilee  Singers  not  been  heard  of,  if 
not  heard?  And  who,  that  knows  of  the 
remarkable  pilgrimages  of  that  remarkable 
company  of  ex-slaves,  but  knows  that  they 


Rev.  Erastu8   M.   Cravath,  President  of  Fisk  University. 

sang  for  love  of  Fisk  University?  I  can- 
not better  introduce  the  history  of  this 
monument  of  devotion,  energy,  and  phil- 
anthropy than  by  a  quotation  from  an  arti- 
cle in  The  Freeman,  of  Indianapolis,  edited 
Edward  E.  Cooper,  a  colored  man  :  — 


"  [mmediately  following   tl 
pation  the  Northern  pe 


>le  fc 


Iamation   <>f 
that  among 


the  great  and  immediate  wants  of  the  freedmen 
were  education  and  religious  culture,  which,  as 
they  were  not  able  to  give  themselves,  had  to  be 
supplied  them.  To  this  end  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association  caused  a  school  to  be  opened 
in  this  city  on  Jan.  9,  1866,  in  Government  build- 
ings, west  of  the  Chattanooga  Depot,  known  at 
the  time  as  the  Railroad  Hospital.  It  is  a  strange, 
but  a  true  coincidence,  that  the  building  that  had 
sheltered  the  Union  soldiers  became  the  school- 
house  for  the  people  for  whose  freedom  they  had 
fought." 


The  school  thus  opened  was  named  in 
honor  of  Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  then  chief 
of  the  Freedman's  Bureau.  Mr.  John 
Ogden,  who  was  connected  with  the 
Western  Freedman's  Aid  Commission,  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  school  and  did  a 
valuable  work  during  the  first  years  of  its 
life.  But  the  man  who  has,  from  its  incep- 
tion to  this  day,  contributed  more  to  its 
success  than  any  other  man  is  Rev.  Erastus 
M.  Cravath.  Being  a  chaplain  in  the 
Federal  army,  he  became  well  acquainted 
with  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  colored 
people,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  obstacles 
to  be  overcome  in  meeting  them.  He, 
together  with  Mr.  Ogden  and  Rev.  E.  P. 
Smith,  advanced  $6000  with  which  to 
purchase  a  site  for  the  school,  the  Govern- 
ment giving  the  old  hospital  buildings. 

In  August,  1867,  "  Fisk  University  "  was 
chartered,  having  worked  before  without 
charter  under  the  name  of  "  Fisk  School "  ; 
and  in  the  following  November  the  first 
normal  class  was  opened.  From  that  time 
forward  the  growth  of  the  school  was 
remarkable.  The  American  Missionary 
Association  had  given  its  sanction  to  the 
organization  of  a  school,  but  it  had  not  the 
means  for  the  establishment  of  a  university. 
The  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund  donated 
$800  a  year  for  normal  training,  and  the 
Freedman's  Bureau  donated  $7000;  but 
this  was  only  a  modicum  of  the  sum  nec- 
essary to  the  success  of  the  great  work. 
The  old  houses  given  by  the  Government 
were  fast  going  to  decay,  and  the  trustees 
had  no  money  to  build  new  ones.  "  The 
thing  seems  out  of  the  question,  but  it 
must  be  done,"  was  the  summing  up  of 
the  situation  given  by  a  friend  of  the  insti- 
tution. Thus  the  matter  stood  in  the  early 
part  of  1 87 1.  Talent  and  sentiment,  di- 
rected by  excellent  business  management, 
came  to  the  rescue. 

Prof.  George  L.  White,  teacher  of  music 
in  the  school,  conceived  the  idea  of  giving 
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to  the  Northern  people  an  object-lesson 
in  negro  education,  and  making  out  of  it 
$50,000  for  the  University.  He  began 
the  training  of  a  company  of  singers,  with 
whom  he  proposed  to  make  a  tour  of 
the  North ;  and  in  the  following  Octo- 
ber, 1868,  the  party  started  for  Cincinnati, 
where  they  first  appeared  on  the  stage.  The 
troupe  was  composed  of  Miss  Shepard,  pi- 
anist, and  eleven  singers,  most  of  whom 
had  been  slaves.  The  story  of  how  they 
sang  their  way  through  almost  every  North- 
ern and  Eastern  city  does  not  need  re- 
peating. In  their  several  tours,  which  em- 
braced not  only  the 
North  and  East  of 
the  United  States, 
but  much  of  Eu- 
rope, the  sum  of 
$100,000  was  real- 
ized for  the  cause 
for  which  these  chil- 
dren of  misfortune 
labored.  As  soon 
as  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  was  as- 
sured, the  trustees 
bought  twenty-five 
acres  of  land,  and 
ground  for  the  new 
building  was  broken 
Jan.  1,  1873.  The 
land,  which  includ- 
ed the  site  of  Fort 
Gillem,  was  beauti- 
fully located  in  the  northwestern  suburbs 
of  the  city  ;  and  in  the  most  beautiful  spot 
in  these  grounds  the  corner-stone  of  this 
historic  school  for  colored  people  was  laid 
in  October.  The  school  work  went  on  in 
the  old  buildings  until  January,  1876,  when 
Jubilee  Hall  was  ready  for  occupancy,  and 
the  faithful  Jubilee  Singers  took  part  in  its 
dedication. 

Livingston  Missionary  Hall  is  almost  as 
handsome  a  building  as  Jubilee  Hall,  and 
has  been  occupied  since  1882.  It  was 
built  chiefly  from  a  $60,000  gift  from  Mrs. 
Valeria  G.  Stone  of  Massachusetts,  although 
much  was  added  by  friends  in  Europe. 

On  the  same  square  with  Livingston 
Hall  is  located  the  Gymnasium,  a  hand- 
some brick  structure  begun  in  1887.  In 
the  basement  of  this  building  is  temporarily 
located  the  Manual  Training  department. 
The  Model  and  Intermediate  schools  each 
have  as  yet  only  frame  buildings,  but  it  is 


hoped  that,  in  the  not  distant  future,  they 
too  will  occupy  homes  that  shall  be  monu- 
ments to  the  liberality  of  noble  friends. 

In  July,  1888,  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Episcopal  Theological  Hall  was  laid,  and 
the  handsome  three-story  brick  building 
is  rapidly  nearing  completion.  This  is  the 
work  of  the  Episcopal  church  of  Tennessee, 
to  further  its  missionary  work  among  the 
colored  people.  The  aim  is  to  give  young 
colored  men  the  literary  advantages  of 
Fisk  University,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
them  trained  by  Episcopal  theological 
teachers  in  the  Hall. 


Jubilee   Hall,    Fisk  University. 

I  have  thus  given  the  bare  history  of 
Fisk  University.  But  the  most  valuable 
part  of  its  history  cannot  be  written  by  a 
pen  like  mine.  The  patient,  earnest,  hope- 
ful work  of  the  president  and  teachers, 
and  the  results  of  that  work,  make  up  the 
real  history  of  Fisk  University,  and  that 
cannot  be  told  in  words.  It  is  written  in 
the  character  and  work  of  the  men  and 
women  who  go  out  from  the  institution. 
In  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  in  almost 
every  county  in  the  South,  these  men  and 
women  are  to  be  found.  The  first  class 
was  graduated  in  1875,  an(^  consisted  of 
four  from  the  collegiate  and  three  from  the 
normal  department.  Of  these,  one  is  pres- 
ident of  a  college  in  Mississippi ;  one  is 
principal  of  a  public  school  in  the  same 
state  ;  another  is  a  teacher  in  the  Tennes- 
see School  for  the  Blind  ;  another  is  a  suc- 
cessful physician  in  Austin,  Texas. 

The    school  is  under  the  control  of   a 
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board  of  trustees  of  whom  Gen.  Clinton  B. 
Fisk  is  president,  and  Rev.  E.  E.  Stickel  is 
treasurer.  The  work  of  instruction  is  done 
by  Rev.  E.  M.  Cravath,  D.D.,  president, 
with  a  faculty  of  twenty-seven  teachers. 

AVhile  these  institutions  for  the  education 
of  girls  and  for  the  education  of  colored 
people  were  being  established,  the  proper 
education  of  the  white  youth  of  the  South 
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was  being  much  talked  about,  especially 
by  Nashville  people,  and  most  especially 
in  Methodist  circles.  The  leaders  of 
Methodism  in  the  South  realized  the 
importance  to  that  church  and  to  the 
country  of  the  establishment  of  a  great 
school  in  the  South.  The  publishing 
interests  of  the  church  were  located  at 
Nashville,  and  everything  pointed  to  Nash- 
ville as  the  proper  place  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  school,  if  such  a  school 
could  be  established  anywhere.  To  this 
end  a  committee-  of  prominent  Methodist 
ministers  and  business  men  was  appointed 
as  early  as  1868  or  1870,  to  devise  plans. 
agreed  to  raise  half  a  million  dollars 
by  private  subscription.  While  this  was 
being  done,  Bishop  McTyeire  of  Nashville 
paid   a  visit   to    the    family  of  Cornelius 


Vanderbilt  in  New  York  —  Mrs.  Vander- 
bilt  being  a  relative  of  the  Bishop.  As  a 
result  of  this  visit  Mr.  Vanderbilt  gave  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  university, 
$500,000.  This  was  by  far  the  largest 
donation  ever  made  by  a  single  individual 
to  a  school  in  the  South.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  gift,  the  university  was  to  be  located 
at  Nashville  and  be  under  the  presidency 
of  Bishop  McTyeire,  who  should  receive 
a  salary  of  $3000  and  have  a  residence  on 
the  grounds  during  life. 

"This  donation,"  says  the  secretary,  in 
a  statement  furnished  me,  "  was  subse- 
quently increased  until  the  entire  donation 
amounted. to  $1,000,000.  Since  that  time 
the  special  donation  of  $150,000,  made  by 
Mr.  William  H.  Vanderbilt  in  August,  1879, 
has  added  to  the  campus  Wesley  Hall,  a 
commodious  structure  for  the  use  of  the 
Theological  Department,  the  Gymnasium 
and  its  outfit,  the  Science  Hall,  and  a  com- 
plete equipment  of  approved  apparatus  for 
instruction  in  engineering.  In  July,  1883, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt  added  $100,000  to 
the  permanent  endowment  of  the  Univer- 
sity. In  his  will  he  bequeathed  to  it  $200,- 
000,  and  this  sum  has  been  added  to  the 
endowment.  In  January,  1888,  Mr.  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt,  grandson  of  the  founder, 
made  a  donation  of  $30,000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Hall  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
and  for  additions  to  the  University  Library. 
The  amount  of  the  permanent  endowment 
is  $900,000,  and  the  amount  invested  in 
grounds,  buildings,  furniture,  apparatus, 
etc.,  is  over  $600,000." 

The  University  has  seven  departments, 
—  Academic,  Biblical,  Law,  Medical,  Den- 
tal, Pharmaceutical,  and  Engineering, — 
each  department  having  its  own  building, 
save  that  the  Academic  department  and 
the  department  of  Pharmacy  occupy  the 
main  building  of  the  University.  Science 
Hall  and  Wesley  Hall,  both  imposing  struc- 
tures, stand  at  the  right  of  the  main  build- 
ing. In  the  rear,  and  on  another  part  of 
the  grounds,  stand  the  Observatory  and 
the  Gymnasium  —  both  thoroughly  fur- 
nished for  their  work.  The  Hall  of  Me- 
chanical Engineering  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. The  department  of  Medicine  oc- 
cupies the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the 
University  of  Nashville,  as  explained  else- 
where. The  handsomest  public  building 
in  the  city  is  that  for  the  Law  and   Dental 
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departments,  on  Cherry  Street,  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  It  is  of  red  brick  with  brown- 
stone  front,  five  stories  high,  and  supplied 
with  every  convenience.  In  addition  to 
all  these  buildings  there  are  nine  profes- 
sors' houses,  nine  other  houses  for  attaches 
of  the  University,  and  seven  domitories?  all 
grouped  about  the  western  part  of  the 
grounds.  To  prevent  the  thought  that  the 
grounds  have  a  crowded  appearance,  it  is 
well  to  say  here  that  the  campus  comprises 
seventy-two  acres  of  rolling  forest  land,  as 
beautiful  as  can  be  found  in  a  year's  travel. 
But  all  this  money  and  these  houses  and 
lands  do  not  make  a  university,  even  with 
the  addition  of  the  six  hundred  and  more 
students  in  attendance  last  year.  The 
brains  and  the  culture  that  direct  these 
give  Vanderbilt  its  power.  The  seventy 
professors    and    instructors    are    presided 


The  last,  and  history  may  say  the  most 
important,  step  taken  during  the  decade 
for  the  development  of  the  educational 
interests  of  Nashville  was  the  organization 
of  what  is  now  the  Peabody  Normal  Col- 
lege, in  1875.  Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  then 
agent  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund, 
saw  that  one  great  need  of  the  South  was 
more  professional  teachers,  —  men  and 
women  educated  with  a  view  to  making 
teaching  the  serious  work  of  their  lives. 
To  this  end  normal  instruction  must  be 
given  them.  That  was  a  field  of  educa- 
tion almost  new  to  the  Southern  people. 
There  were  schools  for  lawyers,  and  schools 
for  doctors,  and  schools  for  preachers,  and 
schools  for  book-keepers  and  accountants, 
—  all  these  in  abundance.  Teachers  had 
been  either  "born"  or  "just  happened." 
The  wise  and  prudent  Dr.  Sears  saw  that 


The  Peabody  Normal  College,   Main   Building, 


over  by  Chancellor  L.  C.  Garland,  A.M., 
LL.D.,  and  the  entire  organization  is  di- 
rected by  a  Board  of  Trust,  consisting  of 
twenty-nine  Methodist  ministers  and  lay- 
men chosen  from  every  section  of  the 
church.  Of  this  Board  all  the  bishops  are 
members,  and  Bishop  R.  K.  Hargrove, 
D.D.,  was  recently  chosen  to  fill  the  place 
of  honor  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Bishop  McTyeire.  Vanderbilt  University 
is  the  greatest  educational  institution  of 
the  most  powerful  church  in  the  South 
and  Southwest. 


the  most  far-reaching  and  valuable  work 
that  could  be  done  with  the  great  philan- 
thropist's money  was  in  the  line  of  edu- 
cating teachers.  Because  of  Nashville's 
geographical  and  climatic  advantages,  and 
still  more  because  of  her  already  high 
standing  in  the  educational  world,  Dr. 
Sears  believed  this  to  be  the  place  for 
the  establishment  of  a  great  normal  col- 
lege, such  as  the  bequest  of  George  Pea- 
body provided  for.  Prominent  educators 
in  Tennessee  had  been  laboring  to  induce 
the  State  to  establish  a  college  for  the  free 
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instruction  of  professional  teachers ;  but 
the  agitation  of  what  was  known  as  the 
"  State  debt  question "  so  involved  the 
finances  of  the  State  that  there  was  little 
probability  of  success  in  a  scheme  that 
would  require  a  large  annual  expenditure 
of  the  State's  money. 

Just  at  this  time,  in  1873  or  1874,  Dr. 
Sears  came  upon  the  scene  with  a  plan 
to  help  provide  the  State  with  a  normal 
school.  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  finally  made,  the  State  was  to 
appropriate  $10,000  per  annum,  the  trus- 
tees of  the  University  of  Nashville  were 
to  furnish  the  buildings  and  grounds  and 
maintain  them  in  good  condition,  with 
needed  improvements,  and  the  Peabody 
Board  was  to  supply  the  running  expenses. 
These  aggregate  about  $30,000  annually, 
(  overing  one  hundred  and  fourteen  schol- 
arships of  $200  each. 

At  I  Jr.  Sears's  suggestion,  the  Peabody 
Board  elected  Dr.  Eben  S.  Stearns,  of 
Massachusetts,  president  of  the  Normal 
College,  which,  through  courtesy,  was  called 
the  State  Normal  College;  and  the  Uni- 
versity Board  elected  him  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Nashville,  the  State  Board 
cheerfully  consenting. 


This  action  was  taken 
prior  to  the  middle  of 
1875,  Dut  the  school  was 
not  opened  until  the  1 5  th 
of  December,  and  then 
with  but  thirteen  stu- 
dents. Dr.  Stearns  was 
not  the  man  to  be  dis- 
couraged, and  through 
his  indomitable  will  and 
perseverance  the  school 
grew  steadily  until  his 
death,  in  1887.  At  the 
request  of  the  State 
Board,  Professor  Pen- 
field  of  the  faculty  took 
the  direction  of  the 
school  until  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Stearns's 
successor.  Dr.  J.  L.  M. 
Currey  had  meantime 
succeeded  Dr.  Sears  on 
the  Peabody  Board ;  and 
by  him  the  presidency 
was  offered  to  Prof.  W. 
H.  Payne  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  "A 
great  work  is  opened  be- 
fore you  in  the  South,"  he  said  to  Professor 
Payne,  "  and  it  is  your  duty  to  go."  The 
purpose  of  the  Peabody  Board  to  unite  the 
Southern  educational  fund  and  devote  it  to 
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the  establishment  of  a  great  central  normal 
university  in  Nashville  was  emphasized,  and 
the  Western  teacher  consented  to  come, 
and  was  duly  elected  to  the  dual  position  so 
ably  filled  by  his  predecessor.  Dr.  Payne, 
who  is  known  to  the  teaching  profession 
throughout  the  country  by  his  pedagogical 
writings,  has  already  proven  the  wisdom 
of  Dr.  Currey's  choice.  His  life  has  been 
spent  in  the  schoolroom,  the  last  eight 
years  having  been  devoted  to  the  teaching 
of  teachers  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
His  advent  instantly  gave  new  life  to  the 
school,  and  the  work  and  the  growth  of 
the  school  have  gone  strongly  forward. 
The  school  opened  in  1875  with  thirteen 
students,  but  closed  the  year  with  sixty-six. 
The  year  1887-8  enrolled  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven;  and  the  year  1888-9 
two  hundred  and  eighty.  For  the  work  of 
the  coming  year  three  members  have  been 
added  to  the  faculty,  which  now  numbers 
fifteen  men  and  women.  As  to  the  aims 
of  the  College,  Chancellor  Payne  has  these 
brief  words  to  say  :  — 

"  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Peabody  Board  to 
duplicate  any  existing  normal  school,  but  to  found 
an  institution  for  the  professional  education  of 
teachers,  of  a  higher  grade  than  any  now  existing 
in  this  country.  It  is  proposed  to  educate  a  body 
of  young  men  and  women  who,  by  virtue  of  their 
literary  attainments  and  professional  knowledge, 
shall  be  capable  of  doing  the  highest  quality  of 
work  as  superintendents,  principals,  assistants  in 
high  schools  and  colleges,  institute  instructors,  etc. 
For  this  purpose  at  least  three  things  are  neces- 
sary:  (1)  A  literary  training  of  the  collegiate  or 
university  type;  (2)  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
history,  philosophy,  and  art  of  education;  and  (3) 
a  large  endowment  of  the  professional  spirit,  or 
that  temper  of  mind  which  will  make  educational 
work  one's  vocation  or  profession.  In  other  words, 
the  aim  of  the  school  is  to  train  men  and  women 
who  will  become  eminent  in  educational  work,  as 
other  professional  schools  have  made  men  eminent 
in  law,  medicine,  and  theology.  That  the  Peabody 
Board  will  endow  such  a  school  as  this,  there  is 
no  doubt;  and  that  the  present  Peabody  Normal 
College  will  be  this  school,  I  have  but  little  doubt, 
although  this  determination  involves  an  adjust- 
ment of  interests  and  conditions  which  is  by  no 
means  without  difficulty.  By  its  geographical 
position,  its  climate,  and  its  pre-eminence  as  a 
city  of  schools,  Nashville  would  seem  to  be  the 
predestined  seat  of  this  great  normal  university. 
A  second  factor  of  prime  importance  in  this  deter- 
mination is  the  friendly  and  liberal  spirit  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee  towards  the  Peabody  Normal 
College.  That  the  question  of  local  support  and 
sympathy  will  very  largely  affect  the  final  decision, 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt.  When  the  intent  of 
the  Peabody  Board  has  been  realized,  the  institu- 
tion which  it  endows  will  overshadow  any  other  in 


its  effect  on  civil  and  social  progress;  and  the  state 
in  which  it  is  located  will  enjoy  its  advantages  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree.  Another  circumstance  favor- 
able to  the  location  of  this  great  school  in  Nash- 
ville, is  the  hospitable  and  zealous  spirit  of  the 
University  of  Nashville.  This  institution,  justly 
proud  of  its  brilliant  prestige  and  honorable  his- 
tory, proffered  its  commodious  buildings  and  beau- 
tiful grounds  to  the  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Board 
when  he  was  seeking  a  location  for  the  projected 
Normal  School,  and  from  that  day  forward  has  ex- 
pended all  its  resources  on  the  school  to  which  it 
had  opened  its  doors.  Such  an  institution  as  the 
one  here  outlined  cannot  prosper  without  a  hearty 
and  permanent  alliance  with  the  university  spirit. 
The  professional  teacher  of  the  type  contemplated 
by  this  school  must  first  of  all  have  scholarly  attain- 
ments and  be  possessed  of  the  scholarly  spirit. 
For  the  higher  and  nobler  purposes  of  the  educat- 
ing art,  the  fatal  limitation  of  the  teacher  educated 
in  the  current  normal  school  is  his  lack  of  scholar- 
ship and  the  instincts  and  aspirations  of  the 
scholar.  It  is  a  moat  fortunate  circumstance  that 
the  Peabody  Normal  College  has  inherited  univer- 
sity traditions  and  privileges,  and  it  will  be  a  more 
fortunate  day  when  its  pupils  can  be  inspired  by 
university  training  and  culture.  A  dozen  teachers 
of  this  catholic  model  will  do  more  to  influence 
public  education  than  a  hundred  who  have  had 
only  the  training  of  a  normal  school." 

So  much  for  the  Peabody  Normal  Col- 
lege ;  for  such  the  action  of  the  Peabody 
Board  and  the  State  Board  has  made  it. 
But  there  is  more  of  the  University  of 
Nashville.  The  Normal  College  really 
forms  the  collegiate  department  of  the  old 
University,  of  which  there  are  two  other 
departments.  Montgomery  Bell  Academy 
was  founded  in  1867,  and  made  the  pre- 
paratory department.  The  fund  for  its 
support  is  derived  from  a  bequest  of  Mont- 
gomery Bell,  the  pioneer  iron-maker  of 
Tennessee  ;  and  its  graduates  are  admitted 
to  the  normal  and  university  courses  with- 
out examination.  The  Medical  Depart- 
ment was  organized  in  1850,  and  was  in 
a  prosperous  condition  from  the  first.  In 
1875,  however,  it  was  correlated  with  the 
Vanderbilt  University,  and  is  now  known 
as  the  Medical  Department  of  Vanderbilt 
University  and  the  University  of  Nashville. 

The  citizens  of  Nashville  are  proud  of 
every  one  of  these  institutions  ;  but  if  the 
stranger  in  Nashville  would  introduce  a 
subject  that  will  at  once  command  atten- 
tion and  call  forth  expression  from  every 
citizen  present,  he  has  but  to  speak  of  the 
public  schools.  In  these  all  are  interested  ; 
and  of  them  all  are  proud  and  prompt  to 
speak.  I  have  said  that  Nashville  claims  the 
oldest  university  in  the  Southwest ;  the  first 
chartered  academy  for  girls  in  the  United 
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States  ;  the  most  richly  endowed  university 
and  the  largest  college  for  women  in  the 
South.  These  facts  are  not  mentioned 
here  in  an  idly  boastful  way,  but  as  evi- 
dence that  the  claim  to  a  superior  educa- 
tional atmosphere  is  well  founded.  In 
this  line  comes  the  additional  claim  that 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  system  of 
city  schools  in  the  South  was  organized  in 
Nashville.  In  185 1,  when  the  town  of 
South  Nashville  established  a  system  of 
graded  schools  supported  by  a  direct  tax 
of  the  people,  exactly  as  the  town  schools 
of  New  England  are  supported,  it  excited 
much  comment  throughout  the  South.  No 
town  in  Tennessee  had  tried  it.  These 
first  schools  had  for  principal  and  superin- 
tendent, Col.  J.  G.  Fellows.  Within  less 
than  three  years  from  the  opening  of  South 
Nashville  Institute  in  185 1,  the  city  of 
Nashville  proper  had  organized  a  similar 
system  of  schools  on  a  larger  scale,  which 
organization  has  been  perpetuated.  The 
town  of  South  Nashville,  with  its  schools, 
was  soon  absorbed  by  the  city  of  Nashville  ; 
and  the  building  which  was  occupied  by  the 
first  graded  school  in  Tennessee  continued 
in  its  unpretentious  career  as  a  school-house, 
known  of  late  years  as*"  Trimble  School." 
Only  last  year  was  it  pulled  down  to 
make  room  for  the  prettiest  and  most 
perfectly   appointed    school    building    in 


the  city.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
city  government  for  the  past  few  years  to 
build  a  modern  school  every  two  years, 
the  last  always  being  the  best.  The  sys- 
tem now  has  fourteen  schools,  five  of 
which  are  for  colored  children  and  pre- 
sided over  by  colored  teachers.  Two  of 
the  smallest  of  these  buildings  for  colored 
children  are  rented,  but  will  soon  be  re- 
placed by  houses  fully  in  line  with  the 
other  improvements.  The  value  of  school 
property  is  now  $283,000.  The  entire 
system  is  under  control  of  a  Board  of 
Education,  consisting  of  nine  members 
and  a  superintendent.  Godfrey  M.  Fogg 
is  the  present  president  of  the  Board,  and 
Z.  H.  Brown  is  the  superintendent.  The 
school  population  of  the  city,  according 
to  the  census  of  last  year,  was  15,911; 
the  enrolment  was  7723  j  and  the  average 
daily  attendance,  6139.  The  number  of 
teachers  was  147,  at  an  average  salary  of 
$582. 

The  influence  of  these  schools  upon  the 
educational  thought  and  the  development 
of  school  work  throughout  the  State  can- 
not be  calculated.  It  may  properly  be 
added  here  that  every  county  in  Tennes- 
see is  a  part  of  a  State  system  of  schools ; 
and  no  less  than  eighteen  towns  and  cities 
have  an  organized  system  of  graded 
schools. 
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By  A.  E.  Winship. 


IT  is  more  important  to  secure  readers 
than  writers  of  history.  We  are  enter- 
ing upon  an  era  of  national  life  in 
which  the  reading  and  writing  of  history 
are  of  the  utmost  importance.  Within 
a  generation  there  have  been  introduced 
into  American  life,  by  birth  and  immigra- 
tion, one-half  as  many  people  unfamiliar 
with  and  uninterested  in  American  history 
and  institutions,  as  there  were  people  in 
the  country  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out. 
Patriotism  will  be  as  vital  to  our  national 
existence  in  the  future  as  it  was  twenty- 
eight  years  ago.  Patriotism  cannot  be 
taught ;   it   must   be  absorbed.     Lectures, 


essays,  and  even  school  instruction  in 
civics  will  not  develop  patriotic  ardor. 
History  must  be  read  in  every  state,  in 
every  community,  must  be  taught  in  the 
shop  and  upon  the  train,  and  thus  be 
breathed  into  the  very  life  of  the  people. 
It  must  be  the  natural  thing  for  the 
preacher  and  editor  to  illustrate  and  illu- 
minate their  themes  with  historic  refer- 
ences that  are  as  familiar  to  their  auditors 
as  the  stories  of  Moses  or  of  Paul.  The 
entire  range  of  our  American  history  at 
least  must  be  covered  by  men  who  can 
make  history  picturesque  and  literary,  and 
at  the  same  time  present  the  fullest  facts 
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with  the  best  philosophy.  There  are  a 
few  searchers  of  history,  men  who  love  to 
live  in  the  archives  of  nations ;  men  who, 
like  Motley,  Prescott,  and  Parkman,  will 
delve  and  dig  with  tireless  faithfulness 
among  musty  records  in  unfrequented 
nooks.  But  these  men  are  rare.  There 
are  the  Weemses  of  history  who,  knowing 
a  little,  guess  at  as  much  more  as  will  be 
received  by  an  uncritical  public.  There 
are  adventurers  in  history,  men  who  ex- 
plore new  historical  territory  as  Stanley 
explores  Africa,  not  so  much  for  historic 
fact  as  for  strange  experience.  There  are 
theorists  in  history,  men  who  go  to  history 
to  prove  a  point,  as  theologians  often  go 
to  the  Bible  or  the  Holy  Land.  There 
are  philosophers  in  history,  men  who  study, 
not  to  prove  a  theory,  but  for  the  sake  of 
finding  what  theories  history  supports  and 
illuminates,  as  did  Hegel.  There  are  es- 
sayists in  history,  like  Macaulay  and  John 
Fiske.  There  are  makers  of  history  and 
recorders  of  what  they  help  to  make,  like 
Grant  and  Sherman. 

All  these  kinds  of  writers  of  history 
there  are.  But  there  are  too  few  readers 
of  history,  too  few  indeed  who  know  how 
to  read  it.  There  are  many  ways  of  read- 
ing history.  It  may  be  read  for  literary 
enjoyment,  in  which  case  it  should  often 
be  read  aloud  in  the  family ;  in  every 
home  there  should  be  found  time,  how- 
ever busy  the  life,  for  the  reading  aloud 
of  some  of  the  classic  writings  of  our 
own  land.  It  may  be  read  for  biography, 
in  which  case  our  American  Statesmen 
series  is  a  good  field  in  which  to  study  the 
times  through  the  lives  and  the  opinions 
of  Adams,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Clay,  and 
Webster.  It  may  be  read  for  facts,  in 
which  case  there  are  now  many  school 
histories  of  rare  value,  —  such  works  as 
those  of  Higginson  and  Scudder  and 
Eggleston  and  Johnston,  —  which  should 
be  of  the  greatest  service  in  a  hundred 
places  outside  of  the  schools.  It  may 
be  read  for  the  study  of  political  institu- 
tions and  their  growth,  in  which  case  such 
works  as  Bryce's  American  Commonwealth, 


The  Stories  of  the  States,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Commonwealths  series,  are  to  be 
commended.  How  much  the  American, 
and  especially  the  New  Englander,  may 
get  from  such  a  book  as  Alexander  John- 
ston's Connecticut,  in  this  last-mentioned 
series  ! 

How  to  read  is  perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant than  what  to  read.  The  student 
must  learn  not  to  weary  himself  with  words, 
but  to  read  ideas.  Let  him  know  what 
the  author  aims  to  do.  Let  him  put  him- 
self in  sympathy  with  the  book.  Let  him 
know  what  he  wants  of  a  book  before  he 
undertakes  to  read  it  at  all.  Let  him  learn 
to  read  as  an  expert.  Know  the  history 
of  some  country,  of  some  period,  of  at 
least  some  one  thing,  thoroughly.  No 
busy  man  can  read  everything,  but  no  man 
is  so  busy  that  he  cannot  be  a  specialist  and 
an  expert  on  some  subject.  Read  aggres- 
sively; be  in  touch  with  the  latest  utterance 
on  something,  in  touch  with  the  liveliest 
historic  thought  of  the  day.  Read  to  think 
rather  than  for  the  mere  knowledge  of  facts. 
It  is  not  what  others  have  thought  so  much 
as  what  we  think  for  ourselves  that  con- 
cerns us.  Our  own  thinking  is  uncon- 
sciously toned  up  or  down  by  the  thought 
we  find  in  books,  but  that  thought  does  us 
almost  no  good  except  through  the  activity 
of  our  own  minds  upon  it. 

If  the  author  cannot  make  you  think, 
if  you  do  not  find  him  original,  if  he  is 
not  the  master  of  his  subject,  if  he  is  not 
writing  for  the  best  audience  of  to-day, 
if  his  book  does  not  pay  for  the  reading, 
then  drop  it  as  you  drop  the  compan- 
ion who  recites  last  year's  crop  of  poor 
stories. 

The  book  to  read  is  one  that  throws 
light  on  the  path.  The  great  danger,  per- 
haps, in  reading  history  is  that  we  shall  be 
led  by  it  to  walk  backwards,  to  live  too 
much  in  the  past.  To  avoid  this  we  must 
keep  our  own  thought  forward,  we  must 
always  read  for  instruction  for  the  future, 
we  must  read  like  live  men,  we  must  be 
our  own  pilots  and  always  keep  the  wheel 
in  hand. 


THE    HAUNTED    BELL. 

By  Prof.  Jaines  K.  Hosmer. 


CHAPTER   V. 

HE  rattling  of  musketry 
from  the  meadow  at 
length  became  violent. 
The  point  where 
Thankful  sat  was  some- 
what elevated,  and 
looking  through  the 
thin  belt  of  leafless 
timber  which  fringed 
it,  she  could  easily  see  the  distant  skirmish. 
She  looked  on  at  first  with  a  languid  atten- 
tion, scarcely  caring  whether  French  or 
English  prevailed.  The  French  seemed  to 
have  thrown  away  nearly  all  the  booty  with 
which  at  first  they  had  encumbered  them- 
selves except,  singularly  enough,  the  bell 
from  the  meeting-house,  which  was  indeed 
the  most  cumbrous  part.  This  had  been 
taken  from  its  place,  swung  upon  a  stout 
sapling,  and  was  now  carried  forward  upon 
the  shoulders  of  a  party  of  men,  with  its 
tongue  muffled.  Thus  impeded,  the  retreat 
of  the  invaders  was  but  slow.  The  Jesuit 
with  great  energy  directed  and  helped  in 
the  carrying  of  the  burden ;  while  the  spy 
was  ever  close  at  hand,  animating  the  fight- 
ers, and  vigorously  using  weapons  himself. 
In  a  sudden  onset  made  by  the  English, 
Thankful  distinctly  saw  the  life  of  the 
priest  threatened  close  at  hand.  A  ser- 
geant of  the  train-band  whom  she  well 
knew  struck  at  him  a  vigorous  blow  with 
his  pike  ;  but  the  spy,  quickly  interposing 
his  own  body,  turned  aside  what  would  no 
doubt  have  been  a  death-blow,  although 
in  doing  so  the  point  of  the  weapon  passed 
through  his  own  arm.  For  a  moment  there 
was  a  fierce  duel,  in  which  the  spy  seemed 
likely  to  fall.  His  sword  arm,  however, 
was  unhurt,  and  handling  his  weapon  like 
a  cool  and  skilful  master-of-fence,  he  soon 
stretched  his  opponent  upon  the  snow. 
The  English  were  presently  driven  back, 
while  the  rangers  and  savages,  bearing 
many  of  the  marks  of  a  hard,  encounter, 
came  into  the  cam};. 

Almost  the  sole  booty  from  the  attack 
was  the  bell,  yet  Thankful  could  not  see 
that  as  far  as  the  leaders  were  concerned 


there  was  any  disappointment.  As  it 
rested  upon  the  snow,  the  rangers  rever- 
ently crossed  themselves,  removing  their 
head-gear  whenever  they  passed  it,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  Jesuit  rested  upon  it,  full 
of  emotion.  The  priest  bound  up  the  arm 
of  the  spy  with  demonstrations  of  warm 
affection  and  voluble  outpourings  of  what 
Thankful  understood  to  be  gratitude.  The 
spy  received  his  ministrations  with  a  face 
apparently  full  of  friendship.  Benumbed 
though  she  was  by  the  blows  of  her  hard 
fate,  the  captive  felt  the  question  pressing, 
"What  can  be  the  secret  of  the  bell? 
Why  has  it  such  worth  for  these  men?" 
Witnessing  the  apparent  affection  of  the 
Jesuit  and  the  spy,  and  remembering  that 
the  latter,  at  such  risk  to  his  own  life,  had 
just  saved  the  life  of  the  priest,  she  recalled 
that  still  earlier  scene  within  the  burning 
village,  when  the  face  of  the  spy  was  turned 
upon  the  Jesuit  with  what  she  had  felt  sure 
was  an  expression  of  hatred.  The  further 
question  came  to  her,  "  What  can  be  the 
relation  of  these  two  men?" 

Before  their  retreat  northward,  the  hos- 
tile party  took  a  brief  rest.  The  spy  knew 
perfectly  what  help  might  be  expected  to 
pour  in  from  other  English  posts,  and, 
Thankful  supposes,  felt  assured  that  after 
the  discomfiture  which  she  had  witnessed 
in  the  meadow,  in  which  the  English  had 
been  very  severely  handled,  a  respite  from 
pursuit  might  be  counted  on.  By  the  in- 
terval of  quiet,  and  by  chafing,  Thankful 
found  her  injury,  which  was  only  slight, 
much  relieved.  When  the  march  com- 
menced, however,  she  soon  began  to  fail 
again,  and  believes  she  stood  in  much 
danger  of  being  killed  as  an  incumbrance, 
when  the  Jesuit  interposed,  and  her  cap- 
tor, Antoine,  gave  her  the  support  of  his 
shoulder. 

In  the  main  body,  she  says,  went,  for  the 
most  part,  the  French  hunters,  gaunt  and 
sinewy,  in  frocks  of  buckskin,  much 
stained  in  various  hardships,  embroidered 
with  quills  of  the  porcupine,  and  tied  about 
with  gaudy  sashes.  Their  leggings  were 
scarlet  and  their  moccasins  beaded  ;  they 
moved    forward   with    an    Indian    swing. 
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Many  of  them  seemed  to  have  gone  full 
half-way  toward  the  barbarian  ;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  Indians,  in  attire 
and  habits,  had  approached  the  European 
full  half-way,  civilized  and  savage  man 
blending  together  almost  indistinguish- 
ably.  There  were,  however,  in  the  party, 
Indians  who  had  come  untutored  directly 
from  the  woods,  who  wore,  even  in  the 
winter  cold,  but  little  covering  above  the 
waist,  whose  heads  preserved  the  scalp- 
lock  adorned  with  the  eagle's  feather, — 
supple  and  silent  in  their  movements  as 
so  many  panthers.  The  thin,  embrowned 
leader  of  the  party,  in  his  fringed  ranger's 
dress,  with  long  gun  always  in  the  hollow 
of  his  arm,  and  powder-horn  close  at  hand, 
kept  watchfully  in  the  rear,  where  the  first 
sign  of  pursuit  by  the  English  might  be 
observed. 

The  food  of  the  victors  was  too  scanty 
to  afford  the  party  more  than  enough  for  a 
bare  subsistence  ;  and  as  they  pressed  for- 
ward on  the  retreat,  with  all  the  swiftness 
possible,  there  was  no  time  for  hunting. 
Now  and  then  a  terrible  scene  occurred. 
Of  the  few  captives  left,  all,  like  Thankful, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  had  been  too 
helpless  to  escape.  Two  soldiers  of  the 
Meadowboro  garrison,  who  had  been 
wounded,  growing  faint  and  faltering, 
were  promptly  tomahawked ;  and  more 
than  once,  when  the  progress  of  a  mother 
was  impeded  by  the  young  child  in  her 
arms  or  at  her  side,  the  savage  master, 
with  quick  ruthlessness,  dashed  the  child 
to  death.  Thankful  relates  an  incident  in 
which  both  her  admiration  and  repugnance 
were  called  out  toward  the  Jesuit,  who,  as 
one  may  see,  now  begins  to  have  a  curious 
fascination  for  her.  One  of  the  wildest  of 
the  Indians  had  caught  from  its  mother 
her  babe,  and  held  his  tomahawk  ready  to 
strike.  The  Jesuit,  with  the  humanity  which 
he  had  shown  from  the  first,  rushed  for- 
ward with  hands  outstretched,  and  broke 
the  force  of  the  descending  blow.  The 
babe  was  not  killed  outright ;  it  received, 
however,  a  wound  which  it  was  plain  would 
soon  be  mortal.  The  Indian,  his  murder- 
ous fury  restrained,  sullenly  withdrew.  In 
broken  English,  the  priest  then  besought 
that,  before  the  child  died,  he  might  be 
allowed  to  baptize  him.  The  mother,  a 
sturdy  Puritan  of  Mr.  Wooderoffe's  flock, 
rejected  the  proposition  with  proper  indig- 
nation, and  was  sustained  in  her  resistance 


by  the  ruling  elder  of  the  Meadowboro 
congregation,  who  marched  with  his  arms 
bound.  The  priest  appeared  to  yield  the 
point,  and  taking  the  child  in  his  arms, 
bore  active  part  with  the  mother  in  reliev- 
ing, so  far  as  possible,  its  sufferings.  At 
length  he  caused  water  to  be  brought,  when 
this  singular  thing  occurred.  While  pre- 
tending to  relieve  the  thirst  of  the  dying 
child,  he  artfully  managed  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  mother  to  the  preparation 
of  a  wrapping  for  the  wound.  He  then 
secretly  moistened  his  fingers,  and  with 
lips  rapidly  moving,  evidently  repeating 
the  baptismal  formula,  he  wet  the  child's 
brow  and  marked  it  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  It  was  done  so  quickly  and  secretly 
that  Thankful  believed  it  was  perceived  by 
no  one  but  herself.  The  influence  of  her 
Puritan  nurture  was  strong  upon  her,  and 
a  thrill  of  horror  passed  over  her  as  she 
saw  an  innocent  being  put  in  everlasting 
peril,  as  she  supposed,  by  being  subjected 
in  an  underhand  way  to  an  abominable 
rite.  She  kept  her  own  counsel,  lest  the 
grief  of  the  stricken  mother  might  be  ag- 
gravated by  learning  what  her  child  had 
undergone.  The  respect  for  the  Jesuit 
which  his  humanity  had  caused  her  to  feel, 
was  for  the  time  being  completely  over- 
whelmed by  dread.  He  was,  after  all,  a 
cunning  and  deceitful  minister  of  the 
Devil,  who,  with  sugared  words  and  artful 
subterfuges,  was  ever  busy  sending  souls 
to  perdition. 

In  spite  of  hardships  Thankful's  injury 
soon  disappeared  without  trace.  Vigorous 
chafing  was  an  effective  remedy.  Antoine, 
whom  she  soon  found  not  ill-disposed,  gave 
her  the  help  of  his  shoulder.  Practised 
as  she  had  long  been  in  forest  expeditions, 
she  rallied  day  by  day,  and  soon  needed 
help  no  longer.  The  Jesuit  she  learned 
was  called  le  pere  Meriel :  the  spy,  whom 
it  was  plain  the  rangers  had  long  known, 
was  addressed  as  the  Sieur,  and  treated 
with  the  utmost  deference,  He  exercised 
no  command,  appearing  to  prefer  to  hold 
himself  aloof;  but  Thankful  inferred  from 
the  respect  shown  to  him,  that  should  the 
party  be  overtaken  by  English  pursuers,  he 
would  at  once  assume  authority,  as  he  had 
done  at  the  time  of  the  burning  of  the 
village. 

Father  Meriel  and  the  Sieur  marched 
almost  constantly  in  the  centre  of  the 
troop,  where,  with  its  tongue  muffled,  was 
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borne  the  bell.  While  they  threaded  the 
woods,  a  stout  pole  was  fastened  to  its 
upper  part,  of  which  the  ends  rested  upon 
the  shoulders  of  a  line  of  men,  before 
and  behind,  who  were  often  relieved,  for 
the  burden  was  a  heavy  one.  The  manner 
of  the  Sieur  was  utterly  without  its  old 
affability,  which  evidently  had  been  as- 
sumed at  Meadowboro  for  a  purpose.  He 
was  distant  and  haughty.  Once  when 
some  bolder  one  among  the  captives  broke 
out  upon  him  with  fierce  execrations,  he 
assumed  for  a  moment  a  mocking  courtesy, 
and  with  a  deprecatory  shrug  and  wave  of 
the  hand  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  mon  ami,  we 
shall  improve  your  mind  with  a  short 
voyage."  Generally,  however,  if  a  word  of 
reproach  came  from  a  prisoner,  the  Sieur 
met  it  with  a  frown  of  severity,  and  rais- 
ing a  finger  toward  the  guard,  the  point  of 
a  pike  was  instantly  at  the  breast  of  the 
speaker. 

As  the  distance  increased  between  the 
retreating  party  and  the  English  settle- 
ments, the  harshness  of  the  victors  became 
much  softened,  and  the  captives  began  to 
feel  that  no  more  severity  was  shown  than 
was  necessary  to  keep  them  secure  and 
force  them  forward.  Often  a  young  child 
was  carried  day  after  day  upon  a  ranger's 
shoulders.  The  bloody  scenes  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  retreat  became  infre- 
quent, and  sometimes  a  failing  woman  or 
wounded  man  was  tended  or  helped  for- 
ward with  positive  kindness.  *\s  the  dan- 
ger of  pursuit  grew  less  and  less,  through 
Father  Mend's  influence  largely,  the  re- 
straints grew  constantly  fewer  and  the 
indulgences  increased.  The  woods  at  last 
were  forsaken,  and  the  route  of  the  party 
became  the  frozen,  snow-covered  bed  of  a 
stream,  whose  course  was  northward.  Here 
sledges  were  quickly  made  by  the  handy 
arms  of  the  Canadians,  upon  which  the 
bell,  with  the  packs  and  weapons  of  the 
party,  was  now  drawn  forward,  to  the  great 
relief  of  all. 

As  her  bodily  suffering  ceased,  Thankful 
observed,  with  increasing  interest,  the  com- 
panions among  whom  she  had  been  thrown, 
and  naturally  the  Jesuit  drew  her  attention 
in  an  especial  way.  The  circumstances 
under  which  she  had  first  seen  him,  his 
ascendancy  over  both  French  and  Indians, 
his  striking  face  and  imposing  figure,  all 
were  impressive  ;  and  she  found  herself 
often  studying  his  ways,  with  a  feeling  in 


which  dread  and  respect  were  curiously 
mingled.  At  certain  stated  hours  each 
day  he  read  from  the  little  book  he  carried 
about  his  neck,  which  Thankful  learned 
was  his  breviary,  crossed  his  hands  upon 
his  breast,  and  turned  his  eyes  upward. 
One  day,  approaching  the  ruling  elder, 
who  had  tramped  on  in  his  bondage, 
always  silent  and  stern,  Father  Meriel  ac- 
costed him  with  much  courtesy  and  com- 
passion, in  his  imperfect  English  : 

"  Terrible,  sir,  these  burnings  and  mur- 
ders, the  suffering  of  you  and  —  what  you 
call  —  ces  pauvres-ci.  I  have  for  it  no 
heart.  Why  not,  mon  capitain,  have  I 
said,  to  leave  them  in  their  village  ?  But 
he  have  said  there  is  necessity  to  us  of 
vengeance.  The  grand  Louis  is  angry.  I, 
sir,  like  all  French,  enrage  that  the  Catholic 
James  you  have  driven  from  his  throne, 
and  that  the  Prince  of  Orange,  name 
abhorrent!  is  there.  II  faut — it  must 
be,  that  the  war  must  be,  but  I  lament 
your  suffering." 

The  Jesuit  then  cited,  says  Thankful, 
instances  of  English  barbarities  to  excuse 
his  countrymen,  mentioning  in  particular 
the  treachery  of  Waldron  at  Cocheco,  who 
deceitfully  kidnapped,  he  declared,  some 
hundreds  of  Indians  and  sold  them  as 
slaves.  The  ruling  elder  turned  a  stern 
face  upon  the  Jesuit  and  deigned  no  re- 
ply but  a  denunciatory  sentence  from  a 
prophet,  which  he  uttered  with  sonorous 
indignation.  Father  Meriel  took  the  rebuff 
calmly,  but  the  ruling  elder's  Indian 
master,  understanding  that  indignity  was 
offered,  raised  at  once  his  tomahawk  with 
a  guttural  exclamation  of  wrath.  The  un- 
daunted Puritan  looked  calmly  at  the  edge 
of  the  weapon.  Father  Meriel,  however, 
interposed  with  a  quick  gesture  and  a 
commanding  word  or  two  in  the  Indian 
tongue,  and  the  hatchet  dropped  again  to 
the  savage's  girdle. 

As  the  party  still  pursued  its  course 
northward,  yet  harassed  by  fear  of  pursuit, 
and  becoming  greatly  distressed  for  food, 
the  resolution  was  at  last  reached  to  bury 
the  bell  and  some  of  the  more  cumbrous 
parts  of  their  baggage,  upon  the  bank  of 
the  stream,  at  some  point  from  which  they 
might  be  conveyed  to  the  St.  Lawrence  by 
water,  after  the  ice  had  disappeared  in  the 
spring,  at  which  time,  it  might  be  supposed, 
the  English  pursuers  would  have  retreated. 
The  decision  was  not  reached  until  after 
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much  controversy.  Thankful,  to  whose 
quick  mind  the  language  of  her  captors 
was  fast  becoming  intelligible,  accom- 
panied as  it  always  was  by  graphic  action 
and  working  of  the  mobile  faces,  plainly 
perceived  that  Father  Muriel  strenuously 
opposed  the  abandonment  of  the  bell,  only 
yielding  when  at  last  it  became  very  clear 
tnat  its  conveyance  imposed  a  most  seri- 
ous tax  upon  the  exhausted  strength  of  the 
men,  and  put  all  in  peril  of  starvation  by 
the  delay  which  was  caused.  In  the  end 
he  consented,  and  the  bell  was  buried  at  a 
bend  in  the  river  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  of 
marked  appearance,  all  traces  of  the  opera- 
tion being  carefully  obliterated.  Relieved 
of  their  cumbrous  burden,  the  company 
now  marched  rapidly  on  over  the  ice  and 
snow  which  covered  the  broadening  area 
of  the  stream,  and  at  last  appeared  to  feel 
they  were  safe. 

The  scarcity  of  food  became  so  great 
that  famine  impended,  and  a  camp  having 
been  established,  hunters  went  out  on 
every  side.  Thankful,  sitting  under  guard 
with  the  rest  of  the  captives  at  a  camp-fire 
a  little  apart,  watched  what  happened  in 
the  bivouac.  In  one  place,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Father,  a  space  was  cleared 
away  in  the  snow,  the  racquette  being 
used  for  a  shovel.  Within  the  circle  thus 
prepared  a  roomy  wigwam  was  built,  closed 
in  with  branches  of  evergreen,  and  here 
and  there  strips  of  cloth  produced  from 
the  packs.  A  handsomely  finished  plank 
of  cedar,  some  four  feet  in  length,  which 
Thankful  had  noticed  upon  the  shoulders 
of  a  young  Indian,  and  the  use  of  which 
she  had  been  at  a  loss  to  understand,  was 
placed  at  one  end  upon  supports,  and  over 
it  was  arranged  a  canopy  of  silk.  While 
Thankful  was  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  preparation,  the  ruling  elder 
near  at  hand,  who  also  watched  the  pro- 
ceeding, raising  his  hands,  exclaimed  with 
a  groan  :  "  Turn  away  mine  eyes  from  be- 
holding vanity.  The  prophet  of  Baal  sets 
forth  a  shrine  for  his  idolatry  "  ;  and  going 
as  far  from  the  spot  as  the  guard  would 
allow,  he  turned  his  back.  But  Thankful, 
although  her  education  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  feel  anything  but  dread  and  re- 
pugnance, could  not  repress  her  curiosity, 
and  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  busy 
figures  who  were  arranging  the  woodland 
shrine. 

Some  hangings  of  silk  and  a  few  mats 


of  reeds  curiously  woven  and  brilliantly 
dyed  were  put  in  conspicuous  places,  and 
in  front  of  the  altar  was  stretched  the  skin 
of  a  black  bear,  unusually  large  and  fine. 
An  embroidered  covering  was  laid  upon 
the  cedar  board,  and  at  last  a  number  of 
utensils  of  rich  material  and  workmanship 
were  produced  from  packs  which  had  been 
especially  under  Father  Muriel's  care,  — 
a  shining  chalice,  a  delicately  wrought 
crucifix,  and  candles  in  candlesticks  beau- 
tifully chased  and  embossed.  It  was,  says 
Thankful,  "  a  fair  show  of  silver  and  dyed 
stuffs." 

When  all  was  done,  the  Jesuit  disap- 
peared within  a  smaller  cabin  which  had 
been  erected  close  at  hand  to  the  larger 
arbor.  A  bright  sun  shone  out,  in  the  rays 
of  which  the  crimson  and  purple  of  the 
draperies  was  made  plain,  and  the  bright- 
ness of  the  polished  utensils.  Few  as 
were  the  circumstances  of  splendor  in  the 
desert  sanctuary,  Thankful,  nevertheless, 
had  probably  never  seen  before  worship 
surrounded  by  any  such  approach  to  pomp  ; 
and  with  all  her  abhorrence,  she  could  do 
no  otherwise  than  feel  a  certain  amount  of 
awe  as  she  saw  the  wildest  of  the  Indians 
and  the  rough  rangers  hush  their  talk 
whenever  they  came  near  to  drop  upon 
their  knees  and  cross  themselves  with 
rapidly  moving  lips.  Presently  from  all 
sides  the  hunters  came  returning,  some 
empty-handed,  but  a  few,  luckily,  with  car- 
cases of  moose  and  bear.  Always  when 
the  shrine  was  approached  knees  were 
bent.  The  rude  war- party  arranged  itself 
at  last  as  a  reverent  congregation. 

The  attention  of  Thankful  was  now 
drawn  by  tumult  behind.  The  Indian 
master  of  the  ruling  elder  was  trying  to 
force  him  to  the  service.  The  elder  was  a 
man  of  strong  frame  and  in  his  prime  ; 
the  Indian,  however,  of  even  taller  and 
more  stalwart  proportions.  The  struggle 
between  them  soon  became  fierce.  The 
Indian  catching  the  captive's  hand  forced 
him  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  then 
pulling  off  a  small  crucifix  which  hung  at 
his  own  neck,  he  put  it  to  the  elder's  lips 
to  be  kissed,  who,  however,  spat  upon  it. 
In  a  moment  the  savage's  tomahawk  was 
in  the  air,  threatening  the  head  of  the 
prisoner,  who  looked  intrepidly  now  into 
the  eye  of  his  master,  now  at  the  edge  of 
the  brandished  weapon.  Throwing  down 
his  hatchet,  the   Indian  seized   the   hand 
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of  the  Englishman  in  his  teeth,  threaten- 
ing to  tear  off  the  nails  :  but  this  threat,  too, 
was  met  undauntedly :  whereupon,  with  a 
guttural  exclamation,  the  tormentor  de- 
sisted. Calling  others  to  his  assistance, 
the  chief  forced  the  elder  in  spite  of  him- 
self to  a  position  directly  in  front  of  the 
altar.  At  an  admonition  of  the  guard, 
which  the  rest  did  not  care  to  resist,  the 
remaining  English  were  moved  nearer  to 
the  group  about  to  worship,  and  Thankful 
saw  for  the  first  time  the  celebration  of  the 
Mass. 

She  says  her  conscience  reproached  her 
for  looking  on  with  interest  and  feeling 
impressed  in  spite  of  herself  with  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  service.-  The  Father  came 
forth  to  the  shrine  in  rich  vestments,  the 
prevailing  color  of  which  was  purple.  The 
significance  of  gestures  and  words  was 
unknown  to  her,  but  he  was  an  imposing 
figure  as  he  stood  with  the  chasuble  sweep- 
ing toward  his  feet,  his  stately  form  bending 
in  the  frequent  genuflections,  his  counte- 
nance marked  with  emotion.  The  incense 
rose,  the  sonorous  intonation  of  the  Latin 
prayers  fell  upon  the  ear,  and  at  last,  in  a 
pause,  there  came  from  a  group,  a  little 
apart  from  the  main  congregation,  the 
sound  of  chanting.  They  were  youths 
and  men,  whose  voices,  now  high,  now 
deep,  mingled  in  harmony.  So  at  inter- 
vals through  the  ceremony,  alternating 
with  the  voice  of  the  priest,  came  the 
chant  of  the  choir,  reverently,  if  rudely, 
given.  When  Father  Meriel,  extending 
his  hands  on  high,  lifted  up  the  host, 
Thankful  felt  it  to  be  a  moment  of  ex- 
traordinary solemnity.  Sympathy  with  the 
devout  company  inclined  her  to  bow  her 
head,  but  she  resisted.  The  wild  congre- 
gation about  her  knelt ;  the  priest,  as  he 
held  on  high  the  sacrament,  let  fall  tears; 
there  was  no  sound  but  muttered  prayers 
from  figures  swaying  with  emotion.  Thank- 
ful's  breath  came  quick  from  the  intensity 
of  her  own  feeling.  The  sincerity  of  the 
worshippers,  the  imposing  priest,  a  certain 
pathos  in  the  swell  and  cadence  of  the 
chant,  all  touched  her  deeply. 

Shortly  after  the  ceremony,  Father 
Muriel,  who  had  resumed  his  customary 
robe  of  black,  approached  the  company  of 
captives.  Going  up  to  the  elder,  he  apolo- 
gized in  courteous  words  for  the  violence 
which  had  been  offered  him.  Had  he 
known  of  the  Indian's  conduct  he  would 


have  rebuked  him,  but  they  were  some- 
times beyond  restraint.  Yet,  he  went  on 
to  say  in  his  imperfect  English,  he  was  sur- 
prised the  elder  should  make  such  a  point 
of  account.  Were  he  himself  a  prisoner  in 
New  England,  he  would  go  to  their  meet- 
ing-houses to  see  their  mode  of  worship. 
The  Puritan  answered  that  the  case  was 
very  different ;  they  themselves  being 
judges,  there  was  nothing  either  as  to 
matter  or  manner,  in  the  worship  of  the 
New  England  churches,  contrary  to  the 
Gospel  order.  What  had  just  taken  place, 
however,  was  idolatrous  superstition.  Come 
and  see,  said  Father  Meriel,  and  convince 
us  of  our  superstition.  The  elder  retorted, 
it  would  be  doing  evil  that  good  might 
come.  The  priest  plainly  felt  that  nothing 
could  be  gained  by  controversy  with  one 
so  uncompromising.  He  merely  rejoined 
that  he  would  do  all  henceforth  that  he 
could  to  prevent  violence,  and  informed 
the  elder  that  he  was  free  to  have  a  service 
with  the  captives  in  such  manner  as  he 
preferred. 

The  elder,  whose  father  had  been  a 
pikeman  of  Cromwell's,  and  who  had  in- 
herited gifts  as  an  exhorter,  as  well  as  a 
heart  that  could  breast  danger,  soon  raised 
his  voice  in  an  invocation.  Taking  from 
his  pocket  the  version  of  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins,  he  lined  off  the  137th  Psalm, 
while  the  captives  sang. 

"  When  as  we  sat  in  Babylon  the  rivers  round 
about, 

And  in  remembrance  of  Zion  the  tears  for  grief 
gushed  out, 

We  hanged  our  harps  and  instruments  the  wil- 
low-trees upon, 

For  in  that  place  men  for  their  use  had  planted 
many  a  one." 

Thankful  says  that  in  the  concluding 
stanza  her  voice  was  silent.  The  words, 
indeed,  were  for  the  most  part  but  a  para- 
phrase of  Holy  Writ ;  that  she  well  knew, 
but  there  was  a  spirit  in  them  from  which 
she  could  not  do  otherwise  than  shrink. 

"  Even  so  shalt  thou,  O  Babylon,  at  length  to  dust 
be  brought, 

And  happy  shall  that  man  be  called  who  our  re- 
venge hath  wrought. 

Yea,  blessed  shall  that  man  be  called  who  takes 
thy  children  young, 

To  dash  their  bones  against  hard  stones  that  lie 
the  streets  among." 

A  discourse  followed  from  the  text, 
Lamentations    i.    18:    "  My   virgins    and 
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young  men  have  gone  into  captivity,"  in 
which  the  elder  sturdily  exhorted  his  hear- 
ers to  make  a  good  confession,  denouncing 
bitterly  the  French,  and  warning  his  audi- 
tors against  popish  solicitations.  "  How- 
beit,  in  vain  do  they  worship  me,"  he 
cried,  quoting  Mark  viii.  7,  8,  9,  "  teaching 
for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men. 
For  laying  aside  the  commandment  of 
God,  ye  hold  the  tradition  of  men,  as  the 
washing  of  pots  and  cups,  and  many  other 
such  like  things  ye  do,"  upon  which  scrip- 
ture he  enlarged  until  the  twilight  deep- 
ened. The  game  being  now  roasted,  a 
liberal  supper  stood  ready,  to  partake  of 
which  the  captives  were  cordially  admitted. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

The  English  settlements  were  now  so 
distant  and  the  reports  of  the  scouts  so 
reassuring,  that  all  fears  of  pursuit  were 
dismissed.  Since  considerations  of  safety 
no  longer  made  it  necessary  for  the  party 
to  remain  together,  and  since  a  number  of 
small  bodies,  pursuing  different  routes, 
could  more  easily  provide  themselves  with 
food,  the  force  was  now  separated.  The 
expedition  at  last  entered  Canada  at  differ- 
ent points,  in  groups  of  a  dozen  or  a  score, 
two  or  three  captives  being  attached  to 
each.  Thankful  was  in  the  band  which 
contained  the  Jesuit  and  the  Sieur. 

One  evening,  at  last,  they  came  suddenly 
upon  the  shore  of  a  broad  blue  flood, 
which  the  French  greeted  with  shouts  and 
dancing,  and  the  captives  needed  not  to 
be  told  that  it  was  the  stream  upon  which 
the  homes  of  their  masters  were  situated, 
the  mighty  St.  Lawrence.  Presently  after, 
they  approached  the  village  of  Belleau,  and 
the  goal  of  their  wanderings  was  reached. 
All  traces  of  harshness  in  the  treatment  of 
the  prisoners  had  disappeared  since  the 
division  of  the  party.  The  Indians,  indeed, 
sometimes  looked  on  sullenly,  complaining 
that  the  French  liked  the  English  better 
than  themselves.  The  thought  of  the 
trackless  wilderness  behind  them,  now 
more  nearly  impassable  than  during  their 
own  transit,  because  the  opening  spring 
had  destroyed  the  river-floors  on  which 
they  had  found  a  convenient  path,  and 
turned  many  a  stretch  of  forest  into  a 
morass,  was  enough  to  deter  even  those 
most     homesick     from    any     attempt    to 


escape.  It  was  with  scarcely  less  elation 
than  the  French  themselves  that  the  cap- 
tives latterly  had  felt  that  the  end  of  the 
march  was  near. 

The  firing  of  guns  by  the  returning  sol- 
diers warned  the  village  of  their  approach, 
and  soon  the  women  and  children,  with 
the  men  who  had  remained  behind,  were 
seen  hurrying  in  eager  groups  from  the 
houses  with  shouts  of  welcome.  Thankful 
says  she  looked  on  with  a  lonely  feeling  in 
her  heart,  but  still  sympathetically,  as  the 
red  caps  were  tossed  in  the  air,  the  hands 
waved,  and  the  soldiers  at  last  were  seized 
upon  by  their  wives  and  children.  The 
greeting  on  both  sides  was  full  of  de- 
monstrative affection. 

A  nimble  little  matron,  with  bright  black 
eyes,  her  hair  set  with  glittering  bodkins 
and  aigrettes,  a  laced  bodice  and  short 
striped  skirt,  flung  herself  with  the  freedom 
of  a  child  into  the  arms  of  Antoine.  On 
both  sides  there  was  clapping  of  hands, 
laughing,  and  quick  chattering,  with  much 
arching  of  eyebrows  and  play  of  the  fea- 
tures in  general.  In  a  moment  Antoine 
brought  his  wife  to  Thankful,  telling  her  it 
was  Annette,  who  forthwith  overwhelmed 
the  captive  with  rapidly  uttered  greetings. 
Though  Thankful  had  learned  much 
French  during  their  march,  she  was  far, 
as  yet,  from  being  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  swift-flowing  stream  of  words.  She 
understood  well,  however,  the  impulsive 
cordiality  of  the  little  woman's  face  and 
manner,  who  pointed  to  Thankful's  torn 
attire  and  haggard,  weary  face  with  a  look 
of  thorough  pity.  At  length,  taking  in 
Thankful's  desolate  situation,  abandoning 
herself  to  compassionate  feeling,  the  little 
Frenchwoman  put  her  arm  about  her 
neck  and  kissed  her.  Antoine,  as  a  hard- 
ened woodsman,  had  been  little  worn  by 
his  experiences,  and  was  scarcely  a  subject 
of  pity.  Now,  indeed,  he  stood  by  some- 
what ruefully,  for  there  appeared  to  be 
some  danger  that  the  spectacle  of  Thank- 
ful's misery  would  diminish  the  warmth  of 
his  own  welcome.  Thankful  was  glad  to 
do  the  honest  ranger  justice.  She  had 
been  torn  by  him  from  her  home,  but  in 
that  time  it  was  only  the  rude  lot  of  war. 
At  much  personal  hardship  he  had  helped 
her  forward  when  crippled,  —  indeed,  had 
once  saved  her  life  when  she  was  in  danger 
of  being  tomahawked  as  impeding  the 
flight  of  the  troop,  and  during  the  latter 
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days  of  the  march  had  shown  her  much 
frank  and  hearty  kindness.  When  Annette 
turned  upon  Antoine  with  her  finger  raised 
threateningly,  and  a  tone  that  had  in  it 
a  touch  of  reproach,  Thankful  hastened,  in 
a  few  sentences  of  broken  French,  to  tes- 
tify in  his  behalf,  and  avert  the  storm. 

Just  before  entering  the  irregular  street 
of  the  village,  a  large  cross  was  passed, 
near  the  base  of  which,  before  a  crucifix, 
roofed  over  from  the  weather,  the  returned 
rangers  knelt  and  crossed  themselves.  The 
low  cottages,  whose  white  walls  were  over- 
hung by  thatch,  stood  at  various  angles 
with  the  street,  each  surrounded  by  its 
patch  of  garden.  Annette  presently  pushed 
open  a  door  and  led  Thankful  across  her 
own  threshold.  A  great  fire  of  hickory 
logs  soon  blazed  upon  the  hearth.  A  sup- 
per was  made  ready,  in  which  fat  chickens, 
cakes  made  from  corn-meal,  and  vege- 
tables from  the  garden,  were  a  grateful 
change  from  wilderness  fare.  A  comfort- 
able bed  was  at  hand,  and  while  the  fire- 
light danced,  the  tired  wanderer,  warmed 
and  refreshed,  lay  down  to  sleep. 

When  Thankful  awoke  it  was  broad 
day.  As  consciousness  returned,  and  it 
came  back  to  her  that  she  was  in  the 
cabin  of  a  habitant  on  the  shore  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  she  opened  her  eyes  and 
began  to  study  her  surroundings.  Appar- 
ently there  was  in  the  little  house  of  logs 
but  a  single  room,  in  the  middle  of  which 
rose  the  chimney,  built  of  rough-hewn 
sticks,  cemented  and  covered  over  with 
clay,  till  a  good  passage  for  smoke  was 
afforded,  while  at  the  same  time  no  oppor- 
tunity was  offered  for  fire.  Behind  the 
chimney  was  placed  the  bed  in  which  she 
had  slept,  curtained  off  by  blankets.  The 
house  was  silent  as  she  rose  and  dressed 
herself  in  coarse  but  clean  attire,  which 
she  found  at  hand,  in  place  of  the  stained 
and  tattered  garments  in  which  she  had 
emerged  from  the  wilderness.  A  window 
or  two,  by  which  light  came  in  through 
small  panes  of  oiled  paper,  made  plain  the 
interior.  Articles  of  Annette's  wardrobe 
hung  upon  pegs  against  the  wall,  —  short 
skirts  and  caps,  —  and  on  the  floor  a  pair 
of  wooden  shoes.  Near  by  was  the  bed, 
at  the  side  of  which  a  cradle  stood,  and  in 
a  corner  a  ladder  ran  to  the  loft  above,  the 
floor  of  which,  of  loosely  placed  boards, 
was  at  the  same  time  the  ceiling  of  the 
room  below.     A   plain  long  settle  with  a 


number  of  stools,  a  roughly  made  table  of 
planks,  guns,  and  hunting-knives  fastened 
in  brackets,  one  or  two  bear  skins,  the 
antlers  of  a  moose,  made  up  the  furni- 
ture of  the  cabin.  A  crucifix  hung  to  a 
peg  was  the  only  ornament.  Although 
so  rough  the  cabin  was  snug  and  warm, 
every  crevice  between  the  logs  was  well 
stopped  with  hardened  clay  ;  and  as  Thank- 
ful at  last  opened  the  window,  she  found 
the  outside  comfortably  banked  with  earth. 

From  the  window  she  looked  out  upon 
the  bare  trees  of  a  young  orchard,  and  upon 
a  garden  spot,  whose  earth,  damp  and 
broken  in  the  air  of  the  early  spring, 
showed  wilted  stalks  and  vines  from  the 
harvest  of  the  previous  year,  the  snow 
still  lingering  in  sheltered  corners.  She 
heard  the  peeping  of  young  chickens,  and 
presently  the  voice  of  her  hostess.  Fol- 
lowing the  sound,  she  caught  sight  of 
Annette  stooping  over  a  brood  that  had 
come  early,  which  she  fed  from  a  dish, 
meanwhile  chirping  and  talking  to  them. 
Laying  down  the  dish,  the  housewife  took 
a  little  half-fledged  thing  in  her  hands, 
bringing  its  down  against  her  cheek,  and 
soothing  it  in  a  gentle,  motherly  way. 
Catching  a  view  of  Thankful  at  the  win- 
dow, she  was  in  front  of  it  in  a  moment, 
with  nods  and  smiles  and  profuse  chatter- 
ing, x^s  Thankful  shook  her  head  to  show 
that  she  did  not  understand,  Annette  kept 
on  in  animated  pantomime.  Thankful 
easily  comprehended  that  it  was  an  ex- 
pression of  welcome  and  sympathy,  and 
she  tried  with  signs  and  imperfect  French 
to  make  the  kind-hearted  woman  feel  that 
she  accepted  all  gratefully. 

Annette,  entering  the  house,  brought 
Thankful  from  behind  her  blanket  screen 
into  the  main  space  of  the  house.  A  fire 
blazed  in  the  wide  chimney,  before  which, 
in  an  arm-chair,  a  hale  old  man  had  just 
taken  his  seat.  He  wore  a  jacket  of  light 
blue,  down  the  back  of  which  hung  his 
white  hair  gathered  into  a  queue,  a  waist- 
coat of  red  set  off  with  brass  buttons,  and 
striped  breeches  meeting  at  the  knee  gray 
woollen  stockings  :  in  his  mouth  he  held  a 
pipe  which  he  smoked  vigorously.  At  his 
side,  upon  a  low  stool,  sat  a  little  fellow 
who  was  his  grandfather's  epitome,  —  blue 
jacket,  red  waistcoat,  striped  breeches,  and 
all.  The  old  man  sprang  up  actively  at 
Thankful's  appearance,  removed  his  pipe, 
and   bowed  with  a  sweep    of  the    hand ; 
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while  the  little  chap,  setting  his  striped 
legs  in  motion,  came  frankly  toward  her. 
Antoine,  smiling  broadly,  now  appeared 
from  outside  with  a  black-eyed  baby  in  his 
arms,  greatly  pleased  to  have  Thankful  see 
him  otherwise  than  on  the  war-path.  The 
captive  felt  that  her  lines  had  fallen  pleas- 
antly. She  discovered  before  long  that 
the  hospitality  was  not  quite  disinterested. 
Through  her  fellow-captives,  and  probably 
through  the  Sieur,  the  French  had  heard 
that  she  was  of  gentle  blood,  and  no  doubt 
were  disposed  to  make  more  of  the  fact 
than  had  been  done  by  the  Meadowboro 
Puritans.  Antoine  had  shown  himself  one 
of  the  most  trustworthy  of  the  rangers, 
and  was  felt  to  have  distinguished  himself 
in  capturing  a  noteworthy  prisoner.  By 
way  of  reward  the  captive  was  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  his  custody,  the  au- 
thorities engaging  to  give  him  a  good  sum 
in  return,  to  be  paid  in  provisions,  blankets, 
and  such  trinkets  as  had  value  for  the 
Indian  trade.  Thankful  feels,  however, 
that  great  injustice  would  be  done  to  these 
simple-hearted  friends,  if  she  did  not  bear 
witness  that  their  disposition  toward  her 
was  thoroughly  kind. 

The  ranger's  gun  and  leathern  pouch 
were  hung  upon  the  chimney-breast  while 
he  made  preparation  for  the  spring  sowing. 
Thankful,  strong  as  she  was,  recovered 
quickly  from  all  she  had  suffered,  and 
anxious  to  justify  the  good -will  shown 
her,  lent  energetically  a  helping  hand  to 
Annette.  The  rudeness  of  habitant  house- 
keeping was  not  hard  for  her.  Brought 
up  as  she  had  been  on  the  frontier,  she 
was  no  stranger  to  log-cabin  life.  The 
home  of  the  minister,  to  be  sure,  and  her 
own,  had  been  marked  by  some  refine- 
ments ;  but  she  had  gone  in  and  out 
among  people  who  dwelt  among  surround- 
ings no  softer  than  those  of  the  habitants, 
and  she  adapted  herself  to  the  circum- 
stances without  trouble.  Like  every  colo- 
nial woman  of  those  days,  she  had  been 
always  familiar  with  spindle  and  distaff, 
needle  and  loom.  She  took  hold  forth- 
with in  all  the  details  of  housekeeping, 
and  began  speedily  to  win  her  way,  through- 
her  good-will  and  serviceableness,  to  the 
hearts  of  old  and  young.  But  here  a  re- 
action set  in  in  Annette's  cordiality,  which 
communicated  itself  to  others.  Good 
Catholic  that  she  was,  she  could  not  look 
otherwise  than  with  horror  upon  heresy; 


and  when  the  thought  came  over  her  that 
the  Puritan  woman  was  cold  before  rite  and 
emblem,  she  began  to  dwell  anxiously  upon 
the  possible  consequences  of  harboring  a 
creature  so  godless.  The  ebullitions  into 
which  her  womanly  heart  had  at  first  be- 
trayed her  gave  way  to  embarrassment  and 
silence.  There  was  sometimes  an  out- 
break of  quick  temper,  and  Thankful 
readily  comprehended  that  the  French- 
woman feared  some  baleful  influence  upon 
herself,  her  husband,  or  her  children,  from 
the  unbeliever  who  had  been  brought 
within  their  doors.  Others  came,  also,  to 
look  askance  upon  the  captive,  till  she  felt 
that  the  brows  of  all  lowered  upon  her. 

The  thought  of  her  utter  desolation 
rested  upon  her  like  a  weight  of  lead. 
The  two  English  prisoners  who  had  come 
with  her  to  Belleau  were  soldiers  from  the 
garrison,  men  from  a  distance,  who  had 
been  stationed  at  Meadowboro,  and  of 
whom  she  had  known  nothing.  The  Sieur 
after  the  return  of  the  expedition  had 
gone  with  Father  Meriel  to  Quebec,  to 
report  the  success  to  the  Governor  of  the 
province  :  had  he  remained,  she  could  not 
see  that  it  would  have  affected  her  situa- 
tion. She  had  been  on  familiar  terms 
with  him,  but  it  was  when  he  was  playing 
a  part :  since  his  true  character  had  ap- 
peared he  had  had  no  word  for  her,  nor 
could  she  feel  for  him  any  sentiment  short 
of  utter  repugnance.  All  others  were 
strangers.  Even  had  it  been  possible  to 
cherish  a  hope  of  returning  to  the  English 
settlements,  there  was  as  little  pleasure  in 
the  thought  as  there  was  in  remaining  in 
the  woods  of  Canada.  Remembrance, 
never  loved,  had  deepened  the  estrange- 
ment by  abandoning  her  as  she  sank  down 
crippled  during  the  attack.  How  could 
she  return  to  him  ?  What  shelter  or  relief 
could  the  world  anywhere  afford?  Help- 
less and  hopeless,  she  would  fain  have 
comforted  herself  with  Annette's  children 
who  smiled  at  her  and  stretched  their  arms 
toward  her ;  but  the  mother  snatched  them 
away  as  if  from  a  perilous  contamination. 

She  sought  relief,  as  she  had  before 
done  at  Meadowboro,  in  the  woods  and 
fields.  She  punctually  did  all  she  could 
for  Annette  ;  but  the  housekeeping  was  a 
simple  matter ;  the  provision  of  clothing 
for  the  approaching  warm  weather  was 
soon  made,  leaving  her  an  abundance  of 
time  to  wander  as  she  chose,  for  there  was 
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no  thought  of  any  restraint  upon  her 
movements.  Except  that  it  was  a  week 
or  two  later  in  coming  forward,  the  season 
at  Belleau  was  what  she  had  always  known. 
In  the  pine  woods,  as  at  her  old  home,  the 
ground,  carpeted  and  fragrant  with  the 
fallen  brown  needles,  was  strewn  with 
cones  broken  out  with  blotches  of  pitch. 
Across  the  clearings  the  woods  showed  the 
dull  purplish  tinge  from  the  million  com- 
ing buds.  At  the  top  of  the  leafless 
sumachs  burned  the  flame-shaped  crimson 
tufts,  each  made  up  of  the  small,  flattened, 
velvet-covered  balls  that  enclosed  the 
seeds.  From  the  trunks  of  the  yellow 
birches  the  glistening  outer  bark  shredded 
and  curled  away,  the  leafless  branches 
clattering  harsh  in  the  raw  north  wind. 
She  heard  the  clang  of  the  wild  geese,  as, 
preserving  some  strange  geometric  figure, 
the  flock,  a  moving  cabalistic  diagram, 
flew  across  the  sky :  she  saw  the  icy  sta- 
lactites fall  from  the  steep  bank  of  the 
brook  into  the  disenthralled  current. 
All  these  circumstances  were   familiar, 


and  in  her  utter  deprivation  of  resources 
she  found  a  certain  soothing  influence  in 
their  contemplation.  The  great  river, 
which  poured  its  blue,  abundant  tide  at 
the  side  of  the  white  cottages,  was  not 
familiar,  and  she  was  awed  as  she  stood 
before  it.  At  the  village  it  rolled  calm, 
broad,  and  deep ;  but  by  a  wood  path  it 
was  no  long  walk,  following  eastward  in  the 
direction  of  a  low,  sublime  roar  which  grew 
upon  the  ear,  to  come  out  at  last  upon  a 
promontory  of  cedar-crowned  rock,  from 
which  the  stream  could  be  seen  surging 
and  sounding  in  a  frantic  rapid.  Annette 
had  told  Thankful  in  a  whisper  a  wild  tale 
of  a  Recollet  friar,  who  had  been  drowned 
at  the  steepest  pitch  and  whose  ghost,  in 
gray  robe  and  cowl,  could  sometimes  be 
seen  leaping  with  the  leaping  waters,  and 
telling  the  beads  of  his  rosary  at  the  ter- 
rible ledge  where  his  canoe  had  been  en- 
gulfed. Thankful  believes  she  herself  more 
than  once  saw  the  spectre,  wavering  in  the 
cloud  of  spray,  as  she  looked  over  the 
water  in  the  twilight. 


\To  be  continued.-] 


MY     LADY. 

By  H.  P.  Kimball. 

My  lady  is  not  fair,  but  a  clear  light 
Shines  in  her  eyes  from  morning  until  night. 

My  lady  is  not  learned,  but  she  knows 

The  way  to  every  heart ;  —  straight  there  she  goes. 

Though  neither  fair  nor  learned,  she  is  one 
To  love  and  love,  and  never  to  have  done. 


DID   JOHN    HAMPDEN    COME    TO    NEW   ENGLAND? 

By  Edwin  D.  Mead. 
IT. 


1HAVE  spoken  of  Pratt's  Narrative. 
Pratt  sailed  from  England  in  the  Spar- 
row, which  arrived  at  the  Damariscove 
Islands  in  the  spring  of  1622.  Here  he, 
with  others/  left  the  vessel  in  a  shallop 
(the  vessel  itself  arrived  at  Plymouth  in 
August),  and,  after  touching  at  several 
places  on  the  coast,  landed,  in  the  latter 
part  of  May,  at  Plymouth,  where,  on  com- 
ing ashore,  they  were  "  entertained  with 
3  vally  of  shotts."  About  the  first  of  July, 
the  Charity  and  the  Swan,  two  other  ves- 
sels sent  out  by  Weston,  also  arrived,  land- 
ing about  sixty  men.  Many  were  sick, 
and  all  remained  at  Plymouth  until  the 
end  of  the  summer,  when  a  party  left  in 
the  Swan,  —  which  in  the  meantime  had 
been  to  Virginia  and  back,  carrying  pas- 
sengers destined  for  that  plantation,  — 
and  commenced  the  settlement  at  Wes- 
saguscus,  in  the  present  town  of  Weymouth. 
Pratt  was  one  of  this  company.  His  Nar- 
rative tells  of  the  frightful  suffering  of  the 
company  during  the  winter,  many  dying  of 
hunger,  some  for  the  sake  of  a  little  food 
becoming  servants  to  the  Indians,  cutting 
their  wood  and  drawing  their  water.  Finally 
it  was  discovered  that  the  Indians  had 
matured  a  plan  to  cut  off  the  English  both 
at  Wessaguscus  and  Plymouth,  in  one  day. 
When  Pratt  learned  of  this  scheme,  he  re- 
solved at  once  to  send  intelligence  of  it  to 
Plymouth.  "  I  said  if  Plimouth  men  know 
not  of  this  trecherous  plot,  they  and  we 
are  all  ded  men."  All  others  refusing  to 
go,  he  determined  to  go  himself.  By  de- 
ceiving the  savages,  he  effected  his  escape, 
and,  though  closely  pursued  and  suffering 
much  in  body  and  mind,  made  good  his 
way  to  Plymouth.  The  portion  of  his 
account  of  this  dangerous  journey  which 
concerns  us  is  here  given.  Pratt's  Ms.  is 
torn  at  the  edges,  and  portions  of  the  writ- 
ing are  obliterated,  —  hence  the  frequent 
gaps  in  this  passage. 

"  About  three  of  the  clock  [on  the  day  follow- 
ing his  departure  from  Wessaguscus]   I  came  to 

1  "The  boat  brought  7  passengers,"  says  Brad- 
ford.    Pratt  says,  "  we  being  but  10  men." 


that  part  .  .  .  Plimouth  Bay  wher  ther  is  a  town 
oflater  time  .  .  .  Duxbery.  Then  passing  by  the 
water  on  my  left  hand  .  .  .  came  to  a  brock  & 
ther  was  a  path.  Having  but  a  short  time  to  con- 
sider .  .  .  ffearing  to  goe  beyond  the  plantation, 
I  kept  running  in  the  path;  then  passing  through 
James  Ryuer,  I  said  in  my  thoughts,  now  am  I  as 
a  deare  chased  .  .  .  the  wolfs.  If  I  perish  what 
will  be  the  condish  .  .  .  of  distressed  Englishmen. 
Then  finding  a  peec  of  a  ...  I  took  it  up  & 
caried  it  in  my  hand.  Then  finding  a  ...  of  a 
Jurkin,  I  caried  them  under  my  arme.  Then  said 
I  in  my  .  .  .  God  hath  given  me  these  two  took  ens 
for  my  comfort;  yt  now  he  will  give  me  my  live 
for  a  pray.  Then  running  down  a  hill  J  ...  an 
English  man  coming  in  the  path  before  me.  Then 
I  sat  down  on  a  tree  &  rising  up  to  salute  him  said, 
'  Mr.  Hamdin,  I  am  Glad  to  see  you  alive.'  He 
said,  '  I  am  Glad  &  full  of  wonder  to  see  you  alive  : 
lett  us  sitt  downe,  I  see  you  are  weary.'  I  said, 
'  Let  .  .  .  eate  some  parched  corne.'  Then  he 
said,  '  I  know  the  caus  .  .  .  come.  Masasoit  hath 
sent  word  to  the  Governor  to  let  him  (  )  yt 

Aberdikees  &  his  confederates  have  contrived  a 
plot,'  etc.,  etc." 

They  go  on  to  Plymouth  together,  and 
"two  or  three  days  after"  —  Prince  says 
"the  next  day"  —  Standish  goes  on  the 
expedition  to  Wessaguscus,  in  which  Peck- 
suot  and  other  Indians  were  killed  and  the 
conspiracy  against  the  colony  was  thwarted. 

The  point  which  I  submit  with  reference 
to  this  passage  is  that  the  tone  of  the  col- 
loquy between  Pratt  and  Mr.  Hamdin, 
which  is  reported  so  briefly,  is  that  of  per- 
sons in  some  sort  familiar  with  each  other  ; 
while  I  think  I  detect  also  a  certain  defer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  former  toward  the 
latter.  Such  a  familiarity  with  this  "  gen- 
tleman of  London"  might,  of  course,  have 
been  gained  during  Pratt's  few  weeks'  stay 
at  Plymouth  in  the  summer ;  but  it  would 
have  been  much  more  likely,  or  indeed 
certain,  if  Hamdin  had  come,  like  Pratt, 
with  Weston's  colony.  If  some  future  re- 
searches among  the  British  Archives  yield 
us  the  passenger-lists  of  the  Sparrow,  the 
Swan,  and  the  Charity,  I  think  that  we 
shall  find  in  one  of  them  the  name  of  John 
Hamden.  But  if  not  so,  I  do  not  count 
it  at  all  an  "  improbable  supposition  "  that 
an  adventurous  "gentleman  of  London," 
in  1622,  particularly  anxious  to  see  New 
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England,  should  have  embarked  in  one  of 
the  fishing  vessels  that  visited  the  Grand 
Bank,  and  taken  his  chance  of  getting  to 
Plymouth  as  he  could.  Bradford,  speak- 
ing of  the  arrival  of  the  Sparrow  at  the 
Damariscove  Islands,  observes  that  there 
"  were  that  year  many  more  ships  come  a 
fishing  "  there  ;  Winslow  says  "thirty  sail"  ; 
and  many  occurrences  of  this  time  show 
us  that  the  chance  of  getting  to  Plymouth, 
when  once  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  was  not 
a  desperate  one.  We  need  not  be  at  all 
daunted  by  the  difficulties  of  this  route,  if 
we  conclude  it  necessary  to  have  John 
Hampden  at  Plymouth  in  1622,  and  this 
route  is  that  which  must  be  chosen. 

But,  after  all,  this  matter  is  not,  at  this 
point,  very  much  worth  discussing.  Whether 
the  great  John  Hampden  was  at  Plymouth 
or  not,  it  is  certain  that  "  Master  John 
Hamden,  a  gentleman  of  London,"  was 
there,  simply  "  wintering  with  us,"  and  so 
he  must  have  gotten  there  somehow ;  and 
if  Hamden  without  a  p  could  get  there, 
and  nobody  make  a  fuss  about  it,  Hampden 
with  a  p  could  get  there  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Drake's  judgment  upon  Young  seems 
to  me,  upon  the  whole,  just ;  and  certain 
arguments  against  the  view  of  Belknap  and 
Baylies  may  be  altogether  dismissed.  We 
need  not  bother  as  to  how  Hampden  may 
have  got  there  and  got  home  again.  It 
is  not  at  all  remarkable  that  he  should 
have  been  spoken  of  as  "  a  gentleman  of 
London."  There  is  no  necessity  for  ask- 
ing whether  he  had  "  tired  of  his  wife's 
society,"  if  he  had  a  good  reason  for  com- 
ing to  Plymouth.  And  no  argument  can 
be  drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  early  Ply- 
mouth writers.  We  have  learned  too  well 
the  dangers  of  the  argument  from  silence. 
How  many  references  do  we  find  by  Harry 
Vane,  in  Old  England,  to  his  life  in  New 
England  ?  Upon  the  martyrdom  of  Vane, 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  conspicuous 
of  Englishmen,  how  many  eulogies  in 
Massachusetts,  where  he  had  been  gover- 
nor? Roger  Williams,  we  read,  "spent  a 
number  of  weeks  at  Belleau,  the  beautiful 
estate  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  "  ;  he  "  was  in 
habits  of  intimate  association  with  Crom- 
well ";  he  "formed  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  Milton."  It  is  only  through 
almost  accidental  allusions  that  we  learn  it. 
Where  are  the  "  reminiscences  "  that  we 
should  like?  where  the  funeral  tributes  that 
we  might   rightfully  expect?     How  many 


times  do  we  find  mention  of  Hampden  at 
all  in  Massachusetts,  while  he  was  the 
leader  of  the  Puritan  cause  in  England, 
and  when  he  fell  for  the  cause  at  Chal- 
grove  ?  Neither  Governor  Winthrop,  doubt- 
less his  old  friend,  at  Boston,  nor  Governor 
Bradford  at  Plymouth,  mentions  the  news 
of  his  death,  though  both  were  prone  to 
speak  of  important  news  from  England. 
Roger  Williams,  whom  I  have  mentioned 
almost  accidentally,  was  a  good  deal  of  a 
letter-writer;  the  Narragansett  Club  has 
collected  enough  of  his  letters  to  fill  a  vol- 
ume of  four  hundred  pages.  He  was,  like 
Hampden,  an  Oxford  man.  Hampden 
was  one  of  the  eleven  owners  of  the  coun- 
try extending  "  west  from  the  Narragan- 
sett "  at  the  time  he  founded  Providence. 
He  sailed  from  America  for  England,  to 
procure  the  Rhode  Island  charter,  in  the 
very  month  (June,  1643)  in  which  Hamp- 
den fell,  arriving  in  London  to  find  every 
friend  of  liberty  overwhelmed  with  sorrow 
at  his  loss.  Yet  there  is  not,  in  all  of 
Williams's  letters,  one  word  to  indicate  that 
such  a  man  as  Hampden  ever  lived. 

If  the  "  Master  John  Hamden  "  at  Ply- 
mouth, in  1623,  were  really  the  great  John 
Hampden,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he 
was  not  then  the  great  John  Hampden. 
He  was  not  the  great  John  Hampden  even 
in  1638,  when  he  is  said  to  have  attempted 
to  sail,  with  Cromwell  and  others,  for  New 
England.  His  stand  against  the  ship-  money 
had  been  made  only  just  before  that.  It 
was  the  last  half  dozen  years  of  Hampden's 
life  which  made  him  famous.  His  earlier 
parliamentary  career  had  been  most  mod- 
est. In  1623  he  was  entirely  without 
general  reputation,  as  inconspicuous  as 
any  newly  elected  member  of  parliament, 
among  those  whose  names  begin  with  H, 
who  might  visit  America  this  year.  There 
might  have  been  no  special  reason  why  he 
should  tell  the  Plymouth  people  that  he 
had  been  in  parliament ;  there  might  have 
been  some  good  reason  why  he  did  not 
wish  to  mention  it ;  and  even  if  he  had 
mentioned  it  no  very  powerful  reason  ap- 
pears why  Winslow  should  repeat  it.  There 
is  no  reason,  indeed,  why  Winslow  should 
not  speak  of  it ;  we  should  naturally  expect 
that  he  would  speak  of  it,  and  the  general 
silence,  if  the  Master  John  Hamden  were 
indeed  the  great  Hampden,  and  the  iden- 
tity became  known  to  Bradford  and  others, 
certainly  is  surprising.     But  it  is  not  un- 
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paralleled ;  and  what  I  wish  to  urge  is  that 
the  whole  mass  of  vague,  negative  and  gen- 
eral objections  would  shrink  to  nothing 
beside  an  ounce  of  clear,  positive  evi- 
dence. They  amount  to  no  more  than  the 
volumes  which  the  Germans  write  about 
Luke  and  Timothy  and  Apollos,  of  whose 
erudite  insufficiency  we  are  so  tired. 

So  far  as  Hampden's  relation  to  parlia- 
ment and  his  general  political  position  were 
concerned,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  at  all 
improbable,  as  it  seems  to  Dr.  Young,  that 
Hampden  should  have  absented  himself 
from  England  for  the  eighteen  months  re- 
quired by  the  view  of  Belknap  and  Baylies. 
King  James  dissolved  parliament,  —  this 
was  the  first  parliament  in  which  Hamp- 
den ever  sat, — in  February,  1622.  Dr. 
Young  remarks  that  this  was  under  circum- 
stances which  "  rendered  it  certain  that  a 
new  parliament  must  soon  be  called."  On 
the  contrary,  the  king  was  conducting  him- 
self at  this  time  in  a  way  which  rendered 
it  extremely  uncertain  when  a  new  parlia- 
ment would  be  called  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  new  parliament  did  not  meet  until 
February,  1624,  several  months  after  the 
time  when  Hampden  would  have  arrived 
at  home.  But  suppose  that  he  had  not 
arrived,  or  could  not  have  arrived.  Dr. 
Young  urges  that  he  would  not  have  "  run 
the  risk  of  not  being  at  home  to  stand  for 
the  next  parliament,  to  which  he  undoubt- 
edly expected  to  be  returned,  as  we  know 
he  actually  was."  But  this  is  to  assume 
that  Hampden  already  felt  a  deep  sense  of 
political  responsibility,  and  felt  his  pres- 
ence to  be  of  importance  to  the  safety  or 
welfare  of  the  state,  that  he  was  already,  in 
short,  something  of  what  he  subsequently 
became.  But  there  is  not  the  least  ground 
for  this  assumption.  There  is  nothing 
whatever  in  the  political  situation  to  inter- 
fere with  the  episode.  The  parliament  of 
which  Hampden  had  been  a  member  was 
dissolved,  with  no  definite  prospect  of  re- 
assembling ;  the  young  man,  perhaps  not 
intending  to  return  to  parliament  immedi- 
ately at  all,  seizes  a  leisure  time  for  seeing 
with  his  own  eyes  the  New  England  in 
which  the  English  Puritans  were  becoming 
so  deeply  interested ;  soon  after  his  return 
writs  for  a  new  parliament  are  issued,  and 
he  again  becomes  a  member  ;  —  this  would 
be  a  sufficient  account  of  the  two  years, 
with  nothing  violent  or  "  altogether  im- 
probable "  about  it. 


There  is  always  danger,  in  the  discussion 
of  historical  points  like  this,  of  drawing 
too  sweeping  and  ready  inferences  from 
slight  data.  Dr.  Young  falls  into  this  danger 
again,  when  he  dogmatically  pronounces  the 
very  current  statement  concerning  Hamp- 
den's embarkation  for  New  England,  with 
Cromwell,  Hazelrig,  and  others,  in  1638, 
"  unfounded."  "  Miss  Aikin,  in  her  Me- 
moirs of  Charles  I,  ch.  xiii.,"  he  says, 
'•was  the  first -to  detect  and  expose  this 
error  of  the  historians.  See  also  the  authori- 
ties referred  to  in  Bancroft,  I.,  411,  412." 
But  Miss  Aikin  "  detects  and  exposes" 
nothing ;  and  the  authorities  referred  to 
in  Bancroft1  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
examined  by  Mr.  Dean,  in  his  searching 
investigation  ("Cromwell's  reported  Em- 
barkation for  New  England,"  in  New  Eng- 
land Historical  and  Genealogical  Register, 
Vol.  XX.,  p.  113,  1866),  with  the  conclusion 
that,  although  we  are  "  certainly  justified  in 
doubting  the  story,"  the  question  is  still  an 
open  one.  Cotton  Mather,  Neal,  Hutchin- 
son, and  other  early  New  England  writers 
unhesitatingly  assert  the  fact  ("Among  those 
bound  for  New  England,  that  were  so  stopt," 
says  Mather,  in  his  Magnalia,  "there  were 
especially  Three  Famous  Persons,  whom  I 
suppose  their  adversaries  would  not  have 
so  studiously  detained  at  home,  if  they  had 
foreseen  events  ;  those  were  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  Mr.  Hambden  and  Sir  Arthur 
Hazelrig ")  j  and  the  story  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  repeated  by  Hume,  Belknap, 
Chalmers,  Brook,  Godwin,  Grahame,  Hal- 
lam,  Russell,  Macaulay,  Thornton,2  Lord 
Nugent  and  many  others.  Bancroft  re- 
marks that  "  Lord  Nugent  should  not  have 

1  Bancroft's  disposition  to  minimize  the  argu- 
ment for  Hampden's  presence  at  Plymouth  ap- 
peared in  his  suggestion  that  the  name  given  by 
Winslow  as  John  Hamden  was  "  more  probably 
John  Hamblin,  a  common  name  in  the  Old  Col- 
ony." At  the  time  when  Bancroft  wrote,  Phinehas 
Pratt's  Narrative  was  not  in  print.  It  was  pub- 
lished, as  we  have  seen,  in  1858,  and  effectually 
disposed  of  this  objection,  which  was  otherwise 
entirely  groundless.  I  do  not  find  that  there  were 
any  Hamblins  or  Hamblens  in  the  Old  Colony  be- 
fore James,  of  Barnstable,  who  appears  to  have 
come  about  1640,  his  first  child  born  in  America 
having  been  baptized  April  24,  1642. 

2  Thornton  {Lives  of  Heath,  Boivles,  and  Eliot, 
p.  138)  discussed  the  matter  at  great  length  and 
very  ably,  defending  Lilly  and  Dugdale  from  as- 
persions made  upon  them  as  important  witnesses 
in  Cromwell's  case,  showing  the  weakness  of  the 
"  moral  improbability  "  argument  of  Forster  and 
others. 
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repeated  the  error  "  ;  yet  the  most  that  he 
is  able  to  urge  against  it  is  the  general 
observation  that  "  had  Hampden  designed 
to  emigrate,  he  whose  maxim  in  life  — 
Nulla  vestigia  retrorsum — forbade  retreat," 
and  whose  resolution  was  as  fixed  as  it  was 
calm,  possessed  energy  enough  to  have 
accomplished  his  purpose."  The  moral 
improbability  is  what  Mr.  Forster  urges 
too  in  Cromwell's  case.  "  The  idea  of 
Cromwell  having  ever  entertained  the  no- 
tion of  leaving  England  to  seek  a  safer 
home  in  America,  is  incredible.  Such  was 
not  the  cast  of  his  mind  or  temper."  But 
men  of  quite  as  great  distinction  as  Crom- 
well in  his  early  manhood  did  come  to 
New  England.  Winthrop  and  Vane 1  were 
men  quite  as  influential  and  quite  as  faith- 
ful to  the  Puritan  cause.  Winthrop  tells 
us  in  his  Journal,  that  in  1634  "  some  per- 
sons of  great  quality  and  estate  "  proposed 
terms  on  which  they  would  be  likely  to 
settle  in  Massachusetts  ;  and  Lord  Say  and 
Sele  and  Lord  Brooke  are  among  those 
mentioned  as  thinking  of  coming  here.  It 
is  worthy  of  note,  moreover,  that  Miss 
Aikin,  who  is  appealed  to  by  Dr.  Young  as 
opposing  the  idea  of  Hampden's  prepar- 
ing for  New  England,  declares  explicitly, 
though  she  does  not  give  her  authority, 
that  "  there  is  good  proof  that  both  Crom- 
well, who  had  given  some  proof  of  his  power 
in  the  last  parliament,  and  Hazelrig  were 
publicly  mentioned  as  preparing  for  their 
departure."  The  remark  attributed  to 
Cromwell  by  Clarendon,  after  the  passage 
of  the  "Grand  Remonstrance,"  in  1641, 
"  that  if  the  Remonstrance  had  been  re- 
jected, he  would  have  sold  all  he  had  the 
next  morning  and  never  have  seen  England 
more  —  and  he  knew  there  were  many 
other  honest  men  of  the  same  resolution," 
has  generally  been  considered  as  an  inti- 
mation of  a  design  to  emigrate  to  New 
England.  The  testimony  of  Bates,  Lilly, 
and  Dugdale  would  seem  to  make  it  almost 
certain  that  at  some  time  Cromwell  cher- 
ished such  a  design.  Whether  it  was  in 
1634  or  1638  or  1641  does  not  much  mat- 
ter. And  if  Cromwell  cherished  such  a 
design,  there  is  no  "moral  improbability" 
whatever    that    his    cousin    and    "  bosom 

1  It  is  recorded  in  one  of  the  letters  of  Garrard, 
dated  in  1635,  tnat  J'y|n  did  much* to  persuade 
Vane  to  come  to  New  England.  Pym  is  named 
by  some  writers  among  those  said  to  have  em- 
barked  with  Hampden  and  Cromwell. 


friend,"  John  Hampden,  may  have  done 
the  same.  We  may  very  fairly  view  the 
old  tradition,  whatever  its  exact  ground- 
work of  fact,  as  one  of  three  indications  of 
Hampden's  exceptional  and  active  interest 
in  New  England,  which  certainly  do  some- 
thing to  make  his  alleged  quiet  visit  to 
Plymouth  in  1622-23,  "  to  see  more  of  the 
country,"  appear  more  probable. 

The  two  other  indications  are  his  corre- 
spondence with  Sir  John  Eliot  regarding  the 
project  of  settling  New  England,  and  the 
fact  that  in  1631  we  find  his  name  united 
with  those  of  the  Lords  Say  and  Brooke, 
Pym,  Saltonstall  and  six  others  in  making 
a  purchase  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick  of  a 
large  tract  of  land  extending  itself  west 
"  from  a  river  called  Narragansett  river," 
in  the  limits  of  the  present  State  of  Con- 
necticut.1 "  That  these  trans-Atlantic  pos- 
sessions," says  Miss  Aikin,  Dr.  Young's 
authority  regarding  Hampden,  "  were  de- 
signed by  the  associates,  ultimately,  or 
under  certain  contingencies,  to  serve  as  an 
asylum  to  themselves  and  a  home  to  their 
posterity,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt." 
Hampden  retained  his  interest  in  this  tract 
for  five  years,  or  until  1636. 

The  correspondence  between  Hampden 
and  Eliot,  the  character  of  which  has  been 
fully  revealed  to  us  only  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  goes  far  to  reinforce  the 
opinion  of  Palfrey  and  others,2  that  when 

1  The  full  text  of  the  patent,  with  the  names  of 
the  patentees,  is  given  in  Trumbull's  History  of 
Connecticut,  Vol.  I.,  appendix.  It  is  of  some  inter- 
est to  remember,  in  connection  with  this  relation 
of  Hampden  to  the  plantation  "  west  from  the 
Narragansett,"  that  Master  John  Hamden,  in  his 
trip  to  the  borders  of  the  Narragansett  with  Wins- 
low,  in  1623,  had  good  opportunity  to  learn  of  the 
exceptional  fertility  and  general  advantages  of  that 
region.  "  The  ground  is  very  good,"  wrote  Wins- 
low,  in  the  account  of  his  earlier  visit  to  Massasoit, 
"  being  for  the  most  part  cleared;  and  pity  it  was 
and  is  to  see  so  many  goodly  fields,  and  so  well 
seated,  without  men  to  dress  and  manure  the 
same." 

a  "  At  the  moment  when  he  was  dissolving  his 
third  Parliament  Charles  granted  the  charter  which 
established  the  colony  of  Massachusetts;  and  by 
the  Puritans  at  large  the  grant  was  at  once  recog- 
nized as  a  Providential  call.  Out  of  the  failure  of 
this  great  constitutional  struggle  and  the  pressing 
danger  to  'godliness'  in  England,  rose  the  dream 
of  a  land  in  the  West  where  religion  and  liberty 
could  find  a  safe  and  lasting  home.  The  Parlia- 
ment was  hardly  dissolved  when  'conclusions'  for 
the  establishment  of  a  great  colony  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  were  circulating  among  gentry 
and  traders,  and  descriptions  of  the  new  country 
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Winthrop  and  his  associates  prepared  to 
convey  across  the  Atlantic  a  charter  from 
the  king,  "  they  contemplated,  in  view  of 
the  thick  clouds  that  were  gathering  over 
their  home,  the  possibility  that  the  time 
was  near  at  hand  when  all  that  was  best  of 
what  they  left  behind  would  follow  them  to 
these  shores,  and  a  renovated  England, 
fulfilling  the  dreams  of  English  patriots, 
would  rise  in  North  America."  The  cor- 
respondence between  Hampden  and  Eliot 
was  during  the  latter's  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower,  and  for  the  most  part  at  the  very 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  Massachusetts 
company.  "  It  had  at  this  time  come  to 
Hampden's  knowledge,"  writes  Forster,  in 
his  Life  of  Eliot  (II.,  531),  "  that,  among 
other  matters  which  were  occupying  Eliot 
in  his  prison,  he  had  been  writing  upon 
one  in  which  they  both  were  deeply  inter- 
ested. Both,  in  that  evil  day  for  religion 
and  freedom,  had  sent  their  thoughts  across 
the  wide  Atlantic  towards  the  new  world 
that  had  risen  beyond  its  waters  ;  and  both 
had  been  eager  in  promoting  those  plans 
for  emigration  which  in  the  few  succeeding 
years  exerted  so  momentous  an  influence 
over  the  destiny  of  mankind.  It  was  in 
this  very  year  that  the  company  of  Massa- 
chusetts bay  was  formed  :  and  though  the 
immediate  design  had  scarcely  at  first 
extended  beyond  the  provision  of  a  refuge 
abroad  for  the  victims  of  tyranny  in  church 
and  state  at  home,  it  soon  became  mani- 
fest that  there  had  entered  into  it  a  larger 
and  grander  scheme  ;  that  with  mere  secu- 
rity for  liberty  of  person  and  freedom 
to  worship  God  had  mingled  the  hope  of 
planting  in  those  distant  regions  a  free 
commonwealth  and  citizenship  to  balance 
and  redress  the  old ;  and  that  thus  early 
such  hopes  had  been  interchanged  respect- 
ing it  between  such  men  as  Eliot  and 
Hampden,  Lord  Brooke,  Lord  Warwick, 
and  Lord  Say  and  Sele." 

Hampden's  letter  to  Eliot,  requesting  to 
see  what  Eliot  had  prepared  concerning 
the  plantation  in  New  England,  is  dated 
8th  December,  1629.  The  hope  is  ex- 
pressed that  that  letter  would  be  conveyed 
to  him  (implying  that  others  had  been  less 
fortunate)  by  a  hand  so  safe  that  Eliot's 
would  be  the  first  that  would  open  it. 
Words  of  religious  consolation  follow,  and 

of  Massachusetts  were  talked  over  in  every  Puritan 
household."  —  Green,  History  of  the  English  Peo- 
ple, III.,  169. 


Hampden  continues  :  "  This  is  all  I  have, 
or  am  willing,  to  say ;  but  yt  ye  paper  of 
Considerations  concerning  ye  Plantation 
might  be  very  safely  conveyed  to  mee  by 
this  hand,  and,  after  transcribing,  should 
be  as  safely  returned,  if  you  vouchsafe  to 
send  it  mee."  Eliot's  reply,  dated  two  days 
later,  remains  at  Port  Eliot,  with  transcribed 
passages  of  his  treatise  De  Jure  Magis  talis, 
accompanying  a  draft  of  twelve  folios  drawn 
up  in  his  hand-writing  and  indorsed,  "The 
Project  for  New  England,  ffor  Mr.  Hamp- 
den," —  bearing  also  the  further  title  : 
"The  grounds  of  settling  a  Plantation  in 
New  England :  Objections,  and  replies 
thereto." 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  three 
other  papers,  dating  from  the  same  period, 
bearing  substantially  the  same  title,  and  so 
much  resembling  each  other  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  their  common  origin,  are  well 
known  to  us.  First,  the  document  pre- 
served among  the  Winthrop  papers  and 
published  in  the  Life  and  Letters  of  John 
Winthrop  (I.,  309) ,  entitled,  in  its  two  parts, 
"  Reasons  to  be  considered  for  justifying 
the  undertakers  of  the  intended  Plantation 
in  New  England  "  and  "  Diverse  objections 
which  have  been  made  against  this  Plan- 
tation, with  their  answers."  Second,  the 
paper  entitled  "  General  Considerations  for 
the  Plantation  of  New  England,  with  an 
Answer  to  several  objections,"  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  which  was  published  in 
Hutchinson's  Collection  of  Original  Papers 
relative  to  the  History  of  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  the  authorship 
of  which  Hutchinson  seems  to  ascribe  to 
Francis  Higginson,  and  others  have  as- 
cribed to  Rev.  John  White.  Third,  a  paper 
found  among  the  Colonial  Documents  of 
Her  Majesty's  State-paper  Office,  in  Lon- 
don, shortly  before  Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop 
wrote  his  Life  of  John  Winthrop,  indorsed 
"White  of  Dorchester  his  instructions  for 
the  plantation  of  New  England,"  a  paper 
manifestly  based  upon  the  others  or  their 
original,  but  even  more  abbreviated  and 
condensed  than  the  version  given  by  Hutch- 
inson. The  Winthrop  paper  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Forth  Winthrop,  who  frequently 
served  his  father  as  copyist.  But  there  ex- 
ists an  original  draft  of  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  paper,  with  marginal  alterations  and 
suggestions,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  elder 
Winthrop,  indorsed  "  For  New  England, 
May,   1629";    and  there  is  also  another 
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portion  of  the  paper  in  Winthrop's  hand- 
writing, distinctly  indorsed  "Objections 
Answered,  the  first  draught"  Hence  Mr. 
Winthrop  concluded,  although  acknowl- 
edging the  serious  doubts  on  the  point, 
that,  in  lack  of  definite  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  Winthrop  must  be  credited  with 
the  authorship.  "  Undoubtedly,"  he  said, 
"  the  paper  was  submitted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  others  interested  in  the  enter- 
prise to  which  it  related  ;  and  it  may  have 
been  altered  and  amended  after  a  com- 
parison of  opinions  with  the  leading  friends 
of  the  movement.  Copies  of  it  were  prob- 
ably made  in  its  original  shape  and  sent 
to  such  men  as  White  and  Cradock  and 
Saltonstall  and  Isaac  Johnson  and  Hum- 
phrey and  Higginson,  —  if  Higginson,  in- 
deed, who  sailed  in  April,  1629,  had  not 
left  England  before  it  was  the  subject  of 
consideration."  This  was,  undoubtedly,  too, 
the  paper  referred  to  by  John  Winthrop, 
Jr.,  in  his  letter  to  his  father,  dated  Lon- 
don, August  21, 1 629, as  "the  Conclusions." 
He  wrote  :  "  The  Conclusions,  which  you 
sent  down,  I  showed  my  uncle  and  aunt, 
who  liked  them  well.  I  think  they  are 
unanswerable ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  a 
prosperous  action,  which  is  so  well  allowed 
by  the  judgments  of  God's  prophets,  under- 
taken by  so  religious  and  wise  worthies  of 
Israel,"  etc. 

So  matters  stood  when  Forster  published 
his  Life  of  Eliot,  in  1864.  When  Mr. 
Winthrop  read  this  work  and  noticed  the 
allusion  to  the  document  preserved  at  Port 
Eliot,  he  immediately  wrote  to  the  Earl  of 
St.  Germans,  the  lineal  descendant  of  Sir 
John  Eliot,  begging  for  a  copy  of  it.  A 
copy  was  accordingly  prepared,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Forster  himself;  and 
this  was  printed,  with  a  fac-simile  of  Hamp- 
den's letter,  and  interesting  observations 
by  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Winthrop,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  for  1865  (p.  413).  As  Mr.  Win- 
throp divined,  the  paper  proved  to  be  no 
other  than  the  "  Considerations  "  or  "  Con- 
ditions "  already  known  to  us.  "It  would 
now  seem,"  says  Mr.  Winthrop,  "  that  they 
must  have  been  submitted  to  Sir  John 
Eliot,  among  others  ;  and  that  he  prepared 
a  copy  of  thern  with  his  own  hand,  while  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  to  be  transmitted  to 
his  illustrious  friend  Hampden.  .  .  .  This 
was  not  many  weeks  after  the  date  of  the 
letter  of  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  to  his  father; 


and  it  is  thus  plainly  proved  that  Hamp- 
den and  Eliot  must  have  been  among 
those  who  entered  into  the  counsels  of  our 
Massachusetts  fathers,  and  perhaps  among 
those  '  wise  worthies  of  Israel,'  to  whom 
the  younger  Winthrop  referred.  .  .  .  That 
the  copy  which  was  transcribed  by  Sir  John 
Eliot  came  directly  or  indirectly  from  Win- 
throp would  seem  to  be  put  beyond  a 
question  by  the  fact  that  it  includes  the 
'  Particular  Considerations  of  J.  W.,'  being 
Winthrop's  private  memorandum  of  the 
views  which  were  applicable  to  himself 
personally.  This  copy,  however,  contains  a 
preamble  which  has  not  been  found  among 
Winthrop's  papers,  and  which  may,  per- 
haps, have  come  from  Eliot's  own  hand." 
Mr.  Forster,  conceding  the  authorship  of 
the  paper  in  the  main  to  be  Winthrop's,1 
remarks,  "  At  the  same  time  it  would  hardly 
present  itself  wholly  in  Sir  John's  hand- 
writing, as  it  does,  if  he  had  not  himself 
taken  some  part  in  its  production  as  we 


1  "  Upon  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  both 
the  '  Considerations '  and  '  Conclusions,'  I  am 
satisfied,  after  the  most  careful  inquiry  I  have  been 
able  to  give  it,  that  the  presumed  authorship  of 
both,  —  whatever  subsequent  touches  in  way  of 
amendment  or  addition  either  may  have  received 
from  the  Whites,  Hampdens,  Eliots,  or  Higginsons 
with  whom  consultation  was  held, —  must  be  taken 
to  rest  with  the  Winthrops."  This  is  probably  the 
proper  conclusion,  though  the  question  urges  itself 
whether  Eliot's  share  in  the  authorship  may  not 
have  been  larger  than  here  implied.  If  the  paper 
had  its  source  at  Groton,  and  was  thence  circulated 
among  the  leading  Puritans,  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  it  would  first  come  to  Hampden  through 
the  hands  of  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  or  at  the 
Marshalsea,  being  smuggled  thence  and  smuggled 
back  again,  at  risk.  The  natural  implication  of 
Hampden's  letter  is  that  the  "  paper  of  Considera- 
tions "  was  one  which  he  had  never  seen  before, 
one  which  emanated  from  the  Tower  and  of  which 
Eliot  was  the  author.  Neither  of  these  points,  of 
course,  is  a  necessary  deduction;  but  it  may  be 
asked  whether,  as  the  paper  came  from  Eliot  to 
Hampden,  so  it  may  not  have  gone  from  Eliot  to 
Winthrop  and  his  associates  and  been  returned 
with  amendments  or  additions. 

It  maybe  noted  that  Bancroft  remarked,  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  history,  that  "  the  Conclusions  " 
had  early  attracted  Hampden's  attention,  refer- 
ring to  Hampden's  allusion  to  "  the  paper  of 
Considerations,"  as  quoted  by  Nugent  (I.,  173), 
although  Nugent  himself  here  relates  the  paper  to 
the  plantation  in  Connecticut,  in  which  Hampden 
presently  became  actively  interested.  We  now 
know  that  this  latter  was  not  the  reference  of  the 
paper,  although  the  same  considerations  which 
were  valid  for  Winthrop  and  Saltonstall  were 
presently,  of  course,  just  as  valid  for  Saltonstall 
and  Lords  Say  and  Brooke. 
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now  see  it ;  and  the  tone  of  the  communi- 
cation between  him  and  Hampden  goes 
far  to  imply  this."  He  suggests  further 
possible  discoveries  ;  but  "  were  the  matter 
even  to  end  here,"  he  says,  "  there  is  a 
new  and  striking  interest  contributed  to  a 
transaction  which  more  largely  than  any 
other  in  history  has  affected  the  destinies 
of  the  human  race." 

It  thus  appears  that  Hampden  was  in  the 
very  inner  circle  of  those  who  planned  the 
great  Puritan  exodus,  and  that  he  was  one 
of  the  half  dozen  leaders  who  are  definitely 
known  to  have  had  in  their  hands  the  paper 
which  formulated  the  considerations  which 
determined  the  coming  of  Winthrop  and 
the  Massachusetts  colony.  As  investiga- 
tion continues,  still  further  indications  of 
Hampden's  warm  interest  in  the  "  planta- 
tion of  New  England  "  are  almost  sure  to 
be  discovered,  increasing  the  antecedent 
probability  that  "  Master  John  Hamden,  a 
gentleman  of  London,  who  wintered  with 
us  and  desired  much  to  see  the  country," 
may  have  been  the  youthful  Hampden,  on 
an  adventurous  tour  of  inspection.  It  is 
almost  sure  that  it  is  investigations  in  Eng- 
land, not  in  x\merica,  that  must  settle  this 
point,  so  interesting  in  the  possible  new 
light  that  it  may  be  made  to  throw  on  the 
relations  of  the  Puritans  in  Old  England 
and  in  New.  The  attention  which  English 
historical  scholars  have  as  yet  given  to  the 
life  of  Hampden  is  most  inadequate.  It 
would  be  hard  to  name  so  great  a  man,  of 
whom  so  little  has  been  written  that  is 
thorough  and  worthy.  Of  Lord  Nugent's 
biography,  the  judgment  of  Isaac  DTsraeli 
is  just :  "  I  have  read  Lord  Nugent's  vol- 
ume with  pleasure,  but  with  little  informa- 
tion. The  hero  himself  is  hardly  percepti- 
ble ;  and  if  the  familiarity  of  the  image 
did  not  offend,  I  would  compare  Hampden 
in  these  Memorials  to  what  is  usually  termed 
'  the  lady  in  the  lobster,'  an  almost  invisi- 
ble delicacy,  not  always  to  be  found  when 
looked  for."  "  We  had  hoped,"  wrote 
Macaulay,  "  that  Lord  Nugent  would  have 
been  able  to  collect,  from  family  papers 
and  local  traditions,  much  new  and  inter- 
esting information  respecting  the  life  and 
character  of  the  renowned  leader  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  the  first  of  those  great 
English  commoners  whose  plain  addition 
of  Mister  has,  to  our  ears,  a  more  majestic 
sound  than  the  proudest  of  feudal  titles. 
In  this  hope  we  have  been  disappointed." 


In  all  that  has  yet  been  told  us  about 
Hampden's  life,  nothing  appears  to  make 
his  absence  from  England  in  1622-3  im- 
possible, nothing  appears  to  make  his  pres- 
ence at  Plymouth  improbable.  Some  things 
appear  to  make  it  probable  that  he  was 
the  sort  of  man  especially  prone,  at  just 
this  juncture,  to  such  an  enterprise.  "  In 
his  entrance  into  the  world,"  says  Claren- 
don, "  he  indulged  to  himself  all  the  license 
in  sports  and  exercise  and  company  which 
was  used  by  men  of  the  most  jolly  conver- 
sation. Afterward  he  retired  to  a  more 
reserved  and  melancholy  society}  yet  pre- 
serving his  own  natural  cheerfulness  and 
vivacity,  and,  above  all,  a  flowing  courtesy 
to  all  men  ;  though  they  who  conversed 
nearly  with  him  found  him  growing  into  a 
dislike  of  the  ecclesiastical  government  of 
the  Church."  This  picture  of  Hampden 
at  the  general  period  of  the  alleged  visit 
to  Plymouth,  a  picture  accepted  by  Nugent 
and  by  Forster,  is  the  picture  of  a  man 
suited  to  such  an  adventure,  —  a  young 
man  given  to  sports  and  an  athletic  coun- 
try life,  sobered  by  the  political  exigencies 
to  which  he  had  become  awake,  growing 
jealous  of  the  ecclesiasticism  from  which 
Brewster  and  Bradford  had  fled,  and  from 
whose  continued  tyranny  many  eyes  were 
turning  toward  New  England  as  a  refuge. 
It  was  just  at  this  time,  too,  that  Hampden, 
refusing  his  mother's  urgent  entreaty  to 
seek  for  a  peerage,  at  a  time  when  there 
were  "  multitudes  of  lords  a  makinge,"  had 
given  proof  of  his  indifference  to  titles  and 
of  the  sturdiness  and  simplicity  of  his 
character.  Dislike  of  bishops  and  indif- 
ference to  courts  are  what  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  in  any  young  "  gentleman  of 
London  "  who  would  elect  to  winter  with 
the  Plymouth  Pilgrims  in  1623.2 


1  Elsewhere  he  puts  it,  "  From  a  life  of  great 
pleasure  and  license  he  had  on  a  sudden  settled 
to  extraordinary  sobriety  and  strictness." 

2  Anthony  Wood  asserts  that  Hampden  was  "  a 
person  of  anti-monarchial  principles."  Cromwell, 
at  the  conference  about  his  "  Kingship,"  speaks 
of  Hampden  as  a  "  hid  instrument  to  help  him  on 
this  work."  Clarendon  speaks  of  Hampden's 
habit  of  "  disguising  his  own  designs  "and  "  keep- 
ing on  the  mask."  Hume  believed  in  a  great 
ambition  concealed  under  Hampden's  public  vir- 
tues. D'Israeli  concluded  that  he  was  "  Machia- 
velian,"  of  "  great,  but  concealed,  designs,"  "  art- 
ful," a  "  subtle  intriguer."  "  His  repeated  journeys 
to  Scotland,  his  secret  conferences  at  home,  indi- 
cated the  active  plotter."  Many  of  these  words 
are  not  the  words  of  friends;   but  do  they  not  point 
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That  the  manuscript  material  relating  to 
Hampden's  life  has  all  been  scrutinized  or 
all  been  found  is  not  to  be  supposed.  "  At 
Hampden  there  are,  it  seems,  no  impor- 
tant papers  relating  to  the  most  illustrious 
proprietor  of  that  ancient  domain,"  wrote 
Macaulay.  But  where  is  the  register  of 
the  contents  of  the  "  old  chest  of  papers 
and  parchments"  in  the  "ancient  man- 
sion in  Buckinghamshire,"  in  which  Isaac 
DTsraeli's  literary  friend  found  the  manu- 
script journal  of  the  old  Treasurer  of  the 
County,  containing  long  dialogues  between 
the  writer  and  Hampden,  —  a  manuscript 
of  "  fourteen  to  fifteen  hundred  pages  of 
foolscap,"  which  suddenly  disappeared  so 
mysteriously?1  What  old  chests  of  papers 
and  parchments  may  not  yet  lie  unexam- 
ined in  sundry  ancient  mansions  in  Buck- 
inghamshire and  other  shires?  "If  any 
one  had  told  me,"  says  Mr.  Forster,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Life  of  Eliot,  "  when  I  began, 
now  very  many  years  ago,  the  study  of 
the  popular  movement  against  the  Stuart 
princes  in  the  seventeenth  century,  that 
there  existed  in  the  archives  of  one  Eng- 
lish family  the  still  unedited  papers  of  the 
most  eloquent  leader  of  the  first  three 
parliaments  of  Charles  the  First ;  that 
among  these  papers,  numbering  between 
two  and  three  hundred  original  letters,  lay 
the  familiar  correspondence  of  Sir  John 
Eliot  with  such  men  as  Hampden,  Selden, 
etc.  .  .  .  that  they  contained  an  elaborate 
memoir,  written  by  Eliot,  with  innumerable 
abstracts  of  speeches  not  elsewhere  re- 
ported .  .  .  if,  I  say,  it  had  been  stated 
to  me  that  such  manuscript  treasures  as 
these  were  lying  in  the  old  family  mansion 
still  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  Sir 
John  Eliot,  I  should  hardly  have  dared  to 
think  it  credible."  Yet  so  it  was.  And, 
with  all  gratitude  to  Mr.  Grosart,  who  can 
help  suspecting  that  among  these  Eliot 
manuscripts  themselves  other  things  of 
interest  to  the  student  of  the  life  of  Hamp- 
den and  the  relation  between  Old  World 
and  Sew  World  Puritanism  may  yet  await 
transcription  ? 

The  figure  of  Hampden  is  one  of  the 
greatest  in  English  history,  glorifying  that 

to  a  trait  of  character  which,  at  a  time  when  the 
English  Puritans  were  beginning  to  have  an  anxious 
interest  in  New  England,  might  have  led  Ilamp- 
den  to  come  to  Plymouth,  "to  see  more  of  the 
country,"  and  make  very  little  noise  about  it? 
J  "  /'Jiol,  Hampden,  and  I'ym"  p.  23. 


great  period  of  English  history  which  must 
always  remain  of  the  highest  interest  to 
the  American,  and  especially  to  the  New 
Englander.  In  the  wonderful  galaxy  of 
the  statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  struggle  towards  it,  no  other  could  be 
named,  it  is  right  to  say,  of  such  unques- 
tioned integrity,  of  character  and  motives 
so  high  above  all  need  of  defence  or  ex- 
planation, none  in  whom  the  clear  high 
motive  was  conjoined  with  sagacity  so  sur- 
passing, resolution  so  inflexible,  influence 
so  commanding,  and  modesty  so  noble. 
It  was  with  true  instinct  that  the  poet  made 
him  the  type  of  the  true  patriot.  It  was 
with  justice  that  Macaulay  lauded  "  the 
sobriety,  the  self-command,  the  perfect 
soundness  of  judgment,  the  perfect  recti- 
tude of  intention,  to  which  the  history  of 
revolutions  furnishes  no  parallel,  or  fur- 
nishes a  parallel  in  Washington  alone."  The 
countrymen  of  Washington  may  well  cher- 
ish fondly  the  idea  that  the  great  Eng- 
lish Washington  may  have  been  schooled 
among  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims,  and  that 
high  thoughts  such  as  came  to  the  young 
Virginian  surveyor  as  he  roamed  by  the 
Rappahannock  or  lay  down  to  sleep  be- 
neath the  stars  in  the  Alleghany  forests, 
came  to  the  young  "  gentleman  of  Lon- 
don" as  he  "wandered  about  the  woods  of 
Pokanoket  or  along  the  banks  of  Taunton 
river."  He  may  have  stood  at  evening 
where  are  now  the  graves  on  Burial  Hill,  or 
at  morning  by  the  waves  which  were  lap- 
ping Plymouth  Rock,  sending  his  thoughts 
across  the  ocean  to  Old  England,  and  to 
the  crisis  there  impending ;  as,  when  the 
storm  had  burst,  and  it  seemed  long  as  if 
the  only  clear  spot  in  the  sky  were  that 
toward  New  England,  he  may  have  re- 
membered with  pleasure  that  Brewster  and 
Bradford  and  Winslow  were  there.  The 
historical  scholar  of  to-day,  who  has  got 
beyond  the  categories  of  ingenious  conjec- 
ture and  "  moral  probability,"  has  no  right 
to  say  that  he  believes  this ;  it  is  as  dan- 
gerous to  assume  that  any  Puritan  John 
Hampden  of  this  time  must  be  the  great 
patriot  as  to  assume,  with  some  of  the 
biographers,  that  any  Edmund  Spenser 
mentioned  in  London  registers  in  1550-70 
must  be  the  poet.  But  he  may  show  the 
insufficiency  of  insufficient  objections  to 
what  he  would  so  gladly  believe.  And  if 
he  provoke  investigations  which  make  it 
certain  that,  in  1622  and  1623,  John  Hamp- 
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den  was  leading  the  quiet  life  of  a  country 
squire  in  Buckinghamshire,  he  will  still  be 
glad  if  he  makes  the  American  dramatist 
or  romancer  see  better  that  in  this  "  Master 
John  Hamden,  a  gentleman  of  London, 
who  wintered  with  us,  and  desired  much 


to  see  the  country,"  he  has  a  figure  more 
potent  and  provoking  than  the  prototype 
of  the  "  nameless  nobleman  "  or  than  Sir 
Christopher  Gardiner,  "  Knight  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  "  and  "  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Melice." 


PILGRIM   AND    KNICKERBOCKER    IN    THE    CON- 
NECTICUT   VALLEY. 

By   Charles  II.   Lever  more,  Ph.D. 


THE  era  of  the  religious  wars  in  Eu- 
rope contained  no  more  momentous 
revolution  than  that  which  trans- 
ferred the  sovereignty  of  the  ocean  from 
among  the  Latin  peoples  and  from  the 
region  of  the  Mediterranean  to  a  home 
among  Teutonic  races  by  the  colder  north- 
ern seas.  The  Drakes,  the  Raleighs,  and 
the  van  Heemskerks  together  struck  that 
supremacy  from  the  relaxing  grasp  of 
Spain ;  but  in  the  opening  decade  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  Dutch  outstripped 
their  island  neighbors  in  maritime  enter- 
prise.1 Stimulated  by  the  energies  born  of 
a  glorious  and  successful  war,  and  handi- 
capped by  no  pestilent  Stuarts,  the  Hol- 
landers at  one  time  trimmed  their  sails 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  the  East,  and  in 
the  Bays  of  Manhattan  and  Delaware  in 
the  West.  England  found  the  young  re- 
public no  longer  a  clinging  ally,  but  a 
powerful  rival,  while  partly  in  the  track  of 
Dutch  adventurers  the  Englishman  fol- 
lowed, destined  to  reap  a  harvest  which  he 
had  not  sown. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
Dutchmen  and  Englishmen  first  wrestled 
together  for  the  possession  of  the  New 
World.  At  the  outset  the  immediate  com- 
batants were  not  unequally  matched.  The 
most  apparent  purpose  of  each  was  the 
procurement  of  wealth,  not  the    planting 

1  The  Dutch  East  India  Company  was  formed 
in  1602,  two  years  after  its  first  English  counter- 
part. Read  Motley,  History  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands, Vol.  IV.,  chaps.  40,  44,  47. 

Consult  also  Dr.  J.  F.  Jameson's  admirable  mono- 
graph on  Willem  Usselinx,  in  the  Papers  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  Vol.  II.,  for  an 
account  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company. 


of  a  home.  The  colony  of  Plymouth  had 
assumed,  for  a  time,  the  guise  of  a  trading 
corporation,  reaching  out  one  hand  to  the 
Kennebec  and  the  other  to  the  Connecti- 
cut. The  settlement  at  Fort  Amsterdam, 
during  the  first  three  decades  of  its  exist- 
ence, was  still  more  decidedly  commer- 
cial. The  small  and  unstable  foundations 
of  both  competitors  were  soon  obliterated 
by  the  tide  of  permanent  immigration  from 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts.  Yet,  to  the 
larger  movement,  the  rivalry. of  Pilgrim  and 
Knickerbocker  formed  a  stirring  prelude. 
Our  historians  are  content  to  confine  that 
prelude  within  the  limits  of  a  few  sentences  ; 
but  a  closer  scrutiny  of  the  record  will  re- 
veal more  than  the  mere  tale  of  otter-skins 
sold  or  the  story  of  Holmes's  voyage  past 
the  Dutch  fort. 

It  seems  to  be  certain  that,  in  the  year 
1 6 14,  Commander  Adrian  Block,  in  his 
American-built  yacht,  The  Unrest,  was  the 
first  European  to  descry  the  shores  of  the 
land  of  steady  habits,  and  to  penetrate  its 
inland  waterways.  Just  at  the  same  time, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  north- 
ward, Captain  John  Smith  was  beginning 
his  survey  and  map  of  the  Northern  New 
England  coast.  Passing  through  and  nam- 
ing the  "  Hellgate,"  *  Block  discovered  a 
river,  now  known  as  the  Housatonic,  which 
seemed  to  him  to  be  "  about  a  bowshot 
wide."   The  student  of  aesthetics  might  find 

1  Perhaps  from  the  "  Hellegat,"  a  branch  of  the 
Scheldt,  near  Hulst,  in  Zeeland.  See  J.  R.  Brod- 
head's  History  of  New  York,  L,  p.  56.  Block  ex- 
plored the  Sound;  Christiansen,  or  Corstiaensen, 
Eastern  New  England;  while  May  sailed  along  the 
southern  shore  of  Long  Island,  and  thence  south- 
ward to  the  Delaware  Bay. 
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in  Block's  system  of  nomenclature  an  evi- 
dence of  the  effect,  upon  the  popular  mind, 
of  a  national  school  of  painting.  The  good 
commander's  perception  of  red  colors  was 
peculiarly  Dutch  and  bovine.  An  English- 
man named  localities  after  persons,  or 
recognized  similarities  to  familiar  spots  in 
his  old  home.  Block's  eye  caught  the  hue 
of  the  clay  and  of  the  sandstone  knolls, 
and  the  river  gliding  through  them  was 
named  "The  River  of  Roodenbergh,"  or 
"The  Red  Hills."  New  Haven's  twin 
columns  of  trap  rock  towered  up,  ruddy 
in  the  distance,  and  straightway  that  place 
also  was  known  as  "  Roodenbergh."  Rhode, 
or  Red,  Island  was  another  christening 
made  later  in  this  same  voyage. 

One  day's  journey  beyond  Roodenbergh, 
Adrian  Block  discovered  and  entered  a 
large  stream  which  he  called  the  "  Versch 
Rivier,"  the  Fresh  Water.  Here  history 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  which  Block  ascended  as  far  as  to 
an  Indian  village,  probably  situated  some- 
where near  the  modern  Hartford.  Return- 
ing to  the  Sound,  or  "  East  River,"  as  it 
was  called,  he  sailed  along  the  coast  until 
the  river  and  spacious  harbor  of  the  Pequots 
attracted  his  attention.  There  he  parleyed 
with  the  "  Pequatoos,"  who  were  even  then 
true  to  their  subsequent  reputation,  and 
were  at  war  with  their  neighbors.  Their 
river  seemed  so  much  smaller  than  the 
Versch  Rivier  that  it  was  called  "  Riviert- 
jen,"  the  Rivulet,  while  little  Mystic  River, 
in  honor  of  the  dusky  dwellers  on  its  banks, 
was  dignified  with  the  resounding  title, 
"  Rivier  van  Siccanemes." 

Immediately  after  Block's  return  to 
Holland,  in  September,  1614,  a  "skilful 
draughtsman,"  under  his  supervision,  pre- 
pared a  map  of  the  whole  New  Nether- 
land  coast  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the 
Penobscot.  The  chart  was  presented  to 
their  High  Mightinesses,  the  Lords  States- 
General,  on  the  eleventh  of  October,  1614. 
It  was  probably  presented  a  second  time 
on  the  sixteenth  of  August,  16 16,  at  the 
time  when  Cornelius  Hendricksen,  newly 
returned  from  the  exploration  of  the  Dela- 
ware, submitted  to  the  same  august  body 
the  elaborate  Carte  Figurative  of  the  whole 
domain  of  the  New  Netherlands. 

The  map  which  is  known  as  Block's 
chart  presents  the  earliest  delineation  of 
the  Connecticut  region.  J.  R.  Brodhead 
found  it  in  the  archives  at  the   Hague  in 


1 84 1,  and  there  is  now  a  copy  of  it  in  the 
New  York  State  Library  at  Albany. 

Hendricksen's  Carte  Figurative 1  repre- 
sented the  completed  work  of  all  the  ex- 
plorers of  the  New  Netherlands.  Block's 
chart  was  probably  the  preparatory  draw- 
ing for  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Carte 
Figurative.  It  is,  presumably,  the  latter 
to  which  De  Laet,2  in  his  black-letter  folio 
history  of  the  New  World,  refers  as  the 
"  chart  of  this  quarter  made  some  years 
since." 

In  the  wake  of  Commander  Block  fol- 
lowed many  Dutch  traders,  greedy  for 
beaver  skins.  The  traffic  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Deputy  Commandant  of  the 
Hudson  River  fur-trade.  The  only  record 
of  eight  years  of  commerce  between  the 
Hudson  and  the  Connecticut  is  a  tale  of 
violence.  In  the  summer  of  1622,  Jacob 
Eelkens,  deputy  and  factor  at  Castle  Island,3 
while  trading  with  the  Sequins 4  near  what 
was  afterwards  Wethersfield,  treacherously 
imprisoned  the  chief  on  board  of  the  ship, 
and  would  not  release  him  until  a  ransom 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  fathoms  of  wam- 
pum had  been  paid.  The  avaricious  factor 
was  punished  by  his  superiors  with  sum- 
mary deposition  •  but  for  four  years  the 
outraged  red  man  refused  to  show  his  for- 
mer friendly  desire  for  the  blessings  of  a 
higher  civilization. 


1  A  facsimile  of  the  Carte  Figurative  is  No. 
366  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Albany, 
N.Y.  For  notes  about  these  maps  and  a  partial 
reproduction,  see  Winsor's  ATarrative  and  Critical 
History  of  America,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  433-4.  A  larger 
and  better  copy  of  the  Carte  Figurative  is  in 
O'Callaghan's  History  of  New  Netherlands  Vol.  I. 

2  John  De  Laet  was  a  prominent  director  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company.  He  wrote  in  1624, 
and  published  in  the  next  year,  a  history  compiled 
from  the  journals  of  Hudson,  Block,  Christiansen, 
and  May  (see  Holland  Docs.,  Vol.  I.).  Brodhead 
notes  that,  at  the  same  time,  Purchas  was  pub- 
lishing in  London,  in  his  Pilgrims,  the  log-book 
■of  Juet,  mate  of  the  Half-Moon. 

3  Afterwards  Rensselaer's  or  Patroon's  Island, 
below  Albany,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson 
River. 

4  The  title  of  the  chief  here  does  duty  as  the 
name  of  his  tribe  (Brodhead's  Hist,  of  Ar.  Y.,  pp. 
146,  168).  The  chief  whom  the  Dutch  called  Se- 
quin, or  Sequeen,  was  probably  Sequassen,  sachem 
of  the  Farmington  and  Connecticut  River  Indians, 
and  the  foe  of  the  Pequots.  It  is  significant  that 
he  was  afterwards  friendly  to  the  English,  and  that 
the  English  land-purchases  were  made  from  him 
and  from  the  chiefs  of  his  faction.  See  J.  W.  De 
Forest's  History  of  the  Indians  of  Connecticut,  pp. 
54-62,  73-6. 
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The  date  of  the  first  Dutch  settlement 
in  Connecticut  is  a  disputed  point.  The 
Dutch  records  place  the  first  attempt  at 
permanent  colonization  in  the  year  1623. 
Most  of  the  early  historians  of  New  England 
either  gave  these  sources  of  information 
but  little  credence,  or  were  unacquainted 
with  them.  There  was  natural  reluctance 
among  English  settlers  and  historians  alike 
to  acknowledge  any  superiority  in  the  Dutch 
title  to  the  border  lands.1 

That  treasury  of  facts,  the  collection 
known  as  the  Holland  Documents,  has 
preserved  what  testimony  there  is  to  the 
truth  of  the  Dutch  claims.  In  a  report  of 
the  Assembly  of  the  XIX.  to  the  States- 
General,  bearing  the  date  of  Oct.  25,  1634, 
it  is  asserted  that,  years  before,  "  not  only 
on  the  North  River,  but  likewise  on  the 
South  River,  and  others  lying  to  the  east 
of  the  aforesaid  North  River,  divers  natives 
of  these  countries  purchased  of  the  Indians 
lands  and  soil."  The  remonstrance  of  the 
West  India  Company  to  their  High  Mighti- 
nesses, in  1660,  contains  this  paragraph  :  — 

"They  [i.e.,  the  West  India  Company]  caused 
to  be  built  since  1623,  four  forts,  to  wit:  two  on 
the  North  River,  Amsterdam  and  Orange ;  one  on 
the  South  River,  Nassau;  and  the  last  on  the  Fresh 
River,  called  '  The  Hope.'  From  the  beginning, 
a  garrison  has  been  maintained  in  these  forts." 

The  most  circumstantial  evidence  is  the 
depositions  of  the  Walloon  immigrant, 
Catelina  Trico,  taken  before  English  au- 
thorities in  the  years  1685  and  1688.  The 
latter  one  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  Catelyn  Trico,  aged  about  eighty-three  years, 
born  in  Paris,  doth  testify  and  declare  that,  in  the 
year  1623  [in  the  first  deposition  was  here  added, 
'or  1624,  to  the  best  of  her  remembrance'], 
she  came  into  this  country  with  a  ship  called  ye 
Unity,  whereof  was  commander  Arien  Jorise,  be- 
longing to  ye  West  India  Company,  being  ye  first 
ship  that  came  here  for  the  said  company.  As 
soon  as  they  came  to  Mannatans,  now  called  New 
York,  they  sent  two  families  and  six  men  to  Har- 
ford River.  .  .  .  Before  me  at  her  house  on  Long 
Island,  in  ye  Wale  Bought,  this  1 7th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1688.  Wm.  Morris,  Justice  of  ye pece."2 

1  Trumbull  {Hist,  of  Conn.,  pp.  17,  21)  writes: 
"  It  does  not  appear  that  it  [sc,  the  Connecticut 
River]  was  known  to  any  civilized  nation  until 
some  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  English  and 
Dutch  at  Plimouth  and  New  Netherlands."  Speak- 
ing of  the  Dutch  fort  at  Hartford,  he  puts  Smith's 
History  of  Netv  York  summarily  out  of  court,  thus  : 
"Smith  represents  this  house  as  built  ten  years 
before  it  was." 

2  Dr.  O'Callaghan,  Docs.  Relative  to  Col.  Hist, 
of  N.  Y,  I.94;   II.   i33;    also  the  Doc.  Hist,  of 


The  credibility  of  the  aged  Catelina's 
testimony  may  not  be  quite  beyond  cavil, 
yet  it  seems  to  me  that  these  various  de- 
clarations create  a  strong  presumption  in 
favor  of  the  Dutch  claim  to  an  attempt  at 
permanent  settlement  on  the  Connecticut 
River  soon  after  1623.  Up  to  162 1  the 
Dutch  interests  in  the  New  World  were 
controlled  by  the  United  Company  of  the 
New  Netherlands ;  after  that  time  they 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  far  more  am- 
bitious and  powerful  West  India  Company. 
The  new  company  was  in  sympathy  with 
the  Orange  or  war  party,  and  the  initial 
wave  of  aggressive  feeling  with  which  the 
new  regime  would  probably  begin  would 
be  likely  to  beat  upon  every  outpost  of  its 
colonial  possessions.  For  nine  years  the 
Hartford  region  had  been  recognized  as 
the  eastern  outpost  of  the  province  of  the 
New  Netherlands.  The  departure  of  the 
English  Pilgrims  from  Holland  for  America 
would  not  be  likely  to  escape  the  notice 
of  the  Dutch.  The  fresh  resources  col- 
lected by  the  energy  of  the  new  pro- 
prietary would  surely  be  applied  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  stations  commanding 
the  fur-trade  :  on  the  Delaware,  on  the 
Hudson,  and  on  the  Connecticut. 

The  management  of  the  company  was 
unsuccessful,  and  amid  the  depressions 
and  distractions  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
the  opening  impulse  of  colonizing  enthu- 
siasm waited  in  vain  for  a  successor.  The 
homes  and  unfinished  fort  upon  "  Harford 
River  "  were  probably  abandoned,  just  as 
Fort  Nassau,  on  the  Delaware,  was  also 
deserted.  But  the  periodical  visits  of  trad- 
ers would  not  cease,  though  the  re-purchase 
of  the  lands  in  1633  would  be  rendered 
necessary  by  the  intervening  rise  of  the 
Pequot  power. 

Apparently,  the  Pilgrims  lived  at  Ply- 
mouth seven  years  before  they  heard  of 
the  Fresh  River,  or  of  the  profitable  trade 
in  its  valley.  The  information,  strangely 
enough,  was  courteously  imparted  by  the 
Dutch  themselves.  Isaak  De  Rasier,  Sec- 
retary to  the  Director  and  Council  of  the 
New  Netherlands,  entered  Plymouth  at  the 

N.  Y,  III.  23,  32.  The  facts  that,  in  1623,  May 
did  build  and  garrison  Fort  Nassau,  about  four 
miles  south  of  the  site  of  Philadelphia,  within  the 
present  limits  of  Gloucester,  N.J.,  and  that  the 
Albany  post  was  strengthened,  are  in  themselves 
partial  reasons  for  believing  that  the  eastern  limit 
of  the  province  was  similarly  occupied  and  de- 
fended. 
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head  of  a  friendly  embassy  from  Fort  Am- 
sterdam, and  smote  upon  the  ears  of  the 
quiet  villagers  with  "  a  great  noyse  of  trum- 
peters." 

Governor  Bradford's  words  may  tell  the 
story  : 1  — 

"  "We,  having  had  formerly  converse  with  the 
Dutch,  they,  seeing  us  seated  in  a  barren  quarter, 
told  us  of  a  river  called  by  them  the  Fresh  River, 
which  they  often  commended  to  us  both  for  plan- 
tation and  trade,  and  wished  us  to  make  use  of  it." 

De  Rasier's  proffers  of  commerce  were 
welcomed,  but  his  glow  of  neighborly  feel- 
ing must  have  been  chilled  when  the  Ply- 
mouth authorities  maintained  their  previous 
assertion  of  the  right  of  England  to  the 
whole  country,  and  requested  the  Dutch 
to  trade  no  more  in  the  vicinity  of  Narra- 
gansett  and  of  Mystic  River.  De  Rasier's 
embassy  had  been  partly  prompted  by 
motives  of  curiosity  as  to  what  these  Eng- 
lish neighbors  might  be.  His  curiosity 
being  probably  fully  satisfied,  he  showed 
himself  wise  in  his  day  and  generation.  As 
soon  as  he  reached  Fort  Amsterdam  a 
message  was  sent  to  Holland,  asking  for 
forty  soldiers. 

Not  the  amicable  invitations  of  the 
Dutch,  but  an  Indian  quarrel,  summoned 
the  English  to  the  banks  of  the  Fresh 
River.  The  Pequot  Indians 2  had  recently 
established  an  overlordship  in  Eastern 
Connecticut,  being  independent  of  the 
Narragansetts  on  the  east,  and  of  the  Iro- 
quois on  the  west.  About  the  year  1631 
they  interfered  successfully  in  a  war  be- 
tween rival  chieftains  upon  the  river,  as- 
serted their  own  supremacy,  and  conquered 
and  banished  Sequassen,  whom  the  Dutch 
called  Sequin,  or  Sequeen.  Thereupon 
the  river  trade  with  the  Dutch  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Pequots  and  their  supporters. 
The  dispossessed  sachems  and  some  of 
their  partisans  made  their  way  to  Plymouth, 
and  urged  the  English  to  come  with  them 
to  the  river.  The  wily  red  man  betook  him- 
self to  the  English  rather  than  to  his  fre- 
quent visitors,  the  Dutch,  doubtless  realizing 
that  the  latter  would  never  consent  to  em- 
broil themselves  with  the  Pequots  on  his 
account.    An  additional  motive  for  his  con- 


1  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  series,  Vol.  IIL,  pp. 
222,  225,  233,  31;.  Sec  also  Prince's  Cftron.  Hist., 
p.  434. 

2  New-corners  iu  Connecticut,  being  a  migrating 
branch  of  the  Mohican  Indians  in  the  Hudson 
River  Valley. 


duct  appears  in  the  notable  statement  in 
Prince's  Annals1  that  one  of  the  retinue 
of  Chief  Wahginnicut  was  "  Jack  Straw,  an 
Indian,  who  had  lived  in  England  with  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh." 

The  sachems,  not  meeting  with  a  ready 
response  at  Plymouth,  repeated  their  invi- 
tations at  Boston,  and  offered  to  furnish 
yearly  all  needed  corn  and  eighty  beaver- 
skins.2  Governor  Winthrop  made  answer, 
as  Bradford  says,  that  "  They  in  the  bay, 
being  but  lately  come,  were  not  fitt  for  the 
same."  Winthrop,  in  his  Journal,  ap- 
plauded the  sagacity  of  his  decision,  inas- 
much as  he  had  subsequently  discovered 
that  Wahginnicut  was  a  treacherous  man, 
and  at  war  with  "  Pekoath,  a  far  greater 
sagamore." 3 

Governor  Winslow's  enterprising  spirit, 
however,  was  excited  by  the  tales  of  the 
inland  country,  and  he  journeyed  to  Con- 
necticut in  that  same  year  on  a  private 
mission  of  inspection.  He  was  probably 
the  first  Englishman  to  see  the  river  and 
its  fertile  valley.  Upon  this  tour  the  Eng- 
lish claim  to  priority  there  eventually  rested. 
In  1643,  indeed,  Governor  Winslow  merely 
styled  himself  the  first  purchaser  of  lands 
at  the  river,  claiming  that  he  had  bought 
the  Windsor  territory  in  1632,  at  Plymouth, 
of  one  of  the  exiled  sagamores,  Attawanhut 
byname.4  But,  in  1653  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  United  Colonies,  in  controversy 
with  the  Dutch,  were  permitted  to  say, 
"  Mr.  Winslow  discovered  the  Fresh  River, 
when  the  Dutch  had  no  pretence  to  a  foot 
of  land  there."  Here  was  a  fine  disdain 
of  Adrian  Block  and  of  more  than  fifteen 
years  of  continuous  Dutch  commerce. 
Governor  Winslow  was  back  at  Plymouth 
in  the  summer  of  1631,  well  pleased  with 
his  view  of  the  new  Canaan.  Trade  sprang 
up  in  his  footsteps,  and  it  was  perhaps  a 
knowledge  of  this  that  impelled  Governor 
Van  Twiller,  in  1632,  to  erect  at  Kievit's 
Hook,  now  Saybrook  Point,  on  land  duly 
bought  and  paid  for,  the  arms  of  their  High 
Mightinesses,  the  Lords  States-General,5  in 

1  Date  of  April  4,  1631. 

2  Savage's  Winthrop,  I.,  p.  63. 

3  "  Pekoath"  =  Pequot,  probably;  another  case 
of  confusing  name  of  tribe  and  its  chieftain. 

4  Morton's  Memorial,  pp.  1 73,  394. 

6  Kievit's  Hook,  named  from  the  cry  of  the 
bird  which  we  call  the  Pewit.  According  to 
Stiles's  Hist,  ol  Windsor  (I.,  14),  the  symbols  of 
Dutch  sovereignty  were  torn  down  within  two 
years. 
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token  of  their  august  supremacy  over  that 
river  and  over  all  the  regions  thereto  per- 
taining. 

But  Governor  Van  Tvviller  was  not  so 
foolish  as  to  suppose  that  a  wooden  carv- 
ing could  close  the  river  to  Englishmen  in 
the  pursuit  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 
The  Holland  Documents  contain  the  agree- 
ments of  purchase  and  sale  between  the 
Governor's  commissary,  Jacob  van  Curler 
(Corlear)  and  "Tattoepan,  chief  of  the 
Sickenames  "  {i.e.,  Tatobam,  or  Sassacus, 
grand  sachem  of  the  Pequots).1  On  the 
8th  of  June,  1633,  van  Corlear  bargained 
with  twenty-seven  ells  of  coarse  cloth,  six 
axes,  six  kettles,  eighteen  knives,  one  sword- 
blade,  one  pair  of  shears,  and  some  toys, 
for  a  "  Flat  one  league  long  across  through 
the  wood  on  the  river,  one-third  of  a  league 
broad,  and  a  musket-shot  over  the  kill 
where  the  aforesaid  van  Curler  has  com- 
menced 'The  Hope.'  " 

Diedrich  Knickerbocker  would  have 
been  delighted  with  a  territory  bounded 
by  a  musket-shot. 

Van  Corlear  also  endeavored  to  gain  the 
good  will  of  the  anti-Pequot  faction  among 
the  River  Indians,  by  stipulating  that  Se- 
queen  might  return  home  and  dwell  at  or 
near  the  trading-house.2  Van  Corlear 
called  his  fort  "The  House  of  Good  Hope," 
and  he  equipped  it  with  two  pieces  of 
cannon. 

The  news  of  this  transaction  probably 
travelled  fast  to  Plymouth,  for  in  July  Gov- 
ernors Winslow  and  Bradford  were  hasten- 
ing to  Boston  to  propose  that  Massachu- 
setts and  Plymouth  should  take  equal  shares 
in  a  stock  company  for  trading  upon  the 
Connecticut  River,  and  that  the  Dutch 
should  be  driven  out.  Winslow,  still  im- 
pressed by  his  visions  of  the  previous  year, 
painted  the  beauties  of  the  valley  in  glow- 
ing colors,  and  declared  it  a  shame  that 
Dutchmen  should  hold  such  a  country. 
But  the  cautious  and  crafty  Winthrop  saw 
lions  in  the  way.     The  inclement  seasons, 

1  O'Callaghan,  Docs.  Rel.,  etc.,  II.,  pp.  139  ft'. 

2  The  Dutch  records  say  that  van  Corlear  in- 
serted this  stipulation  at  the  request  of  Attarbaen- 
hoet,  who  must  be  Winslow's  friend,  Attawanhut, 
and  who  was  certainly  untiring  in  his  devotion  to 
Sequassen.  The  latter  seems  to  have  returned 
and  to  have  been  the  Sequin  who  sold  large  tracts 
of  land  at  Hartford  and  Wethersfield  to  the  Eng- 
lish. He  lived  at  Wethersfield,  and  was  very 
friendly  to  the  English  until  shortly  before  the 
Pequot  War. 


the  warlike  Indians,  the  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  the  poverty  of  the  colony 
were  insurmountable  obstacles.  The  Ply- 
mouth representatives  offered  to  furnish 
the  whole  stock  in  trade,  and  to  trust  their 
friends  of  the  Bay  for  the  one-half.  But 
Winthrop  wrote  in  his  Journal,  "We 
thought  not  fitt  to  meddle  with  it." 

Winslow  and  Bradford  returned  home, 
determined  that  Plymouth  should  make 
the  venture  alone. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  conference,  Win- 
throp's  bark,  The  Blessing,  sailed  through 
the  Sound  to  Fort  Amsterdam,  bearing 
word  to  Governor  Van  Twiller  that  the 
King  of  England  had  granted  all  these 
regions  to  his  own  subjects,  and  that  the 
Dutch  could  not  rightfully  build  at  Con- 
necticut. Van  Twiller  replied  courteously, 
wishing  that  the  home  governments  might 
agree  concerning  limits,  "  So  that,  as  good 
neighbors,  we  might  live  in  these  heathen- 
ish countries  "  ;  but  he  manifested  no  in- 
tention of  yielding  an  inch,  stating  that  he 
had  already  set  up  a  house  upon  his  land 
"  at  the  aforementioned  river."  x 

What  were  Winthrop's  motives  in  send- 
ing this  formal  message  to  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernor? It  could  do  Plymouth  no  good, 
and  Winthrop  did  not  intend  that  it  should. 
He  wrote  in  his  Journal  of  the  danger  of 
allowing  Connecticut  "  to  be  possessed  by 
others,  whether  Dutch  or  English." 2  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop  knew  that  Winslow  and 
Bradford  were  eagerly  planning  the  enter- 
prise which  he  had  refused  to  share.  By 
his  official  warning  to  Van  Twiller,  the 
Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  colony 
stood  forth  as  the  upholder  of  the  English 
jurisdiction,  to  the  exclusion  of  Plymouth, 
and  at  the  same  time  made  it  more  likely 
that  the  Dutch  would  give  the  Plymouth 
men  a  warm  reception  if  the  latter  per- 
sisted in  their  projects.  Either  from  crew 
or  captain  of  The  Blessing  the  Dutch  were 
quite  likely  to  hear  of  Plymouth's  under- 
taking. It  is,  at  least,  significant  that  the 
Dutch  boat,  carrying  men  and  munitions 
of  war  to  the  House  of  Good  Hope,  fol- 
lowed The  Blessing  almost  immediately  up 
the  Sound.3 


1  O'Callaghan,  Hist,  of  the  New  Netherlands, 
p.  152;  Trumbull,  Hist,  of  Conn.,  I.,  20;  Brad- 
ford, Hist,  of  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  312. 

2  Winthrop's  Journal,  I.,  p.  140. 

3  The  Blessing  reached  Boston  again  Oct.  2, 
1633. 
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During  the  autumn  of  1633,  while  the 
Plymouth  leaders  were  preparing  to  strike 
their  decisive  blow,  a  number  of  adven- 
turers crossed  from  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
to  the  Connecticut  River ;  but  these  tours 
were  of  little  importance,  except  to  the 
individual  participants.1  In  the  latter  part 
of  October,  nearly  three  months  after  Wins- 
low's  rebuff  at  Boston,  Lieutenant  William 
Holmes  sailed  from  Plymouth  harbor  for 
the  Connecticut,  carrying  in  the  hold  of 
his  "  great  new  barke  "  the  "  smale  frame  " 
of  a  house,  with  "  boards,  nayles,  and  all 
other  fitting  provisions."  On  shipboard 
was  sachem  Attawanhut,  who  was  to  be 
restored  to  his  dignities  on  condition  of 
confirming  the  English  in  the  possession 
of  the  coveted  lands.  Governor  Bradford's 
spirited  description  of  Holmes's  voyage 
past  the  "  Hirse  of  Good  Hope  "  has  be- 
come  a   classic    quotation   for  our  histo- 


"  The  Dutch,  hearing  of  the  preparation  at 
Plymouth  "  [could  this  refer  to  the  cruise  of  Win- 
throp's  bark?],  "  gott  in  a  little  before  them,  and 
made  a  slight  forte,  and  planted  two  peeces  of 
ordnance,  thretening  to  stopp  their  passage.  The 
Dutch  demanded  of  Holmes  and  his  company  what 
they  intended  and  whither  they  would  goe;  they 
answered,  '  Up  ye  river,  to  trade.'  Now  their 
order  was  to  goe  and  seat  above  them." 

The  Dutch  gave  orders  to  strike  and 
stay,  or  "  els  they  would  shoote  them,  and 
stood  by  ther  ordnance  ready  fitted." 
Holmes  answered  that  he  had  a  commis- 
sion from  the  Governor  of  Plymouth  to  go 
up  the  river,  and  go  he  should.  Go  he 
did,  and  though  the  Dutch  "  thretened 
hard,  yet  they  shoote  not."  At  the  mouth 
of  Little  River,  in  the  present  town  of 
Windsor,  the  English  disembarked,  and 
quickly  erected  and  fortified  their  "  smale  " 
house.  The  Dutch  commander,  having 
failed  to  overawe  the  invaders  with  his  two 
"  peeces  of  ordnance,"  discharged  upon 
them  forthwith  a  written  protest,  which 
elicited  from  Holmes  the  sturdy  rejoinder 
that  he  should  stay  where  he  was  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  Plymouth 
and  the  King  of  England. 

Plymouth  and  New  Amsterdam  were 
now  side  by  side  in  the  race  for  pelf 
and  peltry.     The  Connecticut  River  trade 

1  These  were  the  notorious  Jolm  Oldham,  Sam- 
nel  J I  all,  and  two  others.  See  Hubbard's  General 
Hist.  "J  New  Eng.i  p.  170,  and  Winthrop,  I.,  pp. 
1  j ;,  123. 


yielded  annually  to  the  Dutch  not  less  than 
ten  thousand  skins.  A  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  otter  and  beaver  skins  from  the 
same  source  was  sometimes  sent  in  a  single 
ship  from  Massachusetts  to  England.1  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  era  of  apparent 
good  feeling  between  the  competing  na- 
tionalities had  rapidly  disappeared. 

The  Dutchmen  snowed  themselves  as 
wise  as  serpents.  In  the  winter  of  1634 
three  or  four  of  their  agents  journeyed  up 
the  river  to  a  large  Indian  village,  where 
was  a  principal  seat  of  the  fur-trade.  They 
hoped  to  spend  the  winter  among  the  red 
men,  to  win  their  confidence  and  alienate 
them  from  the  English,  so  that  the  springs 
of  the  latter's  trade  might  be  dried.  But 
the  ravages  of  the  small-pox  made  that 
winter  a  fatal  season  for  the  Indians  of 
New  England.  The  Dutch  emissaries 
were  glad  to  abandon  their  deep-laid 
schemes,  and  to  escape  from  the  pestilence 
with  their  lives. 

Diplomacy  had  failed.  The  next  resort 
was  to  force.  In  December,  1634,  soldiers 
came  from  Fort  Amsterdam,  and  an  army 
of  about  seventy  Dutchmen  proceeded 
against  the  Plymouth  trading-house.  But, 
if  they  had  previously  evinced  the  wisdom 
of  serpents,  they  now  proved  to  be  as 
harmless  as  doves.  They  soon  realized 
that  they  stood  face  to  face  with  possible 
bloodshed,  a  prospect  by  no  means  agree- 
able to  the  phlegmatic  Mynheers.  There- 
fore they  imitated  the  noble  King  of  France, 
and,  having  marched  up  the  hill,  straight- 
way they  marched  home  again. 

More  dangerous  rivals  than  the  Dutch 
were  already  preparing  to  contest  with 
Plymouth  the  possession  of  the  rich  soil 
of  the  valley.  Even  before  the  threatened 
assault  upon  the   trading-house,  the  van- 

1  Trumbull,  L,  p.  23.  Both  Knickerbocker  and 
Pilgrim  chose  their  locations  with  a  view  to  the 
command  of  the  fur-trade.  A  few  miles  farther  up 
the  river,  the  falls  prevented  the  passage  of  trading- 
boats.  In  this  connection,  Hubbard  vents  some 
curious  geographical  conceptions.  He  says  (  Geu'l 
Hist,  of  New  Eng.,  p.  172)  :  — 

"  A  little  higher  up  are  Falls  in  the  Connecticut 
river,  which  stop  the  passage  upward,  as  there 
are  in  Hudson's  river  also;  else  it  were  no  diffi- 
cult matter  to  trace  them  great  rivers  of  Patomack 
in  Virginia,  Hudson's  among  the  Dutch,  and  Con- 
necticut among  the  English  to  their  heads;  which 
are  conceived  by  some  to  come  out  of  the  great 
lakes  to  the  westward,  whence  the  trade  in  beaver 
comes,  by  which  the  French  and  Dutch  have 
drained  all  the  profit  away  from  the  English." 
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guard  of  Watertown  emigrants  was  probably 
shivering  in  rude  huts  at  Wethersfield. 

The  first  comers  from  Dorchester  in  the 
spring  of  1635  received  at  Windsor  a 
kindly  welcome.  The  Plymouth  agent, 
Jonathan  Brewster,  wrote  to  Governor 
Bradford  that,  for  nine  days  together,  he 
had  kept  twelve  men  from  the  Bay  from 
starving.  But,  ere  long,  a  multitude  of  immi- 
grants from  Dorchester  and  Newtown  were 
marking  out  their  farms  in  all  directions 
around  the  trading-post.  The  soil  which 
the  Plymouth  men  had  bought  was  partly 
appropriated,  and  the  claims  and  protests 
of  their  agents  were  ignored.  Bradford's 
collection  of  angry  letters  bears  witness  to 
the  prevalent  ill-feeling.1  The  Massachu- 
setts company  twitted  the  handful  at  the 
trading-house  upon  Plymouth's  weakness 
and  inability  to  found  colonies.  The  new- 
comers said  that  they  "  had  found  the  land 
the  Lord's  wast  and  unimproved  to  ye  right 
ends  for  which  land  was  created."  .  Gov- 
ernor Bradford  replied  sharply  that  Ply- 
mouth had  not  only  discovered  "  the  Lord's 
wast,"  but  had  bought  and  paid  for  it  in  a 
fair  bargain.  Plymouth's  representatives, 
however,  soon  realized  that  the  argument 
of  numbers  is  unanswerable.  Already  at 
Kennebec  it  had  been  feared,  as  Hubbard 
phrased  it,  "  that  they  all  and  the  Gospel 
might  be  brought  under  the  reproach  of 
cutting  one  another's  throats  for  beaver."  % 
Such  unseemly  conflicts  the  weaker  colony 
would  fain  avoid,  even  at  the  cost  of  heart- 
burning and  disappointment.  It  is  odd, 
too,  that  Plymouth's  hopes  in  Connecticut 
should  have  been  dashed  by  that  very  party 
in  the  Bay  colony  which  was  politically 
in  closest  sympathy  with  Plymouth.  It  is 
difficult  to  tell  whether  this  would  be  an 
aggravation  or  a  consolation  to  Winslow, 
Bradford,  and  their  associates. 

Both  Bradford  and  Morton  testify  to  a 
keen  sense  of  injury  by  the  hands  of  friends. 
The  former  eveti  alleges  that  his  colony 
had  intended  to  remove  to  Connecticut  as 
soon  as  it  was  able  ;  since  it  could  not  long 
continue  at  Plymouth,  "a  barren  place." 
Morton  repeats  the  Governor's  plain  and 
dignified  sentence  :  — 

"  Plymouth  deserved  to  have  held  it,  and  not  by 
friends  to  have  been  thrust  out."3 

1  Bradford,  pp.  339,  340-342. 

2  Hubbard,  p.  165. 

3  Bradford,  pp.  314,  341,  and  Morton's  Memo- 
rial, p.  172. 


Plymouth's  claims  for  damages  from  the 
Newtown  settlers  at  Hartford  were  promptly 
and  fairly  adjusted  in  1636.  But  from  their 
more  obstinate  Dorchester  neighbors  Brad- 
ford and  Winslow  made  several  futile 
attempts  to  obtain  satisfaction.  The  Con- 
necticut Colonial  Records  for  March,  1637- 
38,  betray  the  traces  of  no  small  amount  of 
friction.  Inasmuch  as  Lieutenant  Holmes 
had  ordered  the  Indians  not  to  plant  near 
his  "  trucking-house,"  the  Court  decreed 
that  they  should  have  liberty  to  plant  there, 
though  only  for  this  year. 

The  elements  of  a  conscience  finally 
began  to  appear  in  some  of  the  Windsor 
settlers,  who  honored  themselves  by  declar- 
ing that  they  would  move  from  the  town 
if  Plymouth's  just  demands  were  not  met 
and  satisfied.  The  town  of  Windsor  there- 
upon voted  to  the  Plymouth  owners,  as 
a  compensation  for  their  loss  and  disap- 
pointment, the  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  forty 
acres  of  meadow,  and  a  large  tract  of  up- 
land.1 

Throughout  this  affair  the  policy  of  the 
Bay  colony  and  of  Governor  Winthrop 
stands  in  an  unpleasant  light.  Winthrop's 
answers  to  Winslow  and  Bradford  in  1633 
were  evasive.  Not  ready  to  colonize  the 
valley  herself,  Massachusetts  tried  to  dis- 
courage her  sister- colony  from  the  under- 
taking. Then  an  emigration  from  her  own 
borders  was  hindered  in  every  possible 
way  as  soon  as  it  was  perceived  that  the 
leaders  thereof  intended  to  establish  a 
separate  government.  The  democratic 
element  struggled  for  three  years  for 
peaceable  permission  to  go.  Dutch  and 
English  were  alike  unwelcome  to  the 
Massachusetts  conservative  party  so  long 
as  they  stood  aloof  from  its  control.2 

Thus  ended  the  brief  attempt  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  to  extend  their  authority 
to  the  banks  of  the  Fresh  River.  The 
Dutch,  with  characteristic  perseverance, 
maintained  their  ground  much  longer,  and 
in  the  face  of  greater  obstacles.  The  last 
wreaths  of  smoke  had  scarcely  curled  out 
of  van  Corlear's  pipe  of  peace  with  the 
Pequots  in  June,  1633,  before  those  un- 
ruly savages  killed  some  of  the  River  In- 
dians within  the  precincts  of  "  The  Hope." 
The  upshot  was  that  the  Dutch  garrison 
was  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Pequots,  to 

1  Bradford,  p.  342;  cf.  Winthrop's  Journal, 
under  the  date  Feb.  24th,  1635-36. 

2  Winthrop,  I.,  125,  note. 
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whom  they  owed  their  title,  and  they  killed 
the  chief  Pequot  sachem,  the  father  of  Sas- 
sacus.  Trade  ceased  between  the  Pequots 
and  "The  Hope,"  and  the  former  trans- 
ferred their  friendship  to  the  English  of  the 
Bay,  with  whom,  in  the  person  of  Deputy- 
Governor  Roger  Ludlow,  they  concluded 
an  amicable  treaty  in  November,  1634, 
promising  to  English  settlers  upon  the 
river  all  the  land  that  was  wanted.1 

The  commandant  of  "The  Hope"  was 
now  bereft  of  all  native  allies.  He  could 
not  fail  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  settling 
of  a  few  Massachusetts  Englishmen  to  the 
south  of  him  in  that  same  winter  of  1634, 
and  of  the  location  of  a  larger  number  of 
them  in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  fort  and  of 
the  Plymouth  trading-post  in  the  autumn 
of  1635.  Along  with  these  tidings  there 
came  to  Fort  Amsterdam  the  news  that  the 
arms  of  the  Lords  States-General  at  Kievit's 
Hook  had  been  demolished.  Governor 
Van  Twiller  and  his  council  determined  to 
seize  and  hold  Kievit's  Hook  with  a  suffi- 
cient force  to  close  the  river,  and  to  co- 
operate with  "  The  Hope  "  in  controlling 
the  valley.  In  November,  1635,  a  ship, 
equipped  for  this  purpose,  sailed  up  the 
Sound  from  Manhattan.  On  sighting 
Kievit's  Hook,  the  Dutch  forces  were 
astonished  to  discover  there  an  armed 
force  of  Englishmen,  just  arrived  and  just 
intrenched,  and  commissioned  by  John 
Winthrop,  Jr.,  to  hold  the  mouth  of  the 
river  in  the  name  of  Lord  Say  and  Sele, 
Lord  Brooke,  John  Pym,  John  Hampden, 
and  the  other  alleged  Lords  Proprietors 
of  the  region  of  Connecticut.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  most  undeniable  service  that 
the  august  and  famous  Patentees  ever 
rendered  to  their  friends  in  Connecticut. 
The  Dutchmen  concluded,  as  formerly  at 
the  Plymouth  trading-house,  that  discre- 
tion was  the  better  part  of  valor.  They 
sailed  home  again  and  left  "The  Hope" 
to  its  solitary  fate. 

For  the  next  fifteen  years  the  Dutch 
authorities  watched,  by  no  means  in  silence, 
the  continual  retrogression  of  their  eastern 
frontier  nearer  and  nearer  to  New  Amster- 
dam itself.  Angry  letters  and  angry  replies, 
charges  and  countercharges,  threats  and 
rumors  of  wars,  crossed  and  recrossed  be- 
tween Fort  Amsterdam  and  New  Haven, 
between    Fort  Amsterdam  and    Hartford, 

1  J.  W.  he  Forest,  History  of  the  Indians  of 
Connecticut)  \>\>.  73-Kjo. 


between  Governors  Kieft  and  Stuyvesant 
and  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Col- 
onies of  New  England.1 

Amid  these  diplomatic  duels  the  Dutch 
never  forgot  their  distant  outpost,  em- 
bedded among  the  ever-widening  circles 
of  English  colonization,  and  they  clung  to 
it  and  to  its  claims  of  jurisdiction  with  the 
proverbial  tenacity  of  their  race.  But  as 
Windsor  had  despoiled  Plymouth,  so  the 
Hartford  settlers  seized  upon  the  lands 
of  the  Dutch.  In  1640  the  Governor  of 
Connecticut  sought  advice  from  Massachu- 
setts concerning  the  troublesome  clamors 
of  the  Dutch  at  Hartford.  The  latter  had 
either  lost  the  dubious  landmarks  of  their 
Indian  purchase,  or  perhaps  some  worthy 
burgher  happened  to  be  far-sighted,  for 
they  now  claimed  title  to  all  the  land  that 
they  could  see  from  "The  Hope." 

The  Massachusetts  counsellors  recom- 
mended that  the  clamors  should  be  quieted 
by  the  gift  of  some  additional  land,  inas- 
much as  only  about  thirty  acres  were  now 
left  to  "  The  Hope."  The  Dutch  refused  to 
be  content  with  a  gratuity,  and  made  ready 
to  send  once  more  a  military  force  from 
New  Amsterdam  to  Hartford.  But  a 
serious  Indian  outbreak  at  Albany  diverted 
them  from  their  design,  for  which  interpo- 
sition Governor  Winthrop  devoutly  gave 
thanks. 

The  complaints  which  still  echo  in  the 
pages  of  the  Holland  Documents  prove 
that  life  at  "  The  Hope  "  was  almost  a  per- 
petual squabble.2 

On  an  April  day  in  1640,  the  soul  of 
Gysbert  Opdyck,  commandant  at  "  The 
Hope,"  was  stirred  within  him.  He  sent 
his  men  to  plant  corn,  and  evil-minded 
Englishmen  walked  after  them,  sowing  bar- 
ley on  the  same  land.  Governor  Edward 
Hopkins  proclaimed  that  the  ground  was 
English  soil.  Opdyck  answered  him,  that 
many  years  before  the  coming  of  the  Eng- 
lish, the  Dutch  had  possessed  that  land, 
and  had  paid  the  right  owners  in  full.  Two 

1  The  Confederation  was  formed  May  19,  1643. 
Neither  Dutchman  nor  Englishman  could  then 
hope  for  help  from  home.  The  Dutch  and  the 
New  Haveners  did  come  to  blows  on  the  Dela- 
ware, and  the  Dutch  carried  their  point  there,  as 
they  did  also  in  Greenwich,  which  they  detached 
from  the  New  Haven  jurisdiction  for  sixteen  years. 
C.  H.  Levermore,  The  Republic  of  Neiu  Haven, 
pp.  29,  88,  89;  New  Haven  Col.  Records,  T.,  p. 
521. 

2  O'Callaghan,  Docs.  ReL,  etc.,  pp.  139  ff. 
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days  afterwards  Opdyck  sent  his  men  to 
sow  barley  in  the  ploughed  field,  but  the 
English  drove  off  the  workmen. 

"  Evert  Duyckingh  ran  past  the  English  with  a 
hat  full  of  barley.  While  he  was  sowing  the  same, 
an  Englishman  struck  him  on  the  arm  with  a  club 
so  that  he  could  not  move,  and  another  hit  him  on 
the  head  with  an  adze,  so  that  the  blood  ran  down 
his  face  and  clothes." 

Whereupon,  with  admirable  moderation, 
Opdyck  remonstrated,  saying,  "  You  do  us 
wrong  and  violence." 

June  2  ist,  Gysbert  had  just  returned  from 
Manhattan,  whither  he  had  probably  gone 
to  tell  the  story  of  his  thralldom,  when  he 
beheld  this  marvellous  sight :  — 

"  The  English  carried  off  a  cow  and  a  calf  in  the 
twinkle  of  an  eye,  and  put  them  in  the  pound." 

At  the  next  planting  season  there  was  a 
ruder  quarrel :  — 

"Apr.  17th,  1 641.  Your  Honorable  Company's 
servants  ploughed,  and  an  Englishman  dug  over 
after  them  what  they  had  ploughed.  Presently  he 
summoned  a  number  of  his  fellows  from  the  vil- 
lage, and  with  a  knife  they  cut  the  ropes,  knocked 
down  Sybrant  Sibolts,  threw  the  plough  and  part 
of  the  tackling  into  the  river,  drove  off  the  Com- 
pany's horses,  and  violently  abused  the  farmer,  not 
like  Christians  but  like  heathens." 

Still  another  view  of  these  neighborhood 
amenities  may  be  obtained  through  the 
eyes  of  David  Petersen  De  Vries,  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Dutch  captains  and  adven- 
turers, who  sailed  from  New  Amsterdam  to 
Hartford  in  the  summer  of  1639.1  He 
had  recently  returned  from  Virginia,  where 
his  spirits  had  been  somewhat  ruffled,  for 
he  says :  — 

"  The  English  are  a  villanous  people,  and 
would  sell  their  own  fathers  as  servants  in  the 
Islands.  You  must  look  out  when  you  trade  with 
them  —  Peter  is  always  by  Paul  —  or  you  will  be 
struck  in  the  tail." 

De  Vries  sailed  up  the  Sound  in  June, 
and  sighted  Rodenberg  on  the  sixth.  The 
fine  haven  aroused  his  admiration,  and  so 
did  the  three  hundred  houses  and  the  fine 
church  which  he  thought  he  saw  on  the 
mainland.  Perhaps  the  worthy  navigator 
looked  through  the  wrong  kind  of  glass ; 
at  any  rate,  his  vision  was  blurred,  for  he 
trebled  the  actual  number  of  houses,  and 

1  De  Vries  made  three  voyages  from  Holland  to 
America  between  1632  and  1644.  A  translation 
of  his  account  is  to  be  found  in  the  N.  Y.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  2d  Series,  Vol.  III.,  Pt.  1,  pp.  85-89. 


saw  a  church  where  none  existed.1  The 
next  evening  was  spent  in  Lion  Gardiner's 
"strong  fort"  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fresh 
River.  De  Vries  was  pleased  to  find  that 
"  Governor  Gardiner  had  a  Netherland  wife 
from  Worden,"  and  had  been  himself  a 
"  working-baas,"  or  engineer,  in  Holland. 

The  next  day  De  Vries  started  up  the 
river,  and  wrote  :  — 

"  Vessels  must  not  draw  more  than  six  feet  of 
water  to  sail  up  to  our  little  fort,  which  lies  fifteen 
[Dutch]  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river." 

On  the  ninth,  he  recorded  himself  as 
domiciled  in  The  House  of  Hope,  where 
Gysbert  van  Dyck  commands  with  four- 
teen or  fifteen  soldiers.  "The  redoubt 
stands  upon  a  plain  ;  on  the  margin  of  the 
river,  and  roundabout,  the  English,  in  spite 
of  us,  have  built  a  fine  church  and  over  a 
hundred  houses."  The  elegance  of  church 
architecture  in  both  Connecticut  and  Vir- 
ginia so  greatly  impressed  De  Vries  that, 
when  he  returned  to  Manhattan,  he  severely 
reproached  Governor  Kieft  for  the  remiss- 
ness of  their  countrymen  in  this  respect. 

Gysbert  van  Dyck  was,  as  usual,  exasper- 
ated with  his  neighbors,  and  he  requested 
De  Vries  to  take  up  the  cudgels  in  his 
behalf.  De  Vries,  the  bold  mariner,  was 
nothing  loath,  and,  being  invited  to  dine 
with  Governor  Haynes,  reproached  that 
dignitary  at  his  own  table  for  the  seques- 
tration of  the  Dutch  lands  and  the  abuse 
of  Dutch  workmen.  Governor  Haynes 
admitted  that  the  Dutch  had  owned  the 
land  there ;  but  as  they  did  not  use  it,  the 
English  took  it ;  "  For  it  is  a  sin  to  let  such 
rich  land  lie  uncultivated."  The  debate  pre- 
served a  friendly  tone.  De  Vries  concludes 
the  entry  for  the  day  with  a  shrewd  com- 
ment on  Puritan  manners  and  morals  :  — 

"  These  English  live  soberly,  drink  only  three 
times  at  a  meal,  and  whoever  drinks  himself  drunk, 
they  tie  to  a  post  and  whip  him  as  they  do  thieves 
in  Holland." 

By  the  twelfth  of  June,  De  Vries  had 
acquired  a  still  closer  acquaintance  with 
the  strictness  of  Connecticut  law. 

"  Among  the  events  of  my  stay  was  the  arrival 
of  an  English  ketch  from  the  North,  with  thirty 
pipes  of  Canary  wine.  The  merchant  with  it  was 
from  the  same  city  in  England  as  the  servant  of 

1  Probably  he  mistook  Mr.  Davenport's  house, 
which  was  large  and  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
for  a  church.  Tradition  says  that  religious  ser- 
vices in  New  Haven  were  then  held  in  Mr.  New- 
man's "  mighty  barn." 
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the  minister  in  this  town,  and  he  invited  the  ser- 
vant on  board  the  vessel  to  drink  with  him.  The 
man  became  fuddled  with  wine,  which  circumstance 
was  observed  by  the  minister.  So  they  brought 
the  servant  to  the  church  where  the  post  stood, 
in  order  to  whip  him.  Meanwhile  the  merchant 
came  to  me  and  requested  me  to  speak  to  the 
minister,  for  it  was  my  fault  that  he  had  given  wine 
to  his  countryman.  Now  there  were  forty  or  fifty 
cherry  trees  full  of  fruit,  standing  about  the  redoubt. 
I  went  to  the  commander  of  our  little  fort,  and  we 
invited  the  minister  and  the  mayor  and  other  lead- 
ing men  with  their  wives  who  were  very  fond  of 
eating  cherries.  So  we  feasted  the  minister  and 
the  Governor  and  their  wives  who  came  to  us; 
and  as  we  were  seated  at  the  meal,  I  with  the 
merchant  asked  the  minister  to  pardon  his  servant. 
We  said  that  he  had  probably  not  partaken  of  any 
wine  for  a  year,  and  that  such  sweet  Canary  wine 
would  intoxicate  any  man.  We  were  a  long  time 
before  we  could  persuade  him,  but  their  wives 
spoke  favorably,  whereby  the  servant  got  free." 

What  a  tribute  to  the  Puritan  mothers  ! 
A  historical  painter  might  well  choose  this 
scene.  On  the  one  hand,  the  rotund,  jolly 
Dutchmen,  offering  excuses  for  the  trem- 
bling sinner  ;  on  the  other,  the  grave  Hooker 
or  Stone,  gradually  yielding  to  the  gentle 
influences  of  ripe  cherries  and  female  inter- 
cessions.    David  Petersen  continues  :  — 

"  These  people  give  out  that  they  are  Israelites, 
and  that  we,  at  our  colony,  are  Egyptians,  and  that 
the  English  in  Virginia  are  also  Egyptians." 

No  doubt  Gysbert  and  his  guest  made 
the  smoky  beams  of  "  The  Hope  "  ring  with 
their  derision  of  the  Mosaic  morality  around 
them.  De  Vries  had  seen  the  world,  and 
he  tried  to  impart  some  of  his  wisdom  to 
his  new  acquaintances.     He  writes  :  — 

"  I  frequently  told  the  Governor  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  keep  the  people  so  strict, 
as  they  had  come  from  so  luxurious  a  country  as 
England." 

De  Vries  stayed  at  Hartford  five  days. 
On  the  14th,  as  he  dropped  down  the 
river,  he  observed  that  it  was  "  a  fine  pleas- 
ant stream,  where  many  thousand  Chris- 
tians could  obtain  farms." 

Upon  the  shores  of  the  Sound  he  noted 
again  the  villages  of  Rodenberg,  or  New 
Haven,  Milford,  Stratford,  and  Fairfield, 
and  at  what  afterwards  became  Greenwich 
he  was  evidently  pleased  to  find  two  Eng- 
lishmen, for  one  of  them,  the  turbulent 
Captain  Patrick,  was  married  to  a  Dutch- 
woman from  the  Hague. 

The  story  of  the  dozen  years  of  conten- 
tion that  followed  at  Hartford  is  soon  told. 
The     Dutch    cherry  trees,    unfortunately, 


could  not  bear  fruit  all  the  year  round. 
The  grievances  of  the  Dutch  are  already 
apparent.  The  English  advanced  and 
multiplied  counter-charges.  The  Dutch 
persuaded  servants  to  run  away  from  their 
masters,  and  aided  criminals  to  break  jail. 
They  purchased  goods  stolen  from  the  Eng- 
lish.1 An  Indian  slave-woman,  condemned 
to  a  public  whipping,  escaped  to  "  The 
Hope,"  and  was  sheltered  there.  Trum- 
bull's words  are  that  "  the  Dutch  counter- 
acted the  natural  rights  of  men."  He 
intimates  that  the  woman  was  kept  for 
wantonness,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  the 
persistent  assertion  of  the  Dutch  that 
she  was  really  the  wife  of  one  of  their  men. 
Furthermore,  an  independent  government 
was  sustained  within  "The  Hope,"  and 
the  commandant  had  drawn  his  rapier 
upon  the  soldiers  of  the  English  guard, 
and  broken  it  over  their  arms. 

Meanwhile  Sir  William  Boswell,  the  Eng- 
lish minister  at  the  Hague,  wrote  to  Gov- 
ernor Hopkins,  through  a  common  friend 
in  London,  "  to  keep  on  crowding  the 
Dutch  out  of  those  places  that  they  have."2 
So  with  criminations  and  recriminations, 
the  dispute  dragged  its  slow  length  along, 
until  the  treaty  of  1650,  between  Stuyve- 
sant  and  the  New  England  commissioners, 
confirmed  the  Dutch  in  their  tenure  of 
"  The  Hope,"  and  of  a  small  amount  of 
adjoining  land.3  But  the  strife  burst  out 
again  more  violently  in  the  stormy  days  of 
1651-54,  when  the  mother  countries  were 
fighting  in  the  Channel,  and  the  reluctance 
of  Massachusetts  alone  prevented  a  bloody 
collision  between  New  England  and  New 
Netherlands.  In  1653  Captain  Underhill, 
then  probably  on  his  way  to  the  scene  of 
action  in  Long  Island,  seized  "  The  Hope  " 
in  the  name  of  The  Providence  Plantations. 
About  two  years  later  it  was  sequestered 
by  the  Connecticut  General  Court,  and  the 
last  vestige  of  the  sway  of  the  Lords  States- 
General  disappeared  from  the  river  which 
Block  had  discovered  and  explored.4 

1  Trumbull,  Hist,  of  Conn.,  I.,  119,  158. 

2  Winthrop's  Journal,  II.,  95. 

3  Trumbull,  I.,  199,  and  Alex.  Johnston's  Hist, 
of  Conn.,  pp.  147-158. 

4  Dutch  families  remained  in  Hartford,  and 
some  of  them,  at  least,  were  unpopular  residents, 
for  one  of  them,  Governor  Stuyvesant's  sister-in- 
law,  was  imprisoned  in  1662,  under  suspicion  of 
witchcraft.  C.  II.  Levermore,  Witchcraft  in 
Connecticut,  in  The  New  Englander  for  Novem- 
ber, 1885,  p.  808. 
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AMERICAN  society  is  the  product 
of  early  planting.  The  early  New 
England  stock  especially  was  of  the 
strong  and  vigorous  kind,  and  the  mode  of 
life,  religious  character,  moral  training,  and 
intellectual  culture  were  well  calculated  to 
produce  strong  men  and  women,  who 
should  stamp  themselves  upon  their  age 
and  exert  their  influence  upon  subsequent 
times.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, Eli  Whitney,  Professor  Morse,  Dan- 
iel Webster,  Horace  Mann,  and  Charles 
Sumner  are  illustrious  examples  of  the 
men  of  mark,  of  widely  differing  stamp  and 
origin,  that  New  England  has  produced. 
They  have  sprung  from  the  city  and  from 
the  country.  Some  of  them  were  reared 
in  cultured  homes,  and  others  spent  their 
early  days  amid  rude  and  uncultivated 
people  in  the  rural  districts.  While  it  is 
true  that  city  life  is  calculated  to  sharpen 
the  wits  and  early  develop  traits  of  quick 
thought  and  action,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
farm  is  the  best  place  for  a  boy  till  he  is 
at  least  twelve  years  of  age.  The  educa- 
tion which  comes  from  doing  things  has  its 
best  representation  for  a  child  in  farm  life. 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  the 
strongest  men  that  New  England  has  pro- 
duced spent  their  childhood  upon  the  farm. 
One  of  the  great  powers  in  the  New 
England  system  of  education  has  been  in 
the  past  her  high-grade  academies.  Dur- 
ing the  present  century  the  influence  of 
Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  and  Phillips, 
Exeter,  Williston  Seminary,  Monson  Acad- 
emy, Dummer  Academy,  Leicester,  Law- 
rence.and  Colby  Academies,  Hampton  In- 
stitute, and  a  host  of  others  of  scarcely  less 
note  or  importance,  has  been  beyond  human 
power  to  estimate.  Many  of  our  strongest 
statesmen,  most  brilliant  lawyers,  profound 
thinkers,  and  popular  orators  have  received 
their  first  great  ambition  during  a  course 
of  preparatory  study  at  some  one  of  these 
institutions.  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
alone,  during  the  time  that  it  was  presided 
over  by  that  eminent  educator,  Dr.  Samuel 
H.  Taylor,  had  probably  over  six  thousand 
boys  enrolled  in  its  annual  catalogues. 
What  an  influence  did  that  great  teacher 
have  upon  the  times  in  which  we  live,  by 


means  of  the  boys  who  received  the  first 
great  impetus  in  their  intellectual  career 
under  his  instruction  ! 

It  was  in  this  renowned  school,  and 
under  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Taylor,  that  Wil- 
liam T.  Harris  received  that  great  stimu- 
lus which  has  made  him  the  distinguished 
character  which  he  is  to-day.  Born  in 
eastern  Connecticut,  he  received  his  first 
lessons  in  observation  and  reflection  upon 
a  New  England  farm.  In  1853  he  was  a 
member  of  Phillips  Academy  and  of  a  class 
the  largest  at  that  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Academy.  Here  he  learned  the  beauties 
of  poetic  imagery  from  the  Iliad  and  the 
ALneid,  the  strong  declamatory  invective 
from  Cicero's  orations  against  Catiline,  and 
the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  civilizations  from  the  standard 
classical  authors. 

Two  years  only  were  spent  by  him  in 
Yale  College,  and  then  he  struck  out  for 
himself,  taking  the  helm  of  his  life  work 
into  his  own  hand  and  steering  his  bark  to 
the  young  city  of  St.  Louis.  It  was  in  this 
new  community  of  the  West  that  the  young 
gristle  of  the  New  England  boy  was  tough- 
ened into  the  strength  of  manhood,  and 
that  his  immature  thoughts,  aspirations, 
and  ambitions  were  hammered  upon  the 
anvil  of  severe  work,  hard  study,  and  much 
reading,  into  the  strong  purposes,  carefully 
elaborated  opinions,  and  deep  philosophy 
which  so  strongly  characterize  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  philosophical  educators 
of  this  age. 

Dr.  Harris  was  the  efficient  superintend- 
ent of  the  St.  Louis  schools  for  a  dozen 
years  or  more.  His  reports  during  that 
period  will  rank  favorably  with  those  of 
any  superintendent  in  this  country.  Per- 
haps Horace  Mann's  alone  have  attracted 
more  general  attention  or  been  more  widely 
read.  Several  of  these  reports  embody  his 
opinions  upon  some  of  the  foremost  edu- 
cational topics  of  the  day.  He  became 
assistant-superintendent  in  1867,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  superintendency  in  1868. 
In  his  first  annual  report,  under  the  head 
of"  Course  of  Study  in  the  District  Schools," 
he  grapples  with  the  general  principles  of 
education.   The  problems  which  many  call 
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"new,"  and  the  conclusions  which  they 
would  formulate  into  a  system  called  the 
"  New  Education,"  Dr.  Harris  discussed 
with  remarkable  vigor  in  his  first  report, 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  de- 
ductions which  he  arrived  at  will  hardly 
be  successfully  controverted  to-day.  He 
thus  sets  forth  and  criticises  the  two  pro- 
cesses of  education  :  — 

"  Two  ideas  have  hitherto  prevailed  with  refer- 
ence to  education :  One  side  thinks  that  it  should 
be  a  cramming  process,  or,  at  best,  a  nourishing 
one.  '  Facts,'  said  Mr.  Gradgrind,  '  are  what  we 
want.'  Under  this  system  the  pupil  is  made  to 
amass  particulars  ad  infinitum.  This  is  merely  a 
training  of  the  sensuous  element  of  the  mind;  for 
particulars  are  presented  to  us  through  the  senses. 
The  second  form  lays  stress  upon  the  word  disci- 
pline. It  has  the  notion  that  man  is  a  muscle 
generally,  and  hence  that  the  mind  grows  by 
gymnastic  training  suited  to  it.  Unfortunately  for 
this  side,  it  seizes  the  whole  matter  formally  or 
abstractly,  and  hence  the  mind  is  disciplined  by 
studying  things  not  valuable  in  themselves.  It 
therefore  degenerates  to  the  same  stage  as  the 
previous  one.  For,  since  it  is  considered  a  matter 
of  indifference  what  one  studies,  and  the  manner 
is  thought  the  only  thing  of  importance,  it  forms 
the  habit  of  studying  those  very  particulars,  amass- 
ing lumber  yards  and  stone  quarries  of  atomic 
facts.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  cultivation  of 
attention  is  the  goal  sought.  But  a  person  may 
confine  his  attention  to  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
or  to  the  habits  of  turtles  and  beetles,  and  acquire 
a  wonderful  power  of  attention,  and  thus,  accord- 
ing to  this  view,  have  discipline  of  mind.  Or, 
again,  this  may  take  the  form  of  memorizing 
etymological  trash  from  the  lumber  room  of 
antiquity  until  a  reaction  takes  place,  and  the 
other  side  asserts  itself  and  says  again,  '  We  want 
immediate  objects.'  Thus  it  is  in  our  own  time, 
that  we  see  the  so-called  '  object-lesson  '  system 
arise  in  opposition  to  the  discipline  system  in 
vogue.  '  Let  us  know  what  is ' ;  '  Let  us  learn  from 
the  object  itself,'  and  'not  manipulate  words'; 
'The  learner  should  see,  hear  and  feel  for  him- 
self—  say  these  new  lights  in  the  educational 
world.  How  plausible  all  this  is,  and  how  legiti- 
mate, too,  in  its  sphere,  its  narrow  sphere :  but 
how  subversive  of  all  education  when  it  is  made  the 
whole  scope  !  For  we  can  see,  hear,  and  feel  only 
immediate  objects.  No  object  that  possesses 
universality  can  be  thus  seized,  and  hence  all  the 
ultimate  results  of  science  must  be  ignored  by  this 
system  if  it  would  be  consistent.  Can  we  present 
to  the  senses  a  single  necessary  truth?  Can  God, 
Freedom,  and  Immortality  be  thus  cognized? 
'I  hese  require  rather  the  profound  reflection  of  the 
soul  into  itself.  The  mind  must  rather  rise  out  of 
the  senses  and  the  external  —  the  inward  light 
shine,  that  by  its  mild  radiance  the  Eternal 
Verities  may  become  visible." 

In  his  next  annual  report  Dr.  Harris  ad- 
vocates a  general  plan  of  supervision,  as 
follows  :  — 


"  An  army  of  one  brigade  is  minutely  supervised 
by  its  general.  But  when  its  size  is  increased  to  a 
division,  it  requires  a  general  who  leaves  this  work 
to  his  subordinates,  and  who  reserves  his  power  for 
the  direction  of  the  general  movements.  So  the 
general-in-chief  of  the  whole  army  gives  his  atten- 
tion to  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  assigns  to 
the  division  commander  the  control  of  his  part  in 
the  whole.  This  change  in  the  relation  of  mem- 
bers to  an  organic  whole  is  necessitated  by  a  change 
in  bulk.  The  plan  adopted  in  other  cities  —  Bos- 
ton, Cincinnati,  Chicago  —  gives  to  the  several 
principals  of  grammar  schools  a  local  supervision 
over  those  primary  and  intermediate  schools  that 
are  tributary  to  them.  This  supervision  is  easily 
given,  and  is  most  efficient  in  reducing  the  work 
of  the  lower  grades  to  a  common  standard  of  ex- 
cellence, and  in  the  correction  of  false  tendencies 
on  the  part  of  individual  teachers." 

Dr.  Harris's  power  of  analysis  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  following,  with  which  he 
closes  his  report  in  1870  :  — 

"  The  proper  provision  to  be  made  for  the  two 
elements  of  our  educational  process  —  prescription 
and  spontaneity  —  is  the  perpetual  problem  before 
us.  The  moral  and  intellectual  training,  the  dif- 
ference between  knowledge  and  wisdom,  between 
caprice  and  freedom,  how  to  make  our  discipline 
develop  self-determination  in  the  pupil,  how  to 
make  him  a  free  participant  in  free  institutions  — 
in  short,  how  to  make  his  free  activity  travel  over 
the  prescriptions  of  his  institutions  —  these  are  all 
to  be  discussed  from  this  standpoint.  The  solution 
of  this  problem  will  be  the  positive  solution  of  the 
reconciliation  of  radicalism  and  conservatism.  Man 
will  still  be  free  and  progressive  without  omitting 
to  recognize  and  preserve  the  immense  depth  and 
breadth  of  the  institutions  developed  from  his  his- 
tory and  embodying  the  substance  of  his  being, 
unfolded  in  time." 

These  reports  of  Dr.  Harris,  made  annu- 
ally from  1868  to  1880,  from  which  extracts 
of  great  worth  and  power  could  be  quoted 
ad  libitum,  contain  discussions  of  almost 
every  topic  connected  directly  with  the 
problem  of  public-school  education.  The 
order  of  treatment  in  all  the  reports  was 
substantially  as  follows  :  ( 1 )  General  Sta- 
tistics ;  (  2  )  Normal  School ;  (  3  )  High 
School;  (4)  District  Schools;  (5)  The 
Polytechnic  Institute  ;  (  6  )  German  In- 
struction ;  (7)  Public-School  Library  ;  (8) 
School  Organization  ;  to  which  were  added 
sometimes  special  topics,  like  History  of 
Public  Schools,  for  the  Centennial  Volume  ; 
Centennial  Exposition,  etc.  The  appendix 
to  each  volume  was  also  full  of  important 
matter,  discussed  in  a  most  vigorous  and 
practical  way.  In  one  of  these  reports  Dr. 
Harris  remarks  :  "  It  is  hardly  creditable 
to  our  country  that  no  journal  exists  here 
in  which  Psychology  is  discussed  in  its  re- 
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lations  to  Pedagogy."  This  was  before  the 
establishment  of  the  magazine  Education, 
to  which  he  has  been  during  the  last  ten 
years  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  most 
frequent  contributors,  many  of  his  articles 
in  its  pages  being  of  high  and  permanent 
worth.  On  leaving  St.  Louis,  Dr.  Harris 
returned  to  New  England,  and  has  for  sev- 
eral years  made  his  home  in  Concord,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  the  famous  Orchard  House, 
which  was  so  long  the  home  of  Alcott.  He 
has  been  closely  identified  with  the  Con- 
cord School  of  Philosophy,  —  has  been,  in- 
deed, its  leading  and  controlling  spirit  from 
its  foundation.  He  was  the  founder  and 
has  been  the  sole  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Speculative  Philosophy,  the  only  magazine 
of  its  character  in  the  country.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  name  any  other  scholar  who  has 
done  so  much  to  promote  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy in  America.  His  name  is  familiar 
and  influential  with  a  hundred  students  of 
philosophy  to  whom  as  an  educational 
thinker  he  is  hardly  known  at  all.  He  has 
lectured  widely  upon  philosophical  topics 
and  upon  literature  and  art,  as  well  as  upon 


education.  He  is  the  editor  of  the  Interna- 
tional Educational  Series  of  books  upon 
the  history  and  philosophy  of  education ; 
and  he  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
magazines  upon  social  subjects.  There  is 
almost  no  field  of  thought  in  which  he  has 
not  shown  his  interest. 

President  Harrison  has  recently  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Harris  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  It  is  an  office 
for  which  he  has  peculiar  fitness.  Proba- 
bly no  man  in.  America  is  better  known 
among  educational  men,  and  perhaps  no 
one  is  better  versed  in  all  that  pertains  to 
the  history,  the  philosophy,  and  all  the 
practical  details  of  education  than  he. 
Moreover,  he  is  in  full  accord  with  the 
American  idea  of  the  popular  education 
of  the  masses  at  the  expense  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  office  to  which  he  has  now 
been  called  is  an  important  one,  and  it  has 
an  interesting  history.  It  was  organized 
in  1867,  during  the  formative  period  sub- 
sequent to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
at  a  time  when  that  great  revival  in  public 
education  which  has  swept  through  all  of 
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the  Southern  States  was  just  beginning. 
The  organizing  of  such  a  bureau  was  at 
that  time  a  necessity,  and  its  history  has 
amply  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  the  meas- 
ure. 

Dr..  Henry  Barnard,  the  Nestor  of  living 
American  educators,  was  the  first  commis- 
sioner; holding  the  office  from  1867  to 
18  7 1,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  John  Eaton,  who  com- 
pleted the  organization  of  the  work  of  the 
bureau,  and  enlarged  its  operations,  man- 
aging its  affairs  with  discretion  from  1871 
till  1886,  when  he  resigned  to  take  the 
presidency  of  Marietta  College,  Ohio. 
General  Eaton  was  succeeded  by  Col. 
N.  H.  R.  Dawson  of  Alabama,  a  gentle- 
man of  refinement  and  general  popularity. 
He  has  managed  the  affairs  of  the  bureau 
with  skill  and,  though  not  an  educator  pro- 
fessionally and  not  known  to  the  educators 
of  the  country,  he  has  nevertheless  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  their  cordial  respect. 
The  affairs  of  the  office  have  been  admin- 
istered by  him  with  smoothness,  system, 
and  general  ability. 

But  Dr.  Harris's  appointment  reflects 
great  credit  upon  the  present  administra- 
tion, in  that  he  is  a  representative  educator, 
a  thinker  of  the  highest  reputation,  and 
experienced  in  all  departments  of  school 
work,   both  in  teaching  and    supervising. 


The  time  has  evidently  come  when  the 
educational  department  of  the  United 
States  should  be  put  upon  a  stronger  and 
broader  basis.  It  is  at  present  merely  a 
bureau  in  the  Department-of  the  Interior; 
and  the  bureaus  in  that  department  have 
become  so  numerous  that  it  is  perfectly 
plain  that  some  more  efficient  division 
should  at  once  be  made.  This  bureau 
should  be  made  a  department,  to  be  called 
the  Department  of  Education,  and  the 
chief  officer  should  be  styled  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education.  His  salary  should  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  secretaries  of  all 
the  executive  departments.  But  he  should 
not  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  The 
office  should  be  in  no  sense  a  political 
one,  but  it  should  have  a  permanency,  like 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  or  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress. Congress  has  no  greater  opportu- 
nity to  elevate  the  character  of  the  whole 
people  and  to  render  stable  the  republic 
than  by  at  once  putting  this  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation upon  a  strong  footing  and  granting 
it  such  liberal  supplies  that  it  can  do  the 
great  work  assigned  to  it  with  vigor  and 
success  ;  and  the  country  is  to  be  heartily 
congratulated  upon  the  appointment  as  the 
chief  executive  of  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment, at  this  important  time,  of  so  broad 
and  able  a  man  as  Dr.  Harris. 


The-  Orchard    House,    Dr.    Harris's   Home   in   Concord. 
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THE  National  Educational  Association 
is  a  voluntary  association  of  persons 
interested  in  education,  both  public 
and  private.  Its  object  is  "  to  elevate  the 
character  and    advance    the    interests    of 


the  Association.  He  may  become 
a  member  by  paying  two  dollars 
and  signing  the  constitution,  and 
he  may  continue  his  membership 
by  paying  an  annual  fee  of  two 
dollars,  which  entitles  him  to  the 
annual  volume  of  Proceedings.  By 
payment  of  twenty  dollars  at  one 
time  he  may  become  a  life  mem- 
ber ;  and  by  payment  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  at  one  time  he  may 
become  a  life  director.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  conditions  of  mem- 
bership are  very  liberal.  At  first, 
and  for  many  years,  the  Association 
was  small  in  numbers.  Recently, 
and  especially  since  1884,  the  an- 
nual membership  has  been  very 
large,  numbering  for  several  years 
about  10,000.  The  membership  is 
found  in  almost  every  State  and 
Territory  of  the  Union. 

The  Association  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  1886.  "The  Board  of  Trus- 
tees "  —  in  the  language  of  the  con- 
stitution —  "  shall  be  the  executive 
financial  officers  of  this  Associa- 
tion, as  a  body  corporate."  The  ac- 
cumulated funds  have  now  reached 
a  considerable  sum  ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
income  will  warrant,  it  is  the  aim  to  secure 
a  permanent  secretary  and  a  location  for 
headquarters. 

The    nucleus    of    the    Association   was 


the  profession  of  teaching,  and  to  promote     formed  by  the  National  Teachers'  Associa- 


tive cause  of  popular  education  in  the 
United  States."  It  was  organized  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1857.  Its  first  secretary,  Mr. 
William  E.  Sheldon,  and  its  first  treasurer, 
Mr.  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  are  still  active 
members.  It  has  met  every  year  since 
1857,  with  the  exception  of  1861,  1862, 
1867,  at"id  1878.  These  meetings  of  the 
Association  have  been  held  in  twenty-four 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  country  ;  in 
States  eastward  as  far  as  Massachusetts, 
southward  to  Georgia,  northward  to  Min- 
nesota, and  westward  to  California.  Any 
person  in  any  way  connected  with  the  work 
of  education  is  eligible  to  membership  in 


tion,  the  National  Normal  Association,  and 
the  National  Superintendents'  Association. 
The  present  name  was  taken  in  1870. 

In  1880  the  National  Council  of  Educa- 
tion was  organized.  This  body  is  composed 
of  sixty  of  the  most  prominent  members 
of  the  National  Association,  elected  from 
that  larger  body.  Its  province  is  to  dis- 
cuss and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  formulate 
educational  principles.  Though  not  bind- 
ing upon  any  one,  its  conclusions  carry  the 
weight  of  the  influence  of  this  most  dis- 
tinguished body  of  educators. 

There  are  also  nine  departments  organ- 
ized within  the  Association,  each  composed 
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of  those  members  who  are  specially  inter- 
ested in  the  particular  field  of  the  depart- 
ment, as  follows  :  The  Department  of  the 
Kindergarten,  of  Elementary,  of  Secondary, 
of  Higher,  and  of  Normal  Instruction,  of 
Superintendence,  and  of  Industrial,  of  Art, 
and  of  Musical  Education.  Each  of  these 
departments  holds  its  meetings  in  connec- 
tion with  the  general  /Association,  usually 
in  the  afternoons.  In  these  departments 
some  of  the  best  special  work  of  the  annual 
meetings  is  done. 

The  volumes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation form  a  valuable  educational  library, 
and  they  are  an  essential  part  of  American 
educational  history.  From  a  pamphlet  of 
twenty  to  sixty  pages  in  1858  and  1859, 
they  have  grown  to  a  volume  of  200  or  300 
pages  in  1870,  and  of  800  pages  in  1888. 
They  contain  addresses  on  all  prominent 
educational  questions  from  nearly  all  the 
men  in  the  country  most  prominent  in 
the  work  of  education  :  from  Presidents 
McCosh,  Eliot,  Porter,  White,  Andrews, 
Eaton,  Pickard,  Bateman ;  and  from  such 
superintendents  as  Harris  of  St.  Louis, 
White  and  Hancock  of  Cincinnati,  How- 
land  of  Chicago,  Seaver  of  Boston,  Mac- 
Alister  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  late  John 
D.  Philbrick.  The  teachers  of  the  country, 
of  every  grade,  are  also  reported  here  ; 
and  besides  these,  not  a  few  of  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  of  the  country  have  ad- 
dressed the  Association  and  taken  part  in 
its  deliberations. 

The  influence  of  this  body  has  brought 
together  the  live  teachers  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  All  that  is  best,  and  what- 
ever is  new,  in  methods  of  teaching  and 
in  the  management  of  schools,  have  been 
brought  out  in  these  meetings,  and  have  thus 
been  disseminated  to  all  parts  of  the  land. 
Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  objective  teach- 
ing became  prominent,  its  aim  being  to 
counteract  the  too  great  dependence  upon 
the  merely  abstract.  Through  this  Asso- 
ciation the  new  life  was  diffused  through 
all  the  schools  of  the  country ;  and  it 
coursed  through  all  the  veins  and  arteries 
of  educational  thought.  In  the  same  way 
the  study  of  drawing  became  general;  and 
this  h;is  led  to  art  education  and  an  aesthetic 
culture  throughout  the  country  which  is 
remarkable,  and  which  is  seen  in  the  taste 
displayed  even  in  the  cheap  advertise- 
ment. Tii'-  poor  pictures  of  twenty-five 
years   ago    would    not    now   be    tolerated. 


By  a  similar  process,  largely  by  means  of 
the  Association  and  the  interchange  of 
ideas  which  it  has  produced,  musical  in- 
struction has  become  general.  These  are 
only  samples  of  the  way  in  which  educa- 
tional thought  has  been  disseminated  and 
progress  secured  by  the  Association. 

It  was  by  means  of  this  body  that  the 
interest  was  aroused  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education.  The  speech  of  the  immor- 
tal Garfield  for  this  Association  was  a  chief 
influence  to  that  end.  It  is  through  this 
National  Bureau  of  Education  that  statis- 
tics of  education  for  the  whole  country  are 
collected  and  disseminated  ;  by  it  all  that 
is  best  in  one  part  of  the  country  is  made 
accessible  to  all  parts  ;  and  thus  the  Bureau, 
which  is  in  some  sense  the  creature  of  the 
Association,  has  become  a  great  agency 
for  advancing  its  purposes,  through  the 
successive  and  able  commissioners,  Henry 
Barnard,  John  Eaton,  and  Nathaniel  H.  R. 
Dawson. 

But  the  good  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  does  not  alone  consist  in  the 
value  of  its  published  addresses,  nor  in  the 
work  of  the  Bureau.  The  friendships  that 
have  been  formed  among  its  members, 
coming  together  from  States  widely  sepa- 
rated, and  moved  to  sympathy  by  a  com- 
mon interest,  are  an  inspiration  ;  and  the 
quiet  social  chats,  not  less  than  the  public 
discussions,  have  left  sweet  memories,  and 
led  to  nobler  activities  in  schools  remote 
from  each  other.  The  excursion  feature  of 
these  meetings  has  not  been  without  great 
profit.  By  the  courtesy  and  broad-minded 
liberality  of  the  railroad  managements 
(may  a  good  spirit  inspire  some  of  them 
still  more  !),  it  has  been  possible  for  the 
poorly  paid  and  hard- worked  teacher  from 
an  Iowa  county  or  a  Louisiana  parish  to  rest 
awhile  near  the  refreshing  springs  of  Sara- 
toga, or  to  feel  the  Pacific  breezes  on  the 
.  streets  of  San  Francisco,  and  to  meet  there 
her  sisters  from  Maine  and  Florida.  It  is 
by  such  experiences  as  these,  by  the  inter- 
change of  thought,  and  by  the  acquaintance 
with  social  conditions  and  the  warmth  of 
Southern  feeling  such  as  the  recent  visit  to 
Nashville  has  given,  that  the  teachers  of  our 
land  are  better  fitted  to  impart  to  Ameri- 
can youth  the  length  and  the  breadth,  the 
height  and  the  depth  of  what  it  is  to  be  an 
American  citizen. 

The  recent  meeting  at  Nashville  is  nota- 
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ble  in  the  history  of  the  Association.  That 
city,  rightly  dubbed  "  The  Athens  of  the 
South,"  for  the  number  and  the  excellence 
of  her  schools  and  various  institutions  of 
learning,  and  for  the  culture  and  refine- 
ment of  her  citizens,  opened  her  doors  with 
a  charming  cordiality  of  welcome.  Every 
provision  was  made  that  could  be  made 
by  the  local  committee  representing  her 
citizens,  for  the  comfort  and  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  members,  and  for  furthering 
the  work  of  the  meeting.  They  provided 
halls ;  they  arranged  excursions  to  points 
of  interest  in  the  neighborhood  ;  they  hung 
their  streets  with  flags  and  decorated  their 
buildings  with  streamers  and  mottoes  ;  they 
opened  their  club-houses  and,  in  many 
cases  without  money  and  without  price, 
they  entertained  strangers  in  their  houses. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  sometimes 
found  the  strangers  to  be  angels  ! 
But  what  they  did  is  even  less  sig- 
nificant than  the  spirit  with  which 
it  was  done.  They  wanted  to  meet 
the  teachers  of  the  country,  for  they 
realized  the  importance  of  the  work 
in  which  these  teachers  are  en- 
gaged for  the  future  of  the  country 
—  a  work  in  which  they  themselves 
are  interested  and  by  which  they 
are  striving  to  improve  their  city 
and  their  State.  The  Governor  and 
the  Mayor  extended  an  official  wel- 
come ;  a  private  citizen  provided  a 
barbecue,  typical  of  hospitality  and 
good-fellowship  ;  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  introduced  the 
visitors  to  the  institutions  of  learn- 
ing that  adorn  the  surrounding  hills, 
and  to  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, which  met  in  a  grove  near  by. 
These  schools  of  Nashville  are  a 
surprise  to  any  one  not  familiar  with 
the  recent  educational  strides  of  this 
section  and  this  city.  The  Vander- 
bilt  is  a  university  which  would  have 
required  centuries  of  growth  to  at- 
tain its  present  standing  at  any 
period  of  history  previous  to  the 
late  war  ;  the  Peabody  Normal  Col- 
lege, in  its  professors,  its  endow- 
ment, and  its  prospects,  is  almost 
unrivalled  ;  the  three  colleges  for 
colored  men  and  women,  the  Cen- 
tral Tennessee,  the  Roger  Williams, 
and  the  Fisk,  are  engaged  in  solv- 
ing, so  far  as  education  can  solve  it, 


one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  that 
have  ever  confronted  any  people  —  the  ele- 
vation of  a  race  to  fitness  for  the  broadest 
citizenship  the  world  has  known.  The 
colleges  for  young  women  in  the  city  have 
few  superiors  ;  and  the  public  school  sys- 
tem is  highly  developed,  and  makes  equal 
provision  for  the  youth  of  both  races. 

The  attendance,  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Association,  of  men  and  women  from  a 
distance  was  excellent  in  character,  if  not 
up  to  the  high-water  mark  in  numbers. 
Probably  there  has  never  been  a  larger 
proportion  of  eminent  teachers  at  any 
convention  in  the  history  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Manual  Training  occupied  its  usual  part 
of  the  time,  and  was  discussed  by  its  ablest 
advocate,  Professor  Woodward  of  St.  Louis  ; 
and  the  more  it  is  discussed,  the  more  its 
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utility  and  value  as  a  specialty  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  present  writer,  the  less  its 
importance  as  a  general  factor  in  education 
appear.  For  the  first  time  the  question  of 
denominational  schools  came  directly  to 
the  front  on  this  platform.  This  question, 
and  the  discussion  of  the  education  of  the 
negro,  by  a  colored  man,  on  a  Southern 
platform,  were  the  prominent  features  of 
the  Nashville  meeting. 

The  Catholic  view  of  public  education 
was  presented  by  the  eminent  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons of  Baltimore,  in  a  brief  paper  which 
he  sent  and  which  was  read,  and  by  the 
eloquent  Bishop  Keane  of  Washington. 
The  tendency  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  matter  of  education,  and  the  impolicy 
of  substituting  church  schools  for  public 
schools,  was  set  forth  by  Mr.  Edwin  D. 
Mead  and  in  a  paper  sent  by  Hon.  John 
Jay.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  education,  and 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  truth,  that  these  op- 
posing views  should  be  placed  thus  promi- 
nently before  the  American  public  ;  for  this 
public  is  the  ultimate  umpire  in  the  case, 
and  its  verdict  is  final,  —  else  American 
democracy  is  a  failure.  More  significant 
than  anything  that  was  said  in  this  discus- 
sion of  the  question  of  sectarian  schools,  on 
the  one  side  or  on  the  other,  was  the  fact 
of  the  discussion  itself,  its  demonstration  of 
our  power  in  America  to  discuss  such  a 
question  —  a  question  upon  which  men's 
feelings  are  so  warm  —  in  such  a  way. 
It  is  by  such  discussions  that  the  teachers 
of  the  country  are  helped  to  a  real  knowl- 


edge of  facts  and  to  the  formation  of  intelli- 
gent and  sound  opinion. 

The  National  Educational  Association 
certainly  has  before  it  a  great  future.  It 
has  passed  its  formative  period.  It  has 
attained  national  dimensions.  Its  constitu- 
ency is  in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the 
Union  ;  and  great  cities  vie  with  each  other 
to  secure  the  annual  meeting.  There  are 
city,  county,  and  State  associations  of  simi- 
lar character  and  aims  :  and  they  are  all 
useful,  and  even  indispensable.  There  may 
also  be  sectional  associations  —  New  Eng- 
land, Eastern,  Middle,  Western,  or  South- 
ern. But  none  of  them  can  take  the  place 
of  the  National  Association.  It  is  national. 
It  brings  together  all  sections.  It  nation- 
alizes teaching.  It  is  as  important  in  its 
sphere  as  the  Federal  Government  is  im- 
portant in  its  sphere. 

Once  a  year,  from  the  North,  the  South, 
the  East,  the  West,  the  teachers  of  youth 
and  the  formers  of  the  future  republic  meet 
together  to  discuss  that  education  which  is 
the  conservator  of  the  republic.  They  look 
into  the  faces  of  the  men  and  women  whose 
writings  and  whose  teaching  they  know 
about ;  they  learn  to  know  each  other  and 
to  interpret  what  they  read  in  the  light  of 
this  knowledge.  Each  learns  the  conditions 
under  which  the  other  works  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  country.  The  teaching  is  thus 
broadened  ;  the  rising  generation  helped  to 
look  beyond  the  town  and  the  State ;  and 
through  this  broader  education  we  become 
a  better  united  and  a  stronger  people. 


CHARLES    STEWART    PARNELL. 

By   William   Clarke,  M.A. 


IN  view  of   the  approaching  victory  of 
Mr.   Parnell's  Home   Rule  movement, 
it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  endeavor 
to  estimate  the  value  of  that  movement, 
and  the  character  of  the  remarkable  man 
with    whom    it   will   be    forever  intimately 
o<  iated. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  tracing  historical 
parallels  will  be  interested  in  observing  that 
Parnell  was  born  just  one  hundred  years 
after  Grattan,  and    that    while    the    latter 


entered  the  old  Irish  Parliament  in  1775, 
Mr.  Parnell  first  entered  the  British  Parlia- 
ment just  a  century  later,  in  1875.  Be- 
yond  these  singular  coincidences,  however, 
the  two  great  Protestant  parliamentary 
leaders  have  nothing  in  common.  Grattan 
was  a  splendid  orator  in  the  palmy  days 
of  British  oratory  —  the  days  of  Pitt  and 
Fox,  of  Sheridan  and  Erskine.  He  was 
from  the  first  a  close  friend  of  the  great 
Whig  leaders,  and  desired  nothing    more 
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than  the  introduction  of  recognized  Whig 
principles  into  the  government  of  Ireland. 
He  was  a  man  of  warm  and  generous 
nature,  doing  everything  in  the  open  light 
of  day,  and  never  in  any  way  complicat- 
ing his  movement  with  any  social  question. 
His  aims  were  strictly  limited.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  for  one  moment  that  Grat- 
tan  had  any  particular  sympathy  with  the 
poverty-stricken  Irish  peasantry,  or  that 
he  and  his  friends  intended  to  specifically 
benefit  them.  His  ideal  was  a.  national 
Irish  government  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish 
gentry,  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike. 
Beyond  that  he  had  no  further  vision.     In 


short,  he  was  a  patriot  of  the  highest  char- 
acter, animated  by  the  spirit  and  pursuing 
the  general  limited  aims  of  eighteenth  cen- 
tury constitutional  Whiggism. 

Mr.  Parnell,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  little 
of  a  typical  Irishman  as  any  man  can  well 
be.  Partly  American  by  extraction,  mainly 
English  by  education,  with  the  tone  and 
habits  of  a  country  gentleman,  one  would 
say  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  not  at  all  the  kind 
of  man  to  lead  the  Irish  democracy.  Cold 
and  impassive  in  demeanor,  almost  frigidly 
polite,  Mr.  Parnell  differs  from  all  previous 
Irish  leaders  and  from  all  other  Irish  politi- 
cians.    Like  Mark  Antonv  he  has  neither 
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"  action  nor  eloquence  nor  the  power  of 
speech  to  stir  men's  blood."  Could  such 
a  man  possibly  be  a  successor  of  Daniel 
O'Connell  ? 

Let  us  note  the  character  of  the  Irish 
representation  and  the  position  of  the 
Home  Rule  movement  when  Parnell  first 
entered  Parliament.  No  country  ever  had 
a  more  feeble  and  useless  body  of  repre- 
sentatives than  had  Ireland  from  the  down- 
fall of  O'Connell  to  the  rise  of  the  Parnel- 
lite  party.  It  was  a  body  mainly  composed 
of  hirelings,  sycophants,  and  place-hunters. 
The  Whig  and  Tory  faction  fight,  mean- 
ingless and  hypocritical,  was  kept  up  in 
Ireland,  each  of  these  English  parties  hav- 
ing its  Irish  contingent  which  looked  out 
for  the  good  things  of  office  when  its  friends 
came  into  power.  Whatever  of  genuine 
Irish  agitation  there  was  prevailed  outside 
the  ranks  of  the  parliamentary  representa- 
tion. The  Irish  members,  for  the  most 
part,  did  nothing  but  vote  with  their  party. 
They  were  not  dependent  upon  the  people, 
for  the  suffrage  was  so  limited  as  to  exclude 
the  bulk  of  the  nation.  The  evil  influences 
of  Irish  landlordism  were  working  with 
deadly  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  excepting  to  appoint  a  royal  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  matter,  nothing 
was  done.  The  Tory  and  Whig  members 
did  not  lift  a  little  finger  to  improve  the 
state  of  what  they  called  "  their  country." 
Had  the  governing  class  in  Ireland  been 
wise  it  would  have  foreseen  the  evil  day 
coming  when  the  old  economic  condition 
must  break  down.  But  blind,  ignorant, 
selfish,  it  paid  no  heed  to  the  omens  of 
coming  change.  It  sat  down  to  eat  and 
drink  and  rose  up  to  play.  Meantime  the 
most  cruel  rack-renting  was  going  on,  Irish- 
men were  leaving  their  country  by  millions, 
and  one  of  the  most  terrible  famines  on 
record  had  stalked  through  the  land. 

Two  important  movements  mark  this 
period,  viz.  :  the  Young  Ireland  and  the 
Fenian  agitations.  In  the  former  agita- 
tion mingled  some  of  the  finest  spirits  Ire- 
land has  ever  produced.  John  Mitchell, 
Thomas  Davis,  Thomas  Francis  Meagher, 
Francis  Kearney,  John  Blake  Dillon, 
Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  and  John  Martin 
are  among  the  best-known  men  of  the 
movement.  They  were  all  alive  with 
national  [rish  sentiment,  with  the  roman- 
ticism  of  the  time,  with  fine  and  gener- 
ous  sympathies.     But  the  movement  was 


vague  and  thin,  and,  like  the  contempo- 
rary Chartist  movement  in  England,  was 
almost  completely  extinguished.  More 
formidable,  because  less  emotional  and 
more  practical,  was  the  Fenian  move- 
ment, which  culminated  in  the  years 
1866-67.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  the  singu- 
lar candor  to  confess  that  it  was  this 
movement  which  led  him  seriously  to 
consider  the  Irish  question  and  to  pre- 
pare his  measure  for  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Ireland.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  just  as  the 
Volunteer  movement  in  the  last  century 
which  gave  such  substantial  aid  to  Grat- 
tan  derived  its  inception  from  the  Amer- 
ican War  of  Independence,  so  did  the 
F'enian  movement  of  our  time  arise  out 
of  the  great  number  of  armed  Irishmen 
who  had  served  in  the  Federal  armies  in 
the  American  Civil  War.  The  under- 
lying idea  of  the  Fenians  was  to  secure 
Irish  independence  by  force  of  arms. 
Such  were  the  two  chief  movements  of 
this  period. 

And  now  consider  the  origin  of  the 
Home  Rule  movement,  and  its  parlia- 
mentary representation  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Parnell' s  entrance  into  public  life. 
Linked  in  historical  continuity  with  the 
past  of  Irish  nationalism,  the  Home  Rule 
movement,  like  that  of  Grattan,  was  orig- 
inally distinctly  a  movement  of  the  well- 
to-do  classes.  The  meeting  at  Dublin  in 
1870,  at  which  the  new  Home  Rule  organ- 
ization was  started,  was  largely  attended 
by  landlords  and  Conservative  politicians. 
The  new  movement  found  a  leader  in 
Isaac  Butt,  an  eloquent  Dublin  lawyer 
who  was  generally  conservative  in  politics. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Irish  gentry 
desired  to  direct  the  public  life  of  Ireland. 
Had  the  British  Conservatives  been  wiser 
people  than  they  are  they  would  have 
made  terms  with  the  Home  Rulers,  so  as 
to  start  a  national  Irish  government  under 
Conservative  auspices.  It  is  said  that 
Disraeli  was  advised  to  "buy  Butt"  ;  and 
it  is  strange,  especially  when  we  remember 
Disraeli's  deep  insight  into  the  Irish  prob- 
lem, that  he  never  did  so.  Irish  nation- 
alism might  have  been  captured  by  the 
Conservative  party. 

At  the  general  election  of  1874  the 
Home  Rulers  first  made  an  attempt  to 
secure  representation  in  Parliament,  and 
several    of  their    men  were  elected,  with 
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Mr.  Butt  as  the  leader.  Mr.  Butt  intro- 
duced a  Home  Rule  resolution  into  Par- 
liament in  June,  1874,  which  was  scouted 
and  rejected  by  both  the  English  parties, 
with  the  exception  of  half  a  dozen  ad- 
vanced Radicals  who  gave  it  their  support. 
Then  it  was  that  Mr.  Parnell  came  upon 
the  scene. 

Mr.  Parnell  saw  very  clearly  that  Mr. 
Butt  might  continue  moving  his  parlia- 
mentary resolution  till  the  Greek  Kalends, 
without  making  any  impression  on  the 
solid,  combined  Liberal  and  Tory  vote. 
Another  method  must  be  adopted,  viz., 
to. break  down  the  British  parliamentary 
machine  by  the  introduction  of  a  third 
party  hostile  to  both  the  English  parties, 
and  by  practising  a  system  of  obstruction. 
The  idea  was  well  conceived  and  was 
thoroughly  successful.  The  whole  of  the 
British  political  system  turns  on  the  pivot 
of  Parliament ;  and  Parliament  can  only 
do  its  work  when  there  are  two  parties 
who,  though  divided  on  many  points,  are 
united  on  fundamental  questions.  Intro- 
duce a  third  party,  assist  the  process  of 
disintegration  into  groups,  and  the  English 
system  has  received  a  death  blow.  This 
was  Mr.  Parnell's  idea,  and  its  inception 
stamps  him  as  a  consummate  master  of 
the  art  of  political  tactics.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  parliamentary  system  has 
never  recovered  from  Mr.  Parnell's  blow 
and  never  will.  Groups  are  being  formed 
in  place  of  the  old  parties,  and  a  great 
transformation  is  inevitable. 

Mr.  Parnell  began  his  obstruction,  with 
the  aid  of  only  two  or  three  of  the  Irish 
members,  in  the  spring  of  1877.  The  most 
memorable  achievement  of  that  year  was 
the  obstruction  of  the  bill  which  was  intro- 
duced to  federate  the  South  African  col- 
onies. On  this  bill  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  few 
allies  fought  the  whole  House ;  and  it  is 
worth  recording  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  in  the 
right  on  the  merits  of  the  question.  Had 
the  fatal  policy  of  the  Tory  government  in 
South  Africa  been  completely  abandoned, 
the  subsequent  disgraceful  events  in  that 
unfortunate  region  would  never  have  taken 
place.  Gradually  Mr.  Parnell,  though  de- 
nounced by  both  parties,  began  to  gain 
some  influence  over  the  English  Radicals ; 
and  in  1879  ne  joined  forces  with  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  who  then  posed  as  an 
advanced  Radical  and  fought  both  the 
Tories  and  the  Hartingtonian  or  moderate 


Liberals.     In  short,  within  four  years  this 
young  man  had  become  a  power. 

I  must  now  turn  aside  for  a  moment 
from  the  parliamentary  arena  to  consider 
the  great  land  agitation  which  had  begun 
in  Ireland.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
nothing  whatever  had  been  done  for  Ire- 
land during  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years, 
during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  that  country  had  been 
growing  steadily  worse.  The  highly  cen- 
tralized administration  of  Ireland  had  (and 
still  has)  all  power  in  its  own  hands,  and 
the  average  Irishman  was  helpless.  British 
statesmanship  had  admitted  through  the 
so-called  Devon  commission  that  the  Irish 
people  were  rack-rented,  that  the  landlords 
were  an  economic  nuisance,  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  was  deplorable  ;  yet 
nothing  was  done.  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a 
feeble  attempt  in  1870  to  deal  with  the  land 
question ;  but  his  own  not  very  advanced 
proposals  were  whittled  down  by  the 
House  of  Lords  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
render  his  land  bill  all  but  useless.  Mean- 
while the  operations  of  nature  were  aiding 
the  economic  forces  to  work  a  revolution. 
The  immense  fall  in  the  prices  of  agricul- 
tural produce  was  caused  by  the  increasing 
competition  from  America  ;  and  a  succes- 
sion of  bad  harvests  from  1875  to  x^79 
completed  the  ruin  of  the  Irish  peasantry. 
The  time  for  a  new  departure  had  ar- 
rived. 

In  1879  the  Irish  Land  League  was 
founded,  mainly  through  the  energy  and 
devotion  of  Michael  Davitt,  whose  remark- 
able history  is  so  well  known  that  any 
account  of  it  is  unnecessary.  Mr.  Davitt 
saw  clearly  that  not  only  had  English  gov- 
ernment broken  down  in  Ireland,  but  that 
the  land  system  had  broken  down  also, 
and  that  no  tinkering  at  petty  schemes  of 
land  purchase  was  of  any  avail.  He  raised 
the  standard  of  "  the  land  for  the  people," 
and  commenced  a  vigorous  agitation,  so- 
cialistic in  its  idea  and  tendency,  having 
for  its  object  the  restoration  of  the  Irish 
land  to  the  Irish  people.  The  movement 
began  simultaneously  in  Ireland  and  Amer- 
ica, and  soon  spread  to  vast  proportions. 
The  old  sentimental  idea  of  Irish  national- 
ism was  now  firmly  wedded  to  the  new 
practical  idea  of  abolishing  landlordism 
and  securing  for  the  people  the  produce 
of  their  labor.  By  the  beginning  of  1880 
all  Ireland  was   aflame  with  the  new  gos- 
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pel  —  a  veritable  evangel  to  a  starving  and 
outraged  peasantry. 

What  was  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  Home 
Rule  party  to  this  new  movement  ?  Mani- 
festly the  old-fashioned  Whigs  and  Conserv- 
ative gentry,  the  lawyers  and  office-seekers, 
could  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Yet 
these  were  the  men  who  made  up  the 
Home  Rule  party  in  Parliament.  They 
had  stood  aloof  even  from  Mr.  Parnell ; 
they  could  not  be  expected  to  support  an 
agitation  which,  if  successful,  would  take 
away  their  rents  and  compel  them  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  to  do  some  honest 
work  for  a  living.  Mr.  Parnell's  own  posi- 
tion was  also  difficult.  Conservative  by 
sentiment  and  tradition,  Mr.  Parnell  could 
have  but  little  sympathy  with  a  revolu- 
tionary movement.  Himself  a  landlord, 
he  did  not  wish  to  abolish  landlordism. 
But  Mr.  Parnell  has  one  great  quality 
which  always  characterizes  a  first-rate  poli- 
tician —  the  faculty  of  vision.  Mr.  Parnell 
saw  that  the  land  agitation  had  taken  hold, 
and  that  he,  as  the  coming  leader  of  the 
Irish  party,  must  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Land  League.  Therefore  Parnell  and 
Davitt,  who,  previous  to  the  formation  of 
the  League,  had  discussed  the  situation, 
joined  forces,  and  the  new  Irish  movement 
of  land  reform  plus  nationalism  was  defini- 
tively constituted. 

Then  came  the  general  election  of  1880, 
when  the  Beaconsfield  government  was 
overthrown  and  Mr.  Gladstone  took  the 
helm  of  state.  Mr.  Parnell  saw  that  the 
time  had  come  for  him  to  assert  his  posi- 
tion, and  he  did  so  in  an  unmistakable 
way.  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  had  died  in  1879, 
and  Mr.  William  Shaw,  a  banker  and  a 
pleasant,  easy-going  gentleman,  personally 
popular  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had 
taken  his  place  as  leader.  Though  Mr. 
Shaw  was  nominally  Irish  leader,  he  was 
practically  a  follower  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  the  votes  of  his  supporters  could 
always  be  counted  on  by  the  Liberals. 
Mr.  Parnell  had  no  antipathy  to  Mr.  Shaw, 
but  he  perceived  that  under  such  leader- 
ship Ireland  would  secure  nothing.  Mr. 
Parnell  therefore  constituted  a  new  Irish 
party  in  opposition  to  all  governments 
which  would  not  concede  the  Irish  de- 
mands. The  members  of  the  party  were 
pledged  to  sit  and  vote  together,  and  each 
one  was  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
majority  or  lose   his   seat.     And    as    Mr. 


Parnell  had  by  this  time  shown  such  in- 
sight and  determination,  the  constituencies 
practically  left  to  him  the  choice  of  their 
candidates ;  so  that  the  new  party  was 
known  as  the  Parnellite  party,  and  was 
composed  of  men  personally  bound  to  Mr. 
Parnell  in  a  peculiar  and  especial  manner. 
Thus  the  Parliament  of  1880  met  with  a 
divided  Home  Rule  party.  There  were 
the  old  Whig  Home  Rulers  under  Mr. 
Shaw  —  the  mere  tail  end  of  the  Liberal 
party ;  and  the  new  Home  Rulers  under 
Mr.  Parnell.  The  Irish  suffrage  being 
still  limited,  the  Shaw  section  slightly  pre- 
dominated in  numbers  ;  though  in  Ireland 
the  predominance  of  Parnell  among  the 
people  was  overwhelming. 

It  was  the  refusal  to  recognize  Parnell- 
ism  as  representing  the  masses  in  Ireland 
v/hich  was  the  source  of  nearly  all  Mr. 
Gladstone's  troubles  during  his  second 
administration.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagues  assumed  that,  the  Parnellite 
party  being  in  a  minority  in  Parliament,  it 
was  a  minority  in  the  country.  It  was  a 
fatal  error,  as  every  one  who  knew  Ireland 
plainly  said.  But  though  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  personally  sympathetic  towards  Ireland, 
his  cabinet  could  not  be  moved  from  the 
old  beaten  track  of  coercion.  Not  only 
were  the  warnings  of  the  Parnellites  disre- 
garded, but  the  Parnellites  were  treated  as 
public  enemies.  The  Government  seemed 
to  have  no  conception  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  and  the  serious  economic 
break-down  in  Ireland.  It  allowed  its 
Compensation  for  Disturbance  bill  to  be 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1880 
without  any  protest,  and  so  became  partly 
responsible  for  the  disorders  which  ensued. 
From  that  time  the  Parnellites  became  the 
deadly  enemies  of  the  Gladstone  cabinet, 
spite  of  the  attempts  made  by  a  few  mem- 
bers of  the  party  to  effect  a  modus  vivendi. 
So  little  did  the  cabinet  comprehend  the 
urgency  of  the  Irish  crisis  that  I  am  credi- 
bly informed  the  Irish  Land  Bill  of  1881 
went  through  some  twenty  modifications 
in  the  cabinet  before  it  assumed  its  final 
shape.  The  first  draft  of  the  measure  was 
a  most  paltry  production,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding one  was  more  comprehensive. 
Had  the  government  even  then  resolved  to 
listen  to  the  criticism  of  the  Irish  members 
and  to  accept  their  amendments,  great 
good  might  have  been  done.  But  most  of 
the  Parnellite  amendments  were  rejected, 
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while  at  the  same  time  a  coercion  bill  as 
insane  in  method  as  it  was  unjust  in  prin- 
ciple was  being  forced  on  the  Irish  people. 
To  complete  the  folly  the  Government 
locked  up  Messrs.  Parnell  and  Davitt,  the 
two  men  in  whom  the  people  had  confi- 
dence, and  thus  played  into  the  hands  of 
the  turbulent  agitators,  who  cared  for  very 
little  else  than  creating  a  general  noise  and 
disturbance. 

The  twofold  Gladstonian  method  was  a 
disastrous  failure.  The  coercion  act  had 
to  be  abandoned  and  Parnell  and  his  col- 
leagues liberated.  The  land  act,  from 
which  so  much  had  been  expected  by 
the  average  Liberal  party  man,  evidently 
needed  amendment  in  the  very  direction 
indicated  by  the  Irish  members.  Once 
more  the  old,  oft-repeated,  weary  lesson 
was  driven  into  English  heads,  that  Irish- 
men knew  more  about  the  needs  of  their 
own  country  than  did  people  who  had 
scarcely  ever  set  foot  on  its  shores.  Dur- 
ing all  this  period  the  power  and  authority 
of  Mr.  Parnell  were  growing.  English 
statesmen  had  measured  swords  with  him 
and  had  been  beaten  in  the  encounter; 
and  as  for  the  average  Irishman,  his  trust 
in  his  leader  became  greater  than  ever. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  break  down 
Parnell's  power,  and  each  effort  failed. 
The  Government  tried  to  bring  against 
him  the  influence  of  Rome,  and  was  baffled 
and  humiliated,  as  every  man  who  knew 
Ireland  foresaw  would  be  the  case.  In- 
side the  Parnellite  party  there  were  in- 
trigues against  Parnell,  largely  instigated 
by  Messrs.  Healy  and  Dillon.  These 
were  utterly  futile.  Mr.  Parnell  calmly 
faced  his  opponents  and  quietly  put  them 
down.  He  was  elevated  into  a  sort  of 
political  Pope,  and  all  Ireland  lay  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand.  The  harm  which  has 
resulted  from  this  I  shall  refer  to  after- 
wards. 

The  Gladstone  ministry  of  1880  seemed 
designed  to  illustrate  the  proverb  that  the 
path  to  a  certain  unmentionable  locality 
with  a  high  temperature  is  paved  with  good 
intentions.  Mr.  Gladstone  came  into  office 
with  the  best  stock  of  good  intentions  ever 
got  together  by  any  public  man,  and  he 
made  utter  shipwreck  of  his  ministry. 
Blunder  followed  blunder,  and  disaster 
came  on  the  head  of  disaster.  What  with 
the  inherent  differences  between  the  Whigs 
and  the  Radicals,  the  constant  strife  within 


the  cabinet,  the  unfortunate  resort  to  Irish 
coercion,  the  still  more  unfortunate  inter- 
vention in  Egypt,  the  unexampled  run  of 
bad  luck  in  the  Soudan,  and  the  apparent 
inability  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  to  make 
up  his  own  mind  as  to  a  definite  line  of 
policy,  —  what  with  all  these  troubles  and 
the  ceaseless,  unscrupulous,  harassing  pol- 
icy of  the  Tory  opposition,  it  was  a  disas- 
trous period  for  the  true  friends  of  progress. 
Mr.  Parnell  looked  on  serenely,  aided  the 
Tories  all  he  could,  and  finally  struck  down 
the  Gladstone  government  in  June,  1885. 
Mr.  Parnell  had  become  in  ten  years'  time 
the  maker  and  unmaker  of  cabinets,  the 
first  power  in  the  state. 

In  the  general  election  of  1885  the  Irish, 
spite  of  Mr.  Davitt's  advice  to  the  con- 
trary, aided  the  Tories.  And  in  January, 
1886,  Mr.  Parnell  proved  once  more  that 
he  wielded  the  balance  of  power.  For 
Mr.  Gladstone,  having  discovered  that 
Parnellism  was  really  the  Irish  creed,  and 
that  the  moderate  or  Shaw  party  was  wiped 
out  of  existence,  took  up  the  Home  Rule 
cause.  Whereupon  Mr.  Parnell's  '85  fol- 
lowers joined  the  Liberals,  and  with  one 
blow  struck  the  Salisbury  ministry  from 
office.  Twice  within  six  months  had  Mr. 
Parnell  made  and  unmade  cabinets. 

I  shall  not  recount  the  events  of  the 
last  three  years  since  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Home  Rule  bill  and  the  ad- 
vent of  Lord  Salisbury  to  office.  They 
are  fresh  in  the  memories  of  all ;  and  in 
England  the  story  is  now  tedious  beyond 
expression.  The  interesting  questions  are 
rather,  What  has  Mr.  Parnell  accomplished 
and  what  is  his  position  as  regards  Ireland 
and  the  English  parties?  How  far  has  his 
influence  made  for  genuine  progress  ? 

These  questions  are  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult and  cannot  be  answered  in  a  word. 
As  regards  Ireland,  it  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Parnell  has  on  the  one  hand  accomplished 
a  great  and  beneficent  revolution,  which 
apparently  no  other  man  could  have  ac- 
complished. Irish  agitation  was  formerly 
vague,  sporadic,  and  unmethodical,  marked 
by  purposeless  assassinations  and  useless 
acts  of  vengeance  of  all  kinds.  Mr.  Par- 
nell has  methodized  and  rationalized  Irish 
agitation,  and  has  welded  his  followers  into 
a  solid  phalanx.  He  has  taught  the  Irish 
that  instead  of  firing  old  blunderbusses  at 
Dublin  officials  or  Connemara  landlords  it 
is  better  to  make  such  use   of  the  legal 
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forms  and  political  institutions  that  are 
open  to  them  as  may  cause  the  maximum 
of  annoyance  to  their  opponents.  His  agi- 
tation has  always  been  rational,  it  has  relied 
on  argument,  and  he  has  promised  little 
that  he  has  not  been  able  to  perform.  It 
is  no  small  achievement  for  a  young  man 
without  wealth,  eloquence,  genius,  or  large 
experience  to  become  in  a  few  years  the 
most  generally  respected  personality  in  the 
British  Parliament ;  yet  this  is  exactly  Par- 
nell's  achievement.  And  in  the  respect 
paid  to  Mr.  Parnell  there  is  ipso  facto  an  in- 
creased respect  paid  to  his  country.  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour  may  sneer  in 
public,  before  Tory  packed  audiences,  at 
Ireland  ;  but  they  fear  her  all  the  same. 
I  do  not  contend  that  the  Parnellite  party 
as  a  whole  commands  much  respect ;  but 
undoubtedly  Ireland  occupies  a  relatively 
more  important  position  in  Parliament  than 
it  did  half  a  century  ago.  This  is  in  no 
small  measure  due  to  Mr.  Parnell.  Eng- 
lish politicians  are  not  greatly  affected  by 
bursts  of  eloquence  ;  they  largely  discount 
rhetorical  nourishes ;  but  they  are  always 
impressed  by  practical  sagacity.  Mr. 
Parnell  is  the  embodiment  of  this  quality. 
And  no  one  can  doubt  that  Mr.  Parnell 
has  brought  Irish  self-government  within  a 
measurable  distance  of  settlement.  As 
recently  as  1874,  as  I  have  said,  Home 
Rule  was  opposed  by  Tory  and  Liberal 
alike,  and  was  treated  merely  as  an  aca- 
demic question,  scarcely  worth  the  consid- 
eration of  practical  men.  Mr.  Parnell 
has  changed  all  that.  He  has  compelled 
one  English  party  to  declare  for  Home 
Rule ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  politician 
in  England  who  does  not  know  that  the 
Conservative  party  was  prepared  to  con- 
cede Home  Rule  in  1885,  and  will  again 
be  prepared  to  execute  a  volte  face  as 
soon  as  the  game  of  "  Unionism"  is  up. 
No  doubt  it  may  be  urged  that  the  politi- 
cal evolution  has  necessitated  all  this,  and 
that  is  quite  true.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
the  evolution  of  events  is  aided  or  hin- 
dered by  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  the 
individuals  who  direct  public  movements. 
He  would  be  a  very  ill-informed  person 
who  would  not  admit  that  the  successful 
outcome  of  the  American  Revolution  was 
due  in  some  degree  to  the  wisdom  of 
Washington  and  his  associates.  And  it  is 
to  the  ability  of  Mr.  Parnell  to  use  events 
and   to    take    advantage   of  the    situation 


which  he  found  when  he  entered  public 
life  that  we  must  ascribe  the  success 
which  has  attended  his  movement. 

Every  one  will  admit  that  the  foregoing 
remarks  indicate  pure  good  as  resulting 
from  the  Parnell  movement.  But  that 
movement  has  yielded  fruit  of  a  more 
dubious  character.  For  it  has  (1)  greatly 
strengthened  one-man  power  in  Ireland  ; 
(2)  weakened  Irish  nationalism;  and  (3) 
fostered  Irish  conservatism.  Some  per- 
sons will  of  course  regard  the  two  latter 
results  as  beneficial ;  but  there  are  very 
many  who  deplore  entirely  this  whole  side 
of  the  Parnell  movement. 

In  no  other  country  in  the  world  does 
any  one  man  now  wield  the  influence 
which  Mr.  Parnell  exerts  in  Ireland.  Bis- 
marck and  Gladstone  are  the  only  two 
personalities  beside  Parnell  who  now  dom- 
inate over  large  masses  of  men.  But 
neither  Bismarck  nor  Gladstone  can  nomi- 
nate and  elect  candidates  for  scores  of 
constituencies  or  carry  the  votes  of  his 
party  in  his  pocket.  Both  these  things 
Parnell  does.  There  is  really  next  to  no 
freedom  of  election  in  Ireland.  If  a 
parliamentary  vacancy  occurs,  nothing  is 
done  till  Mr.  Parnell  is  consulted.  He 
decides  who  the  candidate  shall  be,  and 
the  person  selected  by  him  is  nominated 
and  elected  without  the  voters  being  in 
any  way  considered.  Thus  Mr.  Parnell's 
party  is  dependent  upon  him,  and  each 
man  owes  to  him  something  very  like 
personal  allegiance.  As  a  result  of  this 
the  Irish  members  are  mere  delegates, 
whose  votes  are  at  Mr.  Parnell's  disposal. 
The  most  signal  illustration  of  this  oc- 
curred in  the  divisions  in  Parliament  on 
the  royal  grants.  Mr.  Labouchere  and 
the  Radicals,  representing  the  undoubted 
sentiment  of  every  Radical  in  the  country 
and  of  not  a  few  Conservatives,  opposed 
resolutely  any  further  grants  to  royalty. 
One  would  have  supposed  that  the  Irish, 
among  whom  there  is  much  republican 
sentiment,  and  who  certainly  owe  no  favors 
to  royalty,  would  have  voted  with  the 
Radical  party ;  more  especially  as  it  is 
the  Radicals  who  have  espoused  the  Irish 
cause  and  made  sacrifices  for  it.  But  Mr. 
Parnell,  for  reasons  best  known  to  him- 
self, had  decided  to  support  the  royal 
grants ;  he  ordered  his  party  to  vote  with 
him,  and,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the 
Radicals,  they  followed  him  like  a  flock 
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of  sheep.  There  is  secretly  great  irrita- 
tion among  some  of  the  Irish  members 
at  this  despotic  rule ;  but  no  one  dares  at 
present  openly  rebel,  or  Mr.  Parnell  would 
speedily  find  means  to  silence  the  rebel, 
and  probably  to  eject  him  from  the  party. 

It  may  be  that  this  despotism  is  neces- 
sary ;  but  it  is  a  melancholy  necessity  and 
is  working  out  great  mischief  in  Ireland. 
For  what  the  Irish  need  above  all  things  is 
the  self-reliance  of  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can character ;  instead  of  which  all  sense 
of  personal  initiative  and  responsibility  is 
taken  from  them,  and  they  are  left  as  so 
many  pawns  to  be  moved  at  their  leader's 
pleasure.  That  is  a  bad  thing  for  any 
nation. 

Secondly,  the  Parnell  leadership  is 
weakening  Irish  nationalism.  This  would 
be  good  if  the  Irish  were  becoming  more 
cosmopolitan ;  but  they  are  not.  The 
weak  side  of  the  parliamentary  game 
which  Mr.  Parnell  has  chosen  from  the 
first  to  play  is  that  lobbying  and  manipu- 
lation and  some  degree  even  of  intrigue 
are  necessarily  substituted  for  the  less 
successful  but  more  manly  and  candid 
policy  of  violence  and  defiance.  Mr. 
Parnell  has  made  of  his  party  the  mere 
tail  of  the  English  Liberals.  If  it  better 
suited  his  purpose  (as  it  did  in  1885),  he 
would  make  it  the  tail  of  the  Conserva- 
tives. It  is  no  longer  an  independent 
national  force ;  it  is  the  mere  wing  of  an 
army.  A  position  of  this  kind  destroys, 
or  at  any  rate  partly  weakens,  powerful 
and  generous  sentiments  and  enthrones 
management  as  the  object  of  worship.  I 
admit  that,  given  Mr.  Parnell's  method 
and  object,  this  result  is  inevitable  ;  never- 
theless, it  is  to  be  deplored.  It  presents 
the  Irish  party  in  the  character  of  bargain- 
ers, as  also  did  O'ConnelFs  alliance  with  the 
Whigs.  Cavour  found  the  same  problem  in 
Italy.  He,  like  Mr.  Parnell,  preferred  diplo- 
macy and  management  to  revolutionary  re- 
volt :  and  he  was  certainly  successful,  which 
in  politics  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  But 
though  we  admire  Cavour's  subtle  Italian 
finesse,  we  do  not  feel  for  him  that  gen- 
erous admiration  which  we  reserve  for 
Garibaldi  and  Mazzini.  Nor,  spite  of  the 
praise  we  must  bestow  on  his  tactics,  can 
we  feel  for  Mr.  Parnell  that  affectionate 
admiration  which  we  freely  offer  to  such 
unselfish  enthusiasts  as  John  Mitchell  and 
Michael  Davitt.     The  intrigue  and  diplo- 


macy of  Cavour  have  weakened  that  almost 
religious  sentiment  which  Mazzini  had 
aroused  in  Italy  ;  and  the  like  qualities  in 
the  Parnell  leadership  are  producing  sim- 
ilar results  in  Ireland.  It  is  apparently 
the  price  which  nations  must  pay  for  the 
adoption  of  what  are  called  "  constitu- 
tional "  methods. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Parnell  move- 
ment has  fostered  Irish  conservatism. 
Ireland  is  peculiar  in  that  it  is  almost  un- 
touched by  the  modern  spirit  which  shows 
itself  all  over  Europe  as  Socialism.  Eco- 
nomically Ireland  is  pretty  much  where 
England  was  upwards  of  a  century  ago. 
Only  a  single  corner  of  the  island  is  given 
up  to  industrialism  ;  and  there  theological 
bigotry  still  obscures  the  great  modern 
social  and  industrial  questions.  People  in 
Ulster  are  still  busy  about  matters  that 
people  in  England  have  ceased  to  discuss 
for  two  centuries.  Throughout  the  rest 
of  the  country  there  are  farmers  and 
peasants  carrying  on  limited  agricultural 
operations.  This  naturally  makes  for  con- 
servatism. But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
exactions  and  robbery  of  the  landlords 
have  produced  a  spirit  of  revolt.  That 
spirit  found  voice  and  utterance  in  the 
Land  League,  which,  as  I  have  said,  was 
essentially  socialistic  in  its  inception.  But 
what  with  the  backward  economic  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
necessity  for  blending  the  economic  with 
the  political  movement  on  the  other,  the 
socialistic  element  of  the  Land  League 
has  been  well-nigh  strangled.  Mr.  Parnell 
and  his  parliamentary  entourage  have  been 
permitted  to  take  the  sting  out  of  the 
Land  League  movement. 

Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  know  noth- 
ing about  economics,  and  their  only  notion 
of  dealing  with  the  Irish  land  question  is  to 
convert  the  Irish  tenants  into  petty  land- 
lords. All  who  know  anything  of  the  dire 
consequences  of  this  policy  in  France  and 
Germany  know  that  to  create  a  class  of 
small  proprietors  is  to  erect  a  barrier 
of  ignorance,  selfishness,  and  petty  huck- 
stering, against  which  the  waves  of  prog- 
ress beat  in  vain.  It  is  the  French  peas- 
antry which  welcomed  and  sustained  the 
humiliations  of  the  infamous  Second  Em- 
pire ;  it  is  the  German  peasantry  which 
to-day  supports  the  grinding  tyranny  of 
Bismarckian  rule ;  and  if  Mr.  Parnell's 
idea  is  carried  out,  the  Irish  peasantry  will 
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be  converted  into  defenders  of  the  "  rights 
of  property,"  and  strong  opponents  of  the 
new  Radical  movement  in  Great  Britain. 
Already  the  Salisbury  ministry  is  working 
towards  this  end.  By  its  land  purchase 
bills  it  is  at  the  same  time  offering  big 
baits  to  landlords,  and  winning  over  Irish 
tenants  to  the  so-called  cause  of  "  law  and 
order."  Now,  both  law  and  order  are 
good  things,  and  a  contented  people  is 
good  also,  provided  its  content  is  based 
on  rational  grounds.  But  if  those  are 
right  who  contend  that  the  path  of  evolu- 
tion lies  in  the  socialistic  development, 
and  that  peasant  proprietorship  is  a  retro- 
grade movement,  then  it  must  be  inferred 
that  the  agrarian  side  of  the  Parnell  move- 
ment is  greatly  to  be  deplored. 

There  are  many  people  in  England,  there 
are,  I  know,  some  men  of  intelligence  even 
in  America,  who  seriously  believe  that  Mr. 
Parnell  is  a  dangerous  revolutionist  in  favor 
of  a  policy  of  violence.  There  cannot  be 
a  more  absurd  delusion,  as  the  evidence  in 
the  tedious  Parnell  Commission  has  abun- 
dantly shown.  All  advanced  people  in 
England  only  wish  that  Mr.  Parnell  were 
a  revolutionist ;  what  they  complain  of  is 
that  he  is  not.  Many  of  them  think  that 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  colleagues  have  ex- 
ploited and  emasculated  a  revolutionary 
movement.  So  far  as  Mr.  Parnell  has  any 
definite  politics,  he  is  unquestionably  con- 
servative and  merely  national.  It  is  this 
fact  which  has  largely  severed  the  Irish 
movement  from  Continental  sympathy. 
All  progressive  people  in  Europe  sym- 
pathize with  Ireland  as  against  the  British 
government ;  but  they  take  comparatively 
little  interest  in  a  struggle  which  wears  for 
them  not  only  a  merely  local  but  a  dis- 
tinctly conservative  character.  The  truth 
probably  is  that  Mr.  Parnell  does  represent 
better  than  any  other  man  the  average 
Irish  sentiment.  Irishmen  generally  are 
not  even  radical,  still  less  revolutionary; 
they  love  to  get  hold  of  property,  and 
when  rich  are  as  conservative  as  any  peo- 
ple in  the  world.  Given  a  people  largely 
conservative,  a  backward  economic  condi- 
tion, and  an  absence  of  sound  economic 
knowledge,  and  the  Parnell  leadership  is 
the  best  kind  of  result  you  are  likely  to 
have 

And  now  in  the  last  place,  I  must  con- 
sider the  influence  of  the  Parnell  move- 
ment on  the  political  situation  in  England. 


This  is  more  interesting  and  of  greater 
intrinsic  importance  than  the  results  of 
Parnellism  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Parnell  has, 
whether  intentionally  or  not,  done  a  great 
work  for  England.  He  has  revealed  to 
English  people  the  weak  side  of  their  po- 
litical system,  and  he  has  helped  forward 
the  all-important  social  question  in  Eng- 
land. As  I  have  pointed  out,  Mr.  Parnell 
had  the  perspicacity  to  perceive  that  Par- 
liament was  the  pivot  of  the  English  sys- 
tem, which  could  only  work  properly  when 
there  was  a  well-defined  solid  party  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Commons.  English 
politicians,  who  were  never  tired  of  lauding 
their  system,  and,  who  for  the  most  part 
seriously  imagined  they  had  reached  final- 
ity, received  a  rude  shock  when  Mr. 
Parnell  with  his  third  party  dislocated  the 
whole  parliamentary  mechanism,  and  upset 
this  little  political  house  of  cards.  The 
disintegration  has  spread  with  wonderful 
rapidity ;  groups  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  old  parties,  and  these  groups  will  extend 
and  still  further  subdivide.  The  House 
of  Commons  now  exhibits  the  following 
groups :  Conservatives  pure  and  simple, 
which  is  the  largest  and  best-defined 
group ;  Troy  Democrats,  who  look  to 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  as  their  leader, 
and  whose  creed  is  a  curious  jumble  of 
Toryism,  Radicalism,  and  Socialism  ;  Glad- 
stonians  pure  and  simple,  who,  judging 
from  the  divisions  on  the  royal  grants, 
constitute  a  very  small  number ;  Liberal 
Unionists  so  called,  which  merely  means 
Whig  writ  large  ;  Radicals,  who  are  not 
definitely  organized,  but  who  generally  look 
to  Mr.  Labouchere  for  guidance ;  Irish 
Nationalists  under  Mr.  Parnell.  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  should  add  the  three  or 
four  followers  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  : 
they  will  probably  not  survive  the  general 
election.  Mr.  Cunningham e  Graham,  who 
is  an  avowed  Socialist,  may  perhaps  be 
.  held  to  form  a  party  by  himself.  Then  the 
Radicals  are  apt  to  be  divided  among 
themselves  by  the  lines  of  nationality  ;  for 
the  Scotch  and  Welsh  Radicals,  noting 
the  success  of  Parnellism,  have  now  de- 
veloped the  art  of  combining  for  national 
purposes.  Indeed,  Scottish  Home  Rule  is 
becoming  a  most  formidable  factor  in 
British  politics. 

No  doubt,  so  long  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
lives,  his  personal  influence  will  keep  the 
various  sections  of  what  I  suppose  we  must 
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still  call  the  Liberal  party  together.  .  But 
wonderful  as  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  physical 
and  intellectual  vigor,  it  is  manifest  that 
his  time  is  but  short.  When  he  is  gone 
none  can  take  his  place,  and  the  disinte- 
gration already  begun  will  advance  with 
rapid  strides.  It  will  be  aided  by  the  prog- 
ress of  Socialism.  No  one  can  understand 
the  condition  of  British  politics  unless  he 
sees  that  the  new  Socialist  movement  is  the 
dominant  factor  in  the  situation.  For  ob- 
vious reasons  Socialism  makes  greater  prog- 
ress in  Liberal  than  in  Tory  ranks.  The 
one  vital  question,  therefore,  in  England  is, 
What  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  Liberal 
leaders  towards  Socialism?  Upon  this 
point  the  Liberals  are  at  sixes  and  sevens. 
Some,  like  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  are  ultra-indi- 
vidualists and  conservative  in  everything  but 
the  name.  Others  are  halting  between  two 
opinions.  Some  are  for  nationalizing  land, 
others  for  individual  ownership.  Some  are 
for  legislative  interference  with  the  hours 
of  adult  labor  ;  others  are  for  a  theoretical 
"freedom  of  contract,"  which  as  a  matter 
of  fact  every  one  knows  does  not  exist.  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  the  other  leaders  steadily 
ignore  all  social  questions,  as  far  as  they 
can,  in  Parliament  and  the  country  gener- 
ally ;  but  in  London  they  are  compelled 
to  face  them,  and  they  deliver  accordingly 
in  London  quasi-socialistic  speeches  and 
put  forth  for  London  audiences  quasi-social- 
istic programmes.  So  the  Liberal  party 
has  a  kind  of  Janus-face,  —  Socialism  for 
London,  and  mere  Liberalism  for  the  small 
towns  and  the  country  districts.  This  may 
do  for  a  season,  but  the  time  of  clearage 
must  arrive. 

Now  it  was  Parnellism  which  brought 
about  this  disintegration,  or  rather  which 
helped  to  reveal  to  the  English  people  the 
inherent  contradictions  already  latent  in 
their  system.  The  thorough  discussion  of 
the  Irish  land  question  prepared  the  way 
for  the  discussion  of  the  far  vaster  ques- 
tion of  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  Irish  question,  the 
masses  began  dimly  to  see,  lay  the  whole 
question  of  property.  And  though,  as  I 
have  said,  Parnellism  is  conservative  and 
even  reactionary  on  the  land  question,  it 
stimulated  powerfully  beyond  any  contro- 
versy the  discussion  of  the  labor  question 
in  England.  And  the  condition  of  Eng- 
land, with  its  vast  and  crowded  cities,  its 
desperate  struggle  for  life,  its  highly  de- 


veloped industries,  the  degraded  state  of 
its  lower  classes,  its  masses  of  unemployed 
labor,  and  its  advanced  economic  develop- 
ment, enlarged  and  transformed  the  prob- 
lem, until  what  had  been  in  Ireland  a 
paltry  question  of  rent  reduction  and  se- 
cure tenure  became  in  England  a  question 
reaching  down  to  the  fundamental  bases 
of  society. 

Superficial  persons  will  say  that  to  help 
in  the  work  of  disintegration  is  a  poor  ser- 
vice to  render.  But  what  if  the  disinte- 
gration is  inevitable?  The  claim  made 
for  Mr.  Parnell  is  that  he  helped  on  a 
necessary  and  inevitable  process.  The 
contradictions  inherent  in  the  system  ex- 
isted before  Mr.  Parnell  came  to  the  light ; 
he  has  merely  revealed  them  to  men.  The 
man  who  shows  you  that  your  house  is 
tumbling  about  your  ears  renders  you  a 
service,  no  matter  what  his  motive  may 
be.  This  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Parnell, 
intentionally  or  not,  has  done. 

Mr.  Parnell  then  has  ( i )  rendered  self- 
government  for  Ireland  inevitable;  (2) 
split  up  the  English  parties  into  groups  ; 
(3)  indirectly  stimulated  the  labor  move- 
ment in  Great  Britain.  What  will  be  the 
nature  of  his  influence  when  Irish  Home 
Rule  is  in  one  way  or  another  an  accom- 
plished fact?  It  is  said  that  when  that 
day  comes  he  will  retire  definitively  from 
public  life.  But  whether  he  retires  or  not, 
his  influence  will  remain  in  Ireland ;  and 
of  what  nature  will  that  influence  be  ? 
Home  Rule  once  achieved,  Ireland  will 
for  the  first  time  be  in  a  healthy  state 
politically,  for  she  will  have  her  own  par- 
ties, formed  on  natural  lines.  The  great 
Home  Rule  party  will  no  longer  be  one 
mighty  phalanx,  but  will  be  split  up  into 
conservative  and  advanced  sections.  The 
great  mass  of  Irishmen  will,  I  believe,  form 
a  centre  party,  holding  the  general  ideas 
of  Mr.  Parnell.  It  will  be  a  party  of  small 
proprietors  who  will  desire  to  govern  Ire- 
land in  their  own  interests.  It  will  be 
practically  conservative,  narrow  in  sympa- 
thy and  aim  ;  in  short  (allowing  for  differ- 
ence of  nationality),  not  unlike  the  class  of 
peasant  owners  in  France.  Opposed  to  this 
will  be  the  Irish  Radical  party  under  Mr. 
Davitt,  tending  towards  Socialism,  and 
keenly  in  sympathy  with  the  advanced 
movement  in  Great  Britain.  This  party 
will  be  strongest  in  Ulster.  There  will  be 
a    small   Fenian  revolutionary  party,   still 
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trying  to  keep  up  the  old  anti-English 
feeling,  but  always  decreasing  in  impor- 
tance. And  in  the  fourth  place  there  will 
be  the  party  of  bigotry  and  bitterness,  i.e., 
the  Orange  faction,  wrhich  can  only  die 
out  with  the  progress  of  culture  and  the 
development  of  a  general  national  senti- 
ment. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  general  diagnosis, 
it  will  become  evident  that  Mr.  Parnell 
has  performed  a  singular  and  paradoxical 
feat.  For  while  on  the  one  hand  he  has 
enormously  stimulated  what  is  called  the 
New  Radicalism  {i.e.,  quasi-Socialism)  in 
Great  Britain,  has  broken  up  the  English 
party  system,  and  rendered  the  political 
transformation  of  Great  Britain  certain  — 
all  of  which  achievements  are  distinctly 
revolutionary ;  he  has,  on  the  other  side, 
added  a  new  force  to  British  conservatism, 
i.e.,  the  force  of  the  Irish  peasant  class, 
for  the  creation  of  which  he  is  working. 
Conservative  though  he  undoubtedly  is, 
Mr.  Parnell  has  thus  earned  the  gratitude 
of  both  sections  in  Great  Britain.     He  has 


aided  alike  conservatism  and  radicalism, 
has  made  both  for  order  and  progress. 
Most  of  the  contemporary  English  criticism 
on  him  is  utterly  worthless,  because  written 
by  mere  partisans  who  do  not  in  the  least 
comprehend  him  and  who  are  unable  to 
see  a  single  yard  ahead.  Those  who  know 
a  good  deal  of  the  inner  history  of  the 
Parnell  movement  and  who,  like  myself, 
are  not  committed  to  any  partisan  posi- 
tion, see  in  Mr.  Parnell  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  figures  of  our  time.  A  man 
of  inflexible  purpose,  with  the  iron  hand 
under  the  velvet  glove,  without  eloquence 
or  genius,  but  with  a  cool,  clear  head,  he 
has  welded  together  the  Irish  people  as  no 
other  leader  could  have  done,  and  he  has 
met  and  baffled  English  statesmen  on  their 
own  ground.  He  was  above  all  things  the 
man  for  the  situation ;  no  other  person 
could  have  done  the  kind  of  work  he  has 
done.  Just  what  that  work  has  been  I 
have  attempted  to  describe.  How  far  my 
prevision  is  accurate  the  coming  years  will 
soon  reveal. 


AT    MIDNIGHT. 

By  Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 


Tell  me,  glowing  stars  on  high, 
Do  I  perish  when  I  die? 
Or  shall  I  be  ever  I? 

Will  my  spirit  have  re-birth 
And  regain  the  things  of  worth 
When  my  dust  returns  to  earth? 

Ye  too  perish,  ye  too  fall : 
Flash  a  moment  —  then  the  pall : 
Is  that  typical  of  all? 

Boundless  depths  of  glowing  spheres, 
Changeless  in  the  changing  years, 
Seem  to  negative  our  fears  ! 

Yet  your  changeless  is  all  change  ! 
Fleeting,  flying  on,  ye  range 
Through  the  vortex  vast  and  strange. 

Other  creatures,  other  men, 
Cling  upon  you,  live  —  and  then 
Do  they  die  and  live  again? 


THE    DAY    AT    TWO    LIGHTS, 

By   Celia  Parker   Woolley. 


CIS  WEATHERBROOKE  and  Lois, 
her  niece,  had  taken  summer  quar- 
ters on  Peak's  Island .  Miss  Weather- 
brooke  was  forty  years  old,  and  at  this  time 
just  double  her  niece's  age.  The  two  re- 
sembled each  other  sufficiently  to  attest 
the  relationship,  though  the  younger  Lois 
had  the  slim  and  supple  figure  of  her  years, 
which  made  the  older  look  at  her  some- 
times with  a  retrospective  sigh.  Not  often, 
however ;  for  Miss  Weatherbrooke  had  a 
busy  and  cheerful  mind  which  harbored 
few  regrets.  She  was  still  in  the  twenties 
when  she  foresaw  she  should  never  marry, 
and  casting  about  for  some  compensatory 
vocation,  found  it  in  the  twofold  pursuit  of 
philanthropy  and  conchology.  She  was 
chief  director  of  an  industrial  school  for 
boys,  and  the  time  left  over  from  duties  of 
this  kind  was  given  to  her  collection  of 
shells  and  the  easy  guardianship  of  her 
niece. 

Lois  was  very  proud  of  her  aunt,  though 
she  sometimes  felt  the  burden  of  a  rela- 
tionship that  imposed  expectations  of  a 
difficult  order  respecting  herself  among 
the  latter's  acquaintances.  For  Lois,  the 
niece,  was  not  an  exceptional  character, 
unless  for  her  unfailing  good  nature  and 
common  sense.  She  was  the  real  care- 
taker of  the  two,  superintending  the  house- 
work, that  her  aunt  might  have  time  for 
her  outside  pursuits  —  making  her  own 
dresses,  reading  the  magazines,  and  writ- 
ing letters  to  her  accepted  lover,  Harry 
Blanchard.  The  friends  of  the  betrothed 
couple  approved  the  match  because  of  the 
striking  contrast  between  the  two  —  not 
the  best  reason,  but  as  good  as  third  par- 
ties are  usually  able  to  muster  in  affairs  of 
that  kind.  They  had  been  engaged  since 
the  young  man's  junior  year  at  college,  and 
since  his  graduation  had  been  almost  con- 
stant companions,  living  in  the  handsome 
retired  city  of  Hartford.  Young  Blan- 
chard had  graduated  with  his  share  of  the 
honors,  filling  the  place  of  class  poet. 
He  had  a  decided  talent  for  versification, 
which  had  received  marked  encourage- 
ment from  two  or  three  editorial  magnates, 
and  brought  him  into  notice  as  a  rising 


young  poet.  The  past  winter  he  had  pub- 
lished a  small  volume  of  verse  entitled 
The  Sphinx,  and  Other  Poems ;  the  con- 
tents being  a  mixture  of  Keats  and  Henry 
George,  the  main  poem  dealing  with  the 
unsettled  social  conditions  of  the  age,  in 
thin  metaphoric  disguise,  conceived  in  a 
beauty-loving  imagination,  that  would  have 
redressed  all  human  wrong  by  making  taste 
and  conscience  convertible  terms. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
lovers  had  not  been  married  sooner,  save 
that  they  were  happy  enough  in  their 
present  state  ;  but  Lois  had  been  recently 
persuaded  to  consent  to  an  indefinite  date 
hovering  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
Thanksgiving.  Miss  Weatherbrooke,  who 
dreaded  the  separation  from  her  niece 
more  than  she  liked  to  say,  tried  to  make 
objection. 

"  You'll  have  to  see  more  of  each  other 
than  ever  then,"  she  argued,  querulously. 

Lois  laughed.  "  I  think  it  is  for  some 
such  reason  that  Harry  wants  to  marry." 

"And  it  signifies  little,  I  suppose,  what 
any  one  else  wants." 

"  Dear  Aunt,  what  is  the  use  of  being 
engaged  if  we  are  not  sometime  to  marry  ? 
And  you  know  you  are  as  fond  of  Harry 
as  his  own  mother  is." 

"  Humph  !  If  you  ever  did  any  useful 
reading,  Lois,  you  would  know  that  poets 
make  very  uncertain  husbands.  There's 
Shelley  and  Byron  —  " 

"And  Browning  and  Tennyson  and 
Longfellow,"  added  Lois,  gayly. 

"Lois,  don't  be  puffed  up.  Tennyson 
wasn't  made  in  a  day." 

Naturally  the  Blanchards,  consisting  of 
mother  and  son,  had  also  decided  to  spend 
the  summer  in  Maine,  selecting  the  large 
hotel  at  Cushing's  as  their  stopping-place, 
—  Mrs.  Blanchard,  with  a  well-bred  woman's 
regard  for  the  becoming,  quietly  ignoring 
all  the  hints  she  received  about  the  supe- 
rior location  at  Peak's.  She  was  a  pleasant 
old  lady,  with  aristocratic  gray  puffs  on 
each  side  of  her  motherly  face,  and  the 
placid  manners  of  one  accustomed  to  the 
cushioned  side  of  things.  One  day  was 
much  like  another  with  her,  marked  chief! v 
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by  the  weather  and  the  varying  state  of  the 
cook's  temper.  The  mental  currents  that 
kept  Miss  Weatherbrooke  in  a  condition 
of  effervescent  excitement  over  everything 
going  on,  from  the  arrival  of  the  daily 
boats  to  the  approaching  comet,  never 
disturbed  Mrs.  Blanchard. 

The  lovers  had  no  reason  to  complain 
of  the  loss  of  each  other's  society.  The 
region  of  Casco  Bay,  with  its  innumerable 
points  of  interest,  the  beautiful  green  isles 
that  dot  the  waters  of  the  harbor,  the 
broken  picturesque  coast  of  Cape  Eliza- 
beth, Breakwater  Light,  and  Fort  Gorges, 
and  the  pleasant  old  seaport  town  on  the 
coast,  offered  unending  invitations,  and  a 
new  excursion  was  planned  each  day.  The 
sandy  reaches  of  Old  Orchard  and  Ferry 
were  but  a  few  hours'  ride  away ;  and  that 
other  treasured  place  of  resort,  "  The 
Mountains,"  was  within  reach  of  a  half- 
day's  journey  by  rail.  Thus  the  summer 
days,  busy  and  dreamful,  passed  quickly. 

The  young  people  expressed  a  decided 
preference  for  the  sea,  but  their  elders 
pronounced  always  in  favor  of  the  land 
excursions.  Both  Mrs.  Blanchard  and 
Miss  Weatherbrooke  regarded  the  little 
sailing-craft  which  Blanchard  had  bought 
with  the  darkest  apprehensions.  They 
hoped  their  fears  would  be  shared  by  Lois, 
but  in  vain.  At  the  first  invitation  she 
stepped  confidently  to  her  seat  in  the  stern, 
and  looked  about  her  with  expectant  eyes. 

"  You  will  have  to  steer,  Lois,"  he  said, 
as  he  took  his  place,  and  began  disen- 
tangling the  ropes. 

"  It  seems  to  me  Lois  had  much  better 
sit  still  in  her  place,"  said  her  aunt,  watch- 
ing them  from  the  pier.  She  would  have 
liked  to  bid  her  niece  hold  on  to  the  sides 
of  the  boat,  as  she  would  a  child. 

"The  wind  is  rising  ;  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
go,"  Mrs.  Blanchard  said,  in  an  uneasy 
tone,  as  a  light  whiff  caught  the  lace  scarf 
about  her  neck. 

"  We  couldn't  go  sailing  without  a  little 
wind,  you  know,"  her  son  replied,  with  a 
respectful  smile.  He  spread  the  little 
sheet,  which  caught  the  light  breeze,  flut- 
teringly  at  first,  like  a  bird  trying  its  wing, 
then  filling  itself  with  a  deep,  strong  breath, 
and  bearing  them  away. 

"  ]f  Lois  were  afraid,  she  wouldn't  say 
jo,"  Miss  Weatherbrooke  observed,  as  the 
boat  moved  off.  "That's  always  the  way. 
If  it  is  a  lover  that  is  to  do  the  sailing, 


they'd  rather  be  upset  than  show  a  lack  of 
confidence." 

"You  don't  really  think  they'll  be  up- 
set?" exclaimed  the  other,  in  alarm. 
"  The  day  is  very  mild." 

"  Oh  !  it's  these  sudden  squalls  that  do 
the  mischief." 

"  Then  why  did  we  let  them  go?"  was 
the  distressed  reply.  "  If  you  would  for- 
bid Lois  going  with  him  —  " 

"  Or  if  you  would  forbid  him  asking  her. 
It's  of  no  use,  Mrs.  Blanchard.  Young 
people  were  never  so  headstrong  as  now- 
adays. After  all,"  she  went  on,  reassur- 
ingly, "  I  suppose  the  people  who  do  come 
back  outnumber  those  who  don't,  else 
they  wouldn't  be  continually  repeating  their 
silly  experiment.  It's  the  principle  of  the 
thing  I  object  to." 

Lois,  keeping  a  bright  lookout  ahead, 
and  pointing  the  green  bow  now  in  this 
direction,  now  in  that,  to  test  her  skill, 
still  had  time  to  exchange  a  few  confi- 
dences with  Harry. 

"Your  mother  is  really  frightened,  I 
think,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  that  tried  to 
be  sympathetic. 

"You  are  not?"  he  replied,  question^ 
ingly,  and  with  admiring  eyes. 

"  No  ;  but  that  is  my  ignorance." 

"  Not  your  confidence  in  me,"  he  said, 
laughingly.  "Though  that  might  be  the 
same  thing." 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  she  answered, 
in  her  honest  fashion.  "  Are  you  a  good 
sailor?  "  she  asked,  in  an  incurious  tone,  a 
moment  after. 

"  Only  fairish." 

"  Aunt  Lois  says  there  were  nine  deaths 
by  drowning  in  the  harbor  last  year,"  Lois 
went  on,  musingly.  "  Aunt  Lois  has  such 
a  passion  for  exact  numbers." 

"  All  of  rash  young  people  who  would  go 
out  in  a  sailing-boat,  I  suppose." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  —  falling  obediently  into 
her  lover's  train  of  reasoning.  "  I  wonder 
why  no  one  counts  the  steamer  accidents." 

"  I  don't  think  there  are  any.  Steamer 
travel  is  as  safe  as  it  is  dull." 

They  had  made  a  half-circuit  of  Cush- 
ing's,  and  were  now  opposite  White  Head, 
a  mass  of  gray-seamed  rock  rising  abruptly 
from  the  sea,  in  strange  contrast  to  the 
green  sloping  descent  on  the  other  side. 
Great  caverns  had  been  worn  into  the  rock 
by  the  action  of  the  waves,  and  on  quiet 
days  like  this  offered  a  cool  and  inviting 
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retreat.  Looking  up,  Lois  saw  groups  of 
people  standing  on  the  precipitous  edge  of 
the  cliff,  looking  half  their  natural  size. 

"Where  are  we  going?"  she  asked,  as 
the  sailor  tacked  his  sail  anew. 

"  I  don't  know.  Suppose  we  try  for 
Harpswell.  Perhaps  we  shall  run  across 
Whittier's  '  Dead  Ship.'  " 

"  We  ought  to  have  brought  the  book," 
was  Lois's  practical  reply ;  but  the  other 
did  not  seem  to  need  it,  repeating  the  en- 
tire poem. 

"  I  wish  I  could  do  that,"  she  said,  en- 
viously ;  "  but  I  never  can  remember  any 
poetry,  except  yours.  I  think  I  ought  to, 
if  I  am  to  marry  a  poet." 

"  One  versifier  in  a  family  is  quite  enough. 
My  mother  likes  you  much  better  as  you 
are.  I  think  she  thanks  Heaven  daily  that 
I  did  not  fall  in  love  with  a  near-sighted 
literary  woman." 

"  Yes ;  she  expects  me  to  keep  you  in 
order.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why.  But 
don't  think  I'm  going  to  be  just  that  sort 
of  a  wife." 

"What  sort?" 

"That  spends  her  time  counting  your 
cuffs  and  handkerchiefs,  to  see  if  the 
dozens  are  all  right.  I  hate  that  fussiness 
as  much  as  Aunt  Lois  does.  Aunt  Lois 
paid  me  a  great  compliment  once,"  she 
added,  impressively. 

"  I*can  understand  her  temptation." 

"  Not  to  my  face.  I  overheard  her 
talking  to  the  rector's  wife.  '  A  good 
housekeeper  is  a  woman  who  can  grasp  a 
few  principles,'  she  said,  '  and  not  one 
who  lets  herself  be  swamped  every  day  by 
petty  details.'  " 

"And  a  proper  consciousness  of  merit 
made  you  know  where  to  make  the  appli- 
cation, eh?  I  wish  you  cared  as  much 
for  my  compliments." 

"  I  can't,  Harry,  you  know.  Aunt  Lois 
is  not  partial,  and  she  never  praises  me 
unless  her  conscience  compels  her." 

"  Well,  my  conscience,  or  something 
like  it,  has  been  urging  me  for  several 
minutes  to  say  how  pretty  you  look  there, 
with  your  hat  off,  under  that  red  parasol." 

"Thank  you,  dear.  I'm  getting  sun- 
burned ;  but  nothing  of  that  sort  has 
power  to  impair  this  choice  mulatto  com- 
plexion. And  I  have  gained  six  pounds 
since  I  came  here,  and  am  not  quite  so 
scraggy  as  I  was." 

"Go  on,"   he    said   in  an  undisturbed 


tone ;  and  drawing  near,  he  took  her 
hand,  kissed  it,  and  held  it  caressingly 
against  his  cheek.  A  light  breeze  touched 
them,  the  little  sail  sprang  and  caught  it, 
and  they  went  gently  speeding  over  the 
blue  water  for  a  half-hour  in  contented 
silence. 

"  I  don't  wonder  you  like  it,"  said  Lois, 
breaking  the  spell  with  dreamy  voice. 
"  How  lightly  she  skims  over  the  water, 
as  if  she  were  alive  and  following  only 
her  own  sweet  will  !  I  feel  as  if  we  were 
drawing  near  some  land  of  enchantment." 

"  We  are  already  in  it,"  he  replied  ;  and 
removing  his  hat  and  resting  his  elbow  on 
the  seat,  he  turned  his  face  upwards  to  hers, 
so  near  that  the  shade  of  the  rose-colored 
parasol  covered  them  both.  The  light  of 
hope  and  young  love  seemed  all  about 
them.  To  Lois  it  was  the  most  beautiful 
man's  face  in  the  world,  though  the  average 
judge  might  have  thought  it  a  shade  too 
refined  and  delicate  for  a  man's.  The 
wide,  white  brow,  pure  and  open  as  a 
child's,  showed  the  intellectual  tendencies ; 
while  the  large  gray  eyes  bespoke  both 
force  and  feeling.  The  blond  mustache 
added  a  touch  of  masculine  grace  to  the 
face ;  and  unworldliness  was  written  in 
every  feature.  Lois  had  never  yielded  the 
conviction  that  a  man  like  Harry  Blan- 
chard,  at  once  so  good  and  so  gifted,  was 
a  world  too  good  for  her.  She  never 
doubted  the  genuineness  of  his  feeling  for 
her,  which  she  declared  was  based  on 
purely  ideal  qualities  she  in  noways  pos- 
sessed. This  feeling  did  not  prevent,  but 
rather  favored  the  conclusion  that  she 
would  make  a  more  useful  wife  to  him 
than  another  woman  would  ;  although,  as 
she  said,  she  did  not  mean  to  degenerate 
into  the  merely  useful  and  practical.  Life, 
prefigured  in  the  wide  youthful  expecta- 
tions of  each,  meant  constant  and  loving 
companionship  from  this  time  on.  Yet 
they  were  by  no  means  entirely  absorbed 
in  themselves.  They  had  many  high 
thoughts  and  unselfish  ambitions,  these 
young  people,  which  they  meant  to  put 
into  daily  use  in  their  housekeeping,  along 
with  their  new  china  ;  and  which,  the  un- 
wisdom of  the  cynics  notwithstanding,  were 
not  likely  to  prove  half  so  breakable. 

"  Lois,  nothing  in  the  world  seems  so 
right  and  true  as  our  loving  each  other." 

"  I  know  it,  Harry,"  she  answered  softly. 
"  And  I  think,  too,  how  that  seems  to  set 
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everything  else  right.  Nothing  seems  very 
bad  or  hopeless  to  me  nowadays  ;  past  be- 
ing cured,  and  made  good  and  whole  some 
day,  I  mean.  I  couldn't  feel  as  Aunt  Lois 
does  about  things." 

"  That  is  because  love  is  the  only  true 
means  given  us  to  set  things  right.  That 
sounds  trite  and  commonplace,  but  it 
comes  to  every  one,  I  imagine,  like  the 
revelation  of  a  new  truth,  sooner  or  later. 
It  was  something  like  that  I  tried  to  say  in 
The  Sphinx.  Beauty  on  the  one  side, 
truth  on  the  other,  and  love  to  teach  men 
they  are  the  same.  Love,  the  great  re- 
conciler in  the  moral  world,  and  the  har- 
monizing unit  in  the  artist's." 

This  was  a  little  abstract,  and  Lois 
brought  the  talk  back  to  a  nearer  point  of 
view. 

"That  teaches  us  to  be  careful  how  we 
use  ours,  don't  you  think?" 

"Yes;  I'm  not  at  all  certain  but  that 
pleasant  West  Newton  house  ought  to 
be  abandoned  for  a  flat  in  one  of  the 
poorer  districts  in  town,  —  say  on  Cham- 
bers street." 

It  had  been  decided,  for  reasons  per- 
taining to  Blanchard's  work,  that,  when 
married,  they  should  live  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

Lois  objected  to  this  fanciful  application 
of  her  words. 

"  What  nonsense,  Harry  !  " 

"  But  in  earnest,  Lois,  I  often  ask  my- 
self how  much  a  mere  rhymester  is  likely 
to  accomplish  in  this  '  setting  things  to 
rights.'  I  sometimes  think  I  ought  to 
spend  my  time  writing  leaders  for  the 
radical  newspapers.  I  hate  the  thought 
of  a  life  of  lettered  ease  as  much  as  any 
other  form  of  indulgence.  There  isn't 
much  difference." 

"  It  won't  be  a  life  of  '  lettered  ease,'  " 
she  replied  ;  "  and  you  are  not  a  '  mere 
rhymester '  !  The  Sphinx  is  worth  a  hun- 
dred radical  leaders.  I  have  heard  you 
say  yourself  that  the  poet  was  the  world's 
greatest  inspirer." 

"  The  true  poet,  yes  ;  but  —  " 

"  Well,  we  are  not  going  to  live  in  a  flat 
on  Chambers  street." 

He  smiled. 

"  You  dear  discourager  !  "  There  was  in- 
vitation in  his  eyes,  and  she  bent  her  head. 

;-  ft  isn't  that  1  don't  want  you  to  do  hard 
things  if  they  come  to  you  ;  but  there's  no 
need  of  going  out  of  your  way  for  them. 


I  don't  believe  you  could  write  very  good 
radical  leaders,  anyway." 

"  There  is  some  comfort  in  that  thought," 
he  said,  and  stepped  back  to  his  place,  un- 
coiling the  rope  to  set  the  sail  in  another 
direction,  and  run  into  harbor  on  the 
"  Neck." 

On  their  return  they  found  that  the 
wind  had  died  with  the  setting  sun,  so 
that  they  were  obliged  to  make  the  most 
of  their  way  back  with  the  oars.  It  was 
evidently  for  this  reason  that  Aunt  Lois 
received  them  with  kindly  approval,  wait- 
ing for  them  on  the  pier  of  Cushing's,  to 
be  taken  with  her  niece  across  to  Peak's. 

"  I  told  Mrs.  Blanchard  you  would  have 
to  row  back,"  she  greeted  them,  in  a  cheer- 
ful tone  ;  and  she  went  to  bed  feeling  quite 
relieved. 

It  was  two  mornings  afterwards  that  they 
set  out  for  the  picnic  at  "Two  Lights,"  the 
rocky  point  at  the  end  of  the  cape,  where 
the  two  large  lighthouses  stand  by  one 
of  the  life-saving  stations.  They  took  a 
steamer  to  the  mainland,  and  found  the 
carriage  waiting  at  the  wharf. 

"  The  back  seat  is  reserved  for  the  old 
ladies,"  Miss  Weatherbrooke  said,  as  she 
climbed  to  her  place.  The  carriage  was 
an  odd  contrivance,  but  convenient  for 
journeys  of  this  kind.  It  was  invented  by 
one  of  the  town's  residents  and  familiarly 
called  a  "  jumpseat."  The  top  was  low, 
and  the  crown  of  Lois's  red  satin  hat 
touched  the  lining. 

"  I  have  always  told  Lois  she  was  too 
tall,"  said  her  aunt ;  and  Harry  asked  the 
driver  why  he  had  not  procured  a  carriage 
with  a  hole  in  the  roof.  The  road  led 
along  the  bluffs,  through  woods  of  waving 
birch  and  rugged  black  oaks,  with  tall  pro- 
tecting elms  reaching  above.  Patches  of 
ragged  blue  fir  showed  here  and  there,  and 
a  scent  of  northern  pines  filled  the  air. 
Wild-roses  grew  in  profusion  along  the 
roadside,  with  young  golden-rod  near.  On 
the  left  they  heard  the  breaking  surf,  and 
from  time  to  time  the  woods  opened  and 
showed  a  stretch  of  blue  sea.  Summer  cot- 
tages glanced  in  a  reserved  and  decorous 
manner  from  behind  clumps  of  trees,  and 
a  July  sun,  warm,  but  tempered  with  the 
ocean  breeze,  shone  over  all.  Leaving  the 
woods,  they  rode  through  a  small  farming 
district,  with  fields  of  ripening  grain  reach- 
ing to   the   rocky  coast.     The   harvesters 
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were  at  work,  but  paused  to  point  the  way 
to  the  pleasure-seekers.  The  horse  began 
to  show  signs  of  weariness  as  he  climbed 
the  road  leading  around  the  last  curve  to 
the  point  where  the  lighthouses  stood.  The 
travellers  sighed  the  content  they  felt  over 
the  journey's  end,  and  Lois,  before  Harry 
could  prevent,  sprang  from  the  carriage  to 
open  the  barred  gate.  With  a  merry  look 
she  raised  her  hand  to  her  hat  in  military 
salute  as  they  drove  by,  then  called  to  a 
small  boy  standing  near,  who  had  arrived 
too  late  to  perform  this  service  for  them, 
to  help  her  shut  the  gate. 

Harry  stayed  to  attend  to  the  horse,  and 
the  three  women  walked  across  the  grassy 
enclosure  to  the  light-keeper's  cottage. 
Lois,  caught  by  the  sight  of  the  waves  on 
the  rocks  below,  ran  to  the  shore.  She 
came  running  up  the  steps  just  as  Harry 
came  round  the  corner  of  the  cottage. 

"  Lois,"  said  her  aunt,  as  the  light- 
keeper's  wife  disappeared  into  the  cottage, 
"  this  woman  says  we  can  eat  our  lunch  in 
the  dining-room ;  and  she  will  give  us 
some  milk." 

"  Eat  our  lunch  in  the  house  !  "  ex- 
claimed Lois,  and  looked  in  dismay  at 
Harry,  who  showed  a  countenance  of 
proper  masculine  discontent,  which  was 
a  sufficient  reenforcement,  and  settled  that 
the  lunch  should  be  eaten  on  the  rocks. 

"  We  thought  it  might  be  more  conven- 
ient in  the  house,"  Mrs.  Blanchard  sug- 
gested, apologetically.  "We  could  take 
off  our  things." 

Mrs.  Blanchard  accomplished  the  steep 
descent  very  well  with  her  son's  assistance, 
and  Lois  followed  with  the  lunch  basket. 
They  found  a  flat  rock  for  the  table,  and 
began  to  take  out  the  provisions  at  once, 
for  they  were  undeniably  hungry. 

"What  queer-looking  rock,"  said  Lois, 
taking  up  a  piece  to  examine.  "  It  looks 
like  wood." 

And  in  truth  it  was  easy  to  believe  they 
were  sitting  in  the  midst  of  some  ancient 
forest,  felled  to  the  ground  by  the  mighty 
forces  which  shaped  the  earth  in  its  early 
formative  period,  and  hardened  by  the 
processes  of  the  ages.  Huge  trunks  of 
primeval  growth  they  seemed,  heaped  and 
piled  on  each  other  in  strange  confusion. 
Some  smaller  pieces  looked  like  strips  of 
bark  which  might  easily  be  lifted  from 
their  places,  but  did  not  prove  so. 

Miss  Weatherbrooke  joined  them  and 


looked  critically  about  her.  "  I  don't  be- 
lieve this  is  a  good  place  for  shells,"  she 
said,  and  added  that  the  boy  whom  they 
had  seen  at  the  gate  would  bring  the  milk. 

Lois,  according  to  her  habit,  had  re- 
moved her  hat,  and  sat  unprotected  under 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  There  was 
something  so  vital  and  radiant  about  Lois, 
Harry  thought,  as  he  looked  at  her.  Her 
lustrous  black  hair  gained  new  richness  of 
tint  in  the  strong  sunshine,  and  her  dark 
eyes  a  deeper  light.  She  was  dressed  in 
checked  flannel  ot  red  and  white,  belted 
with  a  heavy  crimson  scarf  that  hung  to 
her  feet.  In  Harry's  eyes  she  looked  like 
some  tropical  blossom  wafted  by  a  passing 
breeze  to  these  bare  rocks. 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  quite  safe,  sitting 
without  your  hat?"  Mrs.  Blanchard  in- 
quired, in  solicitous  tones,  from  under  her 
parasol. 

"  Lois  has  a  wild  Indian's  love  of  the 
sun,"  said  her  aunt;  "  I  think  she  has  the 
blood  of  some  Pocahontas  in  her  veins." 

They  gathered  about  the  extemporized 
table.  Two  dinner  napkins  served  as  cloth 
and  were  held  in  place  by  small  stones, 
and  thereon  was  arranged  the  miscellane- 
ous collection  of  sardines  and  pickles,  dry 
cakes  and  Saratoga  chips. 

«  We've  forgotten  the  salt  for  the  rad- 
ishes," said  Lois. 

"  If  you  had  consulted  me,  you  would 
have  forgotten  the  radishes  too,"  said  Miss 
Weatherbrooke,  who  cherished  a  few  dietary 
principles,  along  with  her  other  theories  of 
human  conduct.  "  Why  doesn't  that  boy 
bring  the  milk?"  she  demanded,  turning 
her  eyes  in  that  direction.  She  was  re- 
warded by  seeing  the  boy  coming  down 
the  long  flight  of  steps,  with  a  tin  pail  in 
his  hand. 

"  You  can  have  some  more  if  you  want 
it,"  he  said,  as  he  watched  Lois  pour  the 
last  drop  into  her  half-filled  tumbler ;  and 
they  told  him  that  they  did. 

"  Sarah '11  fetch  it.  I've  got  to  go  down 
to  the  East  meadow." 

"  I  had  a  very  interesting  talk  with  that 
boy's  mother,"  said  Miss  Weatherbrooke. 
"  She  says  they  had  a  place  on  the  Cali- 
fornia coast  once  ;  then  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Mississippi  reefs." 

"You  mean  Florida,  don't  you?"  Harry 
questioned,  correctingly. 

"  Perhaps  I  do." 

"You  were  thinking  of  the  Mississippi 
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delta,  dear.  There  is  one,  you  know," 
said  her  niece,  excusingly,  while  she  helped 
herself  to  an  olive. 

"  Think  of  such  a  life,  anyway  !  At  the 
Pacific  station  the  lighthouse  stood  ten 
miles  out  at  sea,  on  a  rock." 

"  I  suppose  they  get  used  to  it,"  Mrs. 
Blanchard  observed,  in  her  easy  tone. 

"  And  the  life-saving  service,"  Miss 
Weatherbrooke  continued,  turning  to  look 
at  the  small  frame  building  that  served  the 
needs  of  that  institution,  —  "  that's  worse 
than  the  other.  There  were  eleven  wrecks 
on  this  point  last  year,  —  I  think  it  was 
eleven,  —  and  they  saved  every  soul  on 
board." 

"  I  don't  see  why  that  makes  it  so  much 
worse  than  the  lighthouse,"  said  Harry. 

She  looked  at  him  severely.  "  I  didn't 
say  it  did.  But  who  wants  to  have  their 
feelings  harrowed  up  like  that?  They  fire 
off  rockets,  and  draw  them  in  in  a  car." 

Her  listeners  seemed  to  understand. 

"  I  wish  they  would  let  us  go  in,"  said 
Lois. 

"  They  won't,"  said  Miss  Weatherbrooke. 
"  They've  gone  into  the  city  to  order  some 
repairs.  There's  a  girl  up  at  that  house,"  she 
continued,  —  "  the  light-keeper's  daughter, 
—  not  at  all  such  a  young  woman  as  you 
would  expect  to  find  out  here.  She  has 
taken  a  two  years'  special  course  at  Welles- 
ley,  and  wants  to  find  a  place  to  teach. 
She  had  a  situation  in  Boston  last  year. 
I  told  her  about  our  Industrial  School. 
We  want  a  new  teacher  for  the  inter- 
mediates ;  but  I  can  see  she's  got  her 
mind  fixed  on  something  better  than  that. 
She's  a  very  intelligent  young  woman,  and 
she  must  be  bored  to  death  when  she's  at 
home,  I  fancy.  She  looks  something  like 
you,  Lois  ;  she's  a  pronounced  brunette, 
at  any  rate." 

"  Hush,"  said  Lois,  "  here  she  is  ;  "  and 
a  young  woman,  with  a  pail  in  her  hand, 
emerged  from  a  clump  of  raspberry  bushes 
near  the  life-service  building.  Her  face  was 
shaded  by  the  large  hat  she  wore,  but  Lois 
fancied  she  looked  displeased,  and  instantly 
conjectured  her  dislike  of  the  errand  on 
which  she  had  been  sent.  With  girlish 
sympathy  she  sprang  up  and  went  towards 
her. 

"  It  is  too  bad  to  have  troubled  you," 
she  said,  and  took  the  pail  from  her.  Miss 
Weatherbrooke  turned  to  speak  to  her,  but 
an  intruding  ant  at  that  moment  crawled 


inside  her  cuff.  Lois  returned  to  the  table 
and  emptied  the  pail.  Turning  to  hand  it 
back,  she  was  startled  at  the  expression  on 
the  girl's  face.  With  a  dull  flash  of  recog- 
nition her  eyes  had  fallen  on  Harry,  who 
sat  opposite ;  and  turning,  Lois  saw  that 
he  had  also  recognized  her.  It  seemed  to 
Lois  that  they  continued  to  gaze  at  each 
other  for  a  full  minute.  Harry  mechani- 
cally and  stiffly  touched  his  hat,  then  looked 
another  way. 

Lois  saw  the  girl's  lip  curl.  She  took  the 
pail ;  but  a  careless,  almost  contemptuous 
glance  fell  on  Lois,  who  was  looking  at  her 
with  wide,  half- frightened  eyes,  and  then 
the  girl  turned  her  back  on  them.  It  had  all 
passed  so  quickly  that  Miss  Weatherbrooke 
had  but  just  caught  her  unlucky  visitor. 
No  one  but  Lois  had  noticed  what  had 
happened,  and  Blanchard  did  not  know 
that  she  had  noticed  it.  Lois  herself 
almost  stood  ready  to  question  whether 
anything  at  all  had  occurred  ;  but  there 
was  something  in  her  breast  as  heavy  as 
lead.  The  laughing  sunshine  had  gone ; 
she  felt  now  only  its  sickening  heat.  The 
sound  of  the  waves  on  the  rocks  had  lost 
its  musical  beat,  and  reached  her  ears  in 
a  confused  roar. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Lois?  "  cried  her 
aunt.  "  You  are  buttering  your  bread 
with  the  cheese." 

She  dropped  her  knife,  and,  raising  her 
eyes,  met  Harry's.  A  troubled  expression 
lay  in  their  depths,  but  disappeared  as  he 
looked  at  her,  replaced  by  the  old  look 
she  knew  so  well,  clear  and  guileless  as  a 
child's,  and  warm  with  lover's  truth. 

"  I  was  mistaken,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  He  did  not  recognize  her." 

"  My  conscience  troubles  me  about  that 
girl,"  said  Miss  Weatherbrooke.  "  I  don't 
like  the  thought  of  her  waiting  on  us." 

"  She  seemed  a  nice  young  woman," 
said  Mrs.  Blanchard;  "  but  I  don't  see 
that  she  looks  like  Lois." 

"  Like  Lois  !  "  cried  Harry,  sharply. 

Miss  Weatherbrooke  laughed,  but  Lois 
felt  her  heart  spring  upward  like  a  bird, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  quick  tears 
rushed  to  her  eyes.  She  ran  to  the  shore 
to  hide  them. 

The  two  older  women  cleared  away  the 
remains  of  the  lunch,  and  climbed  to  the 
cottage  to  sit  out  the  rest  of  their  stay  on 
the  shaded  porch.  The  two  young  people 
went  romping  over  the  rocks.     Now  that 
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they  were  alone  he  would  tell  her  what  it 
all  meant,  Lois  thought ;  but  as  the  minutes 
passed,  and  he  spoke  no  word,  that  dull 
ache  in  the  heart  came  back.  Seated  in 
the  shadow  of  a  large  rock,  she  artfully 
but  timidly  turned  the  talk  in  the  direction 
of  her  thoughts. 

"  I  feel  sorry  for  that  young  woman," 
she  said,  flushing  a  little,  "  having  to  live 
in  a  place  like  this.  It  must  be  terribly 
lonely  here  in  winter,  and  if,  as  Aunt  Lois 
says,  she  is  well  educated,  fitted  for  some- 
thing different  —  " 

His  face  had  hardened  the  moment  she 
began  speaking,  and  he  interrupted  her 
abruptly,  calling  her  attention  to  a  patch 
of  damp  seaweed  lodged  in  a  rocky  seam, 
with  tiny  blue  shells  clinging  to  the  frail 
stems. 

"  I'll  take  it  to  Aunt  Lois,"  he  said. 
"See,  there  is  a  mirage,"  he  exclaimed 
then,  pointing  to  the  opposite  sky.  Lois 
looked,  and  saw  a  picture  of  melting  mist 
and  cloud,  an  inverted  likeness  of  one  of 
the  harbor  islands.  The  weird  illusiveness 
of  the  scene  affected  her  more  than  its 
beauty,  imaging  her  own  mental  disturb- 
ance. As  they  looked,  the  pretty  specta- 
cle slowly  vanished,  leaving  a  mass  of 
vaporous  cloud. 

"  We  sometimes  see  people  like  that," 
she  sighed.  "  They  do  things,  —  things 
happen,  —  which  confuse  and  upset  all  our 
old  opinions.  Even  old  friends,  those  we 
think  we  know  the  best."  She  had  such 
a  guilty  sense  of  an  ulterior  meaning  that 
it  seemed  it  must  betray  itself  in  her 
downcast  eyes  and  hesitating  speech  ;  but 
her  companion  noticed  nothing,  taking  up 
her  remark  purely  on  its  abstract  merits. 

"  I  don't  know ;  most  of  our  surprises 
in  human  nature  are  half  feigned,  I  fancy. 
We  know  people  better  than  we  think. 
We  sometimes  suffer  ourselves  to  dwell 
under  a  temporary  illusion  respecting  a 
man  or  woman,  but  judgment  and  reason 
usually  pronounce  a  verdict  at  once,  even 
though  we  may  not  wish  to  listen  to  it." 

"  Then  you  believe  in  first  impressions  ?  " 

"  In  a  general  way,  yes." 

"  Don't  you  think  we  shall  know  each 
other  better  five  years  hence  than  we  do 
now?" 

"  Very  likely,  but  that  is  not  to  call  our 
present  knowledge  worse  ;  I  seem  to  have 
known  you  always,  Lois.  It  isn't  a  fair 
case  to  reason  from."     He  took  her  hand 


and  looked  at  her  with  deep,  trustful  eyes. 
"  There's  no  woman  in  the  world  like  you, 
Lois." 

It  was  not  strange  that,  despite  her  pride 
in  them,  these  words  should  seem  to  con- 
tain a  certain  retroactive  meaning. 

"  Have  you  always  thought  so?"  she 
asked. 

"  I  don't  Wonder  you  ask,  for  the  knowl- 
edge comes  to  me  in  some  new  light  each 
day,  so  that  I  always  seem  to  be  telling 
you  for  the  first  time.  The  thought  of 
you  fills  me  with  such  perfect,  glad  con- 
tent, Lois.  But  I  don't  believe  any  woman 
can  understand  just  what  a  man's  love  for 
her  means.  It  isn't  in  the  least  neces- 
sary she  should." 

"Why  not?  Ought  I  not  to  feel  as 
contented  with  you?"  He  laughed  at 
this  narrower  interpretation  of  his  thought, 
and  did  not  attempt  a  reply. 

"  Women  have  their  ideals  as  well  as 
men,"  she  went  on,  defensively.  "  If  you 
were  to  injure  mine,  if  you  were  to  dis- 
appoint me  in  the  least  little  thing,  Harry, 
I  shouldn't  want  to  live."  She  spoke  with 
an  earnestness  and  a  touch  of  tragic  fore- 
boding that  made  him  look  at  her  in 
surprise. 

"  Then  I  hope  I  never  shall,  Lois,"  he 
replied,  quietly.  "  But  you  see,  dear,  that 
is  just  the  difference.  You  couldn't  dis- 
appoint me."    This  sounded  a  little  fatuous. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  continue 
to  trust  me  wholly,  and  approve  of  me, 
whatever  I  did,  however  much  circum- 
stances were  against  me  ?  Suppose  I  were 
to  do  something  very  wrong,  or  to  deceive 
you  in  some  way."  Again  her  earnestness 
aroused  his  attention,  but  it  was  evident 
that  he  did  not  in  the  least  fathom  her 
meaning. 

"  Suppose  you  were  only  four  feet  high 
and  had  faded  yellow  hair,"  he  replied, 
lightly.  He  rose  to  his  feet  and  glanced 
upwards.  "Aunt  Lois  is  waving  her  hand- 
kerchief. And  she  is  right,"  he  added, 
consulting  his  watch. 

Together  they  climbed  the  slope,  and 
Blanchard  went  directly  to  the  barn,  his 
mother  slowly  following.  Miss  Weather- 
brooke  had  re-entered  the  house,  and  Lois, 
as  she  paced  up  and  down  the  path,  could 
hear  her  speaking  to  some  one  inside. 
Drawing  near  the  porch,  she  caught  sight 
of  a  book  lying  on  a  small  sewing-table. 
The  little  volume  had  a  familiar  look,  and 
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Lois  involuntarily  drew  a  step  nearer  and 
picked  it  up.  It  was  a  copy  of  The 
Sphinx.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  quickly 
replace  it ;  but  this  passed,  and  she  kept 
it  in  her  hands,  slowly  turning  the  leaves, 
her  heart  beating  with  excitement.  Some 
of  the  passages  were  marked,  but  Lois 
would  not  read  these.  She  turned  to  the 
fly-leaf,  not  without  a  guilty  sense  of  intru- 
sion, to  discover  the  owner's  name.  It 
was  plainly  written,  Sarah  Easton,  but  — 
Lois  could  hardly  trust  her  eyes  —  in  the 
author's  handwriting.  Beneath  was  a  line 
from  one  of  the  poems,  — 

"  Tis  for  truth  alone  my  soul  makes  quest," 

and  the  poet's  name  signed  in  full.  Noth- 
ing could  be  plainer  than  that  the  little  book 
was  a  gift.  Lois  gazed  at  the  written  lines 
with  fascinated  doubt,  surprise,  and  fear, 
until  the  cottage  door  opened  and  her  aunt 
appeared.  She  was  talking  animatedly  and 
did  not  notice  Lois ;  but  the  light-keep- 
er's daughter,  who  with  her  mother  had 
accompanied  their  guest  to  the  door,  noted 
her  presence  at  once,  and  by  the  mocking 
flash  in  the  dark  eyes  Lois  knew  she  had 
divined  her  discovery.  The  landscape  was 
blurred  and  there  was  a  dull  ringing  in  her 
ears  as  she  turned  and  followed  her  aunt 
to  the  carriage.  She  climbed  slowly  to  her 
place  without  speaking.  She  seemed  very 
tired,  and  the  face  overrunning  with  laugh- 
ter in  the  morning  now  wore  a  drawn  and 
haggard  look. 

"You  needn't  tell  me,  Lois,  that  you 
haven't  got  a  headache,"  her  aunt  said, 
looking  at  her  sharply ;  and  she  was  glad 
of  the  excuse  for  quiet  which  her  aunt's 
words  offered,  and,  with  that  sharp  throb- 
bing in  the  temples,  which  the  motion  of 
the  carriage  and  the  wild  whirl  of  thoughts 
within  increased,  they  proved  true  enough 
to  fit  the  occasion. 

"That's  what  comes  from  sitting  in  the 
sun  without  your  hat." 

"  You  really  ought  to  be  careful,"  said 
Mrs.  Blanchard,  and  handed  her  her  salts. 

"  It's  my  fault,"  said  Harry,  remorsefully, 
bending  an  anxious  look  on  her.  "We 
ought  not  to  have  stayed  there  on  the 
rocks  SO  long." 

"  It's  nothing,"  she  replied,  with  another 
weak  attempt  at  a  smile.  She  got  through 
the  ride  home  in  white  and  suffering  si- 
lence, and  went  directly  to  her  room. 
The  anodyne  which  she  took  did  not  pro- 


duce the  desired  effect ;  it  only  kept  her 
floating  in  a  heavy  lethargic  sea  all  night, 
so  that  she  rose  in  the  morning  unrefreshed 
and  weak.  Her  aunt  would  not  let  her 
face  the  sunlight  again;  and  Harry,  with 
the  rest,  was  kept  away  from  her.  She 
herself,  indeed,  asked  to  be  left  alone. 

The  next  day  was  cloudy,  and  late  in 
the  afternoon  Harry  was  allowed  to  have 
his  way  and  take  her  for  a  short  row. 

Distressed  conjectures,  followed  by 
spasms  of  self-reproach,  had  filled  Lois's 
mind  for  two  days,  ending  in  an  heroic 
resolve  to  tell  Harry  what  she  had  seen 
and  ask  him  to  explain.  A  sensible  re- 
solve, hut  not  easily  carried  out  when  she 
was  alone  with  him.  As  she  looked  at  him 
she  did  not  know  whether  to  be  most  in- 
dignant with  him  or  ashamed  of  herself. 
That  perfect  unconsciousness  of  his  baffled 
her,  while  his  delicate  care  and  tenderness 
unnerved  her.  She  blushed  to  remember 
her  ignoble  suspicions ;  yet  wherever  she 
turned  she  seemed  to  see  those  written 
lines,  and  caught  anew  the  mocking  flash 
of  a  pair  of  dark  eyes.  A  hundred  times 
came  the  impulse  to  speak,  and  a  hundred 
times  it  went.  She  approached  the  sub- 
ject at  last  in  roundabout  fashion.  "A 
line  from  one  of  your  poems  has  been 
running  through  my  head  all  day,"  she 
said,  blushing,  but  keeping  a  steady  look 
on  him.  The  poet  was  pleased,  and  asked 
her  to  repeat  it.  At  first  he  did  not  even 
remember  it. 

"  That  is  one  of  the  first  things  I  did," 
he  said  then,  rather  slightingly. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  caie  for  it,"  she  said. 

"Well,  it's  a  little  trite  and  amateurish, 
you  know." 

"  I'm  sure  the  sentiment  is  very  good." 

"  Oh,  the  sentiment's  all  right,  though 
something  after  the  order  of  the  young 
lady's  album." 

Lois  knew  the  demands  to  which  the 
author  of  The  Sphinx  was  already  growing 
subject  for  autographs.  Perhaps  he  had 
made  this  line  serve  some  such  purpose 
more  than  once.  But  that  went  but  a  little 
way  towards  explaining  the  gift  of  his  poems 
to  a  young  woman  she  had  never  heard 
him  mention,  and  with  whom  he  was  on 
terms  of  some  plain  disagreement  now. 
He  was  chary  of  gifts  of  this  kind,  and  she 
had  supposed  that  his  mother,  herself,  and 
the  two  college  friends  were  the  sole  re- 
cipients of  this  favor. 
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She  fixed  her  eyes  on  him  and  asked 
another  question,  one  discussed  by  every 
pair  of  lovers  since  time  began  :  "  Harry, 
do  you  think  lovers  should  ever  have  any 
secrets  from  each  other?" 

He  smiled  unconcernedly ;  his  eyes  met 
hers  with  the  old  frankness.  "  Not  such 
as  conceal  any  real  knowledge  of  each 
other."  A  reasonable  answer,  but  it  did 
not  satisfy  the  interlocutor. 

"  I  think  they  should  tell  each  other 
everything,"  she  declared,  with  a  renewal 
of  her  energy.  "  I'm  sure  I  do  you,"  she 
added,  with  a  reproachful  accent. 

"  I  can  say  the  same,  dear.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  trouble  about 
things  of  that  kind." 

Lois  relapsed  into  a  discouraged  silence. 

They  were  drawing  near  the  island ; 
Miss  Weatherbrooke  was  standing  on  the 
pier,  looking  for  them.  In  a  moment  Lois 
recognized  another  figure  standing  near, 
and  her  heart  gave  a  great  beat. 

"Harry,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  quick, 
frightened  tone,  "there  is  that  young 
woman  we  saw  at  the  lighthouse.  What 
has  she  come  here  for?"  He  turned 
sharply  in  his  seat,  and  the  little  boat 
rocked  crazily.  A  look  of  displeasure 
came  over  his  face,  and  he  took  a  long 
stroke  out  to  sea. 

"I'll  take  you  over  to  Cushing's,"  he 
said. 

"What  for?"  she  asked  in  surprise. 
"  You  must  not ;  see,  Aunt  Lois  is  call- 
ing." 

He  reluctantly  turned  the  boat's  course. 
In  a  moment  it  was  scraping  upon  the 
sands,  and  Lois  stepped  out. 

"  Lois,  you  have  stayed  too  long.  This 
is  Miss  Easton,  whom  we  met  the  other 
day.  She  came  over  to  talk  with  me 
about  the  school."  The  two  young 
women  bowed.  Miss  Weatherbrooke 
turned  to  present  Harry ;  but  that  young 
gentleman,  apparently  not  meaning  to 
land,  had  reseated  himself  in  the  boat  and 
was  about  to  shove  off. 

"Harry,  can't  you  take  Miss  Easton 
over  to  Long's?  She  is  stopping  there 
with  a  friend.  Miss  Easton,  Mr.  Blan- 
chard."  The  introduction  was  made  with 
some  difficulty,  one  of  the  parties  to  it 
standing  on  the  pier,  that  same  expression 
of  insolent  triumph  on  her  face  which 
Lois  remembered  so  well ;  the  other  sitting 
m  the  boat,  turning  his  head  unwillingly  to 


listen.  Harry  touched  his  hat  with  scant 
courtesy,  and  without  a  word  pushed  his 
boat  to  the  shore  and  leaped  out. 

"I'm  sorry  to  put  any  one  to  so  much 
trouble,"  the  visitor  began,  with  a  polite- 
ness that  did  not  conceal  from  Lois  an 
ironical  accent. 

"  I  will  get  one  of  the  men  at  the  hotel 
to  row,"  said  Harry  to  Aunt  Lois,  and  he 
walked  rapidly  up  the  embankment. 

Miss  Weatherbrooke  stared  the  surprise 
she  felt.  Even  Lois  colored  a  little  over 
this  ungallant  behavior,  at  the  same  time 
that  a  feeling  of  unreasoning  gladness  took 
possession  of  her.  A  look  of  mortification 
and  anger  spread  over  the  young  woman's 
face. 

"  Lois,  will  you  come  with  me,  please?  " 
Harry's  voice  had  a  touch  of  lover's  author- 
ity; and  Lois,  embarrassed,  happy,  and 
puzzled,  all  at  once,  walked  silently  up  to 
the  hotel  with  him.  At  the  foot  of  the 
steps  he  gave  his  order  to  one  of  the  men, 
and  silently  turned  with  Lois  into  the  path 
which  led  to  the  pines. 

"  Harry,  I  never  saw  you  behave  so 
rudely  to  any  one  before."  She  found 
this  an  easier  introductory  remark  than 
any  other. 

"  It  was  too  much,  to  think  we  had  to 
meet  that  woman  again.  And  to  see  you 
standing  beside  her — I  couldn't  bear  it 
—  that  was  all.  Don't  let  your  aunt  en- 
gage her  for  that  school." 

"  You  have  met  Miss  Easton  before?" 
Lois  inquired,  calmly. 

"  I  met  her  last  winter  in  Boston.  She 
boarded  at  the  same  house." 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me?" 

"  It  isn't  a  pleasant  subject." 

There  are  some  things  men  cannot  tell 
the  women  they  love.  How  could  he  tell 
Lois  the  story  of  the  suit  to  which  he  had 
been  subject  for  a  winter  from  a  silly  and 
vulgar  coquette?  At  first,  learning  some- 
thing of  her  history,  he  had  sympathized 
with  her  and  shown  a  friendly  disposition  ; 
but  it  was  not  long  before  sympathy  turned 
to  a  kind  of  moral  terror  over  the  combi- 
nation of  feminine  craft,  affected  sentiment, 
and  phrasings  from  a  few  text-books,  that 
made  up  the  character  and  stock  of  the 
light-keeper's  daughter.  Her  fulsome  flat- 
teries and  shallow  plottings  to  obtain  his 
notice  and  society  had  sickened  him  ;  and 
there  was  no  refuge  at  last  but  in  a  policy 
of  studied  slights. 
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"Don't  ask  me,  dear.  I  don't  want  to 
talk  about  it.  Imagine  a  woman  the  exact 
opposite  of  your  own  sweet  self  in  every- 
thing," and  he  bent  and  kissed  her. 

"  Yet  you  must  have  liked  her  at  first," 
Lois  persisted. 

"  I  never  liked  her,"  was  the  short  reply. 
Lois  hesitated. 

"Then  why  —  perhaps  I  was  wrong, 
Harry,  and  ought  not  to  have  looked  — 
but  I  saw  it  —  why  did  you  give  her  your 
book?" 

It  was  out  at  last.  He  looked  at  her  in 
complete  surprise. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  She  told  him. 
For  a  moment  he  was  perplexed ;  then  a 
ray  of  light  broke  over  his  face.  "  I  re- 
member now.  She  had  read  my  poems 
and  bought  a  copy.  She  —  she  said  she 
liked  them.  I  was  pleased  at  that,  of 
course,  —  we  are,  you  know.  Then  she 
asked  me  to  write  her  name  in  the  book, 
'  with   a  sentiment.'     I   didn't    know    her 


very  well  then,  and  —  I  didn't  see  how  I 
could  refuse.  Other  people  besides  her 
have  asked  me.  I  suspect  it  is  one  of  the 
'poet's'  trials  —  or  encouragements." 

"  Poor  boy  !  "  said  Lois,  stroking  his 
sleeve.  "  It's  nice,  though,  to  have  people 
like  your  poems  and  want  your  autograph. 
But  after  this  "  —  she  said  this  judicially  — 
"  I  would  write  only  my  own  name.  It's 
—  it's  misleading  —  the  other  way.  I 
shouldn't  think  people  would  ask  it." 

"  Oh,  they'll  ask  anything ;  "  and  the 
young  novitiate  in  the  field  of  letters,  who 
had  probably  received  in  all  a  dozen  re- 
quests of  this  nature,  looked  as  injured 
and  discouraged  as  the  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table  might  have  done. 

Lois  was  entirely  happy.  She  even 
mixed  complacency  with  her  beratings  of 
herself,  as  she  was  going  to  sleep,  three 
hours  afterwards.  "  I'm  sure  any  other 
girl  would  have  felt  the  same  way,"  was 
her  final  agreeable  anodyne. 
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By  Edward  E.  Hale,  D.D. 


YES  !  Travelling  is  now  a  new  art.  It 
is  very  different  from  what  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Samuel  Adams, 
John  Adams,  and,  say,  Alexander  Hill 
travelled  in  their  way.  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Benjamin  Harrison,  and,  say, 
Edward  Hale  travel  in  another. 

At  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  in  the  aver- 
age weather,  the  average  traveller  prefers 
the  modern  fashion.  I  suppose  that  at 
seventeen  I  might  have  chosen  horseback, 
the  method  of  Samuel  Adams,  with  its 
thump,  thump,  thump,  for  six  hours  daily. 

Only,  when  I  was  seventeen,  no  one 
offered  rne  my  choice.  Indeed,  there  was 
not  a  Pullman  or  Wagner  car  in  the  world  ; 
and  Mr.  Pullman  had  not  been  trusted 
with  his  first  jack-knife  —  if  I  may  judge 
from  his  appearance  when  I  saw  him  last. 

"  The  advantages  of  steamboat  travel," 
said  a  great  statesman,  "  are  that  on  a 
steamboat  there  are  neither  telegraph, 
post-office,  nor  beggars." 


As  to  beggars  he  was  wrong.  On  all 
Cunarders  you  contribute  willingly  enough 
for  a  certain  orphan  school  in  Liverpool. 
And  the  ferry  people  certainly  find  it  hard 
to  keep  the  tambourine  people  from  ask- 
ing for  pennies.  But  what  of  that?  Are 
we  not  all  poor,  in  one  way  or  another, 
Brother  Croesus? 

Let  us  take  our  chance  at  beggary. 
But  in  a  comfortable  palace  car,  express- 
train,  shady  side,  near  the  middle,  with 
one  silent  companion,  there  remain  the 
two  great  advantages  that  there  can  be  no 
despatch  brought  you,  with  bad  news  in 
in  it,  and  no  letters  of  any  sort,  —  and 
letters  are  the  "  burden  of  our  civilization  "  ; 
while  you  have  scenery  in  great  variety, 
unrolled  before  you, — you  may  look  or  not. 
You  have  also  any  good  book  you  may 
have  chosen  to  bring.  Or,  if  this  be  not 
good  enough,  you  may  take  out  the  writing- 
pad  your  wife  gave  you,  and  write  a  better 
book.     Then  you  have  the  silent  compan- 
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ion,  —  and  you   may  order  up  as   many 
absent  companions  as  you  will. 


As  all  this  is  so,  and  has  been  so  now 
for  many  years,  I  do  not  know  why  we 
have  so  few  books  of  travel  in  America  by 
Americans.  Books  of  travel  in  America 
were  once  very  popular.  Basil  Hall,  Mrs. 
Trollope,  Charles  Dickens,  wrote  their  "  im- 
pressions," and  the  Americans  were  wild 
to  know  what  they  said.  But  now  we  are 
a  nation,  as  we  were  not  then  ;  and  nobody 
cares  two  cents  what  an  English  or  French 
traveller  says.  That  is  clear  enough,  and 
the  reason  is  not  far  to  find. 

But  a  New  Englander  is  as  new  to  Louis- 
iana as  an  Englishman  is  in  Spain.  Why 
not  write  his  travels  in  Louisiana,  as  Miss 
Eliot,  whose  book  I  have  in  my  bag  here 
in  the  Wagner,  writes  in  England  her  book 
on  Spain? 

"  Because  of  us,"  says  Argus- Eyed  Press  ; 
"  we  tell  the  Americans  every  day  all  that 
happens  on  their  continent,  and  they  need 
read  nothing  more." 

Dear  Argus-Eye,  you  are  quite  mistaken. 
I  know  what  you  do,  and  I  am  grateful. 
What  you  do  not  do  I  do  not  know,  alas ; 
but,  again,  I  suspect. 

Two  years  ago  I  went  to  Pittsburgh. 
They  explained  to  me  how  the  natural  gas 
was  captured  and  used.  In  a  city  abso- 
lutely free  from  smoke,  under  a  sky  like 
that  at  Sorrento,  I  went  and  came.  Twelve 
months  after,  on  occasion  of  some  strike, 
my  Morning  Argus  announced  it  with  the 
headline,  "  Smoky  Pittsburgh  in  Commo- 
tion." 

The  truth  is,  that,  of  all  people  who  stay 
at  home,  editors  have  to  stay  at  home  most 
sedulously.  No  !  Argus-Eyed  Press  does 
not  much  help  us  in  this  business  of  travel. 
It  omits  the  local  color. 


For  one  million  readers  of  the  New 
England  Magazine  I  propose  to  fill  this 
deficiency.  The  other  fifty-nine  millions 
of  Americans  may  go  without  books  of 
American  travel ;  not  we  of  the  central 
million.  I  remember  four  charming  books 
which  we  had  when  wre  were  boys,  say,  as 
Sir  Walter  said,  "  'Tis  sixty  years  since." 
They  were  called  Tarry  at  Home  Travel- 
lers. Let  us  see  if  it  be  not  possible  —  in 
a  series  which  perhaps  other  people  will 


help  us  in  —  for  a  New  England  man  to 
tell  how  he  enjoyed  a  dinner  with  the 
Philadelphia  Fish  House  people  —  oldest 
of  clubs,  they  say  ;  or  how,  when  he  spoke 
to  a  fellow-countryman  on  a  Red  River 
steamboat,  the  fellow-countryman  replied, 
" Je  rientends  pas  V Anglais."  After  all, 
there  is  more  variety  in  this  country  of 
America  than  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  thinks 
possible,  or  than  appears  to  the  English 
man  of  letters,  who  does  a  continent  in 
six  weeks,  and  never  sleeps  outside  a  sleep- 
ing-car or  a  regulation  first-class  hotel. 

Here  am  I  now,  on  the  Eastern  Road, 
still  in  Massachusetts,  but  fast  reaching 
New  Hampshire.  To-morrow  I  shall  be 
in  Maine.  Yesterday  I  was  in  Rhode 
Island.  Is  it  not  just  possible  that,  though 
these  states  all  belong  to  one  nation,  there 
may  be  peculiarities  in  the  lives  of  the 
people?  And  if  a  man  make  me  under- 
stand the  difference  between  Afghanistan 
and  Beloochistan,  may  I  not  make  clear 
the  differences  between  Roger  Williams's 
men  and  neighbors  and  those  people  who 
anchor  in  Cromwell's  Bay  or  sail  in  French- 
man's Sound?  Is  it  indeed  possible  that 
some  one  reader  of  our  million  does  not 
know  who  this  particular  Cromwell  was? 


This  Eastern  Road  was  the  first  railroad 
built  from  Boston  to  Maine,  and  took  the 
shortest  line,  —  mostly  across  the  salt- 
marshes,  so  called,  of  the  eastern  shores 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  A 
rough  and  bare  country,  to  be  sure,  that 
between  Boston  and  Salem.  Poor  Win- 
throp  and  the  rest,  —  they  landed  on  St. 
John's  Day,  the  longest  day  in  the  year ; 
the  women  and  children  got  strawberries, 
and  I  suppose  St.  John's-wort ;  perhaps 
wild  roses.  This  was  in  Salem  Bay,  and 
must  have  seemed  more  encouraging  than 
the  2 1  st  of  December  at  Plymouth  ten 
years  before. 

Yes  !  But  when  they  started  to  go  to 
the  head  of  the  bay,  —  what  you  and  I  call 
Boston,  —  they  must  have  been  dashed  a 
little.  Rock,  marsh  ;  marsh,  rock  !  —  this 
is  the  country  for  which  we  have  changed 
fertile  Suffolk.  And  poor  Winthrop's  son 
Harry  is  drowned  in  one  of  these  very 
treacherous-looking  creeks  we  are  dashing 
over.  That  is  the  first  news  the  poor  gov- 
ernor has  to  write  home  to  his  wife.  Ah 
me  !  the  life  of  a  pioneer  has  its  black  side. 
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And  you  and  I  can  see  the  dreariness 
between  Lynn  and  Salem  as  well  as  that 
far-sighted  man  saw  it  then.  But,  fortu- 
nately, there  was  no  such  word  as  fail. 


Were  you  never  at  Ipswich  ?  No  ?  That 
is  because  your  wife's  great-grandfather 
was  not  one  of  the  Perkinses  from  Ipswich. 
If  he  had  been,  you  would  have  gone  there 
and  spent  a  day  or  two  in  a  comfortable 
inn,  as  I  did  once ;  and  spelled  out  the 
inscriptions  in  the  grave -yard.  It  was 
rather  a  tempting  place  to  those  first  Salem 
settlers,  as  to  people  like  you  and  me  it  is 
now.  What  is  interesting  is,  that  in  Win- 
throp's  first  letters  to  one  of  his  daughters- 
in-law  who  settled  there,  the  most  impor- 
tant subject  is,  perhaps,  that  of  "help." 
The  tidy  English  maidens  whom  the  Win- 
throps  had  brought  over  with  them,  to  do 
the  washing  and  the  ironing,  had  already 
found  it  convenient  to  wash  and  iron  for 
their  own  families  rather  than  for  other 
people.  And  so  the  governor  has  to  be 
an  Industrial  Aid  Society  for  his  friends 
out  of  town,  as  Mr.  Canfield  in  Chardon 
Street  is  to-day.  Times  do  not  change  so 
much,  after  all.        

."  Porchmouth  !  "  Yes,  Porchmouth  it 
really  is.  No,  Mr.  Proof-Reader,  you  need 
not  mark  our  spelling  with  a  "  quere."  The 
old  New  Hampshire  line,  the  Gilmans,  and 
Waldrons,  and  Peabodys,  never  said  Por/r- 
mouth,  with  a  hiss  to  the  s,  more  than  an 
old  Connecticut  man  ever  said  Har/ford, 
with  a  hard  dental  for  the  /.  They  wrote 
it  with  is,  but  for  talking,  Porch-mouth  was 
good  enough  for  them. 

"  Five  minutes  here?  " 

Yes,  and,  as  it  proves,  two  days. 

For  here,  in  hot  haste,  is  Mr.  Mansell. 
"  I  was  afraid  I  should  miss  you,"  he  says. 
"  ft  rains  so  hard  that  we  have  put  off  the 
Fete,  and  you  are  to  stay  at  the  Rocking- 
ham till  to-morrow." 

Is  it  so  indeed?  Well,  one  might  be 
worse  off.  I  have  staid  over  a  day  in 
Porchmouth  before.  And  I  have  heard 
men  say  that  the  Rockingham  is  the  best 
hotel  in  America. 

You  see,  confiding  reader,  that  I  and 
Mr.  Smith  are  on  our  way  to  the  "  Mid- 
summer Fete,"  at  Eliot,  in  Maine,  which 

one  of  the  pleasantest  things  that  hap- 
pens.     I  am  to  make  a  speech  there,  if  1 


can  think  of  anything  to  say.  But,  as  Mr. 
Mansell  says,  it  is  raining  like  fury.  Who 
will  ride  five  miles,  or  even  one,  for  the 
fete  ?  It  is  a  great  deal  better  to  put  it  off, 
and  trust  General  Greely,  who  is  our  friend 
at  Kittery  and  at  Eliot,  for  better  weather 
to-morrow.  It  is  too  late  to  change  the 
baggage.  Let  that  go  on  to  Eliot.  WTe 
will  stop  at  the  Rockingham. 

It  must  be  twenty  years  since  I  waited 
a  day  here  before  :  we  wanted  a  wind  to 
take  us  to  the  Shoals.  Now  they  go  by 
steamer  to  the  Shoals,  wind  or  no  wind. 
And  Portsmouth  is  as  charming  now  as  it 
was  then,  with  just  enough  newness  to 
show  that  they  are  alive.  And  it  is  not  all 
beer,  either  ! 

If  one  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  write 
short  stories  for  a  magazine  and  an  occa- 
sional serial  novel,  what  a  good  place  Ports- 
mouth would  be  to  live  in  !  One  of  those 
old  three-story  houses,  with  six  or  eight 
rooms  on  a  floor,  beside  the  L,  —  such 
as  the  old  sea-dogs  built  when  they  came 
home  from  privateering  ! 

Here  are  the  very  wharves  where  the 
first  French  ships  arrived,  with  the  first 
treasures  of  the  new  alliance  in  1777. 
Here  all  the  people  gathered  with  up- 
roarious enthusiasm  to  unload  them,  and 
to  send  the  clothes  and  powder  and  guns 
south  to  Washington. 

Up  and  down  these  streets  Paul  Jones 
swaggered  when  he  was  directing  the  build- 
ing of  his  own  seventy-four,  the  America. 
And  then,  in  a  dark  day  for  Paul  Jones 
and  for  the  seventy-four,  Congress  gave 
her  to  an  illustrious  ally,  Louis  XVI.  His 
seventy-four,  the  Magnifique,  had  been  lost 
in  Boston  Harbor  ;  —  ribs  there  to  this  day, 
perhaps.  So  they  gave  him  theirs,  though 
it  was  their  only  one,  —  the  widow's  mite. 
I  have  at  home  the  log-book  of  Maccarty, 
her  French- Irish  commander,  and  the 
gratulatory  report  he  makes,  —  to  tell  how 
much  better  a  ship  the  America  was  than 
the  Magnifique.  But  alas  !  she  was  cap- 
tured afterwards  by  Hood,  at  Toulon,  she 
was  changed  into  L Tmpetueuse,  and  it  is 
not  she  if  you  find  an  America  in  the 
English  navy  list  to-day. 

Do  you  know  that  within  fifty  years,  old 
lumbermen  would  tell  you  where  were 
pines  in  New  Hampshire,  marked  with 
the  King's  broad  arrow,  \[/ ,  as  selected  for 
the  service  of  the  Royal  Navy?  And  here 
is  a  queer  thing  :  New  England  supplied 
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spars  for  the  French  navy  also,  and  the 
Spanish.  So  it  is  well-nigh  sure  that  in  any 
of  the  great  sea-fights  of  that  war,  born  at 
Lexingtonj  the  interlacing  spars,  as  Ameri- 
can, English,  French  or  Spanish  ships  met, 
were  from  our  New  Hampshire  forests. 

And,  by  the  way,  did  any  man  ever  tell 
you  that  at  almost  any  moment  of  the 
Revolution  we  had  more  men  fighting  the 
English  upon  the  sea  than  we  had  fighting 
them  on  the  land? 

A  hundred  thousand  fishermen,  more  or 
less,  went  into  that  businesa, 

There  are  a  hundred  thousand  fisher- 
men, more  or  less,  now.  But  now,  when 
people  make  a  treaty,  giving  away  their 
living,  it  is  the  fashion  to  say,  "  Oh  !  they 
are  such  a  handful,  they  are  of  no  conse- 
quence, you  know."  But  these  Porch- 
mouth  people  do  not  think  so. 


"What  can  we  do  after  dinner?" 

Of  course,  a  sensible  man  takes  his  nap 
first.  But,  after  the  nap,  what  then  ?  Well, 
there  are  certain  things  which  a  man  always 
has  waiting  for  such  occasions  when,  by 
good  luck,  a  few  extra  hours  fall  in.  First, 
he  can  write  his  back  letters  —  to  the  girls 
who  want  to  know  what  line  of  study  they 
can  best  pursue  to  fit  them  to  be  authors ; 
or  to  the  mothers  who  would  like  advice 
as  to  what  shall  be  done  with  boys  who  are 
not  fond  of  books,  dislike  work,  will  not  go 
to  school,  and  have  no  apparent  fitness  for 
anything.  Or,  second,  one  can,  generally, 
go  to  the  dentist.  I  will  not  write  the 
letters  now.  They  must  wait  until  the  next 
day.  Do  you  know  Talleyrand's  rule  ?  It 
amounts  to  this  :  If  you  are  confused  about 
a  despatch,  put  off  the  writing  until  to- 
morrow.    We  will  take  that  rule  now. 

Let  us  go  to  the  dentist.  That  is  a  pleas- 
ant way  to  spend  the  afternoon ;  and  an 
excellent  dentist  he  is,  and  a  very  agreeable 
gentleman  —  only  he  does  not  take  up  all 
the  afternoon. 

But  it  does  not  rain  any  more,  and  Mr. 
Mansell  will  show  us  the  town,  —  these  fine 
old  wooden  palaces,  the  breweries,  alas  ! 
and  the  new  factories.  Yes,  as  I  said, 
Portsmouth  would  be  a  good  place  to  live 
in.  See  that  old-fashioned  sign.  The  let- 
tering, as  your  critics  say,  of  the  later  style 
of  the  eighteenth  century  :  — 

Ichabod  Goodwin. 


Do  you  remember  the  fine  war  story  about 
him?  No?  That  shows  you  are  not  thirty- 
five.  When  the. Rebellion  began,  and  the 
New  Hampshire  regiments  were  marching 
to  Washington,  some  Copperhead  said, 
"  Who  is  to  pay  for  this  ?  "  For  there  was, 
naturally,  no  provision  for  such  things.  "  I 
shall  pay,  myself,"  said  the  Governor,  who 
was  Ichabod  Goodwin  :  and  he  did.  It  was 
in  the  traditions  of  the  office.  Sullivan  did 
the  same  thing  in  the  same  place,  ninety 
or  more  years  before. 


The  President  comes  through  town  at 
half  past  six,  on  his  way  to  Concord.  Let 
us  go  to  the  station  and  see  him.  Why  ! 
here  is  half  Portsmouth  with  us,  —  every- 
body who  is  not  past  forty.  And  the 
merriest,  j  oiliest  scene  of  good-natured 
enthusiasm  it  is.  Mr.  Harrison  stands  on 
the  rear  platform  of  the  palace  car,  and 
below  is  this  laughing,  cheering,  rollicking 
crowd,  determined  to  shake  hands.  He 
reaches  down,  the  picture  of  good-nature  ; 
they  reach  up  —  children,  lifted  by  fathers  ; 
and  the  outstretched  fingers  below  and 
above  just  touch.  The  President  takes  it 
all  in  the  best  possible  humor,  and  makes 
a  frolic  of  it  all.  "  Not  you  —  let  that 
little  boy  come  !  Oh  !  you  must  make 
room  for  that  lady!"  All  of  them  are 
joking  and  laughing.  One  might  look  far 
afield  for  a  prettier  picture  of  real  respect 
and  regard,  and  at  the  same  time  of  cor- 
dial good  nature. 

It  is  the  third  time  I  have  seen  the 
President ;  and  I  will  tell  you  my  secret, 
not  yet  observed,  I  think,  by  Argus-Eyed 
Press,  but  all  the  same  interesting  and 
true.  I  saw  him  first  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber and  on  the  platform  of  the  Capitol  at 
his  inauguration ;  I  saw  him  next  at  the 
magnificent  dinner-party  in  New  York  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House  on  the  30th  of 
April ;  and  I  have  seen  him  now.  And  I 
am  sure  of  this  :  there  is  in  him  a  pensive 
vein  of  imagination,  one  might  say  of  poe- 
try, which  you  do  not  find  in  mere  poli- 
ticians, and  which  is  not  often  found  in 
statesmen.  Do  you  not  remember  how, 
in  those  little  speeches  in  the  days  of  the 
canvass,  he  always  struck  some  unexpected 
note,  and  told  the  hearers  something  they 
had  not  thought  of  before?  Well,  that 
belongs  to  this  imaginative  faculty.  In  the 
Senate  Chamber,  while  the  formal  proceed- 
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ings  belonging  to  the  new  birth  of  the 
Senate  went  on,  this  man  sat  as  if  he  were 
dreaming.  He  was  not  looking  on  any 
person  or  any  thing  :  he  was  looking  into 
eternity.  Half  an  hour  after  I  stood  be- 
hind him  when  he  was  delivering  his  in- 
augural. The  rain  was  pouring  in  sheets, 
not  drops.  The  water  rolled  down  the 
paper  in  his  hand,  and  dripped  inky  from 
the  lower  margin.  Yet  he  stood  as  if 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  elements,  and 
delivered  that  speech  with  energy  like 
Napoleon's  at  the  Bridge  of  Lodi.  Rain 
or  no  rain  —  what  was  that  ?  His  business 
was  to  say  how  the  Republic  should  be 
maintained.  Again  :  at  the  Opera  House 
he  sat  through  five  hours  of  the  worst 
speaking  you  ever  heard.  Ten  worse 
speeches  than  were  spoken  there  are  not 
to  be  found  in  literature.  I  watched  him 
again.  Listening  ?  Yes,  in  a  fashion  ;  but, 
all  the  time  he  listened,  dreaming,  if  you 
please,  fancying,  imagining.  At  the  end 
of  that  evening  I  think  he  had  a  fuller 
and  better  idea  of  what  was  in  that  theatre 
than  any  other  man  there.  And  then, 
after  the  dreariness  of  these  ten  speeches, 
he  was  called  up.  He  spoke  perhaps  ten 
minutes.  The  speech  was  entirely  ex  tem- 
pore in  form.  It  was  pathetic,  it  was 
humorous  at  times,  it  was  tender,  it  was 
dignified.  It  held  the  tired  audience  as 
only  perfect  speaking  does  or  can ;  and 
people  went  away  more  alive  for  it,  more 
glad  of  the  Centennial,  more  awake  to  all 
that  it  had  to  teach  the  nation.  So  quick- 
ened were  they  indeed,  that  almost  every 
one  of  them  will  tell  you  now  that  all  the 
speaking  of  the  evening  was  admirable. 
For  the  end  of  a  battle  is  what  makes  it  a 
victory  or  a  failure. 

Now,  here  he  is  again,  not  with  a  picked 
audience  of  a  thousand  representatives  of 
the  best  life  of  America ;  but  with  a  merry, 
laughing  crowd  of  three  or  four  thousand 
Portsmouth  people,  who  want  to  see  a 
President.  Once  more  he  enters  wholly 
into  the  occasion,  is  wholly  at  ease  and 
natural,  laughs  with  those  who  laugh  as  he 
shakes  hands  with  those  who  shake  hands. 
All  this  is  genius. 

Old  John  Adams,  or  his  son,  —  or  Martin 
Van  Buren,  or  James  Buchanan,  or  Polk, 
or  Johnson,  or  any  of  that  sort,  might  as 
well  have  tried  to  fly,  as  to  enter  with  such 
simplicity,  sympathy,  and  dignity  into  the 
life  of  these  who  are  crowding  round  him. 


How  shall  we  spend  the  evening? 

Oh  !  let  Portsmouth  alone  for  that. 
Here  is  Duykinck  —  to  the  manor  born, 
for  all  his  Dutch  name.  He  brings  us 
round  tickets  to  some  bright  private  the- 
atricals for  the  benefit  of  the  Hospital. 
So  we  go  to  the  Music  Hall.  Here  is  the 
beauty  and  fashion  of  Porchmouth,  all  in 
their  best  of  dress  and  of  spirits.  Here 
are  the  excellent  Dr.  Primrose  and  Mr. 
What's-his-name,  with  whom  I  can  hold 
decorous  conversation  about  the  charities 
we  are  benefiting,  between  the  acts.  They 
have  two  pretty  little  comedies,  well  chosen 
for  the  ability  of  the  nice  young  people 
who  appear  in  them.  No,  Annie,  they  are 
not  in  the  least  like  that  dismal  dancing 
burlesque  we  saw  at  Pompeii  the  night 
before  the  eruption  —  was  expected. 

When  I  wrote  my  book,  Sybaris,  I  solved 
the  difficult  problems  of  the  theatre  in  that 
model  city,  by  an  arrangement  which  I 
will  commend  to  Mr.  Bellamy  and  the 
other  Fifth  Monarchy  people  of  to-day. 
All  the  theatricals  in  Sybaris  were  "  private 
theatricals,"  so  to  speak.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice acted,  and  the  Bishops,  of  whom  they 
had  many ;  and  the  School  Committee 
attended,  and  acted,  indeed,  if  they  chose. 
You  see  that  in  Sybaris  they  did  not  choose 
to  leave  this  fascinating  entertainment  to 
mere  accident,  any  more  than  we  leave  to 
accident  the  question,  whether  the  average 
child  shall  learn  his  letters  and  the  multipli- 
cation table.  Every  such  "  benefit  "  as  this 
pretty  party  at  Portsmouth  looks  that  way, 
when  it  is  in  as  good  hands  as  Duykinck's. 

And  so  to  bed,  upon  a  perfect  mattress, 
and  with  that  sound  sleep  which  belongs 
to  a  day  when  one  has  done  no  work  for 
six  hours  before  sleeping.  Perhaps  the 
well-digesting  food  of  the  Rockingham 
should  be  counted  in.  The  reader  does 
not  know,  perhaps,  that  I  am  the  Apostle 
of  Sleep  ;  and,  in  my  small  way,  an  author- 
ity. I  lectured  on  Sleep  once,  through  the 
Western  cities,  "  with  Illustrations  by  the 
Audience."  

Now  it  is  to-morrow.  Only  to-morrow 
never  comes.  Still  it  is  to-morrow  as  much 
as  it  ever  can  be.  And  the  sky  is  all  lead, 
and  maybe  it  will  rain  again. 

General  Greely  is  as  good  as  gold.  He 
sticks  by  us  manfully  in  the  weather  report. 
He  says  it  will  not  rain  in  Maine.  But 
people  are  so  incredulous  ! 
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And  when  we  go  down  to  this  nice  break- 
fast, and  begin  with  our  coffee,  here  is  Mr. 
Mansell.  To  make  things  sure,  he  has  al- 
ready ridden  to  Eliot  and  back ;  and  they 
have  decided,  as  far  as  people  can  decide 
anything  at  half-past  six,  that  we  will  put 
off  the  Fete  again  till  to-morrow.  Certainly 
that  is  best.  But  what  shall  one  do  with 
to-day,  "fair  to  middling,"  as  General 
Greely  would  say,  if  he  used  the  vernac- 
ular. 

Yesterday  I  went  to  that  nice  dentist. 
That  is  always  a  good  thing  to  do  on  a 
leisure  day.  And  it  is  well  when  the  pho- 
tograph man  is  in  partnership  with  the 
dentist,  so  that  one  chair  and  one  sitting 
answers  for  both.  But  I  cannot  tell  him 
that  my  roots  and  teeth  are  out  of  order 
again  so  soon ;  for  he  put  all  right  yester- 
day, bless  him  for  that  ! 

And  we  cannot  pretend  again  that  we 
have  not  seen  Porchmouth  streets  for 
twenty  years.     What  shall  we  do? 

One  might  write  a  novel,  or  one  might 
finish  Susan's  Escort,  which  lies  unfinished 
in  the  red  portfolio.  But  that  seems  a 
waste  of  a  fair  to  middling  day.  General 
Greely  did  not  mean  that  we  should  do 
that  with  it.  Here  is  Mr.  Waldron.  He 
will  know :  he  is  practical  and  wise  ;  and 
he  has  —  as  such  people  always  have  —  the 
right  suggestion. 

We  will  all  go  to  Rosemary  Cottage. 
Of  course  we  will  go  to  Rosemary  Cottage. 
Then  we  can  stop  at  the  Pavilion  on  the 
way,  and  see  the  fete  people,  and  arrange 
about  to-morrow.  We  will  have  a  good 
ride  both  ways,  and  come  home  to  a  late 
dinner  at  the  Rockingham.  It  is  just  the 
day  to  see  Rosemary  Cottage  ;  for  a  new 
party  arrived  there  yesterday.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Waldron  :  certainly  we  will  go.  So 
Mr.  Waldron  comes  round  with  his  great 
four-seated  beach-wagon,  and  just  the  right 
party,  —  enough,  not  too  many,  and  of  all 
the  sexes  and  ages  known. 


You  do  not  know  what  Rosemary  Cot- 
tage is? 

That  is  because  you  do  not  read  Lend 
a  Hand,  and  are  ill-informed  generally. 
But  the  object  of  this  writing  is  that  peo- 
ple who  have  not  travelled  may  have  the 
knowledge  of  travelling  while  they  Tarry 
at  Home.    So,  if  you  read,  you  shall  know. 

Rosemary  Cottage  is  a  pretty  house  on 


a  side-hill  in  the  edge  of  Eliot,  looking 
over  a  beautiful  prospect  of  orchard  and 
meadow.  It  was  built  two  or  three  years 
ago  by  Mrs.  Farmer  of  Eliot,  and  perfectly 
equipped ;  so  that  every  summer,  poor 
work-women  in  Boston,  with  their  little 
boys  and  girls,  might  have  their  outing,  as 
well  as  you  have  yours,  Fitz-Mortimer, 
and  you  yours,  Mrs.  Champernoon.  I 
hope  to  hear  from  you  both,  as  soon  as 
you  read  this,  that,  before  you  left  for 
Bar  Harbor,  you  drew  checks  sufficient  to 
provide  the  outings  for  the  people  to  whom 
you  owe  your  clean  linen  or  your  daily 
bread. 

Rosemary  Cottage  can  make  up  beds  for 
forty-odd  people  —  more  than  forty,  not 
quite  fifty.  And,  because  Mr.  Waldron 
and  his  staff  have  their  eyes  on  almost  all 
the  poorer  people  in  Boston,  and  know  the 
very  persons  who  can  use  such  a  gift  and 
not  abuse  it,  Mrs.  Farmer  has  put  into  his 
hands  and  those  of  his  Missionary  Board, 
the  selection  of  the  right  people  to  come 
here,  and  the  running  of  the  machine.  So 
he  has  it  for  his  part  to  buy  the  beef  and 
mutton  and  fish  and  flour  and  eggs  and 
milk  which  they  all  eat,  and  to  buy  the 
tickets  which  shall  take  them  all  from  Bos- 
ton to  Eliot  and  back  again.  All  that  you 
and  I  have  to  do  with  it,  dear  Fitz-Morti- 
mer, Mrs.  Champernoon,  and  all  the  un- 
known million,  is  to  provide  the  money ; 
for  it  costs  Mr.  Waldron  about  two  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year.  There  will  be  nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifty  women  and  children 
at  Rosemary  Cottage  this  summer.  Each 
of  them  will  spend  two  weeks  there  ;  and 
the  expense  for  each  will  be  about  three 
dollars  and  a  half  a  week.  I  wish  my 
summer  outing  would  cost  me  as  little. 
When  Mr.  Bellamy  reigns,  that  will  be 
enough.     But,  patience  ! 


"  Here  is  the  Pavilion.  How  pretty  it 
is,  and  how  large  it  is  !  Will  they  ever  fill 
it?" 

"  Oh,  yes.  It.  was  as  full  as  it  could 
be  last  year.  There  are  all  the  people 
from  Kittery  and  Porchmouth  and  New 
Castle  and  Old  Orchard  and  Biddeford 
Pool,  and  all  the  watering-places.  They 
like  to  come.  Then  all  the  Eliot  people 
turn  out.  Why,  we  have  made  it  larger 
than  last  year  !  This  annex  is  for  eating 
and  drinking." 
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"  Will  you  not  have  a  cup  of  coffee  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course  ;  what  sane  man,  in  the 
open  air,  ever  refuses?  It  is  very  nice 
coffee." 

"  Yes ;  and  see,  it  is  hot  still,  though 
it  has  come  all  the  way  from  Boston ;  that 
is  the  way  the  Oriental  people  pack  it, 
you  know." 

But  I  will  tell  about  the  Pavilion  when 
we  come  back  to  it,  and  see  it  full.  Now 
we  will  mount  the  wagon  again,  and  dis- 
cuss themes  high  and  low,  as  we  ride 
on  to  Rosemary  Cottage.  "  Stop  here,  a 
minute  or  two,  under  these  magnificent 
elms.  This  is  the  Doctor's  home,  and 
Clara  wants  to  practise  her  part  with 
Fanchon  in  a  duet  they  are  to  sing  to- 
morrow." 

Stop  a  minute?  Why,  one  would  stop 
half  a  day,  with  such  a  climate  and  such 
surroundings  ! 

And  so  we  forge  on  to  Rosemary  Cot- 
tage. And  there  are  a  dozen  tidy-look- 
ing, tired-looking  mothers,  in  that  blessed 
luxury  of  having  no  water  to  heat,  no 
clothes  to  wash,  no  bosoms  to  starch,  no 
cuffs  to  match  with  each  other,  "  no  nothing 
to  do."  And  here  are  twenty-five  chil- 
dren, who  cannot  come  to  harm,  swinging, 
tilting,  playing  croquet,  going  fishing,  hunt- 
ing eggs,  and  enjoying  themselves  in  the 
untold  luxuries  of  the  lofts  of  a  barn. 

My  mother  always  said  that  it  was  very 
hard  to  bring  up  boys  well  without  a  barn, 
—  and  she  was  right. 


This  world  is  so  well  governed  that,  as  I 
hardly  need  say,  on  the  ride  to  Rosemary 
Cottage,  we  met  the  chronicler  of  Deep- 
haven,  herself  riding  from  that  celebrated 
seaport  to  join  in  the  Midsummer  Fete. 
You  must  understand  that  it  was  our  busi- 
ness all  along  to  notify  the  people  that  the 
fete  was  postponed  to  the  next  day.  So 
we  drew  up  to  tell  her  of  this,  and  by  the 
same  good  fortune  it  was  that  I  received 
her  invitation  to  go  over  to  the  charming 
headquarters  of  Deephaven. 

So,  after  we  had  seen  the  Rosemary  chil- 
dren cat  their  dinner,  wishing  we  might 
have  some  of  it.  ourselves ;  and  after  we 
had  gone  back  to  the  Rockingham  and 
eaten  our  own  with  well-deserved  appetite  ; 
and  after  1  had  taken  the  daily  nap  which 
the  Professor  of  Sleep  prescribes  for  all  his 
pupils,  I  rendered  myself  at  Deephaven. 


Would  you  know  of  its  ins  and  outs,  of  its 
charming  hospitalities  and  the  satisfaction 
of  life  there,  go  to  the  chronicles  in  which 
these  are  recorded.  It  is  from  Deephaven 
that,  on  the  next  day  after  dinner,  we  start 
for  the  Midsummer  Fete.  For  General 
Greely  is  justified ;  it  has  not  rained  in  all 
Maine,  the  grass  is  dry,  and  all  things  are 
ready.  As  we  know,  the  preparations  of 
the  coffee  and  the  ice  cream  were  made 
two  days  ago  ;  they  have  all  been  renewed, 
and  the  whole  country-side  will  assemble 
to-day4 

A  beautiful  ride  across  these  low  hills  of 
Maine.  One  does  not  know  what  the 
word  "  evergreen "  means  till  he  comes 
into  Maine.  And  it  is  not  every  summer 
which  gives  us  such  green  as  this  of  meadow 
and  hillside  well  in  the  middle  of  August. 
As  we  approach  the  great  pavilion  again, 
it  is  evident  that  the  country-side  has  been 
roused.  By  what  exact  pibroch  they  were 
summoned  I  could  never  understand ;  but 
everybody  knows  when  the  day  is  fine, 
and  so  from  north  and  south  and  east  and 
west,  from  the  farms  and  the  hotels  and 
the  boarding-houses  and  the  cities,  people 
have  come  to  our  festival. 

Everything  in  America  has  to  have  an 
object.  In  these  days  of  Stuart  Mill  and 
Mr.  Bentham,  it  does  not  do  to  say  that 
we  meet  to  have  a  good  time.  Our  Mid- 
summer Fete  is  called  by  the  spirited  peo- 
ple who  have  arranged  for  the  Eliot  Public 
Library.  They  had  a  charming  festival 
last  year,  and  this  is  its  second  edition. 
Just  think  of  it !  Some  spirited  people 
here,  having  determined  first  to  make  a 
boys'  reading-room,  then  a  reading-room 
for  boys  and  their  fathers  and  mothers 
and  sisters,  then  determine  that  this  larger 
reading-room  shall  expand  into  a  public 
library.  Of  course,  somebody  has  given 
them  the  use  of  one  of  these  fine  old 
houses ;  there  is  a  picture  of  it  in  the 
pretty  little  series  which  they  sell  us  at  the 
book-table.  Of  sixteen  hundred  people 
in  the  census  for  Eliot,  more  than  eight 
hundred  are  members  of  this  library  asso- 
ciation. It  has  taken  root,  and  has  come 
to  stay ;  and,  among  other  good  things 
that  it  does,  it  brings  together  neighbors 
and  strangers,  and  they  all  find  they  are 
interested  in  so  simple  and  straightforward 
a  bit  of  public  education. 

There  is  somebody  to  take  care  of  the 
horses,  there  are  a  dozen  people  to  shake 
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hands  as  we  go  in  at  the  pavilion,  and 
there  —  why,  there  must  be  a  thousand 
people  wandering  about  and  enjoying  each 
other's  company  and  the  pretty  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  made  for  the  fete. 
Here  are  pretty  girls  in  the  Norwegian  cos- 
tume, in  Hungarian  costume,  in  dresses  of 
Japan  and  India.  Here  are  the  booths 
of  Norway  and  Hungary  and  all  the  rest 
of  them,  and  here  are  things  to  be  sold 
as  at  any  pretty  fair,  only  these  have  been 
sent  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  The 
band  is  on  a  platform  in  the  middle.  We 
talk  with  each  other,  we  felicitate  each 
other,  we  drink  good  coffee  and  eat  good 
ice  cream,  we  listen  to  the  music,  we  see 
the  pretty  national  dances  which  the  young 
people  join  in  on  the  platform.  And, 
when  the  time  comes,  the  elders  of  us 
gather  on  the  seats  on  the  platform  and 
make  our  little  speeches  of  encouragement 
and  instruction.  These  speeches  need  not 
be  recorded  here.     They  will  be  found  in 


the  annals  of  Eliot,  just  as  those  of  last 
year  may  be  found.  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Leighton,  chief  of  shorthand  men,  was 
there,  and  whatever  of  sense  was  said  will 
be  preserved ;  let  us  hope  the  nonsense 
will  be  forgotten.  For  my  part,  I  did  not 
pretend  I  did  not  like  to  speak.  My 
private  opinion  is  that  all  people  like  to 
speak  when  they  can  have  so  sympathetic 
and  intelligent  an  audience,  and  when  they 
have  anything  to  say.  These  nice  people 
were  all  standing,  but  they  were  all  inter- 
ested in  the  library,  they  all  meant  to  help 
it  forward ;  and,  as  far  as  the  speaking 
went,  they  helped  it  in  the  best  way  by 
listening  with  all  their  hearts  and  souls. 
And  so  all  the  time  was  given  which  the 
traveller  who  writes  these  lines  could  give. 
For  one,  I  was  sorry  to  go,  but  the  clock 
struck,  and  one  of  these  well-nigh  perfect 
New  England  trotters  took  me  and  my 
friend  back  to  the  hospitalities  of  the 
Rockingham. 


DOCTOR    HOBART. 

By  Edward  W.  Flagg. 


IT  was  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  after 
"the  Fourth,"  but  the  Forsyth  people 
were  still  hushed  in  slumber.  "  The 
Fourth  "  had  been  a  hard  day  for  most  of 
them.  In  the  watches  of  the  night  it  had 
begun  with  much  ringing  of  bells  and  toot- 
ing of  horns;  later  the  "Horribles"  pa- 
raded the  streets  ;  and  when  the  day  grew 
sweltering,  there  was  a  picnic,  with  an  ora- 
tion and  a  poem.  The  day  had  closed 
with  the  usual  chapter  of  accidents ;  and 
two  or  three  faces,  none  too  comely  at 
best,  had  been  sadly  disfigured.  An  odor 
of  powder  was  still  lingering  in  the  air,  and 
the  evidences  of  patriotic  feeling  would 
clearly  last  through  another  day.  In  the 
course  of  an  hour  this  smell  was  modified 
by  smoke  from  newly  kindled  fires,  and 
presently  the  air  grew  heavy  with  odors  of 
beefsteak  and  coffee. 

Elsie  Hobart  was  carrying  about  much 
hot  temper  that  morning.  Her  husband 
had  been  out  of  work  since  the  first  of 


June,  and  she  was  wondering  how  he  would 
like  his  new  work,  and  how  long  he  would 
stay  at  it.  She  thought  of  her  wedding- 
day,  when  she  walked  from  the  church  to 
the  carriage  on  a  bright  flowered  carpet, 
while  children  scattered  bouquets  and  gar- 
lands ;  lately  she  had  walked  on  a  kitchen 
floor. 

Six  years  before,  when  Putnam  Hobart 
led  his  wife  out  of  the  little  rustic  church,  the 
May  sun  shone  encouragingly  into  his  face. 
Smooth  roads  seemed  to  stretch  out  in 
many  directions.  His  father  offered  him 
a  promising  real- estate  business ;  or  he 
could  go  into  partnership  with  Elsie's 
father.  There  were  other  openings  equally 
tempting.  Things  went  well  for  a  year. 
Then  the  financial  crashes  came.  The 
more  common  pursuits  of  men  seemed  to 
get  beyond  his  reach,  which  meant  that  he 
was  going  down.  He  speculated  with 
Elsie's  money,  "  clerked  "  in  various  ware- 
houses, and  finally  set  up  for. himself  and 
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dabbled  in  small  notions.  Every  oppor- 
tunity had,  it  appeared,  two  handles  ;  thus 
far  he  had  invariably  grasped  the  wrong 
one. 

Meanwhile  Elsie  did  much  in  a  cramped 
way.  Her  husband  had  squandered  her 
money,  and  Mrs.  Dart  was  getting  aggres- 
sive about  the  rent.  Putnam  Hobart  hated 
the  click  of  his  wife's  sewing-machine,  and 
would  have  asked  her  to  stop  it  oftener 
than  he  did,  but  for  the  necessity  of  the 
morrow's  dinner.  Yet  occasionally  it  had 
a  quieting  and  even  stimulating  effect.  At 
such  times  he  earned  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  placed  his  family  amid  every  luxury, 
while  Elsie  ran  up  a  single  breadth. 

During  the  weeks  when  he  was  idle  he 
sent  out  a  score  of  letters,  offering  to  work 
in  any  capacity.  He  replied  to  an  adver- 
tisement asking  for  "  an  able-bodied  man 
with  mental  calibre,"  and  was  telegraphed 
to  be  on  hand  on  the  morning  of  July  fifth  ; 
and  the  early  breakfast  on  this  morning  was 
to  enable  him  to  catch  a  train  to  the  neigh- 
boring town. 

Two  days  afterwards  he  came  home. 
The  work  was  not  to  his  taste  —  that  was 
all  he  said.  Two  days  after  that  their  af- 
fairs began  to  be  discussed  at  the  village 
store. 

"  Hobart's  out  of  a  job  again." 

"He's  pretty  frequent  that  way,  1 
reckon." 

"  Things  won't  go  so  much  longer. 
Perley's  goin'  to  serve  a  writ  there  to- 
morrow." 

Hobart  had  received  due  warning  of 
this  writ.  But  when  the  creditors  came, 
they  found  little  enough  to  attach. 

In  the  garden  rank  wormwood  and  this- 
tles looked  down  on  puny  corn ;  there 
was  a  wood-pile  in  which  wrecks  of  furni- 
ture and  the  refuse  of  recent  carpentry 
lay  in  a  tangled  heap ;  and  in  the  house 
the  prospect  was  not  much  better,  Elsie's 
poor  sewing-machine  being  everything  that 
the  creditors  thought  worth  talking  about. 

Elsie  went  back  to  her  father's  with  the 
children.  Her  husband  travelled  westward 
to  one  of  the  river  states.  He  would  come 
back  in  a  little  while,  he  said ;  he  would 
begin  life  over  again,  and  be  her  lover 
once  more. 

More  than  a  year  after,  his  words  were 
still  ringing  in  her  ears,  but  he  had  never 
come  back.  The  strongest  links  which 
bound   them   had   snapped   asunder ;    the 


children  all  lay  buried  in  the  graveyard  on 
the  hillside. 

The  physician  who  tried  to  save  them 
was  eloquent  —  a  thing  not  necessary  in 
his  calling  —  and  ignorant.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease  he  prophesied  their 
speedy  recovery ;  in  a  few  days  it  was  an 
easy  matter  to  predict  their  death.  When 
his  incompetence  fully  revealed  itself,  and 
the  last  child  lay  dead  before  her,  still 
more  as  the  lonely  days  went  on,  the  wish 
to  know  what  the  nature  of  medicines  was, 
and  what  knowledge  could  do  to  save  life, 
became  a  settled  purpose  with  Elsie.  She 
would  be  a  physician  ;  —  and  she  would  be  a 
faithful  and  thorough  physician.  Nothing 
seemed  so  horrible  to  her  now  as  ignorance 
dealing  with  the  issues  of  life  and  death. 

During  the  first  year  of  her  husband's 
absence  he  had  written  twice.  At  one 
time  he  was  treasurer,  he  said,  of  a  large 
manufacturing  company  ;  in  his  next  letter 
the  company  had  collapsed,  and  he  was 
teaching  a  district  school ;  and  then  his 
letters  ceased. 

Elsie  entered  a  medical  college  in  a 
prairie  city,  reviving  the  habits  of  study 
that  had  lapsed  so  long  ago,  and  had  never 
been  good.  In  four  years  she  became  a 
physician  in  the  city  hospital.  In  prepar- 
ing for  her  work  she  had  been  thorough  ; 
in  practice  she  was  equally  so.  •  Careless- 
ness she  spoke  of  fiercely  as  a  crime.  She 
found  time  to  do  many  things  for  which 
she  was  not  paid.  With  steady  nerves  and 
cheerful  presence,  she  ministered  to  the 
sick  and  to  the  dying ;  if  she  could  not 
save  lives  she  tried  to  help  and  save  souls. 
In  six  months  she  was  known  as  a  skilled 
physician ;  in  a  year,  she  had  established 
that  reputation  throughout  the  hospital. 

Her  appointment  at  the  hospital  had 
come  through  the  influence  of  the  chief  sur- 
geon. She  had  been  pleasantly  associated 
with  him  in  her  studies ;  but  her  Platonic 
friend  now  became  her  devoted  lover.  Her 
explanations  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  her 
desire  that  her  work  should  not  suffer  and 
that  their  association  should  not  cease 
wrung  her  secret  from  her  reluctant  lips. 

One  icy  afternoon  in  February  she  was 
summoned  to  Dr.  Gay's  office. 

"  I  am  called  to  a  consultation  in 
Robey,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  despatch. 
"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  go.  I  can't 
leave  No.  6  ;  and  there  are  two  critical 
cases  in  the  city.     Will  you  go?  " 
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"  You  can  trust  me  ?  " 

"  As  I  would  myself." 

"  Very  well  ■  I  will  go." 

It  was  a  four  hours'  ride.  The  train 
was  due  in  half  an  hour,  and  the  sleigh 
would  soon  be  at  the  door. 

Dr.  Gay  looked  after  her  fondly  for  a 
moment,  and  watched  the  covered  sleigh 
as  it  slipped  down  the  avenue.  Then  he 
went  back  with  a  sigh  to  the  Medical 
Monthly. 

The  train  bounded  westward ;  Elsie 
looked  out  upon  wide  sweeps  of  glistening 
snow-crust  lying  under  the  pale  sun.  Its 
rays  seemed  shorn  of  all  warmth  ;  only  its 
light  fell  over  the  arctic  desolation.  A 
thousand  images  of  her  husband  were  in 
her  mind.  With  all  his  faults,  he  had 
meant  to  be  kind  ;  in  other  circumstances 
all  would  have  been  so  different ;  and 
although  she  was  in  the  first  flush  of  suc- 
cess, she  would  at  this  moment  have  given 
up  all  for  him.  When  the  car  was  lighted 
and  people  betook  themselves  to  their 
papers  or  to  gossip,  she  grew  more  cheer- 
ful ;  and  when  a  baby  began  crying  and 
there  was  much  muttered  disapproval,  her 
spirit  of  helpfulness  returned.  The  tired 
mother  gazed  in  wonder  as  the  stranger 
quieted  her  child,  and  unknown  passengers 
looked  their  thanks  as  she  passed  down  the 
car  when  the  Robey  station  was  called. 

By  the  switch-lights  she  discerned  the 
outlines  of  a  small  village.  A  boy  with  a 
smoky  lantern  moved  anxiously  about  the 
platform ;  and  as  the  engine  puffed  its  de- 
parture, the  boy  was  joined  by  a  man, 
muffled  in  fur. 

"There  ain't  no  doctor  come,"  said  the 
boy  ;  "  it's  only  a  woman  as  got  off." 

As  Elsie  stepped  forward,  the  man  peered 
at  her  curiously. 

"  Dr.  Gay  couldn't  come,"  she  said. 

"  That's  the  word  we  got,"  said  the  man, 
behind  his  fur  collar.  "  Said  he'd  send 
one  jest  as  good.  We  hadn't  counted  on 
its  bein'  a  woman,  though ;  but  you  can't 
help  that,  I  s'pose.  The  gal's  alwers  ben 
puny,"  he  continued  ;  "  tuk  it  from  t'other 
side,  though.  On  my  side  they're  a  wiry 
set." 

His  voice  filtered  through  the  muffler, 
and  Elsie  thought  that  it  quivered.  They 
turned  a  sharp  corner  and  bent  their  bodies 
to  the  cutting  north  wind.  Presently  they 
came  to  a  house  where  lights  were  burning 
in  all  the  lower  rooms.     Elsie  was  shown 


into  a  small  sitting-room.  The  kitchen 
door  stood  ajar,  and  the  family  spoke  in 
penetrating  whispers. 

"  It's  a  mistake,"  said  a  woman's  voice  ; 
"  most  likely  she's  a  nuss." 

"There  ain't  no  mistake  about  it,"  said 
the  man  ;  "  she's  a  bony-fidy  doctor." 

A  short,  thin  woman  soon  entered.  "  I'm 
Mrs.  Plympton,"  she  said.  "  It's  our  daugh- 
ter Henrietta.  Dr.  Gay,  he  made  such  a 
wonderful  cure  in  the  case  o'  Plump's  wife, 
that  we  thought  we'd  call  him  in  to  talk 
with  our  doctor.  She's  been  ailin',  off  an' 
on,  four  years.  We've  tried  no  end.  The 
gypsies  said  she'd  die  young ;  but  I  don't 
put  no  faith  in  their  talk.  The  clairvoyant 
said  'twas  quinsy.  Our  doctor  calls  it  ange- 
liny  pectoris.  He's  made  a  deal  of  Henri- 
etta ;  he  meant  to  marry  her,  Miss.  We've 
tried  everything  faithful ;  but  I'm  inclined 
to  the  sedatives  —  they're  restful." 

Elsie  checked  the  torrent  when  she 
could,  and,  declining  for  the  present  the  cup 
of  tea  offered,  sat  down  in  the  sick-room 
and  watched  her  patient.  She  was  a  young 
girl,  not  yet  eighteen.  She  lay  in  a  heavy 
sleep,  and  Elsie  listened  to  her  breathing. 
On  the  table  by  the  bedside  was  a  medley 
of  bottles  and  vials.  She  glanced  at  the 
labels,  and  shook  her  head  in  indignation. 

"  Henrietta's  changed  hands  so  much," 
said  the  mother,  looking  in  at  the  door, 
"  we've  got  all  sorts  o'  medicines.  The 
bottles  on  the  lower  shelf  is  soothin',  an'  I 
take  that  medicine  at  night  myself.  — What 
do  you  think's  the  matter?  —  Pneumonia  ! 
—  That's  what  Almedy  alwers  said.  Al- 
medy  advised  the  council." 

The  mother  sank  into  a  chair,  and  cov- 
ered her  face. 

"  I  don't  know  what  the  Doctor'll  do ; 
he  set  a  sight  by  Henrietta." 

"Then  she  hain't  ben  treated  right?" 
said  the  father,  harshly. 

"  Wrong,  altogether  wrong.  It  is  atro- 
cious bungling,"  said  Elsie,  unable  to  con- 
trol herself. 

The  room  was  still  vibrating  with  her 
words  when  the  attending  physician  en- 
tered. 

"  Doctor  Hobart,"  sobbed  the  mother; 
but  she  could  not  go  on. 

There  was  a  moment  of  bewildering 
confusion.  The  family  had  withdrawn, 
and  Elsie,  stunned  and  powerless,  stood 
gazing  at  her  husband,  while  a  human  life 
was  hovering  between  two  worlds.     The 
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walls  of  the  room  seemed  narrowing  to 
crush  them.  The  heat  was  intense  ;  but 
without,  even  then,  her  ear  noted  the  foot- 
steps of  the  neighbors  creaking  over  the 
snow  and  to  the  door. 

This  man  of  many  schemes  had  groped 
his  way  into  a  high  profession;  he  had 
floated  into  a  hap-hazard  connection  with 
some  medical  charlatan,  and  the  few  scraps 
of  knowledge  which  clung  to  him  became 
in  his  unskilful  hands  so  many  deadly  in- 
struments. His  vanity  so  blinded  him  to 
his  ignorance,  that  here  he  was  experi- 
menting on  the  girl  whom,  as  had  just,  been 
poured  into  Elsie's  startled  ears,  he  claimed 
to  love  and  even  planned  to  marry. 

No  familiar  word  passed  between  the 
two.  Elsie  spoke  only,  in  burning,  tremb- 
ling words,  of  the  wicked  mistake.  Her 
thoughts  were  chiefly  at  this  moment  of 
the  suffering  girl. 

"  I  shall  relinquish  it  to  you,"  was  all  he 
said,  —  he  said  it  still  in  a  half-professional 
tone,  —  and  then  he  left  the  room  and  the 
house.  Upon  Elsie  rested  the  burden  of 
this  young  girl's  life.  She  worked  un- 
weariedly,  while  her  heart  beat  wildly,  to 
wrest  her  patient  from  the  influence  of  the 
drugs ;  and  just  as  a  little  clock  buzzed 
twelve,  the  sick  girl  woke  to  consciousness. 

After  the  dimness  of  the  sick-room,  the 
light  in  the  kitchen  seemed  dazzling.  The 
quick  departure  of  Dr.  Hobart  was  com- 
mented on,  and  Elsie  listened  in  guilty 
silence. 

"  I  must  take  the  early  train,"  she  said, 
as  she  gave  her  directions  ;  "  I  have  to  be 
at  the  hospital  in  the  morning.  If  there  is 
a  change  for  the  worse,  you  may  send  word 
to  me  at  once." 

"What's  the  name?"  Mrs.  Plympton 
asked. 

"Send  to  Dr.  Gay." 

The  woman  looked  at  her  inquiringly. 

"  Mebby  you're  his  wife,"  said  one. 

"  No,  I  am  not ;  "  and,  with  a  good-bye 
which  in  spite  of  her  efforts  seemed  strange- 
ly abrupt  even  to  Mrs.  Plympton,  she  fol- 
lowed the  boy  with  the  smoky  lantern. 

The  Robey  depot  was  kept  warmed  and 
lighted  for  the  convenience  of  early  pas- 
i  rs.  The  walls  were  thickly  placarded 
with  alluring  invitations  to  emigrants. 
El  ;ie  sat  on  one  of  the  hacked  benches, 
while  feverish  thoughts  crowded  through 
her  brain.  "Your  husband  has  basely  de- 
serted you  :  call  it  by  a  milder  name  if  you 


will,  —  this  is  what  it  means.  Five  years 
ago  he  promised  to  come  back  to  you  as 
your  lover ;  to-night  you  have  saved  the 
life  of  the  girl  whom  he  professes  to  love." 

There  came  a  sound  as  of  some  one 
being  dragged  along  the  platform ;  and  a 
railroad  functionary  emerged  from  a  little 
office. 

"  Is  that  Hobart?   Don't  say  he's  ben —  " 

"  No,  he  haint,"  with  convincing  ges- 
tures ;  "  his  breath's  jes'  like  a  rose." 

"  But  what's  to  pay,  Toby?  Where  was 
he?" 

"  Layin'  on  the  track,  close  to  the 
switch.  He  seems  to  be  thawin'  out  now," 
continued  the  man,  meditatively.  "  I 
s'pose  the  trouble  was  that  case  o'  Plymp- 
ton's  gal.  They'd  'a'  lost  her  if  the  con- 
sultin'  doctor  hadn't  come.  She's  a  woman 
though,  an'  kind  of  a  half-way  allypathy." 

The  ticket-agent,  aware  of  Elsie's  pres- 
ence, gave  the  man  a  nudge. 

"They  tell  o'  them,"  he  went  on,  "as 
can  be  allypathy  or  homypathy,  accordin' 
to  what  they  study ;  but  to  my  thinkin' 
they  hev  to  be  born  for't.  Now,  Hobart's 
a  born  allypathy." 

His  clattering  ceased.  Elsie  had  left 
her  seat,  and  was  talking  in  a  low  voice  to 
the  man  who  sat  shivering  over  the  fire. 
The  remnants  of  this  shipwrecked  family 
rested  in  a  strange  port. 

"Are  you  warmer  now,  Putnam?"  she 
asked,  when  the  men  had  disappeared  in 
the  office. 

"Yes." 

His  eyes  shot  swift,  inquiring  glances, 
and  she  knew  what  he  would  ask. 

"  She  was  better  when  I  came  away.  I 
think  she  will  get  well." 

"  It  would  have  been  murder  if  she  had 
died.  I  called  myself  a  murderer  when  I 
left  the  house.  I  didn't  care  what  became 
of  me." 

He  detailed  his  miserable  experience 
before  he  came  to  Robey.  He  had  gone 
down  and  down  until  he  became  a  very 
tramp.  While  the  forest  fires  were  raging, 
and  the  sun  one  day  waded  in  smoke,  he  lost 
his  bearings,  and  for  days  he  travelled  in  cir- 
cles. It  was  night-fall  when  he  came  into 
the  village.  It  was  raining,  else  he  would 
have  sought  shelter  in  the  fields  or  under 
a  grain-stack.  Fathers  of  families  glowered 
at  him,  and  pointed  with  their  fingers 
toward  the  county  house,  five  miles  across 
the  grain  belt.     At  the  Plympton  cottage 
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a  young  girl  looked  pitifully  at  him,  ana 
begged  that  he  might  stay  ;  and  from  that 
time  he  had  loved  her  as  he  could  love. 

"  I  am  not  worthy  of  you  ;  we  ought 
never  to  have  met,"  he  groaned. 

"  How  can  you  say  that,  and  think  of 
the  dead  children?  Was  it  a  bargain  for 
food  and  shelter?  I  want  to  love  you  : 
you  must  live  so  that  I  can  ;  you  must  let 
me  help  you  do  it.  We  must  live  together. 
Dr.  Gay  will  help  you  to  get  work.  I 
will  go  back  to  Forsyth,  —  I  will  do  any- 
thing,—  but  we  must  not  live  apart." 

She  asked  herself  how  this  life  together 
would  seem  to  her  now.  Would  it  be  the 
old  life  of  unemotional  forbearance  ?  Could 
she  always  keep  on  the  heights,  while  she 
tried  to  draw  him  up  ?  She  was  like  one  who 
has  been  thrust  back  into  a  past  century, 
while  the  heart  is  still  throbbing  with  the  rich 
experiences  and  aspirations  of  a  new  age. 

Putnam  Hobart  came  to  the  Bethesda 
Hospital  as  he  had  promised,  but  he  came 
propped  with  pillows.  Elsie  sat  by  him 
and  watched.  He  was  so  much  better  one 
morning  that  she  talked  with  Dr.  Gay  about 
his  chances  for  employment  in  the  hospital. 
But  he  did  not  mend _ as  she  had  hoped; 
and  a  week  later  he  was  growing  worse. 


It  was  known  throughout  the  hospital 
that  the  man  in  the  special  ward  had  died, 
and  that  Dr.  Hobart  had  gone  away  with 
the  body.  After  a  week  she  returned,  and 
the  old  routine  began  again  ;  while  Dr.  Gay 
watched  her  day  by  day  as  she  moved  in 
black  about  the  wards.  Three  months,  six 
months,  a  year  went  by,  and  then  again  he 
told  his  love  to  the  woman  who  now  was 
free  ;  but  again  he  spoke  in  vain,  and  he 
waited  —  waited  in  a  sorrow  as  deep  as 
Elsie's  own. 

It  was  a  bitter  experience  which  had 
driven  him,  years  before,  to  the  Bethesda 
Hospital.  In  these  unromantic  surround- 
ings, in  the  tireless  doing  of  stern  duties, 
he  had  hoped  to  steel  his  heart.  But  lcve 
ever  dons  new  shapes  and  ever  prepares 
new  sorrows. 

Forsyth,  Robey,  Bethesda,  the  four 
graves,  the  great  effort,  —  all  seemed  to 
cluster  about  this  moment  of  Elsie's 
broken  life.  She  had  made  the  ascent 
alone.  Should  she  go  on  alone?  She  hes- 
itated long  ;  but  one  night  when  the  sun 
went  down  after  the  long  day,  with  a  smile 
born  of  sorrow,  but  born  too  of  love  and 
confidence,  she  took  the  hand  which  was 
held  out  to  her. 
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ONE  day  in  June,  on  the  express 
train,  midway  between  Cincinnati 
and  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  the  superb 
valley  of  the  great  Miami,  I  ventured  the 
remark  to  an  old  man  in  the  next  seat, 
"  This  is  a  beautiful  country."  He  was 
evidently  waiting  for  just  that  suggestion 
to  tell  "  what  he  knew  about  "  south- 
western Ohio.  In  his  oration  I  learned 
that  my  aged  new  acquaintance  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania ;  at  the  impressible  age 
of  seven  underwent  "  the  long  haul "  over 
the  Alleghenies  ;  and  had  "  grown  up  with 
the  country  "  somewhere  in  this  earthly 
paradise,  —  evidently  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  he  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
making  the  country.  Out  of  breath  at 
last  with  his  own  affairs,  he  suddenly  be- 


thought himself  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  man  to  whom  he  was  talking,  and 
said,  "  And  where  did  you  come  from?" 
"  From  Boston,"  I  replied,  possibly  in 
the  semi-suppressed  tone  with  which  the 
"  native  American  "  citizen  of  the  New 
England  Athens  speaks  in  presence  of  the 
magnificent  "  Out  West."  "  Boston  !  Bos- 
ton !  "  gasped  the  wonder-stricken  old  fel- 
low ;  "  Boston  !  Why,  do  you  like  to  live 
way  down  there?  " 

On  being  modestly  assured  that  some 
of  us  managed  to  find  "  life  worth  living  " 
in  that  remote  burgh,  he  fell  into  a  medi- 
tative mood,  from  which  he  returned  to 
the  attack  with  the  kindly  inquiry,  — 
"  Aren't  you  a  good  way  from  home,  for 
a  man  of  your  age  ?  "    "  Well,  my  friend," 
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said  I,  "  and  how  old  are  you?"  "  Oh, 
well,  I  am  just  ninety ;  but,  you  see,  I  live 
up  here,  and  never  felt  younger  than  this 
very  day." 

Then  I  told  him  of  my  great-grand- 
father, who  forty-nine  years  ago,  at  the 
age  of  ninety- six,  got  the  "western  fever" 
in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  in  Massa- 
chusetts ;  sold  a  good  farm,  anticipating 
Horace  Greeley's  famous  advice,  "  Young 
man,  go  West,"  and  began  life  anew  up  in 
St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York ;  voted  for 
General  William  Henry  Harrison  at  one 
hundred ;  and  died  of  a  cold  caught  in 
marching  at  the  head  of  a  procession,  on 
a  bleak  4th  of  March,  to  celebrate  the 
new  President's  inauguration,  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  one.  I  think  that  was 
the  first  intimation  to  my  old  friend  that 
even  "way  down  East"  there  are  young 
men  with  gray  hairs,  and  that  a  full  Amer- 
ican life  is  everywhere  the  same  experience 
of  immortal  youth. 

Within  the  past  eight  years  it  has  been 
my  pleasant  occupation  to  journey  on  a 
ministry  of  education,  which  has  brought 
•me  into  close  communion  with  the  younger 
end  of  civilization  in  thirty  of  the  United 
States.  On  divers  occasions  —  at  abstemi- 
ous college  commencements,  and  at  muni- 
cipal banquets,  fertilized  by  foaming  cham- 
pagne—  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  me 
that  the  particular  university,  city,  state 
where  I  then  was,  is  the  hinge  on  which 
this  republic  has  swung  even  from  before 
the  beginning.  I  try  to  believe  all  I  hear, 
as  during  the  late  war  I  accepted  the  pos- 
itive assertion  that  every  county  in  Ohio, 
through  its  representative  major-general, 
had  saved  the  Union.  So  I  have  com- 
mitted to  memory  the  great  American  for- 
mula, that  the  beating  heart  of  the  republic 
is  thumping  away  just  under  the  place 
where  my  informant  is  standing ;  and,  by 
simply  changing  the  name,  date,  and  en- 
vironment, this  mighty  fact  always  looms 
up,  like  the  providence  of  God,  present 
everywhere. 

Still  it  may  not  be  an  unprofitable  un- 
dertaking to  attempt  to  find  out  and  set 
forth  the  characteristic  contribution  of  the 
Stw  England  of  the  past  and  present  to 
this  community  of  forces  ;  and  in  this  effort 
to  specialize  1  am  drawn  to  this  :  The  Edu- 
cational Idea  of  the  Building  of  Republican 
Institutions.  Herein,  as  appears  to  me, 
is  the  one  permanent  claim  of  these  half- 


dozen  states,  "  way  down  there "  in  the 
cold  northeastern  angle  of  the  republic,  to 
the  homage  of  history  and  the  gratitude 
of  the  American  people  :  the  idea  that  the 
only  reliable  way  to  build  up  the  republi- 
can order  of  society  and  government  is  to 
educate  the  whole  people  to  the  point 
where  the  people  will  be  able  always  and 
everywhere  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

In  making  this  assertion,  I  do  not  con- 
trast the  New  England  of  to-day  with  any 
other  portion  of  the  Union,  or  her  doings 
in  the  past  with  the  policy  of  any  state  or 
section  that  may  have  been  her  successful 
or  unsuccessful  rival  on  any  field  where 
the  forces  of  the  republic  have  "  tried 
titles."  Neither  do  I  care  to  explain  or 
defend  any  of  the  numerous  weaknesses 
or  sins  so  freely  imputed  to  Yankee-land, 
and  which  seem  to  furnish  a  large  stock  in 
trade  to  the  sectional,  partisan,  or  sectarian 
orator  on  critical  occasions.  The  theolo- 
gians, from  the  beginning,  have  demon- 
strated the  fact  that,  in  the  language  of 
the  pious  old  lady,  "  total  depravity  is  a 
beautiful  doctrine  if  one  can  only  live  up 
to  it."  But  somehow,  spite  of  formidable 
achievements  in  practical  deviltry,  our  hu- 
man nature  has  not  been  quite  able  to 
"live  up  "  to  this  ideal,  has  gotten  a  little 
more  firmly  on  its  legs  in  every  age,  and 
to-day  is  even  inclined  to  "  sauce  "  the  in- 
fallible priest  with  a  ///  quoque.  The  test 
of  an  American  state  or  section,  as  of 
human  nature,  is  not  the  record  of  its  folly 
and  depravity  in  the  past,  but  its  power  to 
rise  above  its  own  follies  and  sins,  and,  by 
the  Divine  Grace  that  always  "  abounds  " 
when  the  humblest  soul  begins  to  help 
itself,  vindicate  its  own  providential  call 
and  special  ability  to  be  in  some  good  way 
a  representative  of  God's  kingdom  and 
righteousness  in  this  mixed  world. 

Nobody  who  is  anybody  cares  to  deny 
that  the  New  England  of  the  first,  second, 
even  the  present,  third  century,  has  had  her 
own  hands  full  in  wrestling  with  home 
infirmities  and  diabolisms ;  even  that,  on 
the  whole,  a  Yankee  fool,  crank,  or  devil 
may  honestly  claim  precedence  among  his 
fellows  in  any  part  of  this  or  any  land. 
Certainly  the  Puritan  parson,  in  humble 
imitation  of  his  persecutors  across  the 
water,  did  try  for  fifty  years  to  make  the 
law  of  Moses  the  common  law  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  New  England  colonial 
soil  uninhabitable  to  anybody  but  a  Calvin- 
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istic  saint.  Certainly,  the  witches  were 
hung ;  the  uncomfortable  agitators,  Roger 
Williams  and  Anne  Hutchinson,  were  ban- 
ished or  suppressed ;  negro  slaves  were 
bought  and  sold  in  Boston  and  Newport 
ships ;  the  old  Hartford  convention  was 
held ;  and  plenty  of  other  unpleasant 
things  were  said  and  done,  and  are  still 
ventilated  and  put  in  experiment,  which 
have  been  justly  condemned  by  the  im- 
partial jury  of  American  civilization.  But 
the  real  glory  of  New  England  is  that  no 
respectable  class  there  objects  to  putting 
all  these  things  in  a  common  school  his- 
tory, and  sending  the  class  to  the  public 
library  to  look  up  the  conflicting  testimony 
on  any  important  point  in  the  contro- 
versies. The  New  England  idea  is  that  no 
class  that  honestly  has  its  face  set  to  the 
front  to-day  will  be  bothered  by  looking 
over  its  shoulders  or  spending  time  in  try- 
ing to  cover  up  the  tracks  of  old  mistakes 
or  old  sins. 

The  highest  praise  of  New  England  is 
that  in  no  portion  of  God's  heritage  has  the 
native  characteristic  ability  granted  to  the 
average  man  been  more  speedily  recog- 
nized, more  steadily  held  aloft,  "  through 
evil  report  and  good  report,"  and  more 
persistently  urged,  through  all  the  legiti- 
mate avenues  of  influence  upon  the  national 
life,  than  by  herself.  The  providential  task 
of  the  New  England  people  would  seem  to 
be  to  develop  this  idea  as  a  fundamental 
principle  of  republican  society  and  govern- 
ment :  that  only  through  the  education  of 
the  whole  people  and  their  moral  and  in- 
telligent action  in  every  realm  of  life,  is 
there  safety  to  the  State.  I  believe  that 
no  portion  of  our  own  or  any  country,  on 
the  whole,  has  better  stood  by  its  mission 
or  wrought  a  better  work  in  a  time  as  brief. 
That  we  may  fitly  appreciate  this  idea, 
let  us  consider  the  three  notable  theories 
by  which  the  problem  of  free  constitutional 
government  has  been  attempted  in  the 
past,  and  is  still  in  solution  at  present. 

The  first,  which  has  had  the  longest 
trial,  is  the  aristocratic  republican  idea. 
This  holds  that  there  is,  in  every  country, 
a  superior  race  or  class,  with  a  natural  or 
divine  call  to  guard,  guide,  and  govern  the 
masses  outside  its  charmed  circle.  All  the 
appliances  of  education,  through  church, 
school,  society,  and  all  the  opportunities 
of  the  higher  realm  of  private  and  public 
life,  are  concentrated    on    the    governing 


class  ;  while  the  remainder  of  the  people 
are  given  as  much  as,  in  the  judgment  of 
their  superiors,  is  a  safe  and  essential  train- 
ing for  their  position  in  their  own  lower 
sphere. 

It  matters  not  whether  this  idea  takes 
the  ancient  Roman,  the  modern  European 
continental,  the  British,  or  the  old-time 
Southern-state  American  form.  It  always 
assumes  the  divine,  scientific,  or  natural 
superiority,  the  inevitable  superiority,  of  a 
portion  of  the  community,  which  no  healthy 
operation  of  education,  even  of  religion, 
can  unsettle.  Education  and  religion,  the 
most  potent  factors  in  human  life,  must 
conform  to  this  infallible  theory  of  a  su- 
perior class.  School,  college,  social  life, 
all  the  agencies  of  popular  culture,  must 
be  shaped  by  this  infallible  theory.  It 
admits  the  promotion  of  fit  individuals 
from  the  inferior  to  the  superior  class  ;  but 
the  class  is  a  permanent  distinction,  and 
the  duty  of  the  State  is  to  educate  the 
superior  class  as  governor  and  the  inferior 
as  subject. 

The  second  and  opposite  theory,  into 
which  the  first  is  always  exploding,  is  best 
formulated  in  the  extreme  continental 
European  notion  of  democracy.  Abolish 
all  permanent  distinctions  in  society  ;  fling 
wide  open  all  doors ;  invite  every  human 
creature,  with  or  without  preparation,  to 
every  position  or  opportunity  of  private  or 
public  life  ;  let  the  numerical  majority  rule, 
and  trust,  somehow,  that  the  fittest  will 
survive.  So  far,  in  our  American  dealing 
with  the  ignorant  and  untrained  class  of 
"  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,"  we  have 
followed  in  the  track  of  the  French  philos- 
ophy that  captured  some  of  the  brightest 
minds  of  our  Revolutionary  epoch.  We 
confer  a  suffrage  that  makes  the  American 
citizen  a  more  powerful  man  than  the 
emperor  in  Europe,  even  competent  to 
change  the  succession  of  presidents,  on 
every  male  citizen  at  twenty-one  ;  on  every 
immigrant,  often  before  he  has  learned 
the  language  of  his  adopted  country ;  on 
more  than  a  million  emancipated  slaves, 
in  sixteen  states,  with  no  preparation ;  and, 
by  our  own  logic,  the  same  high  position 
is  loudly  demanded  for  every  American 
woman.  And  we  hope  to  maintain  the 
world's  constitutional  republic  by  this  pe- 
riodical show  of  hands,  and,  by  some  mira- 
cle, evoke  permanent  order  and  law,  even 
from  the  "vasty  deep  "  of  that  lower  region 
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of  human  life  that,  everywhere  in  this  world, 
still  holds  the  numerical  majority  and  the 
weight  of  brute  force  in  human  affairs. 

The  New  England  idea,  from  the  first, 
was  the  liberal  Anglo-Saxon  theory  of 
human  society.  According  to  it,  the  re- 
sponsible people  in  every  state  are  bound 
alike  by  the  sanctions  of  religion  and  a 
wise  policy  of  human  affairs,  to  educate 
the  whole  people  for  the  exercise  of  every 
social  and  civic  right  possible  under  the 
conditions  of  our  human  nature.  To  that 
end  the  government  is  bound  to  inaugurate 
a  system  of  universal  education,  through 
schools  and  all  the  agencies  of  popular  ad- 
vancement, to  fit  the  child  for  the  common 
duties  of  republican  citizenship.  Mean- 
while, the  State  should  protect  the  child 
and  the  humbler  orders  of  people  in  the 
full  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  this  ar- 
rangement for  the  training  of  the  whole. 
The  State  also  claims  the  right  to  limit  the 
suffrage  by  a  qualification  of  intelligence  ; 
also  to  restrain  the  parent  and  the  em- 
ployer in  their  power  to  deprive  the  child 
of  this  opportunity  to  qualify  himself  for 
the  high  station,  the  greatest  honor  on 
earth,  of  good  American  citizenship. 

In  this  ideal  of  government  and  society, 
New  England  has  certainly  led  the  repub- 
lic, and  this  republic  has  led  the  world. 
And  the  outcome  of  this  is  the  most  nota- 
ble fact  in  our  present  American  civiliza- 
tion :  that  every  American  state  is  now 
looking  the  same  way,  and,  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  has  indorsed  this  idea,  so 
tersely  stated  the  other  day  by  that  most 
sensible  of  American  presidents,  Mr. 
Hayes,  —  "  Universal  suffrage  is  essential 
to  liberty,  and  there  can  be  no  fitting  exer- 
cise, and  no  full  enjoyment  of  the  right  of 
suffrage,  without  universal  education." 

I  do  not  say  that  this  ideal  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  republican  commonwealth  is  the 
property  of  any  great  man  or  group  of 
men  in  New  England.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
a  hundred  years  ago,  outlined  a  programme 
of  education  for  old  Virginia  in  some  re- 
spects  superior  to  anything  then  in  opera- 
tion, and  for  thirty  years,  supported  by 
the  master  minds  of  that  commonwealth, 
labored  in  vain  for  its  adoption.  Some  of 
the  broadest  utterances  in  behalf  of  univer- 
sal education  for  republican  citizenship 
were  made  by  the  most  illustrious  states- 
men and  educators  of  the  South,  up  to  the 
time   of  the    Civil    War.     But,  while    the 


people  of  none  of  these  fifteen  states 
heeded  the  entreaties  and  warnings  of 
their  own  foremost  men,  the  people  of 
New  England  at  first  adopted  this  policy 
and  never  for  a  day  have  departed  from  it. 
It  is  not  what  the  foremost  minds  advise, 
but  what  the  whole  people  adopt  and  hold 
to  with  growing  emphasis  from  year  to 
year,  which  declares  its  providential  mis- 
sion to  the  nationality  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
And  this  idea  of  the  New  England  fathers 
is  so  radical  and  comprehensive  that,  in  its 
evolution,  it  shapes  the  structure  of  society, 
pervades  public  opinion,  and  decides  for 
all  time  what  the  community  shall  stand 
for  in  the  nation's  life. 

First,  see  how  this  policy  was  gradually 
wrought  out  in  Massachusetts,  a  leading  and 
representative  New  England  state,  in  the 
organization  of  its  entire  system  of  educa- 
tion, which  is  now,  as  always,  the  glory  of 
the  commonwealth.  Within  twenty  years 
of  the  first  settlement,  the  colony  lifted  up 
its  educational  standard  in  laws  compelling 
the  elementary  training  of  all,  and  sub- 
sidizing secondary  and  college  training  for 
all  young  men  who  could  reach  up  to  it. 
The  first  legislative  contribution  to  Harvard 
College  was  a  larger  sum  than  all  the  other 
expenses  of  the  colony  for  that  year.  Massa- 
chusetts has  never  departed  from  its  original 
policy,  and  until  fifty  years  ago  its  people 
supported  the  best  arrangement  for  com- 
mon schools  then  in  the  country,  sub- 
sidized an  effective  academical  system  for 
both  sexes,  and  gave  each  new  college  a 
lift  at  the  beginning  of  its  career.  Under 
Horace  Mann  it  reorganized  the  whole 
system  of  popular  education,  and  led  the 
American  people  in  the  establishment  of 
the  free  graded  and  normal  school,  state 
and  city  supervision,  and  the  general  ex- 
pansion on  the  line  of  what  we  call  the 
New  Education.  This  year  Massachusetts 
expends  $  7,000,000  upon  its  common 
schools,  and  $3,000,000  upon  the  higher, 
professional,  art,  and  industrial  schools,  in 
which  its  500,000  children  and  youth  are 
trained ;  offering  a  free  high  school  to 
ninety  per  cent  of  all  its  children  ;  and, 
spite  of  the  tide  of  ignorant  immigration 
flung  upon  its  shores,  it  has  abolished 
native  illiteracy. 

The  State  opens  an  evening  school  for 
illiterate  adults ;  puts  a  drawing-pencil 
into  the  hand  of  every  child  ;  gives  gen- 
erous   aid    to    some    of  the    most  famous 
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industrial  and  technical  schools  in  the 
country;  makes  all  common  school  in- 
struction, including  school-books,  free,  and 
opens  the  schoolhouse  door  to  every  crea- 
ture that  wears  the  human  form.  Its 
training  goes  down  into  the  prison  and 
out  into  its  reformatory  institutions,  all  of 
which  are  schools  of  letters  and  industry. 
Its  system  of  free  libraries  and  reading- 
rooms  brings  good  literature  and  the  press 
to  the  youth  of  almost  every  considerable 
town ;  while  the  churches,  of  every  sect, 
are  working  on  educational  lines,  through 
the  improved  Sunday-school  and  a  free 
dispensation  of  the  Gospel.  Nowhere 
is  so  much  and  so  good  schooling  freely 
offered  to  people  of  all  ages  and  condi- 
tions. And,  lest  all  this  should  be  of  none 
effect,  by  reason  of  parental  ignorance 
and  indifference,  or  the  greed  of  gain  in 
the  employer,  every  child  is  protected,  by 
laws  well  enforced,  in  his  right  to  educa- 
tion. Vagrancy  is  suppressed  and  pun- 
ished by  instruction  in  a  special  school. 
And,  that  the  State  may  not  be  imperilled 
by  an  ignorant  suffrage,  the  ballot  is  made 
conditional  on  reading  and  writing  and 
the  payment  of  an  annual  poll-tax ;  thus 
guarding  the  commonwealth  with  one 
hand,  while  working  all  the  agencies  of 
universal  education  with  the  other.  There 
may  be  in  the  new  states  some  features  of 
popular  or  university  schools  of  special 
merit ;  but  no  state  so  completely  grasps 
and  so  thoroughly  enforces  the  New  Eng- 
land ideal :  universal  education  for  the 
building  of  good  citizenship. 

New  England,  as  a  whole,  is  wedded  to 
the  same  idea.  Spite  of  great  trial  from 
the  drift  of  its  intelligent  native  youth 
outward  and  the  drift  of  ignorance  from 
abroad,  every  New  England  state  practi- 
cally has  its  whole  population  between  six 
and  fourteen,  the  actual  school  age,  in  regu- 
lar attendance  on  its  common  and  private 
schools ;  Maine  leading  the  Union,  with 
ninety-eight  per  cent  in  average  attend- 
ance. New  Hampshire  makes  the  ballot 
conditional  on  the  educational  tests,  and 
the  majority  of  these  states  protect  the 
child  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can chance.  The  outcome  of  this  wise 
policy  is  so  marked,  in  every  realm  of 
life,  that  a  suggestion  in  each  will  suffice. 

In  the  organization  of  free  labor,  New 
England  has  been  the  most  successful  of 
all  portions  of  our  own  or  any  land.    With 


a  severe  climate  ;  few  good  harbors,  and  an 
iron-bound  seacoast ;  scarcely  a  navigable 
river ;  a  soil  that  almost  defies  cultivation 
on  its  thousand  hills,  and  no  great  wealth 
of  mines ;  with  a  constant  drift  of  its 
native  youth  westward,  for  half  a  century 
past,  these  states  to-day  lead,  in  inventive 
skill,  in  the  intelligence  and  prosperity  of 
their  laboring  masses  and  the  success  of 
their  manufacturers.  New  England  has 
become  the  treasure-house  of  the  republic, 
as  the  result  of  her  educational  training 
for  industrial  life.  The  laboring  people 
of  Massachusetts  alone  have,  deposited  in 
savings  banks,  enough  to  buy  any  one  of 
twelve,  and  more  than  one  of  half  a  dozen 
other  American  states.  There  are  more 
than  a  hundred  ways  by  which  a  woman  in 
New  England  can  get  a  respectable  living. 
And,  while  pouring  forth  a  constant  tide 
of  capable  native  youth  and  embarking  in 
all  schemes  for  building  up  other  portions 
of  the  Union,  New  England  is  not  haunted 
by  the  fear  that  "  grass  will  grow  "  in  any 
place  within  its  borders,  where  it  cannot 
be  made  a  profitable  crop.  Skilled  labor, 
fed  by  universal  education,  will  "  have  the 
right  of  way"  for  all  time  in  a  land  like 
ours. 

No  less  marked  is  the  outcome  of  this 
idea  in  the  social  realm.  New  England 
has  no  established  upper  social  class,  like 
the  England  over  the  sea.  Its  superior 
class  is  all  the  time  renewed  by  the  worth 
that  strives  upward  from  beneath ;  while 
every  set  of  people  finds  good  company 
and  social  satisfaction  in  its  own  way. 
There  is  no  use  for  the  social  boycott, 
where  all  the  beneficent  agencies  of  edu- 
cation are  open  to  every  child ;  for  every 
man  goes  socially  "  to  his  own  place,"  and 
life  is  full  of  interest  in  any  part  of  the 
social  field. 

In  the  church,  and  through  the  whole 
region  of  moral  and  religious  activity,  the 
same  influence  is  apparent.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  one  of  the  narrowest, 
New  England  is  to-day  one  of  the  broad- 
est Christian  societies  on  earth ;  and  no- 
where is  the  religion  of  Chiist  so  potent 
to  command  the  consecration  of  the  goods 
of  this  world  to  moral  and  religious  uses. 
No  New  England  sect  can  now  turn  an 
ecclesiastical  screw  on  its  adherents  beyond 
a  constantly  yielding  point,  without  a  break 
in  the  machinery.  The  people  rule  in  the 
Protestant  churches,   and  are  coming   to 
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rule  in  every  church.  The  bare  suspicion 
that  the  priesthood  of  one  church  was 
meddling  with  the  common  schools  of 
Boston  changed  the  entire  administration 
of  that  city  government  on  its  last  election 
day. 

And  while  New  England  is  posted  as 
the  home  of  theological  heresies,  and  ridi- 
culed as  a  manufactory  of  impracticable 
social  theories,  no  people  pays  so  much  for 
the  support  of  the  church  at  home  or  mis- 
sions abroad  ;  invests  so  largely  in  Christian 
education ;  so  abounds  in  splendid  gifts 
for  every  sort  of  popular  enlightenment 
and  refinement,  and  the  lifting  up  of  the 
lowest  and  feeblest ;  is  so  gridironed  with 
foundations  for  charity ;  so  alive  in  the 
blessed  work  of  reclaiming  the  vicious,  — 
in  all  practical  ways  trying  to  weave  into 
the  warp  and  woof  of  society  the  gospel 
of  love  to  God  and  man. 

When  we  consider  that  within  fifty  years 
New  England  has  received  an  immigrant 
population,  largely  poor  and  ignorant,  and 
of  a  religious  faith  opposed  to  her  own 
traditions  and  convictions,  equal  to  a  full 
third  of  her  present  census,  and  by  the 
amazing  force  of  her  educational  idea  of 
society  has  solved  the  Irish  question  that 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  has  worried 
Old  England,  and  is  now  taking  in  hand 
the  French  Canadian  contingent  in  a  simi- 
lar way,  we  can  realize  the  prodigious 
power  of  this  idea  applied  in  the  most 
profound  realm  of  our  human  life.  Spite 
of  the  bigots  and  the  sceptics,  nowhere  on 
this  planet  is  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  more  vital  and  growing  influence  than 
within  the  borders  of  these  six  little  states. 

Even  more  notable  has  been  the  success 
of  this  policy  on  the  wide  field  of  local, 
state,  and  national  politics.  The  bottom 
notion  of  the  Yankee  mind  is  that  every 
grown  man  should  be  competent  to  think, 
vote,  and  act  for  himself  in  public  affairs ; 
that  each  township  should  be  responsible 
for  its  local  concerns,  the  state  held  fast  to 
its  peculiar  obligations,  and  the  national 
life  be  preserved  at  all  hazards  as  the 
mighty  guardian  and  perpetual  assurance 
of  liberty  and  order  in  the  republic.  So 
there  can  be  no  "solid"  New  England  in 
the  political  sense.  Nowhere  is  the  mag- 
of  "  the  machine  "  so  at  a  loss  in  his 
estimates,  on  the  eve  of  election  day.  A 
little  thing  will  swing  a  great  body  of  voters 
over  to  a  party  they  have  been  taught  to 


regard  the  worst,  leaving  revered  traditions 
and  famous  men  aground ;  or  as  easily  will 
drift  back  the  same  people  to  a  new  and 
hearty  allegiance.  And  this  not  from  a 
capricious  temper,  but  from  a  deep-seated 
determination  to  seek  first  the  building  of 
the  town,  the  state,  the  nation,  in  that 
constitutional  freedom  whose  finest  out- 
come is  the  true  independence  of  the  citi- 
zen, married  to  an  indomitable  fidelity  to 
the  republic.  Nowhere  have  the  evils  of 
municipal  administration  been  so  easily 
and  speedily  met  and  controlled  as  in  this 
multitude  of  populous  communities  which 
crowd  her  narrow  boundaries.  Massachu- 
setts has  a  greater  number  of  villages  and 
cities  of  this  sort  than  all  the  sixteen  states 
of  the  South,  thronged  by  a  population 
that  elsewhere  is  often  a  serious  disturber  of 
affairs.  But  not  $100,000  has  been  stolen 
in  the  commonwealth  in  the  past  year  from 
the  public  treasury,  and  order  and  law  are 
an  established  condition  of  life.  And  this 
not  by  military  rule,  but  through  the  peace- 
ful and  fruitful  influence  of  the  radical  New 
England  idea :  educate  the  whole  people, 
till  each  man  becomes  "  a  law  to  himself," 
and  public  opinion  insures  the  public  good. 

So  potent  has  been  the  influence  of  this 
idea,  that  to-day,  as  far  as  the  obligation  for 
universal  education  goes,  every  American 
state  follows  this  lead.  More  and  more 
does  the  administration  of  justice,  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  criminal,  the  legislation  for 
public  morality,  conform  to  this  New  Eng- 
land type.  The  great  cities  and  states 
beyond  the  Hudson  are  gradually  coming 
into  the  New  England  habit  of  the  protec- 
tion of  childhood  and  the  restraint  of  va- 
grancy. Last  year  the  legislatures  of  South 
Carolina  —  the  most  aristocratic  of  the 
older  States  —  and  of  Alabama  considered 
the  proposition  to  adopt  the  educational  test 
of  suffrage,  which  so  far  has  been  confined 
to  the  Eastern  states,  and  to  which  every 
commonwealth  must  in  some  form  of  appli- 
cation finally  come,  if  universal  suffrage  is 
not  to  become  the  bottomless  pit  into 
which  the  whole  fabric  of  American  society 
shall  go  down  in  hideous  collapse. 

All  this  has  gone  on  spite  of  the  resist- 
ance of  that  "  remainder  of  wrath,"  which 
is  nowhere  more  obstinate  than  in  the 
average  man  and  woman  in  Yankee-land. 
By  nature  and,  too  often,  spite  of  grace, 
the  most  opinionated,  tyrannical,  fault-find- 
ing, unsocial,  and  generally  uncomfortable 
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man  of  the  rough  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  he 
has  been  gradually  lifted,  by  fidelity  to  his 
own  ideal,  out  of  himself,  up  to  the  best 
of  what  he  has  become  :  the  man  who,  of 
all  others,  bears  aloft  the  flaming  torch 
of  universal  enlightenment  and  discipline 
for  American  citizenship.  In  the  end, 
this  beneficent  idea  will  so  pervade  the 
republic  that  New  England  may  no  longer 
be  the  special  representative  of  this  gospel 
of  the  people's  emancipation  into  the  might 
of  self-control.  The  best  thing  we  can  say 
of  this  good  old  corner-lot  of  the  broad 
national  estate  is,  —  that  it  is  always  ready 
to  give  itself  to  its  ideal  and,  if  necessary, 
move  bodily  "out  West,"  "down  South," 
to  the  sunny  slopes  of  lower  California,  or 
the  glaciers  of  Alaska,  to  push  the  gospel 
which  has  been  its  own  salvation  and  will, 
in  the  "good  time  coming,"  be  the  de- 
liverance of  the  darkest  corner  of  our 
beloved  land. 

What  a  complete  incarnation  of  this  idea 
of  the  building  of  a  commonwealth  through 
universal  education  was  every  good  New 
England  town  a  generation  ago  !  As  some 
of  us  go  back  to  the  dear  old  home,  no  one 
institution  or  agency  stands  out  in  our  rec- 
ollection in  bold  relief,  but  we  remember 
the  town  itself,  where  all  things  "  worked 
together  for  good."  The  home,  so  dis- 
tinct and  self-reliant,  yet  so  bound  up  with 
the  simple  and  friendly  society  of  the 
place,  sharing  in  all  the  sober  joys,  dark 
reverses  or  obstinate  hatreds  of  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  the  one  church,  which  was  the 
people,  twice  every  Sunday,  "  assembling 
in  the  courts  of  the  Lord,"  the  men  swarm- 
ing the  tavern  and  post-office  at  noon, 
while  the  women  and  children  gossiped 
in  the  sanctuary,  all  going  home  to  the  three 
o'clock  Sunday  dinner  to  refresh  for  after- 
noon singing-school  and  friendly  evening 
visiting,  the  lovers  for  the  sacrament  of 
"courting"  all  Sunday  night  —  the  whole 
a  vital  part  of  "  Sunday  observance  "  ;  the 
school,  where  everybody  in  the  district 
was  a  scholar  as  well  as  the  big  and  little 
boys  and  girls  inside ;  kept  by  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  minister,  doctor,  or  squire,  in  the 
summer ;  with  a  college  student  or  aspir- 
ing youth  from  abroad  wielding  the  ferule 
in  winter ;  now  and  then  a  rebellion 
of  the  big  boys,  the  whipping  out  of  the 
master,  and  the  coming  in  of  the  pedagogic 
pugilist,  whose  winter  occupation  was  to 
"  keep  out "  the  schools  which  had  been 


"  broken  up  "  by  a  revolt  on  the  upper 
seats;  the  "  lyceum,"  to  which  the  rising 
lawyer  gave  a  short  free  lecture,  followed 
by  sharp  debate  on  the  Fifteen-gallon 
Liquor  Law,  Capital  Punishment,  the  Ad- 
mission of  Texas,  or  whatever  local  ques- 
tion might  stir  the  restless  soul  of  the  little 
republic ;  where  the  youngster  fledged  his 
eloquence,  while  the  great  girls  tittered  up 
on  the  back  benches,  and  the  old  ladies 
industriously  knitted  their  emotions  into 
the  stocking  just  then  "  in  the  middle  of 
the  needle,"  the  winter  frolic,  where  the 
youths  and  blooming  maidens  played 
forfeit-games  by  the  hour ;  or  in  spring 
"went  a  sugaring";  or  in  summer  "a 
picnicking "  ;  a  society  in  which  social 
merit  was  the  condition  of  success  and 
the  fittest  survived ;  varied  by  the  4th 
of  July,  or  Thanksgiving  ball,  where 
they  "  danced  all  night  till  broad  day- 
light and  went  home  with  the  girls  in 
the  morning " ;  the  ever-present  work 
which,  like  a  shadow,  followed  the  richest 
and  poorest  alike  from  childhood  to  the 
grave  ;  the  occasional  revival  of  religion, 
temperance,  abolition,  or  political  lecture 
in  the  big  church  or  town-hall ;  the  house- 
hold economies,  so  cheerfully  shared,  that 
the  daughter  might  have  her  wedding  out- 
fit, or  the  dear  boy  be  sent  to  college,  or  the 
farm  cleared  of  debt  for  the  old  age  of 
father  and  mother ;  the  life  in  the  store, 
tavern,  shoemaker's,  blacksmith's  or  car- 
penter's shop,  on  stormy  days  or  winter 
nights,  where  all  things  were  discussed,  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  the  last  speech 
of  Daniel  Webster,  or  the  location  of  the 
new  schoolhouse ;  the  May  training  or 
autumn  muster,  when  the  old  common  was 
a  camp  and  the  sham-fight  of  the  rival  com- 
panies was  sometimes  matched  by  the  real 
knock-down  of  the  bullies  of  half  a  county ; 
the  town-meeting,  where  every  man  could 
speak  up  for  himself  and  every  measure 
went  to  its  fate,  like  a  prisoner  of  war 
running  the  gauntlet  of  an  Indian  tribe ; 
the  coming  in  of  the  Boston  mail  with  the 
weekly  newspapers,  and  the  gathering 
crowd  at  the  post-office,  while  the  best 
reader  in  the  school  was  perched  on  the 
counter  to  retail  the  news ;  the  occasional 
hegira  of  a  favored  family  to  the  metrop- 
olis, for  a  visit  in  winter,  followed  by  the 
bustling  advent  of  the  stylish  cousins  from 
"  down  below,"  to  breathe  country  air  and 
wear  out  the  jaded  farmer's  wife  in  August ; 
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and,  as  the  years  went  on,  growing  uneasi- 
ness of  the  young  men  and  maidens  over 
the  monotony  of  the  old  place,  and  the 
pushing  off  to  the  city,  "  out  West,"  any- 
where, of  the  most  adventurous,  till  the 
great  revolution  that  ushered  in  the  rail- 
road, telegraph,  and  ocean  steamer,  and 
made  a  "  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  " 
all  over  Christendom.  These  things  and 
a  great  deal  that  lies  deeper,  made  the 
New  England  town  we  remember  half  a 
century  ago. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  semina- 
ries in  which  a  great  race  was  ever  trained 
for  the  mighty  events  that  fell  upon  their 
children,  in  "  the  grand  and  awful  time  "  in 
which  we  now  abide.     The  whole  town,  the 


state,  the  commonwealth,  "  kept  school  "  ; 
and  from  childhood  to  old  age  men  never 
for  a  day  forgot  that  they  were  pledged  to 
a  manhood  full  of  solemn  duties ;  sum- 
moned to  the  decision  of  questions  that 
even  then  shook  the  republic  with  the 
opening  throes  of  the  earthquake  that 
toppled  down  one  side  of  the  Union  and 
compelled  the  rebuilding  of  the  whole  on 
the  broader  and  more  stable  foundation 
of  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law, 
and  the  shaping  of  the  new  republic  through 
the  universal  education  for  good  citizenship 
of  every  child  within  it.  This  is  the  gift  of 
New  England  to  the  republic,  her  provi- 
dential mission  to  the  people  of  this  land 
and,  through  them,  to  Christendom. 
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It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  New  Eng- 
land Magazine  was  the  magazine  in  which  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  first  appeared  in  print,  in  1831, 
unless  some  youthful  articles  of  his  had  appeared 
before  that  in  the  Knickerbocker.  It  is  not  gen- 
erally known,  perhaps,  that  there  was  a  New  Eng- 
land Magazine  in  1831.  But  such  there  was, 
edited  by  Joseph  T.  Buckingham;  and  at  another 
time  we  shall  have  something  to  say  about  this 
old  New  England  Magazine,  whose  nine  volumes 
contained  very  much  that  was  interesting.  Holmes 
contributed  several  poems  to  the  first  volume,  in- 
cluding the  poem  "  My  Aunt  ";  to  a  later  volume 
he  contributed  one  of  the  best  of  all  his  poems, 
"The  Last  Leaf";  and  in  the  second  volume, 
and  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  in  1857,  appeared  the  first  of  Holmes's 
writings  bearing  the  title  which  was  destined  to 
become  so  famous,  "  The  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast-Table." "  Remembering,"  says  Holmes  him- 
self, in  speaking  of  the  history  of  the  "  Autocrat " 
papers  and  their  early  popularity  in  the  Atlantic, 
"  some  crude  papers  of  mine  in  an  old  magazine, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  their  title  might  serve  for 
some  pert  papers,  and  so  I  sat  down  and  wrote 
off  what  came  into  my  head  under  the  title  '  The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table.' "  The  early 
papers  in  the  old  New  England  Magazine  are 
indeed  crude;  and  yet,  as  Mr.  Kennedy  remarks 
in  his  biography  of  Dr.  Holmes,  one  may  detect 
in  them  the  hint  of  every  characteristic  of  the 
"Autocrat"  of  1857.  "In  spite  of  the  rawness 
and  unabashed  sophomorism  of  the  style,  one 
feels,  in  reading  these  early  trial  chapters,  that 
pleasant  excitation  which  decided  originality  always 
produces.  In  this  respect,  but  in  no  other,  they 
are  superior  to  Longfellow's  articles  entitled  '  The 
Schoolmaster,'  published  in  the  same  numbers  of 
the  magazine."  For  Longfellow  also  was  one  of 
the  early  contributors  to  this  old  New  England 
Magazine ;  and  so  was  Edward  Everett,  and  so 
were  others  who  duly  became  bright  and  shining 
lights,  of  whom  we  shall  say  something  hereafter. 


The  mention  of  "The  Last  Leaf"  prompts  us  to 
repeat  an  anecdote  told  by  Mr.  Lamon  in  his  Life 
of  Lincoln,  which  connects  the  pathetic  .poem  in 
an  interesting  way  with  the  memory  of  that  great 
man.  In  conversation  with  a  friend,  Lincoln  once 
said,  "There  are  some  quaint,  queer  verses  written, 
I  think,  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  entitled  'The 
Last  Leaf,'  one  of  which  is  to  me  inexpressibly 
touching."  He  then  repeated  the  poem  from 
memory,  and  as  he  finished  the  lines,  — 

"  The  mossy  marbles  rest 
On  the  lips  that  he  has  prest 

In  their  bloom; 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb."  — 

he  said,  "  For  pure  pathos,  in  my  judgment,  there 
is  nothing  finer  than  those  six  lines  in  the  English 
language." 


The  City  of  Cambridge,  and  Harvard  University 
in  particular,  deserve  almost  as  severe  censure  for 
permitting  the  destruction  of  the  old  Holmes 
House  as  Boston  deserves  for  permitting  the 
destruction  of  the  Hancock  House.  No  new 
academic  building,  however  beautiful,  could  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  this  famous  mansion,  so 
admirably  shown  in  Mr.  French's  photograph, 
which  we  reproduce.  The  old  gambrel-roofed 
house  into  which  Rev.  Abiel  Holmes  moved  in 
1807,  and  in  which  his  two  sons  were  born,  was 
second  only  to  the  Craigie  House  in  historic  inter- 
est among  the  mansions  of  Cambridge.  Artemas 
Ward,  the  first  commander-in-chief  of  our  forces 
in  the  Revolution,  had  his  headquarters  in  this 
house,  and  here  was  planned  the  occupation  of 
Bunker  Hill;  a  prayer  for  the  success  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  offered  on  the  Common,  in  presence 
of  the  men  assembled  near  the  west  front  of  the 
house,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Langdon,  then,  presi- 
dent of  the  College.  Here  General  Warren  rested 
on  his  way  to  Bunker  Hill;  and  here  Benedict 
Arnold  received  his  first  commission.  Dr.  Holmes 
speaks  of  the  tall  mirror  in  which  the  British 
officers  used  to  look  at  their  red  coats,  and  the 
deep  arm-chair  in  which  Lord  Percy  used  to  sit 
while  his  hair  was  dressing.  In  the  long  dining- 
room,  looking  out  upon  the  Common,  General 
Ward  entertained  Washington  and  his  staff  upon 
Washington's  arrival  in  Cambridge,  the  banquet 
being  enlivened,  we  read,  by  patriotic  songs.  Dr. 
Holmes  contributed  an  interesting  notice  of  the 
Holmes  Estate  to  the  second  volume  of  The  Llar- 
vard Book.  The  notice  is  accompanied  by  a  good 
heliotype  cut  of  the  house,  and  in  conclusion 
Dr.  Holmes  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  with  which 
most  of  his  readers  are  familiar,  that  "  some  per- 
sonal recollections  connected  with  the  old  man- 
sion, and  a  good  representation  of  it  as  it  appeared 
about  the  year  1870,  may  be  seen  in  a  volume 
entitled  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-  Table,  by 
the  writer  of  this  notice."  These  charming  per- 
sonal recollections,  given  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Gambrel-roofed  House  and  its  Outlook  :  a  Pano- 
rama, with  Side-Shows,"  are  the  best  monument 
to  the  old  house.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
it  was  by  a  window  in  the  White  Chamber  that 
the  poet  wrote  Old  Lronsides,  —  "  stans  pede  in 
nno,  pretty  nearly,"  he  tells  us. 


It  will  be  interesting  to  people  who  live  in  the 
Hub  of  the  Universe  to  know  that  the  word  which 
describes  their  home  was  unknown  to  Dr.  Johnson 
when  he  made  his  dictionary,  and  was  unknown  to 
the  late  Dean  Stanley  when  he  travelled  in  this 
country.  The  Dean  saw  a  great  sign  in  Hartford 
of  the  "  Hub  Dry  Goods  Store,"  and  did  not  know 
what  the  word  meant.  A  reference  to  Webster 
will  show  that  even  he  thought  that  hob  was  the 
more  common  spelling,  for  the  reader  is  referred 
from  hub  to  hob  for  definition  and  illustration.  It 
seems,  on  referring  to  Pickering,  that  the  word  is 
a  provincialism  in  England,  where  the  word  nave 
is  generally  used.     He  says  that  Marshall,  in  his 
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Rural  Economy  of  the  Middle  Counties,  gives 
the  word  hubs  for  the  naves  of  wheels.  We  shall 
be  glad  of  any  note  from  any  American  reader  who 
will  tell  us  where  the  word  hob  is  in  use  for  hub. 
Mr.  Bartlett  gives  a  curious  quotation  from  a  letter 
in  the  London  Daily  News  of  the  year  1876,  in 
which  the  correspondent  says,  "  Calcutta  swaggers 
as  if  it  were  the  hub  of  the  universe."  But,  as  our 
readers  know,  the  phrase  belonged  to  Dr.  Holmes 
long  before  that.  *  * 

Those  who  love  the  Old  South  Meeting  House, 
—  and  what  New  Englander  or  what  American 
does  not,  —  and  those  especially  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  work  for  the  promotion  of  good 
citizenship  of  which  the  Old  South  is  now  the 
centre,  will  gratefully  remember  at  this  time,  when 
we  are  celebrating  Dr.  Holmes's  eightieth  birth- 
day, the  stirring  Appeal  for  the  Old  South,  which 
he  wrote  at  the  time,  a  dozen  years  ago,  when  the 
old  meeting-house  was  in  such  imminent  danger  of 
destruction :  — 

"  Full  sevenscore  years  our  city's  pride  — 
The  comely  Southern  spire  — 
Has  cast  its  shadow,  and  defied 

The  storm,  the  foe,  the  fire; 
Sad  is  the  sight  our  eyes  behold; 
Woe  to  the  three-hilled  town, 
When  through  the  land  the  tale  is  told  — 
'  The  brave  "  Old  South  "  is  down ! ' 

"  Let  darkness  blot  the  starless  dawn 

That  hears  our  children  tell, 
'  Here  rose  the  walls,  now  wrecked  and  gone, 
Our  fathers  loved  so  well; 
Here,  while  his  brethren  stood  aloof, 

The  herald's  blast  was  blown 
That  shook  St.  Stephen's  pillared  roof 
And  rocked  King  George's  throne  ! 

"  '  The  home-bound  wanderer  of  the  main 

Looked  from  his  deck  afar, 
To  where  the  gilded,  glittering  vane 

Shone  like  the  evening  star, 
And  pilgrim  feet  from  every  clime 

The  floor  with  reverence  trod, 
Where  holy  memories  made  sublime 

The  shrine  of  Freedom's  God.' 

"  The  darkened  skies,  alas  !  have  seen 

Our  monarch  tree  laid  low, 
And  spread  in  ruins  o'er  the  green, 

But  Nature  struck  the  blow; 
No  scheming  thrift  its  downfall  planned, 

It  felt  no  edge  of  steel, 
No  soulless  hireling  raised  his  hand 

The  deadly  stroke  to  deal. 

"  In  bridal  garlands,  pale  and  mute, 

Still  pleads  the  storied  tower; 
'1  hese  are  the  blossoms,  but  the  fruit 

Awaits  the  golden  shower; 
'J  be  spire  still  greets  the  morning  sun, — 

Say,  shall  it  stand  or  fall? 
Help,  ere  the  spoiler  has  begun  ! 

1  [elp,  each,  and  God  help  all !  " 


In   his  "  Lament  for  Sister  Caroline,"  in    1 861, 
Dr.  Holmes,  after  speaking  of  the   horrors  of  the 


impending  conflict  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  added :  — 

"  In  vain  is  the  strife  !     When  its  fury  is  past, 
Their  fortunes  must  flow  in  one  channel  at  last, 
As  the  torrents  that  rush  from  the  mountains  of 

snow 
Roll  mingled  in  peace  through  the  valley  below." 

It  did  not  require  a  very  great  prophet  to  see  and 
say  this,  even  in  1 861;  but  the  completeness  of 
the  reconciliation  in  so  brief  a  period,  after  a  strife 
so  long  and  terrible,  is  certainly  unparalleled  in 
history.  Nothing  is  more  notable  in  America 
to-day  than  the  extent  to  which  Northern  fortunes 
are  flowing  in  Southern  channels,  or  Northern  and 
Southern  fortunes  in  the  same  channel,  —  speaking 
now  economically  as  well  as  socially.  It  is  a  de- 
light, and  we  are  sure  that  our  Southern  friends 
will  agree  with  us  that  it  is  a  most  promising 
thing,  to  see  New  England  men  and  New  England 
money  going  into  the  South  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  going  everywhere  there  to-day.  Our  Southern 
friends  themselves  seem  to  be  getting  full  of  what 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  New  Eng- 
land spirit,  full  of  that  kind  of  enterprise  which 
has  built  up  the  Great  West,  but  which  we  have 
not  heretofore  associated  with  the  South.  Nash- 
ville, of  which  we  learn  so  much  of  interest  this 
month,  shows  it.  Chattanooga,  —  the  "  Chicago  of 
the  South,"  as  she  likes  to  call  herself, —  Knoxville, 
Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Anniston,  Atlanta,  —  all 
these  places  and  a  dozen  more  show  it.  We  hope 
to  present  the  history  and  life  of  many  of  these 
enterprising  cities  of  the  "New  South"  to  the 
people  of  New  England  in  future  numbers  of  the 
Magazine,  in  the  same  full  way  in  which  we  pre- 
sent this  month  the  history  and  life  of  Nashville. 


The  writer  of  the  interesting  article  on  Nash- 
ville in  this  number  of  the  New  England  Maga- 
zine could  not,  in  speaking  of  the  men  to  whom 
that  city  is  indebted  for  its  new  life,  give  due 
credit  to  himself;  but  the  editors  desire  to  do  it, 
and  the  editors  know.  Our  Nashville  readers  will 
agree  when  we  say  that  there  is  no  man  to  whom 
Nashville  owes  more,  and  they  will  thank  us  for 
taking  the  liberty  of  adding  Mr.  Colyar's  own 
portrait  to  the  illustrations  of  this  article  on  their 
city,  which  would  be  incomplete  without  it.  The 
teachers  of  the  country  will  also  thank  us.  Hun- 
dreds of  them  met  the  veteran  journalist  during 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  and  all  remember  his  untiring  services 
as  chairman  of  the  Press  Committee. 

The  special  article  on  the  Educational  Institu- 
tions of  Nashville  in  this  number  is  so  complete 
that  it  forestalls  much  that  we  ourselves  should 
have  liked  to  say  of  Vanderbilt  University  and 
those  other  great  schools  which  have  made  Nash- 
ville preeminently  the  educational  capital  of  the 
South. 

We  wish  in  this  connection  to  express  our  obli- 
gations to  Mr.  Thuss,  whose  excellent  photographs 
have  been  used  for  many  of  our  Nashville  illus- 
trations. *  * 
* 

Tiii'.  Ladies'  Hermitage  Association  of  Nash- 
ville is  working  energetically  and  with  admirable 
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taste  and  spirit,  after  the  manner  of  the  more 
famous  Mount  Vernon  Association,  to  have  the 
"  Hermitage,"  the  old  home  of  President  Jackson, 
placed  securely  in  such  hands  as  will  permanently 
maintain  it  in  good  condition  and  as  it  was  left  at 
Jackson's  death.  A  considerable  sum  has  already 
been  raised,  chiefly  in  local  circles;  the  old  cabin, 
Jackson's  first  home  at  the  "  Hermitage,"  which 
was  threatening  to  totter,  has  been  looked  after; 
and  other  work  is  being  clone  as  fast  as  the  money 
can  be  raised  for  it.  This  is  a  laudable  undertak- 
ing; and  the  women  of  New  England  ought  to 
help  their  sisters  of  the  South  in  a  work  which  is 
not  of  local  interest  only,  but  of  national  interest, 
if  some  of  our  Democratic  politicians,  indeed, 
after  finishing  their  dinners  on  the  next  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  would  take  up 
a  contribution  for  this  cause,  we  think  it  would 
be  one  of  the  best  things  connected  with  their 
coming  together.  A  fact  worth  chronicling  here 
is  the  fact  that  a  boy  was  born  to  the  Jackson 
family  at  the  "  Hermitage  "  during  the  very  week 
of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  Nashville,  and  was  promptly  named, 
in  honor  of  the  Association,  after  its  president, 
Albert  Marble  Jackson.  This  is  one  very  good 
reason  why  New  England  mothers  should  wish  to 
see  the  "  Hermitage  "  kept  in  good  condition. 


The  New  Englander  feels  himself  very  much  at 
home  when  he  enters  the  chapel  of  the  Peabody 
Normal  College  at  Nashville;  for,  of  the  three 
portraits  on  the  wall  which  face  him  as  he  enters, 
two  are  the  portraits  of  illustrious  New  Engend- 
ers. The  relation  of  George  Peabody  and  his 
munificent  bequest  to  the  work  here  carried  on 
has  been  explained  in  the  article  on  the  Educa- 
tional Institutions  of  Nashville.  It  was  not  there 
mentioned,  but  the  fact  is  so  well  known  as  hardly 
to  need  mention  either  in  Nashville  or  New  Eng- 
land, that  the  president  of  the  Peabody  Board  of 
Trust  is  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  whose  ser- 
vices in  this  position  have  been  of  inestimable 
value.  The  interesting  exercises  attending  the 
presentation  of  these  two  portraits  to  the  Peabody 
College  not  very  long  ago  were  of  a  character 
especially  interesting  to  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts, which  State  is  proud  of  Peabody  and  Win- 
throp as  two  of  her  noblest  sons ;  and  the  pres- 
ence of  their  genial  faces  there  in  the  simple 
chapel  is  a  constant  invitation  to  the  New  Eng- 
lander and  a  constant  pledge  of  his  interest  in  the 
great  Peabody  work.  *  * 
* ' 

It  has  been  a  peculiar  satisfaction  to  receive  from 
Mr.  Winthrop,  the  Nestor  among  our  Massachu- 
setts historical  scholars  and  our  most  eminent  citi- 
zen, a  warm  expression  of  the  interest  and  pleasure 
with  which  he  examined  the  first  number  of  the 
New  England  Magazine.  We  trust  that  some 
contribution  from  Mr.  Winthrop  may  appear  in  a 
future  number  of  the  Magazine.  We  should  like 
here,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  John 
Hampden's  relation  to  New  England,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  communication  made  by  Mr.  Winthrop 
to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  1881,  at 
the  June  meeting,  concerning  the  portrait  of  John 
Hampden  which  hangs  in  the  White  House  at 
Washington  —  a  portrait  presented  to  Congress  in 


1856,  through  James  Buchanan,  then  our  minister 
to  England,  by  Mr.  John  Macgregor,  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  author  of  several  valu- 
able works  on  statistical  and  commercial  topics. 
Mr.  Winthrop  said  :  — 

"  I  promised,  Gentlemen,  at  our  last  meeting,  to 
give  some  account,  this  afternoon,  of  the  portrait 
of  the  celebrated  John  Hampden,  which  is  now  in 
the  Executive  Mansion  at  Washington.  I  first  saw- 
that  portrait  in  January,  1861,  when  I  accompanied 
Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  and  others, 
to  the  capital,  to  bear  a  memorial  from  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  then  impending  Civil  War. 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  President  at  that  time,  and, 
when  we  were  admitted  to  his  library  for  a  con- 
ference, I  recognized  the  portrait  hanging  over 
one  of  the  doors.  It  had  no  inscription  of  any 
sort  on  the  frame  or  elsewhere,  and  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  too  much  engrossed  with  the  gravest  public 
affairs  to  give  more  than  a  passing  assent  to  my 
remark  on  the  great  interest  of  the  picture.  I  then 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  its  history. 

"  Nine  or  ten  years  afterward,  when  the  Trustees 
of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  were  dining  with 
President  Grant,  I  recognized  the  portrait  again, 
and  on  making  some  allusion  to  it  at  the  dinner- 
table,  I  found  that  nothing  was  remembered  about 
it  by  others,  and  that  there  might  even  be  danger 
of  its  being  put  out  of  sight  as  an  unknown  head, 
neither  ornamental  nor  appropriate  to  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion.  I  took  the  earliest  occasion, 
therefore,  to  hunt  up  the  record,  and  to  communi- 
cate the  result  to  those  who  would  be  sure  to  take 
an  interest  in  it.  The  name  of  John  Hampden 
was  thereupon  affixed  to  the  frame. 

"  Seven  or  eight  years  later,  when  the  Presiden- 
tial Mansion  had  passed  into  other  occupancy,  I 
had  reason  to  fear,  on  revisiting  Washington,  that 
the  simple  name  —  John  Hampden  —  had  not 
secured  for  the  portrait  the  full  consideration 
which  it  merited,  and  a  somewhat  more  detailed 
inscription  was  substituted  by  the  kind  interven- 
tion of  Mrs.  Hayes.  Yet  even  now  there  may  be 
a  serious  doubt  whether  the  interest  and  value  of 
the  portrait  are  appreciated  by  those  who  look  at 
it,  and  I  promised  President  Garfield  last  month, 
or  the  month  before  the  last,  when  I  was  again  at 
Washington,  that  I  would  put  its  history  into  a 
shape  in  which  it  could  be  no  longer  in  danger  of 
being  forgotten  or  misunderstood." 

Mr.  Winthrop  then  detailed  the  circumstances 
attending  the  gift  of  the  portrait  and  the  vote  of 
Congress  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  Executive 
Mansion,  including  Mr.  Macgregor's  letter  to  Mr. 
Buchanan,  which  was  as  follows  :  — 

"Athenaeum  Club,  19  March,  1856. 

"  My  Dear  Sir,  —  You  having  been  so  kind  as 
to  forward  the  portrait  of  the  patriot  Hampden,  to 
be  presented  from  me  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  I  think  it  proper  for  me  to  say  something 
of  the  facts,  as  far  as  I  have  ascertained  them,  as 
to  its  authenticity. 

"  It  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Richard 
Ellis,  of  Buckinghamshire.  His  family,  in  the  male 
line,  became  extinct,  and  it,  with  several  portraits, 
passed  into  the  possession  of  collateral  heirs,  and 
one  of  those,  almost  fifteen  years  ago,  on  repairing 
and  altering  his  house,  gave  the  old  portraits  to  a 
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decorator  and  gilder,  of  the  name  of  Westby,  to 
sell.  Westby  was  at  the  same  time  employed  by 
me  in  decorating  and  gilding  my  house  in  which 
I  lived,  in  Lowndes  Square,  and  in  which  our 
mutual  friend,  Lady  Talbot  de  Malahide,  now 
resides.  From  Westby  I  bought  Sir  John  (  ?)  Lely's 
portrait  of  Lord  William  Russell,  and  this  portrait 
of  Hampden,  attributed  to  Vandyck,  in  his  earliest 
and  more  finished  manner.  Houbraken  engraved 
from  it  his  portrait  of  Hampden  for  his  large  his- 
torical collection.  I  send  you  this  engraved  por- 
trait. Houbraken  was  a  somewhat  harsh  engraver, 
and  took  liberties  with  the  costumes,  though  he 
generally  preserved  the  likeness.  In  this  engrav- 
ing it  will  be  observed  that  every  feature,  the 
moustache,  and  hair  are  strikingly  correct,  the 
coloring  making  the  only  difference.  There  is  an 
ivory  bust,  very  like,  taken  from  it,  at  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire.  There  was  a  fine 
marble  bust,  from  the  painting,  at  Stowe,  before 
the  magnificent  collection  of  the  Duke  was  sold 
in  lots,  a  few  years  ago.  That  bust  had  on  the 
pedestal  the  following  inscription  :  — 

"'John  Hampden.  —  With  great  courage  and 
consummate  abilities  he  began  a  noble  opposition 
to  an  arbitrary  Court,  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of 
his  country;  supported  them  in  Parliament,  and 
died  for  them  in  the  field.' 

"  It  is  known  that  at  an  early  period  Hampden, 
disgusted  with  the  despotism  of  the  King  and  the 
Church,  contemplated  settling  in  America.  He, 
his  cousin  Cromwell,  and  several  others,  had  actu- 
ally embarked  in  the  Thames,  and  were  prevented 
from  departing  by  Charles  I.  It  would  appear, 
by  the  following  extract  from  the  history  of  New 
England,  by  Jedediah  Morse,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev. 
Elijah  Parish,  that  Hampden  had  previously  been  in 
America,  when  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age  :  — 

"  '  In  the  spring  of  1623  Massasoit  fell  sick,  and 
sent  intelligence  of  it  to  the  Governor,  who  imme- 
diately sent  Mr.  Winslow  and  Mr.  John  Hamden 
(the  same  man  who  afterwards  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  and  unjust 
demands  of  Charles  I.)  to  pay  him  a  visit.  They 
carried  with  them  presents,  and  some  cordials  for 
his  relief.  Their  visits  and  presents  were  very  con- 
solatory to  the  venerable  chief,  and  were  the  means 
of  his  recovery.  In  return  for  their  kindness  he 
informed  them  of  a  dangerous  conspiracy  among 
the  neighboring  Indians,  the  object  of  which  was 
the  total  extinction  of  the  English.  By  means  of 
this  timely  discovery,  and  the  consequent  spirited 
exertions  of  the  Governor,  whose  wise  plans  were 
executed  by  the  brave  Captain  Standish,  the  colony 
was  once  more  saved  from  destruction.' 

"These  circumstances  not  only  associate  the 
name  of  Hampden  with  America,  but  with  the 
origin  and  rise  of  her  political,  civil,  and  religious 
liberties.  It  was  these  historical  facts,  and  the 
honest  interest  which  I  take  in  your  magnificent 
country,  that  suggested  to  me  presenting  the  por- 
trait of  tlie  great  patriot  to  your  national  Congress. 
"  Believe  me,  faithfully  yours, 

"J.  Macgregor. 
"The  Hon.  James  Buchanan,  &c,  &c,  &c." 

'I  he-  full  report  of  Mr.  Winthrop's  remarks  may 
be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Historical 
Society  for  1881.  He  pronounced  against  the 
belief  in   Hampden's  visit  to  Plymouth,  adopting 


the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Young.  It  is  of  interest  to 
add  that  Mr.  Winthrop  has  recently  succeeded  in 
having  the  portrait  at  the  White  House  placed  in 
a  fit  position.  ^  % 

Rev.  William  M.  Thayer,  the  author  of  The 
Bobbin  Boy,  The  Pioneer  Boy,  and  other  well- 
known  books  for  boys,  is  a  resident  of  Franklin, 
Mass.  The  note  in  our  last  number  about  the 
books  donated  by  Franklin,  in  1785,  to  found  a 
library  in  the  town  of  Franklin,  which  had  just 
been  named  after  him,  attracted  Mr.  Thayer's 
notice,  and  he  has  been  looking  up  the  matter. 
He  writes  :  "  I  find  ninety  of  the  original  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  volumes  still  in  the  library.  The 
missing  volumes  were  taken  from  the  library  years 
ago  by  parties  who  neglected  to  return  them. 
The  volumes  were  selected  evidently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instructing  the  people  in  religious  and 
civil  duties,  chiefly  the  former.  Some  of  them 
are  as  follows:  Clark's  Works,  4  vols.;  Hoadley's 
Works,  3  vols. ;  Barrow's  Works,  2  vols. ;  Locke's 
Works,  4  vols.;  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  4 
vols.;  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  2  vols.; 
Priestley's  Institutes,  2  vols. ;  Price  on  Providence, 
I  vol.;  Price  on  Liberty,  1  vol.;  Price's  Sermons, 
I  vol.;  Life  of  Cromwell,  I  vol.;  Life  of  Baron 
Trench,  1  vol.;  Dickinson  on  the  Five  Points,  1 
vol.;  Cambridge  Platform,  1  vol.;  Hopkin's  Sys- 
tem, 12  vols.;  etc."  *  * 
* 

Mrs.  Celia  P.  Woolley,  whose  pleasant  little 
story,  "The  Day  at  Two  Lights,"  appears  in  this 
number  of  the  New  England  Magazine,  is  the 
president  of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club.  She  is 
best  known  to  the  literary  world  by  her  two  novels, 
Love  and  Theology  and  A  Girl  Graduate.  She 
has  recently  been  paying  her  first  visit  to  Boston 
and  New  England,  and  she  writes  an  interesting 
series  of  letters  about  it  to  the  Christian  Register. 
There  is  a  warm  word  about  New  England  in  the 
last  of  these  letters,  which  we  must  here  repeat. 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  New  Englanders  to 
know  that  they  are  thought  well  of  in  the  latitude 
of  Chicago,  where  some  of  us  have  found  the  ther- 
mometer of  social  kindliness  registering  very  high 
degrees.  —  "  Is  it  presumptuous  for  me  to  close  by 
saying  that  I  went  and  came  away  with  the  feeling 
that  all  New  England's  richness  and  beauty,  its 
history  and  culture,  Harvard  College  and  Bunker 
Hill,  were  as  much  my  own  as  any  native  inhabi- 
tant's? For  New  England  belongs,  not  to  herself 
alone,  but  to  the  entire  continent,  which  Yankee 
pluck  and  enterprise  have  discovered,  and  which 
Puritan  conscience  and  character  have  developed. 
This  is  only  to  say  I  found  more  points  of  likeness 
than  difference  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
though  no  Arlington  Heights  or  Corey's  Hill  re- 
lieves the  monotony  of  the  Illinois  landscape.  The 
newness  and  the  difference,  delightful  to  experi- 
ence as  new,  soon  settled  down,  and  became  only 
a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  old.  Everywhere  I  felt 
at  home.  And  the  people?  The  people,  too! 
There  are  all  sorts  everywhere,  —  the  wise  and  fool- 
ish, timid  and  fearless,  gay  and  sober,  friendly 
and  reserved.  I  had  been  warned  against  New 
England  social  frigidity.  But  I  experienced  not 
even  a  shiver  of  it;  while  I  have  known  the  ther- 
mometer of  social  kindliness  to  fall  very  low  even 
in  Chicago." 
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THE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA. 

By  Louis   C.  Elson. 


BOSTON  has  been  musical  even  from 
its  township  days,  but  its  early  efforts 
in  the  direction  of  psalmody  would 
scarcely  make  a  deep  impression  on  the 
musical  minds  of  to-day.  The  history  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  a  most 
important  factor  in  Boston's  musical  life 
both  primitive  and  developed,  has  been 
written  by  abler  pens,  and  the  beginnings 
of  even  the  instrumental  side  of  music  are 
chiefly  interesting  only  because  of  the  great 
orchestra  in  which  they  have  culminated. 

The  first  orchestral  conductor  in  Boston 
was  Gottlieb  Graupner,  who  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  of  a  rolling  stone  before  he 
allowed  the  moss  of  Boston  to  gather  upon 
him.  In  1788  an  oboist  in  a  Hanoverian 
regiment,  in  1791  we  find  him  in  London 
playing  in  Haydn  symphonies  under  the 
direction  of  the  great  master  himself;  then 
he  turns  up  in  Prince  Edward's  Island,  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  in  1797  we  find 
him  in  Charleston,  S.C. ;  and  finally  in 
1798  he  settles  in  Boston.  There  were 
then  scarcely  any  professional  musicians  in 
the  town,  but  we  find  our  energetic  pioneer 
bringing  together  such  available  elements  as 
there  were,  and  forming  the  "  Philharmonic 
Society,"  a  crude  orchestra  which  played 
at  Haydn's  symphonies  when  it  could,  and 
when  it  could  not,  contented  itself  with  the 
weaker  works  of  Gyrowetz.  It  was  some- 
what classical  even  from  the  first,  and  dis- 
dained game  much  lower  than  symphonies 
or  overtures.  This  was  in  1 810,  and  our 
first  orchestra  lasted  some  eleven  years, 
meeting  once  a  week,  on  Saturday  even- 
ings, for  practice.  rl  nat  Boston  even  then 
was  ambitious  in  art  is  proved  by  a  "  Peace 
Jubilee"  given  at  the  close  of  the  war  with 
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England,  in  which  music  bore  the  principal 
part.  In  1833  there  came  into  existence 
the  "Academy  of  Music,"  which  founded 
an  amateur  orchestra  of  larger  dimensions 
than  Boston  had  yet  possessed  ;  but  even 
this  was  but  the  preliminary  to  a  still  larger 
scheme,  for  this  "Academy,"  which  had 
been  endeavoring  to  foster  music  in  all  its 
branches,  concluded,  after  some  nine  years 
of  faithful  labor,  that  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  sufficiently  covered  the 
domain  of  vocal  music,  and  that  it  would 
thenceforth  engage  the  best  orchestra  that 
it  could  afford,  and  give  only  classical 
instrumental  concerts.  It  was  the  real 
beginning  of  orchestral  music  in  Boston 
when,  in  1840-41,  this  society  gave  eight 
concerts,  and  included  two  Beethoven 
symphonies,  the  first  and  fifth,  on  its  pro- 
grammes. These  important  concerts  were 
continued  until  1847,  eacn  programme 
containing  at  least  one  symphony,  and  the 
orchestra  numbering  from  thirty  to  forty 
performers. 

After  the  decease  of  this  society  there 
came  the  "  Musical  Fund  Concerts,"  in 
which  Mr.  Thomas  Comer  led  a  smaller 
orchestra  in  works  of  a  rather  light  de- 
scription, for  the  benefit  of  a  relief  fund. 
Under  the  conductorship  of  Mr.  George 
J.  Webb  the  programmes  became  better, 
reaching  a  satisfactory  classical  level  in 
the  works  given,  if  not  always  in  their 
performance. 

These  concerts  lasted  until  1855  ;  but 
meanwhile  a  better  organization  had  sprung 
up.  The  Revolution  of  1848  brought  to 
America  many  of  the  younger  musicians 
who  had  taken  up  arms  against  tyranny 
and  were  forced,  or  chose,  to  come  to  the 
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land  of  liberty  after  the  failure  of  their 
efforts.  Not  all  of  the  twenty-three  musi- 
cians who  in  1849  formed  the  Germania 
Orchestra  were  political  refugees,  but  the 
agitated  state  of  Germany  was  certainly 
responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  best 
orchestra  that  had,  up  to  that  time,  existed 
in  America.  A  great  deal  of  enthusiasm, 
good  ensemble,  and  real  musicianship  were 
characteristics  of  the  Germania  Orchestra, 
which  gave  most,  although  not  all,  of  its 
concerts  in  Boston.     It  gave  in  all  nearly 


ninety  concerts  in  this  city,  finally  enlarg- 
ing itself  to  fifty  members,  and  its  pro- 
grammes were  of  the  most  ambitious  char- 
acter, even  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
being  given  before  it  disbanded  in  1854. 
Messrs.  Carl  Lenschow  and  Carl  Bergmann 
were  the  conductors.  In  the  ranks  of  this 
orchestra  there  was  a  tall  young  fluteplayer, 
who  was  finally  pushed  to  the  rank  of  con- 
ductor also.  It  was  a  man  who  was  to 
guide  the  orchestral  music  of  Boston  very 
far  towards  its  perfection,  a  man  who  stands 
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as  a  very  prominent  figure  in  the  music  of 
the  past,  as  in  that  of  the  present  —  Carl 
Zerrahn. 

In  1855  Mr.  Zerrahn  took  up  the  work 
which  had  been  dropped  by  the  Germanias  ; 
and  after  six  subscription  concerts  a  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  very  different  from  its 
older  namesake,  was  organized  ;  and  Bos- 
ton thus  enjoyed  orchestral  music  of  clas- 
sical order  until  1863.  An  interregnum 
of    three    years    followed,    but    in    1866 


Mr.  Zerrahn  again  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  symphonic  orchestra  which  had 
been  founded  purely  for  the  advancement 
of  musical  education  by  the  Harvard  Musi- 
cal Association.  The  last-named  organiza- 
tion began  at  Harvard  College,  and  was  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  Pierian  Sodality, 
which  was  itself  musical  and  social.  For 
two  generations  at  least  the  Harvard  Musi- 
cal Association  had  fostered  Boston's  musi- 
cal taste  and  education.     Beginning  with 
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musical  lectures,  the  foundation  of  a  musi- 
cal library,  and  of  several  glee  clubs,  it 
extended  its  workings  to  classical  chamber 
concerts,  and  finally,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
orchestral  matters.  Mr.  Zerrahn  was  con- 
ductor of  its  orchestra  from  beginning  to 
end. 

It  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  a  magazine 
article  to  speak  of  the  work  of  the  Har- 
vard Association.  The  orchestral  concerts 
were  a  mighty  lever  in  Boston's  musical 
advancement,   and    a   great    step    beyond 


Georg  Henschel, 

FIRST    CONDUCTOR   OF   THE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA. 


everything,  except  the  Germania  Orches- 
tra in  its  later  days,  that  had  preceded. 
The  conservatism,  however,  which  was 
characteristic  of  its  programmes  and  later 
labors  aroused  a  young  rival  in  its  old  age, 
and  another  Philharmonic  Orchestra  —  the 
third  —  sprang  into  existence  in  1879,  or- 
ganized and  led  by  that  most  radical  and 
fiery  musician,  Mr.  Bernhard  Listemann. 
After  two  seasons  of  pecuniary  loss  a  soci- 
ety was  formed  which  took  the  new  ven- 
ture under  its  wing,  and  made  Mr.  Liste- 
mann,  the  late  Mr.  Louis  Maas,  and  Mr. 
Carl   Zerrahn   successively   conductors    of 


the  orchestra  of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
It  can  be  conjectured  that  at  this  time 
orchestral  matters  in  Boston  were  boiling 
and  fermenting.  The  radicals  of  the 
"  Philharmonic,"  and  the  conservatives  of 
the  "  Harvard,"  were,  if  not  at  daggers 
drawn,  at  least  in  strenuous  rivalry.  Every 
musical  Bostonian  was  discussing  how  the 
city  might  attain  a  permanent  and  thorough 
orchestra.  In  the  heat  of  the  conflict, 
when  each  musician  was  asked,  "  Under 
which  king,  Bezonian?  "  there  came  a  new 
monarch,  greater  than 
either  of  the  contestants. 

While  acknowledging 
the  great  service  done  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society 
and  Orchestra  to  the  cause 
of  music  among  us,  by  in- 
fusing new  blood  into  the 
rather  dried -up  musical 
body  politic,  and  giving 
the  new  school  a  more 
complete  hearing  than 
would  otherwise  have  been 
possible,  we  must  not 
close  our  eyes  to  the  in- 
evitable shortcomings  of 
both  orchestras.  With  the 
rather  slight  patronage 
given  to  the  highest  forms 
of  instrumental  music,  it 
was  almost  impossible  to 
conduct  the  organizations 
save  at  a  loss.  In  order 
to  make  this  loss  as  light 
as  possible,  or  even  to 
avoid  it  altogether,  the  re- 
hearsals were  few  and  far 
between,  and  the  players, 
gaining  their  chief  liveli- 
hood elsewhere,  had  not 
any  incitement  to  give  to 
symphonic  playing  much  more  than  a  per- 
functory attention.  It  was  necessary  to 
build  up  an  orchestra  which  should  em- 
ploy the  men  continually ;  the  musicians 
needed  to  have  an  organization  which 
should  reconcile  bread  and  butter  with  art, 
which  should  make  devotion  to  classical 
music  compatible  with  a  reasonably  well- 
filled  pocket-book.  But  no  society  dared 
undertake  such  a  responsibility.  At  last 
the  Gordian  knot  was  cut  by  a  musical 
Maecenas,  —  Mr.  Henry  L.  Higginson. 

Few  can  understand  what  such  an  un- 
dertaking entailed.    All  can  appreciate  the 
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labors  of  conductor,  manager,  and  musi- 
cians;  but  —  without  considering  the  cer- 
tain deficit  which  had  to  be  made  good 
every  year  —  the  labors  and  annoyances 
which  have  beset  the  power  behind  the 
throne  have  been  most  considerable.  They 
have  been  borne  quietly  and  without  flinch- 
ing, and  the  orchestra  has  been  promised  as 
certain  an  existence  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past,  realizing  for  the  first  time  on  Ameri- 
can soil  the  idea  of  permanency  in  such  an 
organization,  together  with  all  the  Euro- 
pean advantages  of  adequate  rehearsals 
and  equipment. 

In  order  to  prove  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention to  conflict  with  existing  musical 
enterprises,  Saturday  night  was  chosen  for 
the  performances,  a  night  that  had  almost 
never  been  used  for  musical  entertainments 
in  Boston  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  22, 
1 88 1,  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
came  into  existence.  Mr.  Georg  Henschel 
was  the  first  conductor.  One  of  the  most 
excellent  of  vocal  artists,  especially  in  the 
domain  of  the  German  lied,  a  composer 
of  great  talent,  a  sterling  pianist,  he  had 
not  yet  won  his  spurs  as  an  orchestral 
director ;  and  therefore  the  concerts  not 
only  launched  a  new  orchestra,  but  a  new 
conductor,  into  the  world  of  art. 

There  were  sixty-seven  musicians  in  the 
organization  at  first,  many  of  them  old 
residents  of  Boston,  and  members  of  the 
preceding  organizations  described  above. 
The  first  season  consisted  of  twenty  con- 
certs ;  in  the  third  season  the  number  rose 
to  twenty-six,  but  since  that  time  has  settled 
regularly  to  twenty-four,  each  being  pre- 
ceded by  a  public  rehearsal,  which  is  in 
itself  a  concert  of  very  nearly  the  excel- 
lence of  the  regular  one. 

Certain  experiments  made  in  regard  to 
the  placing  of  the  different  divisions  at 
first  were  unique.  The  first  violins  sat  in 
a  semicircle  around  the  conductor ;  back 
of  these  were  the  "  seconds,"  also  in  a 
semicircle  ;  and  in  the  rear  of  these,  the 
violas.  The  cellos  and  contra-basses  were 
divided  into  two  groups  each,  all  save  one 
lonely  bass-fiddler,  who  "  flocked  by  him- 
self" at  the  rear  of  the  stage,  like  James's 
"solitary  horseman."  The  arrangement 
did  not  lead  to  unity  of  tone,  and  was  sub- 
sequently abandoned. 

From  the  first  —  because  of  the  adequate 
number  of  rehearsals,  which  the  other  or- 
ganizations  were    unable    to   afford  —  the 


concerts  were  better  than  any  preceding 
symphonic  concerts  which  had  taken  place 
in  Boston,  save  those  given  by  Theodore 
Thomas  and  his  orchestra.  In  order  to 
make  them  thoroughly  educational,  the 
nine  Beethoven  symphonies  were  made 
the  chief  feature  of  all  the  earlier  seasons. 
Mr.  Henschel  also  began  each  season  with 
Beethoven's  "  Dedication  of  the  House," 
as  a  musical  method  of  saying  grace. 
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The  programmes  of  Mr.  Henschel's  sea- 
sons, however,  outside  of  the  conscien- 
tious reiteration  of  the  "divine  nine,"  were 
commendably  catholic,  and  the  modern 
school  had  adequate  recognition,  in  both 
its  German  and  French  shape ;  nor  was 
the  American  muse  passed  by  scornfully, 
for  the  native  compositions  given  were  by 
no  means  inconsiderable.  The  culmination 
of  each  season  was  in  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony,  with  chorus  and  soloists.  No 
great  orchestral  reforms  were  attempted, 
and  the  personnel  of  the  orchestra  remained 
nearly  the  same  from  season  to  season. 
But  in  1884  Mr.  Henschel  went  abroad, 
and  a  new  broom  began  to  sweep  away  the 
ancient  landmarks  with  amazing  rapidity. 
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Mr.  Wilhelm  Gericke,  who  had  made  a 
great  reputation  in  Vienna  both  in  operatic 
and  in  orchestral  conducting,  was  placed 
by  Mr.  Higginson  on  the  directorial  stand. 
As.  unfortunately,  some  reviewers  have  im- 
pugned Mr.  Gericke 's  high  musical  stand- 
ing abroad,  the  writer  takes  pleasure  in 
certifying  from  personal  knowledge  his  emi- 
nent rank  there.  "  Now  you  will  know  what 
conducting  means,"  said  the  great  Sem- 
brich.  "  He  is  as  great  as  the  greatest," 
said  Materna ;  and  judging  by  the  gifts, 
memorials  and  speeches  on  the  occasion 
of  his  departure,  the  larger  part  of  Vienna 
shared  these  opinions.  His  work  here 
began  with  the  concert  of  October  18th, 
1884,  and  continued  for  five  years.  Spite 
of  his  limitations,  it  may  be  said  that  he 
placed  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
a  pedestal  where  it  had  never  been.  He  ele- 
vated the  standard  of  orchestral  playing  in 
America  to  an  equality  with  that  of  Europe. 

What  were  his  limitations  ?  Too  great 
a  devotion  to  the  three  B's  —  Bach,  Bee- 
thoven, and  Brahms  ;  a  delight  in  the 
Viennese  composers,  to  the  exclusion  of 
many  other  schools,  including  the  Ameri- 
can ;  and  a  rather  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
educational  dignity  of  his  task,  which  led 
him  to  exclude  many  a  pleasant  and  rec- 
reative work  from  his  programmes.  St. 
Saens  and  Massenet  were  thus  cast  into 
outer  darkness.  Per  contra,  he  was  a 
superb  drill-master,  a  man  of  inflexible 
will,  and  entirely  sincere.  The  routine  of 
the  Beethoven  Symphonies  was  at  once 
abandoned,  and  Schubert's  Symphony  in 
C  replaced  the  great  Ninth. 

Mr.  Gericke's  readings  were  always  intel- 
lectual and  elegant  rather  than  impetuous 
and  bold ;  and  at  rehearsals  he  chafed 
many  a  musician  by  his  conservatism. 
"  He  sits  on  the  bells  of  our  instruments," 
cried  the  brasses.  "  He  scarcely  allows 
us  to  touch  our  strings,"  exclaimed  the 
contra-basses.  Yet  such  a  perfect  en- 
'in/'lf.  such  refinement  of  shading,  had 
never  been  heard  here  before.  Changes 
began  to  come  soon  enough  under  his 
regi?ne  ;  and  few  can  tell  how,  point  by 
point,  detail  by  detail,  through  five  years 
of  animadversion,  he  created  an  orchestra 
the  peer  of  any  in  the  world.  The  trum- 
pets came  first.  The  cornet  is  to  the 
trumpet  as  a  chrorno  to  an  oil  painting, 
yet  it  takes  the  place  of  the  latter  in  every 
American   orchestra.      Mr.  Henschel  had 


made  an  effort  to  bring  in  trumpeters,  but 
only  under  Mr.  Gericke's  reign  were  they 
established.  Decapitations  were  all  too 
numerous,  and  the  whole  of  musical 
Boston  was  agitated  when  the  head  of  our 
musical  hero  and  pioneer,  Bernhard  Liste- 
mann,  went  into  the  basket.  He  had 
been  leading  violinist  (concertmeister)  in 
nearly  all  the  Boston  orchestras  which  he 
had  not  conducted  ;  and  every  one  thought 
the  autocrat  had  gone  too  far  when,  in 
1886,  a  young  beardless  Roumanian  named 
Franz  Kneisel  was  brought  forward  to  take 
his  place.  On  October  31st  the  young 
violinist  proved  his  right  to  a  high  position 
by  an  absolutely  flawless  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Concerto.  The  critics  who 
had  sharpened  their  pencils,  the  public 
that  had  come  prepared  for  hostile  com- 
ment, could  not  find  a  joint  in  the  armor 
of  the  young  musician,  and  those  who 
came  to  scoff,  remained  to  praise ;  and 
Mr.  Kneisel  has  remained  in  his  position 
ever  since.  He  is  one  of  the  most  refined 
of  performers,  a  thorough  score-reader, 
and  at  times  conducts  the  orchestra  when 
it  is  on  its  travels.  The  advent  of  Mr. 
Kneisel  was  only  a  part  of  Mr.  Gericke's 
radical  changes.  With  ruthless  hand  he 
swept  away  the  musicians  who  had  grown 
old  in  Boston's  service  :  he  was  not  bound 
to  pay  them  our  debt  of  gratitude,  he  was 
only  determined  to  form  a  well-disciplined 
and  perfect  orchestra.  Young  men,  very 
young  men,  many  of  them  chosen  by 
Mr.  Kneisel  at  Mr.  Gericke's  desire,  came 
into  the  vacant  places,  and  any  stranger 
hearing  our  orchestra  for  the  first  time  will 
be  surprised  at  the  youth  of  many  of  its 
members ;  but  Messrs.  Roth,  Schuecker, 
Svecenski,  etc.,  play  with  veteran  ability, 
although  they  look  so  young,  and  it  augurs 
well  for  the  future  that  such  enthusiastic 
artists  are  to  grow  up  with  the  orchestra. 

What  is  the  orchestra  now,  and  what  are 
its  chief  excellences?    It  consists  of  eighty 
performers,  in  the  following  divisions  :  — 
t6   First  Violins  —  the  best  body  of  first 
violins    ever    brought    together     in 
America,  and  the  equal  of  any  in  the 
world,  except  those  of  the  Bayreuth 
orchestras.     Almost    every    member 
is  a  great   soloist ;   Messrs.  Kneisel, 
Loeffler,  Adamowski,  Roth,  Svecen- 
ski, Mullaly,  etc.,  prove  this  assertion. 
1 4  Second  Violins,  of  nearly  equal  excel- 
lence. 
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10  Violas,  among  them  Messrs.  Heindl 
and  Zach. 

8  Violoncellos.  Although  here  one  may 
regret  the  absence  of  the  great  Fritz 
Giese  and  his  Stradivarius,  Mr.  Hek- 
king,  the  new  leader  of  the  division, 
is  also  of  the  highest  artistic  rank. 

8  Contra-Basses. 

2  Flutes,  the  first  flutist  being  M.  Mole, 
from  the  Opera  Comique  of  Paris,  a 
great  artist. 

i   Piccolo. 

2  Oboes,  the  first  being  M.  Sautet,  also 
from  the  Opera  Comique  orchestra, 
and  of  great  ability. 

i   English  Horn. 

2  Clarinets,  the  first  a  new  artist  brought 
by  Mr.  Nikisch,  Mr.  Goldschmidt 
by  name,     i  Bass  Clarinet. 

2  Bassoons,  i  Contrabassoon  —  a  fine 
instrument  and  ably  handled. 

4  Horns  —  each  player  an  artist  in  his 
way,  and  the  wild,  gypsy-looking 
Mr.  Reiter  by  all  odds  the  best  horn- 
player  in  America. 

2  Trumpets  —  the   first  one   (M.   Pierre 

Miiller)  having  been  the  favorite 
trumpeter  of  M.  Lamoureux's  famous 
orchestra,  of  Paris,  and  both  play- 
ing the  real  trumpets  with  shallow 
mouthpieces,  and  not  the  trumpet- 
cornet  compromises  formerly  em- 
ployed. 

3  Trombones  —  of   proper   pitches,  and 

not  merely  three   tenor  trombones, 
the  makeshift  of  so  many  orchestras 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
i  Tuba  —  Mr.      Golde,     formerly     with 
Theodore  Thomas,  and  a  phenome- 
nal performer, 
i   pair  of  Kettledrums, 
i   Plarp  —  Mr.   Schuecker,  the   most  ar- 
tistic orchestral  harpist  one  can  hear, 
and  a  celebrated  solo  artist  as  well. 
These  are  some  of  the  chief  points  which 
prove  the  statement  of  the  high  rank  of 
our  orchestra  to  be  something  more  than  a 
mere  outburst  of  local  pride.    Again,  thanks 
chiefly  to  the  liberality  of  the  founder,  the 
equipment  in  the  matter  of  instruments  is 
better  than  is  found  in  most  organizations. 
There  are,  for  example,  four  excellent  tubas 
for  especially  heavy  scores  ;  the  trumpets 
have  been  made  to  order,  in  France,  this 
year;   the  harp  is   one   of  the  finest  that 
Erard  can  make  ;  the  kettledrums  are  of 
the  new  patent  kind  that  retune  by  pedals. 


The  influence  of  the  orchestra  is  no 
longer  confined  to  Boston  ;  but  in  the  tours 
to  Southern  and  Western  cities,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Ellis,  musical 
progress  is  being  extended,  and  a  cultured 
standard  made  possible  in  places  which 
could  not  afford  a  symphonic  orchestra. 

"The  King  is  dead.  Long  live  the 
King  !  "  Mr.  Gericke  has  worn  himself 
out  in  the  service,  and  has  been  obliged  to 
leave  the  orchestra  which  he  has,  most  lit- 
erally, made.  Republics  are  proverbially 
ungrateful ;  and  in  the  less  conservative 
style  and  broader  musical  tas*tes  of  his  suc- 
cessor, many  may  forget  the  faithful  work 
that  has  been  done,  and  some  may  recall 
only  the  blemishes. 

Mr.  Arthur  Nikisch,  who  has  come  from 
a  high  position  in  Leipsic  and  has  assumed 
control,  would  be  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  wish  this.  Mr.  Nikisch  is  a  Hun- 
garian, and  is  not  quite  forty  years  old. 
From  childhood  he  has  been  a  phenomenon 
in  music.  He  has  taken  high  honors  as 
a  composer  in  Vienna,  during  his  student 
years,  and  is  a  violinist  of  much  ability. 
He  has  won  great  reputation  in  Leipsic  by 
his  operatic  conducting,  having  been  for 
years  the  chief  conductor  of  the  theatre 
there.  He  has  often  conducted  the  Ge- 
wandhaus  orchestra  in  Kapellmeister  Rei- 
necke's  stead,  and  knows  many  of  the  great 
scores  by  heart,  his  musical  memory  being 
something  marvellous.  He  is  far  more 
radical  than  Mr.  Gericke,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  readings  will  gain 
somewhat  in  virility  under  his  lead. 

A  final  word  regarding  the  mission  of 
these  concerts.  Of  late,  because  of  the 
great  demand  for  seats,  prices  have  ad- 
vanced, and  the  cry  has  gone  forth  that 
these  occasions  are  only  for  the  rich,  that 
the  whole  affair  is  aristocratic  in  style  and 
intention.  It  is  neither  aristocratic  nor 
plebeian.  It  has  simply  yielded  to  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  ;  and  even  as  it  is  we 
can  state  positively  that  there  is  a  deficit 
—  and  sometimes  a  large  one  —  to  be  made 
up  from  a  private  purse,  each  season.  So 
long,  however,  as  one  thousand  admissions 
are  sold  weekly  at  twenty-five  cents  each, 
we  need  not  fear  that  the  general  public 
is  barred  out  from  these  concerts ;  and 
among  her  public  benefits  therefore,  as 
among  her  most  valued  institutions,  Bos- 
ton may  proudly  place  her  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


THE    REVIVAL    OF    OUR    COUNTRY    TOWNS. 

By  Rev.  Julius  H.  Ward. 


THE  effort  to  resuscitate  the  New  Eng- 
land town  is  timely  and  is  as  truly  pat- 
riotic and  philanthropic  in  its  charac- 
ter as  the  effort  to  ameliorate  life  in  the 
slums  of  a  great  city  or  in  a  manufactur- 
ing community.  The  situation  has  greatly 
changed  in  the  rural  districts  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  and  those  who  are 
to-day  in  middle  or  mature  life  go  back  to 
the  homes  of  their  boyhood  and  the  graves 
of  their  honored  dead  with  a  painful  sense 
that  the  life  has  gone  out  of  the  rural  com- 
munity, and  that  the  nursing-ground  of 
American  heroes  needs  to  be  subsoiled 
with  fresh  and  new  elements,  if  the  cities 
are  to  be  supplied  with  men  and  women 
capable  of  taking  up  the  issues  of  life  that 
will  come  before  the  next  generation,  and 
of  giving  them  the  strength  which  they  re- 
quire. The  question  is,  AYhat  to  do  ;  and 
the  answer  to  this  question  involves  a  wide 
survey  of  what  has  gone  out  of  the  town 
forever,  and  of  what  can  practically  be  re- 
stored to  it. 

The  city  to-day  absorbs  the  talent  of 
the  country,  and  the  accelerated  move- 
ment of  life  is  such  that  one  must  live  very 
fast  in  order  to  keep  up  with  what  is  going 
on.  In  the  country  it  is  possible,  with  the 
daily  mail  and  the  daily  newspapers,  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the  city ;  but 
the  practical  contact  of  man  with  man  is 
also  required  if  one  is  to  take  a  vital  part 
in  the  direction  of  social  or  public  life. 
Even  the  suburbs  of  the  large  city  are  out 
of  contact  with  life,  unless  people  can  be 
in  touch  with  the  centre  of  things  every 
day.  It  is  not  with  us,  as  it  is  with  Eng- 
lishmen, that  the  county  magnate  rises  in 
po  vei  and  strength  before  the  nation. 
We  have  had  the  Concord  Montaigne, 
who  gave  to  a  New  England  town  a  Euro- 
pean  reputation ;  and  a  century  ago  Mon- 
ticello  gave  Jefferson  as  much  prestige  as 
if  he  had  resided  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment.  But  to-day  we  have  brought,  men 
of  strength  into  close  quarters,  where  they 
can  constantly  rub  against  one  another  and 
strike  their  blows  quickly.  They  cannot 
hfrjrd  to  live  in  the  country,  unless  it  be 
for  the  brief  summer  months  when  nothing 


is  going  on.  The  great  middle  class  are 
hardly  less  impelled  toward  the  city  than 
the  social  and  intellectual  class.  With 
them  it  is  the  question  of  a  scrimped  or  a 
generous  livelihood.  The  manufacturing 
interests,  to  a  large  extent,  compel  this 
concentration ;  so  that  there  are  left  for 
the  distant  country  town  among  the  hills 
chiefly  the  lame  and  the  lazy  and  those 
who  either  take  to  the  soil  or  have  duties 
to  others  which  compel  them  to  remain 
where  they  were  born  and  nurtured.  We 
may  go  all  over  New  England,  from  Aroos- 
took County  in  Maine,  and  from  Coos 
County  in  New  Hampshire,  to  the  little 
hamlets  snugly  enclosed  between  the  Con- 
necticut hills,  and  we  shall  find  everywhere 
that  the  rural  towns  have  been  drained  by 
natural  causes  of  their  abounding  life,  as 
the  mountains  are  drained  of  their  mois- 
ture and  vitality  by  the  rushing  stream. 

We  cannot  check  this  outgoing.  It  is 
the  natural  order  of  things,  and  it  is  the 
outflow  of  energy  and  virtue  from  these 
towns  in  the  hills  by  which  New  England 
has  imparted  political  virtue  to  the  whole 
nation.  This  is  not  to  be  done  again  in 
our  time.  It  was  only  in  the  birth  time  of 
a  nation  that  this  sort  of  virtue-sowing 
could  take  place.  But  there  remains  still 
the  fact  that  locally  the  rural  towns  are  to 
supply  the  cities  with  fresh  blood,  and  that 
the  future  of  New  England,  as  well  as  of 
other  sections  of  the  country,  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  life  which  is  nurtured  and 
built  up  into  strength  in  our  rural  commu- 
nities. The  method  to  be  applied  to  their 
revival  has  deeply  engaged  the  thought  of 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  got  their 
start  in  the  district  school  hard  by  their 
Home  in  the  country,  and  early  left  it  to 
make  their  way  in  the  big  world.  With 
them  it  has  been,  with  many  modifications, 
an  attempt  to  restore  the  elements  which 
helped  them  to  grow  into  the  men  and 
women  that  they  are  to-day.  It  has  been 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little  that  they 
have  done  in  the  way  of  revival,  and  no 
fault  is  to  be  found  with  it,  except  that 
only  to  a  very  limited  degree  has  it  suc- 
ceeded  in   restoring  to   the   rural   district 
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the  prestige  which  it  had  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

The  situation  is  one  into  which  a  great 
many  considerations  enter,  economic,  social, 
industrial,  educational,  and  religious.  With 
the  concentration  and  development  of  man- 
ufacturing interests  in  New  England,  which 
would  have  given  a  corresponding  impulse 
to  the  agricultural  life  in  the  rural  districts, 
there  came  the  wonderful  agricultural  devel- 
opment of  the  West,  to  which  thousands  of 
our  best  farming  people  responded  by  a 
removal  to  that  section  of  the  country,  thus 
depriving  the  rural  towns  of  much  of  their 
permanent  and  helpful  life.  The  railway 
connections  with  the  West  speedily  brought 
corn  and  wheat  to  New  England  at  lower 
prices  than  bread-stuffs  could  be  raised 
for  local  consumption.  The  rural  districts 
were  thus  doubly  robbed  and  were  left  in 
a  greatly  enfeebled  condition.  Farming 
did  not  pay,  and  the  more  remote  New 
England  farms  were  abandoned,  and  many 
of  them  have  since  grown  up  into  forests. 

There  was  another  enfeeblement.  The 
academies  which  were  begun  a  hundred  or 
more  years  ago  in  all  of  the  larger  town- 
ships, and  which  offered  to  boys  and  girls 
a  superior  training  under  good  religious 
auspices,  have  been  superseded  to  a  large 
extent,  by  the  placing  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  town  or  the  state, 
so  that  the  high  school  has  crowded  the 
academy  to  the  wall.  At  first  it  was  felt 
that  these  old-fashioned  academies  must 
be  given  up  ;  but  the  second  and  better 
thought  has  been  that  they  could  still  ren- 
der an  important  service  in  secondary  edu- 
cation, and  their  revival  is  one  of  the  hap- 
piest signs  of  a  returning  culture  to  the  de- 
lightful towns  in  which  they  were  located, 
and  in  which  they  have  been  like  oases  in 
the  desert. 

Another  difficulty  which  has  broken  up 
the  industries  of  the  rural  town  is  the 
change  in  trades  from  the  apprentice  to 
the  piece  system,  so  that  the  young  people 
in  the  old  towns  no  longer  acquire  their 
experience  and  training  under  the  local 
mechanic,  but  are  obliged  to  go  to  the 
city  or  large  centre  in  order  to  earn  a 
living.  This  brings  a  terrible  strain  upon 
the  social  life  of  the  country  and  leaves 
a  gap  in  the  moral  training  of  young 
people  which  is    as    yet   unfilled. 

The  discouragement  of  agriculture  as  a 
business  has  increased,  in  spite  of  the  in- 


troduction of  machinery  to  relieve  the  cost 
of  farming.  This  has  helped  the  farmer, 
but  it  has  done  nothing  to  take  the  strain 
off  the  farmer's  wife.  The  most  serious 
difficulty  is  that  the  vital  element,  the  social 
and  personal  lead  in  the  rural  town,  has 
been  taken  away,  and  the  local  magnates, 
the  minister,  the  lawyer,  the  physician, 
and  the  schoolmaster,  have  not  understood 
how  to  deal  with  the  barren  conditions  of 
life  which  were  presented  to  them.  In  too 
many  cases  they  have  sat  down  like  the 
farmers  at  the  country  fireside  and  be- 
moaned their  lot  without  knowing  how 
to  improve  it.  In  hundreds  of  instances 
the  farmers  have  been  in  debt  and  have 
not  had  force  enough  to  get  out  of  it. 
Added  to  the  lack  of  stimulus  all  around 
is  the  existence  of  an  economic  condition 
which  is  as  bad  for  the  uplifting  of  a  man 
in  this  world  as  the  certainty  of  damnation 
is  bad  for  his  expectations  in  the  next. 
One  may  go  into  the  country  in  the  sum- 
mer and  rest  his  brain  while  he  indulges 
in  sentimentalism  about  country  life  ;  but 
it  is  simply  terrible  for  people  with  aspira- 
tions to  settle  down  in  the  country  and 
make  much  out  of  existence,  unless  they 
have  already  acquired  the  power  of  self- 
culture  and'  personal  independence.  The 
larger  part  of  the  people  in  these  distant 
sections  have  never  had  the  first  thought 
about  self-culture  as  a  part  of  education, 
and  independence  with  them  means  a 
bank  account  or  a  well- stocked  farm  with- 
out debt  on  it.  These  are  the  conditions 
which  have  brought  the  country  into  bad 
repute  ;  and  it  is  by  the  study  of  them  that 
one  learns  how  the  rural  districts  are  to  be 
restored  to  healthy  life  and  made  to  con- 
tribute again  their  proper  influence  to  the 
organic  growth  of  the  country. 

The  first  thing  to  do  in  this  revival  is  to 
find  out  what  are  the  constructive  elements 
which  can  be  depended  upon ;  and  then 
it  is  important  to  so  bring  them  together 
that  they  can  be  used  for  all  that  they  are 
worth.  The  permanent  people  in  a  New 
England  country  town  are  the  owners  of 
the  farms  and  the  old  families.  The  per- 
manent factotums  are  the  minister,  the 
lawyer,  and  the  doctor.  These  three  are 
often  the  only  educated  men,  and  it  rests 
with  them  mainly  whether  the  higher  life 
of  the  community  shall  turn  into  dry  rot 
or  shall  be  utilized  for  industrial,  intellec- 
tual, social,  and  religious  activity. 
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The  man  who  ought  to  have  the  best 
head  on  his  shoulders  is  the  minister.  He 
is  the  representative  of  other-worldliness, 
and  more  lies  in  his  hands  for  this  town 
revival  than  in  those  of  any  other  man. 
Too  often  he  is  the  crude  product  of 
evangelical  religion  and  has  never  cut  his 
eye-teeth  by  contact  with  the  affairs  in 
which  the  rest  of  mankind  are  concerned. 
But  where  he  is  a  man  among  men,  knows 
the  secular  side  of  his  business  as  well  as 
he  is  supposed  to  know  the  spiritual  side, 
and  does  not  propose  to  take  a  country 
parish  only  long  enough  to  get  a  better 
one,  he  is  sure  to  be  the  most  influential 
and  helpful  person  in  the  whole  town ;  and 
if  he  and  the  other  ministers  in  the  town 
can  forget  that  they  are  not  of  the  same  de- 
nomination, and  can  work  with  the  full  con- 
sciousness of  the  sociological  facts  which 
are  before  them,  and  which  no  one  else  is 
likely  to  know  how  to  handle,  the  result 
is  almost  certain  to  be  that  every  valuable 
element  in  the  upbuilding  of  that  town, 
even  to  the  appreciation  of  real  estate,  is 
sure  to  receive  benefit  from  their  influence. 
The  revival  of  the  remote  towns  is  often 
begun  at  the  wrong  end ;  it  begins  at  the 
circumference  when  it  ought  to  start  from 
the  centre  —  and  this  centre  is  in  the  in- 
telligent and  constructive  life  of  the  town. 
The  minister  certainly  knows  his  own  peo- 
ple, and  if  he  approaches  them  rightly  he 
soon  learns  how  to  touch  helpfully  their 
families  and  their  personal  life.  The  way 
will  open  to  him  for  anything  that  he  has 
to  say ;  and  the  important  point  is  that 
he  shall  know  enough  to  say  the  right 
thing.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  awaken  the 
people  in  the  outskirts  of  a  village  or  on 
the  isolated  farms ;  and  this  is  to  be  done 
by  touching  kindly  and  helpfully  the  weak 
element  and  lifting  it  out  of  weakness  into 
a  condition  of  hopeful  strength. 

In  hundreds  of  cases  the  most  effective 
thing  a  minister  can  do  for  a  farmer  is  to 
give  him  instruction  in  political  or  social 
e<  bnomy  as  it  touches  his  own  interests. 
In  a  remote  rural  town  in  Vermont  a  large 
number  of  the  farmers  were  steadily  running 
behindhand,  paying  the  equivalent  of  16 
per  cent  for  borrowed  money.  The  gospel 
for  the  minister  to  preach  from  house  to 
house  in  that  town  was  how  the  farmers 
could  get  out  of  the  grasp  of  the  money- 
lender. He  could  do  little  or  nothing  for 
them  spiritually  unless  he  could  help  them 


to  save  their  homes  by  getting  out  of  debt. 
This  is  only  one  of  numberless  conditions 
in  country  life  which  enter  vitally  into  the 
question  of  revival,  and  it  is  the  careful 
consideration  of  such  facts  which  enters 
into  the  success  even  of  a  religious  teacher, 
and  certainly  is  indispensable  if  he  is  to 
interpret  the  gospel  as  a  message  of  good- 
will to  men.  The  New  England  ministry 
contains  a  large  number  of  teachers  who 
have  met  the  conditions  described,  or  sim- 
ilar conditions,  with  breadth  of  under- 
standing and  with  the  helping  hand,  and 
it  is  mainly  through  such  men  that  in  one 
important  aspect  the  value  of  country  life 
begins  to  be  better  appreciated.  The 
secular  and  the  religious  life  are  so  blended 
in  the  revival  of  the  rural  town  that  you 
cannot  separate  them,  and  the  attention 
paid  to  social  economics  in  the  chief  divin- 
ity schools  of  the  country  shows  that  the 
country  ministers  are  not  hereafter  to  be 
without  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
elements  which  enter  into  the  building  up 
of  industrial  and  social  life.  Often  it  is 
the  development  of  the  religious  life  in 
these  remote  homes  on  the  farm  that  leads 
to  the  lifting  up  of  the  secular  spirit.  It 
is  the  making  of  a  link  between  the  farmer 
and  the  village  life  or  the  world  life, 
whether  religious  or  secular,  that  is  felt 
in  the  number  of  bushels  of  oats  raised, 
in  the  extent  of  the  potato  crop,  in  the 
quantity  of  hay  cut,  and  in  the  amount  of 
money  that  the  farmer  has  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

It  is  not  entirely  these  large  lessons  that 
have  to  do  with  the  revival  of  the  country 
towns.  It  is  the  learning,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  influence  in  such  a  com- 
munity and  who  put  conscience  into  life, 
to  use  the  home,  the  social  circle,  the  pub- 
lic school,  the  village  lyceum,  the  Fourth 
of  July,  and  all  like  opportunities,  for  the 
higher  and  broader  treatment  of  life. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  Christian  min- 
istry, working  freely  under  the  direction  of 
a  competent  plan  of  life,  should  not  become 
many  times  more  useful  than  it  is  at  present 
in  the  rural  parishes.  What  it  needs  is 
simply  to  make  the  parish  church  inclusive 
of  every  rightful  influence  in  common  life, 
and  to  carry  on  its  work  in  this  spirit. 

The  minister  is  not  the  only  party  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  making  of  the  country 
town.  He  has  a  prime  opportunity  ;  but 
the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  and  the  schoolmas- 
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ter  are  also  leading  factors  in  promoting 
the  social  and  educational  interests  of  the 
village,  the  hamlet,  or  the  scattered  homes 
of  an  agricultural  neighborhood.  The 
lawyer  is  not  usually  so  helpful  in  this  re- 
spect as  the  doctor,  because  he  does  not 
come  quite  so  near  to  the  people  ;  and  yet 
he  can  do  a  great  deal  toward  the  political 
and  economic  development  of  the  com- 
munity, and  all  this  will  give  him  increased 
weight  and  influence  in  his  own  special 
lines  of  operation.  The  doctor  enters 
into  the  homes  as  freely  as  the  minister, 
and  when  he  is  recognized  as  the  family 
physician  his  opportunity  is  great  for  the 
brightening  and  strengthening  of  the  home 
life.  Again,  the  schoolmaster,  if  he  remains 
in  a  community  long  enough  to  become 
identified  with  it,  is  a  very  important  factor 
in  the  educational  interests  of  the  town. 
He  does  not  stand  alone.  He  is  the  centre 
of  educational  and  to  some  extent  of  social 
life.  He  reaches  out  to  the  young  people, 
if  he  be  at  the  head  of  the  high  school, 
and  has  as  distinct  a  recognition  in  the 
homes  of  his  pupils  as  the  minister  has  in 
the  homes  of  his  parishioners.  Too  often 
these  learned  parties  live  by  themselves,  as 
if  they  were  Brahmins  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  take  on  airs  of  superiority,  without 
doing  anything  for  the  better  personal  and 
social  development  of  the  people  ;  and 
where  this  is  the  case  the  life  is  stagnant 
and  there  is  no  one  to  break  up  the  fallow 
ground.  How  important  this  is  if  the 
country  town  is  to  be  saved  from  stagna- 
tion may  be  illustrated  by  the  state  of 
things  which  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Harrison  found 
some  years  ago  in  Franklin,  N.H.  On  in- 
quiring into  the  social  history  of  that  town 
he  found  that  the  present  generation  of 
middle-aged  people  was  not  equal  to  that 
of  their  fathers,  and  that  there  had  been  a 
distinct  demoralization  of  the  town  within 
the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.  While  investi- 
gating the  cause  of  this  deterioration,  he 
found  that  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  when 
all  New  England  was  alive  with  social  re- 
forms, the  then  young  men  and  women  of 
the  town  were  on  the  alert  and  eager  to 
take  a  part  in  the  new  movement.  When 
they  asked  what  all  this  stir  meant,  they 
were  told  by  the  spiritual  guides  that  it 
was  New  England  infidelity,  and  that 
they  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
The  result  was  that  the  inquisitive  youth 
turned  their  faces   from   the   sunrise   and 


settled  upon  their  farms  to  live  without 
thinking  and  to  let  the  outside  world  take 
care  of  itself.  You  find  the  traces  of  this 
discouraged  life  all  through  the  New  Eng- 
land States  ;  and  the  effect  has  been  to 
stultify  many  minds  that  were  capable  of 
better  things.  It  was  because  those  who 
could  have  led  the  inquiring  young  minds 
into  great  realities  distinctly  declined  to 
do  so,  that  this  revulsion  of  thought  and 
feeling  took  place  ;  and  it  is  in  and  through 
the  learning  on  the  part  of  the  minister, 
the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  and  the  school- 
master to  take  up  their  respective  duties 
as  social  leaders  and  discharge  them  in  a 
proper  manner,  that  the  rural  towns  are  to 
be  quickened  in  their  thought,  in  their 
social  activity,  and  in  all  the  qualities 
which  make  life  interesting. 

In  a  great  many  inland  towns  all  through 
New  England,  the  summer  boarder  has 
introduced  a  connecting  link  between  the 
country  and  the  city  which  is  of  great  value 
to  the  people  in  the  country.  It  assists 
them  in  making  both  ends  meet,  or  in 
getting  ahead ;  but  it  helps  them  a  great 
deal  more  on  the  social  and  intellectual 
side,  by  bringing  them  into  contact  with 
people  whose  social  experience  is  entirely 
different.  It  is  not  here  said  that  the 
summer  boarder  is  always  mentally  the 
superior  of  his  host ;  but  the  man  or 
woman  of  the  town  brings  a  very  welcome 
element  into  the  rural  atmosphere,  and  it 
is  here  that  the  legacy  of  the  summer 
boarder  is  often  a  permanent  enrichment 
to  the  country  town.  The  rural  life  in 
hundreds  of  "towns  in  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved and  strengthened  by  the  contact 
of  the  native  population  for  three  or  four 
months  of  the  year  with  cultivated  and 
refined  people  from  the  city.  Many  of 
these  visitors  were  born  and  brought  up  in 
these  localities,  and  have  returned  to  them 
with  feelings  of  patriotic  attachment  and 
local  pride  ;  many  others  form  such  pleas- 
ant attachments  that  they  erect  homes  for 
themselves  in  the  rural  towns,  and  become 
its  citizens  for  a  portion  of  the  year.  In 
these  various  ways  the  good  things  of  the 
city  become  an  inspiration  to  the  good 
people  in  the  remote  township,  while  the 
freshness  and  sincerity  of  country  life  are 
breathed  anew  into  the  fevered  atmosphere 
of  the  great  town.  A  reciprocity  is  estab- 
lished, out  of  which  goes  forth  benefit  to 
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both  parties.  One  result  of  it  is  that 
libraries  are  established  by  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  old  town,  who  wish  to  do 
something  for  it ;  or  old  academies  are  re- 
endowed,  to  become  centres  of  educational 
life  ;  or  the  mill  privileges  in  the  villages 
are  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  which 
soon  turn  the  hamlet  into  a  thriving  village 
or  a  prosperous  town.  It  is  through  such 
indirect  agencies  as  these  that  a  great  deal 
is  done  toward  freshening  and  strengthen- 
ing the  rural  district. 

Praiseworthy  efforts  have  been  made  at 
many  points  to  give  a  special  character  to 
the  New  England  towns.  Concord,  as  the 
home  of  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne, 
and  Alcott,  and  as  the  recent  seat  of  the 
School  of  Philosophy,  has  been  lifted  from 
a  common  New  England  town  into  a  place 
of  world-wide  fame.  It  has  largely  in- 
creased in  population,  and  its  intellectual 
life  has  been  admirably  maintained  for 
more  than  half  a  century  through  these 
literary  connections ;  and  even  the  farms 
on  the  outskirts  have  shared  in  the  general 
atmosphere  of  the  town.  The  Deerfield 
Summer  School  of  History  and  Romance, 
which  has  been  established  by  Mr.  L.  J. 
B.  Lincoln  in  his  native  town,  has  been  a 
very  interesting  experiment.  During  the 
last  four  years  a  large  number  of  literary 
men  and  women  have  gathered  at  his  call 
for  the  common  discussion  of  questions  in 
art  and  literature  ;  and  the  notable  feature 
about  it  is  that  the  financial  support  of  the 
school  has  been  derived  almost  wholly 
from  the  men  and  women  in  the  commu- 
nity, who  have  left  their  farms  and  work 
at  inconvenient  times  to  attend  the  lec- 
tures, and  to  enjoy  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  cultivated  people  which  was 
offered  to  them.  It  requires  both  the 
man  and  the  opportunity  to  do  a  work  of 
this  kind.  Both  have  been  found  in  Deer- 
fid -1  as  an  historical  town,  and  in  Mr. 
Lincoln  as  one  who  knows  how  to  attract 
people  to  it.  What  Professor  Norton  and 
Mr.  George  VV.  Curtis  have  accomplished 
for  Ash  fie  Id  in  the  revival  of  its  ancient 
academy  is  well  known.  Stockbridge  has 
a  choice  fame  on  account  of  the  literary 
and  professional  people  who  make  it  their 
summer  home.  Lenox  is  exceptionally 
blessed  as  the  summer  resort  of  rich 
people.  Framingham  has  acquired  inter- 
est, throughout  Kcw  England  from  its  posi- 
tion as  the  Eastern  Chautauqua.    Hingham 


has  taken  on  a  new  character  because  of 
its  nearness  to  the  summer  colony  on  the 
South  Shore.  Duxbury  and  Plymouth 
have  a  choice  historical  fame.  Province- 
town  and  Truro,  though  at  the  jumping- 
off  place  on  Cape  Cod,  are  lively  fishing- 
towns,  and  are  livelier  than  ever  in  the 
summer  months.  Nearly  all  the  towns 
that  once  had  cultivated  people  in  them 
have  suffered  the  loss  of  much  that  was 
delightful,  but  most  of  them  are  not  nearly 
so  barren  of  culture  as  they  seem.  The 
leisurely  and  well-to-do  people  of  other 
days  have  disappeared,  but  new  and  differ- 
ent elements  have  taken  their  place.  The 
Ten-times-one-is-ten  clubs,  the  students  of 
the  Society  to  Encourage  Studies  at  Home, 
the  members  of  the  Chautauqua  Circle,  not 
to  mention  many  other  more  private  agen- 
cies, all  have  their  field  in  the  rural  towns, 
and  are  diffusing  a  more  general  culture 
than  ever  existed  in  the  earlier  days ;  so 
that  in  many  places  where  there  is  almost 
nothing  but  farms,  the  people  are  cultivated 
far  beyond  what  might  be  thought.  This 
is  a  very  important  matter,  and  if  one  will 
look  over  the  New  England  towns  care- 
fully, he  will  find  in  nearly  every  one  of 
them  some  element  of  education  or  culture 
which  is  adapted  to  enliven  and  brighten 
the  rural  home.  No  one  of  these  agencies 
amounts  to  a  great  deal  in  itself,  but  where 
one  or  more  exists,  there  is  the  certainty 
that  in  mental  and  moral  training  the  peo- 
ple are  not  going  backward,  but  are  holding 
their  own. 

Mr.  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  who  has  him- 
self done  much  to  maintain  a  charming 
home  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  New 
Haven,  does  not  write  enthusiastically 
about  the  New  England  farming  towns ; 
he  is  too  pessimistic  and  fastidious  about 
them.  But  these  rural  communities,  how- 
ever humble,  are  not  to  be  wiped  out,  and 
the  question  is  whether  their  influence  can 
be  developed  in  new  channels,  so  that 
they  shall  bring  to  the  city  the  fresh  blood 
which  is  required  for  its  sustentation.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  that  they  will  ever  do, 
on  so  large  a  scale,  the  work  that  they  did 
a  generation  ago  ;  but  if  their  field  is  more 
restricted,  their  usefulness  is  not  lost, 
and  many  things  are  conspiring  for  their 
healthy  revival.  The  command  of  Horace 
Greeley,  "  Go  West,  young  man,"  has 
been  obeyed  almost  to  the  depopulation 
of  some  parts  of  New  England ;  but  it  is 
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more  and  more  believed  that  many  of  the 
people  at  the  West  who  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  acquisition  of  fortunes  by 
farming,  and  disappointed  otherwise,  will 
find  their  way  back  to  New  England ; 
that  they  will  do  it  in  increasing  numbers, 
and  will  in  the  next  generation  do  some- 
thing to  restore  the  rural  town  to  its  pres- 
tige of  half  a  century  ago. 

The  recent  historical  anniversaries  have 
done  much  to  bring  many  of  these  old 
settlements  into  notice,  and  the  growth  of 
the  historical  sentiment  will  be  felt  as  an 
increasing  aid  in  reviving  them.  The 
railroad,  which  has  drained  the  country 
town  of  its  younger  population,  may  be 
used  in  part  to  retain  it  in  the  future.  It 
is  impossible  for  New  England  farmers  to 
compete  with  other  parts  of  the  country  in 
raising  wheat  or  corn  ;  but  there  is  no  un- 
certainty or  risk  in  the  resort  to  what  will 
sell  in  the  home  market,  nor  in  turning  to 
stock-raising;  and  wherever  the  farmer 
rises  to  the  situation  and  puts  the  same 
energy  into  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  he 
fairly  rivals,  in  proportion  to  the  invest- 
ment made,  the  success  of  the  business 
man  in  the  city,  and  is  a  far  more  inde- 
pendent man. 

We  are  in  a  transitional  period  in  New 
England,  where  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
ignore  rural  life,  but  so  much  depends  in 
every  respect  upon  the  healthful  relation 
of  the  country  to  the  city,  that  in  no  long 
time  the  country  life  must  regain  its  place 
in  the  affections  of  the  people.  We  shall 
never  return  to  the  old  district  school,  to 
the  simple  and  primitive  habits  and  cus- 
toms ;  but  with  much  that  is  modern,  the 
plain  living  and  high  thinking  of  New 
England  are  sure  to  be  vigorously  main- 
tained in  the  future.  Out  of  the  New 
England  farms  will  again  come  a  race  of 
men  and  women  who  shall  give  virility 
and  strength  to  the  nation.  The  hardness 
of  home  life  in  the  country  has  been  exag- 
gerated, because  the  cheap  comforts  of  the 
city  and  town  have  been  over-estimated. 
The  attempt  to  imitate  city  habits  in 
houses,  in  dress,  and  in  other  appoint- 
ments, by  people  in  the  country,  however 
well  intended,  is  a  great  mistake.  The 
piano,  the  newspaper,  the  well-selected 
library,  the  necessary  aids  to  intelligence 
and  culture,  are  not  to  be  dispensed  with. 
Neither  are  the  helps  to  farming  to  be 
unused.      But  the  large  gains  among  the 


farmers  in  a  former  generation  were  se- 
cured, not  so  much  by  a  larger  market  at 
home  or  out  of  town  as  by  strict  economy, 
simple  living  and  hard  work.  Similar 
conditions,  even  with  the  changed  circum- 
stances of  to-day,  will  bring  as  substantial 
results  as  were  secured  in  other  days. 

Great  interest  attaches  to  the  effort 
now  being  made  in  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  to  repopulate  the  abandoned 
farms,  which  are  rapidly  growing  up  to 
forest.  It  is  believed  that  even  the  re- 
motest of  these  farms  could  be  cultivated 
with  profit,  if  smart  people  took  hold  of 
them.  On  the  last  open  plot  next  to  the 
wilderness  on  Wildcat  Mountain,  in  Jack- 
son, N.  H.,  is  a  snug  little  farm,  now 
abandoned,  on  which  a  dozen  years  ago  a 
newly  married  couple  settled  down  and, 
putting  heads  and  hands  together,  gained 
a  hundred  dollars  a  year  beyond  all  their 
expenses ;  and  in  previous  years  other 
families  had  been  well  supported  from  the 
product  of  this  farm,  on  which  to-day 
nobody  seems  willing  to  live.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  just  as  much 
money  to  be  taken  out  of  the  New  Eng- 
land farms,  if  labor  is  only  mixed  with 
brains,  as  there  is  to  be  found  in  any 
other  common  industry.  The  man  in  the 
city  who  earns  a  thousand  dollars  is  not 
able  to  lay  up  any  more  money  than  the 
man  in  the  country  whose  total  income  is 
short  of  five  hundred  dollars.  The  one 
seems  to  be  well  off  because  he  handles 
more  money ;  but  the  other  saves  as  much 
in  the  end  and  is  a  vastly  more  inde- 
pendent man.  The  present  turn  of  things 
in  the  country  towns  indicates  that  the 
more  remote  lands,  those  which  can  be 
had  for  the  least  money,  are  being  rapidly 
settled  by  the  Irish-Americans  or  the 
French-Canadians,  which  means  that  new 
blood  and  new  stock  are  being  rapidly 
incorporated  into  New  England  life.  In 
inviting  Swedes,  Icelanders,  or  other  well- 
behaved  foreigners  to  occupy  these  farms, 
the  different  states  of  New  England  are 
acting  wisely.  If  the  original  stock  must 
die  out,  it  is  right  and  best  that  a  new 
stock  should  come  in ;  but  when  it  is 
once  ingrafted,  it  will  create  a  different 
New  England,  to  some  extent,  from  that 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  these  rural  districts  will  be  fully 
settled  by  the  children  of  these  new- 
comers ;    but    it   is    important,    so    far  as 
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possible,  that  the  traditions  of  the  old 
towns  shall  still  be  maintained,  and  to  this 
end  much  depends  on  the  way  in  which 
the  best  people  in  New  England  treat  the 
new-comers.  We  need  not  blush  nor  fear 
because  Canada  or  Ireland  supplies  us 
with  a  population  whose  religion  and  hab- 
its are  not  native  to  the  soil.  These  are 
often  as  good  as  what  they  supersede. 
It  is  the  privilege  and  the  opportunity  of 
those  who  are  now  in  the  field  to  give  the 
tone  and  temper  to  these  towns  which 
they  will  retain  for  the  next  hundred 
years.  What  needs  to  be  done  is  to 
maintain  the  schools  at  a  high  point  of  ex- 
cellence, to  increase  the  public  or  the 
circulating  libraries,  to  elevate  the  charac- 
ter of  social  life,  and  to  make  the  spiritual 


life  of  the  people  a  part  of  their  whole- 
some daily  activity.  All  this  work  lies 
within  the  province  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, and  if  it  is  done  at  all  it  will  be  done 
chiefly  by  the  professional  men  in  the 
country  towns,  by  the  bright  women  of 
some  leisure  and  of  cultivation,  who 
chance  to  live  in  them,  and  by  the  inter- 
ested friends  outside  who  were  born  and 
bred  in  these  towns  and  are  prompted  to 
discharge  a  filial  duty  toward  them  in  the 
improvement  of  their  social,  intellectual, 
and  moral  conditions.  The  economic  sit- 
uation must  be  treated  independently  of 
everything  else ;  but  the  social  and  relig- 
ious environment  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  improvement  of  the  economic 
conditions. 


FRANCIS     PARKMAN. 

By  George  Willis  Cooke. 


THE  career  of  Francis  Parkman  is  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  devotion 
to  a  single  literary  aim  throughout 
life.  He  conceived  the  project  of  writing 
on  the  French  and  Indian  wars  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  and  he  is  now  employed,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-six,  on  the  last  of  ten  vol- 
umes devoted  to  the  struggle  between  the 
English  and  French  in  North  America. 
He  has  scarcely  turned  aside  from  this 
one  subject  from  the  time  it  was  conceived, 
his  other  labors  being  mainly  subsidiary 
to  this,  or  undertaken  for  purposes  of 
recreation  and  health.  He  has  not  only 
thoroughly  mastered  his  subject,  but  he 
has  left  little  or  nothing  for  others  to  ac- 
complish in  the  same  field.  It  was  virgin 
soil  when  he  began  upon  it ;  his  studies 
have  been  at  first  hand,  and  they  have 
been  most  thorough.  With  Mr.  Howells, 
it  may  be  said  that  "  whatever  may  be 
added  to  his  labors,  they  will  remain  un- 
disturbed as  thorough,  beautiful,  and  true." 
Mr.  Parkman  comes  of  the  best  New 
England  ancestry.  On  the  maternal  side 
he  is  descended  from  John  Cotton,  that 
literary  minister  and  student  of  the  first 
Puritan  age.  On  the  paternal  side  his 
family   has    for    several   generations    been 


one  of  prominence  and  influence.  His 
great-grandfather,  Ebenezer  Parkman,  was 
born  in  Boston  in  1703,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1721,  and  was  settled  as  the 
first  minister  of  Westborough,  in  1724, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death,  in 
1782,  a  period  of  no  less  than  fifty-eight 
years.  He  published  one  or  two  sermons, 
and  a  historical  sketch  of  the  town.  His 
personal  influence  was  very  great  in  his 
own  parish  and  throughout  the  country. 
He  was  for  many  years  the  most  influential 
man  in  that  part  of  the  state,  in  religious 
and  all  other  interests  connected  with  the 
welfare  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  was  a 
correspondent  of  Edmund  Quincy  and 
other  leading  men  of  the  time  ;  and  he 
was  greatly  interested  in  the  arts  and  in 
letters.  One  of  his  sons,  Samuel  Parkman, 
settled  in  Boston  as  a  merchant,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  city, 
in  business  enterprise,  wealth,  and  personal 
character. 

Francis  Parkman,  a  son  of  Samuel,  was 
born  in  1788,  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1807,  and  became  the  minister  of  the  New 
North  Church  in  Boston,  in  1813.  This 
church  no  longer  has  an  existence,  owing 
to  the  entire  change  in  the  character  of  the 
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north  end  of  Boston,  and  its  abandonment 
as  a  fashionable  part  of  the  city.  Francis 
Parkman  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  and  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
was  made  a  doctor  of  divinity  by  Harvard 
in  1834,  was  a  successful  pastor  and 
preacher,  published  about  a  dozen  ser- 
mons, and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  North  American  Review  and  the 
Christian  Examiner.  His  only  published 
volume,  an  Offering  of  Sympathy,  was  very 
popular  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
He  stood  high  in  the  Unitarian  denomina- 
tion, with  which  he  was  all  his  life  con- 
nected. He  founded  the  professorship  of 
pulpit  eloquence  and  pastoral  care  at 
Harvard,  which  was  named  after  him,  and 


he  left  a  considerable  part  of  his  library  to 
the  University.  His  active  life  came  to  a 
close  in  1852.  A  brother  of  his,  George 
Parkman,  studied  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen,  after  graduating  at 
Harvard,  was  a  professor  in  the  medical 
school  connected  with  the  latter  University, 
gave  the  land  on  which  the  building  now 
occupied  by  the  medical  school  was  erected, 
wrote  two  or  three  works  on  insanity,  and 
was  murdered  by  his  colleague,  Professor 
John  W.  Webster,  in  1849. 

The  historian  is  a  son  of  Francis  Park- 
man,  D.D.,  and  was  born  in  Boston,  Sept. 
16,  1823.  His  subsequent  career  was  in 
a  considerable  degree  determined  by  the 
fact  that  he   was  sent,  when   eight  years 
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of  age,  to  live  with  his  maternal  grand- 
father, whose  residence  was  in  that  part  of 
Medford  which  borders  on  the  Middlesex 
Fells.  Here  was  his  home  until  he  was 
twelve ;  and  during  these  four  years  ho 
attended  the  boys'  school  of  John  Angier, 
a  somewhat  famous  master  of  that  day, 
whose  school  was  a  large  one,  but  in  which 
little  thorough  work  was  done.     It  was  a 


known  as  the  Chauncy  Hall  school,  and 
fitted  for  college.  During  this  time  he 
read  much  poetry,  and  he  began  to  have 
some  literary  tastes  and  aspirations.  He 
especially  enjoyed  reading  about  the  In- 
dians, and  the  adventures  connected  with 
the  early  settlement  of  our  country ;  and 
his  literary  tendencies  began  to  turn  in  that 
direction.     In   1840  he   entered   Harvard 
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boarding-school,  but  a  few  day  scholars 
were  admitted  ;  and  the  liberty  he  had  in 
his  grandfather's  house  permitted  Francis 
to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  the  Fells, 
hunting  woodchucks  and  such  other  game 
as  that  region  contained. 

Although  the  Middlesex  Fells  begin 
within  less  than  a  dozen  miles  of  Boston, 
they  contain  much  rough  and  rocky  country, 
not  cleared  or  inhabited,  overgrown  with 
a  thick  forest,  and  several  miles  in  extent. 
No  large  game  has  been  found  in  this 
neighborhood  for  two  centuries,  yet  it  was 
wild  enough  to  give  the  boy  Francis  a  taste 
for  adventure,  and  to  develop  in  him  a  pas- 
sionate love  for  hunting  and  outdoor  sport. 
He  .pent  much  of  his  time  in  the  woods, 
quite  as  much  as  he  gave  to  the  school ; 
and  he  has  never  outgrown  the  tastes  then 
acquired. 

He  next  entered   what  has  been  since 


College,  and  it  was  the  next  year,  when 
only  seventeen,  while  yet  a  freshman,  that 
he  conceived  the  project  of  writing  a  his- 
torical work  on  the  old  French  and  Indian 
wars  or  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

While  in  college  Parkman  spent  every 
vacation  in  the  woods,  boating  and  hunt- 
ing, his  first  trip  being  made  at  the  end 
of  his  freshman  year.  He  was,  in  fact,  a 
pioneer  in  that  kind  of  recreation  which  has 
since  become  very  popular  among  college 
men.  One  vacation,  when  he  was  eigh- 
teen, was  spent  on  the  Magalloway  River  in 
Northern  Maine,  above  the  Rangeley  lakes. 
This  was  a  wild  and  uninhabited  region  at 
the  time  he  visited  it,  and  had  few  attrac- 
tions for  the  pleasure-seeker.  His  love  for 
the  woods  had  grown,  however,  since  he 
had  lived  in  Medford,  and  he  was  anxious 
to  know  about  them,  and  the  wild  life  of 
those  who  lived  in  them,  in  order  that  he 
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might  write  more  intelligently  of  the  In- 
dians and  their  French  allies.  He  accord- 
ingly persuaded  a  college  friend  to  join 
him  on  this  expedition,  and  a  native  guide 
was  found  at  the  entrance  to  the  woods. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  day  his  friend  was 
quite  satisfied  with  the  woods  and  was 
anxious  to  return,  saying  that  he  had  no 
relish  for  Pottawatamie  tastes,  and  that  an 
escape  from  the  ways  of  civilization  was 
not  at  all  desirable.  Parkman  replied  that 
a  wider  diffusion  of  Pottawatamie  tastes 
was  the  grand  desideratum  of  a  bookish 
life  ;  that  if  all  Harvard  were  emptied  once 
a  year  into  the  backwoods,  it  would  be  well 
for  their  bodies  and  their  immortal  souls  ; 
that  to  retreat  from  any  enterprise  once 
begun  was  a  disgrace  which  no  lapse  of 
time  could  wipe  off;  that  if  he  wished  to 
secede,  he  was  free  to  do  so,  since  coer- 
cion would  by  no  means  be  attempted ; 
but  that,  besides  the  ignominy  of  such  a 
procedure,  he  would  have  to  take  the  back 
track  alone.  This  argument  convinced  for 
the  moment  the  doubting  student,  but  he 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  trip  to  express 
his  discontent  with  a  kind  of  life  for  which 
he  had  no  liking. 

The  party  built  a  raft  of  logs,  tied  to- 
gether with  grape  vines,  crossed  Connecti- 
cut Lake,  pushed  on  for  forty-five  miles 
through  the  wilderness,  crossed  two  moun- 
tains, and  came  at  last  to  the  source  of 


Magalloway  River.  They  made  a  canoe  of 
the  bark  of  a  spruce-tree,  fastened  over  a 
rude  frame  with  fibrous  slivers  of  an  ash- 
tree  and  spruce  roots,  and  pitched  with 
spruce  gum.  This  canoe  went  well  on  their 
voyage  down  the  river,  until  the  rapids  were 
reached,  when  a  sharp  rock  cut  a  long  hole 
in  the  bottom,  and  it  soon  capsized.  A 
raft  was  then  built,  which  the  rapids  tore 
in  pieces.  A  heavy  rain  had  now  set  in. 
The  voyagers  camped  on  the  river  bank, 
felled  a  white  pine,  spent  a  day  in  making 
a  dug-out  canoe  from  it,  which  looked, 
when  completed,  like  "  a  magnificent  horse- 
trough."  When  they  thought  they  had 
reached  the  settlements  the  canoe  was 
abandoned  ;  but  they  lost  their  way,  spent 
the  night  in  a  lumberman's  shanty,  and  the 
next  morning  reached  a  log-cabin  and 
civilization.  They  had  been  in  the  heavy 
rain  for  three  days,  had  been  without  food 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  had  had  a  good 
taste  of  the  outdoor  life  which  Parkman 
coveted.  In  November,  1864,  he  published 
in  Harper's  Magazine  an  account  of  this 
trip,  which  is  written  in  a  very  humorous 
and  interesting  vein.  He  described  the 
guide,  Lewis  Gookins,  a  genuine  back- 
woods Yankee,  in  these  words  :  "  Gookins 
did  not  lack  brains  ;  and  but  for  obstinacy, 
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coarseness,  self-sufficiency,  arrogance,  an 
unwavering  eye  for  the  main  chance,  and 
a  few  other  trivial  drawbacks,  he  might 
have  been  a  good  fellow." 

Another  vacation  was  spent  with  a  col- 
lege friend  on  Lake  George,  where  two  or 
three  weeks  were  devoted  to  exploring  the 
battle  grounds  in  that  neighborhood  and 
in  fishing  and  hunting. 

During  the  year  1843  a  fall  in  the  col- 
lege gymnasium  compelled  a  suspension 
of  Parkman's  studies.  He  went  to  Europe, 
touched  at  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  spent  some 
time  in  Sicily,  then  journeyed  through 
Italy  to  Rome,  where  he  lodged  for  some 
days  in  the  monastery  of  the  Passionist 
Fathers.  In  the  spring  he  went  to  Swit- 
zerland, thence  to  England  by  the  way  of 
Paris,  and  returned  home  in  time  to  grad- 
uate with  his  class,  in  1844. 

The  next  two  years  were  spent  in  the 
study  of  the  law.  But  Parkman  aban- 
doned the  legal  profession  even  before  he 
entered  it.  His  taste  for  historic  studies 
and  his  love  of  the  woods  were  too  strong 
to  hold  him  to  so  monotonous  a  profession 


in  his  mind,  and  he  had  decided  to  make 
a  beginning  with  the  story  of  the  conspir- 
acy of  Pontiac.  In  order  to  fit  himself  for 
this  task  he  visited  all  the  scenes  of  that 
border  struggle,  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  and 
Ohio,  in  order  that  he  might  write  intelli- 
gently of  the  country.  He  was  not  satis- 
fied with  this  kind  of  information,  however. 
He  desired  a  personal  and  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  Indian  character  and  habits. 
To  this  end  he  set  out  in  the  spring  of 
1846,  in  company  with  his  kinsman, 
Quincy  Adams  Shaw,  for  a  trip  to  the  far 
West.  The  great  region  beyond  the  Mis- 
souri was  then  just  being  opened  to  settle- 
ment, and  what  has  since  become  the 
states  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado 
was  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness.  He 
passed  through  Colorado  and  near  the  site 
of  the  city  of  Denver,  travelling  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  without  seeing  a  single 
human  being  save  a  small  band  of  roving 
Indians. 

The    movement    towards    Oregon    and 
California  had  just  begun.     Trains  of  emi- 
grants wTere  on  the  move,  Mormons  were 
pressing   forward   for  Utah,  and  the  wild 
West  was  soon  to  become  a  populous 
country.    Parkman  went  to  the  neigh- 
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as  that  of  the  law,  for  which   in  any  case  borhood  of  the  Black  Hills,  spent  several 

he   could   have   had   little   genuine  liking,  weeks  among  the  Dacotahs,  the  worst  of 

By   this   time    his   plan   Of  writing   of  the  the    many    Indian    tribes    then    roaming 

French  and  Indian  wars  had  shaped  itself  through  the  wilderness.     He  joined  them 
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in  the  hunt,  went  with  them  on  the  war- 
path, lived  in  their  tents,  partook  of  their 
fare,  and  became  as  one  of  them,  until 
he  thoroughly  understood  their  ways  and 
their  ideas.  He  saw  the  In- 
dians of  that  region  while  they 
retained  many  of  their  native 
characteristics,  so  that  as  near- 
ly as  possible  they  were  like 
the  more  eastern  tribes  of 
which  he  wished  to  write. 

Parkman  thus  gained  the 
knowledge  of  the  Indians 
which  he  thought  necessary 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
chosen  task  ;  but  the  strain  of 
the  wild  life  was  too  great  for 
him,  and  his  health  was  near- 
ly ruined.  The  rough  fare, 
which  was  poorly  prepared 
and  sometimes  insufficient,  the 
long  rides  which  had  to  be 
made,  the  fatigue  of  the  hunt 
and  the  wearisome  toil  of 
camp-life,  especially  the  ten- 
sion of  a  life  where  the  ut- 
most vigilance  had  to  be  ex- 
ercised against  treachery  or 
sudden  attacks  from  war  par- 
ties, were  too  severe  for  the 
student.  He  was  ill  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  and  for  many  days 
thought  he  would  not  be  able 
to  reach  civilization  again.  He 
had  to  be  helped  to  mount 
rids  horse,  and  was  in  danger 
of  falling  ofT  from  excessive 
weakness.  The  prairie  reeled 
about  him  whenever  he  at- 
tempted to  walk.  It  was  only 
by  will  power  that  he  carried  himself 
through  this  experience.  The  nervous 
tension  and  the  bodily  strain  were  very 
great.  His  health  was  permanently  ruined  ; 
for  he  has  never  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  that  trying  experience. 

On  his  return  to  Boston  in  the  autumn 
Mr.  Parkman  began  to  write  out  an  ac- 
count of  his  trip,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
accomplish  with  the  aid  of  an  amanuensis. 
His  nervous  prostration  had  affected  his 
eyes,  and  he  was  obliged  to  dictate  his 
narrative.  Perhaps  in  this  way  the  story 
of  his  journey  gained  in  flow  and  beauty  of 
language,  in  freshness  and  picturesqueness 
of  expression,  and  in  the  graphic  interest 
of  its  details.     Certainly  it  is  one  of  the 


most  fascinating  of  his  books,  and  reads 
almost  like  a  romance  from  first  to  last. 
It  is  an  admirable  introduction  to  his  later 
works ;  and  it  should  be  read  before  them 


A  Corner  of  Mr.   Parkman's  Study. 

for  the  sake  of  the  acquaintance  it  gives 
with  the  Indian  character.  In  1847  this 
account  of  his  trip  was  published  in  the 
Knickerbocker  Magazine,  from  which  it 
was  soon  after  published  in  book  form, 
under  the  title  of  The  California  and 
Oregon  Trail :  Sketches  of  Prairie  and 
Rocky-Mountain  Life.  The  word  "  Cali- 
fornia "  was  afterwards  omitted  from  the 
title,  the  several  routes  having  become 
more  exactly  defined  in  later  years. 

Having  completed  the  account  of  his 
western  experiences,  Mr.  Parkman  took  up 
again  his  work  on  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac, 
from  which  he  had  turned  aside  in  order 
to  be  the  better  prepared  for  the  writing 
of  it.      One  great  difficulty  stood  in  the 
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way,  the  condition  of  his  health,  and 
especially  his  eyesight,  which  had  been 
seriously  affected  as  the  result  of  his  ner- 
vous breakdown  in  the  mountains.  In  the 
preface  to  his  book  he  gave  an  account  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend from  this  cause:  "For  about  three 
years  the  light  of  day  was  insupportable, 
and  even'  attempt  at  reading  or  writing 
completely  de- 
barred.   Under 


troublesome  part  of  the  task,"  he  says, 
"  was  the  collection  of  the  necessary 
documents.  These  consisted  of  letters, 
journals,  reports  and  despatches,  scattered 
among  numerous  public  offices  in  Europe 
and  America.  When  brought  together, 
they  amounted  to  about  three  thousand 
four  hundred  manuscript  pages.  Con- 
temporary newspapers,  magazines,  and 
pamphlets  have  also  been  examined,  and 
careful  search  made  for  every  book  which, 
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these  circumstances,  the  task  of  sifting  the 
materials  and  composing  the  work  was 
begun  and  finished.  The  papers  were  re- 
dly read  aloud  by  an  amanuensis, 
copious  notes  and  extracts  were  made,  and 
the  narrative  written  down  from  my  dicta- 
tion. This  process,  though  extremely  slow 
and  laborious,  was  not  without  its  advan- 
tages  ;  and  I  am  well  convinced  the  authori- 
ties have  been  more  minutely  examined, 
more  scrupulously  collated,  and  more 
thoroughly  digested,  than  they  would  have 
been  under  ordinary  circumstances." 

In  his  preface  he  also  mentions  the  labor 
it  cost  him  to  secure  the  information  on 
which  his  history  was  based.     "The  most 


directly  or  indirectly,  might  throw  light 
upon  the  subject.  I  have  visited  the  sites 
of  all  the  principal  events  recorded  in  the 
narrative,  and  gathered  such  local  tradi- 
tions as  seemed  worthy  of  confidence." 

The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  and  the 
Indian  War  after  the  Conquest  of  Canada 
appeared  in  the  year  1851.  For  the  first 
time  it  told  the  story  of  an  important  era 
in  American  history  with  fidelity  to  local 
scenery  and  circumstance,  and  with  the 
truthfulness  to  fact  which  history  demands. 

After  the  completion  of  this  work  Mr. 
Parkman  found  it  necessary  to  devote 
himself  to  the  recovery  of  his  health.  One 
who  met  him  from   time  to  time  at  this 
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period  remembers  seeing  him  frequently 
walking  on  Boston  Common  with  the  aid 
of  a  cane,  his  figure  attenuated  and  un- 
steady, his  eyes  shaded  from  the  light,  his 
face  pale,  but  animated  by  a  serene  and 
indomitable  courage.  He  had  to  forego 
even  looking  at  a  newspaper,  not  only  on 
account  of  his  weak  eyes,  but  on  account 
of  a  painful  sensation  in  his  head  like  that 
of  wearing  an  iron  crown.  Up  to  this 
time  his  home  had  been  in  Boston,  but  in 
1854  he  bought  a  house  in  West  Roxbury, 
on  the  banks  of  Jamaica  Pond,  where  he 
took  up  his  residence. 

Jamaica  Pond  is  located  about  one  mile 
west  of  Jamaica  Plain  station  on  the  Bos- 


expert.  As  a  result  he  became  known  as 
one  of  the  leading  horticulturists  of  the 
state.  He  was  for  two  years  elected  the 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society,  and  for  a  short  period  held 
the  professorship  of  horticulture  in  the 
Bussey  Institution,  which  is  the  agricultural 
and  horticultural  department  of  Harvard 
University,  and  which  is  located  near  his 
own  residence. 

For  ten  or  twelve  years  Mr.  Parkman 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  and 
hybridization  of  lilies,  and  has  originated  a 
new  and  brilliant  variety  of  that  flower, 
which  has  been  named  after  him  the  lilium 
Parkmanni.     A  few  years  since   he   sold 
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ton  and  Providence  Railroad,  and  near  the 
border  of  Brookline.  It  is  a  small  sheet  of 
water,  something  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  length,  pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst 
of  woods  and  surrounding  houses.  Mr. 
Parkman's  house  is  on  the  southwestern 
bank,  situated  many  feet  above  the  pond, 
the  grounds  sloping  gradually  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  several  acres  of  land  he  bought 
about  the  house  were  soon  devoted  to 
flowers  and  plants.  Mr.  Parkman  gave 
himself  up  to  outdoor  life  and  the  study 
of  horticulture.  He  did  not  make  this 
new  pursuit  a  mere  pastime  or  a  means 
only  of  regaining  his  health,  but  he  mas- 
tered its  every  detail  and  soon  became  an 


the  entire  stock  of  it  to  an  English  gar- 
dener, who  has  been  propagating  it,  and 
who  will  very  soon  put  it  upon  the  market. 
It  has  attracted  much  attention  in  England, 
for  its  great  size  and  its  brilliancy  of  color- 
ing. Mr.  Parkman  has  originated  other 
flowers,  but  none  so  important  as  this.  He 
has  given  much  attention,  like  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, to  rose  culture,  so  much  so  that  in 
1866  a  publisher  asked  him  to  prepare  a 
book  on  that  subject,  which  resulted  in  his 
Book  of  Roses,  published  in  that  year.  It 
is  an  exposition  of  the  best  methods  of 
cultivation,  based  on  his  own  experience ; 
and  it  also  gives  faithful  descriptions  of  the 
best  varieties  of  roses. 
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In  the  meantime,  in  1850,  Mr.  Parkman 
had  married  Catherine  Bigelow,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow  of  Boston.  His 
married  life,  however,  did  not  long  con- 
tinue ;  his  wife  died  in  1858,  leaving  him 
two    daughters.      In   a    small   degree    his 


In  the  Old  Wentworth  House. 

health  had  been  recovered  by  his  horticul- 
tural labors,  and  he  was  able  to  give  more 
attention  to  literature.  At  this  period  he 
made  an  experiment,  as  it  will  be  remem- 
bered Motley  once  did,  at  novel-writing ; 
and  in  1856  Vassall  Morton  was  published. 
Mr.  Parkman  seems  not  to  have  been  satis- 
fied with  it,  for  it  has  long  been  out  of  print. 
It  is  slow  and  tedious  in  opening,  the  plot  . 
is  (  rudely  developed,  and  there  is  too  much 
of  the  melodramatic  to  suit  the  present 
taste  of  novel-readers  ;  but  it  is  interesting 
in  some  of  its  situations,  and  there  are  a 
few  excellent  characters. 

The  better  condition  of  his  health  led 
Mr.  Parkman  again  to  take  up  his  historical 
studies  :  and  in  1858  he  went  to  Europe  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  materials  for  his 
history  of  France  and  England  in  America. 
His  plans  had  grown  during  the  period  of 


enforced  leisure  caused  by  ill-health  ;  and 
he  now  proposed  to  write  a  series  of  his- 
torical narratives  embodying  the  period  of 
the  discoveries  made  by  the  French,  their 
establishment  of  missions  in  Canada  and 
the  Northwest,  and  their  building  up  of  a 
feudal  power  in  Can- 
ada. He  also  proposed 
to  trace  the  history  of 
the  colony  to  its  down- 
fall before  the  con- 
quering arms  of  the 
English,  led  by  Wolfe. 
The  severe  intel- 
lectual toil  required 
in  the  preparation  of 
the  first  volume  of 
this  series,  The  Fio- 
neers  of  France  in  the 
New  World,  seems 
to  have  again  affected 
Mr.  Parkman's  health ; 
and  when  the  book 
was  given  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  1865,  ne  tQld 
in  the  preface  the 
story  of  the  difficulties 
under  which  it  had 
been  written.  "  Dur- 
ing the  past  eighteen 
years,"  he  there  wrote, 
"  the  state  of  the  au- 
thor's health  has  ex- 
acted throughout  an 
extreme  caution  in 
regard  to  mental  ap- 
plication, reducing  it 
at  best  within  narrow  and  precarious  limits, 
and  often  precluding  it.  Indeed,  for  two 
periods,  each  of  several  years,  any  attempt 
at  bookish  occupation  would  have  been 
suicidal.  A  condition  of  sight  arising  from 
kindred  sources  has  also  retarded  the  work, 
since  it  has  not  permitted  reading  or  writ- 
ing continuously  for  much  more  than  five 
minutes,  and  often  has  not  permitted  them 
at  all." 

Under  these  circumstances  the  labor  of 
gathering  materials  for  his  work  was  slow 
and  tedious.  Mr.  Parkman  found  no  serious 
difficulty  in  gaining  access  to  state  papers 
in  Paris  and  London ;  and  many  other 
documents,  in  the  form  of  letters  and  jour- 
nals, came  to  his  hand.  He  was  obliged, 
however,  to  secure  the  aid  of  an  educated 
co-worker,  who  went  with  him  to  the  ar- 
chives  and   read   to   him    the   documents 
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therein  contained ;  and  then  such  as  were 
available  were  transcribed  verbatim.  This 
work  required  patience,  judgment,  literary 
and  historic  discrimination,  a  gift  for  delv- 
ing into  forgotten  sources  of  information, 
a  faculty  for  bringing  the  salient  facts  into 
full  light,  and  for  relating  them  to  each 
other  with  philosophic  insight.  It  was 
not  merely  necessary  to  tell  an  interesting 
story,  which  could  be  easily  done  with  such 
materials  as  he  had  to  use  ;  but  it  was  im- 
portant that  a  meaning  should  be  found  in 
these  glowing  events,  which  should  relate 
them  to  the  great  historic  movements  of 
the  time. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole 
field  of  Mr.  Parkman's  investigations  had 
been  but  little  explored  when  he  began  his 
researches.  A  few  volumes  of  documents 
had  been  published  by  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  some  other  labors  of  the  same 
kind  had  been  here  and  there  undertaken  ; 
but  for  the  most  part  no  one  had  preceded 
him.  This  increased  the  labor  of  prepara- 
tion ;  but  his  thoroughness  removed  every 
obstacle.  He  left  no  document,  no  letter 
or  journal,  unread  which  could  give  new 
light  on  any  part  of  his  subject.  The  work 
he  accomplished  has  been  fully  described 
by  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis,  who  is  himself  a 
historian  of  ability,  who  has  spent  much 
time  in  similar  investigations,  and  who  is 
therefore  thoroughly  competent  to  judge 
of  the  importance  and  the  character  of 
the  work  accomplished. 

"The  documentary  materials  [says  Dr.  Ellis] 
which  alone  could  furnish  Mr.  Parkman  with  full 
and  authentic  information  for  his  whole  series  of 
volumes,  were  known  to  be  abundant  and  rich, 
while  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  patient  and 
thorough  research  would  bring  to  light  many  valu- 
able additions  to  what  was  gathered  in  archives  or 
easily  accessible  in  print.  Still  the  labor  and  cost 
involved  in  investigations,  in  securing  original 
papers,  charts,  maps,  etc.,  and  in  obtaining  copies 
of  manuscripts,  tracts,  and  rare  journals,  with  the 
necessity  of  comparing  discordant  narratives,  of 
distinguishing  the  elements  of  fact  and  fiction,  and 
of  interpreting  writings  uncouth  or  well-nigh  illegi- 
ble, made  a  heavy  exertion  on  the  patience,  the 
purse,  and  the  keen  mental  vigor  of  the  author. 
Suffering  and  enfeebled  as  he  has  been  through 
his  whole  literary  career  by  maladies  which  inten- 
sified his  impulses  to  exertion  and  mental  applica- 
tion, while  they  limited  the  hours  he  could  wisely 
give  to  reading  and  writing,  he  has  had  to  depend 
largely  upon  the  helping  pen  or  voice  of  others. 
He  has  made  repeated  visits  to  France  for  the  ex- 
amination of  the  manuscript  collections  of  the 
French  government,  in  the  national  archives,  the 
national  library,  and  the  archives  of  the  Marine 


and  the  Colonies,  with  other  public  and  many 
private  places  of  deposit  for  valuable  documents, 
and  has  sought  out  in  the  interior  of  the  realm  and 
its  ancient  seaports  every  trace  and  relic  of  those 
of  whom  he  has  made  record  in  his  pages.  The 
journals,  official  relations,  and  private  letters  of  the 
Jesuit  Fathers,  of  the  military  and  civil  function- 
aries in  Canada,  and  the  correspondence  of  gov- 
ernors, intendants,  and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
with  the  king  and  the  ministry,  have  been  brought 
into  his  service.  The  reading  and  digesting  and 
verification  of  the  bewildering  mass  of  information 
found  in  large  parcels  or  in  fragments  in  these 
papers  was  a  task  requiring  patience,  skill,  and  an 
acute  discrimination.  Other  sources  of  informa- 
tion there  are  in  Canadian  repositories,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  French,  English,  and  Dutch  docu- 
ments, which  have  been  copied  from  foreign 
archives  at  the  expense  of  the  governments  of 
New  York  and  Massachusetts,  existing  still  in 
manuscript  or  printed  with  more  or  less  careful 
editing,  which  have  been  faithfully  and  discreetly 
used  by  Mr.  Parkman  for  subsidiary  information 
and  illustration.  Each  page  of  his  finished  com- 
position, while  the  elaboration  of  its  matter  has  in 
no  wise  impaired  the  vigor  or  grace  of  his  style, 
attests  the  skilful  condensation  and  digestion  of 
material  gathered  from  various  sources." 

Mr.  Parkman  has  not  of  course  delved 
through  these  vast  collections  unaided. 
He  has  freely  employed  the  skill  and  in- 
dustry of  others,  and  he  has  for  years  had 
several  copyists  at  work  for  him  in  the 
various  archives  and  other  depositories  of 
documents.  He  has  collected  many  vol- 
umes of  manuscript  copies  of  documents, 
as  well  as  notes ;  and  thirty-five  volumes 
of  these  he  has  given  to  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.  In  this  collection  are 
to  be  found  eight  volumes  of  papers  from 
the  Archives  of  Marine  and  Colonies  of 
France  relating  to  Canada  from  1670  to 
1 700  ;  twelve  from  the  same  archives  re- 
lating to  events  from  1748  to  1763  ;  one 
from  the  French  National  Archives,  from 
1759  to  1766;  one  of  letters  from  Cana- 
dian officers,  from  1755  to  1763;  one 
of  Montcalm's  letters  to  his  mother  and 
wife ;  four  from  the  Public  Record  Office 
of  London,  from  1750  to  1760;  and  one 
from  the  British  Museum  relating  to  events 
from  1751  to  1 761.  These  volumes  con- 
stitute about  one-half  of  the  collections  he 
has  made  in  preparation  for  the  writing  of 
his  historical  volumes.  This  work  of  col- 
lecting materials  has  now  been  completed  ; 
but  it  has  involved  many  years  of  incessant 
toil.  No  less  than  twenty-six  volumes  of 
notes  and  documents  were  used  in  the  writ- 
ing of  the  work  on  Montcalm  and  Wolfej 
any  one  of  which  included  as  much  matter 
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as  one  of  the  printed  volumes.  To  con- 
dense this  mass  of  information  into  the 
glowing  narrative  of  that  work  involved 
much  labor  and  a  wise  historic  judgment. 

The  series  of  volumes  entitled  France 
and  England  in  North  America:  A  Series 
of  Historical  Narratives,  which  was  begun 
as  far  back  as  1858,  and  probably  several 
years  earlier,  has  now  been  completed, 
with  the  exception  of  one  volume.  The 
order  of  the  volumes,  and  their  dates  of 
publication,  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  Wo?id, 

1865.  ; 

2.  The  Jesuits  in  North  America  in   the 

Seventee?ith  Century,  1867. 

3.  La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great 

West,  1869. 

4.  The  Old  Regime  in  Canada,  1874. 

5.  Count  Frontenac    and    New    France 

tinder  Louis  XIV.,  1877. 

6.  (Nearly  completed.) 

7.  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  1884.1 

To  the  eight  volumes  of  this  series  the 
two  on  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  are  a 
fitting  sequel,  for  they  continue  the  same 
history  through  the  attempt  of  the  Indians 
to  drive  out  the  English.  They  could  be 
very  properly  included  under  the  same 
general  title,  so  intimately  are  they  con- 
nected with  the  other  works.  The  French 
rule  had  been  given  up,  but  French  influ- 
ence continued,  and  did  not  cease  to  have 
an  actuality  until  after  Pontiac  had  passed 
away.  The  ten  volumes,  in  fact,  form  a 
continuous  narrative  of  the  relations  of 
France  to  North  America,  from  the  time 
of  the  earliest  settlements  down  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 

These  works  by  Mr.  Parkman  must  be 
read  in  a  larger  light  than  that  of  the 
attempt  and  failure  of  France  to  colonize 
the  new  world.  They  describe  a  struggle 
for  territorial  supremacy  between  the  two 
leading  nations  of  Europe,  the  one  the 
representative  of  feudalism  in  its  methods, 
and  the  other  the  representative  of  consti- 
tutional government.  No  more  interesting 
struggle  has  ever  gone  on  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  nor  one  more  fraught  with 
consequences  of  moment  to  the  advance- 
ment of  mankind.  With  all  its  brilliant 
social  and  intellectual  life,  France,  in  the 

!  All  of  Mr.  I 'ark  man's  works  arc  published  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston;  and  arc  issued  in  a 
uniform  set  of  ten  volumes. 


seventeenth  century,  in  its  political  meth- 
ods, had  not  yet  freed  itself  from  the  spirit 
of  feudalism.  The  feudal  system  was 
established  in  Canada  by  Louis  XIV.,  in 
so  far  as  it  was  then  possible  to  retain  it ; 
and  it  was  retained  in  America  to  an 
extent  that  was  then  impossible  in  France. 
Canada  was  not  held  for  actual  settlement, 
but  as  a  means  of  territorial  power,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  fur  trade.  Those  who 
would  have  become  actual  settlers,  the 
Protestants,  were  rigidly  forbidden  an 
entrance  to  the  colony.  Local  govern- 
ment was  in  no  instance  established ;  and 
the  king  thoroughly  carried  out  his  policy 
of  personal  power.  The  successful  sup- 
pression of  the  liberal  tendencies  of  the 
nation  by  a  despotic  king,  aided  by  other 
European  powers  and  the  influence  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  enabled  Louis  to  carry 
out  in  America  the  political  methods  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  employed  in 
France,  had  the  spirit  of  the  age  not  kept 
him  in  some  measure  from  the  completion 
of  his  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English  colonies 
were  settled  by  private  enterprise,  and  by 
the  most  liberal-minded  people  then  to  be 
found  in  Europe.  Local  government  was 
established  in  all  these  colonies,  some- 
times in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
English  government,  and  sometimes  with 
its  consent ;  but  the  people  practically 
managed  their  own  affairs,  even  when  the 
most  refractory  governor  was  set  over 
them.  Whatever  was  most  progressive 
and  liberal  in  methods  of  government  at 
that  day  was  adopted  by  the  English,  so 
that  local  self-government,  representative 
government,  and  government  by  constitu- 
tional methods,  were  practically  adopted 
in  all  the  colonies  settled  by  the  English, 
or  which  came  under  their  rule. 

It  came  about,  then,  that  the  European 
struggle  between  the  methods  of  feudalism 
and  autocratic  authority,  on  the  one  side, 
and  those  of  constitutional  government, 
on  the  other,  was  reproduced  in*  America, 
and  under  circumstances  more  favorable 
to  its  being  fought  out  on  its  own  merits 
than  was  possible  where  the  conditions 
were  more  complicated.  France  pursued 
the  old  methods,  and  utterly  failed.  She 
failed  almost  wholly  because  of  the  methods 
which  Louis  adopted,  and  because  the 
only  part  of  her  people  who  could  have 
won  success  for  her  were   forbidden  the 
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opportunity.  It  was  a  question  whether 
the  new  world  should  be  possessed  for 
autocratic  power,  or  whether  it  should  be 
possessed  for  freedom.  It  was  also  a 
question  whether  France  or  England  should 
succeed  in  introducing  its  language,  its 
literature,  its  politics  and  its  religion  into 
North  America.  As  France  then  was,  it 
could  not  have  been  other  than  a  calamity 
to  mankind  had  she  succeeded  ;  for  the 
success  of  England  prepared  the  way  for 
the  greatest  experiment  yet  made  in  gov- 
ernment by  constitution  and  by  representa- 
tion, combined  with  local  self-government. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  conclusion 
■of  the  struggle  between  the  two  powers, 
by  the  success  of  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  began 
another  struggle,  between  the  colonies  and 
the  English  government.  The  one  un- 
doubtedly prepared  for  the  other  and 
made  it  possible,  through  the  military  train- 
ing it  gave  to  the  colonists,  because  it 
taught  them  to  combine  for  the  common 
good,  and  because  it  gave  them  confidence 
in  themselves  and  their  cause.  In  the 
logic  of  events  the  Revolution  in  America 
was  an  almost  necessary  issue  of  the  con- 
quest of  Canada  by  England. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  large  view  of 
history  that  Mr.  Parkman  has  written  his 
volumes  on  the  struggle  between  France 
and  England  in  North  America.  In  the 
preface  to  his  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  he 
has  pointed  out  the  full  significance  of  the 
struggle  and  the  greatness  of  the  results. 
At  the  first  the  issue  was  not  at  all  certain  ; 
it  was  the  fatuity  of  Louis  XV.,  and  the 
degree  in  which  he  gave  himself  up  to 
what  was  narrow  and  feudal  in  government, 
that  cost  France  her  American  possessions. 
This  larger  meaning  of  the  history  which 
he  has  recorded,  Mr.  Parkman  clearly  in- 
dicates in  one  or  two  brief  paragraphs. 

"  The  most  momentous  and  far-reaching  ques- 
tion ever  brought  to  issue  on  this  continent  was  : 
Shall  France  remain  here,  or  shall  she  not?  If,  by 
diplomacy  or  war,  she  had  preserved  but  the  half, 
or  less  than  the  half,  of  her  American  possessions, 
then  a  barrier  would  have  been  set  to  the  spread 
of  the  English-speaking  races;  there  would  have 
been  no  Revolutionary  War;  and  for  a  long  time, 
at  least,  no  independence.  It  was  not  a  question 
of  scanty  populations  strung  along  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence ;  it  was  —  or  under  a  government 
of  any  worth  it  would  have  been  —  a  question  of 
the  armies  and  generals  of  France.  America  owes 
much  to  the  imbecility  of  Louis  XV.  and  the  am- 
bitious vanity  and  personal  dislikes  of  his  mistress. 
The  Seven  Years'  War  made  England  what  she  is. 


It  crippled  the  commerce  of  her  rival,  ruined 
France  in  two  continents,  and  blighted  her  as  a 
colonial  power.  It  gave  England  the  control  of 
the  seas  and  the  mastery  of  North  America  and 
India,  made  her  the  first  of  commercial  nations, 
and  prepared  that  vast  colonial  system  that  has 
planted  new  Englands  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  And  while  it  made  England  what  she  is, 
it  supplied  to  the  United  States  the  indispensable 
condition  of  their  greatness,  if  not  of  their  na- 
tional existence." 

Many  pages  of  Mr.  Parkman's  histories 
are  taken  up  with  the  quarrels  of  Canadian 
governors,  the  intrigues  of  Jesuit  priests 
and  petty  Indian  wars  ;  but  when  the  his- 
tory of  the  French  in  North  America  is 
viewed  in  the  broad  way  suggested  in  the 
words  just  quoted,  we  see  how  important 
these  small  matters  are  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  larger  problem.  However  petty 
the  events  described,  no  dull  pages  are  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Parkman's  books,  nor 
pages  that  have  no  meaning  with  reference 
to  the  larger  bearings  of  his  subject.  Each 
book  prepares  for  those  which  succeed  it, 
and  helps  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
final  struggle.  The  minuteness  of  detail  is 
possible  because  the  seventeenth  century 
was  an  age  of  memoirs  and  much  writing 
of  every  kind  ;  but  we  cannot  regret  this 
when  it  enables  us  to  penetrate  so  com- 
pletely into  a  form  of  life  that  has  passed 
away  forever,  but  which  has  left  many 
traces  of  itself  behind. 

In  the  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New 
World  Mr.  Parkman  describes  the  several 
attempts  of  the  French  to  establish  colo- 
nies in  North  America,  especially  those  of 
the  Huguenots  in  Florida  and  those  of 
Champlain  and  his  associates  at  Quebec, 
Acadia,  and  elsewhere.  This  volume  has 
been  the  most  popular  of  the  whole  series, 
partly  because  of  the  romantic  character 
of  the  events  described,  and  the  interest 
attaching  to  the  daring  adventures  it  re- 
cords. In  1885  it  was  revised,  some  new 
documentary  evidence  was  incorporated, 
and  the  results  of  a  visit  to  Florida  were 
made  use  of  in  a  more  exact  description 
of  localities. 

The  second  volume,  that  on  the  Jesuits 
in  North  America  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, has  been  nearly  as  popular  as  the 
first ;  and  while  it  does  not  describe  men 
or  events  of  so  great  an  interest  to  the 
lover  of  adventure,  it  has  a  yet  greater 
historic  value  for  the  student.  It  was  a 
most  heroic  effort  these  men  made  when 
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they  invaded  the  American  forests  to  con- 
vert the  Indians  ;  and  the  story  of  their 
exploits  is  of  thrilling  interest.  Mr.  Park- 
man  does  full  justice  to  their  heroism  and 
endurance,  even  when  bringing  clearly  to 
light  their  superstition  and  credulity. 

The  intrepid  efforts  of  La  Salle,  Joliet, 
Marquette,  and  Hennepin,  in  exploring 
the  Mississippi,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the 
vast  region  lying  about  them,  form  the 
subject  of  the  third  volume.  Nowhere 
else  has  this  story  of  splendid  curiosity 
concerning  unknown  regions,  and  of  daring 
achievement  in  their  exploration,  been  told 
with  such  sympathy  and  fidelity  as  in  this 
volume.  Whatever  the  infatuation  and  the 
follies  of  the  French  rule  in  North  America, 
it  was  redeemed  by  the  acts  of  these  men, 
and  the  religious  devotion  to  duty  of  the 
Jesuits.  In  La  Salle  Mr.  Parkman  has  de- 
scribed one  of  the  truest  knights  of  the 
modern  world,  a  man  with  his  face  set  to 
know  the  unknown  and  to  accomplish  good 
work  for  mankind.  In  1879  this  volume 
received  a  thorough  revision,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  new  documents  about  La  Salle  having 
come  to  light  in  France.  These  included 
many  letters  written  by  La  Salle  and  also 
a  narrative  by  his  companion,  Joutel. 

The  Old  Regime  in  Canada,  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  series,  gives  the  history  of 
Canada  from  1653  to  1680,  a  period  dur- 
ing which  the  colony  was  gradually  taking 
shape.  Its  special  interest,  however,  con- 
sists in  the  vivid  description  it  gives  of 
Canadian  life  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. It  describes  the  introduction  of 
feudal  methods  into  the  political  and  social 
life  of  the  colony,  how  the  government  was 
managed,  the  establishment  of  religion, 
the  morals  and  manners,  how  trade  and 
industry  prospered  or  failed  to  prosper, 
and  the  methods  adopted  to  foster  temper- 
ance, education,  and  marriage.  A  unique 
life  this  volume  describes,  throwing  much 
light  on  the  history  of  France  and  doing 
much  to  explain  the  subsequent  history 
of  Canada. 

The  fifth  volume  has  to  do  with  Count 
Frontenac,  the  most  interesting  character 
connected  with  Canadian  history,  the  man 
who  did  most  to  build  up  the  colony,  and 
who  left  the  mark  of  his  genius  stamped 
on  its  whole  life  for  many  years  to  come. 
It  was  in  his  time  that  the  Iroquois  were 
brought  to  recognize  the  French  power, 
that  La  Salle  made  his  discoveries,  that  the 


English  colonies  were  held  in  check,  and 
that  the  French  pushed  into  the  region  of 
the  Ohio  and  Illinois  with  their  forts  and 
settlements.  Had  Frontenac  been  able  to 
carry  out  his  plans  to  the  full,  and  had  he 
been  succeeded  by  men  as  wise  and  brave 
as  himself,  it  is  probable  the  French  power 
in  North  America  would  not  have  passed 
away. 

The  sixth  volume,  not  yet  published,  will 
be  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  least  inter- 
esting and  the  most  difficult  to  describe 
with  unity  of  purpose  of  the  whole  period 
covered  by  the  French  rule  in  America. 
Mr.  Parkman  has  thought  of  calling  this 
volume  The  Rivals,  because  during  the 
period  which  it  treats  the  rivalry  between 
France  and  England  was  going  on,  and 
the  causes  were  being  gradually  developed 
which  led  to  the  supremacy  of  England. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  volumes  in  this 
series  are  devoted  to  the  final  struggle,  and 
to  the  victory  gained  by  Wolfe  at  Quebec, 
by  which  the  French  rule  in  North  America 
was  brought  substantially  to  an  end.  The 
conflict  for  Acadia,  the  expedition  of  Brad- 
dock,  the  rule  of  Montcalm,  the  struggle 
around  the  borders  of  the  colony  of  New 
York,  the  march  of  Wolfe  on  Quebec,  and 
the  peace  which  followed,  are  all  graphi- 
cally described  in  these  volumes.  The 
preceding  volumes  have  fully  prepared  for 
these  final  events,  and  they  have  helped  to 
make  apparent  their  great  importance  with 
reference  to  the  future  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  and  the  great  republic  which 
succeeded  them.  What  immediately  suc- 
ceeded, before  the  English  authority  was 
fully  established,  is  told  in  The  Conspiracy 
of  Pontiac.  That  greatest  intellectual  and 
military  genius  the  Indian  races  have  ever 
produced  sought  to  turn  back  the  growing 
English  power  ;  and  the  history  of  his  effort 
is  written  with  a  thrilling  interest  throughout. 

These  volumes  have  already  obtained  a 
place  alongside  those  of  Bancroft,  Prescott, 
and  Motley,  as  among  the  worthiest  prod- 
ucts of  American  historical  writing.  The 
thoroughness  of  the  research  devoted  to 
their  preparation,  the  importance  of  the 
events  described,  and  the  skill  and  beauty 
with  which  they  are  written,  insure  them  a 
permanent  place  among  the  great  historic 
works  of  a  century  which  has  been  par- 
ticularly given  to  the  investigation  of  the 
past.     Mr.  Parkman's  literary  style  is  well 
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adapted  to  his  subject,  for  no  tame  or 
merely  fine  style  could  have  done  justice 
to  the  people  and  the  events  he  has  had  to 
describe.  He  is  fond  of  adventure,  by 
nature  he  is  a  lover  of  the  woods  and  wild 
sport,  an  enthusiast  by  temperament,  ner- 
vous and  energetic  in  every  fibre  of  his 
being,  and  thoroughly  capable  of  appre- 
ciating such  men  as  Champlain,  La  Salle, 
Frontenac,  Pontiac,  and  the  life  which 
they  represent.  His  style  is  that  which  is 
natural  to  such  a  man,  —  thrilling,  dra- 
matic, picturesque,  and  at  times  even 
fervid.  It  is  a  natural  style,  well  fitting 
the  man  and  his  character,  and  it  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  kind  of  story  he 
had  to  tell.  It  is  graphic,  impassioned, 
eloquent,  and  sometimes  impetuous  as  a 
mountain  stream ;  no  style  could  have 
served  its  purpose  better. 

However  graphic  and  picturesque  Mr. 
Parkman's  style,  he  is  thoroughly  accurate 
throughout  his  books.  He  has  a  true  love 
of  Nature,  and  of  all  outdoor  scenes  and 
occurrences  ;  and  these  he  describes  with 
the  faithful  eye  of  one  who  loves  them. 
He  has  a  genuine  love  of  the  woods  and 
mountains  and  lakes,  and  his  pictures  of 
scenery  are  as  faithful  as  they  are  beautiful. 
He  has  described  with  the  minutest  fidelity 
the  scenes  of  the  leading  events  in  his 
histories  ;  and  as  these  descriptions  have 
been  written  from  actual  observation,  they 
have  the  characteristics  of  life  itself.  He 
is  a  true  observer  of  the  natural  world, 
and  his  descriptive  powers  are  of  a  high 
order.  It  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Parkman, 
that  he  is  an  artist  in  history,  concealing 
his  art  by  simplicity  and  fidelity,  but  using 
it  with  great  skill  to  entertain,  impress,  and 
convince  his  reader. 

Mr.  Parkman  has  been  an  occasional 
contributor  to  the  magazines,  but  mostly 
on  subjects  connected  with  his  special 
historical  studies.  To  the  Christian  Ex- 
aminer he  contributed  three  articles,  and 
he  has  published  about  fifteen  each  in  the 
North  American  Review  and  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  The  two  or  three  articles  he 
has  published  on  general  subjects  show 
him  capable  of  very  strong  and  effective 
writing.  Especially  of  this  character  are 
his  paper  on  "The  Failure  of  Universal 
Suffrage,"  in  the  North  American  Review 
for  1878,  and  the  essay  on  "Some  of  the 
Reasons  against  Woman  Suffrage,"  which 
appeared  in  a  pamphlet  in   1883.     What- 


ever one  may  think  of  the  theories  of  these 
essays,  he  cannot  but  recognize  the  force 
with  which  they  are  set  forth,  the  incisive 
clearness  with  which  his  positions  are  taken, 
and  the  impression  he  makes  by  the  vigor 
and  originality  of  his  statements. 

His  attitude  in  these  essays  is  that  of  a 
man  of  culture  who  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  democratic  tendencies  he  sees  at  work 
about  him.  When  he  considers  universal 
suffrage,  he  is  made  distrustful  by  "  an 
ignorant  proletariat  and  a  half-taught 
plutocracy " ;  and  when  he  investigates 
woman's  suffrage,  he  is  under  the  influence 
of  the  old  conceptions  of  woman's  place 
in  society.  His  essays,  however,  contain 
the  best  statement  which  can  be  made 
against  the  manifest  destiny  of  mankind  to 
adopt  suffrage  for  all  classes  that  can  be 
benefited  by  its  possession. 

Mr.  Parkman  has  seen  much  of  men 
and  the  world,  and  he  has  studied  them 
with  an  intelligent  purpose.  He  has  been 
in  Europe  seven  times,  and  learned  much 
concerning  its  life  and  its  institutions.  He 
has  not  been,  as  one  might  suppose,  mainly 
a  student  of  books,  for  his  tastes  are  not 
literary  in  any  special  degree.  He  is  by 
nature  a  man  of  affairs  and  a  man  of  the 
world,  not  a  recluse  or  a  student  by  the 
bent  of  genius,  but  a  lover  of  society,  its 
tastes  and  tendencies.  He  has  mingled 
much  in  society,  and  is  capable  of  playing 
well  his  part  in  every  form  it  takes.  He 
is  at  home  in  the  wigwam  and  in  the  draw- 
ing-room ;  and  he  adapts  himself  as  readily, 
and  with  as  much  ease,  to  the  one  place 
as  the  other.  For  six  years  he  has  been 
the  president  of  the  St.  Botolph  Club,  one 
of  the  most  popular  clubs  of  Boston.  He 
has  also  been  for  thirteen  years  a  fellow  of 
the  corporation  of  Harvard  University,  and 
for  about  six  years  an  overseer  of  the  same 
institution. 

In  person  Mr.  Parkman  is  somewhat 
above  middle  height,  spare  of  body,  ner- 
vous and  sinewy  in  structure,  and  with  the 
iron  will  that  can  meet  danger  and  endure 
fatigue.  He  wears  no  beard,  and  his  thin, 
thoughtful  face  is  pleasant  and  attractive. 
In  manners  he  is  engaging,  puts  himself 
quickly  into  sympathetic  relations  with 
others,  and  easily  adapts  himself  to  every 
situation.  He  has  been  well  described  as 
having  "  a  tough,  sinewy,  physique,  a  resist- 
ant, calm,  cheerful  temper,  and  an  indomi- 
table perseverance  and  ambition." 
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Mr.  Parkman  has  continued  since  1854 
to  spend  his  summers  at  Jamaica  Pond. 
In  recent  years  he  has  not  been  so  devoted 
to  horticulture  as  formerly,  but  he  keeps 
up  his  garden  and  his  hot-houses  with  the 
culture  of  his  flowers.  He  spends  much 
of  his  time  out  of  doors  and  in  the  super- 
intendence of  his  grounds.  His  house  has 
been  fitted  up  for  summer  occupancy,  and 
is  pleasant  within  and  without.  His  study 
has  in  one  corner  a  safe  for  his  manuscripts, 
in  another  a  plain  bookcase  for  the  few 
books  he  needs,  while  in  the  centre  is  a 
plain  table  which  he  uses  for  a  writing-desk. 
On  the  walls  are  a  pair  of  buck's  horns,  an 
old-fashioned  powder-flask,  and  other  me- 
mentos of  his  days  of  sojourning  with  the 
Indians,  x^bout  his  house,  within  his  own 
grounds,  and  in  the  neighboring  woods,  are 
pleasant  walks,  a  few  rods  to  the  rear  of 
the  house  are  boats  on  the  pond,  while  in 
the  barn  a  horse  awaits  his  use.  He  walks 
with  a  cane,  and  has  a  slight  limp  ;  but  this 
does  not  prevent  his  continued  enjoyment 
of  the  country. 

His  sister  has  for  many  years  been  his 
home  companion ;  and  it  is  at  her  house, 
at  50  Chestnut  Street,  Boston,  that  he  has 
his  winter  home.  Here  he  occupies  as  his 
study  a  room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  a 
front  room,  plainly  furnished  and  adapted 
to  work  rather  than  to  luxury  or  ease.  His 
library  is  about  him  here  ;  and  at  a  small 
table  in  front  of  the  open  grate  he  does  his 
writing.  He  does  not  love  mere  ornament 
or  the  conditions  of  studious  indulgence. 
His  tastes  and  his  habits  are  all  those  of  a 
man  who  loves  the  woods  and  the  hunter's 
lodge.  Simplicity  and  truthfulness  are  the 
cardinal  virtues  in  his  life,  and  in  all  the 
.-ippointments  of  his  home  and  his  work. 
In  the  city,  as  in  the  country,  he  is  much 
in  the  open  air;  and  he  may  be  seen  fre- 
quently wandering  about  the  Common  or 
taking  his  way  along  the  streets. 


His  two  daughters  are  now  married, 
and  one  of  them  occupies  the  Governor 
Wentworth  house  at  Portsmouth.  His 
son-in-law  some  years  since  purchased 
this  historic  mansion  ;  and  here  Mr.  Park- 
man  now  spends  some  part  of  every  sum- 
mer. This  old  house  dates  back  to  1750 
as  the  year  of  its  erection ;  and  within  it 
are  many  mementos  of  its  former  owner, 
and  of  the  scenes  through  which  it  has 
passed.  The  muskets  of  the  Governor's 
guard,  ten  in  number,  now  hang  in  the 
hall  of  the  house  and  adorn  its  walls.  To 
Mr.  Parkman  this  house,  which  forms  the 
chief  antiquity  of  the  region,  with  its  many 
legendary  and  historic  associations,  must 
suggest  many  a  scene  out  of  that  past  with 
which  he  is  so  familiar. 

When  Mr.  Parkman  completes  his  final 
volume  on  France  and  England  in  North 
Ame?ica,  he  will  have  spent  nearly  fifty 
years  on  that  subject.  It  has  been  a  labor 
of  love  ;  and  because  he  loved  it  he  has 
held  to  it  with  steady  devotion.  When  it 
is  brought  to  an  end  he  has  several  other 
literary  projects  which  he  hopes  to  take 
up,  but  none  of  them  are  of  an  extended 
nature.  If  he  accomplishes  no  other  task, 
this  will  be  enough  to  deserve  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  To  this  work, 
as  Mr.  Curtis  has  suggested,  we  must  go 
for  a  true  account  of  the  American  Indian. 
To  it  we  must  also  go  for  a  real  knowledge 
of  "  that  strange  colony  of  priests,  lawyers, 
and  soldiers,"  as  Mr.  Howells  calls  it, 
which  had  Quebec  for  its  capital.  In  his 
Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  says  Mr.  John 
Fiske,  we  have  "  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  fascinating  books  that  has  ever  been 
written  since  the  days  of  Herodotus." 
Such  tribute  may  properly  be  paid  to  Mr. 
Parkman's  work  as  a  whole.  His  books 
deserve  all  the  high  praise  they  have  re- 
ceived, for  their  accuracy,  their  industry, 
their  breadth,  and  their  brilliancv. 


A    CHURCH'S    RETROSPECT. 

Address  at  the  Celebration  of  the  250TH  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  the 
Church  in  Quincy,  September  29,  1889.1 

By  Charles  Francis  Adams. 


IN  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  de- 
servedly popular  of  his  poems.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  has  said  :  — 

Little  of  all  we  value  here 
Wakes  on  the  morn  of  its  hundredth  year, 
Without  both  feeling  and  looking  queer. 
In  fact,  there's  nothing  that  keeps  its  youth, 
So  far  as  I  know,  but  a  tree  and  truth. 

What  is  true  of  a  century  is,  it  goes 
without  saying,  much  more  true  of  that 
period  of  time,  the  close  of  which  we  to- 
day are  here  to  commemorate.  But  after 
all,  like  most  other  true  things,  it  is  true 
only  comparatively  speaking  and  in  part. 
It  is  true  of  things  human  ;  it  is  in  nowise 
true  of  things  truly  divine  or  of  natural 
processes  which  work  out  results  regardless 
of  time,  as  mortals  reckon  it.  We,  and 
our  fathers  before  us,  have  lived  here  in 
Quincy  two  centuries  and  a  half;  through 
all  those  years  worshipping  within  these 
walls,  or  the  other  and  humbler  walls  which 
preceded  these.  Two  centuries  and  a  half 
seem  to  us,  and  measured  by  the  record  of 
human  events  they  indeed  are,  an  epoch  ; 
yet  not  long  since,  as  I  was  one  day  walk- 
ing here  in  Quincy  with  an  eminent  man 
of  science,  we  stopped  on  the  brink  of  a 
tarn  in  one  of  our  abandoned  quarries. 
The  ledge  chanced  to  be  of  slate,  the  thin 
strata  of  which  stood  perpendicularly  to 
the  water,  which  lay  at  their  base.  Point- 
ing up,  my  companion  called  my  attention 
to  a  line  of  fracture,  near  the  top  of  the 
wall  of  stone,  and  perhaps  a  foot  below 
the  thin  herbage  which  grew  from  the  layer 
of  soil  which  overspread  it.  The  fracture 
was  distinct  and  uniform,  just  such  a  regu- 
lar, even  break  as  you  might  see  if  some 
great  weight  were  to  pass  over  the  narrow 
end  of  a  bundle  of  shingles  resting  upright, 
and  crush  them  all  at  a  single  point  in  one 
direction.  As  I  looked  wonderingly  at  this 
break  in  the  solid  rock,  —  the  fractured  tops 
of  the  slate  all  inclining  to  the  southwest, 
—  my  companion  told  me  that  it  was  caused 


by  the  movement  of  the  glacier  during  the 
ice  age  of  America.  The  ice  age  of  Amer- 
ica !  He  spoke  of  a  period  so  remote  that 
the  mention  of  it  reduces  all  records  made 
by  man  to  mere  memoranda  of  things  of 
yesterday.  Yet  there  before  me  was  that  line 
of  surface  fracture  in  the  rock,  —  clean,  uni- 
form, distinct, — just  as  the  towering,  grind- 
ing wall  of  ice  had  left  it,  when,  its  steady 
march  to  the  southward  coming  to  a  close, 
it  had,  thousands  of  years  ago,  slowly  and 
sullenly  receded  in  the  direction  of  those 
remote  regions  of  the  frozen  north  where 
it  still  reigns  supreme.  The  break  in  the 
wall  of  slate  had  been  there  where  I  looked 
then  upon  it,  the  same  in  every  minute 
particular,  from  that  time  to  this  ;  it  was 
there  when  the  Scripture  records  say  that 
Adam  and  Eve  dwelt  in  Eden ;  it  was 
there  when  Moses  led  the  children  of 
Israel  up  out  of  Egypt ;  it  was  there  when 
Greek  and  Persian  were  contending  at 
Marathon  and  Thermopylae  ;  it  was  there 
during  the  twenty  centuries  of  Roman  em- 
pire ;  it  was  there  when  Columbus  first  set 
foot  on  American  soil ;  it  was  there  —  it 
had  been  there  ten  thousand  years  —  when 
yesterday,  as  it  were,  our  fathers,  a  mere 
handful,  gathered  here  together  on  that 
September  day,  1639,  and  founded  this 
church. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  in  the  light  of  na- 
ture and  of  God,  the  event  we  commemo- 
rate seems,  and  is,  dwarfed  of  its  age  and 
brought  very  near  unto  us.  A  thousand 
years,  measured  in  this  scale,  become  but 
as  yesterday,  or  a  watch  in  the  night ;  and 
the  signing  of  the  Braintree  Church  com- 
pact was  something  which  occurred  in  the 
morning,  while  we  here  have  now  come  to 
high  noon.  We  are  here  but  to  celebrate 
the  event  of  to-day's  earlier  hours.  Yet 
few  of  the  human  institutions  which  ex- 
isted in  those  earlier  hours  of  nature's 
single  day  exist  now.  The  record  is  al- 
most appalling,  when  we  recall  the  number 
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of  the  creations  of  man  this  church  of 
Braintree,  in  its  quiet,  steady,  unbroken 
span  of  life,  has  survived.  On  that  30th 
of  September,  1639,  when  Governor  Win- 
throp  sailed  from  the  town  of  Boston 
across  the  bay  to  Braintree  to  meet  those 
reverend  pastors,  Hobart  and  Wilson  and 
Mather  and  Allen,  who  had  found  their 
way  hither  through  the  forest  paths  to  ex- 
tend the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  Wil- 
liam Thompson  and  Henry  Flint,  history, 
as  we  know  it,  had  scarcely  yet  begun. 
Galileo,  the  father  of  modern  astronomy, 
was  still  living  and  learning  ;  and  John  Mil- 
ton, a  man  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  had 
just  returned  to  London  from  his  memo- 
rable sojourn  in  Italy.  Scarcely  a  dynasty 
in  Europe  which  now  exists  existed  then. 
Russia  was  an  unknown  and  barbarous  re- 
gion, not  yet  admitted  into  the  number  of 
civilized  states,  for  a  whole  generation  of 
men  was  to  pass  away  before  Peter  the 
Great  rocked  in  his  cradle.  Prussia  was 
to  be  created ;  Gustavus  Adolphus  had 
died  at  Lutzen  only  seven  years  before ; 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  still  raging,  and 
Sweden  was  the  first  military  power  in 
Europe.  Poland  has  since  been  obliter- 
ated from  the  list  of  nations ;  but  Poland 
then  was  the  bulwark  of  civilization,  for  it 
was  more  than  forty  years  later  that  John 
Sobieski  smote  the  Turk  before  the  walls 
of  Vienna,  and  released  Christendom  for- 
ever from  fear  of  the  Islamite.  Further 
west  Richelieu,  the  great  cardinal-duke, 
was  organizing  modern  France  and  plant- 
ing those  seeds  of  wind  which  ripened  in 
the  fulness  of  time  into  the  whirlwind  of 
just  a  century  ago.  Finally,  in  England 
the  second  Stuart  still  sat  upon  the  throne, 
for  the  famous  Long  Parliament  had  not 
yet  been  convened.  John  Hampden  was 
a  country  gentleman,  and  men  had  yet  to 
hear  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Thus,  Sunday  by  Sunday,  as  our  fathers 
through  eight  generations   have  gathered  . 
within    these  walls   and  followed  through 
the  centuries  the  same  forms  of  worship, 

—  the  church  steadily  and  unceasingly  pur- 
suing its  work  of  modest,  quiet  usefulness, 

—  in  the  outer  world  empires  and  dynas- 
ties have  risen,  culminated,  and  declined, 


the  names  of  men  marking  epochs  in  human 
progress  have  been  heard  for  the  first  time, 
become  familiar  as  household  words,  and 
then  been  embalmed  in  history.  In  the 
intervals  of  divine  service,  men  and  women 
have  listened  on  the  porch  of  this  church 
to  rumors  of  the  victories  of  Lutheran  and 
Catholic  in  the  time  of  Wallenstein  and 
the  Swede  ;  they  there  discussed  the  issue 
of  King  and  Commons  in  the  days  of  the 
Long  Parliament ;  they  heard  of  the  death 
of  King  Charles  on  the  scaffold  before 
Whitehall,  and  sent  up  prayers  for  the 
soul  of  the  Protector  when  he  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  Marston  Moor 
and  Naseby  were  names  as  familiar  and 
thrilling  to  them  as  Gettysburg  and  Appo- 
mattox were  to  us.  King  Philip's  war  hung 
a  terror  over  them  ■  and  the  story  of  the 
death  of  Wolfe  on  the  heights  of  Abraham 
was  no  less  a  cause  of  thankfulness  here 
expressed  in  earnest  prayer,  than  were  the 
tidings  that  Washington  stood  within  York- 
town,  or  that  Grant  was  in  possession 
of  Vicksburg.  This  church  had  passed 
through  nearly  half  of  its  existence  when 
its  doors  were  closed  by  the  first  tempests 
of  the  Revolution,  and  its  pastor  read  from 
the  pulpit  the  freshly  promulgated  Decla- 
ration of  Independence. 

All  these  human  events  have  taken  place 
in  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  since  this 
church  —  so  old  and  yet  so  young  —  was 
gathered,  and  it  has  borne  witness  to  them  ; 
yet  in  the  sight  of  Him  here  worshipped, 
and  in  the  scale  in  which  His  events  are 
ordered,  it  is  a  newcomer,  and  but  of  yes- 
terday. One  hundred  centuries  have  gone 
since  the  last  great  process  of  nature  left 
Quincy  Bay,  and  the  hills  sloping  to  it 
upon  which  we  dwell,  and  the  granite 
which  here  breaks  through  the  earth's 
crust,  as  we  see  them  now.  Thus  this, 
the  first  church  of  Braintree,  is  old  only 
as  things  human  are  old ;  but,  so  far  as 
America  at  least  is  concerned,  who  shall 
deny  the  age  of  an  institution,  or  refuse 
honor  to  it,  when  its  life  of  unbroken  use- 
fulness covers  more  than  half  the  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  voyage  of 
Columbus?  For  it  and  for  us  "its  past 
at  least  is  secure." 


POEM    READ    AT    THE    250th    ANNIVERSARY    OF 
THE    FIRST    CHURCH    IN    QUINCY. 

By   Christopher  Pearse   C ranch. 


The  mild  autumnal  clay 
Is  tilled  with  visionary  forms  that  pass 
Before  our  sight  as  in  some  magic  glass. 

Along  the  horizon  gray 
The  dim  procession  of  ancestral  shades 

Appears,  dissolves,  and  fades. 
Grave,  sad-robed  fathers  of  the  church  and  state, 
Matrons  and  mothers,  mild-eyed  and  sedate, 
And  sober-suited  youths  and  home-bred  maids, 

Pledged  to  maintain  inviolate 
New  England's  earliest,  dearest  heritage, 
The  faith  and  conduct  of  that  sterner  age. 

Westward  across  the  rough  and  unknown  seas 
We  see  them,  an  advancing,  spreading  host, 

Along  the  rocky  coast 
And  'neath  the  forests  of  primeval  trees 
Building  their  simple  states  and  villages, 
And  in  their  midst,  like  castles  of  defence 
In  mediaeval  days,  to  guard  the  tents 
And  cottages  of  those  who  clustered  round, 

Choosing  a  plot  of  ground 
Whereon  they  found  a  church,  tho'  called  by  a  name 

Of  more  prosaic  sound 
Than  in  the  stately  cities  whence  they  came, 
Where  proud  cathedrals  with  their  chanting  choirs 
Stretch  their  long  aisles  and  lift  their  solemn  spires. 

Here  first  of  all  they  rear 
With  pious  hands  and  reverence  austere 
Their  house  of  worship  and  of  brotherhood, 
Of  prayer  and  praise  and  spiritual  food, 
Symbol  supreme  of  trust  and  faith  sincere. 

Far  back  in  shadowy  lines  the  lives,  the  plans 

Of  those  old  Puritans 
Lie  sketched;  and  though  to  us  their  acrid  creeds 
Seem  like  the  harsh  and  unripe  fruits  of  spring, 
Fitter  for  ancient  Flebrews  than  for  needs 
Of  Saxon  men  who  fled  from  priest  and  king 
And  rituals  outworn  to  seek  across  the  sea 
A  home  for  conscience  and  for  liberty, 
Let  us  believe  their  virtues  far  outweighed 
Their  faults,   and   note   their   sunshine,  not   their 

shade. 
True  to  the  essence  of  the  doctrines  taught, 
And  to  the  lights  they  saw,  they  lived  and  wrought. 
Earnest  and  brave,  in  this  their  new  abode 
They  found  amid  the  wilds  a  surer  road 
Toward  freedom,  union,  purer  church  and'state. 

Nothing  effeminate 
Or  base  was  here.     No  rank  malarial  dews 
Of  courts  corrupt  unnerved  their  sturdy  thews; 
But  like  the  keen  salt  breeze  that  swept  along 

Their  shores  o'er  rocks  and  sands, 
From  unknown  springs  a  spirit  hale  and  strong 

Inspired  their  hearts  and  hands. 

Let  not  our  wise  noon-lighted  century  scorn 
The  narrow  opening  of  their  clouded  morn. 
The  intolerance  that  allowed  no  light  to  shine 
Beside  their  own  in  their  crypt-guarded  shrine, 


Shut  in  and  kept  for  future  times  a  law 

Of  life  and  duty  grander  than  they  saw. 

Our  fathers  sowed  with  stern  humility, 

But  knew  not  what  the  harvest  was  to  be. 

More  light,  they  said,  would  issue  from  God's  book, 

Not  knowing  'twas  the  deeper,  wiser  look 

The  soul  took  of  itself  that  gave  them  eyes  to  see. 

From  the  rough  gnarled  root  they  planted  here, 

Through  storm  and  sun,  through  patient  hope  and 

fear, 
There  grew  a  fair  and  ever-spreading  tree, 
With  roots  fast  grappling  in  the  granite  rocks, 
Unharmed  by  cold  or  drought  or  tempest  shocks. 
Fed  by  the  sun  and  winds  and  seasons'  change, 
It  reared  its  trunk  serenely  tall  and  fair, 
Its  boughs  diverging  in  the  upper  air 

Of  thought  and  liberty, 
Loaded  with  leaves  and  blossoms  rich  and  strange, 
And  promise  of  a  fruitage  yet  to  be 

In  the  long  centuries  of  futurity. 

The  slow-paced  years  and  ages  have  moved  on : 
Through  life  and  death  and  change  —  thro'  peace 

and  war  — 
The  vast  historic  eras  come  and  gone, 

And  from  the  climes  afar 
Primeval  woods  and  savage -haunted  coasts 

Filled  with  the  gathering  hosts, 
Till  strengthening,  widening,  great,  united,  free, 
Stretches  the  mighty  continent  from  sea  to  sea. 

And  with  increase  and  change  what  marvels  rise 

Before  our  wondering  eyes  ! 
What  new-found  powers,  what  labyrinthine  clews, 
What  heights,  what  depths,  what  vast  encircling 

views  ! 
Religion,  science,  art,  mechanic  skill, 
The  enterprise  of  trade  by  seas  and  lands, 
The  teeming  farm,  the  factory's  whirling  mill, 
Steam  like  a  giant  with  a  hundred  hands, 

The  all-recording  press 
Brightening  the  dumb  world's  dreary  loneliness. 

The  voice  and  tone  of  distant  friends  brought  near, 
Sounds  packed  away  for  unborn  ears  to  hear, 
The  lightning  tamed,  its  blazing  pinions  furled, 

Talking  around  a  world 
By  science,  law,  humanity  subdued 

To  peaceful  brotherhood, 
Or  linked  to  bands  and  armatures  of  steel 
Compelled  to  tasks  of  lever  and  of  wheel, 
Or  caged  in  moony  globes  with  dazzling  ray 

Turning  the  night  to  day. 

No  chemic  power,  unchallenged,  undecoyed, 
No  blind  telluric  force  left  unemployed; 
All  matter  subject  to  the  imperial  mind, 
Prompt  to  the  advantage  of  all  human  kind; 
The  mystic  stars  themselves  reveal  the  man 

In  prismic  hues  defined. 
Their  secret  essence  and  their  primal  plan. 
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All  nature  stoops  and  serves.     The  very  sun 

We  apprentice   as  a  painter.     Earth  and  heaven 

are  won 
To  run  the  errands  of  man's  shrewdest  thought. 
In  the  vast  net  the  universe  is  caught, 
While  in  a  larger  air  his  spirit  tends 

Toward  diviner  ends, 
Dissolving  old  beliefs,  affirming 

new, 
Leaving  the  false  behind  to 

grasp  the  true; 


The  transitory  from  the  permanent. 

No  more  mid  strife  of  Antinomian  wars, 

Fearing  the  fading  of  its  guiding  stars; 


The  First  Church  in  Quincy. 


Or  ranging  through  the  sister  realm  of  art 

far  from  the  crowded  mart, 
Pursuing  forms  of  beauty  and  of  power, 
Like  bees  from  flower  to  flower. 
And  e'en  Theology,  resisting  long 
'1  he  Light,  shut  in  her  fortress  grim  and  strong, 

Endures  at.  last  the  change, 
And,  through  all  sects,  assumes  a  loftier  range, 
Untangling,  with  wise  skill,  the  threads  perplexed, 
Of  fundamental  truth  and  Bible  text: 
Dividing  pure  essence  from  the  old 
Imprisoning  form,  the  earth-dross  from  the  gold, 
'1  he  frigid  product  from  the  warm  intent, 


From  miracles  and  legends  quaint  unbound, 
No  mud  of  Genesis  can  clog  the  feet 
Of  those  who  tread  the  undisputed  ground 
Of  natural  law,  eternal  and  complete, 
And  between  science  and  religion  see 
No  conflict,  but  perpetual  amity. 

Thus  freed  from  close-walled  alleys  of  the  past 
For  broad  highways  toward  vistas  grand  and  vast, 
For  us  the  gates  of  knowledge  open  wide, 
And  the  soul's  shining  leaders  side  by  side 
Lead  onward  far  beyond  the  clouded  zone 
Of  dogmas  long  outgrown. 
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A  broader  faith  has  risen  above  the  rim 
Of  the  horizon,  sad,  perplexed  and  dim, 

Wherein  our  fathers  saw 
The  limits  of  religion,  truth  and  law. 
The  frowning  visage  of  a  creed  austere, 
The  visions  born  of  superstitious  fear, 
The  paralyzing  touch  that  laid  its  ban 
On  the  free  instincts  of  the  natural  man, 
The  curse  that  like  a  shadow  followed  him 

With  sure  relentless  pace, 
The  imagined  sins,  detectives  vague  and  grim, 
The  dark  satanic  mask  upon  the  face 
Of  an  all-loving  Father,  fade  away 

In  a  serener  day. 
No  stern,  inevitable  doom  forbids 
The  guests   of  heaven   and  earth   to  share   their 

feast; 
No  sad-eyed  morning  opes  its  heavy  lids, 
The  kindling  day  is  all  one  boundless  east 

For  us,  if  only  true 
To  the  great  lights  that  broaden  on  our  view. 

But  let  us  not  forget  how  firm  and  fast 

The  present  is  still  rooted  in  the  past; 

Nor,  while  rejoicing  in  our  ampler  space, 

The  slow,  steep  steps  behind  us  fail  to  trace  — 

To  note  how  gradual  is  the  growth  of  truth, 

How  old  experience  dates  its  forms  from  youth. 

So,  looking  back  to  those  who  built  the  shrine, 

And  met  to  hear  half  truths  they  deemed  divine, 

We  know  our  fathers  planted  here  the  root 

Of  which  the  sons  possess  the  flower  and  fruit. 

And  fitting  'tis  we  celebrate  to-day 

With  music,  wise  discourse  and  poet's  lay, 

And  floral  offerings  gay, 
The  first  small  gathering  of  one  little  band, 
The  simple  house  in  a  wild,  alien  land, 
Whose  spiritual  corner-stone  we  trust 
Still  stands,  although  its  founders  sleep  in  dust. 

These  walls,  why  are  they  reared? 

Not  only  for  old  memories  long  endeared, 

Nor  to  perpetuate 
Sacred  traditions  of  an  olden  date; 
But  form  truth  loosed  from  tyrannizing  creeds, 
And  proved  in  doctrines  less  than  in  the  deeds; 
For  weekly  interludes  of  thought  and  prayer, 
Seclusions  of  release  from  work  and  care, 


Serene  transitions  from  the  world  of  sense 

To  the  heart's  inmost  fortress  of  defence; 

¥or  upright  lives,  for  strength  and  love  and  grace ; 

For  service  of  our  country  and  our  race, 

For  symbols  of  the  unseen  world  that  lies 

About  and  in  us,  loftier  than  the  skies, 

Deeper  than  earth  and  sea,  amid  the  war 

Of  worldly  aims  the  soul's  unchanging  star 

Of  safety  in  distress 
And  tide  of  passion  and  of  selfishness. 

And  gladly  would  we  note  the  noble  lives, 
The  names  whose  memory  in  this  place  survives 
In  golden  gleams  along  the  historic  thread 
That  binds  the  living  to  the  immortal  dead. 
Those  who  through  stormy  days  of  battles  grim 
The  struggling  nation's  counsels  wisely  led, 
And  when  her  pathway  grew  perplexed  and  dim, 
And  help  was  far,  and  hope  seemed  almost  fled, 

Lifted  her  drooping  head. 
Those  who  as  rulers  and  ambassadors  maintained 
The  strength,  the  truth,  the  honor  we  had  gained, 
And  through  successive  generations  made 
One  name  illustrious,  which  shall  never  fade  — 
Joined  with  another  of  an  old  renown  — 
The   name    that   blends    with    Harvard's    classic 

shade, 
And  syllables  your  old  familiar  town. 

Nor  less  should  we  forget  the  worthy  sons 

And  daughters  who  through  centuries  lived  and 

died 
Unknown  to  fame.     The  muse  of  history  shuns 
Their  buried  records.     Gathered  side  by  side 
In  yonder  burial  ground,  they  leave  no  signs 

Save  in  the  half-obliterated  lines 
That  tell  their  birth,  their  death.    Yet  not  in  vain, 
Fathers  and  mothers,  were  your  humble  lives; 
Each  in  its  turn  an  influence  that  survives, 

A  light  that  shines  again 
In  sacred  memories,  and  in  hearths  and  homes, 
Vital  as  greater  names  that  gild  historic  tomes. 
And  here  permit,  if  memory  recalls 
How  fifty  years  ago  within  these  walls  — 

Ah,  crude  and  callow  time  !  — 
The  voice  you  hear  intoned  a  youthful  rhyme 
To  celebrate  the  founding  of  this  town, 
Then  wearing  its  well-earned  two-centuried  crown. 
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Ah  !  fleeting  years  of  youth  !    Ah  !  passage  strange 

Of  scenes  since  then ;  mysterious  change  on  change. 

The  venerated  forms  that  linked  my  life 

With  ancestors  revered  —  the  joy,  the  strife, 

The  blithe  companionship  of  younger  days, 

The  opening  vistas  and  the  untried  ways, 

All  fade  in  broken  visions  of  the  past, 

Yet  in  the  mould  of  latter  years  recast 

They  take  a  shape  that  old  experience  lends. 

Life  is  not  loss,  but  gain  and  growth  to  ends 

Youth  could  not  know,  and  never  could  foresee. 

And  for  such  faith  what  shrine  more  fit  than  this, 

Where  past  and  present  meet  as  with  a  kiss  — 

This  temple  consecrated  in  the  fires 

Of  toil  and  thought  through  a  long  line  of  sires  — 

Here  where  the  old  beliefs  bloom  out  in  free, 

Full  blossom  in  the  soul's  calm  liberty, 

And  thoughts  unknown  to  ancient  church  or  state 

Through  daily  life  now  throb  and  penetrate. 

Here  may  the  newer  faith  accept  and  hold 
All  sound  and  reverent  virtue  of  the  old, 
No  lamps  of  vital  worship  left  untrimmed, 
No  high  ideal  dimmed, 


No  genuine  buddings  of  a  noble  life 
Hurt  by  the  honest  thinker's  pruning  knife, 
While  thought  and  feeling  with  united  aim 
Kindle  and  keep  alive  the  sacred  flame. 

Be  such  the  mission  of  the  church,  to  link 
Young   hearts    that    feel   with    older   minds    that 

think  — 
Reason  and  faith  fast  wedded,  bound  yet  free, 
Divinely  human  life  their  progeny. 

Here  may  the  vital  truth  that  supersedes 

The  dead  forgotten  creeds 
Warm    and   persuade    the    hearts   of   young   and 

old, 
And  prompt  to  lofty  thoughts  and  noble  deeds  — 
A  living  church  —  a  Christian  brotherhood 
In  all  high  effort  for  the  public  good. 
So  may  this  temple  gather  in  its  fold, 
Conspiring  with  all  agencies  that  mould 
The  race  to  higher  life,  till  it  shall  stand 

A  beacon  in  the  land, 
And  in  the  coming  centuries  ever  shine 
Steadfast,  undimmed,  still  lit  by  truth  divine. 
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By  William  Howe  Dowries. 
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thing  more ;  for,  by  some 
happy  chance,  it  has  escaped 
almost  all  the  ugliness  wrought 
by  Nineteenth  Century  enter- 
prise, with  the  exception  of 
the  ubiquitous  railroad.  Dur- 
ing the  last  hundred  years  it 
has  undergone  very  little 
change.  It  remains  a  place 
for  day-dreams,  meditation, 
and  sweet  repose.  Artists, 
poets,  and  such  visionaries, 
who  prefer  beauty  to  utility, 
old  things  to  new,  and  quie- 
tude to  noise,  should  love 
Milford. 

As  a  memorial  of  the  set- 
tlement of  the  town,  there 
were  built,  in  connection  with 
the  recent  celebration  of  its 
two  hundred  and  fiftieth  birth- 
day, a  stone  bridge  and  tower, 
from  designs  by  the  architect, 
W.  M.  Grinnell.  The  bridge, 
which  spans  the  little  Wepow- 
age  River  near  a  deep  and 
narrow  gorge,  not  far  from  its 
Milford,  in  Connecticut,  is  mouth,  is  of  untrimmed  granite,  with  a  sin- 
England  village,  and  some-     gle  round  arch,  and  picturesque,  machico- 
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lated  parapets.  The  southern  parapet  is 
nearly  straight,  whereas  the  northern  para- 
pet makes  a  long,  sweeping  curve,  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  structure  being  at  its 
centre,  where  there  is  a  slight  rise  in  the 
roadway.  There  are  no  straight  lines.  The 
tower,  which  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  bridge, 
is  round,  and  tapers  slightly  to  a  height  of 
thirty  feet,  where  there  is  a  row  of  small 
windows  just  beneath  the  conical  roof  of 
Spanish  tiles.  Bridge  and  tower  are  alike 
covered  with  engraved  inscriptions  in  mem- 
ory of  the  founders  of  Milford.  The  most 
conspicuous  tablets  refer  to  the  colonial 
Governors  Law  and  Treat ;  the  first  pastor 
in  Milford,  Peter  Prudden  ;  the  chief  of  the 
local  tribe  of  Indians,  Ansantawse ;    Cap- 


experiences  of  the  pioneers  elsewhere  in 
New  England  at  that  date.  The  forty 
hardy  Englishmen,  with  their  families  and 
their  household  gods,  went  down  nine 
miles  through  the  forest  from  New  Haven, 
to  the  site  which  Captain  Tibbals  had  no- 
ticed when  he  was  chasing  the  defeated 
Pequots  the  previous  year.  Here  they 
met  the  Wepowage  Indians,  and  bought 
the  land  of  them  for  a  few  coats,  blankets, 
kettles,  hatchets,  hoes,  knives,  and  mirrors. 
Ansantawse  signed  the  deed  with  his  mark, 
—  a  tomahawk,  —  and  gave  formal  pos- 
session to  the  purchasers  by  the  "  twig 
and  turf"  ceremonial;  that  is  to  say,  he 
stuck  a  branch  in  a  clod  and  handed  it  to 
the  white  men  as  a  token  that  he  thereby 


1  As  a  memorial  of  the  settlement  of  the  town,  there  was  built  a  stone  bridge  with  a  tower. 


tain  Tibbals,  who  guided  the  colonists  from 
New  Haven  to  Milford  ;  and  finally  there 
is  a  seat  at  the  end  of  the  parapet,  formed 
of  the  first  grindstone  used  in  Fowler's 
mill  in  1639,  — "tne  ^rst  mnl  m  the  colony. 

The  forty  original  settlers  of  Milford 
came  from  Aylsbury,  Aston-Clinton,  and 
other  rural  parishes  of  Buckinghamshire, 
Essex,  Hereford,  and  Yorkshire,  and  all 
appear  to  have  been  men  of  mark  in  their 
day  and  generation.  Their  names  adorn 
the  forty  blocks  of  stone  forming  the  upper- 
most courses  of  the  parapets  on  the  bridge. 
Is  not  this  a  pious  and  touching  tribute  to 
the  fathers  ?  How  much  better  this  useful, 
solid,  and  handsome  bridge  than  any  statue 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  art  of 
sculpture,  Milford  would  have  been  likely 
to  obtain  ! 

The  early  experiences  of  the  colonists 
were    not   noticeably    different    from    the 


surrendered  to  them  the  soil  with  all  the 
trees  and  appurtenances.  The  red  men 
reserved  only  the  privileges  of  hunting  and 
fishing.  They  never  molested  the  new- 
comers. The  Wepowages  had  six  little 
villages  and  a  fort.  They  were  tributary 
to  the  Mohawks  ;  but  it  appears  that  they 
were  occasionally  in  revolt,  for  in  1648 
they  won  a  battle  and  captured  several 
Mohawk  prisoners,  one  of  whom  was  bound 
to  a  stake  in  the  salt  meadows,  and  left 
there  to  be  devoured  by  the  mosquitoes 
—  an  ingenious  and  fiendish  method  of 
torture,  surely ;  but  I  hasten  to  add  that 
the  victim  was  released  by  one  of  the 
white  men,  whose  kindness  he  never  for- 
got. The  Wepowages  were  farmers  as 
well  as  hunters  and  fishermen,  and  lived 
royally  on  bear  meat,  oysters,  clams,  fish 
of  all  kinds,  succotash,  and  nasamp. 
Wampum  was  the  primitive  coin  of  their 
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seaside  realm.  Although  they  were  peace- 
able, the  planters  wisely  decided  not  to 
trust  them  too  far,  and  enclosed  the  village 
with  a  fence  of  palisades  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high  and  almost  a  mile  square.  A 
guard  was  kept  night  and  day  ;  and, 
whether  in  the  fields  at  work,  or  in  the 
meeting-house  at  worship,  the  Englishmen 
went  armed  for  many  years. 


house.  The  great  kitchen  fireplace,  lined 
with  stone,  was  six  feet  high  and  nine  feet 
wide,  with  two  ovens,  each  big  enough  to 
hold  a  man,  and  had  benches  in  the  jambs, 
where  the  children  sat  on  cold  evenings. 
Looking  up,  one  could  see  daylight  over- 
head. The  floors  were  of  oak  planks, 
scrubbed  so  thoroughly  that  they  were 
slippery  to  walk  on.     Blue  and  white  china 


The  Wepowage  meanders  through  the  very  heart  of  the  village,  its  banks  lined  by  lawns,  tall  elms,  and  gnarled  willows. 


A  "  common  house  "  was  erected  at  the 
head  of  the  harbor,  at  first ;  but  gradually 
the  planters  were  able  to  build  homes,  each 
for  himself  and  his  family.  They  kept  near 
together,  however,  and  within  the  enclosure, 
for  better  security.  No  one  was  allowed 
to  sell  or  give  arms  and  ammunition  to  the 
redskins.  Every  man  in  the  village  was 
obliged  to  belong  to  the  train  band.  As 
late  as  sixty  years  after  the  settlement  of 
the  town  there  was  still  so  much  fear  of  the 
Indians  that  two  fortified  houses  were  built, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  village.  George 
Clark's  temerity  in  building  the  first  house 
outside  the  town  palisades  is  historic.  The 
typical  house  of  that  day  was  in  the  old 
"  Lean-to  "  style,  with  enormous  frame  tim- 
bers, covered  with  rent  oak  shingles,  and 
having  windows  of  diamond  glass.  The 
outside  was  un painted,  and  the  action  of 
wind  and  sun  soon  gave  it  a  silvery,  mouse- 
colored  gray  tone,  which  was  handsomer 
than  any  paint  ever  known.  There  was  a 
huge  stone  chimney  in  the  centre  of  the 


from  Delft  and  from  Canton  filled  the  odd 
cupboards  set  into  the  walls.  A  low 
wooden  wainscot  ran  around  the  room, 
and  in  some  of  the  rooms  there  was  a 
very  neat  finish  of  panelled  wood,  with 
carved  bits  about  the  chimney-piece.  The 
steep  stairs  would  have  a  balustrade  carved 
with  great  skill  in  corkscrew  and  other 
slim  patterns,  and  painted  white.  Fiddle- 
back  chairs,  warming-pans,  wooden  door- 
latches,  enormous  wrought-iron  hinges, 
brass  or  iron  knockers  of  great  size,  spin- 
ning-wheels, and  quaint  candlesticks  were 
to  be  found,  and  still  survive  in  many  of 
the  old  houses  of  Milford.  The  earliest 
dwellings  erected  outside  of  the  fortifica- 
tions had  independent  palisades  of  their 
own,  and  could  easily  be  placed  in  a  con- 
dition for  defence.  Every  man's  house 
was  his  fort. 

The  settlers  decided  in  1640  to  call  the 
place  Milford,  after  the  town  by  that  name 
in  England.  The  direct  descendants  of 
the  colonists  to  a  great  extent  people  the 
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town  to-day.  It  is  not  often,  in  this  rest- 
less country,  that  one  generation  follows 
another  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  under 
the  same  roof-tree.  But  so  flows  the  even 
stream  of  existence  in  this  lotus  land,  this 
deliciously  dull  and  drowsy  village.  The 
old  houses  have  a  musty  odor,  but  they 
were  built  to  last.  On  the  front  doors  one 
may  see  wrought-iron  hinges  in  the  form 
of  a  T  with  long  arms,  and  wooden  door- 
latches  ;  the  door-step  is  an  uncut  stone. 
In  the  garrets  one  finds  hops  spread  on  the 
floor  to  dry,  colossal  bandboxes,  the  hair 
trunk,  and  the  lank  glazed  gripsack  of  our 
fathers.  In  many  door-yards  the  old-style 
well-sweep  still  remains  in  use.  One  old 
dwelling,  as  black  as  a  coal,  has  an  over- 
hanging third  story,  supported  by  carved 
brackets  ;  another  has  a  row  of  small  dor- 
mer windows  in  the  front  of  its  roof  which 
are  the  admiration  of  architects.  But, 
above  all,  there  is  an  air  of  innate  connec- 


made  themselves  secure  from  Indian  attack, 
proceeded  to  organize  a  paternal  form  of 
government  consisting  of  a  court  of  five 
judges,  all  good  churchmen,  who  had  au- 
thority to  call  a  town  meeting  when  they 
saw  fit.  A  meeting-house  was  built  in  1641 . 
It  had  special  seats  for  guards  and  a  place 
near  them  for  their  muskets.  The  men 
sat  apart  from  the  women,  and  there  was 
a  gallery  for  slaves.  The  first  pastor  was 
Peter  Prudden.  He  was  followed  in  1660 
by  Roger  Newton,  whose  virtue  and  versa- 
tility may  be  inferred  from  the  epitaph  on 
his  tombstone  in  Milford  burial-ground  :  — 

"  His  mind  returned  to  God,  intombed  here  lies 
The  part  the  Hero  left  beneath  the  skies, 
Newton  as  steel,  inflexible  from  right, 
In  Faith,  in  Law,  in  Equity,  in  Fight." 

Newton's  successor  was  Samuel  Andrew 
( 1 685-1 738),  who  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  Yale  College,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
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Old  North  Street  runs  parallel 


/ith  the  river,  its  ancient  dwellings  on  the  east  side  of  the   road,  and  an  open   space,  with    rows 
of  mighty  trees,  on  the  west  side  toward  the  water." 


tion  and  relationship  between  house  and 
surroundings,  which  a  new  house  cannot 
have,  and  which  makes  the  indefinable  but 
no  less  positive  physiognomy  and  atmos- 
phere of  the  old  home  so  gracious  and  so 
dignified.  The  giant  trees  protect  it  from 
sun  and  tempest  •  around  and  over  it  have 
grown  up  vines  and  flowers,  memories  and 
traditions. 

The  brave  planters  of  1639,  having  first 


had  the  Senior  class  under  his  instruction 
at  Milford. 

The  following  interesting  extract  from 
the  town  records  is  dated  February  7, 
1643  :  — 

"  By  the  brethren  and  inhabitants  of  Milford  it 
is  agreed  that  a  footway  to  the  meeting-house  shall 
be  allowed  (and  maintained  with  convenient  stiles) 
from  the  West  End.  The  stiles  to  be  maintained 
by  bro :  Nicholas  Camp  at  the  West  End,  and  by 
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"bro :  Tho.  Baker  at  the  meeting-house  (for  the 
outside  stiles)  ;  and  for  the  inner  fences  each  man 
shall  maintain  his  stile  in  the  most  convenient 
place  :  and  the  passage  over  Little  Dreadful  Swamp 
in  John  Fletcher's  lot  shall  be  by  a  long  log  hewed 
on  the  upper  side." 

What  a  picture  of  primitive  piety  this 
calls  up  !  We  can  fancy  the   planter  with 


by  hired  shepherds.  It  would  be  a  de- 
cided novelty  nowadays  to  see  such  a  flock 
grazing  in  a  New  England  village. 

Soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  place  a 
public  house  was  opened  by  one  Tomlin- 
son.  In  1656  the  town  sued  him  because 
"  he  had  broken  the  jurisdiction  order  by 
selling    strong   water,    wine    and    beer   at 


— , . —  _ 


On  Broad  Street  are  the  village  tavern,  the  stores,  the  granite  soldiers'  monument,  all  shaded  by  gigantic  elms." 


his  family  on  his  way  to  meeting  of  a  Sun- 
day morning  —  the  head  of  the  household 
in  his  sober  Puritan  garb,  with  musket  over 
his  shoulder,  and  a  weather  eye  to  wind- 
ward for  signs  of  hostile  savages^  followed 
in  turn  by  a  numerous  train  of  sons  and 
daughters,  serious,  demure,  or  (when  the 
Governor's  back  is  towards  them)  prankish 
after  the  manner  of  young  folk  in  all  times  ; 
and  lastly  Materfamilias,  puffing  as  she 
clambers  over  the  stiles,  and  cautiously 
holding  up  her  best  gown  as  she  trips 
across  the  precarious  footbridge  in  Little 
Dreadful  Swamp. 

As  the  work  of  clearing  away  the  forests 
and  getting  the  land  into  a  state  of  culti- 
vation progressed,  roads  were  laid  out, 
and  the  village  little  by  little  assumed  the 
graces  of  civilization.  Some  of  the  roads 
were  made  to  follow  the  Indian  trails.  The 
Broad  street  "was  left  forty  rods  wide." 
The  town  went  into  the  sheep-raising  trade, 
and  for  near  a  century  kept  up  a  large 
flock,  numbering  from  a  thousand  to  fif- 
teen hundred  sheep,  which  were   tended 


greater  prices  than  was  allowed,  and  kept 
a  disorderly  house  in  that  he  suffered  young 
men  and  maids  to  come  there  and  dance 
and  play  at  shuffle  board"  [cards].  We 
learn  from  Lambert's  history  that  General 
Washington  twice  put  up  over  night  at  this 
house  during  his  tour  through  the  country 
in  1789.  It  was  kept  at  the  time  by 
Andrew  Clark,  and  probably  in  an  indiffer- 
ent manner,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  follow- 
ing circumstance  :  Washington,  not  much 
relishing  his  supper  of  boiled  meat  and 
potatoes,  called  for  a  bowl  of  milk,  which 
was  brought  him  with  a  pewter  spoon  in  it 
having  a  broken  handle.  He  asked  for  a 
silver  spoon,  but  was  told  the  house  af- 
forded none,  whereupon  he  gave  the  ser- 
vant maid  a  two-shilling  piece  and  told  her 
to  go  and  borrow  one.  She  accordingly 
borrowed  one  for  him  at  the  minister's. 

During  the  French  and  Indian  War  Brit- 
ish troops  were  quartered  in  Milford,  and 
"  in  a  revel,  they  burnt  the  town-house," 
in  1758.  The  memory  of  this  mischief 
may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
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town  became  a  centre  of  revolutionary 
patriotism  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
1775.  A  company  of  minute-men  was 
organized,  a  battery  of  artillery  secured, 
and  in  1776  a  number  of  volunteers  were 
found  serving  in  the  rebel  army.  There 
were  but  few  Tories,  and  they  had  to  "keep 
close  to  their  houses,"  according  to  the 
local  historian.  In  January,  1777,  a  flag- 
of-truce  vessel  arrived  at  Milford  from  New 
York,  having  on  board  two  hundred  Ameri- 
can prisoners,  who  had  been  confined  for 
a  long  time  on  a  British  prison-ship.  Their 
"  rueful  countenances  too  well  discovered 
the  ill  treatment  they  received."1  More 
than  half  of  them  were  sick  at  the  time 
they  were  landed,  and  many  of  these  but 
just  alive.  Twenty  had  died  on  the  pas- 
sage from  New  York.  The  town  made 
comfortable  provision  for  them,  but  within 
a  few  weeks  forty-six  of  those  who  were 
landed  died.  These  martyrs  were  all 
buried  in  a  line  near  the  south  corner  of 
the  Milford  burial-ground,  and  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  bearing  their  names  and 
the  sad  story  of  their  sufferings.  They 
came  from  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
mostly ;  they  were  strangers  in  Milford, 
but  they  were  American  soldiers,  and  that 
was  enough. 

Not  many  years  after  the  Revolutionary 
War  a  company  of  Grenadiers  was  formed 
in  Milford.  The  members  were  all  tall 
men,  many  of  them  being  over  six  feet 
high.  They  wore  a  uniform  consisting  of 
scarlet  coats  with  buff  facings  and  gold 
lace  trimmings,  drab  knee  breeches,  Su- 
warrow  boots  with  tassels,  and  pointed 
caps  eighteen  inches  high  with  ostrich 
feather  plumes.  When  these  mighty 
heroes  paraded  in  all  the  panoply  of  war, 

1  Connecticut  Journal,  1777. 


led  by  three  drummers  and  three  fifers, 
the  enthusiasm  and  awe  of  the  Milford 
small  boys  may  be  imagined.  In  181 2 
the  Grenadiers  were  dining  at  the  tavern 
one  evening  when  Captain  Pond,  just  re- 
turned from  a  voyage  to  Lisbon,  was  a 
guest.  Being  asked  what  was  the  pros- 
pect of  war,  Captain  Pond  replied  :  — 

"  Gentlemen,  with  your  permission,  I  will  give 
you  something  directly  to  the  point.  On  my  pas- 
sage out  I  was  boarded  by  a  British  frigate,  and 
four  of  my  seamen  taken  from  me.  On  my  arrival 
at  Lisbon  I  learned  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  Vis- 
count Wellington,  was  then  in  command  of  the 
British  forces.  I  hastened  to  his  quarters  and 
asked  an  interview  as  an  American  citizen.  He 
received  me  very  courteously,  and  I  briefly  stated 
my  grievance,  and  in  reply  to  his  inquiry  I  frankly 
avowed  my  belief  that  a  continuation  of  these  of- 
fences would  inevitably  lead  to  a  declaration  of 
war  by  my  country.  He  asked  what  part  of 
America  I  represented.  I  replied,  '  I  am  a  native 
of  Milford,  in  Connecticut.'  Our  interview  was 
brief.  He  looked  disturbed,  and,  as  we  parted, 
he  took  my  hand  and  said,  '  Captain  Pond,  we  are 
now  engaged  in  war  with  France,  but  I  have  no 
fears  of  the  result.  I  shall  vanquish  Bonaparte, 
nor  do  any  of  the  complicated  questions  with  the 
Eastern  powers  trouble  me,  but  heaven  save  us 
from  a  war  with  the  United  States  so  long  as  the 
Milford  Grenadiers  retain  their  reputed  efficiency, 
discipline,  and  bravery.'  " 

The  introduction  of  Captain  Pond's 
name  reminds  me  that  Milford's  chief 
glory  in  the  early  part  of  this  century 
was  as  a  port,  a  ship-building  community, 
and  as  the  home  of  some  of  the  hardiest 
Yankee  mariners  who  ever  entrusted  their 
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'On  the  other  side  of  North  Street  is  a  typical  old-fashioned  New  England   country  store.      Beyond    it   is  a  weather-stained    rustic 

bridge,  and  below  is  a  mill-pond." 
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"  Here  was  the  once  busy  ship-yard,  now  silent  and  abandoned,  its  sheds  and  wharves  rotting  away  in  gray  desuetude." 


lives  and  their  fortunes  to  the  hazards 
of  the  deep.  The  little  harbor,  which 
doubles  and  twists  like  a  capricious  tidal 
river,  at  ebb-tide  leaving  uncovered  untidy 
expanses  of  mud-flat,  prior  to  182 1  had  a 
certain  importance.  Many  a  British  prize 
was  taken  by  Milford  men  in  the  War  of 
181 2,  and  many  a  stormy  voyage  was 
made  to  far  countries  by  Milford-built 
vessels.  I  find  record  of  two  brigs  built 
in  1690;  a  vessel  named  the  Sea  Flower 
was  launched  in  1 7 1 7  ;  and  from  that  date 
up  to  181 8,  when  the  East  India  ship 
Isabella  was  launched,  the  ship-building 
trade  was  actively  pursued.  Captain 
George  Coggeshall  published  a  book  in 
185 1,  giving  an  account  of  his  voyages 
to  various  parts  of  the  world.  Between 
1799  and  1844  he 
had  made  eighty 
voyages.    He  com- 


manded the  letter -of -marque  schooner 
David  Porter,  two  hundred  tons'  burden, 
built  in  Milford,  and  in  1 813-14  made 
a  voyage  to  France  from  Newport  via 
Charleston.  At  L'Orient,  in  18 14,  he  took 
command  of  the  Leo,  a  letter-of-marque 
schooner  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
tons'  burden,  and,  giving  the  slip  to  several 
British  war-vessels  outside  the  harbor,  he 
soon  captured  three  English  merchantmen 
in  the  Channel,  —  a  brig,  a  schooner,  and 
a  cutter,  —  one  of  which  he  sunk,  and  the 
other  two  he  manned  with  prize  crews  and 
sent  to  this  country.  He  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  foremast  eighty  miles  from  Lis- 
bon, and,  running  into  that  port  for  repairs, 
was  captured  by  the  thirty-eight  gun  Eng- 
lish frigate  Granicus,  and  sent  to  Gibraltar. 
Aided  by  the  captain  of  a  Norwegian 
galiot,  he  escaped  to  Algeciras,  and  thence 
via   Medina   to   Cadiz,  where   he  secured 


One  old  dwelling  has  a  row  of  small  dormer  windows  in  its  roof,  which  are  the  admiration  of 

architects." 
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passage  to  Lisbon,  sailing  from  that  point 
to  New  York  in  the  brig  Tres  Nermanos. 
Undaunted  by  these  vicissitudes,  in  1815 
he  took  command  of  the  ship  John 
Hamilton,  five  hundred  and  thirty-three 
tons'  burden,  and  made  an  adventurous 
voyage  from  Baltimore  to  Lisbon  and  St. 
Ubes  via  Savannah.  The  ship  leaked 
constantly,  and  ten  of  the  crew  were 
smitten  by  yellow  fever,  several  of  them 


the  following  epitaph  which  he  wrote  for  his 
nephew,  Captain  Freegift  Coggeshall :  — 

"  Here  in  this  lonely,  humble  bed, 

Where  myrtle  and  wild  roses  grow, 
A  son  of  Neptune  rests  his  head, 
For,  reader,  'tis  his  watch  below. 

"  Long  hath  he  done  his  duty  well, 

And  weathered  many  a  stormy  blast; 
But  now,  where  gentle  breezes  swell, 
He's  safely  moored  in  peace  at  last. 


"  Tread    lightly,    sailors, 
o'er  his  grave. 
His  virtues    claim   a 
kindred  tear; 
And  yet  why  mourn  a 
brother  brave 
Who    rests   from    all 
his  labors  here  ?  " 

At  one  time  almost 
every  house  in  Mil- 
ford  had  in  it  either 
a  retired  sea-captain, 
or  the  memory  of  one 
who,  like  the  Cogges- 
halls,  had  gone  to  his 


"  Hard  by  the  stream  is  the  black- 
smith's shop." 


dying.  At  times  there 
were  but  four  men  to 
work  the  ship  with.  The 
most  remarkable  voyage, 
however,  was  that  from 
New  York  to  Lima 
(1821-22)  in  the  rotten 
and  leaky  little  pilot- 
boat  schooner  Sea  Ser- 
pent, of  only  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  -  nine 
tons'  burden.  Off  Cape 
Horn  he  was  obliged  to 
lay  to  five  days  and 
nights  in  a  terrible  gale 
from  the  westward,  during  which  all  the  bul- 
warks and  waistboards  had  to  be  knocked 
away  to  allow  the  seas  to  pass  unobstructed 
over  the  decks.  Captain  CoggeshalPs  nar- 
rative is  plain  and  unvarnished  to  the  last 
degree,  being  little  more  than  a  journal  of 
the  events  from  day  to  day ;  but  the  facts 
have  their  own  eloquence,  and  any  boy  of 
the  right  sort  would  be  as  much  fascinated 
by  his  story  as  by  a  novel  of  Mayne  Reid 
or  Marryat.  That  the  old  sea-dog  was  not 
without  some  literary  ambition  is  shown  by 


All  day  long  the  cheerful  tinkle  o+  the  anvil  mingles  with  the  soft  music  of  the  shallows 
and  the  rustling  of  the  leafage  overhead." 


watch  below.  I  have  been  told  that  one 
of  the  boldest  of  the  fraternity,  not  satisfied 
with  the  handsome  legitimate  rewards  of 
his  calling,  became  a  pirate,  and,  after  run- 
ning a  wild  career,  was  taken  by  a  govern- 
ment vessel  and  hanged  from  the  yard-arm. 
This  is  but  a  local  legend,  and  I  cannot 
vouch  for  its  truth  ;  but  my  informant  added 
a  humorous  touch  to  the  yarn  by  saying 
that  the  freebooter's  tombstone  bears  the 
inscription,  "  Lost  at  sea." 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  all  this, 
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there  is  good  evidence  that  the  notorious 
Captain  Kidd  landed  at  Milford  two  or 
three  times,  and  came  up  openly  into  the 
town.  In  an  old  faded  and  torn  letter, 
found  in  a  bundle  of  papers  which  had 
been  stored  in  the  garret  of  one  of  the 
oldest  houses  in  the  town,  mention  is 
made  of  one  of  Kidd's  visits. 

"  Aunt  Prudence  has  told  you  [so  runs  the 
letter]  of  ye  visit  from  Capt.  Kidd,  from  ye  craft 
wh.  was  seen  to  come  in  ye  harbour  at  7  of  ye 
clock  in  ye  evening.  He  stayed  in  ye  house  till 
in  ye  early  morning,  and  sat  all  ye  night  by  ye  fire 
with  Jacobeth  and  Thomas  Welsh,  carrying  him- 
self in  an  uncivil  and  bold  manner.  I  told  Aunt 
Prudence  yt  he  will  come  to  trouble  in  ye  sinful 
way,  wh.  he  has  done,  —  for  Zachariah  Whitman 
has  told  us  all  about  him.  I  asked  Jacobeth  ye 
next  day  if  yt  Robert  Kidd  was  to  come  in  ye 
town  of  Milford  any  more  —  for  noe  one  will  have 
him  in  this  plantation.  I  want  to  tell  you,  cousin 
Thankful,  what  he  did  :  when  he  came  in  ye  room 
he  put  his  arms  about  my  waiste,  and  kyssed  me, 
wh.  made  Jacobeth  laugh  and  Thomas  Welsh 
cough.  Jacobeth  says  yt  Capt.  Bob  is  not  so  bad 
as  ye', folks  say,  and  yt  he  was  a  little  wild.  But 
Aunt  Prudence  will  not  hear  any  good  word  spoken 
of  him  whatsoever,  and  has  told  Thomas  Welsh 


Tuttle."     The   first   part   of  it  is  all  torn 
and  worn  away. 

There  lies  off  Milford  harbor  a  small 
island,  formerly  called  Milford  Island,  but 
now  known  as  Charles'  Island,  and  for 
many  years  it  was  firmly  believed  by  many 
of  the  worthy  inhabitants  of  the  town  that 
Kidd  had  buried  some  of  his  ill-gotten 
treasure  on  the  south  side  of  it,  near  a 
certain  rock.  One  moonlight  night,  long 
ago,  a  small  party  of  searchers,  stimulated 
by  the  auri  sacra  fames,  started  forth  from 
the  village,  with  much  secrecy,  all  armed 
with  spades  and  picks,  intent  upon  un- 
earthing the  hidden  prize.  Arrived  at  the 
spot,  a  preparatory  ceremony  was  con- 
ducted with  the  hope  of  propitiating  the 
power  that  presides  over  pirates'  booty.  A 
circle  was  drawn  around  the  rock,  and  an  in- 
cantation was  recited,  after  which  the  work 
of  digging  was  begun  with  great  vigor.  In 
a  short  time  the  party  of  treasure-hunters 
was  electrified  by  the  announcement  of 
one  of  their  number  that  he  had  come  upon 
the  lid  of  an  iron  chest  !     At  this  moment, 


"  The  old  part  of  the  burial-ground  is  a  pleasant  place  for  meditation." 


what  she  heanl  about  him.  I  overheard  Jacobeth 
say  yt  Kiclid  was  going  on  a  long  cruise,  and  yt  he 
had  left  some  tilings  with  him.  I  am  going  to 
t.':ll  Aunt  Prurience  all  about  it,  anrl  find  out  what 
they  are." 

The  letter  then   refers  to  other  topics, 
and    is    signed,    "  Your    cousin,    Patience 


chancing  to  look  up  into  the  air,  he  saw, 
with  a  thrill  of  horror,  coming  down  directly 
upon  him,  the  appalling  figure  of  a  headless 
man.  Shouting  to  his  comrades  to  save 
themselves,  he  dropped  his  spade  and 
took  to  flight,  in  which  action  his  example 
was  instantly  followed  by  the  others.     As 
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they  ran,  they  looked  back,  and  saw  the 
scene  of  their  excavations  suddenly  envel- 
oped in  blue  flames  and  sulphurous  smoke. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  they  did 
not  pause  in  their  flight  until  they  reached 
home.  Daylight  mak- 
ing them  somewhat  ~~^--\  - 
more  courageous, 
they  returned  to  the 
island  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  to  their  con- 
sternation found  that 
their  spades  and  picks 
had  wholly  disap- 
peared and  that  the 
ground  about  the  rock 
was  as  smooth  as  if 
the  adventure  of  the 
night  had  been  noth- 
ing but  a  dream. 

The  legend  of  Hog 
Rock,  a  large  bowl- 
der west  of  the  vil- 
lage, runs  in  a  similar 
fashion,  and  shows 
that  the  early  Milford- 
ers  were  not  without 
their  share  of  super- 
stition :  — 


When  I  have  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance that  Whalley,  GofTe,  and  Dixwell, 
three  of  the  judges  who  tried  and  con- 
demned Charles  I.,  and  later  fled  to  this 
country,  were  concealed  in  Milford  over 


It  became  known  among  the  young  summer  visitors  in  Milford  as  the  Haunted  House." 


"  Once  four  young  men  upon  ye  rock 
Sate  down  at  chuffle  board  to  play, 
When  ye  Deuill  appearde  in  shape  of  a  hogg 
And  frightened  ym  so  they  scampered  away 
Ande  left  Old  Nick  to  finish  ye  play." 

The  days  of  the  personal  Satan  are  as 
far  gone  as  the  days  of  the  Indians,  the 
freebooters,  the  stage-coach,  and  the  un- 
contested supremacy  of  domestic  rum ; 
but  the  gradual  decline  in  the  once  uni- 
versal belief  in  the  Evil  One  has  certainly 
deprived  New  England's  annals  of  one  of 
their  most  picturesque  characters. 

Milford  is  on  the  old  coach  road  be- 
tween New  York  and  Boston,  and  John 
Adams  used  to  pass  through  the  village  on 
his  way  to  the  Continental  Congress  in 
Philadelphia.  The  project  of  building  a 
railroad  from  New  York  to  New  Haven 
was  unmercifully  ridiculed  by  George  Gris- 
wold,  the  last  stage-driver  between  Bridge- 
port and  New  Haven,  who  maintained 
that  his  stage  was  large  enough  to  carry 
all  the  passengers  that  were  liable  to  want 
to  go  over  the  route.  About  sixty  passen- 
ger trains  pass  through  Milford  every  day 
now. 


two  years ;  and  the  fact  that  the  town  has 
given  two  governors,  Robert  Treat  and 
Jonathan  Law,  to  the  state  of  Connecticut, 
I  have  so  far  covered  the  historical  ground, 
that  it  is  time  to  say  something  in  descrip- 
tion of  the  present  aspect  of  the  place.  It 
lies  embowered  by  a  magnificent  mass  of 
foliage  borne  by  lofty  old  trees,  at  the 
head  of  the  pretty  little  harbor,  where  the 
river  Wepowage  empties  its  waters  into 
Long  Island  Sound.  Like  capricious 
creeks,  river  and  harbor  wind  about,  as  if 
reluctant  to  arrive  anywhere.  The  Wepo- 
wage meanders  through  the  very  heart  of 
the  village,  and  is  crossed  here  and  there 
by  open  wooden  bridges,  not  unattractive 
in  shape.  Its  banks  are  lined  by  lawns, 
overgrown,  weedy  gardens,  and  trees  of 
great  antiquity,  —  tall  elms,  and  gnarled 
willows,  which  are  reflected  in  its  placid 
waters.  .  At  one  point  a  row  of  old  houses 
on  a  hill-top  look  down  across  a  delicious 
grassy  slope  to  the  water.  The  handsome 
brown-stone  Gothic  church  of  St.  George's 
(Episcopal),  built  1771,  vine-covered  and 
surrounded  by  noble  trees,  stands  with  its 
apse  towards  the  river.     A  little  further  up 
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the  stream,  old  North  Street  runs  parallel 
with  the  course  of  the  river,  having  its 
ancient  dwellings  on  the  east  side  of  the 
road,  and  an  open  space  of  sequestrated 
land,  beautifully  turfed,  with  rows  of  mighty 
trees,  on  the  west  side  towards  the  water. 
The  great  width  of  this  street,  its  interest- 
ing old  houses,  and  its  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  river,  makes  it  especially 
picturesque. 

On  Governor's  Lane,  which  intersects  it 
at  right  angles,  were  born  both  Governors 
Treat  and  Law.  The  former  served  the 
state  for  near  thirty  years.  The  following 
anecdote  is  told  concerning  his  courtship  : 
Being  in  at  Mr.  Tapp's,  he  took  Jane  Tapp 
upon  his  knee  and  began  trotting  her. 
"  Robert,"  said  she,  "  be  still  that ;  I  had 
rather  be  Treated  than  trotted."  Upon 
which  he  proposed  marriage,  which  was 
immediately  consented  to  by  all  con- 
cerned. x  Probably  this  trivial  tale  will  be 
remembered  long  after  Governor  Treat's 
most  conspicuous  public  acts  are  forgotten. 

On  the  corner  of  Governor's  Lane  and 
North  Street  stands  one  of  the  oldest 
houses  in  the  town.  It  was  originally  built 
by  a  Buckingham,  the  ancestor  of  the  war 
governor  of  the  state ;  and  it  has  lately 
been  restored  by  a  descendant  of  Governor 
Treat.  The  interior  of  this  house  is  most 
interesting,  the  wood  finish  and  carvings 
being  particularly  fine.  There  is  a  mantel- 
piece which  would  make  any  modern  archi- 
tect green  with  envy.  For  many  years  the 
house  was  occupied  by  a  maiden  lady  who 
became  eccentric  from  solitude,  and  in  her 
old  age  she  was  induced  to  sell  many  of 
the  choicest  bits  of  old  furniture,  china, 
etc.,  for  much  less  than  their  worth,  to 
dealers  in  antiquities.  All  about  the  build- 
ing a  thick  jungle  grew  up,  which  almost 
hid  it  from  view  from  the  street,  and  gave 
it  a  mysterious  air  which  strongly  affected 
certain  youthful  imaginations,  and  it  became 
known  among  the  young  summer  visitors  in 
Milford  as  the  Haunted  House.  It  pleases 
me  to  fancy  that  it  was  to  this  venerable 
mansion  that  Captain  Bob  Kidd  came  on 
that  evening  long  ago  when  he  landed  from 
his  craft  at  dusk  and  spent  the  whole  night 
long  before  the  fire,  carrying  himself  in  a 
bold  and  uncivil  manner,  kissing  the  pretty 
girls,  drinking  doubtless  deep  draughts  of 
New  England  rum,  singing  ribald  songs, 

1  Connecticut  Historical  Collections.  John 
Warner  Barber. 
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and  in  the  wee  sma'  hours  telling  strange 
yarns  to  the  simple  Jacobeth  and  Thomas 
Welsh,  which  made  their  hairs  to  stand  on 
end,  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine. 
On  the  other  side  of  North  Street  is  a 
typical  old-fashioned  New  England  country 
store.  It  used  to  be  a  shipping-office.  Just 
beyond  it  is  a  weather-stained  rustic  bridge. 
Below  is  a  mill-pond.  Hard  by  the  stream 
is  the  blacksmith's  shop,  where  all  day  long 
the  cheerful  tinkle  of  the  anvil  solo  mingles 
harmoniously  enough  with  the  soft  music 


which  is  enclosed  between  the  two  road- 
ways of  Broad  Street,  but  a  few  steps  fur- 
ther south.  On  Broad  Street  are  the  village 
tavern,  the  stores,  the  granite  soldiers' 
monument,  all  shaded  by  gigantic  elms. 
The  vista  of  this  avenue  is  extremely 
pretty  at  all  seasons,  but  in  summer  time 
nothing  more  charming  can  be  imagined 
than  this  long  shadowy  parkway  overarched 
by  generous  masses  of  foliage.  The  slightly 
irregular  form  of  the  green,  wider  in  some 
places,    narrower   in   others,    adds    to   its 


The  little  harbor  doubles  and  twists  like  a  capricious  tidal  river. 


of  the  shallows  and  the  rustling  of  the  leaf- 
age overhead.  The  dim  and  dusty  interior, 
smelling  of  hot  iron,  burnt  hoofs,  and  the 
healthy  sweat  of  man  and  beast,  is  a  spot 
beloved  of  sunburned  male  gossips,  and 
many  an  encounter  of  rural  wits  has  taken 
place  here  on  rainy  days  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  wheezing  bellows,  the  horse-shoer's 
busy  hammer,  and  the  patter  of  the  rain 
on  the  roof.  The  blacksmith  is  a  veteran 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  once 
illustrated  the  position  of  his  regiment  at 
Chancellorsville  for  me  by  drawing  a  map 
in  the  dust  on  the  floor  with  his  forefinger. 
From  the  smithy,  if  one  crosses  the 
river,  he  comes  to  the  town-house,  the 
public  school,  the  post-office,  and  a  block 
of  stores.  There  is  a  triangular  green  here, 
but   a   much  more  beautiful  one  is  that 


beauty.  Turning  southward  from  Broad 
Street,  one  comes  by  Wharf  Street  to  the 
head  of  the  harbor.  The  approach  to  the 
town  wharf  by  this  road  is  of  singular 
picturesqueness.  Here  was  the  once  busy 
ship-yard,  now  silent  and  abandoned,  its 
sheds  and  wharves  rotting  away  in  gray 
desuetude.  Here,  and  on  Gulf  Street,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  harbor,  nestling  under 
great  trees,  are  the  old  homesteads  of  the 
few  surviving  sea-captains,  who  love  to 
linger  within  sight  and  smell  of  salt 
water.  At  the  end  of  the  wharf,  day 
after  day,  in  season  and  out,  rain  or  shine, 
sits  the  solitary  sanguine  fisherman,  like 
patience  on  a  monument  smiling  at  grief, 
the  "  lone  fisherman  "  who  never  catches 
anything,  but  whose  hopes  are  stimulated 
from  time  to   time  by  a  cunner's  nibble. 
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Sailboats  and  rowboats  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes  are  moored  in  this  cosy  anchorage. 
The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  protected 
by  a  breakwater  against  the  action  of 
southeasterly  storms,  and  this  point  is  a 
great  rendezvous  for  the  seekers  of  clams 
and  other  shell-fish.  In  September  small 
bluefish  are  caught  in  considerable  num- 
bers off  the  end  of  the  jetty,  and  off  the 
end  of  the  fish-works  wharf  outside  the 
harbor.  The  menhaden  steamers  here 
discharge  their  shining  cargoes  to  be  con- 
verted into  oil  and  fertilizers,  odoriferous 
from  afar.  Charles'  Island,  the  scene  of 
the  apparition  above  recounted,  sits  upon 
the  flashing  expanse  of  the  Sound  like  an 
unreal  thing  of  beauty,  well  covered  with 
trees,  a  jewel  set  in  the  ever-changing  sea, 
a  landmark  for  skippers,  a  picture  for 
artists.  So  many  points  east  of  the  clump 
of  poplars  on  its  beach,  in  a  line  with  the 
spar  buoy  to  the  north,  throw  out  your 
anchor,  and  you  may  catch  all  the  big 
blackfish  you  care  to  carry  home,  unless 
the  wind  be  from  the  east,  in  which  case 
blackfish  will  not  bite.  The  great  reach 
of  shore  west  of  Milford  harbor  to  the  end 
of  the  point  where  the  Housatonic  River 
enters  the  Sound  is  like  a  stretch  of  white 
ribbon  as  seen  from  the  water.  It  is 
crowned  by  a  dark  green  mass  of  woods 
in  its  whole  extent.  Burns'  Point,  Meadow's 
End,  and  Milford  Point  are  summer  re- 
sorts and  picnic  grounds  along  this  reach 
of  the  shore,  and  on  the  other  side  are 
Welsh's  Point,  Pond  Point,  and  Merwin's 
Point,  equally  within  the  township  of  Mil- 
ford, and  enjoying  more  or  less  local  fame 
as  summer  resorts.  The  most  conspicuous 
cape  is  Pond  Point,  known  as  Merwin's 
Point  on  the.  charts  of  the  Sound.  It  has 
high  ground,  the  highest  between  New 
York  and  New  Haven  on  the  coast,  and 
an  elegant  private  estate,  occupied  the 
whole  year  round,  looks  down  from  its 
commanding  position  upon  the  traffic  of 
the  great  watery  highway,  which  at  this 
point  in  clear  weather  looks  like  a  mere 
river,  so  plainly  visible  are  the  sand-dunes 
of  Long  island.  Still  farther  to  the  east- 
ward, where  the  shores  grow  more  rocky, 
is  the  cluster  of  cottages  occupied  by  the 
summer  colonists  of  Woodmont ;  beyond 
e  still  is  the  little  bay  of  Oyster  River. 
[  fere  the  town  of  Milford  has  its  boundary. 
[t  will  be  seen  that  the  plantation  bought 
of  the  Wepowages  for  a  (cw  coats,  blankets, 


kettles,  tools,  and  mirrors,  is  no  small  affair 
in  area. 

I  suppose  a  drowsier,  lazier  town  of  its 
size  does  not  exist  in  all  the  land  of  steady 
habits.  The  leisurely  Spanish  custom  of 
taking  siestas  in  the  middle  of  the  day  is 
followed  by  the  people  to  an  extent  which 
is  exceptional,  and  which  would  shock  the 
overworked  citizens  of  the  great  American 
cities,  who  do  not  find  the  days  long  enough 
to  do  their  business  in.  That  this  custom 
is  not  confined  to  the  ladies  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  stores  are  closed 
several  hours  in  the  middle  of  each  sum- 
mer day.  The  reader  must  not  understand 
siesta  to  be  synonymous  with  nap,  how- 
ever ;  it  is  not  necessarily  so  understood 
anywhere.  The  Milford  siesta,  like  that 
of  Andalusia,  is  simply  a  time  set  apart 
systematically  for  rest  and  seclusion  during 
the  heat  of  the  day. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  people 
live  to  a  good  old  age  in  a  community 
where  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  is  reduced 
to  its  minimum.  He  who  goes  slowly  goes 
soundly.  The  Milforder  "  would  not  live 
alway,"  but  he  would  go  to  his  grave  "in 
a  full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh 
in  in  his  season."  It  falls  to  the  lot  of  few 
mortals  to  lie  in  a  more  beautiful  bit  of 
ground  than  Milford's  burial-place,  a  spot 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  southerly  and  oldest  part  of  it 
is  crowded  with  ancient  tombstones  of 
slate,  whose  outlines  are  worn  to  soft 
curves  and  decked  with  moss,  whose 
quaintly  carved  epitaphs,  "  spelt  by  th' 
unlettered  muse,"  are  well-nigh  obliterated. 
The  common  pattern  of  these  frail  me- 
morials is  such  as  one  may  see  in  the 
ancient  churchyards  of  Old  and  New 
England  —  a  dark  gray  slab  which  has 
grown  to  be,  as  it  were,  part  and  parcel 
of  the  landscape  itself;  the  top  is  cut  to 
form  three  gently  rounded  segments  of  a 
circle,  that  in  the  centre  being  the  larger, 
and  those  on  the  sides  both  smaller  and 
lower.  Just  beneath  the  middle  curve  is 
a  rudely  carved  head  of  a  seraph,  flanked 
by  wings,  three  on  either  side  as  a  rule,  as 
primitive  a  symbol  of  celestial  life  as  the 
scarabsei  of  the  Egyptians.  Under  this  is 
the  name  and  date,  with  many  a  curious 
piece  of  doggerel,  among  which  may  be 
cited  one  anent  a  maid  called  Molly,  which 
has  become  somewhat  famous  in  Milford 
for  its  heartless  materialism  :  — 
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"  Molly  tho  pleasant  in  her  day 
Was  sudd'nly  seiz'd  and  sent  away 
How  soon  shes  ripe  how  soon  shes  rott'n 
Sent  to  her  grave  and  soon  for  gott'n  " 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  such  words  can 
be  found  on  a  tombstone  in  a  Christian 
country,  and  harder  still  to  fancy  that  they 
were  meant  to  pass  for  an  affectionate  trib- 
ute to  the  dead.  I  have  copied  the  lines 
verbatim.  There  is  one  more  uncouth 
rhyme,  which  I  will  quote,  since  it  presents 
such  an  odd  combination  of  warning,  ex- 
hortation, and  matter-of-fact  statement :  — 

"  Here  lies  the  Body  of  Elihu  the  son  of  Jona- 
than Fowler  who  departed  this  life  Octo.  9  1784 
aged  3  yrs.  9  mos. 

His  life  a  span !     The  mournful  toll 

Declares  the  exit  of  his  soul ! 

Grim  Death  is  come  !     His  life  is  call'd 

To  take  its  flight !     The  means  a  Scald. 

Ye  who  are  young  come  learn  your  end, 

By  deep  repentance  make  Christ  your  friend." 

There  is  a  suspiciously  familiar  jingle 
about  the  last  two  lines,  but  the  originality 
of  the  rest  of  the  verse  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  monument  erected 
here  to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution  who  died  in  consequence  of 
their  ill  treatment  while  confined  in  British 


prison-ships  at  New  York.  The  names  of 
all  these  men  but  one  appear  to  have  been 
known,  since  they  are  engraved  on  the 
obelisk ;  but  the  most  touching  thing  in 
the  cemetery  is  the  laconic  "  No.  4,"  which 
stands  in  place  of  the  name  of  this  un- 
known but  not  unhonored  private  of  1776. 
"  No.  4  !  "  Would  that  I  had  the  gift  of 
poetry,  so  I  might  give  in  charge  his  num- 
ber to  the  sweet  lyre.  It  is  better  to  be 
without  a  name  than  without  a  country. 

The  old  part  of  the  burial  ground  is  a 
far  more  pleasant  place  for  meditation  than 
the  new.  Here  the  idea  of  death  assumes 
an  agreeably  remote  form  ;  the  shocks,  the 
keen  sorrows,  the  despairs,  the  dreadful 
heart-aches,  the  bitterness  of  unavailing 
revolt,  the  pangs  of  extinguished  hope,  — 
all  this  sum  of  misery  has,  somehow,  in  the 
merciful  course  of  the  years,  been  softened. 
A  painless  melancholy  broods  over  the 
resting-place  of  the  ancients.  All  the  prob- 
lems of  the  grave  have  been  settled  so  long 
for  them  who  lie  in  this  quiet  corner.  Look- 
ing hence,  as  the  shadows  of  a  summer 
evening  closed  in  among  the  tombs,  I  saw 
a  memorable  sunset  glowing  through  the 
sombre  pines  and  fading  from  the  sky, 
while  a  church  bell  tolled,  and  distant 
shouts  of  happy  children  at  play  came  on 
the  breeze  that  sprang  up  at  twilight. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

ABBREVIATING    and    adapting 
ThankfuTs  narrative,  as  I  feel  forced 
to  do,  I  feel  constrained  now  and 
then  to  give  a  passage  in  her  own  words. 

"  The  plain  lieth  all  under  mist,  bare 
and  brown  but  for  a  green  relief  here  and 
there  from  a  hemlock.  I  have  plucked  a 
fern,  and  mark  how  the  long  stem  is  chan- 
nelled from  end  to  end,  as  with  the  tool  of 
a  graver.  Therefrom,  at  the  base,  stand 
forth  on  either  hand  twin  sprays ;  at  an 
interval  yet  other  twins,  these  shorter,  and 
so  on  to  the  end  of  the  stem ;  the  ordered 
sprays  thus  twinned,  each  spray,  moreover, 


toothed,  and  all,  —  stem,  spray,  tooth,  — 
chased  and  lined  as  with  art." 

Passages  follow,  indited  later  in  the 
season  :  — 

"  The  oaks  have  half-leaved  forth.  Like 
slender  wrists  go  forth  the  stems,  the  young 
leaves  like  palms  of  hands  down-drooping, 
prone,  as  if  dispensing  blessing,  the  tips 
thereof  ruddy,  like  the  finger  ends  of  a 
lusty  child." 

"  Apple-blossoms,  at  the  heart  of  each, 
as  it  were,  fine  green  staves,  slenderly 
tapering.  Each  beareth  at  top  a  small 
mass  —  a  little  troop  extending  bread  upon 
the  ends  of  their  spears.  White  leaves, 
bent  away,  yet  curving  once  more  inward 
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at  the  ends,  the  sweetness  coming  through 
from  within  in  fine,  glittering  drops.  My 
friend  the  bob-o-link  hath  followed  the 
captivated  one  from  the  Meadowboro 
plain,  to  perch  upon  a  slender  and  shaking 
grass-stem  ;  on  his  neck,  below  his  smooth 
pate,  the  same  large,  yellowish  spot ;  his 
back  as  of  old  barred  with  black  —  black, 
too,  upon  the  edge  of  the  wings.  Sweet 
chatterer,  why  fly  as  I  draw  near?  Thy 
little  bill  openeth  and  closeth ;  thy  throat 
throbbeth  with  thy  song." 

So  Thankful,  in  this  adverse  time,  turned 
her  mind,  disposed  to  prey  upon  itself,  to 
a  close  noting  of  the  natural  objects  that 
surrounded  her  in  her  rambles.  Suddenly 
a  change  took  place  in  the  treatment  she 
received.  Frowns  disappeared,  and  all 
faces  became  kind  once  more,  —  a  trans- 
formation, as  she  found  afterwards,  due  to 
the  intercession  of  Father  Meriel,  who, 
having  now  returned  from  Quebec,  and 
learning  the  scruples  of  his  flock,  rebuked 
their  harshness,  declaring  that  if  the  here- 
tic were  to  be  won,  it  must  be  by  kindness. 

Often  in  the  evening  the  neighbors 
gathered,  now  at  one  dwelling,  now  at  an- 
other. A  violin  or  a  flute  would  be  pro- 
duced, and  by  the  light  of  pine-knots  on 
a  blazing  fire,  the  floor  would  ring  with 
dancing.  The  partly  civilized  Indians,  of 
whom  the  village  was  half  composed,  came 
in  their  embroidered  dresses  of  red  and 
blue  to  look  in  at  doors  and  windows. 
Old  Jacques,  the  grandfather,  looked  on 
from  the  settle  with  his  compeers,  all  keep- 
ing time  to  the  tune  with  their  heels,  and 
clapping  their  hands  upon  their  knees ;  while 
the  little  boys,  the  grandfathers  in  epitome, 
capered  nimbly  among  their  elders. 

As  Thankful  day  by  day  became  accom- 
plished in  the  tongue  of  her  entertainers, 
she  learned  all  that  the  habitants  them- 
selves knew  of  the  two  figures  who  had 
especially  excited  her  curiosity,  —  Father 
Meriel  and  the  Sieur.  The  former  had 
been  for  some  years  the  priest  of  the 
parish,  though  in  a  previous  time  he  had 
wandered,  the  villagers  knew  not  how  long 
or  how  far.  He  was  learned  in  Indian 
tongues,  and  was  thought  to  possess  a 
quite  extraordinary  power  of  influencing 
savages.  As  to  his  origin  nothing  certain 
could  be  said,  but  it  was  believed  from 
many  signs  that  he  had  been  rich,  perhaps 
of  noble  birth.  He  was  held  by  all  in 
unbounded    reverence.       The    Sieur    was 


Seigneur  of  Belleau  and  the  lands  adja- 
cent. He  certainly  was  of  honorable  birth, 
holding  an  extensive  tract  from  the  king. 
The  habitants  were  his  tenants  and  paid 
meek  deference  to  his  authority.  His 
domain  fronted  two  leagues  upon  the  river, 
and  ran  back  into  the  wilderness  with  no 
well-defined  boundary.  A  close  tie  was 
believed  to  unite  the  Sieur  and  the  priest, 
who  were  thought  to  have  known  one  an- 
other before  coming  to  New  France.  The 
demeanor  of  the  Sieur  among  his  tenants 
was  full  of  hauteu?-,  as  became  the  feudal 
lord  he  was,  and  he  had  no  words  for 
Thankful.  His  affability  while  among  the 
English  had  left  no  trace  of  itself :  he  re- 
tained, however,  his  habit  of  muttering  to 
himself;  moreover  he  continued  to  imitate 
the  notes  of  birds  and  called  them  around 
him,  finding  in  this,  so  far  as  Thankful 
could  see,  his  only  recreation. 

On  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  little  apart 
from  the  village,  with  a  large  cross  of  white 
cedar  before  it,  and  a  small  lodge  close  at 
hand,  stood  Father  Mend's  chapel.  As 
he  moved  about  among  the  people,  with 
his  noble  features  sad  through  some  un- 
known sorrow,  but  full  of  charity  and  en- 
thusiasm, or  walked  on  the  river  margin 
repeating  the  prayers  from  his  breviary  in 
reverent  abstraction,  Thankful  says  she 
was  strongly  drawn  toward  him,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  she  felt  she  must  be  on  her 
guard :  to  gain  a  soul  she  had  seen  him 
stoop  to  an  underhand  proceeding.  What 
arts  might  he  not  try  upon  her? 


CHAPTER   VII. 

As  Annette's  forebodings  disappeared 
and  she  gave  full  course  to  her  kind  dis- 
positions, Thankful  in  turn  began  to  feel 
at  ease.  The  foreign  tongue  no  longer 
caused  her  embarrassment ;  and  as  she 
was  now  able  to  enter  fully  into  the  life 
of  those  about  her,  she  felt  more  happiness 
than  she  had  known  for  a  long  time.  She 
dared  not  admit  to  herself  how  great  a 
relief  it  was  to  be  absent  from  her  unloved 
husband.  The  genial  manners  of  the 
people  among  whom  she  had  come  were 
a  pleasant  change  from  the  austerity  of  the 
English  settlers  of  her  old  home.  She  be- 
gan, in  fact,  with  a  sense  of  guilt  all  the 
time,  to  feel  some  return  of  the  buoyancy 
of  her  girlhood. 
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There  were  at  length  signs  in  the  village 
of  some  great  approaching  event.  "  What 
is  it?  "  said  Thankful,  now  proficient  in  the 
patois.  "  My  poor  child,"  said  Annette, 
"  on  the  feast  of  St.  Barnabas  the  lost  bell 
is  to  be  brought  to  the  village  and  hung  in 
its  place."  "  The  lost  bell  !  "  said  Thank- 
ful ;  "  and  how  lost  ?  " 

"  Dear  child,"  said  Annette,  "  and  do 
you  not  know  the  story?  The  bell  is  the 
cause  of  all  your  suffering.  Do  you  not 
know  it  was  cast  for  the  missions  of  the 
holy  Society  of  Jesus  here  in  New  France, 
and  that  when  on  the  sea  on  its  way  hither, 
it  being  a  time  of  war,  it  was  taken  by  an 
English  ship  ?  For  a  long  time  all  trace  of 
it  was  lost.  In  some  way,  I  know  not  how, 
the  Sieur  found  out  it  had  been  carried  to 
your  village.  He  has  been  much  absent 
from  the  seigneury,  and  in  his  wanderings 
he  must  have  heard  of  it.  Ah,  how  well  I 
remember  the  night  when  he  stalked  into 
the  village,  ragged  and  gaunt  from  some 
long,  quick  journey  through  the  woods,  and 
told  Father  Meriel  that  the  bell  was  found  ! 
How  the  Father  told  the  story  when  the 
village  was  summoned  !  You  should  have 
seen  the  fire  in  his  face.  He  said  the  bell 
had  been  cast  with  holy  ceremonies  for  the 
missions  of  Canada.  It  had  been  anointed 
and  baptized  by  the  hands  of  a  venerable 
bishop.  It  had  become  a  sacred  utensil, 
and  ought  hardly  to  be  touched  except  by 
consecrated  hands.  It  had  fallen  into  the 
clutch  of  heretics,  and,  O  sacrilege  !  it  was 
rung  for  heretic  worship.  It  must  no 
longer  be,  said  Father  Meriel ;  and  you 
should  have  seen  his  cheek  glow  and  his 
breast  heave.  It  was  now  a  time  of  war, 
and  he  declared  that  a  party  must  at  once 
march  southward  to  recover  it.  Then  we 
all  said  the  lost  bell  should  be  redeemed  : 
such  abomination  could  not  be  suffered. 
So  the  men  were  gathered  from  the  villages 
far  and  near  to  march  against  the  impious 
heretics." 

Annette  had  warmed  in  her  account,  and 
was  execrating  all  heretics  with  the  most 
energetic  tones  and  gestures.  "  Poor  soul," 
said  she  at  last,  remembering  Thankful,  "  I 
forgot  you  were  one.  You  do  not  seem  like 
one,  for  I  have  heard  that  heretics  kill  their 
fathers  and  mothers  and  eat  children.  But 
you  will  not  be  one  long ;  I  heard  you  sing 
last  night  in  the  chant  at  vespers  like  a  true 
child  of  the  Church,  and  you  will  soon  be 
one  of  us,  I  am  sure ;  "  and  Annette,  run- 


ning up,  put  her  arms  around  Thankful's 
neck,  patting  and  kissing  her  cheek  with 
perfect  artlessness. 

The  day  came  at  last.  The  battean 
which  had  been  sent  for  the  buried  bell 
had  returned,  and  the  procession  had  been 
arranged.  The  women  of  the  village,  in 
the  delightful  June  weather,  were  out  in 
their  brightest  attire,  with  white  caps,  gay 
bodices,  and  rainbow-hued  petticoats  set 
off  with  ribbons.  There  were  voyageurs 
and  coureurs  de  bois,  their  locks  decorated 
like  those  of  Indians  (from  whom,  indeed, 
they  were  often  scarcely  distinguishable), 
with  eagles'  feathers  and  the  clattering 
tails  of  rattlesnakes,  carried  as  amulets, 
rattling  at  their  girdles.  There  were  In- 
dians in  half- European  attire  of  red  and 
blue  cloth,  in  sashes  and  collars  heavily  em- 
broidered with  beads  and  the  quills  of  the 
porcupine.  There  were  fur-traders  and 
rangers  in  buckskin  frocks  and  fringed 
leggings,  and  villagers  in  the  costume  of 
peasants  of  Bretagne  in  Old  France, 
whence  the  people  of  Belleau  had  for 
the  most  part  come. 

In  good  time  the  procession  advanced 
through  the  irregular  street.  Thankful's 
account  leads  one  to  believe  there  was 
about  it  much  that  would  be  regarded  any- 
where as  pomp.  The  trumpets,  drums, 
and  silken  banners  of  a  detachment  of 
regular  troops,  temporarily  in  the  village, 
marched  first,  followed  by  several  platoons 
of  soldiers,  in  perfect  military  order,  with 
white  uniforms  and  cockades.  In  front 
of  these,  though  somewhat  apart,  was  the 
martial  figure  of  the  Sieur  mounted  upon 
a  spirited  charger.  The  Sieur's  dark  face 
looked  out  from  a  plumed  head-piece,  a 
bright  cuirass  bound  his  breast,  and  he 
carried  in  his  hand  a  drawn  sword.  He 
was  quite  at  home  in  the  saddle,  and 
seemed  thoroughly  accustomed  to  his 
martial  appurtenances.  A  well-appointed 
cavalier  was  not  a  usual  sight  in  New 
France,  and  a  great  impression  was  pro- 
duced. After  the  soldiers,  proceeded  a 
number  of  Indians  in  European  habits  of 
extraordinary  richness,  presented,  so  said 
Annette,  by  some  great  personage,  and 
only  worn  upon  great  occasions.  Some 
were  of  scarlet  velvet  trimmed  with  gold 
lace ;  here  and  there  was  a  silver-hilted 
sword :  these  belongings  of  civilization 
were  incongruously  combined,  upon  the 
well-proportioned     figures,     with     savage 
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finery  and  weapons.  A  company  of  young 
girls  followed,  hung  about  with  garlands. 
Then  came  the  bell.  This  was  borne  by 
a  troop  of  stout  youths,  upon  a  pole  heavily 
wreathed  with  flowers.  Its  unrusted  sur- 
face had  caught  no  stain  from  its  journey 
over  the  snow  or  its  burial  in  the  earth. 
The  cross  upon  it  glowed  brightly  forth, 
and  plain  about  the  crown  ran  the  motto, 
"Ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam."  Its  other 
legend  was  also  clear,  "  O  Maria,  tuis 
precibus  protege  nos."  It  was  covered  by 
a  canopy  of  crimson  velvet,  supported  by 
six  of  the  leading  habitants,  among  whom 
Thankful  beheld  Antoine,  now  promoted 
to  an  office  of  responsibility  in  the  pro- 
vincial militia.  Father  Meriel  came  next, 
in  priestly  attire  of  great  richness,  bearing 
in  his  hands  a  handsome  missal.  Immedi- 
ately before  the  canopy,  two  strong  men 
bore  a  heavy  burden  of  flowers,  which 
were  strewn  continually  upon  the  path  by 
acolytes  in  surplices.  Four  other  acolytes, 
children,  with  thuribles  of  silver,  wafted 
incense  toward  the  bell,  and  behind,  a 
group  of  singers,  from  time  to  time  in  the 
pauses  of  the  instruments,  chanted  an 
anthem  in  its  honor,  of  which  Thankful 
caught  these  words  :  — 

"  Laudate  Dominum  in  cymbalis  sonantibus; 
Laudate  eum  in  cymbalis  jubilationis." 

Following  the  Father,  walked,  two  and 
two,  a  company  of  Ursuline  nuns,  stationed 
in  Belleau,  partly  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  habitants,  but  more  espe- 
cially to  train  the  families  of  the  half-con- 
verted savages  who  abounded  in  the  neigh- 
borhood in  the  mysteries  of  the  Faith. 
As  they  moved  on  in  their  sable  robes, 
with  capes  and  caps  of  spotless  white 
linen,  their  faces  meanwhile  wearing  looks 
of  good-will,  they  gave  great  solemnity  to 
the  train,  without  imparting  gloom.  While 
the  line  was  moving,  the  people  fell  upon 
their  knees  on  every  side,  and  those  within 
the  houses  could  be  seen  kneeling  at  the 
windows.  When  the  bell  had  passed,  all 
fell  into  line  in  the  rear,  and  marched 
toward  the  chapel. 

When  the  little  elevation  was  reached 
upon  which  the  chapel  stood,  the  proces- 
sion paused.  A  lithe  Indian  youth  climbed 
quickly  into  a  tall  oak-tree,  the  branches 
of  which  overhung  the  chancel,  and  by 
means  of  thongs,  which  were  speedily 
adjusted,  the  bell  was  soon  hoisted  to  a 


stout  limb  just  above  the  eaves.  The  long 
line  then  entered  the  chapel,  the  people  fol- 
lowing until  the  interior  space  overflowed  ; 
a  larger  congregation  were  gathered  in 
front  than  within,  who,  through  door  and 
windows  thrown  open  wide,  could  see  in 
the  distance  the  high  altar.  The  celebra- 
tion of  the  mass  straightway  began.  The 
chapel  itself  was  a  light  and  simple  struct- 
ure. The  permanence  of  the  settlements 
of  New  France  in  those  days  was  a  matter 
of  uncertainty  and,  except  in  the  close 
vicinity  of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  fear  of 
the  Iroquois  and  their  English  allies  dis- 
posed the  settlers  to  expend  little  time  or 
means  on  buildings  which  might  so  easily 
fall  a  prey  to  such  incendiaries. 

The  richness  of  the  appointments  of  the 
chapel,  however,  far  in  the  wilderness  as  it 
was,  had  already  struck  Thankful  with 
surprise,  and  on  this  day  there  seemed  to 
her  untutored  eyes  to  be  a  real  splendor 
about  the  adornments  and  utensils  ;  she  in 
her  seclusion,  certainly,  had  never  seen  an 
approach  to  it. 

"  The  Father  has  given  all  his  wealth  to 
the  Faith,"  said  Annette. 

Vestments  and  vessels  were  of  exceed- 
ing beauty.  Candles  made  from  the  wax 
of  the  wild  laurel  burned  on  the  altar  in 
chased  candlesticks.  The  wine  pressed 
from  wild  grapes  was  held  in  a  chalice 
of  gold.  In  a  niche  above  the  crucifix  the 
painting  of  a  hovering  dove,  surrounded 
by  a  halo,  was  hung  against  the  roof  of 
bark :  this  symbolized  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  was  associated  by  the  Indians  with 
the  thunder-bird  of  their  own  supersti- 
tions, and  so  regarded  by  them  with  a 
quite  extraordinary  awe.  High  upon  the 
wall  was  fixed  a  painting  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  his  attenuated  palms  crossed  upon 
his  breast,  his  face  upturned  in  adoration, 
—  a  face  wan  but  beautiful,  with  aspiration 
and  self-sacrifice  written  in  the  eyes  and 
upon  the  features.  Presently  the  Jesuit 
entered  with  his  acolytes.  As  he  stood 
before  the  altar  in  sweeping  alb  and  chas- 
uble his  mien  was  more  imposing  than 
ever.  His  movements  were,  as  always, 
full  of  dignity ;  but  his  heightened  color 
and  a  tremor  of  the  voice  indicated  this 
day  unusual  emotion.  Now  he  turned 
toward  the  assembly  with  folded  hands, 
now  raised  his  arm  to  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  now  bent  with  his  face  toward  the 
altar  while  he  murmured  the  Latin  ascrip- 
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tions.  In  the  chants  the  voices  of  the 
Indian  women  were  low  and  sweet ;  deep 
and  resonant  the  tones  of  the  men  ;  and 
the  music  rolled  with  solemn  effect,  in  the 
intervals  of  the  service,  from  the  little 
temple  into  the  space  beyond. 

Meantime  the  Indians  on  their  bare 
knees,  the  impressible  women,  the  gaunt 
voyageurs  in  their  fringes  and  sashes,  rev- 
erently knelt.  The  tall  figure  of  the  priest 
bent  in  the  frequent  genuflexions,  the  in- 
cense rose,  and  Thankful,  Puritan  though 
she  was,  felt  her  soul  subdued  before  the 
sonorous  rhythm  and  all-conquering  har- 
mony of  Miserere  and  Gloria.  At  length, 
as  the  priest,  extending  his  hands  on  high, 
lifted  up  the  host,  —  just  then,  when  the 
awe  was  deepest,  —  the  mufflings  fell  from 
the  bell.  Thankful  had  heard  its  tones 
last  when  it  had  rung  its  mysterious  sum- 
mons to  Father  Meriel,  listening  alone  upon 
the  snow,  upon  the  eve  of  the  attack  at 
Meadowboro.  Once,  twice,  thrice,  now 
it  sounded.  Thankful  says  it  had  its  old 
melody,  its  old  pathetic  melancholy ;  but 
at  the  same  time  there  was  a  sympathetic 
tremor  that  in  some  indescribable  way 
struck  her  as  indicating  content  and  rest. 
The  sound  went  deep  into  the  dark  forest, 
among  the  homes  of  the  village,  over  the 
sweeping  stream,  where  it  mingled  with 
the  low  roar  of  the  distant  rapids,  until 
the  air,  thrilled  with  its  pulsations,  seemed 
consecrated. 

One  sees  plainly,  on  many  a  page  of  the 
narrative,  that  Thankful's  spirit  was  very 
reverent,  —  its  sensibility  to  beauty  most 
acute.  One  understands  it  all  when  she 
declares  she  was  almost  overborne  at  this 
time  through  sympathy  with  the  company 
around  her.  A  tide  of  feeling  swelled 
within  her  until  her  soul  seemed  well-nigh 
bursting,  and  it  was  with  an  effort  that 
she  held  back  from  prostrating  herself  with 
the  villagers  and  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  By  an  exertion  of  will  she  kept 
herself  up,  her  head  being  the  only  one, 
as  she  supposed,  which  was  not  bent  to 
the  earth  in  the  solemnity  of  the  moment. 
She  saw  the  shoulders  of  Father  Meriel, 
whose  face  was  towards  the  altar,  heave 
powerfully,  as  if  he  were  almost  convulsed 
with  excess  of  feeling.  When  he  faced 
again  the  assembly,  his  countenance  bore 
traces  of  a  struggle  which  had  not  yet  sub- 
sided. One  would  have  said  there  had 
been  great  joy  and  triumph   there  which 


he  had  striven  hard  to  suppress ;  whether 
because  he  did  not  wish  to  betray  a  secret 
of  his  soul  to  the  multitude,  or  because 
he  felt  it  to  be  in  ill-accord  with  the  rite 
he  was  celebrating,  Thankful  could  not 
determine. 

While  she  was  fancying  to  herself  that 
she  alone  of  the  great  throng  stood  with 
head  unbowed,  she  suddenly  became  aware, 
and  it  was  with  a  shock,  that  she  was  not, 
after  all,  solitary.  Her  eye  fell  upon  the 
figure  of  the  Sieur  in  his  armor,  who  had 
knelt  indeed,  but  who  held  his  body  stub- 
bornly erect.  It  was  plain  that  he  believed 
himself  to  be  unobserved,  while  the  con- 
gregation were  absorbed  in  devotion.  His 
position  was  to  one  side,  partly  concealed 
by  a  pillar  that  supported  the  roof,  half 
screened  by  which,  his  gaze  was  fixed  upon 
the  form  of  the  priest.  The  Sieur's  face, 
too,  indicated  intense  emotion,  and  lo  !  it 
had  the  expression  which  Thankful  had 
seen  but  once  before,  and  which,  though 
stamped  marvellously  in  her  memory,  she 
had  come  to  feel  she  might  have  merely 
fancied  and  not  really  seen.  The  coun- 
tenance bent  on  Father  Meriel  was  dark 
with  what  could  only  be  hatred,  the  eyes 
lurid  with  malignant  fury. 

After  the  mass  the  day  was  given  over 
to  feasting  and  mirth.  The  houses  were 
thrown  open  in  the  delicious  midsummer 
air,  garlands  abounded,  and  from  several 
places  came  the  sound  of  violins  and  flutes, 
and  the  beat  of  dancing  feet.  Thankful, 
now  feeling  much  at  home,  not  only  at  the 
hearth  of  Antoine,  but  with  the  villagers 
in  general,  looked  in  smilingly  upon  more 
than  one  company.  There  was  always  a 
certain  deference  in  the  manner  of  the 
people  toward  her,  as  became  peasants 
before  one  whom  they  believed  to  be  a 
high-born  lady,  but  to-day  several  brown- 
faced  foresters  were  bold  enough  to  extend 
invitation  to  her  to  trip  it  with  them  to  the 
sound  of  the  fiddle.  She  was  not  far  past 
the  period  of  youth,  and  now  that  she  felt 
some  ease  of  mind,  much  of  the  beauty 
that  had  made  her  a  few  years  before  the 
pride  of  Meadowboro,  we  may  be  sure 
was  coming  back  to  her  face.  She  had 
not  quite  come  to  the  point  when  she 
could  be  so  un-Puritan  as  to  take  part  in 
the  dancing,  though  she  admits  that  all  the 
careless  gayety  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  her, 
and  that  her  ear  was  quite  charmed  by  the 
lively  music  which  some  really  good  per- 
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formers  among  the  habitants  shook  out 
from  their  bows,  nodding  and  swaying  to 
the  rhythm  of  the  air. 

As  the  long  day  waned  the  abandon  of 
the  festival  increased.  The  eyes  of  the 
French  girls  snapped  and  sparkled  with 
merry  excitement,  and  the  blood  glowed 
warm  in  their  brown  cheeks,  as  they  fol- 
lowed with  their  tripping  feet  each  note  of 
the  quickest  and  most  intricate  caprices 
of  the  fiddlers.  The  fringes  of  the  buck- 
skin-clad voyageurs  fluttered  and  flew  as 
they  leaped  to  the  tune,  clapping  their 
hands,  and  bursting  into  ecstacies  of  volu- 
ble chattering.  The  green  plat  in  the  vil- 
lage centre  was  alive  with  nimble  couples  ; 
—  now  opposing  ranks  of  antic  dancers 
swayed  and  flourished  to  one  another  in 
answering  capers  ;  —  now  a  tripping  line, 
maid  and  man  alternate,  threaded  its 
sinuous  way  beneath  arches  made  of  hands 
clasped  and  held  on  high.  The  old  men 
and  women  meanwhile,  scarcely  less  ac- 
tive, kept  time  with  foot-beats,  and  a  quick 
clapping  of  palms  upon  their  knees.  So 
in  electric  reciprocation  that  seemed  to 
grow  more  responsive  and  intimate  as  the 
day  advanced,  musicians  and  dancers 
mutually  gave  and  took  enthusiasm  until 
the  festival  became  a  jovial  frenzy. 

Thankful,  with  her  own  pulses  on  a 
quiver,  contrasted  in  her  mind  the  frank 
rejoicing  with  the  over- gloomy  life  which 
she  had  heretofore  known,  not  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  latter.  The  gayety  seemed 
to  her  quite  innocent ;  there  was  no  excess 
nor  aught  unseemly,  and  as  the  slow-com- 
ing darkness  fell  at  last,  the  mirth  grew 
quieter.  There  was,  however,  one  excep- 
tion. From  the  direction  of  the  camp  of 
the  soldiers,  close  at  the  riverside,  at  some 
distance  from  the  cabins,  sounds  of  a 
wilder  revelry  were  heard,  which  became 
more  plain  as  a  hush  fell  upon  the  village 
in  general.  Indians  had  mingled  with  the 
soldiers,  and  brandy  was  passing  freely 
about  among  them. 

As  Thankful  came  out  of  a  cabin  in  the 
twilight,  she  was  not  far  from  the  chapel, 
and  saw  Father  Muriel,  partly  screened  by 
the  thick  foliage,  sitting  at  the  door  of  the 
Lodge  close  at  hand  in  which  he  dwelt. 
A  huge  Indian  came  staggering  from  the 
direction  of  the  soldiers'  camp,  quite  over- 
come by  drink.  He  paused  on  the  grass 
in  front  of  the  church,  then  presently, 
while  the  eyes  of  the  priest  were  turned 


elsewhere,  reeled  in  at  the  door,  which  was 
standing  open.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came 
stumbling  out  again,  singing  incoherently, 
and  holding  in  his  hand  nothing  less  than 
the  golden  chalice,  which  he  had  evidently 
taken  in  his  drunken  lawlessness  from  the 
altar  itself.  Father  Meriel  now  turned  his 
head,  as  his  attention  was  for  the  first  time 
attracted  by  the  noise ;  then  he  calmly 
rose  and  went  toward  the  savage.  The 
latter,  however,  as  the  Father  approached, 
obeying  a  wayward  impulse,  dashed  the 
cup  violently  to  the  ground.  Father 
Meriel,  quietly  stooping,  picked  up  the 
vessel,  then,  with  a  mild  rebuke  to  the 
drunkard,  went  into  the  chapel  to  replace 
it.  The  Indian  stumbled  forward  a  few 
steps,  then  returned  toward  the  chapel. 
His  mind  apparently  was  not  so  far 
clouded  but  that  he  remembered  in  some 
dim  way  the  object  which  that  day  had 
concentrated  attention  upon  itself.  In  his 
drunken  whim,  at  any  rate,  he  staggered 
toward  the  tree  containing  the  bell,  made 
ready  to  swing  himself  into  the  branches, 
and  drew  his  knife,  with  a  design  appar- 
ently of  cutting  the  thongs  which  held  the 
bell  in  its  place. 

As  Thankful  relates,  just  at  this  moment 
Father  Meriel  appeared  again  from  the 
chapel  and  became  aware  of  what  was 
going  forward.  An  utter  change  at  once 
took  place  in  his  conduct.  His  face  sud- 
denly grew  white  ;  with  a  rapid  bound  or 
two  he  fell  upon  the  savage,  with  whom  he 
grappled  with  a  certain  desperate  vehe- 
mence. The  position  was  a  dangerous 
one.  The  Indian  was  powerful,  and  the 
usual  respect  for  the  person  of  the  priest  for 
the  time  being  quite  overcome  by  liquor. 
He  turned  with  his  keen  knife  upon  Father 
Meriel,  who  unhesitatingly  closed  with  him, 
and  a  close  grapple  began.  From  the 
nearest  dwellings  men  ran  with  all  speed 
to  the  rescue.  The  wretch  was  at  length 
laid  prostrate  and  bound,  but  not  until  the 
black  robe  of  the  Jesuit  had  been  heavily 
slashed,  and  in  one  place  a  stain  of  blood 
indicated  that  his  flesh  had  been  reached 
by  the  sharp  blade. 

It  was  soon  ascertained  that  no  serious 
wound  had  been  inflicted.  The  priest 
stood  beneath  the  tree,  still  pale  and  trem- 
bling in  his  excitement,  and  as  the  people 
were  dispersing,  with  what  seemed  like 
over-anxiety  he  appeared  desirous  to  ex- 
plain his  outburst.     The  bell  was  a  sacred 
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utensil,  he  said  :  it  would  have  been  sacri- 
lege had  it  been  rudely  hurled  to  the 
ground  :  there  was  no  way  but  for  him  to 
interfere.  The  whole  scene  had  passed 
under  the  sharp  observation  of  Thankful, 
who  also  heard  his  words  at  the  close. 
The  contrast  between  the  Jesuit's  manner 
when  he  rescued  the  chalice  and  when  he 
rescued  the  bell,  seemed  to  her  singular. 
In  the  former  case  it  was  done  quietly, 
without  a  trace  of  emotion  :  when  the  bell 
was  threatened,  however,  he  suddenly  be- 
came the  subject  of  uncontrollable  passion. 
What  should  make  the  bell  more  sacred 
than  the  cup  from  the  altar,  that  he  should 
defend  it  with  especial  eagerness?  What 
lay  back  of  the  confused  explanation  with 
which  he  now  seemed  to  seek  to  parry  the 
curiosity  that  had  been  aroused  in  lookers- 
on? 

As  she  turned  in  the  heavy  dusk  which 
was  now  settling  down  upon  the  scene,  to 
go  to  Antoine's  cottage,  the  Sieur  rushed 
past  her  with  a  hasty  stride.  It  was  not  too 
dark  for  her  to  see  that  his  face,  also,  wore 
an  expression  of  excitement.  He  had  evi- 
dently just  heard  of  the  event.  He  sought 
with  eagerness  Father  Mend's  side,  whose 
hand  he  clasped,  apparently  with  great 
warmth,  and  the  two  disappeared  in  inti- 
mate converse  within  the  Jesuit's  lodge. 

"  What  is  the  relation  of  Father  Meriel 
and  the  Sieur?  "  said  Thankful  to  Annette, 
as  she  told  the  story  of  the  priest's  escape, 
on  her  return. 

"Why,  of  course,  they  are  the  closest 
friends,"  said  Annette,  wide-eyed  at  the 
question. 

"  What  causes  them  to  feel  such  an  in- 
terest in  the  bell?"  pursued  Thankful. 

Annette  shook  her  head  with  a  little 
shrug.  It  was  a  utensil  that  must  not  be 
profaned  ;  she  knew  nothing  more. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

"  How  gratified  Mr.  Parkman,  the  fa- 
mous historian,  will  be,"  said  Miranda, 
"when  he  finds  his  portrayal  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  old  French  life  and 
activity,  way  back  there  in  the  picturesque 
days,  so  confirmed  as  it  is  by  what  you 
have  discovered  and  given  to  the  world  in 
this  story  of  Thankful  !  " 

"Yes  indeed,"  said  I,  "and  is  it  alto- 
gether absurd  to  fancy  that  old  Charlevoix, 


and  the  fine  heroes  that  wrote  the  Re- 
lations des  Jesuites,  in  the  beatific  state 
in  which  I  hope  the  noble  fellows  are  now 
living  after  the  tortures  they  underwent 
upon  earth,  feel  an  added  touch  of  pleas- 
ure because  Thankful  has,  so  to  speak, 
come  to  life  to  testify  to  their  truthful- 
ness?" 

Indeed,  I  believe  I  may  claim  to  have 
done  my  generation,  if  not  the  blessed 
dead,  some  service  in  editing  Thankful's 
narration,  and  yet  my  path  in  the  matter 
has  not  been  unvexed  by  thorns.  The 
Gradgrind  who  edits  the  county  paper,  for 
instance,  has  repeatedly  sought  to  belittle 
my  discoveries.  "  A  possessed  bell,  for- 
sooth !  as  if  it  were  possible  such  a  thing 
could  have  a  life  of  its  own,  changing  its 
tone  according  to  circumstances  and  shin- 
ing with  a  light  from  within  itself !  Is  the 
schoolmaster  an  impostor,  or  has  he  him- 
self been  imposed  upon?  Granting  that 
he  has  really  found  the  ancient  manuscript, 
as  he  pretends,  what  is  it  but  a  record  of 
hallucination,  and  what  value  can  we  at- 
tach to  any  statement  from  a  creature 
weak-minded  enough  to  be  so  deceived?" 

I  may  throw  myself  confidingly,  I  am 
sure,  into  the  arms  of  a  sympathetic  public. 
What  though  nowadays  bells  are  never 
strange  !  We  have  to  do  here  with  the 
bells  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago. 
I  shall  at  any  rate  discharge  my  duty. 
Here  is  Thankful's  narration,  shortened 
and  systematized  as  our  busy  world  will 
demand  that  it  should  be,  but  no  change 
is  made  in  her  statement.  She  was  the 
victim  of  morbid  fancies,  says  the  end  of 
the  19th  century;  the  poor  woman  was 
bewitched,  says  the  beginning  of  the  18th. 
I,  fortunately,  have  not  to  judge,  but  only 
faithfully  to  present  the  details. 

Month  after  month  Thankful  watched 
the  movements  of  the  priest.  Her  feeling 
was  far  enough  from  entire  approval  of  his 
life.  It  was  rumored  in  the  village  that  he 
wore  next  his  skin  a  girdle  studded  with 
spikes  ;  and  she  herself,  returning  from  the 
river-bank  one  night  when  he  was  holding 
a  vigil,  heard  the  sound  of  a  scourge  from 
his  lodge.  Far  more  than  this  asceticism, 
a  certain  artfulness  of  which  Father  Meriel 
seemed  capable,  offended  the  frank  nature 
of  Thankful,  a  specimen  of  which  she  had 
seen  in  his  baptism  of  the  dying  child 
during  the   retreat.      From  the   first    the 
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Father  had  treated  her  with  friendliness, 
and  in  one  of  their  conversations  she  can- 
didly expressed  to  him  her  scruples.  The 
Jesuit  without  hesitation  admitted  all  that 
Thankful  charged,  declaring  that  to  save  a 
soul  in  peril  a  deception  might  be  allowed. 
What  was  it,  after  all,  but  a  choice  between 
evils?  and  of  the  two  evils,  the  slight  de- 
ception and  the  eternal  suffering  of  a  soul, 
could  any  one  doubt  that  the  former  was 
the  smaller?  When  multitudes  were  on 
the  path  to  perdition,  it  was  no  time  for 
paltering.  To  practise  a  certain  art,  even 
though  one  did  not  come  short  of  actual 
untruth,  was  but  to  show  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent,  which  was  not  at  all  inconsis- 
tent with  the  innocence  and  harmlessness 
of  the  dove  •  and  the  Jesuit  with  a  benevo- 
lent smile  quoted  from  Escobar  and  San- 
chez, casuists  of  the  order,  in  support  of 
his  claim.  Nor  could  Thankful  find  in 
her  heart  that  the  Jesuit's  motive  was  the 
highest.  He  was  ready  to  encounter  any 
hardship,  torture,  or  any  form  of  death 
to  advance  the  Faith ;  but,  so  far  as  she 
could  find  out,  it  was  in  expectation  that 
after  death  he  would  be  admitted  straight- 
way to  the  fellowship  of  angels  and  an 
enjoyment  of  the  bliss  of  heaven.  What 
was  the  motive,  after  all,  but  selfishness 
at  bottom  —  somewhat  more  long-headed 
than  that  of  men  in  general,  but  still  selfish- 
ness—  a  postponement  of  enjoyment,  which 
was  the  great  good,  until  the  world  to  come, 
in  the  thought  that  a  little  waiting  would 
bring  it  in  greater  amount. 

Thankful  says  that  when  she  coolly 
thought,  all  these  considerations  were  pres- 
ent to  her  mind,  yet  they  tended  constantly 
to  retire  into  the  background.  In  spite  of 
them,  she  could  not  do  otherwise  than  be- 
hold with  admiration  the  amiable  grace 
with  which  Father  Muriel  mingled  in  the 
life  of  the  village,  the  meek  patience  with 
which  he  stooped  to  the  youngest  and  poor- 
est, and  to  the  repulsive  savages  from  the 
woods.  Genuine  as  was  the  respect  with 
which  the  Meadowboro  people  had  re- 
garded Mr.  Wooderoffe,  it  was  plain  to 
Thankful  that  his  influence  had  been  quite 
different  from  that  which  Father  Muriel 
exercised  over  the  habitants.  It  was  in 
part  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the 
habitants  themselves  were  of  a  more  tracta- 
ble nature  than  the  Puritans.  Making  this 
abatement,  however,  the  ascendency  of  the 
priest  as  he  walked  among  his  flock  was 


far  more  complete  and  impressive  than  that 
of  the  rugged  and  sturdy  English  divine, 
respected  though  he  was.  When  Father 
Mend's  dark-robed  figure  appeared  in  the 
street,  his  shadow  falling  upon  a  group  of 
children  at  play  would  at  once  bring  them 
to  pause.  He  would  give  them  his  bene- 
diction, his  face  lighting  up  with  spiritual 
beauty.  Men  and  women  turned  to  him 
in  doubt  and  sorrow  with  a  confidence  that 
was  touching ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
any  festival  pass  without  his  presence,  his 
features  taking  on  condescension  and  gra- 
cious affability  as  he  moved  among  singers 
and  dancers.  His  words  fell  like  consol- 
ing balm  upon  the  afflicted,  peace  through 
him  was  established  in  families  that  were 
at  variance,  the  blameworthy  were  cor- 
rected with,  reprimands  softened  by  the 
spirit  of  charity.  Was  the  sadness  which 
his  face  habitually  wore  the  effect  of  some 
sorrow  in  that  mysterious  past  from  which 
he  had  come,  or  did  it  follow  naturally  from 
his  faith  and  discipline  ?  This  was  a  ques- 
tion which  Thankful  was  long  unable  to 
answer. 

As  Thankful,  one  summer  morning,  was 
passing  the  building  in  which  the  school  of 
the  Ursuline  nuns  was  held,  doors  and  win- 
dows were  thrown  open  and  she  looked  in. 
The  French  and  Indian  children  were 
seated  side  by  side,  as  Annette  had  ex- 
plained, that  the  little  barbarians  might  the 
more  rapidly  learn  to  kneel  and  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  Upon  the  platform  at 
the  end  of  the  room,  together  with  two  of 
the  nuns,  stood  the  priest,  the  tonsure  plain 
upon  his  uncovered  head,  his  features  full 
of  their  usual  benignity.  At  a  sign  the 
children  knelt  with  him,  crossing  them- 
selves, while  into  the  outer  air  came  the 
pleasant  murmur  of  reverent  young  voices, 
repeating  the  Pater  Noster  in  concert. 
When  this  had  been  done  in  French,  Latin, 
and  Indian,  a  familiar  morning-hymn  from 
.  the  breviary  was  sung,  which  now  Thankful 
had  often  heard,  and  which  she  well  under- 
stood. 

"  Jam  lucis  orto  sidere, 
Deum  precemus  supplices, 
Ut  in  diurnis  actibus, 
Nos  servet  a  nocentibus."  1 

1  The  proper  presentation  of  Thankful's  narra- 
tive will  require  now  and  then  the  introduction  of 
Latin  passages.  For  the  benefit  of  such  as  have 
not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  seminary  of  high 
rank,  I  shall  append  translations  of  the  breviary 
hymns  by  Miss  Prosodia  Iambs,  of  the  A  class. 
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"  Now  that  the  star  of  light  appears, 
Let  us  as  suppliants  pray  to  God, 
That  in  our  acts  to-day,  he  may 
Save  us  from  those  who  injure  us." 

The  captive  felt  moved  by  the  sound 
of  the  young  voices  rising  high  and  clear 
in  the  music.  The  little  French  boys  in 
their  old-fashioned  raiment,  and  the  young 
Indians,  their  straight  black  hair  falling 
about  their  swarthy  faces,  their  tunics  of 
skin  or  blanket  girt  with  a  worsted  sash, 
sang  with  all  their  hearts.  The  catechism 
followed,  and  then  in  French  the  priest 
and  children  prayed  for  grace  to  hold 
what  had  been  taught  them,  for  light  to 
believe,  strength  to  obey,  and  protection 
against  the  malice  of  the  Devil. 

The  session  of  the  school  being  now 
finished,  Thankful  fell  into  good-natured 
chat,  as  she  often  had  done  before,  with 
the  sisters,  who,  since  her  first  coming,  had 
seemed  well-disposed  toward  her.  At  first 
she  had  shrunk  from  them  almost  as  if 
they  had  been  ghosts.  The  black  tunic 
sweeping  to  the  earth,  the  hood  and  cape 
of  spotless  white  about  face  and  shoulders, 
with  the  black  mantle  above,  the  features 
pale  with  austerities,  the  folded  hands  with 
rosary  and  crucifix  depending,  —  all  this 
made  the  Ursulines  seem  at  first  to  Thank- 
ful like  beings  of  another  world  :  a  gulf  at 
least  as  wide  and  deep  as  death  ought  to 
separate  them,  she  felt,  from  human  beings. 
A  nearer  acquaintance,  however,  had 
brought  to  pass  quite  new  impressions. 
The  sisters  were  punctilious  in  their 
prayers  at  the  canonical  hours,  and  implied 
in  all  they  said  and  did  that  they  had 
renounced  the  world  ;  but  they  were  not 
at  all  averse  to  lively  conversation,  even 
now  and  then  to  merry  badinage,  with  the 
women  of  the  village.  As  Thankful  came 
to  understand  them,  and  gradually  gained 
the  power  of  bearing  her  part  in  talk,  she 
had  found  them  cheerful  friends. 

Of  the  two  nuns  who  had  stood  with 
Father  Meriel  upon  the  platform  of  the 
school,  one  was  a  stranger  and,  as  Thank- 
ful had  noticed,  a  person  of  distinguished 
bearing  and  of  considerable  beauty.  She 
learned  from  the  sisters  that  this  was  no 
other  than  the  Superior  of  the  Ursulines  in 
New  France,  Mother  Cecile  de  St.  Croix, 
who  had  arrived  overnight  from  Quebec, 
on  a  mission  of  inspection  to  the  two  or 
three  more  distant  points  of  the  province 
where   members   of   the    sisterhood    were 


stationed.  Thankful  had  been  at  once 
attracted  by  the  sweetness  and  dignity  of 
her  countenance,  and  the  nun  came 
toward  her  with  frankness  and  cordiality. 
From  the  interview  arose  an  acquaintance, 
which,  before  the  Mother  Superior  went 
forward  on  her  journey,  became  rather 
intimate. 

It  was  just  after  tierce  on  the  day  of  the 
Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  writes 
Thankful,  when  Mother  Cecile,  closing  her 
breviary,  after  ending  the  prayers,  began 
to  talk  with  her  in  a  somewhat  confidential 
way.  Drawn  out  by  a  question  or  two 
which  Thankful  addressed  to  her,  she 
spoke  with  considerable  freedom  of  what 
her  life  had  been,  and  how  she  had  come 
to  take  the  veil.  In  her  ordinary  manner 
Mother  Cecile  had  been  toward  Thankful 
genial,  even  sometimes  playful.  Now, 
however,  her  white  features  became  grave  ; 
her  voice  grew  low  and  earnest  as  she 
spoke  of  her  past  career,  which  had  been 
touched  at  many  points  by  the  super- 
natural, as  she  believed  :  it  was  plain  that 
no  doubt  had  entered  her  heart,  as  to  the 
heavenly  origin  of  her  call,  her  visions,  and 
the  incitements  which  had  awakened  her 
aspiration. 

She  was  born,  she  said,  at  Alencon,  of 
a  family  of  noble  rank,  and  married,  while 
young,  a  soldier  who  was  killed  in  battle, 
leaving  her  a  widow  at  twenty-two.  From 
the  first  her  soul  had  been  piously  inclined, 
and  she  now  resolved  to  devote  her  means 
and  herself  to  the  Faith.  She  said  a  hun- 
dred times  a  day  :  "  Do  with  me,  my  God, 
as  you  please.  All  is  yours,  my  heart,  my 
means,  my  life."  Mother  Cecile  declared 
that  heaven  had  vouchsafed  to  indicate  to 
her  by  a  miracle,  the  course  which  she 
must  pursue.  With  a  reverent  crossing  of 
her  palms,  and  in  a  low  tone  which  emo- 
tion made  uncertain,  she  continued  :  — 

"  It  was  a  little  after  I  had  made  my 
religious  profession.  I  had  withdrawn  after 
matins,  into  my  cell,  when  I  had  a  vision. 
I  seemed  to  take  by  the  hand  my  best 
friend,  the  Chanoinesse  Marie  de  Meri- 
court,  and  walking  with  her,  came  at  last 
to  some  place  of  embarkation,  where  we 
took  ship.  We  seemed  to  come  finally  in 
our  voyage  to  a  great  country,  where,  hav- 
ing landed,  we  went  up  the  shore  by  a  pas- 
sage like  a  great  entrance.  At  the  side 
appeared  to  me  a  man  clothed  as  the 
apostles  are   painted,  who   looked  benig- 
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nantly  upon  me  and  my  companion,  and 
signed  to  us  that  we  were  upon  the  right 
path.  He  spoke  no  word,  but  pointed 
me  to  a  road  leading  down  into  this  great 
country,  which  presently  I  seemed  to  see 
throughout  its  whole  extent.  It  was  cov- 
ered with  a  heavy  forest,  but  in  the  midst 
of  it  I  saw  a  church  buried  in  the  shadows. 
I  made  my  way  to  this  through  very 
gloomy  thickets,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  I 
found  the  Holy  Virgin  seated,  bearing  in 
her  bosom  the  child  Jesus." 

Here  Mother  Cecile  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  and  for  a  moment  cast  up  her  eyes  in 
adoration  ;  then  continued  :  — 

"  Mother  and  child  seemed  carved  from 
marble  and  of  mien  most  noble.  As  I  ap- 
proached, I  saw  they  were  not  marble  but 
flesh,  and  that  the  Holy  Virgin  threw  pity- 
ing looks  over  the  desolate  country,  and 
bowing  her  head,  talked  about  it  with  her 
child.  She  seemed  also  to  speak  of  me, 
which  inflamed  my  heart  more  and  more. 
Here  the  vision  ended." 

As  Mother  Cecile  paused  reflecting  upon 
the  memory,  Thankful,  more  impressed,  as 
she  believes,  than  she  was  at  the  time 
aware,  interposed  a  question  as  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Virgin. 

"  She  was  of  exceeding  beauty,"  said 
Mother  Cecile,  "  and  seemed  a  maid  of  not 
more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen.  I  can  yet 
feel  the  emotion  of  that  hour.  I  was 
seized  with  an'  overwhelming  desire  for  the 
conversion  of  that  country." 

At  this  point  in  her  story  the  voice  of  the 
nun  took  on  a  new  solemnity,  as  if  she 
were  approaching  an  especially  sacred  ex- 
perience. 

"  One  day  as  I  was  kneeling  before  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  I  suddenly  beheld  once 
more  the  same  vision,  and  now  I  was  ad- 
dressed from  the  high  altar  by  the  Divine 
Majesty.  '  It  is  Canada  which  I  have 
shown  you  '  —  these  were  the  words ; 
"  there  you  must  make  a  house  for  Jesus 
and  Mary."  In  those  days  I  had  never 
heard  Canada  spoken  of,  except  when  to 
frighten  children,  they  were  threatened 
with  being  sent  there.  I  made  known  my 
vision.  The  nuns  went  in  procession  to 
the  choir,  singing  the  Vent  Creator,  and 
the  Te  Deum  Laudamus.  The  sisters  felt 
that  I  was  divinely  called  ;  all  wept  with 
joy  and  desired  to  go  with  me,  but  out  of 
the  sisterhood  I  chose  only  four.  Mother 
Anne  de  Sainte  Claire,  Mother  Marguerite 


de  St.  Athanase  and  Mother  Agnes  de 
1'  Incarnation  are  here  in  New  France  to- 
day. Poor  Marie  de  Mericourt,  alas,  is 
not  here." 

As  the  nun  thus  artlessly,  but  with  a  voice 
so  full  of  conviction,  told  the  story  of  her 
renunciation  of  her  old  life,  Thankful  lis- 
tened quite  absorbed.  She  got  here  a 
glimpse  into  a  new  world,  to  her  Protestant 
eyes  most  singular  and  unfamiliar.  In  her 
scheme  of  the  universe,  the  miraculous 
played  a  far  larger  part  than  it  does  to  us. 
She  says  that  as  she  listened,  it  seemed  to 
her  more  likely  than  not  that  Mother  Ce- 
cile had  in  her  visions  been  under  no  delu- 
sion •  but  she  was  Puritan  enough  to  sus- 
pect that  not  heaven,  but  the  Devil,  had 
put  them  before  her.  The  nun's  emotion, 
however,  touched  her  profoundly,  and  she 
felt  greatly  troubled  that  she  was  touched. 
What  pitfalls  might  she  not  fall  into,  if  she 
did  not  walk  warily  ! 

Through  the  open  door  there  now 
appeared  in  the  distance  Father  Meriel, 
going  toward  his  lodge.  Mother  Cecile 
rose  and  went  to  the  threshold,  earnestly 
following  him  with  her  eyes.  "The 
Chanoinesse  Marie,"  she  said  musingly, 
"  how  the  sight  of  the  Father  brings  back 
to  me  that  beautiful  soul !  She  longed  to 
be  of  our  company,  and  he  would  not 
have  been  here  but  for  her." 

Thankful  says  she,  too,  had  now  risen 
and  stood  upon  the  threshold  at  the  nun's 
side. 

"  The  Chanoinesse  Marie  !  "  she  ex- 
claimed, "What  is  the  story?  What  has 
it  to  do  with  the  Father's  forsaking  the 
world  and  undertaking  the  religious  life?  " 

"It  is  not  my  secret  to  tell,"  said 
Mother  Cecile.  She  remained  silent,  and 
Thankful  pressed  no  farther. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

Gradually  Thankful  grew  intimate  with 
the  people  of  Belleau  and  was  received 
everywhere  with  confidence  and  friend- 
ship. It  seemed  to  be  almost  forgotten 
that  she  was  a  captive.  As  she  responded 
by  various  forms  of  well-doing  to  the 
good-will  shown  her,  her  own  peace  of 
mind  became  greatly  promoted.  At  the 
service,  the  face  of  the  saint  above  the  altar 
lifted  her  in  aspiration  ;  but  more  than  any- 
thing her  heart  was  affected  by  the  move- 
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ment  of  the  chants  in  which  the  congregation 
reverently  joined,  and  at  length,  as  words 
and  music  became  familiar  to  her,  the 
people  in  the  chapel  often  heard  her  voice 
with  the  rest,  lending  volume  to  the  song. 
It  was  at  such  a  time  once,  when  aglow 
through  the  music,  with  her  face  bent  in 
deeper  interest  than  she  knew,  as  she 
afterward  believed,  upon  Father  Meriel 
engaged  at  the  Mass,  that  she  suddenly 
caught  sight  of  the  Sieur,  who  was  atten- 
tively regarding  her.  Their  communica- 
tion since  her  capture  had  been  very 
slight,  but  sfee  relates  that  from  this  time 
forward  his  manner  toward  her  changed. 
She  encountered  him  now  not  seldom, 
and  in  ways  which  could  not,  she  felt,  be 
simply  casual,  and  he  frequently  was  dis- 
posed to  engage  her  in  talk.  As  has  been 
mentioned,  he  was  habitually  haughty  and 
silent  among  the  habitants.  He  enter- 
tained intimacy  with  Father  Meriel  alone  ; 
as  they  sometimes  stood  together  in  deep 
friendly  converse,  Thankful  began  to  be 
almost  persuaded  that  her  eyes  had 
deceived  her  when  she  had  seemed  to 
see  a  deep  shadow  of  ill-will  toward  Meriel 
resting  upon  the  Sieur's  face. 

The  Sieur's  approaches  to  her,  Thank- 
ful says,  were  respectful  and  unobtrusive. 
He  seemed  desirous  to  recover  her  good 
opinion,  attempting  soon,  indeed,  a  vindi- 
cation of  his  conduct  as  regarded  the 
burning  of  Meadowboro.  Madame  must 
remember  the  nation  to  which  he  be- 
longed and  the  faith  he  professed.  He 
had  indeed  played  the  spy  and  brought 
destruction  upon  her  home,  but  he  had 
done  nothing  unlawful  in  war.  Taking 
his  life  in  his  hand  he  had  gone  among 
the  English  villages  to  prepare  the  blow 
by  which  the  standards  of  the  great  Louis 
might  be  advanced.  As  a  soldier  it  was 
his  duty  to  do  his  best  for  his  king  and 
creed. 

Thankful,  however,  was  far  from  being 
won  over,  though  the  Sieur's  pleas  were 
plausible,  and  made  with  a  certain  high- 
bred grace  of  manner,  that  stood  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  good-natured 
bonhomie  he  had  known  how  to  assume 
at  Meadowboro,  as  it  was  also  in  contrast 
with  his  cold  reticence  among  the  villagers 
of  Belleau.  Her  instinct  warned  her  to 
be  cautious  of  this  man  who  could  appear 
in  so  many  shapes.  She  received  his 
apologies  in  silence,  or  even  turned  upon 


him  with  reproaches.  Had  the  Sieur 
some  purpose  in  his  advances?  It 
occurred  to  her  that  she  might  in  no  un- 
fair way  set  craft  against  craft,  using  him 
to  serve  her  ends,  as  he  seemed  disposed 
to  use  her  for  his.  The  desire  to  pene- 
trate the  mystery  of  the  bell  had  become 
very  strong  with  her.  No  doubt  the  Sieur 
could  help  her,  if  he  chose.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  instead  of  repelling  him,  as  at 
first,  she  suffered  him  to  come  near  her, 
until  the  villagers  noticed  that  the  ac- 
quaintance was  becoming  somewhat  close. 
I  declare,  I  know  not  how  to  render 
the  suffering  expressed  henceforth  in  poor 
Thankful's  words.  I  would  give  the  story 
in  her  own  language,  were  it  not  that  it  is 
fragmentary  and  ill-ordered ;  yet  I  fear 
that,  transferred  into  different  form,  the 
account  must  lose  much  of  its  simple 
pathos.  One  less  dutiful  would  have  felt 
in  the  circumstances  less  pain.  Thankful 
underwent  the  pangs  of  a  veritable  martyr. 
An  entangling  net  began  now  to  spread 
itself  before  her  feet,  —  if,  indeed,  we  of 
this  age  refuse  to  believe,  as  she  believed 
herself,  that  she  began  to  feel  the  influence 
of  some  infernal  spell.  She  confesses  that 
the  devotion  of  Father  Meriel,  the  dignity 
of  his  figure  and  features,  the  powers  of 
which  he  was  manifestly  possessed,  all  exer- 
cised a  great  charm  upon  her,  in  spite  of 
the  Protestant  scruples  to  which  she  still 
clung.  The  mystery  which  hung  over  his 
past  history  excited  her  imagination.  The 
habitants  knew  nothing  definite,  but  gave 
wide  range  to  their  fancies  in  conjecturing 
what  the  priest  had  once  been.  Mother 
Cecile  had  revealed  something,  but  it 
served  only  to  stimulate,  not  to  gratify, 
curiosity.  From  the  first,  in  her  renewed 
acquaintance  with  the  Sieur,  he  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  in  partially  drawing  the  veil, 
hinting  at  courtly  splendors  and  heroic 
deeds,  which  increased  the  fascination 
the  Jesuit  exercised  upon  her.  Gradually 
there  was  less  reserve  in  their  talks.  She 
gives  scene  after  scene  in  which  the  white 
cottages,  the  sounding  river,  the  forests, 
the  two  more  conspicuous  figures,  and  the 
bell,  appear  and  reappear.  Through  it 
all  one  can  trace  a  gradual  concentration 
of  the  fervor  of  her  spirit  upon  the  enthu- 
siastic, self-exiled  noble ;  a  mysterious 
process  within  her,  which  she  protests  was 
irresistible  and  was  due  to  diabolical  influ- 
ence.    So  far  as  she  was  conscious  of  it, 
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she  strove  against  it,  but  utterly  in  vain ;  name,  the  manor-house  was  like  the  other 
yet  her  sense  of  guilt  continually  deepened,  cabins,  of  one  story  and  whitewashed,  the 
One  evening,  as  Thankful,  returning  roof  covered  with  hemlock  bark  which  was 
from  a  walk  toward  the  lower  rapid,  bound  down  with  strips  of  bark  of  the  Un- 
reached the  outskirts  of  the  village,  she  den.  A  garden  surrounded  it,  kept  in 
came  near  the  manor-house  of  the  Sieur,  order  by  two  servants,  one  of  them  an 
which  stood  detached,  close  to  the  edge  English  soldier,  one  of  Thankful's  fellow- 
of  the  forest,  with  the  mill  near  at  hand,  captives.  He  had  abjured  his  creed,  and 
to  which,  according  to  the  feudal  privilege,  turned  his  back  upon  his  home,  casting  his 
the  tenantry  must  bring  their  grain  for  lot  henceforth,  very  contentedly,  with  his 
grinding.       Although    it   had    a   dignified  captors. 

[  To  be  continued.~\ 


HOMESICKNESS. 

By  H.  Bernard  Carpenter. 

I  knew  a  strong  man, 
And  he  dwelt  'mid  the  hills  where  the  swift  streams  ran, 
For  he  loved  to  live  where  his  life  began. 
But  they  took  him  away  and  made  him  abide 
Where  the  great  streets  darken  and  chafe  and  chide 

With  their  ceaseless  tide  ; 
And  he  mourned  for  the  hills  which  mourned  for  the  man. 

So  he  sickened  and  died. 

I  knew  a  weak  bird, 
And  she  dwelt  in  the  woods  where  her  song  was  first  heard, 
For  she  loved  the  bowers  by  her  young  wing  stirred. 
But  they  caught  her  away  and  made  her  abide 
In  a  cage  where  she  sang  not,  but  often  cried 

For  her  lost  forest  wide  ; 
And  she  moaned  for  the  woods  which  moaned  for  the  bird. 

So  she  languished  and  died. 

O  Land  of  the  Soul  ! 
Men  have  lived  on  thy  hills  within  Love's  control, 
And  fain  had  they  stayed  where  the  star-streams  roll. 
But  a  Hand  plucked  them  thence,  and  made  them  abide 
In  a  world  where  they  wandered,  and  often  cried 

For  that  first  hillside,  — 
"  O  Love,  take  us  back  to  thy  Land  of  the  Soul." 

So  they  sorrowed  and  died. 


ARCHITECTURAL    COMPETITIONS. 

By    W.  Henry    Wins  low. 


ATTENTION  has  been  lately  called 
to  an  architectural  competition 
which  is  to  decide  who  shall  plan 
and  order  the  construction  of  an  immense 
church  or  cathedral  proposed  to  be  built 
at  a  cost  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  city 
of  New  York ;  and  more  than  the  usual 
hope,  fear,  and  rivalry  have  been  excited 
on  the  part  of  the*  contestants  and  their 
friends  for  the  profitable  and  important  post 
of  architect.  In  the  light  of  this  and  simi- 
lar competitions,  becoming  more  frequent 
as  the  field  of  art  becomes  more  assiduously 
cultivated,  it  is  pertinent  to  consider  the 
question  of  competition  among  architects, 
and  incidentally  as  affecting  art  and  artists 
generally. 

We  think  it  will  be  generally  agreed  that 
public  buildings,  as  well  as  other  buildings, 
should  combine  the  utmost  of  beauty  and 
usefulness  with  the  greatest  economy  of 
material  and  of  money,  and  that  the  ar- 
chitect should  be  treated  with  fairness  and 
justice,  it  being  remembered  that  it  is  not 
one  building-committee  or  a  single  archi- 
tect who  is  concerned  with  any  given  edi- 
fice, but  the  whole  community,  and  espe- 
cially the  whole  body  of  artists,  to  whom 
it  must  carry  its  livelong  warning  or  exam- 
ple and  be  an  eyesore  or  an  inspiration 
and  delight.  If  no  man  lives  unto  him- 
self, assuredly  neither  does  any  man  build 
unto  himself.  Let  us  consider  some  types 
of  public  competitions,  as  they  are  man- 
aged, with  a  view  to  showing  in  what  degree 
they  tend  to  secure  beauty,  convenience 
and  economy,  the  writer  having  three  actual 
competitions  in  mind,  though  for  obvious 
reasons  names  and  places  are  suppressed. 

We  will,  in  the  first  place,  take  a  com- 
petition of  the  best  character,  where  fair- 
ness and  business  sagacity  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  principal  factors,  and 
where  compensation  for  drawings  is  given 
to  a  limited  number  of  invited  competitors 
—  the  compensation  being  fixed,  however, 
by  the  committee  inviting  competition,  and 
therefore  being  too  small,  partly  from  the 
inability  of  most  non-experts  to  appre- 
ciate the  time  and  thought  which  go  into 
plans. 


The  first  step  is  to  call  a  sort  of  town- 
meeting  where  opposing  interests,  whims, 
opinions,  and  suggestions  "  strive  for  mas- 
tery and  to  battle  bring  their  embryon 
atoms."  Adjournments  and  readjourn- 
ments  follow,  until  a  large  building-com- 
mittee is  somehow  evolved  from  chaos, 
chosen  more  or  less  with  regard  to  the 
pecuniary  and  personal  weight  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  too  large,  because  no  person  of 
consequence  must  be  left  out.  Its  duties 
eventually  devolve  upon  a  small  working 
minority,  the  majority  enjoying  its  veto 
power  in  emergencies.  A  site  having 
been  secured,  without  too  much  reference 
to  the  best  appearance  of  the  proposed 
building  and  its  surroundings,  and  possibly 
not  large  enough  for  it  to  stand  upon  with 
dignity  or  comfort,  the  next  step  is  to 
choose  the  best  of  the  plans  presented. 
And  here  it  may  be  noted  that  a  com- 
mittee is  not  entitled  to  the  best  ideas 
of  all  the  competitors,  because  they  are 
remunerated  for  actual  cost  of  drawings. 
As  there  are  too  many  committee-men,  so 
there  are  too  many  plans.  The  universal 
impression  seems  to  be,  the  more  plans 
the  better ;  whereas  it  would  be  nearer 
the  fact  to  say,  the  fewer  plans  the 
better,  —  provided  they  conform  to  con- 
ditions and  are  thoughtful.  Many  plans 
confuse  and  disconcert  the  average  com- 
mittee. A  good  deal  of  valuable  time  is 
sure  to  be  lost  by  our  committee  in  dis- 
cussing the  various  plans  and  the  new 
ideas  which  these  suggest,  and  which  pres- 
ently make  necessary  a  new  series  of  modi- 
fied drawings.  At  this  stage  more  or  less 
of  the  competitors  must  be  dismissed,  a 
choice  evidently  lying  between  a  very  few 
of  them ;  and  perhaps  the  question  may 
be  asked,  and  not  easily  answered,  why 
they  were  invited,  unless  it  be  as  a  con- 
cession to  local  public  opinion  or  to  per- 
sonal friendship. 

And  now  two  sets  of  plans  are  so  close 
to  each  other  in  idea  and  execution  that 
there  is  some  difficulty  to  decide  between 
them,  and  chaos  threatens  to  come  again. 
But  building  cannot  be  long  postponed 
without    causing    nearly    a    year's    delay. 
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Too  much  time  has  been  wasted  already, 
and  a  decision  must  be  reached  at  once. 
Voting  is  resorted  to,  the  voters  being 
very  equally  divided.  And  here  enters 
the  element  of  personal  equation,  if  not 
of  personal  prepossession  or  prejudice ; 
and  each  man  shows  through  his  plans. 
A  feather  may  turn  the  scale  :  a  per- 
spective drawing,  water-coloring,  even  a 
man's  looks  or  his  manner  —  anonymity 
of  competitors  not  being  usually  main- 
tained. Thus,  although  a  set  of  plans 
nominally  receives  the  preference,  it  is 
quite  as  likely  to  be  the  maker  of  them 
who  is  preferred.  Indeed,  in  the  case 
we  are  considering,  the  following  circum- 
stance suggests  some  such  condition  of 
things.  No  exact  time  was  fixed  for 
finally  sending  plans  to  the  committee,  and 
a  necessary  plan  was  being  finished  by 
one  of  the  two  ultimate  competitors,  the 
other  plans  having  been  sent,  when  to  his 
surprise  he  was  notified  that  his  plans  were 
rejected.  Evidently  it  was  forgotten  by 
the  committee  that  it  had  for  the  moment 
only  one  complete  set  in  its  hands.  This 
set,  moreover,  nominally  accepted,  was  at 
once  replaced  by  the  successful  architect 
with  a  third  series,  materially  altered,  show- 
ing that  the  plans  in  themselves  were  not 
satisfactory.  In  fact,  the  committee,  by 
successive  steps,  freed  itself  from  the 
embarrassments  of  competition,  and  di- 
rectly employed  its  chosen  man,  after 
crystallizing  its  ideas  by  the  aid  of  several 
architects  not  adequately  remunerated. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  as  compared 
with  two  competitions  which  we  are  about 
to  describe,  that  this  was  a  very  model  of 
fairness  and  consideration.  The  first  of 
these  two  was  proposed  by  members  of  a 
town  corporation  who,  having  "  frugal 
minds,"  offered  no  compensation  nor  prizes, 
promising  nothing,  and  merely  saying  that 
"no  plans  will  be  paid  for  unless  accepted 
and  adopted."  Architects  were  asked  to 
present  themselves  on  a  fixed  day  for  con- 
sultation with  officials.  This,  owing  to  the 
sit.nal.ion  of  the  town,  implied  some  outlay 
of  time  and  money,  though  not  on  the 
part  of  the  town,  and  precluded  the  ne- 
cessity  and  responsibility  of  well-consid- 
ered, properly  formulated  requisitions.  On 
their  arrival,  the  architects  had  no  such 
presented  to  them,  nor  any  plan  beyond 
a  misleading  sketch  not  drawn  to  scale 
nor  professing  to  be  more  than  a  client's 


first  scrawl,  such  as  architects  are  some- 
times treated  to  by  quite  inexperienced 
persons  ;  and  this  was  covered  with  inex- 
plicit memoranda  qualifying  and  explaining 
it  away  in  a  considerable  degree.  A  per- 
fectly informal  sort  of  questions  and  an- 
swers then  began,  interrupted  by  a  running 
fire  of  comments  and  suggestions  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  and  the  architects, 
the  latter  noting  rapidly  as  many  points 
as  they  could,  hoping  they  had  not  mis- 
understood or  overlooked  too  many  of 
them.  When  the  architects  were  asked 
how  long  a  time  should  be  allowed  for 
preparing  drawings  —  nine  to  eleven  large 
plans  —  the  general  demand  was  for  six  to 
eight  weeks,  until  one  man  who  seemed  on 
familiar  terms  with  the  city  officers  created 
some  surprise  by  saying  all  he  wanted  was 
three  weeks.  Four  weeks,  however,  were 
finally  given  for  planning  a  building  which 
should  cost  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  combine  under  one  roof  a  conventional 
municipal  building  with  all  its  rooms  and 
departments,  a  theatre  and  smaller  halls, 
accommodation  for  two  companies  of 
militia,  including  a  large  drill-room  and 
a  police-station,  and  as  appendix  a  city- 
library  capable  of  enlargement,  —  all  to 
be  placed  in  definite  order  and  arrange- 
ment upon  a  lot  of  land  barely  large 
enough  for  the  purpose.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  modern 
architect  —  and  he  has  sins  enough  to  an- 
swer for  —  such  a  scheme  as  this  might 
tax  the  powers  of  a  Phidias,  a  Wykeham, 
or  a  Wren.  At  the  end  of  the  allotted 
(want  of)  time  the  competitors  presented 
themselves  in  person  —  contrary  to  usage 
—  and  were  in  turn  closeted  with  the 
committee,  who  questioned  them  concern- 
ing their  plans,  which  were  retained  for 
consideration,  it  was  stated.  The  question 
was  asked  among  the  architects  if  the  as- 
surance of  the  man  X,  who  required  only 
three  weeks'  time,  did  not  imply  some 
understanding  between  him  and  the  com- 
mittee ;  but  its  presiding  officer  earnestly 
asserted  that  he  had  no  advantage  beyond 
his  competitors.  Notwithstanding,  it  was 
announced  a  few  days  later  that  the  plans 
of  X  and  those  of  a  person  who  did  not 
appear  upon  the  scene  at  all  at  the  date 
fixed  for  competitors  were  those  which 
most  closely  approached  the  committee's 
views.  Let  it  be  noted  here  that  X's  plans 
were  not  ready  at  the  time  when  the  others 
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were,  and  that  he  got  an  extension  of 
time  ;  and  also  that  both  of  the  preferred 
plans,  in  some  particulars,  did  not  attempt 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  com- 
mittee as  regarded  space  or  as  regarded  an 
isolated  fire-proof  library.  The  necessarily 
lesser  cost  of  such  plans  apparently  in- 
duced the  committee  to  wink  at  this  indif- 
ference to  its  own  conditions.  Also  the 
summing  up  of  the  required  dimensions 
of  rooms  in  one  story  was  found  to  make 
an  area  much  larger  than  the  sum  of  room- 
areas  required  equally  by  the  committee 
in  the  story  below.  Here,  therefore,  we 
have  a  committee  gravely  requiring  that 
two  and  three  should  equal  two  and  two, 
and  practically  assenting  to  one  thing  when 
they  had  specifically  demanded  another 
and  a  more  costly  thing.  We  do  not  yet 
hear  the  result  of  the  struggle  between  X 
and  his  competitor,  but  evidently  one  must 
stand  in  the  place  of  the  survivor  of  Gil- 
bert's "crew  of  the  Nancy  Brig,"  unless 
it  should  prove  to  be  a  case  of  "  pooling 
issues." 

The  third  typical  competition  to  be 
touched  upon  was  also  a  competition  for  a 
costly  public  building.  Here,  yet  not  as  a 
matter  of  fairness,  but  of  greediness,  so- 
called  prizes  were  offered,  and  it  was  for- 
mally announced  in  printed  proposals  that 
"  it  is  expected  [ambiguous  phrase]  the 
architect  whose  plans  are  adopted  will  be 
employed,"  and  that  plans  awarded  prizes 
were  to  be  the  property  of  the  committee. 
Many  were  the  victims  of  this  clumsy  fly. 
Indeed,  counting  the  average  cost  of  such 
plans  as  would  be  prepared  in  a  case  like 
this  as  four  hundred  dollars,  which  is  quite 
within  the  mark,  the  value  of  about  ten 
thousand  dollars  was  flung  beneath  the  feet 
of  this  committee.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, as  will  be  presently  understood, 
very  little  time  was  required  to  reduce  the 
number  of  aspirants  to  five,  and  very  little 
more  time  to  reduce  these  again  to  three ; 
and  now,  easy-going  public  opinion  being 
satisfied  by  the  usual  offering  of  victims,  the 
real  struggle  began.  It  seems  to  have  been 
predetermined  by  a  considerable  part  of 
the  committee  that  the  chief  of  a  political 
clan,  —  himself  an  architect,  or  the  next 
friend  of  an  architect,  —  should  win  the 
competition,  in  return  for  important  politi- 
cal service  to  be  rendered  ;  but  an  opposing 
minority  was  equally  determined,  and  but 
for  the  entirely  unforeseen  simultaneous  ab- 


sence of  two  of  its  members  the  issue  might 
have  remained  indefinitely  doubtful.  At 
the  same  time  the  politician's  plans  were 
almost  unanimously  decided  to  be  far  in- 
ferior to  one,  if  not  to  both,  of  the  two 
alternative  plans  under  consideration,  —  by 
minority  and  majority  alike.  In  this  state 
of  affairs,  however,  plans  and  their  merits 
became  of  secondary  interest.  In  short, 
the  political  chieftain  gained  the  first  prize, 
or  rather  it  was  given  to  him,  and  by  im- 
plication the  work  and  its  emolument 
along  with  it  —  the  best  plans  receiving 
the  second  prize.  But  it  must  not  be  im- 
agined that  the  committee  intended  to 
forego  its  hold  upon  the  best  plans  ;  not 
at  all.  They  proposed  to  use  them,  having 
bought  them  according  to  the  terms  of 
their  published  offer  and,  as  it  proved,  for 
a  sum  much  below  what  they  cost  their 
indignant  maker. 

Whatever  the  legal  aspect  of  an  implied 
contract  like  this,  what  more  barefaced  in- 
justice and  morally  indefensible  course 
can  be  imagined  than  that  we  have  thus 
outlined  ?  It  would  seem,  let  us  add,  that 
the  first-prize  man  did  not  feel  sufficient 
confidence  in  himself  or  his  plans  to  carry 
them  into  execution  ;  and,  desirous  of  hav- 
ing the  co-operation  of  his  rival,  and  per- 
haps to  forestall  litigation,  various  over- 
tures, including  personal  entreaty  and 
argument,  were  made  to  the  latter,  and 
finally  the  suggestion  that  he  should  act  as 
"  consulting  architect."  Meanwhile  it  is 
understood  that  building  is  beginning  on 
the  lines,  substantially,  of  the  second-prize 
plans. 

To  speak  of  beauty,  convenience,  and 
economy  in  relation  to  this  sort  of  compe- 
titions would  be  a  gratuitous  absurdity.  In 
the  three  types  we  have  been  considering 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  each  case  the  suc- 
cessful architect  was,  in  fact,  the  commit- 
tee's choice,  apart  from  the  merit  of  plans  ; 
so  that,  except  for  the  possible  suggestions 
in  those  not  accepted,  to  which  commit- 
tees had  no  equitable  right,  nobody  was 
any  better  off,  and  a  number  of  men  defini- 
tively worse  off,  than  if  no  competition  had 
been  had.  Neither  beauty  nor  conven- 
ience nor  economy  was  insured,  and  fair- 
ness was  made  almost  impossible.  It  may 
be  said  that  competitions  should  be  man- 
aged fairly ;  but  we  think  our  illustrations 
show  that,  while  human  nature  is  what  it 
is,  competitions,  as  usually  managed,  must 
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be  inherently  unfair.  The  common  remark 
in  this  connection  :  "  Other  things  being 
the  same,  I  give  preference  to  my  friend," 
seems  conclusive.  How  many  can  safely 
be  trusted  to  their  own  judgment  as  to 
when  "  other  things  "  are  "  the  same,"  where 
their  friends  are  concerned?  Private  con- 
sciences are  made  tougher,  moreover,  when 
moving  together  in  corporate  bodies. 

If  it  is  asked  finally  what  remedy  can  be 
had  for  the  evils  we  have  indicated,  we 
have  to  suggest  substantially  the  following 
scheme,  where  competition  is  unavoidable, 
to  be  modified,  of  course,  according  to 
circumstances.  The  smallest  possible  build- 
ing-committee should  be  chosen,  whose 
duties,  with  the  exception  to  be  named, 
should  be  transferred  to  not  more  than 
three  members,  selected  mainly  for  expe- 
rience, taste,  and  knowledge  of  architect- 
ure and  art,  and  two  of  these  —  people  of 
sufficient  leisure  —  should  act  as  the  execu- 
tive power,  any  disagreement  between 
them  to  be  decided  by  the  vote  of  the 
third,  and  the  whole  committee  to  be  only 
referred  to  or  to  act  when  required  by  the 
three.  They  should  invite  in  writing  one 
person  at  a  time  —  this  being  a  plan  for 
leisurely  progressive  competition  —  and  a 
local  architect,  whose  interest  and  local 
pride  may  naturally  be  counted  on,  should 
be  preferred,  other  things  being  equal.  It 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that  if  his 
plans  (to  be  in  pencil  or  ink  outlines,  and 
figured  in  their  larger  dimensions)  are  not 
satisfactory,  after  careful  consideration,  he 
is  to  be  fully  remunerated  for  the  plans 
ordered  —  and  no  others  —  and  to  with- 
draw like  a  man,  giving  his  receipt  in  full. 
This  action  maybe  repeated  till  satisfaction 
is  secured  ;  but  all  communication  between 
the  council  and  the  architects  must  be  in 
writing.  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  either 
to  use  influence  or  give  information  in  any 
other  way  should  exclude  the  architect  con- 
cerned from  further  consideration ;  and 
absolute  reticence  should  be  the  rule  for 
everybody  concerned.  Any  alteration  or 
modification  in  the  ideas  or  requisitions  of 
the  council  should  be  immediately  sent  in 
writing  to  the  architect,  and  any  questions 
asked  by  him  in  writing  answered  in  the 


same  way.  In  case  of  simultaneous  com- 
petition, the  above  conditions  become  even 
more  important,  the  object  of  course  being 
to  prevent  any  exclusive  information  or  in- 
tercourse between  architect  and  council- 
man, making  sure  that  one  architect  is  on 
the  precise  footing  of  another.  In  the  case 
of  important  competitions  for  public  build- 
ings, we  think  that  it  is  very  desirable  that 
a  standing  committee  or  commission  should 
be  established  in  each  principal  state  of  the 
Union,  and  one  for  government  architecture, 
which  might  be  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  local  committees.  Architects  of 
longest  standing,  other  well-known  artists, 
and  acknowledged  connoisseurs  should  con- 
stitute the  material  for  such  committees, 
which  would  mediate  between  the  archi- 
tect, his  employer,  and  the  public,  acting 
in  an  advisory  capacity  merely,  whenever 
asked  to  do  so  by  either  party,  or  referred 
to  by  both,  being  bound  however  to  pub- 
lish their  judgments  and  reasons,  and  pic- 
torial illustrations  of  important  principles 
involved.  Such  commissions  might  in  the 
first  instance  be  appointed  by  the  joint 
action  and  be  composed  of  members  of 
state  architectural  and  art  societies,  and 
later  they  would  probably  become  the 
prot£g£s  of  the  state.  Thus  if  a  community 
or  an  architect  should  see  that  injustice 
were  being  done,  good  work  discounte- 
nanced, and  beauty,  economy,  and  fitness 
going  to  the  wall,  a  protest  would  be  made 
to  the  best  public  through  this  recognized 
channel,  and  in  a  proper  and  authoritative 
manner.  This  would  not  be  regarded  as 
the  querulous  complaint  of  an  individual 
or  a  clique,  but  the  deliberate  verdict  of  a 
body  of  disinterested  experts,  such  as  could 
not  fail  sooner  or  later  to  disconcert  politi- 
cal and  sordid  ignoramuses  and  schemes  of 
all  sorts.  In  this  way  might  be  partly  built 
up  that  educated  public  taste  and  judg- 
ment, without  which  we  can  never  hope  to 
have  any  real  success  in  our  national  archi- 
tecture or  art,  nor  to  establish  that  much  to 
be  desired  era  of  democratic  art  for  human 
nature's  daily  food,  instead  of  that  which 
ministers  to  the  whimsical  tastes  and  the 
unbounded  stomach  of  a  few  hundred  or 
thousand  millionnaires  and  their  imitators. 


THE   LESSON   OF  A   LIFE. 

By  Harriette  R.  Shattuck. 


CTE  in  the  afternoon  of  a  summer  day 
two  young  men  walked  slowly  along 
the  narrow  road  which  leads  through 
the  little  Mendon  graveyard,  then  up  over 
the  hill  to  the  worn  old  rustic  seat  under 
the  oak-tree.  To  judge  by  their  travel- 
stained  appearance,  the  two  friends  had 
wandered  there  while  waiting  for  a  train, 
and  were  strangers  to  the  place.  They 
were  so  deeply  engrossed  in  conversation 
that  they  sat  down  almost  mechanically, 
without  observing  their  beautiful  surround- 
ings, or  noticing  that  quite  near  them  there 
was  another  man,  who,  indeed,  was  more 
than  half  hidden  by  the  huge  tree  in  whose 
shade  he  was  resting. 

One  of  the  travellers  wore  that  settled, 
contented  look  which  comes  from  a  happy 
disposition  and  prosperous  circumstances. 
He  was  well-dressed  and  in  all  respects 
"  to  the  manner  born."  When  he  spoke, 
which  he  did  often,  his  voice  had  that 
cheerful,  hearty  ring  which  bespeaks  the 
good  companion  and  trusty  friend.  The 
other  man  was  younger  than  his  friend, 
and  his  attire  snowed  that  attention  to 
details  which  marks  the  young  society 
gentleman.  His  manner  was  the  most 
quiet  imaginable  ;  and  while  his  companion 
talked  on  in  a  quick,  nervous  way,  he  sat 
looking  straight  before  him,  replying  in 
monosyllables,  if  he  replied  at  all.  Yet  it 
was  the  younger  man  and  his  interests  that 
were  the  theme  of  conversation,  as  was 
manifest  when  the  elder,  with  an  air  of 
forced  resignation,  said:  "The  fact  is, 
John,  I  believe  this  is  the  one  thing  I  can't 
help  you  in.  I  think  I  could  in  everything 
else  under  the  sun  but  this ;  but  here  you 
have  stumped  me.  I  can't  advise  you ; 
and  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
do  under  the  circumstances."  Then,  after 
a  pause,  he  resumed  more  seriously  :  "  You 
see,  I  had  no  such  problem  in  my  marriage. 
In  fact,  I  never  had  any  problems  at  all. 
Everything  has  gone  smoothly  with  me 
from  the  time  I  was  born.  It  is  so  with 
some  people.  One  day  I  made  up  my 
mind  it  was  time  to  marry  and  settle  down  ; 
and  the  very  next  day  I  met  Annie,  who 
just  suited  me,  and  who  had  exactly  the 


nice  little  fortune  I  needed  to  make  us 
both  comfortable,  and  who  accepted  me 
as  soon  as  I  asked  her,  and  has  made 
me  happy  ever  since.  There  were  no 
heroics  about  it.  We  liked  each  other, 
and  have  agreed  first-rate  so  far,  and  are 
likely  to  continue  comfortably  on  for  the 
rest  of  our  lives.  You  see,  I  haven't  any 
data  to  judge  your  case  by,  —  don't  you?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed  !  "  said  John,  and  then 
relapsed  into  silence,  staring  straight  be- 
fore him  across  the  white  headstones  down 
over  the  river,  and  so  beyond  to  the  sea. 
The  elder  man  looked  inquiringly  at  his 
companion,  began  to  speak,  hesitated,  and 
then  went  on  :  "  I  wouldn't  worry  about  it 
if  I  were  you,  anyway.  Why,  my  boy,  it  is 
making  you  ill.  What  odds  does  it  make, 
after  all?  One  girl  is  very  much  like 
another ;  and  you'll  love  the  one  you 
marry,  after  you  marry  her.  You  say  she 
doesn't  know  you  care  for  her,  so  you  are 
safe  there.  You'll  forget  her  after  a  while, 
and  love  —  the  one  you  marry,  as  I  said 
before.  You  know  you  thought  you  loved 
Mabel  Dame  once." 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed  !  "  responded  John 
again ;  but  added,  "  That  was  before  I 
saw  Eleanor."  Then  rousing  himself  with 
an  effort,  he  went  on  :  "  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  simply  this,  Andrew,  as  I  told  you. 
I  don't  know  what  to  do.  Since  I  knew 
Eleanor  I  simply  try  to  think  I  care  for 
Mabel ;  but  I  can't  bring  myself  to  the 
point  of  asking  her  to  marry  me  ;  for  when 
I  even  imagine  myself  doing  so,  Eleanor's 
face  interposes,  and  I  simply  want  to  fall 
down  and  worship  her.  I  argue  it  all  over 
to  myself,  over  and  over  again,  hour  after 
hour.  Mabel  is  beautiful  and  good  and 
accomplished.  She  would  make  any  man 
happy  —  but  me.  Her  father  and  mine  are 
friends.  They  want  us  to  marry.  She  has 
a  handsome  fortune,  which  will  set  me  on 
my  feet  in  my  profession,  and  make  my  way 
easy.  I  think  she  cares  for  me,  or  would. 
In  fact,  everything  was  as  it  should  be, 
until  I  saw  Eleanor  Maynard.  Eleanor  — 
but  I  can't  argue  about  her  !  " 

Again  he  sank  into  moody  silence,  and 
his  friend,   as  much  for  his  own  relief  as 
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for  John's,  took  up  the  theme  and  went 
on  :  "  Eleanor  Maynard  is  pretty,  beauti- 
ful, perhaps  ;  but  most  persons  would  call 
Miss  Dame  far  prettier.  Eleanor  Maynard 
works  for  a  living,  and  a  poor  living  it  is 
too.  She  is  only  fairly  well  educated,  your 
father  would  be  disappointed,  and  you,  — 
well,  you  would  have  to  work  hard  on 
nothing  a  year  till  you  built  up  a  practice. 
Not  an  attractive  picture,  eh?" 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed  !  "  said  John,  —  his  in- 
evitable response  when  there  was  nothing 
to  say  ;  "  and  yet  —  "  Here  silence  again 
fell,  and  Andrew,  having  no  more  to  say, 
yielded  to  his  friend's  mood  and  was  silent 
also.  Presently  he  looked  up  and  around, 
observing  for  the  first  time  the  beauty  of 
their  surroundings,  and  at  length  exclaimed 
half  aloud,  "  Well,  that  is  curious  "  ;  and 
to  his  companion's  surprised  look  re- 
sponded by  pointing  out  to  him  two  grave- 
stones side  by  side  a  little  way  in  front  of 
them. 

"  Look,  read  there,  and  see  if  it  isn't 
strange,"  he  said.  John  looked  and  saw 
two  plain  white  stones,  bearing  each  the 
same  inscription,  alike  except  as  to  names 
and  dates.  One  of  them  read  :  In. memory 
of  Mary  De  Long,  wife  of  Honorable  Ed- 
mund  L.  Stanwood,  died  August  yth,  1842, 
aged  2 j  years  ;  and  the  other  :  In  memory 
of  Mary  Farla?id,  wife  of  Honorable  Ed- 
mund L.  Stanwood,  died  August  yth,  1846, 
aged  27  years. 

"Yes,  it  is  strange,"  said  John,  after 
reading  the  two  inscriptions  slowly  aloud. 
"Two  Marys,  both  the  wife  of  one  man, 
and  both  dying  so  young  and  so  near  to- 
gether !  There  must  be  a  sad  story  hid- 
den in  those  four  years  !  " 

"  I  wonder  how  many  more  Marys  there 
were,"  laughed  Andrew,  who  was  as  usual 
inclined  to  take  things  lightly.  "  None 
buried  here  at  any  rate.  Probably  the 
third  Mary  outlived  the  good  man." 

"  Wait,"  said  John,  "  here  is  his  own 
stone  :  Edmund  L.  Stanwood,  died  Dec. 
10th,  1886,  aged  75  years.  Just  think  of 
it.  Forty  years  after  the  death  of  the  sec- 
ond Mary.  How  interesting  to  learn  their 
history  !" 

"Oh,  very,"  laughed  Andrew;  and  he 
was  going  on  with  his  jest  in  spite  of  his 
friend's  seriousness,  when  he  was  inter- 
rupter] by  a  voice  behind  them. 

"  Pardon  me,  but  I  could  not  help  over- 
hearing you."      it  was  the  gentleman  who 


had  been  sitting  under  the  tree,  unseen  by 
them. 

"  I  have  been  sitting  here  quite  near 
you,  though  you  did  not  see  me.  You 
seem  so  interested  in  my  father's  history 
that  perhaps  I  can  enlighten  you." 

The  two  friends  hastily  apologized  for 
their  unwitting  impertinence,  for  which 
there  was  no  need,  however,  as  the  new- 
comer had  enjoyed  their  discomfiture  suf- 
ficiently to  atone  for  any  displeasure  he 
might  have  felt.  With  an  amused  smile 
he  said  to  Andrew,  "  You  are  mistaken 
about  there  being  a  third  Mary " ;  and 
then,  more  seriously,  "  my  father  lived 
alone  after  my  mother's  death,  —  forty 
years  alone." 

"Then  you  are  Mary  Farland's  son," 
said  John,  now  thoroughly  interested. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  am  Mary 
Farland's  only  child.  She  died  when  I 
was  born." 

The  three  stood  silent  a  moment,  and 
then  the  stranger,  turning  to  John,  said, 
with  feeling,  "  You  said,  a  moment  ago, 
while  I  was  unavoidably  listening,  that  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  history 
of  those  who  lie  there.  I  will  tell  you,  if 
you  like.  It  is  a  story  that  helped  me 
when  I  sorely  needed  it."  And  then  at 
John's  earnest  acquiescence  the  stranger, 
seating  himself  between  the  two,  began  : 

"  My  father  told  me  this  on  his  death- 
bed. Had  he  not  told  me  himself  I  never 
could  have  believed  that  he  was  once  the 
haughty,  imperious,  overbearing  man  that 
he  must  have  been  to  make  his  story 
possible.  For  in  his  age  he  was  as  gentle 
and  lovable  as  a  child.  Long  years  of 
sorrow  and  remorse  changed  him  from  a 
demon  into  an  angel." 

The  stranger  ceased,  went  to  the  stone 
that  marked  his  father's  grave,  rested  his 
hand  softly  upon  it  for  a  moment,  and 
then  returned  and  went  on  :  "  Perhaps  I 
might  never  have  known  the  story  of  his 
life  had  I  not  come  to  a  crisis  in  my  own.' 
I  had  been  a  close  student  throughout  my 
youth  and  early  manhood,  and  had  been 
so  little  in  society  that  it  had  never  hap- 
pened to  me  to  see  a  woman  to  care  for 
her  until  I  was  over  thirty  years  old,  when 
suddenly,  as  things  do  happen  sometimes, 
I  became  interested  in  two  women  at 
once.  One  fascinated  me,  while  at  the 
same  time  I  knew  that  she  was  shallow 
and  heartless  :  the  other,  —  well,  she  is  all 
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that  heart  can  wish.  To  make  the  story 
short,  my  father  saw  the  net  in  which  I 
seemed  hopelessly  entangled  and  the  sure 
destruction  I  should  meet  if  I  went  on. 
With  the  prescience  of  the  spirit  when 
near  its  release,  he  knew  that  I  was  suffer- 
ing, my  doubts,  my  temptation,  my  desire 
and  yet  reluctance  to  be  free  from  the 
false  love,  and  my  feebler  but  growing 
wish  to  love  the  one  I  could  also  respect. 
He  called  me  to  him  —  it  was  the  very 
day  he  died  —  and  said  :  '  My  boy,  my 
boy,  nothing  will  do  but  love,  nothing, 
nothing  but  love.'  And  then  he  told  me 
the  story  of  his  early  life  and  of  my 
mother,  and  saved  me,  —  yes,  he  saved 
me  from  my  temptation. 

"  My  father  was  an  only  child,  and  a 
thoroughly  spoiled  child.  From  his  earli- 
est infancy  he  had  his  own  way  in  every- 
thing. As  he  grew  older  he  came  to  think 
that  the  whole  world  was  his  on  demand, 
and  that  everything  and  every  one  must 
and  should  bend  to  his  will.  His  brilliant 
intellect  went  far  to  confirm  him  in  this 
belief,  for  at  school  and  college  he  stood 
foremost  in  his  classes,  won  all  'the  prizes 
that  he  condescended  to  compete  for,  and 
was  the  conquering  hero  of  every  circle 
in  which  he  moved.  Everything  h^  wished 
for  he  obtained,  until  he  came  to  believe 
that  nothing  could  withstand  him,  and 
that,  if  he  chose,  he  could  rule  the  world. 
With  a  brilliant  future,  in  imagination 
already  present,  he  fitted  himself  for  the 
legal  profession  in  half  the  usual  time, 
and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  law 
with  prospects  of  unusual  success. 

"  It  was  at  this  point  that  there  came 
the  period  in  his  life  which  may  be  called 
the  high-water  mark  of  his  audacity.  A 
number  of  his  college  companions  were 
with  him  on  a  certain  occasion,  talking 
of  their  several  plans  and  prospects,  my 
father  as  usual  vaunting  his  own  as  supe- 
rior to  all  others,  when  one  of  the  num- 
ber, who  had  always  been  envious  of  him, 
offered  to  bet  any  sum  that  my  father's 
luck  would  change  within  a  year.  My 
father  at  once  caught  up  the  gauntlet  thus 
recklessly  cast  down,  and  offered  to  wager 
any  sum  that  there  was  nothing  in  reason 
that  any  one  of  them  could  mention  which 
he  would  not  conquer,  and  conquer  too 
within  a  year. 

"  Now  it  happened  that  these  then  lived 
here  in  Mendon  a  very  beautiful  girl,  one 


of  the  rare  sort  that  one  sees  only  once  in 
a  century  or  so,  the  sort  that  Helen  of 
Troy  must  have  been,  or  Cleopatra  per- 
haps, though  Mary  De  Long  was  fair  and 
small,  they  say,  rather  than  of  the  regal 
type.  She  was  fabulously  rich  also,  and  had 
at  her  feet  not  only  the  whole  rural  popu- 
lation of  Mendon,  but  also  the  youths  and 
bachelors  of  the  adjoining  city  and  of  the 
whole  country  around.  Nothing  could 
better  meet  the  requirements  of  the  young 
men  who  wished  to  humiliate  my  father 
than  to  have  him  fail  in  a  love  affair.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  he  offered  that  audacious 
wager  it  was  immediately  accepted,  and 
he  was  challenged  to  marry  Mary  De  Long 
within  two  years.  None  of  them  believed 
for  a  moment  that  he  would  undertake 
such  a  task  as  this,  far  less  that  he  would 
succeed.  But  my  father,  nothing  daunted, 
calmly  accepted  the  challenge,  and  made 
arrangements  that  very  day  to  remove  to 
Mendon. 

"  You  must  remember  that  up  to  this 
time  he  had  never  once  failed  in  anything 
he  had  undertaken,  that  he  believed  him- 
self invincible,  and,  more  than  all,  that  no 
idea  of  the  possibility  of  his  failing  to  do 
anything  he  chose,  not  only  with  himself 
but  with  every  one  else,  had  ever  entered 
his  head.  With  the  spirit  of  a  conquering 
hero,  therefore,  he  entered  Mendon,  — 
descended  upon  it,  I  might  better  say,  — 
to  see  and  to  conquer  being  in  his  mind 
foregone  conclusions.  And  so  far  as  the 
world  was  concerned  he  did  conquer.  He 
was  successful  here  as  elsewhere.  His  first 
entrance  into  society  marked  him  its  leader. 
The  young  men  gave  way  before  him,  the 
girls  secretly  adored  him.  He  met  Mary 
De  Long  before  a  week  had  passed  ;  and 
the  woman  who  had  rejected  scores  of 
suitors  was  conquered  by  this  man.  And 
he  alone  was  not  her  lover.  For  how  was 
it  with  him?  He  was  disappointed  in 
Mary  De  Long  and,  try  as  hard  as  he 
could,  he  did  not,  could  not,  love  her. 
This  dilemma  had  not  occurred  to  him. 
He  had  supposed  that  she  must  be  what 
every  one  said  she  was,  —  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  women.  And  possibly  she  might 
have  been  this  to  him,  as  well  as  to  all 
others,  if  it  had  not  happened  to  him  to 
see,  on  the  very  evening  he  first  met  her, 
another  woman,  who  to  him  was  far  more 
beautiful.  In  fact,  when  he  entered  the 
room  on  that  first  evening,  his  first  glance 
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fell  on  this  other  girl ;  and  he  took  it  for 
granted,  since  she  was  the  most  beautiful 
girl  he  had  seen,  that  she  must  be  Mary 
De  Long.  Here  was  an  unforeseen  diffi- 
culty. His  pride  and  his  desire,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  were  opposed.  He 
met  the  other  girl  everywhere,  dreamed  of 
her,  soon  adored  her,  while  ostensibly  pay- 
ing court  to  the  beautiful  heiress.  He  was 
disgusted  with  himself  for  loving  this  pen- 
niless, obscure  woman.  How  the  fellows 
would  laugh  !  But  they  should  not  laugh, 
for  they  should  never  know  !  So  his  pride 
won.  He  stifled  his  love,  or  believed  he 
did,  and  committed  the  double  sin  of  mar- 
rying the  woman  he  did  not  love,  while 
promising  before  God  to  love  and  cher- 
ish her,  and  of  turning  from  the  woman 
he  did  love  with  his  whole  heart,  when  he 
knew,  by  the  look  in  her  pleading  eyes, 
that  she,  too,  loved  him. 

"The  wager  was  won.  Once  more  he  had 
conquered  ;  but  he  had  not  conquered  him- 
self. From  the  moment  the  minister  pro- 
nounced them  man  and  wife,  he  began  to 
hate,  not  himself,  the  true  culprit,  but  her, 
the  innocent  victim.  He  neglected  her 
from  the  first,  and  —  the  story  is  too  pain- 
ful to  tell  —  she  died  in  a  year  of  a  broken 
heart,  for  she  loved  him. 

"  Hardened  instead  of  softened  by  this 
experience,  he  waited  hardly  a  year  before 
he  tried  to  win  the  woman  he  loved, — 
yes,  really  loved,  after  his  way,  even  then. 
She  had  loved  him  before,  and  mourned 
for  him ;  what  wonder,  then,  that  Mary 
Farland  yielded  to  his  entreaties  and  be- 
came his  wife  ?  Here  was  another  success 
for  the  hero,  conqueror  again  as  ever.  He 
was  completely  happy,  but  alas  !  still  the 
same  imperious,  commanding  nature  as 
before.  My  mother  was  naturally  a  gentle 
creature,  with  no  self-assertion,  and  under 
bis  domination  she  became  utterly  crushed. 
He  loved  her  much  as  a  tiger  loves  its  prey. 
She  belonged  to  him.  What  were  his 
wishes  must  of  course  be  hers.  He  ab- 
sorbed, annihilated  her.  She  grew  timid, 
shrinking,  submissive,  quiet,  spiritless  ;  and 
when  I  came  into  the  world,  a  poor,  little, 
wailing  nonentity,  she  sighed,  said  it  was 
too  hard  work  to  get  well,  and  so  died. 

"  My  father  was  frantic  with  grief.  His 
prirle  was  checked  at  last.  That  he,  the 
conqueror,  should  be  at  last  overcome  ! 
Ik-  could  not,  would  not,  believe  it.  He 
kept  my  mother's  body  for  days  without 


burial,  insisting  that  she  was  not,  should 
not  be,  dead.  And  when  at  last  he  was 
forced  to  see  that  she  was  indeed  gone, 
he  abandoned  everything,  left  home,  and 
travelled  for  years  abroad,  courting  danger 
after  danger,  only  refraining  from  suicide, 
as  he  told  me,  because  of  Hamlet's  reason, 

—  the  doubt  as  to  what  lay  beyond.  His 
will  at  length  was  conquered,  and  time 
and  love  only  were  needed -to  turn  the 
strength  hitherto  so  selfish  into  a  beautiful 
life  of  self-sacrifice.  He  came  back  to 
me,  his  child,  and  we  loved  each  other. 

"  I  was  ten  years  old  when  he  returned, 

—  a  small,  gentle  child  with  my  mother's 
eyes.  When  he  saw  me,  he  fell  to  weep- 
ing, and  for  days  lay  so  ill  that  his  life  was 
despaired  of.  The  audacious  will  was  laid 
low.  How  my  father  loved  me  !  How 
gentle  he  was  ever  after  that !  I  taught 
him  what  love  was,  he  used  to  say ;  but  I 
am  sure  it  was  he  who  taught  me." 

The  speaker  paused,  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands,  and  then,  with  brightened  coun- 
tenance, went  on  :  "  After  that  first  burst 
of  remorse,  following  so  long  a  period  of 
rebellion  and  despair,  came  years  of  suf- 
fering, then  a  calm  and  calmer  hope,  and 
at  last  the  peace  of  a  perfect  faith.  My 
father's  later  years  were  filled  with  good 
deeds  and  an  humble  striving  to  help  his 
fellow-men.  He  had  learned  the  lesson  of 
life.  As  he  told  me,  that  sad  day  when  he 
died  — '  It  is  love,  my  boy,  love.  Nothing 
will  do  but  love.'  " 

The  story  was  told,  and  the  three  sat 
silent  for  a  long  time,  each  moved  by  his 
own  thoughts.  At  last  the  stranger  arose, 
and,  lifting  his  hat,  turned  to  go.  Then 
the  others  rose  also,  thanked  him  in  few 
words  and  stood  watching  his  departure. 
At  the  turn  of  the  path  there  came  to  meet 
him  a  sweet-faced  woman  and  a  child,  and 
their  meeting,  as  the  boy  was  lifted  to  his 
shoulder  and  the  wife's  face  turned  to  his  in 
happy  response  to  his  greeting,  told  well 
enough  that  the  father's  lesson  had  been 
well  learned  by  the  son. 

As  the  two  friends  walked  back  down 
the  winding  pathway,  leaving  behind  them 
forever  the  quiet  spot  where  so  much  had 
been  revealed,  the  elder  asked:  "John, 
my  boy,  is  the  problem  solved?"  And 
John,  from  whose  face  all  doubt  and  dis- 
quiet had  disappeared,  rejoined:  "Yes, 
oh  yes,  indeed  ! "  and  then  added  softly  : 
"  Nothing  will  do  but  love." 
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IN    1639 
Sandwich 
and  Yarmouth  on  Cape  Cod,  incor- 
porated by  act  of  Plymouth  Colony, 
began  their  town  life.     On  the  3d  of 
September  of   the   present  year  they 
celebrated  their  two  hundred  and  fif- 
tieth   anniversary.       On    that    yellow 
autumn  day  there  were  in  both  towns  large 
gatherings  of  the  native  born  and  visitors. 
There  were  governors,  would-be  governors, 
and  other  public  men ;  there  were  letters 
of  regret  from  over  the  land,  voicing  the 
sorrow  of  absent 
sons  and  daugh- 
ters ;  there  were 
processions,  civic 
and    military, 
brass  bands ;  his- 
toric     houses 
draped  with  flags, 
and       ancient 
houses  with  their 
birth  -  date      and 
with       quaint 
household     anti- 
quities    exposed 
on    the    stoops ; 
there       were 
speeches,    clam- 
bakes,    and,     in 
general,  high  hol- 
iday for  the  coun- 
try   crowds    that 
surged     through 
the    unwonted 
show,    until    the 
inner  man  clam- 


ored for  dinner. 
At  Sandwich,  in 
the  evening,  a 
procession  of 
boats  on  the 
"Mill  Pond,"  — 
as  the  old  folk 
called  the  charm- 
ing lake  which 
winds  back  from 
the  Town  Hall, 
in  among  the 
round  hills,  and 
laves  the  ancient 
burying  -  ground, 
— ■  a  procession 
brilliant  with 
Chinese  lanterns, 
and  blazing  with 
fireworks,  which 
were  mirrored  in  the  still  waters,  reminded 
the  spectator  of  some  gala  night  at  Venice. 
Fifty  years  before,  in  1839,  Barnstable 
had  similarly  celebrated  its  second  centen- 
nial, at  which  Edward  Everett  and  the  late 
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The  Academy,  Sandwich. 

Chief  Justice  Lemuel  Shaw,  whose  father 
had  been  minister  at  Barnstable,  were 
guests ;  and  John  G.  Palfrey,  of  the  same 


the  towns  which  undertake  them  value  their 
own  history  as  something  to  be  studied  and 
published  as  a  lesson  for  themselves  and 
for  posterity.  It  adds  to  self-respect  when 
our  nation  awakes  to  the  consciousness 
that  it  already  has  a  history  worthy  of 
record,  and  appeals  to  the  best  elements 
in  the  life  of  a  vigorous  and  dignified  peo- 
ple. A  country  that  for  any  cause  belittles 
or  ignores  its  past  gives  faint  promise  of 
shaping  for  itself  a  worthy  future. 

The  general  colors  of  the  history  of  every 
maritime  town  of  the  ancient  Plymouth 
Colony  are  much  the  same,  but  the  local 
tints  vary.  Whatever  that  history  is  not, 
it  certainly  is  both  varied  and  picturesque. 
The  popular  instinct  is  right  in  feeling  that 
the  whole  Pilgrim  civilization  was  remark- 
able, and  full  of  subjects  to  be  thought 
about.  The  most  democratic  of  success- 
ful communities,  of  sturdy  English  stock, 
exiles  for  religion  in  a  wilderness  which  at 
first  seemed  also  a  desert,  shut  in  by  sav- 
age tribes  and  by  the  sea  almost  as  cruel, 
their  vessels  plundered  by  French,  Span- 
iards, or  Dutch,  whenever  the  mother  Eng- 
land was  at  war,  and  their  young  men 
drafted  again  and  again  to  fight  England's 
battle  and  their  own,  —  any  but  colonists 
of  that  Anglo-Saxon  blood  which  has  al- 
ways colonized  successfully,  and  with  the 
vitality  of  great  religious  ideas  to.  back  it, 
would  have  faded  out  and  left  no  sign. 
As  it  is,  the  Old  Colony  has  been  a  cradle 
for  most  of  our  northern  States  and  Ter- 
ritories. 

Our  forefathers  were  not  men  who  in 
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town  stock,  gave  the  oration.  Such  occa- 
sions are  not  without  a  far-reaching  sig- 
nificance. They  stand  for  progress,  for 
leisure  secured  by  thrift,  and  show  that 
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providing  for  the  next  world  would  forget 
this.     Nearly  everybody,  even  the  clergy, 
bought  and  sold  land.     Some  of  the  latter, 
like  Mr.  Williams  of  Sandwich,  were  great 
surveyors  and  con- 
veyancers ;   for  the 
clerical  order  in  the 
commonwealth    for 
several  generations 
so  absorbed  profes- 
sional business  that 
hardly     any     town 
supported  either  a 
lawyer  or  a  doctor. 
Lawyers    especially 
were  at  a  discount 
among    these    reli- 
gious    colonists,  — 
perhaps   partly  be- 
cause   the    English 
statutes    and    their 
own    Mosaic    code 
could     not    always 
be  harmonized,  and 
because    the     con- 
servative legal  temper  stood  in  the  way  of 
their  bold  innovations  in  law-making,  and 
the  lawyers  might  be  looked  on  as  visible 
representatives  of  the  king  —  especially  if 
he  were  obnoxious,  as  the  Charleses  were. 
Nor  is  it  without  interest  to  note  the  basis 


discoverer  on  his  quarter-deck  could  hardly 
be  said  to  have  taken  possession  of  a  realm 
which  reached  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.    Yet  this  was  at  least  a  convenient 


In  Sandwich    Pastures. 


■of  all  our  land  titles  in  New  England,  in- 
cluding Plymouth  Colony.  First,  the  Eng- 
lish king  claimed  the  land  because  one  of 
his  subjects  had  discovered  it,  though  the 


Sandwich  from  the  Hills. 

theory,  however  dubious  its  ethics,  and  was 
accepted  in  Europe.     From  the  king  the 
Pilgrims  had  their  land  titles.     These  they 
attempted  to  fortify  by  purchases  from  the 
Indians.     Whether  the  Indians  ever  under- 
stood the  nature  of  an  English  deed,  —  at 
least   until    after    the 
close  of  King  Philip's 
War,  which,  like  our 
late  civil  war,  showed 
how    things    were    to 
be  construed,  —  as  to 
leave    no    chance   of 
appeal,   may   well  be 
doubted.      But    they 
sold      the      right     to 
something  in  a  large 
territory    for   a    brass 
kettle,    some   axes,   a 
suit    of  clothes    or    a 
musket,  and  the  white 
man  took  possession. 
The    Pilgrim    Colony 
parcelled  out  the  land 
of  which  they  claimed 
possession  to  the  emi- 
grants,  as   need  was. 
Intending  to  found  a 
commonwealth  according  to  their  own  ideas 
of  government,  they  meant  to  grant  land 
to  no  heathen,  publican,  or  Roman  Cath- 
olic, but  only  to  men  of  their  own  stripe. 
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In  this  they  showed,  perhaps,  only  ordi- 
nary prudence,  since  every  citizen  of  an 
incorporated  town  had  not  only  a  right  to 
his  share  of  the  common  lands,  i.e.,  lands 
still  belonging  to  the  town,  and  unassigned, 
but  was  a  factor  in  the  government  of  the 
colony,  with  an  equal  vote.  Plymouth  Col- 
ony therefore  intended  to  assign  lands  only 
to  church- members  in  harmony  with  their 
enterprise.  Under  such  terms,  as  appears 
from  Plymouth  records,  April  3,  1637,  it  is 
also  agreed  by  the  Court  that  these  ten 
men  of  Saugus,  — ■  Edmund  Freeman, 
Henry  Feake,  Thomas  Dexter,  Edward 
Dillingham,  William  Wood,  John  Carman, 
Richard  Chadwell,  William  Almy,  Thomas 


of  a  few  others,  soon  succeeding,  been  the- 
pre vailing  patronymics  to  the  present  day." 
The  dominant  Sandwich  names,  in  addition 
to  the  three  already  named,  are  Allen, 
Blackwell,  Bodfish,  Bourne,  Briggs,  Burgess,, 
Ewer,  Fish,  Holway,  Landers,  Nye,  Wing, 
Ellis,  Gibbs,  Swift,  Tobey,  Bassett,  Perry, 
Pope,  Fessenden,  —  this  list  being  very 
much  in  the  order  in  which  these  names 
arrived. 

There  had  been,  as  early  as  1627,  a 
trading  post  established  on  Manomet 
River,  an  estuary  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  and 
about  seven  miles  west  of  Sandwich  Centre, 
but  no  settlement.  This  was  to  enable 
the  Plymouth  folk  to  trade  with  the  Dutch 
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Tupper,  and  George  Knott,  "  shall  have 
liberty  to  view  a  place  to  sit  down  and 
have  sufficient  land  for  three  score  fami- 
lies upon  the  conditions  propounded  to 
them  by  the  governor  and  Mr.  Winslow." 

it  will  be  perceived  that  these  settlers 
were  from  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  and 
bear  thoroughly  English  names.  Of  these 
names  only  three  still  survive  in  Sandwich, 
—  Freeman,  Dillingham,  and  Tupper. 
The  study  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in 
names  is  always  a  profitable  one.  As  to 
Sandwich  names,  Freeman,  the  historian 
of  Cape  Cod,  and  a  native  of  the  town, 
says  that  "  the  names  of  some  fifteen  of 
the  earliest  settlers  have,  with  the  addition 


of  New  York,  who  brought  here  their 
goods,  sugar,  linen  stuffs,  etc.,  to  barter; 
and  the  Dutch  Secretary  that  year  paid  a 
visit  to  Plymouth,  going  across  the  isth- 
mus between  the  bays  by  Scussett  Harbor. 
The  only  relics  found  of  late  years  on  the 
site  of  this  trading  post  have  been  glass 
bottles,  —  a  fact  which  illustrates  probably 
the  Dutch,  and  possibly  the  English,  ways. 
A  wilderness  is  always  cruel  to  the  emi- 
grant, and  the  Sandwich  life  from  1639  to 
1 700  forms  no  exception.  The  settlement 
of  the  town  was  preceded  by  a  storm  and 
followed  by  an  earthquake.  The  winters 
must  have  been  much  more  severe  than 
now.     The  emigrant  had  to  learn  a  new 
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way  of  life,  and  to  modify  seriously  his 
methods  of  English  agriculture.  His  cat- 
tle were  fed  on  wild  grasses,  chiefly  out  of 
the  salt  marshes,  and 
he  lived  in  a  thatched  ■ 
hut,  with  a  little  big- 
ger thatched,  barn- 
like building  for  a 
meeting  -  house.  All 
these  structures  per- 
ished very  early,  al- 
most without  a  trace 
of  them  remaining. 
The  day's  work  was 
long,  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  and  the  envi- 
ronment was  cruel. 
Blackbirds,  crows,  and 
pigeons  in  clouds,  and 
the  vermin  of  the 
night  were  always 
preying  on  his  crops. 
The  Pilgrim  had  to 
fight  all  around  in  or- 
der to  live.  He  put  a 
bounty  on  his  ene- 
mies' heads  by  statute 

law,  and  in  some  towns  would  allow  no  young 
man  to  marry  unless  he  had  killed  his  quota 
of  blackbirds.  Wolves  raved  at  him,  he 
at  them,  until   at  last  he  won.     The  last 


another.  But  in  earlier  days  the  hunger 
of  the  wolves  was  a  sore  trial.  They  pro- 
posed at  one  time  to  build  a  palisade  fence 
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Sandwich  wolf  was  shot  by  a  teamster  from 
his  load  of  wood  about  1839,  and  m  J792 
the  whole  town  had  been  called  out  to  hunt 


The   Library,   Yarmouth. 

against  them,  ten  feet  high,  across  the  land 
from  Buzzard's  Bay  to  Massachusetts  Bay. 
The  plan  was  given  up  on  the  ground  that 
the  fence  would  keep  more  in  than  out. 

Their  only  roads  were  the  Indian  trails, 
some  of  which  are  pointed  out  to  this  day, 
paths  worn  a  foot  deep  in  the  soil,  with 
short  paths  at  right  angles  leading  down  to 
the  swamps,  possibly  for  water,  and  show- 
ing, the  engineers  say,  a  sharp  eye  for 
country,  running  almost  on  a  level  and  very 
straight.  The  road  from  here  to  Plymouth 
was  largely  on  the  seashore,  as  Judge  Sew- 
all's  Diary  shows,  and  the  wood  path  be- 
tween the  two  towns  was  only  wide  enough 
for  a  horse,  and  so  badly  kept  that  the 
towns,  fifty  years  after  settlement,  were 
indicted  for  not  keeping  even  this  misera- 
ble thoroughfare  in  better  order.  For 
building  a  small  bridge  over  Eel  river  the 
whole  colony  was  taxed.  Before  there  was 
a  grist-mill  in  Sandwich,  men  were  known 
to  walk  to  Plymouth,  twenty  miles,  and 
back,  with  a  grist  of  corn  on  their  shoul- 
ders, and  others  must  have  followed  the 
Indian  fashion  by  pounding  their  corn  in 
a  stone  mortar.  There  was  no  saw-mill 
nearer  than  Scituate,  and  their  first  timber 
was  out  of  the  wood,  and  hand- sawed. 
The  "  pluck  "  of  the  people  was  enormous. 
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It  is  on  record  that  a  widow  of  seventy, 
"  breaking  up  "  a  piece  of  land  with  oxen, 
was  thrown,  by  her  plough  striking  a  stump, 
quite  over  the  plough  handles,  yet  went  on 
with  her  day's  work  as  usual.  In  such  a 
life  it  is  no  wonder  that  manners  were 
more  than  a  trifle  austere.  Men  with  a  set 
purpose  are  sometimes,  in  a  crisis,  found 
with  set  teeth,  and  the  Pilgrims  were  always 
facing  the  crisis,  "  to  be,  or  not  to  be." 

The  first  marked  episode  in  the  Sand- 
wich life,  and  to  a  degree  in  Yarmouth, 
was  the  Quaker  persecution.  The  story, 
especially  in  Massachusetts  Colony,  is  well 
known.  It  is  a  sad  one,  and  by  the  logic 
of  some  Puritans,  as  against  the  logic  of 


court ;  for  allowing  preaching  in  one's  own 
house,  40^,  the  preacher  401,  and  each 
auditor  40^,  though  no  Quaker  spoke  a 
word.  The  Quakers  were  fined  for  every 
Sunday  they  did  not  go  to  the  Pilgrim 
meeting  and  for  every  Sunday  they  went 
to  their  own.  In  three  years  there  were 
taken  from  them  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep 
to  the  value  of  ^"700,  besides  other  punish- 
ments. The  fines  of  William  Allen  alone 
amounted  to  ^87.  He  went  to  Boston 
prison,  and  all  his  goods,  except  one  cow, 
had  been  already  taken,  when  the  marshal 
came  and  took  that  also.  But  the  law 
called  for  more  ;  so  he  took  the  good-wife's 
only  copper  kettle,  saying   with  a    sneer, 


Main  Street,  Yarmouth. 


Puritanism,  was  inevitable.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  Pilgrim  was  more 
merciful  than  his  brother  of  the  Bay,  and 
that  a  strong  public  sentiment  ran  boldly 
against  the  whole  business  from  the  very 
start.  Yet  there  was  more  trouble  in  Sand- 
wich than  in  any  other  Pilgrim  town,  not 
because  there  was  more  bitterness,  but 
because  there  were  more  Quakers.  The 
trouble  lasted  here  from  1657  to  1661, 
when  Charles  II.  interfered.  The  laws  were 
indeed  cruel.  Entertaining  a  Quaker,  even 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  cost  ^£5,  or  the 
year's  pay  of  a  laboring  man.  If  any  one 
saw  a  Quaker  and  did  not  go  six  miles,  if 
necessary,  to  inform  the  constable,  he  was 
to    be   punished   at  the  discretion  of  the 


"  Now,  Priscilla,  how  will  thee  cook  for  thy 
family  and  friends?  Thee  has  no  kettle." 
The  brave,  sweet  answer  was,  "  George, 
that  God  who  hears  the  ravens  when  they 
cry  will  provide  for  them.  I  trust  in  that 
God  and  I  verily  believe  the  time  will  come 
when  thy  necessity  will  be  greater  than 
mine."  The  kettle  was  carried  away,  and 
the  drunken  marshal  lived  to  fulfil  the 
prophecy.  The  Quakers  betook  themselves 
to  Sandwich  woods  for  worship,  and  in 
Christopher's  hollow,  so  named  for  their 
most  famous  preacher,  a  charming  spot 
among  the  hill-ridges,  a  mile  or  so  away 
from  the  Pilgrim  meeting-house,  they  wor- 
shipped God  at  this  advantage,  —  that  Ply- 
mouth Court  could  not  fine  His  green  woods 
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4cxr.  for  their  entertainment.  Yet  the  Sand- 
wich authorities  would  neither  order  nor 
inflict  whipping,  and  one  Friend  actually 
sentenced  thereto  had  to  be  sent  to  a  neigh- 
boring town  for  his  punishment. 

The  real  state  of  the  case  was  this : 
The  Plymouth  authorities,  urged  on  by 
their  Bay  brethren,  persecuted ;  the  ma- 
jority, largely  without  votes,  resented  the 
cruelty,  and  in  due  time  banished  it.  A 
letter  from  General  James  Cudworth  in 
1658,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  honest 
men  in  the  Old  Colony,  who  died  in  Lon- 
don as  agent  of  the  Colony  in  1682, 
explains    the   situation.     He  was  indicted 


censure,  condemn,  rail  at,  and  revile  them,  when 
they  neither  saw  their  persons,  nor  knew  any  of 
their  principles.  But  the  Quakers  and  myself 
cannot  close  in  diverse  things;  and  so  I  signified 
to  the  court  I  was  no  Quaker,  but  must  bear  my 
testimony  against  sundry  things  that  they  held  as 
I  had  occasion  and  opportunity.  But  withal  I 
told  them  that,  as  I  was  no  Quaker,  so  I  would  be 
no  persecutor." 

Elsewhere  in  this  letter  he  says  :  — 

"  Divers  have  been  whipped  with  us  in  our 
Patent;  and  truly,  to  tell  you  plainly,  that  the 
whipping  of  them  with  that  cruelty  as  some  have 
been  whipped,  and  their  patience  under  it  has 
sometimes  been  the  occasion  of  gaining  more 
adherence  than  if  they  had  suffered  them  openly 
to  preach  a  sermon.     In  the  Massachusetts  after 
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for  writing  this  letter  to  a  friend  abroad, 
but  was  never  tried,  though  apparently 
thoroughly  ostracized  for  a  season.  He 
writes  :  — 

"  As  for  the  state  and  condition  of  things 
amongst  us,  it  is  sad,  and  like  so  to  continue. 
The  anti-Christian  persecuting  spirit  is  very  active, 
and  that  in  the  powers  of  this  world.  He  that 
will  not  whip  and  lash,  persecute  and  punish,  men 
that  differ  in  matters  of  religion,  must  not  sit  on 
the  bench,  nor  sustain  any  office  in  the  Common- 
wealth. Last  election  Mr.  Hatherly  and  myself 
left  off  the  bench,  and  myself  discharged  of  my 
Captainship,  because  I  had  entertained  some  of 
the  Quakers  at  my  house,  merely  that  I  might  be 
better  acquainted  with  their  principles.  I  thought 
it  better  to  do  so  than  with  the  blind  world  to 


they  have  whipped  them  they  cut  their  ears;  they 
have  now  at  last  gone  the  fartherest  step  they  can, 
they  banish  them  upon  pain  of  death  if  they  ever 
come  there  again.  We  expect  we  must  do  the 
like  :  we  must  dance  after  their  pipe.  Now  Ply- 
mouth's saddle  is  on  the  Bay  horse,  we  shall  follow 
them  on  the  career.  For  it  is  well,  if  in  some  there 
be  not  a  desire  to  be  their  apes  and  imitators  in 
all  their  proceedings  in  things  of  this  nature." 

The  second  great  epoch  in  the  life  of 
every  Pilgrim  town,  as  well  as  Sandwich 
and  Yarmouth,  must  have  been  King 
Philip's  War  (1675),  m  which  on  both 
sides  there  was  an  attempt  at  extermina- 
tion. The  territory  of  the  upper  Cape 
towns,  especially  of   Sandwich  and  Barn- 
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stable,  swarmed  with  Indians  as  far  down 
as  Eastham  ;  and  if  they  had  gone  with 
Philip,  the  event  would  have  been  very 
disastrous.  As  it  was,  the  Indians  sub- 
stantially helped  the  whites  with  guides, 
and  kept  safe  the  Indian  prisoners  sent 
down  to  them.  Indeed,  their  whole  his- 
tory shows  their  amiable  nature.  When 
a  young  boy,  lost  out  of  Plymouth,  wan- 
dered through  the  woods  to  Monument, 
and  was  found  by  the  Indians  there,  they 
took  him  down  the  Cape  to  their  kindred, 
and  sent  word  to  Plymouth  ;  and  when  a 
boat-load  of  soldiers  came  after  him,  these 
poor  red  men  came  wading  out  to  the  boat 
with  the  well-fed  boy  on  the  back  of  one 
of  them,  covered  with  flowers,  their  best 
trinkets  hung  round  his  neck,  in  true  bar- 
baric amity.  Yet  these  were  the  very  men 
whose  sons  had  been  kidnapped  and  sold 
into   slavery  by  vagabond   traders   only  a 


few  years  before.  There  is  something 
pathetic  beyond  words  in  that  instance  of 
an  old  Indian  woman  on  the  lower  Cape, 
who,  at  the  white  men's  coming,  told  in 
her  barbaric  tongue,  with  tears,  that  she 
had  no  sons  now  because  the  pale  faces 
had  carried  them  off  in  their  white-winged 
birds,  —  the  ships. 

That  the  Cape  Indians  showed  so  good 
a  record  is  due  chiefly  to  the  missionaries 
Bourne  and  Tupper  of  Sandwich,  with  their 
allies,  Thatcher  of  Yarmouth  and  Treat  of 
Eastham.  No  more  successful  work  was 
done  among  the  redmen  than  these  men 
did,  especially  Richard  Bourne,  who  was 
a  sort  of  general  superintendent  on  the 
Cape.  He  began  his  labors  about  1658, 
and  in  1674,  the  year  before  Philip's  War, 
names  twenty-two  places  where  Indian 
meetings  were  held,  with  an  attendance  of 
about  500,  142  of  whom  could  read  Indian 
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and  so  read  Eliot's  Bible;  72  could  write 
and  9  could  read  English.  In  1685  the 
praying  Indians  had  reached  to  10 14. 
There  were  in  Bourne's  jurisdiction  600 
warriors.  He  finally  dwelt  among  his  In- 
dians at  Mashpee.  Both  whites  and  red- 
men  always  took  his  advice  as  to  land  sales 
between  them  as  long  as  he  lived.  So 
great  was  the  Indian  regard  for  the  Bourne 
family,  that  long  after  his  death  (1723), 
when  a  Bourne  child  was  prostrated  by  an 
appalling  disease,  said  by  the  doctors  to 
be  incurable,  the  Indians  came  with  their 


defend  the  Old  Colony  than  Bradford  did 
at  the  head  of  his  army.  Laurel  wreaths 
shade  the  brows  of  military  heroes,  while 
the  man  who  has  done  as  good  service 
for  his  country  by  moral  means  sinks  into 
comparative  insignificance  and  is  too  often 
forgotten.  The  Tupper  family  of  Sandwich 
furnished  at  least  four  generations  of  mis- 
sionaries, and  Thomas  Tupper,  of  Bourne's 
generation,  should  be  remembered  with  his 
colleague  when  some  day  the  piety  of  pos- 
terity builds  a  monument  to  their  memory. 
When  that  day  comes,  the  statue  of  these 
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medicine  men  and  incantations,  the  mother 
submitted  her  child  to  their  simple  reme- 
dies and,  strange  to  say,  there  was  a  cure. 
The  Yarmouth  antiquary,  the  late  Amos 
Otis,  writes,  "  The  fact  is,  Richard  Bourne, 
by  his  unremitted  labors  for  seventeen 
years,  made  friends  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  Indians,  naturally  hostile  to  the  whites, 
to  turn  the  scale  in  Plymouth  Colony  and 
give  the  preponderance  to  the  English." 
He  did  this,  and  it  is  to  him  who  does  that 
we  are  to  award  honor.  Bourne  did  more 
by  the  moral  power  which  he  exerted  to 


Sandwich  men  should  be  set  among  the 
Indian  graves  at  Herring  River,  and  on 
the  hill  where  about  1686  Judge  Samuel 
Sewall  of  Boston  built  at  his  own  expense 
and  in  English  fashion  a  meeting-house  for 
the  natives,  as  his  Lettei-  Book  and  Diary 
tell. 

A  local  anecdote  or  two  in  illustration  of 
Indian  character  may  here  not  be  amiss. 

An  Indian  got  one  Macy,  a  cooper,  to 
make  him  a  wooden  pail.  The  pail  leaked 
and  the  Indian  complained.  "  Oh,  it'll 
soak  tight,"  said  Macy ;  but  it  didn't  soak 
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tight.  Some  time  after,  Macy  got  the  In- 
dian to  make  him  a  frying-pan.  He  made 
it  and  then  punched  two  holes  through 
the  bottom  of  it.  Macy  complained  of  the 
holes.  "  Oh,  it'll  soak  tight  all  the  same 
as  the  pail,"  said  the  Indian. 

Another  story  illustrates  the  redman's 
keen  observation.  An  Indian  took  his  dog 
and  gun  and  went  out  hunting  deer.  He 
shot  one  in  the  morning  and  skinned  him 
and  hung  him  on  a  tree.  He  had  no  luck 
the  rest  of  the  day,  and  when  he  came  for 
his  deer  he  found  somebody  had  stolen  it. 
He  came  down  very  angry  to  Ruggles's 
tavern  and  asked  who  had  been  hunting, 
and  said  a  young  man  —  a  short  man  with 
a  short  gun  and  a  little  dog  with  a  bushy 
tail  —  had  stolen  his  deer.  He  described 
the  thief  so  accurately  that  every  white 
man  in  the  room  knew  who  it  was.  They 
asked  him  how  he  knew  all  this. 

"  Young  man  he  make  heel  track  —  old 
man  make  flat  track.  Short  gun  —  he 
put  butt  end  on  ground  —  muzzle  agin  the 
tree  and  scratch  bark.  I  measure  short 
man  —  I  see  stone  he  get  and  step  on 
when  he  take  down  my  deer.     Little  dog 

—  see  where  he  sit  down,  feet  all  together 

—  big  dog,  his  feet  sprawl  out  big  —  bushy 
tail.  I  see  where  um  wiggle  tail  in  the 
sand  when  his  master  take  down  my  deer." 

The  same  Indian  went  to  the  same  tav- 
ern another  time  for  a  pint  of  rum.  He 
owed  an  old  score  and  Ruggles  wouldn't 
give  him  any  rum.  "  Humph  !  Mr.  Rug- 
gles, I  shoot  a  deer  coming  along.  You 
give  me  rum,  I  give  you  deer."  "  Where 
is  your  deer?  "  says  Ruggles.  "  You  know 
where  big  oak  tree  is  on  the  wood  road, 
Mr.  Ruggles  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  Well,  you  find 
um  tree.  Then  you  go  square  east  forty 
paces,  you  find  big  pine  tree."  "Yes." 
"  Well,  there  you  find  um."  So  Ruggles 
gave  him  the  rum  and  went  for  the  deer. 
He  found  the  trees  all  right,  but  no  sign 
of  a  deer.  Next  week  the  Indian  came 
for  more  rum.  "  Not  a  drop,"  said  Rug- 
gles, "you  lied  to  me  about  that  deer." 
"Oak  tree,  you  find  um?"  "Yes."  "Pine 
tree,  yon  find  um?"  "Yes."  "Two 
truths  to  one  lie  —  better  than  white  man 
do." 

Houses  in  general  are  a  good  index  to 
the  civilization  and  thrift  of  any  people. 
'1  he  first  houses  in  Sandwich  and  Yar- 
mouth, being  frail  tenements,  have  all  dis- 
appeared.      The    oldest    Sandwich    house 


still  extant  is  the  Tupper  house,  in  which 
that  race  have  dwelt  since  the  settlement 
of  the  town,  and  which  has  features  in 
rustic  New  England  architecture  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  curious.  In  its  large 
kitchen  a  tall  man  can  hardly  stand  up- 
right, and  the  house  has  a  super-garret. 
The  Bourne  house  (1690),  in  the  town 
centre,  is  one  of  the  most  venerable  of 
Sandwich  houses,  and  remarkable  archi- 
tecturally. Both  these  houses  belong  to 
the  better  class,  as  do  also  some  of  the  later 
houses  which  stand  about  the  Mill  Pond, 
neighbors  to  the  old  Newcomb  tavern 
which  Judge  Sewall  often  visited  and  re- 
ports in  his  Diary.  The  second-class 
houses  were  more  common  and  smaller, 
and  many  were  built  in  such  rude  ways  as 
would  confound  a  modern  architect.  The 
house  was  often  backed  into  a  bank  for 
warmth,  away  from  the  wind.  Sometimes 
the  oven  and  chimney  were  both  outside. 
The  chimney  above  the  fire-place  was  often 
only  "  cobwork,"  i.e.,  small  pieces  of  wood 
framed  together  and  the  chinks  smeared 
with  clay.  There  was  no  plastering,  and 
the  walls  were  made  warm  by  being  filled 
with  clay,  —  "  daubing,"  the  homely  phrase 
was.  There  was  a  ladder  somewhere  to 
the  second  story ;  the  one  bedroom  was 
over  the  cellar,  and  with  a  raised  floor  to 
give  more  cellar  room  ;  and  the  whole  cost, 
as  the  old  bills  show,  was  often  not  over 
^5 .  Better  houses  came  in  as  purses  grew 
longer,  but  in  general  the  Pilgrim's  house 
was  not  remarkable  either  for  its  size  or 
its  beauty.  Yet  there  must  have  been  a 
deal  of  comfort,  if  not  of  merriment,  in 
such  homes ;  and  human  nature  tunes  per- 
haps as  easily  to  a  song  as  to  a  prayer. 
The  oak  settle  in  the  chimney-corner,  with 
the  blazing  hearth  fire,  and  a  bevy  of 
boys  and  girls  growing  red  in  the  face  at 
the  red  coals  in  a  winter's  night,  with  the 
roar  of  the  storm  across  the  chimney  top, 
with  the  mother  at  her  knitting-work  on 
the  other  side,  and  her  goodman  ruminat- 
ing on  next  day's  work,  the  grown  girls 
preparing  their  wedding  outfit  for  some 
day  to  come,  out  of  the  flax  or  wool,  a 
part  of  which,  according  to  custom,  was 
given  them  each  year  as  dowry,  while  the 
sons  would  divide  the  lands,  —  these  and 
a  thousand  other  touches  of  Pilgrim  house- 
keeping must  have  given  these  old  folk 
pleasurable  sensations,  such  as  our  more 
modern     civilization    misses.       For   years 
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there  was  probably  not  a  fork  in  Plymouth 
Colony,  seldom  a  looking-glass  or  a  woman 
with  two  silk  dresses,  and  but  little  silver 
plate,  though  as  time  sped  love  of  dress 
asserted  itself  and  plate  became  a  conven- 
ient hoard.  Some  well-to-do  people  owned 
slaves,  and  every  one  wrought  at  some- 
thing. There  was  also  much  good  feeding, 
especially  in  the  season  of  game.  In  fact, 
in  all  their  habits  our  forefathers  were  Eng- 
lishmen, and  like  the  Saxons  of  old  they 
were  heavy  feeders  and  no  light  weights 
when  there  was  somewhat  to  be  drunk. 
They  were  out  of  all  the  shires,  and 
brought  here  a  curious  medley  of  old  Eng- 
lish superstitions,  proverbs,  and  prejudices, 
such  as  could  never  have  been  in  the  old 
country.  They  also  brought  here  their 
favorite  English  flowers,  and  there  are  few 
roses  since  bred  which  can  vie  in  fragrance 
or  color  with  the  Pilgrim  rose,  still  extant 
under  many  a  front  window  on  the  Cape. 

A  province  like  Cape  Cod,  in  the  track 
of  commerce,  and  thrown  out  into  the 
sea,  can  never  lack  romance  or  picturesque- 
ness  in  its  story  of  the  past  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  The  Old  Colony  towns, 
so  long  as  the  province  was*  under  the 
English  crown,  vibrated,  so  to  speak,  with 
the  political  and  social  movements  of  two 
continents,  at  least  so  far  as  civilization 
reached.  Historians  have  overlooked  the 
advantages  which  came  to  these  English 
colonies  from  their  connection,  through  the 
mother  country,  with  the  general  civiliza- 
tion of  Christendom.  Not  only  did  the 
very  friction  of  these  political  cross-pur- 
poses, as  between  themselves  and  the 
English  government,  train  them  to  states- 
manship, but  their  constant  intercourse 
with  European  civilization  kept  them  from 
sinking  into  the  mental  and  social  lethargy 
which  is  apt  to  dominate  those  who  dwell 
long  in  the  wilderness.  As  one  example 
of  how  in  the  old  days  even  a  Cape  town 
might  become  involved  in  the  great  struggle 
between  the  English  crown  and  the  French, 
to  own  the  American  continent,  it  may  be 
noted  that  in  1756  Sandwich  found  itself 
related  with  the  Acadian  banishment  and 
sorrow  of  which  Longfellow  tells  so  beauti- 
fully in  his  Evangeline.  July  20th  of 
that  year,  there  appeared  suddenly  at 
Manomet,  on  Buzzard's  Bay,  near  the  old 
fort  of  1627,  a  strange  company  of  people 
speaking  French,  in  seven  two-masted 
boats.     Silas  Bourne,  Esq.,  wrote  to   Col. 


Otis,  then  in  Boston  :  "  They  profess  to  be 
bound  to  Boston,  and  want  their  boats 
carted  across  to  the  opposite  bay.  They 
have  their  women  and  children  with  them, 
and  say  they  were  last  from  Rhode  Island, 
but  previously  from  Nova  Scotia.  I  fear 
they  may  continue,  when  once  in  the  bay, 
to  miss  Boston,  and  think  it  safe,  therefore, 
to  detain  them."  These  were  some  ninety 
souls  out  of  the  seven  thousand  Acadian 
exiles,  who  were  making  a  bold  push  to 
reach  home  again.  Fate  was  against  them. 
They  were  distributed  among  the  towns 
for  safe-keeping,  and  later  on  the  General 
Court  ordered  "  that  the  canoes  left  at 
Sandwich  by  the  French  neutrals  who  de- 
serted from  the  southern  government  be 
sold."  It  is  clear  these  poor  people  never 
reached  home.  There  is  hardly  a  trace 
of  one  of  their  names  even  left  in  the 
town,  though  at  Scusset  Neck  and  near 
the  harbor  there  was  undoubtedly  a  small 
settlement  of  these  unfortunates,  where  at 
least  they  could  look  out  on  those  waters 
beyond  which  lay  the  beautiful  valley  and 
the  river  that  rolled  by  Grand-Pre.  The 
great  storm  near  the  beginning  of  this 
century  moved  the  beach  sand  so  as  to 
disclose  the  piles  of  their  wharf;  and  some 
five  years  ago,  in  digging  the  Cape  Cod 
ship  canal,  other  relics  of  an  old  tide  way 
were  discovered.  It  was  a  miserable  busi- 
ness. Strangers,  ignorant  of  the  language 
spoken  here,  Catholics  of  an  ancient 
church  without  a  priest,  and  doomed  to 
live  and  die  among  men  of  an  alien  and 
hostile  religion,  —  one  can  hardly  imagine 
a  fate  more  full  of  tears. 

In  the  Revolution  both  Sandwich  and 
Yarmouth  ranged  themselves  promptly  on 
the  side  of  liberty.  This  was  not  without 
resistance  from  the  Royalists,  who  at  the 
start  were  close  to  a  majority  in  both 
towns,  but  who  finally  succumbed  to  the 
greater  energy  of  the  Whigs.  Indeed,  the 
Old  Colony  was  more  loyal  than  the  Bay, 
as  the  town  records  show.  The  Tories 
yielded  to  fate,  —  some  submitted,  some 
emigrated  to  Nova  Scotia ;  some  in  exile 
prayed,  and  were  allowed  to  come  back. 
The  feud  has  left  traces  in  these  Pilgrim 
towns  to  this  present  time. 

An  event  in  September,  1774,  two  years 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
in  which  all  the  towns  of  the#upper  Cape 
and  their  neighbors  at  the  west  were  in- 
volved, deserves  especial  record.     General 
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Gage  ruled  in  Boston ;  but  it  was  deter- 
mined to  prevent  the  holding  the  King's 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Barnstable 
County,  for  the  reason  that  an  appeal  lay 
from  that  court  for  any  suit  of  over  forty 
shillings  to  the  Supreme  Court,  presided 
over  by  the  judge  appointed  by  the  king, 
and  where  the  king's  sheriff  selected  the 
jury.  Some  fifteen  hundred  men  on  horse 
and  afoot  gathered  at  Sandwich  to  march 
to  Barnstable.  Appointing  their  own  offi- 
cers, they  resolved  in  words  which  show 
their  breeding  :  — 

"  Whereas,  a  strict  adherence  to  virtue  and  re- 
ligion is  not  only  well  pleasing  in  the  sight  of 
Almighty  God  and  highly  commendable  before 
men,  but  hath  a  natural  tendency  to  good  order 
and  to  lead  mankind  in  the  paths  of  light  and 
truth,  Resolved,  that  during  our  excursion  we  will 
avoid  all  kinds  of  intemperance  by  strong  liquor 
(and  not  frequent  taverns)  ;  that  we  will  not 
abuse  our  superiors,  equals,  or  inferiors  by  any  ill 
language;  that  we  will  not  injure  the  property  of 
any  one,  nor  offer  any  violence  ;  that  these  resolves 
be  read  once  every  day  —  that  so  our  righteousness 
may  plead  our  cause  and  bear  a  public  testimony 
that  we  are  neither  friends  to  mobs  or  riots  or  any 
other  wickedness  or  abomination." 

So  horse  and  foot  they  marched  twelve 
miles  more  to  Barnstable  town,  and  then 
and  there  with  great  decorum  and  formal 
document  (an  Otis  was  chief  justice)  they 
did  prevent  the  holding  of  that  court ; 
and  the  next  held,  was  a  court  of  the  free. 
They  also  found  time  to  make  the  Tories 
who  had  cut  down  liberty  poles,  pay  for 
the  same  and  promise  better  manners. 
There  they  dispersed.  Every  man  was  in 
broad  daylight  and  guilty  of  high  treason ; 
but  none  flinched,  and  they  soon  changed 
their  peaceable  array  for  arms  and  the 
camp. 

Sandwich  and  Yarmouth  folk  were  a 
sturdy  race,  eager  for  their  own  will,  dogged 
in  following  their  game,  and  in  all  our  wars 
with  or  under  England  have  shown  pluck 
and  endurance.  In  their  way  they  were 
intensely  democratic,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  Governor  Prince  family,  born  perhaps 
in  Sandwich,  who  as  an  officer  of  Harvard 
College  protested  so  vigorously  against  the 
family  distinctions  then  made  among  the 
students  that  he  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der his  office.  Yet  his  family,  his  brother 
Thomas  Prince,  the  antiquarian,  included, 
backed  him  up,  and  he  himself  died  in 
honor.  % 

The  Pilgrim  towns  have  always  been 
rich  in  queer  folk  —  men  gone  astray  from 


every  beaten  path  —  sometimes  half  court 
fools,  half  prophets.  Good  stock,  like  good 
timber,  may  sometimes  grow  gnarled.  The 
reed  never  does  ;  it  is  always  the  oak.  A 
few  local  anecdotes  of  some  such  may 
illustrate.  An  old-fashioned,  high-bred 
gentleman  of  the  Cape  (he  was  an  Otis) 
left  it  in  his  will  to  be  buried  twelve  feet 
underground,  and  to  his  nephews,  who 
would  wear  their  full  beards  against  his 
will  and  ancient  custom,  his  whole  stock 
of  twenty  razors. 

It  is  an  old  story  of  the  Sandwich  Tory 
lawyer,  Timothy  Ruggles,  who  married  the 
widow  Newcomb  and  her  tavern,  spending 
her  substance  and  ending  his  life  in  ban- 
ishment, that  on  one  occasion  he  directed 
an  old  lady  who  came  in  as  a  witness,  in 
the  recess  of  the  Court,  to  take  her  place 
on  the  Judge's  bench.  When  the  Judge 
came  back  from  dinner  he  was  very  angry 
and  asked  the  old  lady  who  sent  her  there. 
"  He,"  she  said,  pointing  at  Ruggles.  "  Did 
you  send  her  here,  Mr.  Ruggles?"  cried 
the  Judge.  "  I  did,  your  honor,"  said 
Ruggles  in  his  blandest  manner  and  with 
his  usual  impudence.  "  I  thought  it  was 
the  place  for  old  women." 

Major  John  was  a  stalwart,  ruddy,  mid- 
dle-aged gentleman,  fond  of  good  clothes 
and  good  cheer.  He  had  the  habit  of 
going  into  the  village  tavern  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  full  dress  and  taking  his  repast 
alone  in  great  dignity,  with  something  to 
drink  as  well  as  eat.  One  morning,  some- 
where near  1830,  the  parson,  who  was 
about  on  a  temperance  mission,  found  him 
at  table,  surrounded  by  his  viands.  "  Major 
John,"  he  said,  "  I  wish  you  would  sign 
this  temperance  pledge,  not  of  course  be- 
cause you  need  it,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
the  rising  generation,  you  know."  "  Cer- 
tainly, parson,"  said  Major  John.  "Bring 
me  a  pen,  landlord."  So  the  major  wrote 
his  name  in  a  bold  hand  ;  and  the  parson 
went  his  way,  rejoicing  for  the  new  sheep 
in  the  temperance  fold.  But  the  very  next 
week  the  parson,  in  that  very  same  tavern, 
found  Major  John  at  the  very  same  table, 
taking  his  breakfast,  and  with  not  one 
bottle  less.  "  Why,  Major,"  he  cried, 
"you  signed  the  temperance  pledge  last 
week."  "  So  I  did,  parson,"  says  Major 
John;  "but  then  I  did  it,  you  know,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation." 

The  rollicking,  anti-Puritanic  people  of 
the  old  days  have  a  very  merry  and  curious 
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record,  now  almost  vanished.  That  there 
were  such  people  at  a  very  early  date,  — 
people  who  loved  a  tavern  and  a  song  and 
a  joke,  —  the  records  of  fines  and  trials 
show.  These  men,  of  course,  were  not 
deacons,  nor  often  selectmen,  nor  did 
they  go  to  the  General  Court.  They  were 
looked  at  sidewise  by  the  graver  people, 
and,  though  often  men  of  property,  gen- 
erally went  with  their  own  kind,  and  seldom 
had  a  very  large  funeral  or  a  long  sermon 
at  it. 

This  class  multiplied  at  and  after  the 
Revolution,  when  rather  loose  religious 
ideas,  in  a  reaction  from  Puritan  strictness, 
came  in.  They  were  often  men  (there 
were  few  women  of  their  kind  at  any  time) 
with  juice  in  them  and  large,  warm  Saxon 
hearts,  who  looked  over  the  bars  of  their 
age  into  the  green  fields  of  good-fellow- 
ship, and  were  perhaps  not  sinners  above 
those  that  dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  only  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  sinners.  Many  of  them  were 
Tories  and  free-thinkers.  At  any  rate, 
they  tasted  wine  with  Yorick  at  the  tavern, 
and  went  their  ways  afterwards  to  Yorick's 
fate  in  the  graveyard. 

To  the  Cape  Codder,  like  the  Icelander 
and  the  Swiss,  his  native  province  is  the 
best  that  the  sun  shines  on.  So  unique, 
emphatic,  and  personal  the  Cape  and  its 
towns  have  become  to  those  reared  here, 
that  a  Cape  man  finds  nowhere  else  so 
glorious  a  home,  so  full  of  such  sweet 
memories.     The  Cape  colors  him  all  his 


life  —  the  roots  and  fibre  of  him.  He  may 
get  beyond,  but  he  never  gets  over  the 
Cape.  Make  him  a  merchant  at  Manilla 
or  Calcutta,  a  whaler  at  the  North  Pole,  a 
mate  in  Australian  waters,  a  millionnaire  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  a  farmer  in  Minnesota,  and 
the  Cape  sticks  to  him  still.  He  win  feel 
in  odd  hours,  to  his  life's  end,  the  Creek 
tide  on  which  he  floated  inshore  as  a  boy, 
the  hunger  of  the  salt  marsh  in  haying 
time,  the  cold  splash  of  the  sea-spray  at 
the  harbor's  mouth,  the  spring  of  the  boat 
over  the  bar  when  he  came  home  from 
fishing,  with  the  wind  rising  on  shore  out 
of  the  gray  night-clouds  seaward,  the  blast 
of  the  wet  northeaster  in  the  September 
morning  when  under  the  dripping  branches 
he  picked  up  the  windfall  of  golden  and 
crimson  apples,  the  big-flaked  snow  of  the 
December  night  when  he  beaued  his  first 
sweetheart  home  from  singing-school ;  and 
he  will  see,  in  dreams  perhaps,  the  trail- 
ing-arbutus  among  its  gray  mosses  on  the 
thin  edge  of  a  spring  snow-bank,  the  bub- 
bling spring  at  the  hill-foot  near  tide  water, 
the  fat,  crimson  roses  under  his  mother's 
windows,  with  a  clump  of  Aaron's  rod  or 
lilac  for  background ;  the  yellow  dawn  of 
an  October  morning  across  his  misty  moors, 
and  the  fog  of  the  chill  pond  among  the 
pine  trees,  and  above  all  the  blue  sea  within 
its  headlands,  on  which  go  the  white- 
winged  ships  to  that  great  far-off  world 
which  the  boy  had  heard  of  and  the  grown 
man  knows  so  well. 


THE    NEW    ENGLAND    TOWN. 

By  Hon.  John  D.  Long} 


A  FEW  months  ago  we  celebrated  the 
centennial  of  the  inauguration  of 
our  National  Government.  And 
yet  what  we  were  celebrating  as  a  begin- 
ning was  itself  an  accomplished  work,  re- 
sulting not  from  any  special  cause  or  par- 
ticular event,  but  from  the  natural  growth 
and  development  of  a  political  and  social 
system  which  had  started  at  Plymouth  and 
Boston   and  here   in  Sandwich  a  century 


and  a  half  earlier.  It  was  a  system  under 
which  brave  and  intelligent  Christian  free- 
men, settling  along  our  coast  and  expand- 
ing toward  the  interior,  lived  in  simple 
ways,  pursued  homely  avocations,  tilled 
the  soil,  built  vessels,  engaged  in  com- 
merce, combined  hard  manual  labor  with 
good  social  position,  enjoyed  a  democratic 
church,  brought  education  to  the  threshold 
of  every  child,  inaugurated  a   republican 


1  From  his  oration  at  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  town  of  Sandwich. 
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form  of  government  by  representation,  and 
by  a  thorough  training  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  prepared  the  popular  mind  for 
the  responsibilities  which  national  inde- 
pendence brought.  Thus  it  was  that  what 
seemed  to  Europe  the  miraculous  spectacle 
of  a  people  suddenly  assuming  self-govern- 
ment and  a  Constitution  of  equal  rights, 
was  really  no  stranger  than  that  the  oak, 
strong  with  the  growth  of  centuries,  should 
endure  the  tempest  which  sways  its  leafy 
top,  but  disturbs  not  its  trunk  or  its  roots. 
The  institution  of  the  New  England  town 
was  the  college  in  which  these  students  in 
local  self-government  graduated,  and  every 
man  in  New  England  was  such  a  student. 
You  could  to-day  in  other  lands  have  vis- 
ited shrines  of  grander  fame,  over  which 
are  temples  wrought  by  masters  of  archi- 
tecture and  gorgeous  with  the  work  of 
masters  of  art.  You  could  in  imagination 
re-create  from  Greek  and  Roman  and  still 
more  Oriental  ruins  the  magnificent  gran- 
deur and  glory  of  dynasties  that  have  ruled 
the  world.  You  could  in  Westminster 
Abbey  hold  communion  with  the  illustrious 
dead  who  won  the  most  conspicuous  glory 
of  warrior  and  statesman,  orator,  poet, 
scholar,  and  divine.  But  none  of  these 
suggest  to  us  the  humanity  and  beauty  and 
significance  of  the  birthplace  of  a  town 
like  this.  For  here  no  broken  column  of 
fallen  temples  tells  of  the  magnificence  and 
luxury  of  the  few  wrung  from  the  poverty 
and  degradation  of  the  many  ;  no  statue  or 
shrine  perpetuates  not  so  much  the  great- 
ness of  one  man  as  the  inferiority  of  the 
body  of  the  people.  Here  rather  began 
that  growth  of  a  free  people,  that  common 
recognition  in  town  organization  of  the 
equal  rights  of  all  men  which  could  not 
endure  that  any  child  should  be  unedu- 
cated ;  or  that  any  poor  should  remain 
unfed  ;  or  that  any  one  caste  should  hold 
supremacy  or  any  other  be  ground  under 
foot ;  or  that  any  slave  should  long  breathe 
Massachusetts  air.  The  civilization  of 
other  peoples  has  been  a  slow  evolution 
from  misty  and  barbarous  beginnings,  aided 
even  by  the  invasion  or  conquest  of  other 
powers.  Our  fathers  began  themselves  at 
the  summit,  standing  clear  and  self-sustained 
against  the  sunrise.  There  are  no  shadowy 
beginnings,  no  day  of  mean  things  ;  nosemi- 
ba  rbarism,out  of  which  there  has  been  an  ex- 
odus, but  rather  always  a  spirit  of  advanced 
intellectual    and    national  life.     No   more 


generous  enthusiasm  for  learning  goes  into 
your  schools  to-day  than  they  put  into  theirs. 
They  dotted  your  landscape  with  the  spires 
of  churches.  I  love  these  towns,  and  sigh 
that  for  more  than  half  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  they  exist  no  longer.  Think 
what  magnificent  memories  and  associa- 
tions they  embody  for  us,  and  how  crowded 
is  the  record  of  every  one  of  them  with 
heroic  names  and  with  participation  in 
great  heroic  events.  We  are  no  longer 
the  new  world.  We  are  venerable  with 
age.  The  world  moves  now  so  swift  that  a 
hundred  years  are  more  than  a  thousand  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  We  look  back  through 
the  vista  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  and 
it  is  filled  with  great  achievements  in  be- 
half of  humanity ;  with  great  names  of 
heroic  men  and  women  who  lived  not  afar 
off,  but  were  with  us  and  of  us ;  and  with 
such  great  events  as  the  success  of  popular 
government,  the  emancipation  of  human 
thought  and  faith,  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  the  inventions  of  science  which  have 
put  the  globe  into  the  hollow  of  man's 
hand  and  made  the  giant  powers  of  nature 
obedient  servants  of  human  will,  and  which 
will  some  day  scoop  out  the  Cape  Cod 
Ship  Canal  as  deftly  as  a  lady  dips  a  spoon. 
With  what  ancestry  in  the  world  shall  we 
fear  to  compare  ours?  Our  soil  is  rich 
with  the  ashes  of  the  good  and  great,  and 
our  tribute  goes  out  to  them  the  more 
warmly  because  it  goes  not  to  the  few; 
not  to  an  illustrious  warrior  here  or  a  great 
benefactor  there ;  but  to  the  whole  body 
of  those  plain,  quiet,  God-fearing,  and  self- 
respecting  men  and  women  who  so  raised 
the  general  level  of  their  ordinary  life  that 
any  distinction  among  them  which  they 
made  was  the  accident  of  circumstance  Or 
necessity,  and  any  distinction  which  we 
should  make  would  be  an  injustice.  What 
trust  have  they  not  imposed  upon  us? 
With  them  behind  us,  what  is  not  our  duty 
as  the  living,  accountable  citizens  of  this 
and  other  like  communities  to-day  to  those 
who  shall  follow  us  ?  Shall  we  lower  the 
standard?  Shall  we  not  rather  advance  it 
still  higher?  The  world  is  pleading  with 
us  from  our  safe  and  high  vantage-ground 
to  lend  a  helping  hand,  to  reach  down  to 
our  fellow-men  and  lift  them  up  by  help 
and  by  example.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  the  moral  instincts  were  more  sensi- 
tive than  now.  Peace  spreads  her  white 
wings  over  us.     There  is  no  field  to-day 
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on  which  to  battle  with  bloody  arms  for 
civil  freedom,  for  religious  toleration  or 
against  beast  or  savage  foe. 

Our  conflict  must  be  with  the  insidious 
forces  that  war  upon  the  moral  sentiment, 
that-  threaten  corruption  to  our  social  and 
political  fabric,  that  invade  the  manhood 
and  purity  and  truth  of  men,  that  impair 
the  sanctity  and  happiness  of  home,  or 
that  would  subvert  the  institutions  that 
have  made  New  England  a  paradise  of 
living,  as  it  is  a  paradise  of  varied  and 
invigorating  climate,  scenery,  and  sea- 
shore. 

The  obligations  of  the  noble  record 
along  which  you  look  back  for  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  with  so  much  pride 
are  not 'to  seek  for  great  opportunities  re- 
mote and  afar  off,  but  to  aid  in  the  cir- 
cle of  our  own  immediate  influence  and 
ability  in  upbuilding  the  citizen,  in  erad- 


icating the  subtle  evil  of  intemperance 
that  is  honeycombing  society  and  the 
state  with  its  rot ;  in  diffusing  the  common 
education  of  the  people  for  which  the 
fathers  provided  so  sedulously  ;  in  ad- 
justing not  so  much  the  cold,  economic 
relation  of  capital  and  labor  as  if  these 
were  distinct  factors,  but  the  warm  relation 
of  man  with  man  in  the  great  struggle  for 
happiness  in  which  every  man  is  a  capital- 
ist and  every  man  a  laborer  ;  and  in  stand- 
ing firm  against  any  influence  or  inroad 
that  threatens  the  purity  of  democratic 
government.  These  great  causes  depend 
upon  our  discharge  or  our  neglect  of  our 
duty.  If  we  discharge  it,  then  are  we 
worthy  sons  of  worthy  sires.  If  we  neg- 
lect it,  then  is  our  celebration  of  these 
anniversaries,  our  praise  of  the  fathers,  our 
tribute  to  their  virtues,  but  sounding  brass 
and  tinkling  cymbal. 
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AMERICA  gave  to  Edwin  Arnold  a 
wife,  and  she  has  now  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  giving  him  a  hearty  welcome 
to  her  shores.  The  Light  of  Asia  and  the 
volumes  which  have  followed  it  have  found 
as  large  a  company  of  readers  in  America 
as  in  England,  and  roused  -as  deep  an  in- 
terest here  as  there.  If  the  poet  needed 
assurance  of  the  honor  in  which  he  is  held 
in  America,  it  was  given  by  the  audiences 
which  crowded  Sanders  Theatre  in  Cam- 
bridge on  the  evenings  of  October  ist  and 
2d,  to  listen  to  his  lectures  on  the  Upa- 
nishads  and  the  Mahabhai'ata.  And  if 
we  needed  assurance  of  his  deep  and  intel- 
ligent interest  in  our  history  and  institu- 
tions and  future,  he  gave  us  that  in  the 
impressive  words  which  he  added  to  his 
last  lecture.  So  full  of  beautiful  and  strik- 
ing historical  and  local  allusions  was  this 
farewell  of  his  to  New  England,  and  so  full 
as  well  of  noble  counsel,  that  it  merits  care- 
ful reading  and  permanent  place.  The 
readers  of  the  New  England  Magazine 
will  certainly  be  grateful  that  the  poet  has 
revised  and  somewhat  expanded  this  brief 
address  for  publication  in  the  columns  of 
the  magazine. 


"  These  are  my  last  lectures,  —  positively 
my  last  appearance  on  any  stage  ;  for  I  per- 
ceive that  a  scholar's  conscience  will  not 
allow  him  to  be  satisfied  with  such  swift  con- 
densations. But  since  I  am  happy  enough 
to  find  myself  face  to  face  with  the  students 
of  this  renowned  University,  I  would  ven- 
ture not  on  the  impertinence  of  advice,  of 
which  I  am  incapab'  -:,  but  on  the  privilege 
of  a  few  friendliest  remarks  suggested  by 
your  generous  reception  to-night.  As  I 
have  seen  in  Washington  the  Capitol,  and 
in  it  the  Supreme  Court,  which  is  the 
'  omphalos '  of  your  political  life,  so  I 
recognize  here,  in  the  Seat  of  Learning  so 
worthily  ruled  by  my  friend  and  gracious 
host,  President  Eliot,  the  intellectual  centre 
of  your  vast  community.  It  is  not  because 
Oxford  is  older  than  Harvard  that  an  Ox- 
onian can  see  any  farther  into  the  future 
than  a  Harvard  man,  or  has  any  right  to 
give  himself  prophetic  or  archaeological 
airs.  True  it  is  that  my  grandfather  served 
King  George  before  your  constitution  was 
drawn  up,  and  that  my  own  particular  col- 
lege was  founded  by  King  Alfred  the  Great ; 
but  we  have  no  record  in  our  ancient  seats 
of  learning  so  wholly  noble  and  immeas- 
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urably  exalting  as  the  building  in  which  I 
am  addressing  you.  When  I  first  entered 
it  I  read,  with  feelings  of  admiration,  the 
Latin  inscription  over  its  gateway,  — 

"  'In  memoriam  eorum,  qui,  his  sedibus 
instituti,  mortem  pro  patria  oppetivei'unt? 

"  I  have  found  with  a  pride  and  pleasure 
greater  than  any  aristocratic  ties  would  ever 
give,  the  names  of  friends  and  even  kindred 
by  marriage,  inscribed  among  those  illus- 
trious dead  whom  Harvard  offered  on  the 
shrine  of  a  pure,  a  lofty,  and  justly  vic- 
torious patriotism.  Passing  through  Me- 
morial Hall  and  reading  that  imperishable 
catalogue  of  youthful  worthies  who  suddenly 
learned  the  highest  lessons  that  Life  can 
teach,  at  the  knee  of  Duty  and  by  the  light 
of  the  flash  of  cannons,  —  fresh,  moreover, 
from  travelling  through  your  rich  and  fertile 
states,  —  I  have  realized  as  never  before 
the  meaning  of  Lowell's  lines  when,  speak- 
ing of  America,  he  wrote  :  — 

"  '  Binding  the  gold  of  war-dishevelled  hair, 
On  such  sweet  brows  as  never  other  bore.' 

"At  Concord  bridge  I  have  seen  the 
sylvan  and  now  peaceful  spot  where 

"  '  th'  embattled  farmers  stood 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world;' 

and  have  bared  my  head  as  much  to  them 
as  in  natural  pity  for  King  George's  soldiers, 
my  countrymen,  who  also  died  for  duty 
defending  a  mistaken  and  happily  unsuc- 
cessful policy.  Near  Gettysburg  I  have 
passed  by  that  spot  where  peach-trees 
cover  with  bright,  conciliating  verdure  the 
field  whereon  the  North  and  South  met  in 
deplorable  but  inevitable  conflict.  You 
have  had  by  the  strange  and  hard  decree 
of  Destiny  to  contend  with  and  to  vanquish 
first  your  fathers  and  next  your  brothers. 
I  think  you  have  one  more  great  combat 
to  wage  and  one  last  consummating  victory 
to  win,  which  will  be  over  yourselves.  If 
I  were  a  Harvard  man,  my  dream  and  de- 
sire would  be  to  help  to  control  the  superb 
prosperity  of  America  by  continuing  that 
brilliant  galaxy  of  intellect  which  glitters 
already  with  the  names  of  Longfellow, 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Holmes, 
Whittier,  and  many  others.  If  I  were  a 
Harvard  man,  I  would  hope  and  strive  to 
give  to  that  Statue  of  Liberty  which  towers 
aloft  over  your  New  York  harbor  as  Pallas 
Athene   looked   over  Sunium,   the   golden 


aegis  of  great  and  high  ideas  governing  the 
practical  pursuits  of  life.  I  would  labor 
and  strive  to  have  America  regarded  abroad 
as  large-hearted  as  she  is  liberal,  as  equita- 
ble as  she  is  fearless,  as  splendid  in  the 
service  of  all  mankind  as  she  is  strong  and 
efficient  for  her  own  security  and  progress. 
And,  among  the  minor  means  to  this  end, 
I  would  wish  to  see  cultivated  those  fields 
of  Eastern  thought  and  literature  which  I 
have  so  hastily  traversed,  but  which  are 
fitted  to  yield  a  sovereign  and  subtle  medi- 
cine against  the  fevers  of  a  too  busy  exist- 
ence. I  would  ask  the  days  as  they  pass, 
to  bestow  not  merely  material  gifts,  not 
only  those  boons  of  which  you  are  sure, 
wealth,  success,  influence,  comfort,  and  na- 
tional expansion,  the  i  herbs  and  apples ' 
of  Emerson's  divine  parable,  but  the  medi- 
tations which  exalt,  the  aims  which  ennoble, 
the  studies  which  redeem,  the  convictions 
which  consecrate,  for  these  are  necessary 
to  the  large  liberties  of  your  country  and 
will  best  embellish  its  greatness.  Cultivate, 
therefore,  I  venture  to  entreat,  the  philos- 
ophy and  literature  of  India,  rejecting  what 
your -strong,  sober  sense  perceives  to  be 
useless  in  them,  and  utilizing  for  the  repose 
and  exaltation  of  your  minds  what  they 
contain  of  noble  and  refining  thought. 
Do  you  know  that  the  Mayflower  which 
brought  your  ancestors  hither  went  down 
on  her  last  voyage  in  Indian  waters,  which 
I  have  traversed,  off  Masulipatam,  with  a 
'  general  cargo  '  ?  Raise  her  some  day  in 
fancy,  and  freight  her  with  a  new  load  of  in- 
vestigations from  Massachusetts  Bay,  where 
we  shall  find  the  Old  World  interpreted  by 
the  New  World,  and  the  American  scholars 
outdoing  the  best  of  England  and  Ger- 
many. If  I  should  live  to  see  that  day,  or 
should  return  from  some  other  existence  to 
the  delightful  groves  of  Harvard,  I  should 
feel  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  who,  shaking 
forth  a  few  poor  grains  from  his  almost 
empty  sack  upon  a  generous  and  fertile 
soil,  passed  by  thereafter  to  find  upon  the 
spot  a  splendid  and  fruitful  harvest." 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  has  emphasized  on 
all  occasions  his  feeling  of  warm  friend- 
ship for  America.  His  chief  impression  has 
been  that  of  "the  absolute  practical  identity 
of  manner,  mind,  and  national  life  be- 
tween our  two  countries."  He  feels  himself, 
by  sympathies  and  by  marriage,  he  says, 
truly  an  American.     A  project  close  to  his 
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heart,  of  which  he  spoke  to  President  Har- 
rison on  his  visit  to  the  White  House,  is 
the  establishment  of  an  international  coun- 
cil, "  composed  of  the  worthiest  and  best 
trusted  men  on  either  side,"  to  whom  shall 
be  referred  all  questions  affecting  the  rela- 
tions of  America  and  England.  Sir  Edwin 
went  from  Boston  across  the  continent  to 
San  Francisco,  and  sailed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco for  Japan,  October  18th.  On  the 
night  before  his  departure  he  was  enter- 
tained by  the  Howard  Club  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  he  read  the  following  sonnet : 


A   FAREWELL. 

America  !   at  this  thy  Golden  Gate, 

New-travelled  from  thy  green  Atlantic  coves, 
Parting  —  I  make  my  reverence  !     It  behooves 

With  backward  steps  to  quit  a  queen  in  state. 

Land !   of  all  lands  most  fair  and  free  and  great  — 
Of  countless  Kindred  lips,  wherefrom  I  heard 

Sweet  speech  of  Shakespeare  —  Keep  it  consecrate 
For  noble  uses  !     Land  of  Freedom's  Bird, 
Fearless  and  proud  !   So  let  him  soar,  that  stirred 

By  generous  joy,  all  men  may  learn  of  thee 
A  larger  life;   and  Europe,  undeterred 

By  ancient  wrecks,  dare  also  to  be  free 

Body  and  Soul  —  seeing  thine  Eagle  gaze 

Undazzled  upon  Freedom's  Sun,  full-blaze  ! 


THE    WAYSIDE    INN. 

By  Edwin  D.  Mead. 


NONE  of  our  American  poets  has  been 
more  cosmopolitan  in  his  tastes  and 
culture  than  Longfellow.  Yet  none 
has  been  a  warmer  lover  of  America  and 
American  themes,  and  none  perhaps  has 
done  so  much  to  train  the  ivy  over  our 
history,  still  so  fresh  in  its  oldest  places, 
and  over  our  life,  still  in  much  so  angular. 
"But  few  of  our  associates,"  said  Dr.  Ellis 
at  the  memorial  meeting  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society  following  Long- 
fellow's death,  "  can  have  studied  our  local 
and  even  national  history  more  sedulously 
than  did  Mr.  Longfellow.  And  fewer  still 
among  us  can  have  found  in  its  stern  and 
rugged  and  homely  actors  and  annals,  so 
much  that  could  be  graced  and  softened 
by  rich  and  delicate  fancies  and  the  hues 
and  fragrance  of  simple  poetry.  He  took 
the  saddest  of  our  New  England  tragedies, 
and  the  sweetest  of  its  rural  home  scenes, 
the  wayside .  inn,  the  alarum  of  war,  the 
Indian  legend,  and  the  hanging  of  the 
crane  in  the  modest  household,  and  his 
genius  has  invested  them  with  enduring 
charms  and  morals.  .  .  .  He  has,  indeed, 
used  the  poet's  license  in  playful  freedom 
with  dates  and  facts.  But  the  scenes  and 
incidents  and  personages  which  most  need 
a  softening  and  refining  touch  receive  it 
from  him  without  prejudice  to  the  service 
of  sober  history." 

Without  regard  to  the  large  number  of 
separate  short  poems  devoted  to  subjects 
in  American  history  and  life,  consider  how 
large  a  portion  of  the  whole  volume  of 
Longfellow's  poetry  is  made  up  by  "Evan- 
geline," "Hiawatha,"  "The  New  England 
Tragedies,"  "The  Courtship  of  Miles  Stan- 
dish,"  and  "The  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn." 
The  various  poems  embraced  in  this  last 
work  are  not  indeed  all  or  chiefly  poems 
of  New  England  or  of  America;  and  yet 
the  whole  collection  is  forever  associated 
with  the  old  Sudbury  tavern  where  the 
poet  makes  each  work  heard  for  the  first 
time. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  look  over 
Longfellow's  journals  and  correspondence 
to  trace  the  conception  and  development 
of   his    different    works,   for   he  takes  the 


page  into  his  confidence  and  shares  his 
enthusiasms  and  misgivings  with  it  in  a 
way  so  frank  and  kindly,  and  because  his 
nature  was  such  as  to  lead  every  one  to 
write  to  him  with  a  most  beautiful  sincerity 
and  simplicity.  Here  are  some  of  the 
things  which  we  come  upon  as  we  turn  the 
pages  at  the  time  that  the  first  series  of 
the  "Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn"  was  born, 
—  the  second  series  was  not  published 
until  1872,  the  third  in  1873. 

1862  —  Oct.  11.  "  Write  a  little  upon  the  Way- 
side Inn, — a  beginning,  only." 

Oct.  31.  "  October  ends  with  a  delicious  In- 
dian-summer day.  Drive  with  Fields  to  the  old 
Red-Horse  Tavern  in  Sudbury, — -alas,  no  longer 
an  inn  !  A  lovely  valley;  the  winding  road  shaded 
by  grand  old  oaks  before  the  house.  A  rambling, 
tumble-down  old  building,  two  hundred  years  old; 
and  till  now  in  the  family  of  the  Howes,  who  have 
kept  an  inn  for  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years. 
In  the  old  time,  it  was  a  house  of  call  for  all  trav- 
ellers from  Boston  westward." 

Nov.  11.  "  The  Sudbury  Tales  go  on  famously. 
I  ftave  now  five  complete,  with  a  great  part  of  the 
'  Prelude.'  " 

Nov.  18.  "  Finished  the  '  Prelude  '  to  the  Way- 
side Inn." 

Nov.  29.  "  At  work  on  a  tale  called  '  Torque- 
mada,'  for  the  Sudbury  Tales." 

Dec.  5.  "  [At  midnight.]  Finished  '  Torque- 
mada,'  —  a  dismal  story  of  fanaticism,  but  in  its 
main  points  historic.  See  De  Castro,  Protestatites 
Espanolas,  page  310." 

13th.  "In  the  evening,  Fields  came  out,  and 
I  read  to  him  'Torquemada.'  " 

jg6^  —  April  16.  "Finish  the  translation  of 
the  Inferno.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  the  Sudbury  Tales 
are  in  press." 

To  James  T.  Fields.  "  Nahant,  August  25, 
1863.  ...  I  am  afraid  we  have  made  a  mistake 
in  calling  the  new  volume,  '  The  Sudbury  Tales.' 
Now  that  I  see  it  announced  I  do  not  like  the  title. 
Sumner  cries  out  against  it  and  has  persuaded  me, 
as  I  think  he  will  you,  to  come  back  to  '  The  Way- 
side Inn.'     Pray  think  as  we  do." 

Nov.  25.  "Published  to-day  by  Ticknor  and 
Fields,  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn;  fifteen  thousand 
copies.  The  publishers  dined  with  me;  also  Sum- 
ner and  Greene." 

To  Miss  F .     "December   28,   1863.  .  .  . 

The  Wayside  Inn  has  more  foundation  in  fact  than 
you  may  suppose.  The  town  of  Sudbury  is  about 
twenty  miles  from  Cambridge.  Some  two  hundred 
years  ago,  an  English  family,  by  the  name  of  Howe, 
built  there  a  country  house,  which  has  remained  in 
the  family  down  to  the  present  time,  the  last  of  the 
race  dying  about  two  years  ago.  Losing  their  for- 
tune, they  became  inn-keepers;   and  for  a  century 
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the  Red-Horse  Inn  has  nourished,  going  down 
from  father  to  son.  The  place  is  just  as  I  have 
described  it,  though  no  longer  an  inn.  All  this 
will  account  for  the  landlord's  coat-of-arms,  and 
his  being  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  his  being 
known  as  '  the  Squire,'  —  things  that  must  sound 


This  last  reference  is  to  "  The  Birds  of 
Killingworth,"  which  poem  Emerson  put 
into  his  "  Parnassus." 

The  description  of  the  old  inn  which  the 
poet  gives  in  his  prelude  is  very  familiar ; 


The  Wayside  Inn. 


strange  in  English  ears.  All  the  characters  are 
real.  The  musician  is  Ole  Bull;  the  Spanish  Jew, 
Israel  Edrehi,  whom  I  have  seen  as  I  have  painted 
him,  etc.,  etc." 

From  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  "  Concord,  Janu- 
ary 2,  1864.  Dear  Longfellow,  —  It  seems  idle  to 
tell  you  that  I  have  read  the  Wayside  Inn  with 
great  comfort  and  delight.  I  take  vast  satisfaction 
in  your  poetry,  and  take  very  little  in  most  other 
men's,  except  it  be  the  grand  old  strains  that  have 
been  soun fling  on  through  all  my  life.  Nothing 
can  be  better  than  these  tales  of  yours,  one  and 
all.  I  was  especially  charmed  with  the  description 
of  an  old  Scandinavian  ship-of-war,  with  her  offi- 
cers and  crew;  in  which,  by  some  inscrutable 
magic,  you  contrive  to  suggest  a  parallel  picture 
of  a  modern  frigate.  It  gratifies  my  mind  to  find 
my  own  name  shining  in  your  verse,  —  even  as  if 
I  had  been  gazing  up  at  the  moon  and  detected 
rny  own  features  in  its  profile.   .   .   ." 

From  Ralph  Waldo  fcmerson.  "  Concord,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1864.  .  .  .  What  a  fat  and  sleepy  air 
is  this,  that.  I  have  never  thanked  you  for  the  New 
dear's  Poems,  —  chiefly,  the  'Birds,'  which  is 
serene,  happy  and  immortal  as  Chaucer,  and 
speaks  to  all  conditions  !  " 


but  it  is  so  beautiful  that  we  never  tire  of 
it,  and  it  is  so  important  to  remember 
when,  as  here,  we  are  specially  considering 
the  Wayside  Inn,  that  we  will  read  it  once 
more. 

"  One  Autumn  night,  in  Sudbury  town, 
Across  the  meadows  bare  and  brown, 
The  windows  of  the  wayside  inn 
Gleamed  red  with  fire-light  through  the  leaves 
•  Of  woodbine,  hanging  from  the  eaves 
Their  crimson  curtains  rent  and  thin. 

"  As  ancient  is  this  hostelry 
As  any  in  the  land  may  be, 
Built  in  the  old  Colonial  day, 
When  men  lived  in  a  grander  way, 
With  ampler  hospitality; 
A  kind  of  old  Hobgoblin  Hall, 
Now  somewhat  fallen  to  decay, 
With  weather-stains  upon  the  wall, 
And  stairways  worn,  and  crazy  doors, 
And  creaking  and  uneven  floors, 
And  chimneys  huge,  and  tiled  and  tall. 
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"  A  region  of  repose  it  seems, 
A  place  of  slumber  and  of  dreams, 
Remote  among  the  wooded  hills  ! 
For  there  no  noisy  railway  speeds, 
Its  torch-race  scattering  smoke  and  gleeds; 
But  noon  and  night,  the  panting  teams 
Stop  under  the  great  oaks,  that  throw 
Tangles  of  light  and  shade  below, 
On  roofs  and  doors  and  window-sills. 
Across  the  road  jthe  barns  display 
Their  lines  of  stalls,  their  mows  of  hay, 
Through  the  wide  doors  the  breezes  blow, 
The  wattled  cocks  strut  to  and  fro, 
And,  half  effaced  by  rain  and  shine, 
The  Red  Horse  prances  on  the  sign. 
Round  this  old-fashioned,  quaint  abode 
Deep  silence  reigned,  save  when  a  gust 
Went  rushing  down  the  country  road, 
And  skeletons  of  leaves,  and  dust, 
A  moment  quickened  by  its  breath, 
Shuddered  and  danced  their  dance  of  death, 
And  through  the  ancient  oaks  o'erhead 
Mysterious  voices  moaned  and  fled. 

"  But  from  the  parlor  of  the  inn 
A  pleasant  murmur  smote  the  ear, 


The  music  of  a  violin. 

The  fire-light,  shedding  over  all 

The  splendor  of  its  ruddy  glow, 

Filled  the  whole  parlor  large  and  low; 

It  gleamed  on  wainscot  and  on  wall, 

It  touched  with  more  than  wonted  grace 

Fair  Princess  Mary's  pictured  face; 

It  bronzed  the  rafters  overhead, 

On  the  old  spinet's  ivory  keys 

It  played  inaudible  melodies, 

It  crowned  the  sombre  clock  with  flame, 

The  hands,  the  hours,  the  maker's  name, 

And  painted  with  a  livelier  red 

The  Landlord's  coat-of-arms  again; 

And,  flashing  on  the  window-pane, 

Emblazoned  with  its  light  and  shade 

The  jovial  rhymes,  that  still  remain, 

Writ  near  a  century  ago, 

By  the  great  Major  Molineaux, 

Whom  Hawthorne  has  immortal  made. 

"  Before  the  blazing  fire  of  wood 
Erect  the  rapt  musician  stood; 
And  ever  and  anon  he  bent 
His  head  upon  his  instrument, 
And  seemed  to  listen,  till  he  caught 


The  Walker  Garrison  House,  Sudbury. 


Like  water  rushing  through  a  weir : 
Oft  interrupted  by  the  din 
Of  laughter  and  of  loud  applause, 
And,  in  each  intervening  pause, 


Confessions  of  its  secret  thought, 
The  joy,  the  triumph,  the  lament, 
The  exultation  and  the  pain; 
Then,  by  the  magic  of  his  art, 
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He  soothed  the  throbbings  of  its  heart, 
And  lulled  it  into  peace  again. 

"  Around  the  fireside  at  their  ease 
There  sat  a  group  of  friends,  entranced 
With  the  delicious  melodies; 
Who  from  the  far-off  noisy  town 
Had  to  the  wayside  inn  come  down, 
To  rest  beneath  its  old  oak-trees. 
The  fire-light  on  their  faces  glanced, 
Their  shadows  on  the  wainscot  danced, 
And,  though  of  different  lands  and  speech, 
Each  had  his  tale  to  tell,  and  each 
Was  anxious  to  be  pleased  and  please. 
And  while  the  sweet  musician  plays, 
Let  me  in  outline  sketch  them  all, 
Perchance  uncouthly  as  the  blaze 
With  its  uncertain  touch  portrays 
Their  shadowy  semblance  on  the  wall. 

**  But  first  the  Landlord  will  I  trace ; 
Grave  in  his  aspect  and  attire; 
A  man  of  ancient  pedigree, 
A  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  he, 
Known  in  all  Sudbury  as  "  The  Squire." 
Proud  was  he  of  his  name  and  race, 
Of  old  Sir  William  and  Sir  Hugh, 
And  in  the  parlor,  full  in  view, 
His  coat-of-arms,  well  framed  and  glazed, 
Upon  the  wall  in  colors  blazed; 
He  beareth  gules  upon  his  shield, 
A  chevron  argent  in  the  field, 
With  three  wolf's  heads,  and  for  the  crest 
A  Wyvern  part-per-pale  addressed 
Upon  a  helmet  barred;   below 
The  scroll  reads,  "  By  the  name  of  Howe." 
And  over  this,  no  longer  bright, 
Though  glimmering  with  a  latent  light, 
Was  hung  the  sword  his  grandsire  bore 
In  the  rebellious  days  of  yore, 
Down  there  at  Concord  in  the  fight." 

Then  follows  the  introduction  of  the 
characters  —  the  Student,  the  young  Sici- 
lian, the  Spanish  Jew,  the  Cambridge 
Theologian,  the  Poet,  the  Musician ;  and 
then  the  Landlord  begins  with  "  Paul  Re- 
vere." 

"  All  the  characters  were  real,"  writes 
the  poet's  brother  and  biographer,  "  but 
they  were  not  really  at  the  Sudbury  Inn. 
The  poet  was  T.  W.  Parsons,  the  translator 
of  Dante ;  the  Sicilian,  Luigi  Monti ;  the 
Theologian,  Professor  Treadwell,  of  Har- 
vard ;  the  Student,  Henry  Ware  Wales. 
Parsons,  Monti,  and  Treadwell  were  in  the 
habit  of  spending  the  summer  months  at 
the  Sudbury  Inn.  On  this  very  slender 
thread  of  fact  the  fiction  is  woven.  The 
tales  are  drawn  from  various  sources.  To 
Mr.  Longfellow  belongs  the  charm  of  the 
telling  ;  often  with  much  amplification  and 
adornment.  In  perhaps  only  one  instance, 
'The  Birds  of  Killingworth,'  is  the  story 
of  his  own  invention." 


The  most  sympathetic  guide  to  the  Way- 
side Inn  whom  we  remember,  after  the 
poet  himself,  is  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  Drake, 

—  our  best  guide  to  so  many  of  the  old 
landmarks  of  Boston,  to  so  many  a  recess 
in  the  heart  of  the  White  Mountains,  to  so 
many  nooks  and  corners  of  the  New  Eng- 
land coast.  It  was  fifteen  years  ago  that 
Mr.  Drake  pilgrimaged  to  the  old  tavern, 

—  we  do  not  know  how  often  he  has  pil- 
grimaged thither  besides,  —  and  he  writes 
about  it  in  his  Historic  Fields  and  Man- 
sions of  Middlesex. 

"  It  stands  in  a  sequestered  nook  among 
the  hills  which  upheave  the  neighboring 
region  like  ocean  billows.  For  nearly  two 
hundred  years,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  it  has  been  occupied  as  a  tavern,  this 
ancient  hostelry  has  stood  here  with  its 
door  hospitably  open  to  wayfarers. 

"  In  the  olden  time  the  road  possessed 
the  importance  of  a  much-travelled  high- 
way. At  present  the  house  is  like  a  waif 
on  the  seashore,  left  high  and  dry  by  some 
mighty  tide,  or  a  landmark  which  shows 
where  the  current  of  travel  once  flowed. 
Its  distance  from  the  capital  made  it  a 
convenient  halting-place  for  travellers  going 
into  or  returning  from  Boston.  Its  reputa- 
tion for  good  cheer  was  second  to  none  in 
all  the  Bay  Colony. 

"  '  As  ancient  is  this  hostelry 
As  any  in  the  land  may  be, 
Built  in  the  old  Colonial  day, 
When  men  lived  in  a  grander  way, 
With  ampler  hospitality.' 

"  The  name  of  the  house  was  the  Red 
Horse,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  route, 
belonging  to  the  same  family,  in  rivalry  of 
good  cheer,  was  the  White  Horse  in  Old 
Boston  Town.  The  horse  has  always  been 
a  'favorite  symbol  with  publicans.  How- 
ever tedious  the  way  may  have  been,  how- 
ever shambling  or  void  of  spirit  your  hack- 
ney of  the  road,  the  steed  on  the  hostel 
sign  always  pranced  proudly,  was  of  high 
mettle,  and  of  as  gallant  carriage  as  was 
ever  blazoned  on  Saxon's  shield. 

"  The  Red  Horse  in  Sudbury  was  built 
about  1686.  From  the  year  1714  to  near, 
if  not  quite,  the  completion  of  a  century 
and  a  half,  it  was  kept  as  an  inn  by  genera- 
tion after  generation  of  the  Howes,  the  last 
being  Lyman  Howe,  who  served  the  guests 
of  the  house  from  1831  until  about  i860. 
The  tavern  stood  about  half-way  on  the 
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great  road  to  Worcester,  measuring  twenty- 
three  good  English  miles  from  Boston 
Town- House. 

"  Well,  those  were  good  old  times,  after 
all.  A  traveller,  after  a  hard  day's  jaunt, 
pulls  up  at  the  Red  Horse.  The  landlord 
is  at  the  door,  hat  in  hand,  with  a  cheery 
welcome,  and  a  shout  to  the  blacks  to  care 
for  the  stranger's  beast.  Is  it  winter,  a 
mimic  conflagration  roars  on  the  hearth. 
A  bowl  of  punch  is  brewed,  smoking  hot. 
The  guest,  nothing  loath,  swallows  the  mix- 


or  cider  was  at  the  guest's  elbow,  and  a 
cup  of  chocolate  finished  his  repast.  He 
begins  to  be  drowsy,  and  is  lighted  to  an 
upper  chamber  by  some  pretty  maid-of-all- 
work,  who,  finding  her  pouting  lips  in  dan- 
ger, is  perhaps  compelled  to  stand  on  the 
defensive  with  the  warming-pan  she  has 
but  now  so  dexterously  passed  between  the 
frigid  sheets.  At  parting,  Boniface  holds 
his  guest's  stirrup,  warns  him  of  the  ford 
or  morass,  and  bids  him  good  speed. 
"  Our  modern  landlord  is  a  person  whose 


The   Wadsworth    Monument,   Sudbury. 


ture,  heaves  a  deep  sigh,  and  declares  him- 
self better  for  a  thousand  pounds.  Soon 
there  comes  a  summons  to  table,  where 
good  wholesome  roast-beef,  done  to  that 
perfection  of  which  the  turnspit  only  was 
capable,  roasted  potatoes  with  their  russet 
jackets  brown  and  crisp,  and  a  loaf  as 
white  as  the  landlady's  Sunday  cap  send 
up  an  appetizing  odor.  Our  guest  falls  to. 
Hunger  is  a  good  trencherman,  and  he 
would  have  scorned  your  modern  tidbits, 
— jelles,  truffles,  and  pates  a  fois  gras. 
For  drink,  the  well  was  deep,  the  water 
pure  and  sparkling,  but  home-brewed  ale 


existence  we  take  upon  trust.  He  is  never 
seen  by  the  casual  guest,  and  if  he  were,  is 
far  too  great  a  man  for  common  mortals 
to  expect  speech  of  him.  He  sits  in  a 
parlor,  with  messengers,  perhaps  the  tele- 
graph, at  his  beck  and  call.  His  feet  rest 
on  velvet,  his  body  reclines  on  air-cushions. 
You  must  at  least  be  an  English  milord,  a 
Russian  prince,  or  an  American  senator, 
to  receive  the  notice  of  such  a  magnate. 
It  is  a  grave  question  whether  he  knows 
what  his  guests  are  eating,  or  if,  in  case  of 
fire,  their  safety  is  secured.  His  bank- 
book   occupies    his   undivided    attention. 
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'  Like  master,  like  man.'  Your  existence 
is  all  but  ignored  by  the  lesser  gentry. 
You  fee  the  boot-black,  tip  the  waiter,  drop 
a  douceur  into  the  chambermaid's  palm, 
and,  at  your  departure,  receive  a  vacant 
stare  from  the  curled,  mustached  person- 
age who  hands  you  your  bill.  At  entering 
one  of  these  huge  caravansaries  you  feel 
your  individuality  lost,  your  identity  gone, 
in  the  living  throng.  Neglected,  heavy- 
hearted,  but  lighter,  far  lighter  in  purse 
than  when  you  came,  you  pass  out  under 
a  marble  portico  and  drift  away  with  the 
stream.  Give,  O  publican,  the  stranger  a 
welcome,  a  shake  of  the  hand,  a  nod  at 
parting,  and  put  it  in  the  bill. 

"  Coming  from  the  direction  of  Marl- 
borough, at  a  little  distance,  the  gambled 
roof  of  the  Wayside  Inn  peeps  above  a 
dense  mass  of  foliage.  A  sharp  turn  of 
the  road,  which  once  passed  under  a  tri- 
umphal arch  composed  of  two  lordly  elms, 
and  you  are  before  the  house  itself.  On 
the  other  side  the  broad  space  left  for 
the  road  are  the  capacious  barns  and  out- 
houses belonging  to  the  establishment,  and 
standing  there  like  a  blazed  tree  in  a  clear- 
ing, but  bereft  of  its  ancient  symbol,  the 
sight  of  which  gladdened  the  hearts  of 
many  a  weary  traveller,  is  also  the  old  sign- 
post. 

"  The  interior  of  the  inn  is  spacious  and 
cool,  as  was  suited  to  a  haven  of  rest.  A 
dozen  apartments  of  one  of  our  modern 
hotels  could  be  set  up  within  the  space 
allotted  to  his  patrons  by  mine  host  of  the 
Wayside.  Escaping  from  a  cramped  stage- 
coach, or  the  heat  of  a  July  day,  our  visi- 
tor's lungs  would  here  begin  to  expand 
'  like  chanticleer,'  as,  flinging  his  flaxen 
wig  into  a  corner,  and  hanging  his  broad- 
flapped  coat  on  a  peg,  he  sits  unbraced, 
with  a  bowl  of  the  jolly  landlord's  extra- 
brewed  in  one  hand,'  and  a  long  clay  pipe 
in  the  other,  master  of  the  situation. 

"  Everything  remains  as  of  old.  There 
is  the  bar  in  one  corner  of  the  common 
room,  with  its  wooden  portcullis,  made  to 
be  hoisted  or  let  down  at  pleasure,  but 
over  which  never  appeared  that  ominous 
announcement,  '  No  liquors  sold  over  this 
bar.'  The  little  desk  where  the  tipplers' 
score  was  set  down,  and  the  old  escritoire, 
looking  as  if  it  might  have  come  from  some 
hospital  for  decayed  and  battered  furniture, 
are  there  now.  The  bare  floor,  which  once 
received  its  regular  morning  sprinkling  of 


clean  white  sea-sand,  the  bare  beams  and 
timbers  overhead,  from  which  the  white- 
wash has  fallen  in  flakes,  and  the  very  oak 
of  which  is  seasoned  with  the  spicy  vapors 
steaming  from  pewter  flagons,  all  remind 
us  of  the  good  old  days  before  the  flood 
of  new  ideas.  Governors,  magistrates, 
generals,  with  scores  of  others  whose  names 
are  remembered  with  honor,  have  been 
here  to  quaff  a  health  or  indulge  in  a  drink- 
ing-bout. 

"  In  the  guests'  room,  on  the  left  of  the 
entrance,  the  window-pane  bears  the  fol- 
lowing recommendation,  cut  with  a  gem 
that  sparkled  on  the  finger  of  that  young 
roysterer,  William  Molineux,  Jr.,  whose 
father  was  the  man  that  walked  beside  the 
king's  troops  in  Boston,  to  save  them  from 
the  insults  of  the  townspeople,  —  the  friend 
of  Otis  and  John  Adams  :  — 

"  '  What  do  you  think 
Here  is  good  drink 
Perhaps  you  may  not  know  it ; 
If  not  in  haste  do  stop  and  taste 
You  merry  folks  will  shew  it. 

Wm.  Molineux  Jr.  Esq. 
24th  June  1774  Boston.' 

"  The  writer's  hand  became  unsteady  at 
the  last  line,  and  it  looks  as  though  his 
rhyme  had  halted  while  he  turned  to  some 
companion  for  a  hint,  or,  what  is  perhaps 
more  likely,  here  gave  manual  evidence  of 
the  potency  of  his  draughts. 

"  A  ramble  through  the  house  awakens 
many  memories.  You  are  shown  the  trav- 
ellers' room,  which  they  of  lesser  note 
occupied  in  common,  and  the  state  cham- 
ber where  Washington  and  Lafayette  are 
said  to  have  rested.  In  the  garret  the 
slaves  were  accommodated,  and  the  crook- 
necks  and  red  peppers  hung  from  the  raf- 
ters. Unfortunately,  the  old  blazonry  and 
other  interesting  family  memorials  have 
disappeared  under  the  auctioneer's  ham- 
mer. 

,  "  Conducted  by  the  presiding  genius  of 
the  place,  Mrs.  Dadmun,  we  passed  from 
room  to  room  and  into  the  dance-hall, 
annexed  to  the  ancient  building.  The  dias 
at  the  end  for  the  fiddlers,  the  wooden 
benches  fixed  to  the  walls,  the  floor 
smoothly  polished  by  many  joyous  feet, 
and  the  modest  effort  at  ornament,  dis- 
played the  theatre  where  many  a  long  win- 
ter's night  had  worn  away  into  the  morn 
ere  the  company  dispersed  to  their  beds, 
or  the  jangle  of  bells  on  the  frosty  air  be- 
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tokened  the  departure  of  the  last  of  the 
country  belles.  The  German  was  unknown  ; 
Polka,  Redowa,  Lancers,  were  not ;  but 
contra-dances,  cotillons,  and  minuets  were 
measured  by  dainty  feet,  and  the  landlord's 
wooden  lattice  remained  triced  up  the  live- 
long night.  O  the  amorous  glances,  the 
laughter,  the  bright  eyes,  and  the  bashful 
whispers  that  these  walls  have  seen  and 
listened  to,  —  and  the  actors  all  dead  and 
buried  !  The  place  is  silent  now,  and  there 
is  no  music,  except  you  hear  through  the 
open  windows  the  flute-like  notes  of  the 


their  most  historic  and  interesting  build- 
ing for  the  public  use  and  enjoyment !  It 
would  seem  to  be  an  easy  thing  to  do, — 
it  is  a  thing  in  which  lovers  of  our  sweet 
Cambridge  poet,  and  all  lovers  of  what  is 
historic  and  what  stands  for  true  and  beau- 
tiful sentiment  in  New  England,  should  be 
glad  to  help ;  and  no  memorial  could  be 
conceived  so  fitting,  so  fortunate,  so  at- 
tractive, and  so  impressive  as  this  restored 
Wayside  Inn  would  be  in  the  old  town  of 
Sudbury.  If  there  be  doubt  as  to  the  best 
practical  use  to  which  it  should  be  put,  the 
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wood-thrush  where  he  sits  carolling  a  love- 
ditty  to  his  mate." 

Old  Milford,  in  Connecticut,  at  the  re- 
cent celebration  of  its  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary,  dedicated,  as  a  memo- 
rial of  the  event  and  of  the  founders  of  the 
town,  a  beautiful  stone  bridge  with  a  tower 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  ancient 
worthies.  It  was  a  beautiful  and  fitting 
thing  to  do.  How  beautiful  and  fitting 
and  wise  a  thing  it  would  be  for  the  sons  of 
Sudbury,  as  they  too  at  this  time  are  com- 
memorating the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
birthday  of  their  historic  town,  to  secure 


Sudbury  folk  should  go  to  Deerfield  and 
confer  with  Mr.  Sheldon.  He  would  teach 
them  how  to  do  for  Middlesex  and  East- 
ern Massachusetts  what  he  has  done  so 
well  for  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

But  we  are  not  criticising  the  town  of 
Sudbury.  The  town  has  marked  its  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  birthday  by  doing  one 
of  the  best  things  certainly,  perhaps  the 
very  best  thing,  which  a  town  at  such 
a  time  can  do  ;  it  has  published  a  most 
thorough  and  admirable  history  of  itself. 
It  is  a  history  worth  telling.  Few  of  our 
Massachusetts  towns  have  a  more  interest- 
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ing  or  important  history,  especially  in  the 
time  of  the  Indian  wars.  The  pictures  given 
here  of  Sudbury  Common,  with  the  town 
house  and  the  churches,  of  the  old  Walker 
Garrison  House,  the  only  one,  we  think, 
which  still  remains,  of  half  a  dozen  similar 
garrison  houses  which  once  defended  the 
town,  and  the  monument  in  memory  of 
Captain  Wadsworth,  who  fell  in  the  famous 
right  with  King  Philip  near  what  is  now 
South  Sudbury,  are  taken  from  this  work. 
Let  us  turn  to  the  pages  in  this  History  of 
Sudbury,  by  Rev.  Alfred  S.  Hudson,  to  see 
what  the  latest  word  and  the  Sudbury  word 
is  about  the  old  Wayside  Inn.  We  find 
many  interesting  facts  here  which  the  other 
writers  have  not  given. 

"The  fifth  tavern  on  the  Boston  road 
through  Sudbury,  or  the  last  toward  Marl- 
boro, is  the  old  '  Howe  Tavern,'  or  the 
famous  '  Wayside  Inn '  of  Longfellow. 
This  well-known  hostelry  scarcely  needs 
any  description  by  us.  Pictures  of  it  by 
pencil  and  pen  have  been  many  times 
made,  and  have  variously  portrayed  its 
quaint  characteristics.  But  a  few  facts 
here  will  be  proper ;  and,  first,  as  to  the 
poet  Longfellow's  connection  with  it.  It 
is  supposed  that  he  never  visited  the  spot 
more  than  twice,  and  that  then  his  visits 
were  short.  Once,  in  his  youth,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  he  stopped  there  while  on  his 
way  to  New  York,  to  take  passage  for 
Europe,  and  once,  years  later,  at  which 
time  the  writer  saw  him  at  South  Sudbury 
with  his  friend  J.  T.  Fields,  as  they  stopped 
at  the  house  of  a  relative  of  the  Howe 
family  to  inquire  about  the  Howe  coat-of- 
arms.  Thus  limited  was  Mr.  Longfellow's 
personal  knowledge  of  the  place,  and  even 
when  on  the  premises  it  is  said  that  he 
received  legends  and  traditions  from  a 
source  somewhat  questionable.  The  truth 
is,  the  place  was  early  brought  into  no- 
toriety by  summer  boarders,  who  came 
from  the  suburban  towns,  prominent 
a  oong  whom  were  Dr.  Parsons  and  Prof. 
Treadwell  of  Cambridge.  The  former  of 
these  first  mentioned  'Howe's  Tavern' 
in  verse,  and  from  his  writings,  and  from 
information  obtained  from  others,  Mr. 
Longfellow  doubtless  derived  much  of  his 
materia]  ;  and  about  these  facts  he  ar- 
ranged  such  a  setting  of  romance  and 
legendary  lore  as  his  ready  mind  knew 
to  employ. 

"  But  stripped  of  every  feature  of  romance 


which  may  properly  have  been  given  it  by 
the  great  poet's  pen,  the  Wayside  Inn  is  a 
grand  old  landmark.  It  was  built  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  by 
David  Howe,  who  in  1702  received  of  his 
father,  Samuel  Howe,  a  son  of  John,  one 
of  the  town's  early  grantees,  a  tract  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  land  in  the 
'New  Grant'  territory.  ******** 
The  land  upon  which  this  ancient  ordinary 
was  built  is  situated  in  what  was  called  the 
fourth  squadron  of  the  New  Grants,  and 
was  probably  either  lot  No.  48,  which  was 
assigned  in  the  land  apportionment  in 
165 1  to  Mr.  William  Pelham,  or  lot  No. 
49,  which  was  just  south  of  Mr.  Pelham's, 
and  was  assigned  at  the  same  time  to  Mr. 
John  Parmenter,  Jr.  Beyond  these  two 
lots,  southerly,  was  that  assigned  to  Thomas 
King,  and  adjacent  to  this,  on  the  south, 
was  the  '  Cowpen  Land,'  which,  like  the 
others,  was  a  one  hundred  and  thirty  acre 
lot,  and  joined  the  then  '  wilderness 
lands,'  or  the  territory  of  what  is  now 
Framingham.  These  lots  abutted  easterly, 
on  the  thirty-rod  highway  which  ran  north 
and  south  through  the  town,  and  westerly, 
on  what  is  now  Marlboro.  The  lot  of  land 
upon  which  the  tavern  was  built  was  not 
the  lot  formerly  assigned  to  John  Howe, 
the  grandfather  of  David,  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  165 1.  That  tract  was  lot  No.  16, 
and  situated  in  the  second  squadron,  which 
was  the  north-easterly  one  of  the  '  New 
Grants.'  But  Mr.  John  Howe  may  have 
exchanged  that  lot  for  another,  or,  if  it 
passed  by  inheritance  to  Samuel,  his  son, 
it  might  by  him  have  been  exchanged  or 
sold,  and  No.  48  of  the  fourth  squadron 
bought,  or  it  may  be  that  David,  the  grand- 
son, made  the  change.  As  the  '  New 
Grant,'  though  allowed  in  1649,  and  laid 
out  and  apportioned  by  lot  in  1 651,  was 
not  purchased  of  the  Indians  until  1684, 
great  changes  doubtless  took  place  in  the 
ownership.  But,  however  the  change  in 
this  case  came  about,  David  selected  this 
spot  for  his  home,  and  at  about  the  time 
of  the  gift  began  to  build.  During  the 
process  of  constructing  the  house,  tra- 
dition says,  the  workmen  resorted  for 
safety  at  night  to  the  Parmenter  garrison,  a 
place  about  a  half-mile  away.  *  *  *  *  * 
*  *  *  *  The  safety  sought  was  probably 
from  the  raids  of  Indians,  who,  long  after 
Philip's  War  closed,  made  occasional  in- 
cursions upon  the  borders  of  the  frontier 
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towns.  At  or  about  the  time  of  its  erec- 
tion, it  was  opened  as  a  public  house,  and, 
in  1746,  Col.  Ezekiel  Howe,  of  Revolu- 
tionary fame,  put  up  the  sign  of  the  '  Red 
Horse,'  which  gave  it  the  name  that  it 
went  by  for  years,  namely,  the  '  Red 
Horse  Tavern.'  In  1796,  Col.  Ezekiel 
Howe  died,  and  his  son  Adam  took  the 
place  and  kept  the  tavern  for  forty  years. 
At  the  death  of  Adam  it  went  into  the 
hands  of  Lyman,  who  continued  it  as  an 
inn  until  near  1866,  about  which  time  it 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  an  owner  by 
the  name  of  Howe.  Thus,  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half,  and  by  representatives 
of  four  generations  of  the  Howe  family, 
was  this  place  kept  as  an  inn.  In  the 
earlier  times  this  house  was  of  considerable 
consequence  to  travellers.  It  was  quite 
capacious  for  either  the  colonial  or  the 
provincial  period,  and  was  within  about  an 
easy  day's  journey  to  Massachusetts  Bay. 
The  road  by  it  was  a  grand  thoroughfare 
westward.  Sudbury,  in  those  years,  was 
one  of  the  foremost  towns  of  Middlesex 
County  in  population,  influence  and  wealth, 
while  the  Howe  family  took  rank  among 
the  first  families  of  the  country  about. 
The  seclusion  of  this  quiet  spot  to-day  is 
not  indicative  of  what  it  was  in  the  days 
of  the  old  stage  period,  and  when  places 
since  made  prominent  by  the  passage  of  a 
railroad  through  them  were  almost  wholly 
or  quite  unknown.  In  the  times  of  the 
wars  against  the  Indians  and  French  it  was 
a  common  halting  place  for  troops,  as 
they  marched  to  the  front  or  returned  to 
their  homes  in  the  Bay  towns.  It  was 
largely  patronized  by  the  up-country  mar- 
keters, who,  by  their  frequent  coming  and 
going,  with  their  large  canvas-topped  wag- 
ons, made  the  highway  past  this  ordinary 
look  like  the  outlet  of  a  busy  mart.  Stages 
also  enlivened  the  scene.  The  sound  of 
the  post-horn,  as  it  announced  the  near 
approach  of  the  coach,  was  the  signal  for 
the  hostler  and  housemaid  to  prepare  re- 
freshment for  man  and  beast.  In  short, 
few  country  taverns  were  better  situated 
than  this  to  gain  patronage  in  the  days 
when  few  towns  of  the  province  were  better 
known  than  old  Sudbury. 

"The  region  about  this  old  ordinary 
corresponds  to  the  building  itself,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  Sleepy  Hollow  among  the 
highlands  of  the  Hudson  described  by 
Washington  Irving.     It  is  on  the  edge  of 


the  plain  lands  of  the  Peakham  district, 
just  at  the  foot  of  the  northernmost  spur 
of  Nobscot  Hill.  To  the  westward,  a  few 
rods,  is  the  upper  branch  of  Hop  Brook, 
with  its  faint  fringe  of  meadow  lands,  over 
which  the  country  road  gently  curves.  In 
the  near  neighborhood  are  patches  of  old 
forest  growth,  whose  tall  trees  tower  up- 
ward like  sentinels  in  the  view  of  passers 
along  the  country  road. 

"  Along  the  highway  to  the  eastward  in 
the  direction  of  South  Sudbury,  which 
from  this  place  is  about  two  miles  distant, 
are  still  standing  several  ancient  oaks. 
These  trees  were,  doubtless,  standing  and 
had  considerable  growth  when  lot  number 
forty-eight  was  of  the  town's  common  land, 
and  owned  by  Tantamous  and  others  who 
signed  the  Indian  deed  in  1684,  by  which 
the  new  grant  lands  were  conveyed. 
Beneath  them  Washington  and  his  retinue 
passed,  and  perhaps  Wadsworth  and 
Brocklebank  when  they  sped  in  their  haste 
to  save  Sudbury  from  Philip,  and  a  long 
procession  of  travellers,  since  the  opening 
of  the  way  to  Marlboro  from  the  Hop 
Brook  mill,  has  passed  under  their  ven- 
erable shade.  Soldiers  to  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point,  and  the  various  expe- 
ditions to  the  west  and  north  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary and  French  and  Indian  Wars 
have  halted  in  their  march  as  they  ap- 
proached this  picket  line  of  ancient  oaks 
that  were  deployed  at  the  approach  to 
the  Inn. 

Ancient  Druid  never  worshipped 
Beneath  grander  oaks  than  these; 

Never  shadows  richer,  deeper, 
Than  have  cast  these  giant  trees. 


Monuments  of  earthly  grandeur  — 
Shrines  at  which  the  people  bow, 

Yielding  homage  as  to  nobles 
Of  the  honored  name  of  Howe. 

Like  an  old  baronial  castle 

This  weird  structure  holds  its  place, 

Through  whose  portals  has  departed 
Every  remnant  of  the  race. 

Lucinda  (Brown)  Fairbanks. 

"We  will  now  briefly  state  something 
concerning  the  house,  and  the  family  in 
later  years.  The  structure  of  the  building 
is  quaint.  It  has  a  gable  roof  which  rests 
on  low-posted  walls,  while  L's  extend  from 
the  main  body  toward  the  east  and  west. 
It  stands  by  the  roadside,  facing  the  south, 
while  here  and  there,  not  far  from  it,  are 
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the  huge  trunks  of  decaying  trees,  with 
branches  growing  more  and  more  scant  as 
the  years  pass  by. 

"The  house  was  furnished  with  a  hall, 
the  typical  kitchen  of  a  country  inn,  the 
bar-room  with  its  high  counter,  while  out- 
side and  beyond  the  road  and  nearly  in 
front  was  swung  the  red-horse  sign. 

"  Squire  Lyman  Howe,  the  last  landlord 
of  the  inn  and  the  one  of  Mr.  Longfellow's 
poem,  was  a  man  rather  imposing  in  ap- 
pearance, somewhat  dignified  and  grave. 
He  was  at  one  time  a  prominent  singer  in 
the  Congregational  choir,  a  school  com- 
mittee man,  and  justice  of  the  peace. 
Years  ago,  he  was  a  familiar  object  to  the 
villagers  of  South  Sudbury,  riding  in  his 
chaise  with  the  top  tipped  back,  as  he 
went  to  the  post-office  or  to  visit  the  dis- 
trict schools ;  and  he  fitly  represented,  in 
his  younger  and  more  prosperous  years, 
the  family  of  Howe.  He  lived  a  bachelor 
and  was  the  last  link  of  an  illustrious  line- 
age. As  a  tavern-keeper,  he  did  less  and 
less  business  as  his  years  increased,  and 
finally  the  landlord  died  at  the  inn,  the 
last  of  the  name  of  Howe  who  lived  at  that 
famous  house.  Since  his  death,  the  place 
has  been  a  resort  for  pleasure-seekers  and 
people  of  antiquarian  tastes.  It  has  been 
visited  from  far  and  near,  and  so  it  will 
continue  to  be  as  time  passes  by.  Tra- 
ditions concerning  it  may  gather  and  grow, 
and  treasures  of  colonial  art  may  be  traced 
to  it,  till,  like  the  alleged  articles  of  the 
Mayflower's  illustrious  cargo,  the  origi- 
nal place  of  deposit  could  not  have  con- 
tained them  all.  Indeed,  marvellous  stories 
have  already  been  told  of  the  auction  that 
followed  the  death  of  Squire  Lyman  Howe, 
but  these  stories  are  extravagant.  A  few 
articles  that  were  rare  and  relic-like  may 
have  been  sold,  but,  for  the  most  part,  it 
was  only  a  commonplace  sale  at  the  inn 
when  the  landlord  died.  Probably  the 
house  was  largely  depleted  of  what  it  once 
contained  ;  the  family  never  was  one  of 
great  wealth,  and  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  life  of  the  last  landlord  would 
naturally  scatter  many  of  the  furnishings 
of  the  old-time  inn.  The  piano  that  was 
sold  was  the  first  one  ever  brought  into 
the  town.  Strange  stories  have  also  been 
told  as  to  occasional  guests  at  this  ancient 
'ordinary.'  It  has  been  said  that  Captain 
Wads  worth  here  rested  and  refreshed  his 
men  on  his  way  to  the  Wadsworth  fight ; 


that  here  Washington  stopped  and  Lafay- 
ette lodged.  That  some  of  the  traditions 
are  true  is  probable,  that  some  are  not 
true  is  also  probable ;  as  to  its  connection 
with  Captain  Wadsworth  and  his  company, 
it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  date  of  the 
house  and  the  date  of  the  fight.  That 
General  Washington  stopped  there  is  quite 
probable,  since  he  went  from  Marlboro  to 
Boston  and  dined  at  Weston  with  Colonel 
Lamson  who  commanded  the  Fifth  Middle- 
sex Regiment  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
As  the  Howe  Tavern  would  be  on  his 
direct  route  it  would  be  natural  for  him  to 
stop  there  and,  at  least,  take  a  lunch  with 
Mr.  Howe,  another  of  the  colonels  of  the 
Revolution.  But,  though  a  part  of  the 
traditions  of  the  place  are  improbable, 
there  yet  remains  enough  of  reality  to  make 
this  a  favorite  place,  and  it  needs  no  em- 
bellishment of  fancy  to  give  to  it  a  suffi- 
cient charm  or  make  it  rich  in  rare  remi- 
niscences. The  old  stage  road  that  winds 
its  way  by  it ;  the  double  eaves  of  its 
gable  roof ;  the  old  oaks  hollowed  by  the 
hand  of  time  ;  the  name  and  history  of  the 
family  of  Howe,  —  these,  with  the  notoriety 
of  Mr.  Longfellow's  poem,  all  conspire  to 
give  the  place  a  fame  akin  to  that  of  the 
village  of  Grand-Pre  of  Evangeline.  What 
though  the  tales  of  the  Wayside  Inn  were 
never  uttered  at  Howe's  Tavern  at  all 
under  such  circumstance,  as  the  poet  de- 
scribes ;  other  tales  as  touching,  as  thrilling, 
and  grand,  may  often  have  been  uttered 
within  it.  Groups,  characteristic  of  colo- 
nial and  provincial  times,  often  sat  by  its 
fireside ;  the  inhabitants  of  Nobscot  and 
Peakham  gathered  there  from  hamlet  and. 
farm,  to  sit  and  talk  of  a  long  fall  night ; 
the  stage-driver  and  his  passengers  stopped 
there  for  lodging  or  lunch,  the  marketer 
halted  as  he  was  '  going  down '  with  his 
load,  the  teamster  with  his  ox-wagon  and 
yokes  of  slow  steers,  the  transient  trav- 
eller also,  and  the  occasional  errandless 
tramp.  Such  at  times  were  guests  at  this 
house,  and  found  refreshment  and  shelter 
within  its  time-worn  walls.  Surely,  many 
scenes  of  a  quaint  character  transpired 
there  in  the  years  of  the  town's  early  his- 
tory, and  though  they  have  all  passed 
by,  the  old  house  is  suggestive  of  them, 
and  stands  a  souvenir  of  other  and  busier 
days  on  an  old  stage  road  of  the  town.  It 
recalls  to  mind  an  old  family  of  Sudbury 
and  familiar  events  in  connection  with  it, 
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and  is  a  memorial  of  the  typical  tavern  in 
those  old-time  days." 

Clearly  the  old  Wayside  Inn  is  not  with- 
out proper  appreciation  in  Sudbury  itself, 
and  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  Sudbury 
people  can  be  trusted  to  properly  preserve 
their  precious  possession,  and  in  due  time 
to  put  it  to  the  highest  and  most  beautiful 


use.  The  time  will  surely  come  when 
the  sign  of  the  Red  Horse  will  swing  be- 
fore it  once  again,  and  pilgrims  from  near 
and  from  far,  from  Boston,  Sicily,  and 
Alicant,  students,  musicians,  theologians, 
poets,  shall  gather  in  the  autumn  evenings 
around  its  blazing  fires,  enjoyers  of  a  finer 
hospitality  than  any  known  of  yore. 
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By  Edwin  A.  Start. 


T 


HE  near  facts,"  says  Emerson,  "are 
the  great  ones  "  ;  and  in  that  won- 
derful series  of  epigrams  known 
as  the  essay  on  History  he  shows  how  the 
student  reduces  the  sum  of  human  history 
to  the  units  of  individual  experience,  while 
generalizing  individual  facts,  until  the  past 
and  the  present  meet  together  in  his  mind. 
The  country  newspaper  finds  its  secure 
foundation  on  this  truth.  In  the  life  of 
every  man,  however  widely  read,  however 
travelled  and  cosmopolitan,  there  is  each 
day  a  train  of  facts  that  come  nearer  to 
him  than  to  others,  and  hence  are  to  him 
greater  than  other  facts.  It  is  so  with 
each  community.  Among  its  own  people 
and  their  neighbors  and  friends  there  is  a 
series  of  daily  events  of  more  interest  to 
that  people  than  any  events  outside,  be- 
cause they  are  events  that  come  nearer  to 
the  home  and  nearer  to  the  heart. 

Such  things  are  paltry  and  insignificant, 
says  some  captious  critic.  Perhaps  ;  but 
who  shall  say  that  the  organization  of  a 
Chautauqua  circle  in  Smithville,  or  the 
settling  of  a  new  minister  in  Jonestown,  is 
not  as  significant  a  fact  in  the  world's 
progress  as  an  emeute  among  the  natives 
in  some  far-off  African  colony,  or  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill's  last  speech  to  an 
English  constituency?  Who  shall  decide 
to-day  what  occurrences  of  humble  origin 
and  seemingly  humble  results  are  ultimately 
to  play  a  significant  and  great  part  in  the 
course  of  civilization?  The  story  of  the 
race  is  but  an  enlarged  story  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  character  and  conjunction 
of  its  atoms  determine  the  character  and 
form  of  the  mass. 


Ancient  history  was  comparatively  sim- 
ple, drawn  in  large  outlines,  with  a  few 
gigantic  figures  looming  up  against  its 
shadowy  backgrounds.  The  discoveries 
of  modern  science,  the  vast  increase  of 
population,  have  made  of  modern  life  an 
infinite  complexity,  in  which  there  is  a 
curious  paradox.  The  growing  power  of 
the  people,  while  minimizing  the  promi- 
nence of  special  individual  achievement, 
has  increased  the  importance  of  the  every- 
day life  of  the  individual ;  civilization  is 
not  directed  by  a  few,  but  is  moving  ac- 
cording to  the  consensus  of  the  many. 
So,  as  the  press  has  made  its  place  in  the 
world,  the  country  newspaper  has  become 
the  result  of  a  demand  for  frequent  and 
regular  records  of  the  action,  thought,  and 
progress  of  each  community.  It  has  a 
sound  philosophic  basis  for  its  existence. 
Prophets  of  the  centralization  of  news- 
paper work  fail  to  realize  this,  or  to  under- 
stand the  natural  demand  of  every  indi- 
vidual, which  grows  in  intensity  instead  of 
weakening  as  life  becomes  more  complex, 
for  the  near  facts  which  to  him  are  great. 
This  is  truer  in  America  than  elsewhere, 
because  there  are  no  clearly  marked  and 
separated  strata  in  our  social  organism. 
Every  man  carries  about  with  him  his  own 
ladder  on  which  to  climb  to  greater  heights, 
and  therefore  the  life  of  each  one  has  an 
interest  to  those  about  him,  and  its  success 
or  failure  is  scanned  with  eagerness.  The 
early  history  of  our  American  towns  has 
been  carefully  gathered  into  bulky  volumes, 
often  after  difficult  and  painstaking  re- 
search. The  task  of  the  future  historians 
will  be  greatly  lightened,  for  in  the  files  of 


;so 
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the  local  press  will  be  found  the  history 
of  each  day,  an  almost  inexhaustible  fund 
of  material,  complete  in  every  detail. 

There  is  therefore  a  place  and  an  oppor- 
tunity not  to  be  despised  for  the  country 
newspaper-worker,  and  with  this,  as  with 
every  large  opportunity,  a  serious  obliga- 
tion to  careful,  thorough,  honest  work.     It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that    there  is  no 
better  field  for  an  intelligent,  well-equipped 
man  of  large  sympathies  and  vigorous  per- 
sonality than  the  editorial  chair  of  a  coun- 
try  newspaper;   nor   is    there    a   position 
which  places  upon  a  man  greater  duties  to 
the   community  in  which  he  lives.     It  is 
given  to  few  people  to  stand  on  the  moun- 
tain tops  of  life  and  survey  the  broad  val- 
leys beneath,  while  it  is  the  part  of  many 
to  walk  through  the  valleys,   looking  up- 
ward to  the  hardly  accessible  heights.    The 
editors  of  the  great  metropolitan  newspa- 
pers rest  on  the  heights  of  impersonal  jour- 
nalism, flinging  their  thunderbolts  with  a 
freedom  born  of  almost   entire    personal 
irresponsibility;    and  while    the    thunder- 
bolts are  in  great  part  shattered  on  the 
rocks  below,  the  country  editor  walks  with 
the  multitude  in  the  valley,  gives  the  weight 
of  his  personality  to  the  impersonal  words 
of  his  paper,  which  come  to  the  people  like 
the  warm  hand-clasp  of  a  friend,  measures 
his  words  in  accordance  with  the  peculiari- 
ties of  his  constituents,  and  influences  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  hundreds  where  the 
thunderbolt  of  the  unapproachable   Jove 
strikes  one.     It  was  a  successful  country 
editor  in   a   thriving    Massachusetts  town 
who  once  sagely  remarked  that,  if  he  were 
a  candidate  for  office,  and  must  take  his 
choice  between  the  combined  support  of 
the  metropolitan  dailies  and   that  of  the 
country  press,  he  would  choose  the  latter, 
and   accept  with  equanimity  the  hostility 
of  his  city  brethren.     Every  country  editor 
knows  that  he  was  right.    The  great  dailies, 
so-called,  are  received  in  the  abstract  as 
venders  of  the  world's  news.  Their  resources 
in  this  direction  are  great  and  cannot  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  rivalled  by  those  at  the 
command  of  country  papers  of  limited  cir- 
culation.     But   the   country   paper  comes 
closer  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  at  large, 
it  is  more  thoroughly  read,  and  it  has  an 
influence  the  greater  because  it  is  one  of 
the  subtle,  unrealized,  every-day  forces  of 
life.      Lt  is  held  rigidly  to  account  for  the 
honesty  and  fairness  of  its  utterances.     It 


cannot  palm  off  upon  its  readers  what  are 
known  in  the  slang  of  the  newspaper  frater- 
nity as  "fakes"  ;  it  must  be  reliable  first  of 
all.  Neither  can  it  violate  moral  decency 
to  any  marked  extent  and  prosper,  as  can 
its  neighbors  in  the  great  cities.  In  most 
communities,  in  New  England  at  least,  its 
constituency  is  largely  found  in  the 
churches,  and  will  not  tolerate  vulgarity. 
The  country  newspaper  stands  to  dwellers 
outside  the  larger  cities  in  the  place  of  a 
friend  and  regular  home  visitor  and,  while 
it  is  desirable  that  it  be  bright  and  enter- 
taining, with  no  prudish  avoidance  of  the 
facts  that  are  of  interest  in  the  local  life 
of  the  day,  it  is  essential  above  all  things 
that  it  maintain  the  good  character  and 
good  breeding  that  are  required  of  other, 
friends,  if  it  would  keep  warm  its  welcome 
in  the  home  circle. 

This  I  believe  to  be  the  position  occu- 
pied by  the  country  newspaper  of  to-day. 
Anything  which  bears  so  close  a  relation 
to  the  daily  life  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people  must  have  a  past  and  a  future, 
to  account  for  its  present  existence.  The 
country  newspaper,  like  its  city  brother, 
has  seen  the  day  of  small  things.  The 
growth  of  the  city  dailies  has  been  phe- 
nomenal. They  have  passed  rapidly  into 
the  category  of  great  achievements,  which 
it  would  be  as  futile  as  unjust  to  attempt 
to  belittle.  But  while  these  wonderful  fac- 
tors of  our  civilization  have  had  a  develop- 
ment that  is  the  marvel  of  the  age,  the 
country  journals  have  been  moving  forward 
on  lines  no  less  clearly  defined.  The 
growth  of  the  city  press  was  nearing  its 
high-water  mark  before  the  real  progressive 
movement  of  the  country  press  began.  For 
this  there  is  a  reason.  It  has  been  but  a 
little  while  that  journalism  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  regular  and  honorable  profes- 
sion. But  a  few  years  have  passed  since  the 
journalist  was  looked  upon  as  something  of 
an  adventurer.  The  early  builders  in  the 
profession  were  brave  men,  whom  only  a 
strong  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  calling 
and  confidence  in  its  ultimate  recognition 
could  have  led  on  to  the  achievements 
which  have  given  lustre  to  their  names, 
and  which  rewarded  some  of  them  with 
handsome  fortunes.  In  those  early  days 
the  newspapers  were  few  and  located  in 
the  larger  cities.  The  present  complete 
system  of  newsgathering  on  the  metropoli- 
tan papers  has  grown  up  almost  within  the 
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memory  of  the  younger  men  now  in  the 
profession.  The  work  was  toilsome  and 
the  public  recognition  slight  or  of  a  kind 
not  pleasant  to  receive,  and  few  men  of 
talent  were  drawn  away  from  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  "  three  black  graces  "  or  of 
business  life  ;  and  these  few  were  absorbed 
by  the  city  offices. 

But  the  world  moves,  and  the  newspaper 
made  itself  a  necessity.  Then  came  the 
insatiable  demand  of  human  nature  for 
purveyors  of  the  facts  that  are  near ;  and 
with  this  demand  came  the  country  paper 
to  fill  it.  There  were  country  papers  be- 
fore, but  now  they  began  to  multiply  many 
fold.  Still  it  was  only  occasionally  in  the 
larger  places  that  men  of  strong  character 
took  up  country  newspaper  work,  and  prog- 
ress was  far  from  rapid.  The  growth  of 
the  newspaper  in  importance  and  in  the 
respect  of  the  people  at  large  made  greater 
demands  upon  the  county  press  inevitable. 
The  growth  in  dignity  of  journalism  as  a 
profession  made  young  men  of  education 
and  ability  turn  to  it  more  and  more,  find- 
ing a  singular  fascination  in  its  vast  and  as 
yet  unexplored  possibilities.  And  finally 
the  overcrowding  of  metropolitan  offices 
has  compelled  these  young  seekers  after 
journalistic  laurels  to  turn  for  a  realization 
of  their  ambitions  to  the  hitherto  despised 
country  newspaper,  where  some  of  them 
with  clear  insight  find  a  larger  opportunity 
for  strong,  broad,  intelligent  manhood  to 
develop  itself  than  in  the  specialized,  im- 
personal field  of  city  journalism,  where 
vast  capital  is  required  to  control  a  paper, 
and  where  the  salaried  worker  is  the  slave 
of  his  employer.  Thus  the  country  press 
may  from  this  time  on  expect  to  call  upon 
an  abler  body  of  trained  men,  who,  either 
in  the  printing-office,  in  college,  or  in  city 
journalism,  have  developed  the  qualities 
required  for  successfully  controlling  a  news- 
paper that  is  the  chosen  friend  and  ad- 
viser of  a  few  thousand  people.  The  hour 
of  the  country  newspaper  has  come.  The 
"  patent  inside  "  is  gradually  passing  into 
the  limbo  of  things  which  have  no  right 
to  exist,  and  the  well-edited,  well-printed 
newspaper,  published  in  the  county  seat 
or  business  centre  of  some  small  district, 
is  taking  its  place.  Without  passing  out 
of  the  range  of  neighborliness,  the  paper 
is  making  for  itself  a  field  sufficiently  broad 
to  allow  of  better  business  methods  and 
of  larger  facilities  for  editional  excellence. 


I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  day  of 
small  things  is  yet  past,  but  the  tendency 
is  along  these  lines.  There  cannot  be  any 
such  startling  examples  of  individual  suc- 
cess as  are  seen  in  the  history  of  the  great 
city  dailies,  but  there  will  be  successes  as 
remarkable  in  their  way  as  any  achieved 
by  a  Herald,  a  Tribune,  or  a  World ;  and 
when  the  great  number  on  the  one  hand 
is  considered,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the 
record  of  aggregate  results  will  put  country 
journalism  at  the  head  of  newspaper  prog- 
ress. The  improvement  in  the  last  five 
years  has  been  so  marked  as  to  justify  the 
prophecy. 

It  will  perhaps  be  well,  before  pointing 
out  another  tendency  of  country  journal- 
ism, to  define  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
"  country  newspaper  "  is  used  in  this  article, 
lest  by  taking  the  words  in  too  narrow  a 
sense  some  well-informed  reader  dispute 
the  facts  or  the  conclusions.  I  use  the 
term  "  country  newspaper "  broadly  to 
cover  all  papers  not  published  in  cities 
of  great  size  and  commanding  importance. 
Between  these  and  the  metropolitan  news- 
papers is  a  class  which  differs  in  essential 
characteristics  from  either,  and  may  be 
designated  as  provincial.  In  New  Eng- 
land we  have  but  one  really  metropolitan 
city,  and  there  are  few  newspapers  outside 
of  Boston  that  would  not  properly  be 
classed  as  country  newspapers.  It  would 
be  scarcely  correct,  however,  to  place  in 
such  a  classification  the  papers  of  Worcester 
and  Springfield,  of  Providence,  or  of  Hart- 
ford and  New  Haven.  Their  papers  are 
provincial,  we  may  say,  for  convenience. 
In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont 
the  absence  of  large  cities  of  dominating 
influence  makes  all  the  newspapers  country 
newspapers  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term ;  even  the  larger  state  papers  being 
closely  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
rural  population.  In  this  classification  I 
have  made  no  distinction  between  daily 
and  weekly  papers.  There  need  be  none. 
And  this  brings  me  to  a  noteworthy  ten- 
dency in  the  development  of  the  country 
newspaper. 

As  the  newspaper  has  grown  in  impor- 
tance, the  first  syllable  has  become  strongly 
accented.  It  is  to  publish  the  freshest 
news,  and  all  the  news,  that  the  ambitious 
editor  aims  with  unfailing  industry.  It  is 
this  which  the  public  are  coming  more 
and  more  to  demand  of  their  papers.     To 
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meet  this  growing  want  the  weekly  in 
towns  of  considerable  size  is  fast  becoming 
inadequate.  Occasionally  a  publisher  meets 
the  emergency  in  part  by  a  semi-weekly 
edition,  but  this  is  usually  a  mere  make- 
shift. In  the  West  every  town  that  aspires 
to  be  a  town  has  its  daily  paper.  If  the 
town  has  a  population  of  more  than  five 
thousand,  its  dailies  usually  number  two 
or  three.  The  milder  business  methods 
of  the  East  do  not  allow  journalism  to 
progress  with  so  great  a  rush ;  but  we  are 
fast  reaching  the  point  where  every  town 
of  eight  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants  which 
is  a  centre  of  population  or  of  political  or 
business  activity  must  have  its  daily  news- 
paper, stirring  with  all  its  feeble  and  in- 
fantile powers  to  rival  in  style  the  metro- 
politan press.  This  daily  country  press 
has  a  legitimate  place  in  the  life  of  every 
thriving  community  which  is  large  enough 
to  support  it,  and  its  strength  and  influence 
will  increase  rather  than  diminish.  It  is 
one  step  in  the  progress  of  the  country 
newspaper.  This  is  the  day  of  the  daily. 
News  must  be  fresh  or  it  is  not  news. 
The  people  therefore  demand  daily  papers 
at  home  now,  just  as  a  few  decades  ago 
they  called  for  local  weeklies.  The  tele- 
graph and  the  locomotive  have  succeeded 
the  post-rider  and  the  stage-coach.  The 
daily  paper  follows  the  transition  in  all 
populous  communities.  Weekly  papers 
are  published  in  connection  with  most  of 
these  country  dailies.  The  weekly  edition 
goes  into  the  farming  towns  adjacent  to 
the  place  of  publication.  It  contains  the 
cream  of  the  matter  used  in  the  dailies  of 
the  week,  a  great  part  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  saved,  and  thus,  if  a  daily  can 
be  made  self-supporting,  the  weekly,  even 
with  a  small  circulation,  will  yield  a  hand- 
some profit. 

The  country  newspaper  is  now  under- 
going a  process  of  evolution  similar  to  that 
through  which  its  expansive  city  relative 
has  but  just  passed.  The  ready  print  in- 
side or  outside  is  becoming  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  stereotype  plate,  which  is  far 
preferable,  is  taking  its  place,  and  there 
are  already  signs  of  the  partial  supplanting 
of  that  co-operative  agency  by  the  still 
more  dignified  syndicate.  The  staffs  of 
the  better  class  of  papers  no  longer  con- 
sist of  the  editor  and  a  typesetter.  The 
picture,  made  so  familiar  by  the  humorists, 
of  the  bare  little  office,  with  its  three-legged 


stool,  its  one  pine  table,  its  paste-pot  and 
its  shears,  was  long  ago  banished  to  the 
frontier  of  civilization ;  and  to-day  some 
of  the  more  prosperous  country  journals 
have  offices  that  will  compare  favorably  in 
style  and  convenience  with  those  used  for 
any  business,  —  and  the  tendency  is  toward 
even  better  equipment.  The  machinist  is 
doing  his  part,  and  the  improvements  made 
in  presses,  folders,  and  other  material  for 
the  country  newspaper  offices  are  keeping 
pace  with  those  made  by  the  Hoes,  the 
Bullocks,  and  the  Potters  for  their  metro- 
politan customers.  There  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  trim,  swift-running,  two- 
revolution  printing-press  of  to-day,  with  its 
folding,  trimming,  and  pasting  machine 
attached,  and  the  Washington  hand-press 
on  which  the  editions  were  painfully  pulled 
off  in  days  of  yore.  The  machinist  never 
anticipates  a  demand  ;  he  simply  meets  it. 
The  energetic  work  he  is  doing  therefore 
shows  that  his  country  customer  is  a  good 
one,  and  is  making  large  demands  upon 
his  inventive  and  constructive  skill. 

The  requirements  are  greater  than  in 
the  past.  The  country  paper  comes  into 
competition  with  the  weekly  editions  of 
the  city  papers,  which  are  furnished  at 
phenomenally  low  prices,  and  which  seem 
all-sufficient  to  a  certain  class  of  rural 
readers,  whose  one  paper  must  be  multum 
in  parvo.  To  meet  this  competition  is  be- 
yond the  physical  capacity  of  any  one  man. 
He  must  have  assistance  if  he  would  be 
successful.  The  business  therefore  requires 
more  capital  and  must  make  for  itself  a 
larger  field.  Such  developments  in  one 
paper  force  upon  its  neighbors  the  same 
requirements,  if  they  would  make  good 
their  position.  And  so  the  country  news- 
paper is  becoming  an  institution  that  may 
command  the  best  energies  of  men  of  tal- 
ent and  special  training. 

The  reader  will  recall  so  many  instances 
within  his  knowledge  of  exceptions  to  all 
the  statements  here  made,  that  he  may 
doubt  altogether  the  conclusions  reached. 
Let  it  be  understood,  then,  that  I  am 
writing  of  tendencies  more  than  of  settled 
facts.  To-day  the  average  newspaper  is 
far  behind  its  mission,  but  there  is  no  line 
of  effort  in  which  the  tendency  to  elevate 
so  much  exceeds  that  to  drag  down  as  in 
journalism.  The  shining  lights  are  beacons 
which  lead  the  others  steadily  upward.  A 
thoughtfully   edited,   well    made   up,    and 
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handsomely  printed  paper,  coming  regu- 
larly into  the  sanctum  of  a  less  brilliant 
exchange,  is  a  perpetual  reminder  of  what 
can  be.  To  the  ready  perception  its  bright 
columns  are  full  of  suggestions,  and  form  a 
constant  incentive  to  greater  effort  in  the 
line  of  honest  and  commendable  rivalry; 
while  the  sight  of  a  poorly  printed,  care- 
lessly edited  sheet  is  a  continual  warning 
to  the  man  of  brains  and  well-directed  am- 
bition. The  upward  influence  is  material 
and  constant.  Its  missionaries  are  regular 
in  their  visits,  and  their  sermons  are  in  a 
form  too  distinct,  permanent,  and  forcible 
to  be  lost  even  on  careless  ears.  An  edi- 
tor with  a  conscience  cannot  look  over  his 
exchange  list  without  being  filled  with  a 
strong  desire  to  emulate  the  best  and  to 
do  better  by  his  own  constituency,  —  and 
editors  do  have  consciences,  all  statements 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Let  any  one  who  doubts  this  tendency  to 
better  and  more  thorough  work  in  the  coun- 
try press  look  over  the  files  of  the  great 
dailies  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  ;  com- 
pare them  with  their  descendants  of  the 
present  generation ;  then  make  a  similar 
comparison  between  the  country  newspa- 
pers of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  and  those 
of  to-day,  and  say  if  the  proportionate 
advance  of  the  country  newspaper  in  ten 
years  has  not  equalled  that  of  the  city  daily 
in  twenty-five. 

There  will  probably  always  be  papers 
called  into  existence  for  one  reason  or 
another  in  small  country  towns  which  can- 
not support  papers  of  the  class  referred  to 
in  this  article.  Such  sheets  are  not  really 
newspapers.  These  publications  cannot 
command  the  ability  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  newspaper.  They  have  no 
editorial  opinions  and  are  simply  channels 
for  giving  currency  to  neighborhood  gossip. 
Every  one  has  seen  them  ;  every  one  knows 
them.  They  are  in  no  way  to  be  ranked 
as  country  newspapers.  But  the  paper 
which  has  for  its  field  a  territory  with  a 
population  of  over  ten  thousand  people, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  no  local  mag- 
nate and  no  politician,  the  prosperity  of 
which  places  it  above  bribery,  which  has  a 
force  of  its  own  and  opinions  which  can- 
not be  purchased,  has  a  place  in  the  world 
worth  holding.  Such  a  paper  is  more 
direct  and  outspoken,  less  finical,  less  given 
to  amusing  itself  with  its  own  arguments, 
and  more  to  reaching  directly  out  to  the 


heart  of  the  people,  than  the  metropolitan 
daily  will  be  or  can  be.  Each  in  its  place, 
the  two  give  us  a  superb  newspaper  system, 
a  powerful  engine  of  civilization,  the  work- 
ers on  which  should  feel  the  responsibili- 
ties of  their  calling  as  strongly  as  did  ever 
the  clergyman,  the  lawyer,  or  the  physician  ; 
for  is  not  their  place  to  be  an  equally  high 
one  in  all  future  time  ? 

It  would  be  an  ill-drawn  picture  of  the 
country  newspaper  which  represented  the 
path  of  its  producers  as  strewn  with  roses 
and  always  leading  to  bowers  of  bliss.  If 
I  have  conveyed,  as  I  have  tried  to  do,  the 
idea  that  this  calling  is  a  great  one  and  of 
some  worth  to  the  world,  it  will  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  know  the  working  of 
the  various  forces  of  life  that  its  duties 
must  be  onerous,  its  cares  many  and  per- 
plexing, and  the  very  closeness  of  its  rela- 
tion to  the  life  of  the  people  a  source  of 
difficulty,  requiring  almost  perpetual  read- 
justments of  policy  and  the  weighing  of 
words  upon  the  finest  and  truest  mental 
scales.  Such  is  the  case.  The  profession 
of  journalism  is  a  laborious  one,  requiring 
constant  thought  and  tireless  effort.  It  is 
so  in  the  country  or  in  the  city,  if  success 
of  the  highest  order  is  to  be  achieved. 
But  there  is  this  difference.  The  work  of 
the  city  paper  is  specialized.  Every  de- 
partment has  its  head  and  there  need  be 
no  confusion  of  details,  except  in  the  brain 
of  the  unhappy  managing  editor,  who  must 
bring  into  harmony  the  demands  of  his 
staff  and  the  capricious  appetite  of  the 
public.  The  editor  of  the  country  paper 
is,  with  one  or  two  assistants,  his  own  staff; 
he  must  know  the  public  ;  and  he  has  the 
material  possibilities  of  his  paper  to  study 
always.  He  must  prepare  half-a-dozen  de- 
partments at  once,  keep  "  copy  "  well  in 
hand,  look  after  multitudinous  business  de- 
tails—  in  short,  be  a  veritable  Pooh  Bah. 
His  position  is  not  a  sinecure,  even  if  the 
public  would  let  him  alone  —  but  the  pub- 
lic won't.  To  that  restless,  inquiring  body, 
vaguely  known  as  the  public,  but  con- 
cretely experienced  in  very  definite  forms 
by  every  man  whose  business  is  not  purely 
private  in  its  nature,  he  is  "  the  editor,"  a 
person  whose  greatness  is  respected  by 
those  in  whom  nearness  and  familiarity 
have  not  bred  a  feeling  that  is  far  from 
reverence,  and  who  also  has  to  do  with 
those  who  think  "  the  paper"  is  their  ser- 
vant, to  obey  their  lightest  word.     Now  to 
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both  these  classes  the  "editor,"  whether 
with  a  big  E  or  a  little  one,  must  be  always 
accessible,  whether  they  bow  at  his  shrine 
or  hold  over  him  the  lash ;  and  he  must 
justify  the  respectful  regard  of  the  one  and 
avoid  the  servitude  which  the  other  seeks 
to  impose,  with  equal  skill.  The  world 
asks  much  of  those  who  serve  it.  The 
country  newspaper  serves  its  community, 
and  with  characteristic  gratitude  the  com- 
munity increases  its  demands  with  every 
service  that  is  done  for  it.  The  country 
editor  is  too  near  his  people  to  entrench 
himself,  when  the  storms  come,  behind 
heavy  doors  and  an  impertinent  office-boy. 
He  must  face  wrath  or  flattery  with  equal 
readiness,  and  assuage  or  defy  the  one  and 
absorb  the  other  with  equal  tact. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task,  and  there  are 
times  when  it  seems  to  the  overworked 
editor  that  he  is  ground  between  the  upper 
and  nether  millstones  of  the  public  dis- 
content and  the  trials  of  his  own  office,  — 
perhaps  an  incipient  strike  among  his 
hands,  or  a  costly  disaster  to  machinery, 
or  some  of  the  thousand  and  one  more 
petty  but  hardly  less  annoying  trials  which 
no  one  unfamiliar  with  the  details  of  a 
newspaper  office  can  adequately  compre- 
hend. 

There  is  probably  no  one  who  is  fully 
satisfied  with  any  newspaper.  There  is 
probably  no  man  or  woman  who  does  not 
think  he  or  she  can  make  any  given  paper 
better  than  it  is.  Therefore  there  is  an 
unfailing  spring  of  suggestion  and  advice 
bubbling  in  at  the  outer  door  of  every 
newspaper  office,  until  it  becomes  a  grave 
problem  how  to  protect  the  office  from 
being  flooded.  A  newspaper  editor,  if  he 
is  fit  for  his  place,  knows  better  than  any 
outsider  what  he  can  do  with  his  paper 
and  how  he  should  do  it.  He  should 
know  these  things  because  it  is  his  busi- 
ness. He  studies  his  circumstances  from 
all  standpoints,  and  lays  his  course  accord- 
ingly, liut  some  one  has  a  hobby  and 
wants  more  space  given  to  that,  and  some 
one  with  another  hobby  thinks  the  paper 
could  carve  out  for  itself  a  brilliant  future 
and  secure  a  national  prestige  on  that  line. 
Woe  be  to  the  editor  if  he  yields  to  these 
siren  voices  and  tries  to  accommodate 
every  one  against  his  better  judgment. 
Attempts  to  do  this  have  wrecked  more 
than  one  newspaper.  A  distinct  under- 
standing of  the  proper  policy  of  a  news- 


paper is  necessary  to  its  successful  man- 
agement, and  that  policy  must  be  carried 
out  without  outside  interference. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  suggested 
that  ownership  by  a  corporation  of  other 
than  trained  newspaper  men  is  not  con- 
ducive to  the  health  of  a  newspaper. 
Every  country  paper,  to  command  full 
respect  and  be  independent  in  its  utter- 
ances, must  be  entirely  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  men  who  make  it.  The 
newspaper  business  is  different  from  others. 
It  requires  peculiar  knowledge  and  peculiar 
training  ;  and  a  body  of  stockholders,  each 
with  opinions  of  his  own,  and  the  liability 
to  sudden  change  of  control,  are  dangerous 
to  the  paper's  life.  A  consistent  policy 
must  be  steadily  maintained  in  order  to 
retain  confidence.  A  paper  is  never  truly 
independent  that  is  owned  by  a  corpora- 
tion, unless  one  man  secures  a  controlling 
interest,  and  thus  becomes  virtually  the 
owner. 

Yet  with  all  its  trials  and  difficulties  the 
country  newspaper  has  a  mission  and  a 
future  ;  and  it  is  decidedly  on  the  upward 
road  leading  to  better  work,  better  organi- 
zation, and  better  business  methods.  To 
make  good  its  promise  it  needs,  on  the 
part  of  the  workers  who  create  it,  a  com- 
bination of  literary  and  business  ability, 
special  training,  that  indefinable  quality 
known  as  a  "  nose  for  news,"  plenty  of 
tact  and  common  sense,  unfaltering  cour- 
age, steadfastness  of  purpose,  fertility  of 
resource  —  in  a  word,  brains  and  push. 
Upon  the  frequency  with  which  it  finds 
such  a  combination  in  one  man  depends 
the  rapidity  of  the  progress  of  the  country 
press ;  and  as  one  who  has  faith  in  his 
fellow-men,  I  believe  that  the  outlook  is 
not  hopeless.  Country  journalism  also 
needs,  in  common  with  the  whole  profes- 
sion of  journalism,  a  professional  esprit  de 
corps  that  shall  place  its  honesty  and  purity 
of  purpose  high  above  suspicion,  that  the 
people  may  have  confidence  in  it  and 
with  that  confidence  give  their  regard  and 
their  material  support.  I  could  name 
many  papers  in  New  England  to-day  that 
answer  all  these  requirements.  They  are 
the  guiding  stars  to  better  work  in  the 
future. 

Those  who  are  qualified  for  it  will  find 
the  position  of  a  country  editor  increasing 
in  honor  and  broadening  in  opportunity 
year  by  year,  as  the  class  to  which  they 
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belong  improves  in  quality  and  strengthens 
its  place  in  the  world.  They  will  have 
the  enjoyment  of  human  sympathy  with 
their  friends  and  fellow-men  along  the 
valley  roads,  while  their  city  brethren  take 
pride  in  their  impersonal  isolation  on  the 
heights  and  hurl  their  thunderbolts.  They 
can  live  lives  of  usefulness  and  enjoy  fair 
pecuniary  rewards  for  their  labor. 

Neither  the  city  nor  the  country  press 
will  ever  absorb  the  other.  Each  has  its 
place,  and  they  will  grow  side  by  side ; 
but  confided  more  to  the  keeping  of  the 
country  newspaper  to-day  are  the  saving 


conservative  traditions  of  the  people,  the 
interests  of  the  home,  all  that  comes  near- 
est to  the  best  life  of  the  nation.  The 
great  city  daily,  with  its  cosmopolitan 
character,  and  the  requisition  that  is  made 
upon  it  for  a  bill  of  fare  to  suit  every  one's 
taste,  cannot  care  for  these  interests  if  it 
would.  The  influence  of  its  news  columns 
would  far  outweigh  its  editorial  teachings. 
The  great  law-maintaining  force  of  the 
nation  in  the  future  must  be  its  country 
press ;  for  "  the  near  facts  are  the  great 
ones  "  and  those  that  come  closest  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people. 
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By  Edward  E.  Hale,  D.D. 


II. 


L  — CHOCORUA. 

IT  is  dear  Dr.  Holmes,  always  so  nice, 
who  discusses  somewhere  this  curious 
passion  to  write  which  comes  on  one 
in  a  railway  journey,  after  he  has  travelled 
about  an  hour.  I  do  not  suppose  Sam 
Adams  or  John  Adams  had  it  when  they 
were  thumping  along  in  the  saddle.  So  it 
is  probable  that  Dr.  Holmes  is  right  in  re- 
ferring it  to  some  physical  effect  of  the 
motion  of  the  car,  which  results  in  with- 
drawing blood  from  the  brain  and  setting 
it  in  circulation  elsewhere.  Or  does  he 
perhaps  think  it  throws  it  upon  the  brain  ? 
I  am  not  so  good  a  pathologist  as  he,  and  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  him,  —  which  will 
at  least  please  the  reader. 

For  myself,  I  had  observed  the  fact  long 
ago.  I  remember  seeing  Ward  Beecher 
take  out  his  note-book  and  write  on  the 
Albany  train.  How  often  you  see  women 
with  their  little  books,  perhaps  adjusting 
their  accounts.  And  great  bankers  will 
have  their  clerks  with  them,  and  great  bags 
of  letters,  which  are  filed  and  answered  as 
if  they  were  all  in  Wall  Street. 

Not  being  a  physiologist,  I  had  referred 
this  temptation  to  Satan.  I  had  thought 
that  it  belonged  to  that  general  law  by 
which  one  always  wants  to  do  a  thing  at 


the  moment  he  cannot.  Thus,  at  two  in 
the  morning,  when  he  is  in  bed,  a  man 
thinks  of  the  capital  repartee  by  which  he 
shall  annihilate  Hortensius  in  the  senate 
chamber.  But,  alas,  they  are  not  in  the 
senate  chamber.  They  are  both  in  beds, 
distant  from  each  other.  Or  at  the  mo- 
ment when  you  are  at  the  door  of  a  parish- 
ioner in  i42d  Street,  near  Harlem,  you  re- 
member that  you  ought  to  be  making  a 
visit  in  Jersey  City.  Or,  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  when  there  are  three  feet  of  frost 
in  the  ground,  you  have  such  plans  for  tree- 
planting  as  never  come  to  you  just  on  those 
rainy  spring  days  when  the  trees  should  be 
planted.  I  had  supposed  that  Satan  saw 
that  people  could  not  write  in  the  train, 
and  so  tempted  them  to  do  so,  with  a 
vicious  "  How  do  you  feel  now?  " 

If  this  were  so,  the  modern  world  and 
the  Wagner  car  people  are  getting  even 
with  Satan  and  beyond  him,  as  in  many 
other  things.  Arthur  tells  me  that  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  the  test  of  the 
smoothness  of  the  road  is  as  sure  as  this  : 
The  master  of  a  repair  section  rides  over  it 
with  a  tumbler  of  water  at  his  side,  filled 
within  a  quarter-inch  of  the  top.  If  the 
road  is  so  rough  that  any  water  spills  over, 
he  makes  a  note  of  that  place,  so  that  a 
repair  party  may  come  at  once  and  correct 
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what  is  amiss.  This  is  certain,  that  on 
all  good  roads  you  can  write  intelligibly. 
That  is,  you  can  write  so  well  that  your 
clever  amanuensis  at  home  can  read  what 
you  have  put  down,  and  can  transfer  it  to 
the  typewriter.  So  Satan  is  balked  in  that 
temptation,  as  in  so  many  others.  What 
a  ghastly  grin  he  must  wear  when  he  passes 
Mr.  Eaton's  Temperance  Bar  in  Washing- 
ton Street,  and  sees  the  bar-tenders  from 
the  hotels  taking  their  eleven  o'clocks  of 
coffee  and  sandwiches  there  ! 


As  one  buys  his  ticket  to  go  and  return, 
as  he  thanks  the  friendly  baggage-master 
who  forwards  the  heavy  valise,  as  he  nods 
to  the  officer  at  the  gate,  and  with  a  hun- 
dred others  rushes  to  his  seat  in  the  wait- 
ing train,  one  compares  this  ease  of  travel 
with  the  difficulties  which  the  Pilgrims,  say, 
or  Winthrop's  people  even,  met  in  their 
day.  Now  here  am  I,  —  I  have  been  to 
no  office  for  a  license  to  travel.  I  have 
no  passport  to  provide  because  I  am  going 
to  New  Hampshire.  New  Hampshire 
wants  me  to  come,  the  railroad  company 
wants  very  much  to  take  me,  and  I  want 
very  much  to  go.  There  is  the  whole  of  it, 
—  and  I  go.  If  the  city  of  Boston  grieves 
over  my  departure,  I  see  no  signs  of  that 
grief.  Mayor  Hart  is  not  here,  nor  Mr. 
Ernst,  nor  the  Chief  of  Police  to  stop  me. 

Now  if  Hume  is  right,  one  Oliver 
Cromwell  once  wanted  to  come  to  New 
England  and  to  stay  here.  And  a  certain 
Charles,  King  of  England,  was  so  uneasy 
about  the  number  of  persons  leaving  Eng- 
land that  he  stopped  him,  if  Mr.  Hume  is 
right.  And  that  was  —  not  to  say  is  — 
the  habit  of  feudal  governments.  The 
motto  is,  "  If  a  person  wants  to  do  any- 
thing, stop  him  as  long  as  you  can,  till  he 
forces  you  to  give  him  a  permit." 

Now  the  American  motto  is,  "  Let  a 
man  do  what  he  wants  as  long  as  he  can 
without  hurting  anybody.  Then  stop  him 
if  you  must."  

I  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before 
this  American  rule  impresses  itself  on  the 
managers  of  schools  and  colleges.  A 
shrewd  "  principal  "  in  the  West  once  said 
to  rne  that  it  was  in  the  college  systems  of 
America  that  the  feudal  system  held  on 
longest,  and  that  it  fights  for  its  life  most 
jealously.     How  queer  it  is  that  a  college, 


pledged  to  light  and  truth,  should  be  the 
one  place  which  tries  to  keep  people  out. 
The  whole  system  of  examinations,  the  pre- 
cise day  of  the  month  and  hour  of  the  day, 
fatal  and  absolute,  when  the  student  must 
enter,  —  all  recondite  machinery  of  requi- 
sites and  conditions  and  the  rest,  —  are 
borrowed  from  the  past. 

You  see  on  a  church  door,  "All  are 
welcome."  You  go  up  the  steps,  and  a 
bright,  handsome  usher  greets  you  and 
shows  you  a  pew.  And  this  is  on  any 
Sunday  in  the  year.  But  you  want  to 
learn  something,  and  you  go  to  a  college. 
"  Who  are  you  ?  "  "I  am  John  Brown,  son 
of  Thomas  Brown ;  his  father  was  James 
Brown."  "  Well,"  —  perhaps,  —  "  you 
must  bring  a  certificate  that  your  moral 
character  is  good,  and  a  certificate  from 
your  last  teacher  that  he  approved  of  you." 
"How  if  he  did  not  approve  of  me?" 
"  Then  you  must  go  perish,  for  all  we  can 
do."  "Have  you  got  all  these  things?" 
"Yes,  please,  I  have,"  you  say.  Then 
you  are  told  that  you  may  sit  down  for 
three  days  and  answer  the  questions  they 
have  been  thinking  of  for  the  year,  and  if 
you  can,  you  may  come  in. 

Does  all  this  give  you  any  hold  there? 
Not  the  least.  They  may,  as  they  should, 
turn  you  out  at  the  end  of  forty- eight 
hours,  if  they  find  you  in  their  way. 

Now  no  one  in  America,  excepting  the 
head  of  a  college,  treats  people  in  that 
way.  If  I  want  a  clerk,  I  do  find  if  his 
character  is  good,  and  then  I  set  him  to 
work.  If  he  does  not  work  well  I  tell  him 
so,  and  he  leaves  me.  If  I  have  offices  to 
let  to  lawyers,  I  let  them  to  whoever  can 
pay  rent  in  advance.  I  do  not  hold  an 
examination  to  see  who  will  succeed  at 
the  bar.  If,  as  in  this  Pullman,  I  want  to 
go  to  Chocorua,  I  go  to  Chocorua.  I  do 
not  have  to  pass  an  examination  to  see  if 
I  can  properly  appreciate  Chocorua.  In- 
deed, I  am  afraid  I  cannot. 

The  true  examination  would  be  the 
college  course.  Drop  the  student  mer- 
cilessly if  he  holds  back  from  work.  And 
for  the  rest,  if  he  wants  to  learn,  let  him 
try.  But  do  not  give  him  or  the  com- 
munity the  impression  that  you  are  sorry 
he  has  come,  and  that  you  do  not  want 
him,  as  you  imply  now. 

In  the  great  universities  of  England  this 
rigmarole  is  quite  unknown.  It  belongs 
to  that  mechanical  system  of  education  of 
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which  Jules  Simon  said  so  sadly,  "We 
used  to  prepare  young  men  for  life ;  now 
we  prepare  them  for  examinations." 


All  this  has  been  written  as  the  north- 
ern line  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  takes 
me  to  West  Ossipee  in  New  Hampshire. 
Things  have  a  good  deal  changed  since  I 
was  first  in  this  region.  You  are  to  know, 
dear  reader,  that  nearly  fifty  years  ago  I 
was  the  junior  person  on  the  staff  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  New  Hampshire. 
My  duties  did  not  carry  me  much  farther 
than  catching  trout,  carrying  a  hammer, 
and  occasionally  using  it  where  I  was 
bidden.  My  most  celebrated  discovery 
is  the  discovery  that  there  is  not  a  ledge 
of  mica  on  the  south  branch  of  Israel's 
River,  high  up  on  Mount  Madison,  where 
you  can  split  off  flakes  four  feet  long  with 
an  axe.  Until  I  and  my  friend  Channing 
were  commissioned  to  discover  this  ledge, 
or  to  undiscover  it,  there  was  some  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  its  existence. 

There  is  no  such  ledge,  and  this  fact  the 
world  knows  from  us.  I  have  always  said, 
therefore,  that  I  was  in  at  the  death  of  the 
Great  Diamond,  so  well  described  by  Haw- 
thorne. I  think  I  have  a  few  gray-haired 
readers  who  have  read  Hawthorne's  story. 
But  I  found,  rather  to  my  regret,  a  year 
ago,  that  the  average  reader  of  our  gener- 
ation had  never  heard  of  Hawthorne's  story 
of  The  Minister's  Black  Veil.  I  wrote 
another  version  of  it,  to  find  that  nine  out 
of  ten  people  had  never  heard  of  the  first. 
In  the  same  way  I  once  wrote  some  notes 
on  Robinson  Crusoe,  to  find  that  the  aver- 
age reader  seemed  to  have  known  nothing 
of  Defoe's  own  book,  and  substituted  in 
his  notions  of  it  the  Swiss  Family  Robinson 
of  another  civilization. 

Well,  to  return  ;  we  poked  up  and  down 
these  valleys,  and  are  in  fact  the  discover- 
ers of  Conway  and  its  advantages  to  the 
civilized  world.  I  had  occasion,  not  long 
after,  to  thread  this  very  Tamworth  Valley 
in  which  is  West  Ossipee  ;  but  I  have  not 
been  here  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
now,  instead  of  being  nearly  a  week  on  the 
way,  I  go  down  on  a  railway  train  in  four 
hours,  and  at  West  Ossipee  step  upon 
the  platform  to  see  the  crest  of  Mount 
Washington  white  with  the  snows  of  win- 
ter. 

There  is  a  little  gap  through  the  Con- 


way Valley  where  they  can  see  the  king  of 
all  the  mountains  ;  he  is  white  this  morn- 
ing, against  the  deep  blue  sky  beyond. 
And  here  is  Mr.  Bruce  with  his  span  of 
horses  and  his  stage,  foreordained  to  carry 
me  and  my  traps  to  the  Mount  Chocorua 
House.  In  our  day  we  spelled  it  "  Cor- 
way,"  but  everything  now  has  to  be  trans- 
formed by  an  Indian  philology,  and  we 
have  invented  a  chief  whom  we  call  Choco- 
rua, who  did  or  did  not  fling  himself  from 
the  peak  .which  we  used  to  call  Corway. 


And  this  will  be  a  good  place  to  solve 
certain  doubts  which  may  have  occurred  to 
my  readers  a  month  ago,  as  they  occurred 
to  me.  When  I  spoke  of  the  Piscataqua 
River,  on  which  Paul  Jones's  seventy-four 
gun  ship  was  built,  did  it  perhaps  occur  to 
you  that  piscata  aqua  sounded  like  hog- 
Latin  ?  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  perhaps 
one  of  these  exiled  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
men,  or  somebody  who  had  only  studied  a 
little  Latin  at  the  Charterhouse  or  Win- 
chester, thought  that  water  as  much  fished 
in  as  this  might  be  called  Piscata-aqua  ? 
I  had  a  sad  doubt  on  the  subject,  as  the 
words  left  my  pen,  and  so  I  wrote  to  the 
king  in  those  matters,  —  Dr.  J.  Hammond 
Trumbull.  Here  is  his  very  satisfactory 
reply,  which  I  have  in  my  portfolio,  and 
the  Porchmouth  people  need  have  no  ter- 
rors now  that  Piscataqua  is  not  a  native 
name  which  is  a  little  fixed  over. 

"  '  Piscataqua '  is  good-enough  Indian, 
though  not  of  the  best.  In  the  western 
Abnaki,  Rasle  would  have  written  the  name 
Peskateqwe  '  where  the  river  branches  ' ; 
from  peska,  *  branch,'  and  legoue,  '  tidal 
river.'  An  Indian  usually  looked  down- 
stream at  a  branch,  and  called  it  niketnu- 
tegjue, i  where  the  streams  become  one ' ;  if 
he  looked  up-stream,  he  would  say, '  at  the 
branch  of  the  river,'  or  'where  the  river 
branches,'  or  the  like.  This  form  of  the 
name  gets  badly  twisted  in  its  passage 
through  Algonkin  dialects  and  the  hands 
of  Anglo-American  recorders.  In  New 
Jersey  and  Maryland,  it  appears  as  '  Pisca- 
taway,'  but  in  Western  Connecticut  (Kent, 
in  Litchfield  County),  the  Moravian  mis- 
sionaries, hearing  it  through  the  Mohegans, 
made  it  *  Pachgatgoch,'  and  this  was  finally 
corrupted  to  '  Scatacook.'  In  1859,  an 
aged  Scatacook  squaw  recognized  in  that 
name  the  Mohegan  c  Pisgachtogook,'  signi- 
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fying  (she  looked  down-stream)  '  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers.'  " 


It  is  as  true  as  it  was  in  John  Adams's 
day  that,  when  you  have  a  great  deal  to 
do,  you  have  no  time  to  write  about  it,  and 
that  when  you  have  plenty  of  time  to  write 
it  is  because  you  have  done  nothing  worth 
writing.  To  this  remark  the  only  excep- 
tion to  be  made  is  that  made  above,  — 
namely,  that  when  you  are  in  the  cars  you 
cannot  do  much,  while  you  can  write.  You 
cannot  easily  poach  an  egg,  or  carve  a 
statue,  or  paint  a  picture,  —  though  I  have 
somewhere  a  water-color  which  I  made  on 
the  plains  when  we  were  travelling  forty 
miles  an  hour.  With  that  single  exception 
of  car-life,  John  Adams's  remark  holds 
good ;  and  so  it  is  that  in  the  whole  of 
this  pleasant  visit  to  Chocorua  I  have 
hardly  written  a  word,  either  to  my  dear 
friends  of  the  New  England  Magazine  or 
to  those  who  have  not  yet  received  it. 
Now  that  it  is  all  over,  it  is  clear  that  the 
great  enterprise  of  our  visit  was  the  drive 
across  to  the  big  bowlder.  They  told  us 
there,  and  they  all  thought,  that  it  was  the 
largest  bowlder  in  New  England  ;  but  it 
seems  that  Dr.  Wright,  that  most  interest- 
ing of  lecturers,  gives  an  account  in  his 
charming  book  on  the  ice-age,  of  the 
"Mohegan  Rock"  in  Connecticut,  which 
is  a  little  bigger.  Still,  I  think  our  bowl- 
der, which  is  almost  as  big  as  the  Mohegan 
Rock,  must  be  more  picturesque  than  that 
is,  and  certainly  it  fills  your  notion  of  what 
a  sturdy  and  intelligent  bowlder  should  be. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  absolutely  solid ; 
there  are  no  chinks  or  cracks  in  it,  and  the 
frost  has  not  got  any  hold  on  it.  It  lies  a 
good  deal  as  I  have  seen  the  old  seventy- 
four  New  Hampshire  lie  on  the  mud  at 
Newport  You  can  really  fancy  that  this 
is  a  petrified  seventy-four  of  prehistoric 
times,  keeling  over  the  least  bit  on  one 
side,  but  still  looming  up  in  the  forest 
nearly  forty  feet  high,  nearly  eighty  feet 
long,  and  1  think  about  thirty-six  feet  wide. 
The  walls  are  about  perpendicular,  but  the 
curves  of  those  old  seventy-fours  are  sug- 
gested on  each  side.  Of  course  a  seventy- 
four  would  be  more  than  eighty  feet  long ; 
and  indeed  this  reminds  me  —  as  most 
things  are  apt  to  remind  me  —  of  Robin- 
son Crusoe.  It  looks  very  much  as  the 
picture    looked    of  the   stranded   Spanish 


ship,  where  the  bows  had  been  wholly 
swept  away,  while  the  stern  was  jammed 
in  between  some  rocks  and  remained. 

Professor  Crosby,  who  knows  all  about 
these  things,  has  been  examining  the  bowl- 
der in  the  interest  of  the  Appalachian  Club. 
Now  the  nearest  mountain  from  which  by 
any  possibility  it  could  have  come  is  a 
ridge  they  call  "  Pine  Hill,"  which  is  not 
far  away.  Professor  Crosby  and  his  party 
went  over  there,  to  see  whether  that  were 
the  cradle  in  which  our  bowlder  were  born. 
To  the  great  delight  of  everybody,  it  proves 
that  the  granite  of  Pine  Hill  is  an  entirely 
different  granite  from  the  granite  of  the 
bowlder.  The  bowlder  is  what  we  call 
Conway  granite  ;  the  Pine  Hill  granite  is 
different  in  color,  in  consistency,  of  differ- 
ent make-up  in  every  regard.  You  see  at 
once  that  the  two  have  nothing  to  do  with 
each  other.  But,  by  going  north  two  miles 
from  our  bowlder  to  the  ridge  where  the 
railway  touches,  there  was  Concord  granite 
in  full  force.  There  were  other  bowlders 
which  had  just  been  ground  off  the  south 
side  by  the  ice,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  our  bowlder  was  brought  down  from 
that  ridge,  for  the  Conway  granite  does 
not  extend  much  farther  north. 


II.     CLARK  UNIVERSITY. 

I  had  promised  myself  the  pleasure  of 
going  to  Lake  Mohonk  yesterday. 

All  the  readers  of  the  New  England 
Magazine  who  live  within  five  hundred 
miles  of  me  know  where  Lake  Mohonk  is. 
But  it  is  possible  that  my  friend  in  Apia, 
who  lies  under  a  bread-fruit  tree  and  sees 
the  name,  may  not  be  able  to  fix  the  place, 
more  than  I  am  to  "  locate  "  his  hammock 
precisely. 

Lake  Mohonk  is  a  lovely  lake,  high  in 
the  air,  very  high,  so  as  to  be  quite  cool 
in  summer,  though  it  is  in  the  latitude, 
roughly  speaking,  of  410  30'  36"  on  that 
eastern  coast  of  America  where  the  sum- 
mer thermal  line  is  so  high  —  witness  the 
city  of  New  York  at  2  p.m.  on  the  10th  of 
September. 

The  scenery  at  Lake  Mohonk  is  most 
bold  and  picturesque.  The  anomalies  of 
the  climate  are  such  as  to  tempt  the  most 
curious  variations  in  the  flora.  The  geolo- 
gists are  charmed  with  the  faults  and  breaks 
and  eruptions  and  general  bottom-side-up- 
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ness  of  the  strata.  People  who  are  slaves 
to  climate,  as  I  am,  are  delighted  to  be  so 
high  above  the  sea,  and  to  have  the  air 
tempered  as  it  is  in  passing  from  the  west. 
You  are  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  which,  if 
not  quite  primeval,  looks  as  if  it  were  pri- 
meval to  simple  people  like  you  and  me. 
You  feel  as  if  you  were  at  home,  so  courte- 
ous are  the  arrangements  and  attentions  of 
the  Messrs.  Smiley ;  and  the  life,  while  it 
has  all  the  facilities  of  a  great  hotel,  has  all 
the  simplicity  and  ease  of  residence  in  a 
private  house  with  friends. 

Now,  by  a  fine  illustration  of  what  I  call 
the  system  of  the  twentieth  century,  the 
Messrs.  Smiley,  who  are  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  North  American  Indians, 
arrange  that  every  October  there  shall  be 
a  meeting  in  this  place  of  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  have  most  to  do  with  In- 
dian education,  and  with  the  maintenance 
of  a  humane  system  for  the  Indians.  This 
is  the  Indian  Conference ;  and  it  was  to 
this  conference  that  I  was  to  have  gone 
yesterday,  and  it  is  at  Lake  Mohonk  that  I 
should  have  been  to-day  when  I  begin 
these  melancholy  notes  to  explain  my 
absence. 

But  when  yesterday  came  it  rained  like 
mad,  as  it  has  done  so  often  this  summer, 
my  working  machinery  was  not  up  to  stan- 
dard pitch,  and  the  people  who  have  the 
care  of  that,  thought  I  was  not  fit  to  go. 
So  I  had  to  write  a  note  expressing  my 
regret,  and  at  the  same  time  I  committed 
myself  quite  confidently  to  the  decisions 
which  the  conference  might  arrive  at. 
To-day  has  broken  clear  and  lovely,  in  all 
the  perfection  of  October.  And  so,  here 
I  am  on  the  paternal  railroad,  —  for  my 
father  built  the  road  from  Boston  to 
Worcester,  —  and  yet  I  am  not  going  to 
Lake  Mohonk. 

I  wonder  whether  any  reader  of  these 
lines  ever  tried  the  experiment  of  being 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  That  is 
the  experiment  I  am  trying  to-day.  For 
you  see  that  here  I  am,  with  "  nothing  on 
the  block,"  as  we  say  in  the  orifice,  for 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  except 
Lake  Mohonk.  That  means  that  there  is 
no  engagement  to  which  I  am  committed. 
The  old  machine  has  come  around  into 
good  working  order,  and  accordingly,  at 
breakfast  time,  I  had  simply  to  determine 
what  I  would  do  if  I  were  a  nobleman  of 
the  first  rank,  and  all  the  world  before  me 


where  to  choose.  This  is  what  we  call  the 
"  Duke  of  Northumberland  experiment." 
If  you  will  only  note  that  this  is  the  second 
of  October,  and  that  Senator  Hoar  is  to 
speak  at  the  dedication  of  Clark  Univer- 
sity, you  will  understand  perfectly  well  why 
I  should  have  selected  the  ride  to  Worces- 
ter, —  my  old  home,  —  over  the  paternal 
road,  as  I  said,  with  the  loveliness  of  an 
Indian  summer  day  of  October.  One  can- 
not but  observe  that  those  of  us  who  built 
this  railroad  made  it  smoother  than  the 
one-horse  line  which  took  us  to  Chocorua 
last  week,  and  that  those  who  maintain  it 
have  cars  which  run  more  steadily.  The 
proof-readers  will  thank  us  for  this  when 
they  come  to  translate  our  manuscript  into 

type-  

Clark  University  is  one  of  the  sudden 
creations  which  frighten  the  old-line  edu- 
cators out  of  their  senses,  and  which  Young 
America  does  not  understand.  Here  is 
Mr.  Jonas  Clark,  who  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  have  an  institution,  for  the 
education  of  men,  in  Worcester.  For  this 
purpose  he  made  careful  studies  for  thirty 
years  of  his  life,  and  when  the  time  came, 
he  laid  aside  two  millions  of  dollars  for  it, 
and  appointed  ten  of  the  leaders  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  be  trustees  to  carry  out  his 
purpose  in  the  unexpected  event  of  his 
death. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that,  at  once,  pretty 
much  every  one  said,  "  Why  does  not  Mr. 
Clark  do  something  else?"  To  take  the 
old  proverbial  philosophy,  the  quid  nuncs 
and  the  experts  looked  a  gift  horse  in  the 
mouth.  Nothing  is  more  amusing  to  me 
than  this  habit,  born,  I  rather  think,  of  the 
Quarterly  Reviews  or  other  critical  jour- 
nals. I  notice  that  when  a  meek  little 
preacher  publishes  a  story,  the  general  run 
of  criticism  is,  "  Why  does  the  man  write 
stories?  Why  does  he  not  stick  to  his 
preaching?"  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
little  man  sticks  to  his  preaching,  I  ob- 
serve that  the  same  people  say,  "  Why 
does  he  confine  himself  to  his  preaching? 
Why  does  he  not  try  that  imagination  of 
his  on  writing  stories?"  In  general,  I 
think,  when  an  author  publishes  a  book, 
people  say,  "  It  would  be  better  for  him 
to  stick  to  his  old  line ;  "  or,  if  he  have 
stuck  to  his  old  line,  they  say,  "  It  would 
be  better  for  him  to  try  something  new." 

In  exactly  this  way  Mr.  Clark  has  had 
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his  share  of  comment  from  the  experts  in 
education.  "  It  would  have  been  better 
for  him  to  teach  boys  and  girls,"  they  say ; 
or,  "  It  would  have  been  better  for  him  to 
have  given  his  money  to  somebody  else." 
Now  really,  the  world  has  only  gone  for- 
ward, when  persons  who  could  achieve 
certain  purposes  have  achieved  those  pur- 
poses, and  have  not  tried  to  achieve  the 
purposes  which  had  been  already  achieved 
by  other  people.  The  excellent  fellow 
Smith,  who  made  the  arrangements,  and 
provided  the  money,  for  an  equestrian 
statue  to  Robert  Shaw,  was  once  so  far  mis- 
led that  he  called  a  meeting  of  persons  in- 
terested in  Mr.  Shaw,  to  determine  where 
the  statue  should  be.  Somebody  arose  and 
said,  "  It  would  be  better  if,  instead  of  the 
statue,  you  would  have  a  college  for  black 
people  in  Charleston,  named  in  honor  of 
Robert  Shaw."  Upon  which  Mr.  Smith, 
who  could  speak  perfectly  well  in  public, 
took  the  floor,  and  said,  "  This  is  a  meet- 
ing of  those  persons  who  wish  to  have  a 
bronze  statue  of  Robert  G.  Shaw  on  horse- 
back, on  or  near  the  place  where  he 
commanded  his  regiment  before  they 
marched."  In  exactly  the  same  way,  we 
ought  to  consider  that  persons  who  have  a 
couple  of  millions  of  dollars,  which  they 
choose  to  spend  for  the  public  purpose, 
have  some  rights,  though  we  may  think 
them  very  faint,  to  say  how  that  money 
shall  be  spent.  And  it  is  just  possible 
that  an  American  gentleman  of  large  and 
wide  experience,  who  has  lived  in  all  parts 
of  America,  and  travelled  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  has  been  studying  the  educa- 
tion of  the  world  for  thirty  years,  may 
know  as  well  what  the  present  need  of  the 
people  of  America  is,  as  you  and  I,  who 
have  stayed  in  one  place,  studied  in  one 
way,  and  do  not  know,  on  the  whole,  a 
great  deal  about  the  different  demands 
which  our  country  makes  upon  us. 


It  goes  without  saying,  that  Mr.  Hoar 
u  subsoiled,"  —  that  is  to  say,  that  he  did 
not  speak  of  the  commonplaces  of  the 
subject,  but  went  into  the  eternities,  and 
discussed  the  realities  of  education.  Stan- 
ley Hall's  address,  also,  was  to  me  very 
interesting  and  suggestive.  And  I  was  as 
much  interested  in  the  faces  of  the  fifteen 
hundred  men  and  women  who  were  sitting 
and  standing  in  the  simple  upper  chamber 


of  the  university  building,  and  taking  in 
all  the  statement  —  much  of  it  new  —  as 
to  the  methods  and  objects  of  the  higher 
education.  I  have  said  for  thirty  years, 
ever  since  I  lived  in  Worcester,  that  it  was 
"  a  Western  town  in  the  heart  of  Massa- 
chusetts." There  is  a  certain  snap  or  in- 
tensity among  these  people,  as  they  make 
their  wrenches  and  their  pistols,  the  backs 
of  shoe-brushes  and  the  barbs  of  fences, 
—  as  they  carry  out,  I  am  told,  a  greater 
variety  of  manufacturing  enterprise  than 
any  other  hundred  thousand  people  in  one 
community  in  the  world,  —  there  is  a  cer- 
tain intensity  about  them,  when  you  see 
them  in  an  audience,  which  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  anywhere  else. 

Now,  for  such  a  company  of  people,  to 
be  told  that  here  is  a  university  which  is 
not  at  all  particular  whether  it  has  a  hun- 
dred students,  or  whether  it  has  five,  but 
that  here  is  a  place  where  they  mean  to  find 
out  what  God's  own  truth  is,  so  far  as  He 
permits  them  to  find  it  out ;  that  anybody 
who  wants  may  come  and  work  with  them, 
but  that  there  is  to  be  no  fuss-and-feathers 
about  examining  people,  or  telling  them  to 
work,  if  they  do*  not  want  to  work,  —  is  to 
be  sure  that  they  will  go  home  to  their 
five  hundred  supper-tables  and  discuss  ed- 
ucation and  the  advance  of  our  modern 
civilization  with  a  zest  from  which  some- 
thing will  come. 

The  truth  is,  America  does  not  yet  well 
understand  what  the  teaching  of  men  is. 
We  pour  out  our  money  like  water  for 
schools  for  boys  and  girls ;  and  then  we 
find  to  our  dismay,  that  three-quarters  of 
them  leave  our  schools  by  the  time  they 
are  thirteen  years  old.  But  speaking  in 
general,  when  we  have  a  thoughtful,  in- 
vestigating man,  who  has  come  to  be  two 
and  twenty,  has  the  fulness  of  his  power, 
and  is  eager  to  keep  up  his  studies,  we 
turn  him  out  of  our  college,  and  say,  "  We 
have  nothing  more  for  you."  And  when 
we  have  a  man  who  is  determined  to  de- 
vote his  life  to  educating  others,  we  thank 
him  and  say,  "We  will  make  you  a  pro- 
fessor in  a  college  ;  we  will  give  you  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  while  with  your 
ability,  you  could  earn  fifteen  thousand 
somewhere  else."  And  then  we  set  him 
to  teaching  boys  of  eighteen  the  difference 
between  the  subjunctive  and  the  optative, 
or  showing  them  the  mistakes  they  have 
made  in  their  German  exercises  when  they 
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have  put  in  a  masculine  article  instead  of 
a  feminine. 

Now,  if  a  man  go  to  Paris,  and  have  any 
sense,  he  goes  across  the  river,  into  a  book- 
store, and  they  give  him,  for  five  cents,  a 
little  programme  which  tells  him  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  or  more  lectures  which 
the  first  men  in  France  are  delivering  day 
by  day,  in  one  of  the  great  institutions  of 
France.  This  five  cents  is  all  that  the 
traveller  pays  for  the  right  of  hearing  any 
of  these  lectures.  They  are  the  lectures 
of  men  to  men,  —  of  educated  men  to 
educated  men.  In  this  way  you  may  hear 
Brown-Sequard,  or  Simon,  or  Renan,  tell- 
ing the  best  he  knows  to-day  on  the  sub- 


ject which  interests  him  to-day  and  which 
has  made  him  a  leader  in  his  line. 

There  is  nothing  akin  to  this  now  in  the 
United  States  :  you  can  go  into  the  Senate 
chamber,  and  hear  Mr.  Sherman  or  Mr. 
Hoar ;  you  can  go  to  a  congress  of  archae- 
ologists, of  philanthropists,  of  physicians, 
of  engineers,  and  there  you  can  hear  a  man 
talk  as  he  talks  to  men.  But  with  the 
single  exception  of  John  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, there  is  nothing  as  open  as  this 
University  of  France  to  anybody  who,  any 
day,  may  wish  to  learn  what  he  can  from 
a  first-rate  authority.  I  suppose  that 
Clark  University  hopes,  as  time  goes  on, 
to  do  something  on  such  lines. 
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THE  opening  of  Clark  University  is  an 
event  more  important  in  the  history 
of  the  higher  education  in  Massa- 
chusetts than  any  other  certainly  since  the 
founding  of  Harvard  College,  two  centuries 
and  a  half  before.  A  special  illustrated 
article  upon  the  University  will  by  and  by 
appear  in  the  pages  of  the  New  England 
Magazine  ;  but  it  is  fitting  to  note  at  this 
time  in  connection  with  an  occasion  of 
such  high  importance  to  the  country  and 
to  New  England  in  particular,  what  it  is 
that  this  great  institution,  which  in  one 
sense  so  suddenly,  yet  really  so  slowly  and 
gradually  and  thoroughly,  has  risen  in  our 
midst,  stands  for,  and  what  is  the  spirit 
which  informs  it.  We  therefore  cite  the 
following  brief  passages  from  the  paper 
written  by  the  founder,  which  was  read  at 
the  dedication  on  the  second  of  October, 
from  the  inaugural  address  of  President 
Hall,  and  from  the  remarks  of  Hon. 
George  F.  Hoar.     Mr.  Clark  said  : 

"  When  we  first  entered  upon  our  work  it  was 
with  a  well-defined  plan  and  purpose,  in  which 
plan  and  purpose  we  have  steadily  persevered, 
turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left.  We 
have  wrought  upon  no  vague  conceptions  nor  suf- 
fered ourselves  to  be  borne  upon  the  fluctuating 
and  unstable  current  of  public  opinion  or  public 
suggestions.  We  started  upon  our  career  with  the 
determinate  view  of  giving  to  the  public  all  the 
benefits  and  advantages  of  a  university,  compre- 
hending full  well  what  that  implies  and  feeling  the 
full  force  of  the  general  understanding  that  a  uni- 


versity must,  to  a  large  degree,  be  a  creation  of 
time  and  experience.  We  have,  however,  boldly 
assumed  as  the  foundation  of  our  institution  the 
principles,  the  tests,  and  the  responsibilities  of  uni- 
versities as  they  are  everywhere  recognized,  but 
without  making  any  claim  for  the  prestige  or  flavor 
which  age  imparts  to  all  things.  It  has  therefore 
been  our  purpose  to  lay  our  foundations  broad  and 
strong  and  deep.  In  this  we  must  necessarily  lack 
the  simple  element  of  years.  We  have  what  we 
believe  to  be  more  valuable  —  the  vast  storehouse 
of  the  knowledge  and  learning  which  have  been 
accumulating  for  the  centuries  that  have  gone 
before  us,  availing  ourselves  of  the  privilege  of 
drawing  from  this  source,  open  to  all  alike.  We 
propose  to  go  on  to  further  and  higher  achieve- 
ments. We  propose  to  put  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  members  of  the  university,  engaged  in  its 
several  departments,  every  facility  which  money 
can  command  —  to  the  extent  of  our  ability  —  in 
the  way  of  apparatus  and  appliances  that  can  in 
any  way  promote  our  object  in  this  direction.  To 
our  present  departments  we  propose  to  add  others 
from  time  to  time,  as  our  means  shall  warrant  and 
the  exigencies  of  the  university  shall  seem  to  de- 
mand, always  taking  those  first  whose  domain  lies 
nearest  to  those  already  established,  until  the  full 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  university  shall  have 
been  accomplished. 

These  benefits  and  advantages,  thus  briefly  out- 
lined, we  propose  placing  at  the  service  of  those 
who  from  time  to  time  seek,  in  good  faith  and 
honesty  of  purpose,  to  pursue  the  study  of  science  in 
its  purity,  and  to  engage  in  scientific  research  and 
investigation;  to  such  they  are  offered  free  as  far  as 
possible  from  all  trammels  and  hindrances,  with- 
out any  religious,  political,  or  social  tests.  All  that 
will  be  required  of  any  applicant  will  be  evidence, 
disclosed  by  examinations  or  otherwise,  that  his 
attainments  are  such  as  to  qualify  him  for  the  posi- 
tion which  he  seeks. 
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In  the  government  of  the  university  it  is  our 
aim  and  fixed  purpose  that  nothing  like  favoritism 
in  any  form  shall  be  allowed;  that  everything 
approaching  religious,  political,  or  social  bias 
shall  be  excluded;  and  in  nothing  can  the  friends 
of  the  university  more  fervently  unite  than  in  the 
prayer  that  in  all  times  hereafter  everything  con- 
nected with  its  administration  or  the  ordering  of 
its  internal  arrangements,  and  with  dispensing  its 
advantages  or  bestowing  its  favors  —  either  in  the 
selection  of  officers  or  in  the  admission  of  appli- 
cants for  place  —  shall  be  kept  free  from  this 
baleful  influence.  Experience  on  every  hand 
teaches  us  that  the  moment  these  influences  gain 
a  hold  in  the  councils  of  a  university  the  effective- 
ness of  its  work  will  be  seriously  impaired  and  its 
influence  for  good  weakened  or  altogether  gone." 


President  Hall,  remarking  in  the  open- 
ing of  his  long  and  careful  address  upon 
the  dignity  and  rare  significance  of  the 
occasion,  continued  : 

"  Just  because,  instead  of  the  easy  and  wasteful 
task  of  repeating  what  is  already  well  done  about 
us,  we  strive  to  take  the  inevitable  next  step  and 
to  be  the  first,  if  we  can,  upon  the  higher  plane; 
because  we  must  study  not  only  to  utilize  all  avail- 
able experience  wherever  we  can,  but  to  be  wisely 
bold  in  innovations  wherever  we  must;  because 
there  will  be  indifference  and  misconception  from 
friends  who  do  not  see  all  the  importance  of  our 
work  at  first;  because  there  are  difficulties  in- 
herent in  the  very  nature  of  that  work  itself  as 
great  as  the  work  is  needed,  we  must  go  slowly 
and  surely,  establishing  but  few  departments  at 
first  and,  when  they  are  made,  the  best  possible, 
adding  new  ones  as  fast  as  we  can  find  the  men 
and  money  to  support  them.  We  must  prolong 
the  formative  period  of  foundation,  and  must  all 
realize  well  that  we  are  just  entering  upon  years 
of  unremitting  toil,  in  which  patience  and  hope 
will  be  tempered  with  trial.  But  our  cause  is 
itself  an  inspiration,  for  it  is  in  the  current  of  all 
good  tendencies  in  higher  education,  and  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  what  is  this  day  begun  there 
is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  or  of  fear. 

"  Our  history  begins  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
in  the  plans  of  a  reticent  and  sagacious  man, 
whose  leave  we  cannot  here  await  to  speak  of, 
who  in  affluence  maintains  the  simple  and  regular 
mode  of  life  inbred  in  the  plain  New  England 
home  of  his  boyhood;  plans  that  have  steadily 
grown  with  his  fortune  and  that  have  been 
followed  and  encouraged  with  an  eager  and  grow- 
ing interest,  which  extended  to  even  minor  items, 
by  the  devoted  companion  of  his  life.  Besides  a 
large  fund  already  placed  to  our  account,  he  has 
given  his  experience  and  unremitting  daily  care, 
worth  to  us  large  sums  in  economies  and  resulting 
in  well-appointed  buildings,  a  solidity  of  materials, 
and  a  thoroughness  of  workmanship  which  I 
believe  are  without  a  parallel  in  their  cost  and 
kind  in  the  country.  Not  only  in  the  multifarious 
work  of  the  university  office,  its  methods  of  esti- 
mates, orders,  bookkeeping,  of  individual  accoun- 
tability for  all  books,  apparatus,  supplies,  and 
furniture,  but  in  the  larger  questions  of  university 
policy  without  and  effective  administration  within, 
in  the  definition  of  duty  of  each  officer,  the  strict 


subordination  and  the  concentration  of  authority 
and  responsibility,  sure  to  appeal  to  all  who  have 
the  instinct  for  discipline,  and  which  are  exception- 
ally needful  where  the  life  of  science  is  to  be  so 
free  and  the  policy  so  independent,  in  the  express 
exemption,  too,  of  all  instructors  who  can  sustain 
the  ardors  of  research  from  excessive  teaching  and 
examinations,  in  the  appointment  of  assistants  in 
a  way  to  keep  each  member  of  the  staff  at  his 
best  work,  and  to  avoid  the  too  common  and 
wasteful  practice  in  American  universities  of  letting 
four  thousand  dollar  men  do  four  hundred  dollar 
work,  in  the  ample  equipment  of  each  department, 
that  no  force  be  lost  on  inferior  tools  —  in  all 
these  and  many  other  respects  the  ideal  of  our 
founder  has  been  to  make  everywhere  an  indepen- 
dent application  of  the  simplest  and  severest  but 
also  the  largest  principles  of  business  economy. 

"As  business  absorbs  more  and  more  of  the 
talent  and  energy  of  the  world,  its  considerations 
more  and  more  pervading  if  not  subordinating, 
whether  for  better  or  worse,  not  only  the  arts,  the 
school,  the  press,  but  all  departments  of  church 
and  state,  making  peace  and  war,  cities  or  deserts, 
so  science  is  slowly  pervading  and  profoundly 
modifying  literature,  philosophy,  education,  relig- 
ion, and  every  domain  of  culture.  Both  at  their 
best  have  dangers  and  are  severe  schools  of  in- 
tegrity. The  directness,  simplicity,  certainty,  and 
absorption  in  work  so  characteristic  of  both  are 
setting  new  fashions  in  manners,  and  even  in 
morals,  and  bringing  man  into  closer  contact  with 
the  world  as  it  is.  Both  are  binding  the  universe 
together  into  new  unities  and  imposing  a  disci- 
pline ever  severer  for  body  and  mind.  When 
their  work,  purified  of  deceit  and  error,  is  fin- 
ished, the  age  we  call  modern  will  be  done,  cul- 
ture will  have  abandoned  much  useless  luggage, 
the  chasm  between  instruction  and  education  will 
be  less  disastrous,  and  the  highest  and  most 
sacred  of  human  ideals  will  not  be  lost  or 
dimmed,  but  will  all  become  nearer  and  more 
real.  When  one  who  has  graduated  with  highest 
honors  from  this  rigorous  school  of  business,  after 
spending  years  of  travel  abroad  studying  the 
means  by  which  knowledge  and  culture,  the  most 
precious  riches  of  the  race,  are  increased  and 
transmitted,  and  finding  no  reason  why  our  coun- 
try, which  so  excels  in  business,  should  be  content 
with  the  second-best  in  science,  devotes  to  its  ser- 
vices not  only  his  fortune  at  the  end  of  his  life, 
but  also  years  yet  full  of  exceptional  and  unabated 
energy,  we  see  in  it  not  only  the  normal,  com- 
plete, if  you  please,  a  post-graduate  ethical  matur- 
ity of  an  individual  business  life,  but  also  a 
promise  of  what  wealth  now  seems  likely  to  do  for 
higher  education  in  America." 

President  Hall  surveyed  at  length  the 
special  scientific  work  which  is  being  done 
to-day  in  the  German  universities,  its  ex- 
cellences and  its  limitations,  emphasizing 
the  need  of  the  broadest  scientific  train- 
ing for  the  practical  chemist,  for  the  physi- 
cian, and  for  the  worker  in  every  important 
field  of  our  American  life.  Our  need  is  of 
men  who  are  not  thinking  of  the  most  im- 
mediate results,  but  of  men  who  have  time 
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and  patience  and  devotion  for  a  thorough 
culture.  The  new  university  should  be  "  a 
laboratory  of  the  highest  possible  human 
development." 

"  A  word  so  characteristic  here  that  it  might 
stand  upon  our  very  seal  is  concentration.  Of 
this  our  founder,  in  declining  to  scatter  his  resour- 
ces among  the  countless  calls  from  individuals,  in- 
stitutions, and  causes  from  excellent  to  vicious,  and 
refusing  us  as  yet,  in  the  one  work  he  has  set  out 
to  accomplish,  no  needed  thing,  sets  an  example. 
We  have  selected  a  small  but  closely  related  group 
of  five  departments,  and  shall  at  first  focus  all  our 
means  and  care  to  make  these  five  the  best  pos- 
sible. Neither  historical  origin  nor  the  term  uni- 
versity has  anything  to  do  with  the  completeness 
of  the  field  of  knowledge.  The  word  originally 
designated  simply  a  corporation  with  peculiar 
privileges  and  peculiarly  independent,  to  do  what 
it  chose.  We  chose  to  assert  the  same  privilege  of 
election  for  ourselves  that  other  institutions  allow 
their  students,  and  offer  the  latter  in  choosing  their 
subjects  a  larger  option  between  institutions.  The 
continental  habit  of  inter-university  migration  also 
on  the  part  of  students,  if  once  adopted  here,  would, 
no  doubt,  stimulate  institutions  no  less  than  it  has 
stimulated  competing  departments  in  the  same  uni- 
versity. If  our  elementary  schools  are  inferior  to 
the  best  in  Europe,  and  if  our  fitting  schools  are 
behind  the  French  Lycee,  the  German  Gymnasium, 
and  the  great  English  "  nine,"  it  is  our  universities 
that  are  comparatively  by  far  the  weakest  part  of 
our  national  system.  The  best  of  these  best  know 
that  fifty  or  one  hundred  instructors  cannot  do  the 
work  of  three  hundred  and  fifty;  that  they  cannot 
hope  at  present  to  rival  European  governments 
which  erect  single  university  buildings  costing 
nearly  four  million  dollars  each,  as  at  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  nor  equal  the  clinical  opportunities  of  large 
European  cities  with  poorer  populations  and  more 
concentrated  hospital  systems.  Our  strongest  uni- 
versities are  too  feeble  to  do  justice  to  all  the  de- 
partments, old  and  new,  which  they  undertake; 
our  institutions  are  also  too  uniform,  and  every  new 
departure  of  the  stronger  ones  is  copied  and  thus 
often  enfeebled  by  the  weaker  ones.  When  they 
specialize  among  the  fields  of  academic  culture, 
doing  well  what  they  do,  but  not  attempting  to  do 
everything,  our  American  system  may  yet  come  to 
represent  the  highest  educational  needs  of  the 
country.  In  contrast  with  the  present  ideal  of 
horizontal  expansion  and  the  waste  of  unnecessary 
duplication,  we  believe  our  departure  will  be  as 
useful  as  it  is  new." 

President  Hall  developed  through  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  address  this 
thought  of  the  importance  of  concentration 
in  our  higher  education,  and  proceeded  to 
speak  in  general  of  the  influence  of  foun- 
dations such  as  the  present. 

"  Perhaps  the  most  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive government  reports  ever  made  in  any  lan- 
guage are  those  of  the  English  parliamentary  com- 
missioners on  endowments.  The  first  of  these 
occupied  nearly  nineteen  years  and  fills  nearly 
twoscore    heavy   folio    volumes.       In    all,     about 


twenty-nine  thousand  foundations,  new  and  cen- 
turies old,  large  and  small,  devoted  to  a  vast  va- 
riety of  uses,  good  and  questionable,  were  re- 
ported. The  conclusions  drawn  from  this  field  of 
experience,  which  is  far  richer  and  wider  in  Eng- 
land than  elsewhere,  was  that  of  all  the  great  pop- 
ular charities,  higher  education  has  proven  safest, 
wisest,  and  best,  and  that  for  two  chief  reasons 
—  first,  because  the  superior  integrity  and  ability 
of  the  guardians  who  consented  to  administer  such 
funds,  the  intelligence  and  grateful  appreciation 
of  those  aided  by  them,  and  the  strong  public 
interest  and  resulting  publicity  —  all  three  com- 
bined to  hold  them  perpetually  truest  to  the  pur- 
pose and  spirit  of  the  founders;  and  secondly, 
because  in  improving  higher  education,  all  other 
good  causes  are  most  effectively  aided.  The 
church  can  in  no  way  be  more  fundamentally 
served  than  by  providing  a  still  better  training  for 
her  ministers  and  missionaries.  Charity  for  hos- 
pitals and  almshouses  is  holy,  Christ-like  work, 
but  to  provide  a  better  training  for  physicians  and 
economists  teaches  the  world  to  see  and  stem  the 
course  of  sickness  and  poverty.  Sympathy  must 
always  tenderly  help  the  feeblest  and  even  the 
defective  classes,  but  to  help  the  strongest  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  is  to  help  not  them  alone, 
but  all  others  within  their  influence." 

He  gave  many  significant  statistics,  re- 
lating to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  to 
the  German  and  French  universities,  and 
added  : 

"  Has  there  ever  been  devised  a  form  of  memo- 
rial to  and  bearing  the  names  of  husbands,  wives, 
children  or  parents,  in  which  even  the  smallest 
funds  could  be  bestowed  in  a  way  more  lastingly 
expressive  of  the  individuality,  spirit,  and  the 
special  lines  of  interest  of  the  donor,  more  worthy 
the  dead  and  more  helpful  to  the  highest  ends  of 
life?  Since  the  first  endowment  of  research  in 
the  Athenian  Porch  and  Grove,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  donations  have  borne  tangible  wit- 
ness to  the  sentiment  so  often  and  vividly  taught 
by  Plato,  that  in  all  the  world  there  is  no  object 
more  worthy  of  reverence,  love,  and  service  than 
eugenic,  eupeptic,  well-bred,  gifted  young  men, 
for  in  them  is  the  hope  of  the  world." 

Senator  Hoar,  who  is  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  new  university,  after  expressing  the 
gratitude  of  the  community  to  its  founder, 
said  : 

"  It  would  be  hard  to  state  too  strongly  the 
title  to  public  gratitude  of  a  man  who,  after  a  life 
of  extraordinary  success  in  great  business  trans- 
actions, devotes  the  large  fruits  of  that  success  to 
the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men,  even  if  that  were  all. 
Such  benefactions,  though  hardly  ever  on  so  large 
a  scale,  are  not  unusual  in  this  country.  They 
seem  in  our  day  to  be  the  congenial  product  of 
the  American  spirit. 

"  Certainly  of  all  gifts  for  public  objects  there 
is  none  so  delightful  to  contemplate  as  the  foun- 
dation of  a  college.  With  rare  exceptions  it  is  the 
safest  and  surest  of  all  endowments.  There  may 
have  been  a  few  obscure  cases  where  an  endowed 
institution  of  learning  has  perished  from  the  loss 
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of  its  funds.  But  they  are  almost  unknown. 
These  places  become  the  hallowed  spots  in  the 
eyes  of  nations,  like  the  scenes  of  famous  battles 
or  the  places  where  the  foundations  of  great  states 
have  been  laid,  or  where  great  civic  scenes  have 
occurred,  or  the  dwelling-places  or  burial-places 
of  heroes  or  statesmen.  Pilgrims  from  afar  visit 
them.  Foreign  war  spares  them.  They  survive 
all  changes  of  constitution  or  dynasty.  Inter- 
national law  throws  its  protection  about  them. 
In  the  bloodiest  and  angriest  civil  strifes  men 
'  lift  not  their  spears  against  the  Muses'  bower.' 
Their  pupils,  scattered  over  the  country,  retain  an 
attachment  for  them  and  for  each  other,  which  is 
to  the  college  like  a  coat  of  chain  armor,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  strongest  bonds  of  the  national 
life  itself." 

Mr.  Hoar  referred  to  the  dates  of  the 
endowment  of  the  ten  great  schools  of 
England,  and  remarked  upon  the  fact  that 
the  origin  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  of 
many  of  the  universities  of  the  continent, 
is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity. 

"  But  I  find  [he  said]  an  especial  sublimity  in 
that  purpose  of  the  founder  which  gives  this  in- 
stitution its  distinction  and  peculiarity,  certainly 
among  American  institutions  of  learning.  It 
seems  to  me  very  remarkable  that  a  man  whose 
own  training  and  life,  whose  own  disciplines  and 
successes  have  been  among  what  are  called  practi- 
cal affairs,  who  in  early  life  had  so  well  known  the 
need  of  the  strict  economies  in  which  our  fathers 
in  New  England  brought  up  their  children,  should 
have  conceived  the  plan  of  endowing  an  institu- 
tion where  the  study  of  science  for  its  own  sake, 
as  an  end,  and  not  as  an  instrument,  should  be 
the  leading  object;  that  he  should  have  called 
into  its  service  eminent  scholars  whose  chief 
occupation  is  to  be  research  rather  than  teaching, 
and  should  have  understood  so  perfectly  that 
while  waste  and  extravagance  in  the  smallest 
things  are  not  only  wrong  but  criminal,  the 
costliest  is  often  the  cheapest,  so  the  highest 
excellence  cannot  otherwise  be  attained." 

He  spoke  of  the  value  of  the  companion- 
ship of  scholars,  of  the  power  of  the  mas- 
ters in  education,  and  of  the  unsectarian 
and  free  character  of  the  new  university, 
and  closed  with  these  noble  words  : 

"  Let  no  man  think  that  this  university  is  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  moral  or  religious  character  of 
her  children.  She  will  signally  fail  in  the  judg- 
ment <>[  those  who  expect  most  from  her,  if  the 
truths  to  be  revealed  to  those  who  study  here 
shall  fail  to  beget  a  spirit  of  child-like  reverence 
in  the  presence  of  the  Author  of  all  truth,  or  if 
'  by  the  unlocking  of  the  gates  of  sense,  and  the 
kindling  of  a  greater  natural  light,  anything  of  in- 
credulity or  intellectual  night  shall  grow  up  in 
their  minds  toward  divine  mysteries.' 

"  We  do  not  exalt  science  above  faith  or  intellec- 
tual attainment  above  moral  character.  The  child 
that  has  learned  to  govern  its  will  by  the  golden 
rule,  though  it  can  scarce  count  its  fingers,  is 
higher  in  the  scale  of  being  than  the  astronomer 
who  has  not  learned  that  lesson,  though  he  know 


all  Kepler's  laws  and  have  catalogued  the  stars. 
Our  pupils  will  come  here,  mature  in  years,  with 
characters  largely  formed.  They  will  devote 
themselves  to,  and  be  absorbed  by,  the  pursuit  of 
truth.  They  will  have  for  guides,  companions, 
and  masters  men  who  will  themselves  be  an 
example  and  an  inspiration  to  all  moral  excel- 
lence. There  is  little  danger  that  the  tares  will 
get  into  the  measures  that  are  already  filled  with 
wheat. 

"  Speaking  now  for  myself  alone,  I  have  little 
sympathy  with  that  arrogant  and  disdainful  spirit 
with  which  some  men  who  undertake,  with  little 
title,  to  represent  science  in  this  country,  sneer  at 
any  attempt  to  make  use  of  the  forces  she  reveals 
to  us  for  the  service  of  mankind.  Some  one  said, 
the  other  day,  that  science  was  becoming  a  hod- 
carrier.  I  do  not  see  why  the  term  '  hod-carrier ' 
should  express  the  relation  rather  than  the  term 
'benefactress.'  I  do  not  see,  either,  that  there 
is  anything  degrading  in  the  thought  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  learned  man  enables  him  to 
lift  the  burden,  beneath  which  humanity  is  bowed 
and  bent.  I  do  not  know  that  science  is  exempt 
from  the  divine  law,  '  He  that  is  greatest  among 
you,  let  him  be  the  servant  of  all.'  If  the  great 
forces  of  the  universe  perform  all  useful  offices  for 
man,  if  the  sunshine  warm  and  light  our  dwell- 
ings, if  gravitation  move  the  world  and  keep  it 
true  to  its  hour,  nay,  if  it  keep  the  temple  or 
cathedral  in  its  place  when  the  hod-carrier  has 
builded  it,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  lend 
its  beneficent  aid  to  him  also.  Our  illustrious 
philosopher  advised  his  countryman  to  hitch  his 
wagon  to  a  star.  The  star  will  move  no  less 
serenely  on  its  sublime  pathway  when  the  wagon 
is  hitched  to  it.  I  do  not  know  that  any  arch- 
angel or  goddess,  however  resplendent  the  wings, 
has  yet  been  constructed  or  imagined  without 
feet.  I  do  not  know  that  any  archangel,  how- 
ever glorious,  has  ever  been  created  or  imagined 
without  sympathy  for  suffering  humanity.  I  look 
for  great  advantage  to  the  country,  both  in  wealth 
and  power  and  in  the  comfort  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  application  of  science 
to  the  useful  arts.  But  all  this  is  very  different 
from  the  hireling  spirit,  which  loses  all  interest  in 
the  revelations  of  divine  wisdom,  but  for  the  riches 
she  displays  in  her  left  hand;  all  this  is  very  differ- 
ent from  requiring  of  the  investigator  anything  but 
the  search  for  absolute  truth.  Agassiz,  who  had 
no  time  to  make  money  and  who  knew  the  rich 
treasures  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  mine,  without 
caring  to  take  advantage  of  them;  Henry,  who 
knew  the  powers  of  magnetism  years  before  Morse 
came  with  his  harness  for  the  steed,  are  still  our 
best  examples  of  the  servant  and  teacher  of  sci- 
ence. 

"  So  may  this  university  of  ours,  modestly,  yet 
hopefully,  take  its  place  in  that  lofty  company. 
It  will  be  a  base  thing  if  we  let  it  fail.  Massachu- 
setts in  her  poverty  and  weakness  created  the 
common  school  and  the  college.  She  will  dis- 
dain to  fall  behind  other  countries  in  the  higher 
education  which  the  new  centuries  require." 

The  simple  and  impressive  dedication 
exercises  were  held  in  the  large  upper  hall 
of  the  principal  university  building,  in  the 
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presence  of  an  audience  of  1500  people. 
The  Worcester  Spy  on  the  following  morn- 
ing commented  as  follows  : 

"Though  Clark  University  is  designed  for  the 
advantage  of  the  whole  country  and  its  fame  is 
destined  to  reach  other  lands  beyond  the  sea,  if 
its  munificent  endowment  indicates  the  liberality 
with  which  it  is  to  be  sustained,  yet  the  dedication 
was  a  sort  of  neighborly  gathering.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  President  Hall,  there  was  not  a  speaker 
who  had  not  been  at  some  time  identified  with 
the  history  and  progress  of  the  city  of  Worcester. 
That  all  should  be  men  of  national  reputation,  in 
the  law,  in  the  army,  in  theology,  in  literature,  in 
statecraft,  or  whatever  their  occupation,  is  a  boast 


that  could  hardly  be  made  upon  a  similar  public 
occasion  by  any  other  city  of  similar  size  in  the 
land;  The  utterances  of  Judge  Devens,  Senator 
Hoar,  Rev.  Dr.  Hale,  and  Minister  Washburn,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  founder  and  of  President  Hall, 
were  apt  and  interesting,  not  only  as  speeches,  but 
as  indications  of  the  dignity  of  the  work  about  to 
begin.  The  high  standing  of  the  president  of  the 
university  and  the  ability  of  the  professors  who 
surround  him,  the  high  and  unique  purposes  of 
the  university  and  the  completeness  of  its  destined 
equipment  have  already  attracted  the  notice  of 
students  and  educators  in  a  degree  very  unusual 
for  a  new  educational  institution.  For  the  future 
of  the  university  so  happily  endowed,  there  can  be 
only  honorable  fame  and  the  broadest  usefulness." 


WASHINGTON'S    VISIT    TO    NEW    ENGLAND   IN    1789. 


JUST  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  1789, 
the  first  number  of  a  new  magazine 
appeared  in  Boston  —  The  Massa- 
chusetts Magazine.  It  was  devoted  to 
"  Poetry,  Musick,  Biography,  History, 
Physick,  Geography,  Morality,  Criticism, 
Philosophy,  Mathematicks,  Agriculture, 
Architecture,  Chymistry,  Novels,  Tales, 
Romances,  Translations,  News,  Marriages, 
Deaths,  Meteorological  Observations,  &c. 
&c."  It  was  "  Printed  at  Boston,  by 
Isaiah  Thomas  and  Ebenezer  T.  Andrews. 
Sold  at  their  Bookstore,  No.  45,  Newbury 
Street,  and  by  said  Thomas  at  his  Book- 
store in  Worcester,  by  whom  Subscriptions 
for  this  Work  are  received."  It  was  an 
illustrated  magazine,  to  the  extent  at  least 
of  providing  each  number  with  a  frontis- 
piece. These  pictures  were  sometimes 
sentimental,  —  the  frontispiece  to  the  first 
number  was  "  a  striking  representation " 
of  "  Domestick  Reconciliation,"  —  but 
oftener  views  of  public  buildings,  oftenest 
of  places  in  Boston.  Boston  Light  House, 
Faneuil  Hall,  Castle  William,  the  Seat  of 
his  Excellency  John  Hancock,  Esqr.,  the 
Baptist  Meeting  House  in  Providence,  and 
"  that  beautiful  structure,"  Charles  River 
Bridge,  are  subjects  delineated  in  a  way 
most  interesting  to  the  antiquarian.  A 
view  of  the  Bastile  and  a  portrait  of 
Necker  bear  witness  to  the  interest  in  the 
exciting  events  in  France  ;  and  a  view  of 
the  Federal  Edifice  in  New  York  follows 
hard  upon  the  news  of  the  inauguration  of 
Washington. 


For  this  Massachusetts  Magazine  printed 
"the  news,"  with  the  rest,  as  a  monthly 
magazine  could  do  in  those  days  not  at  all 
absurdly  —  devoting  to  it  a  department 
which  it  called  "The  Gazette."  This 
Gazette  covered  in  its  way  Domestic  Oc- 
currences, Marriages,  Deaths,  Meteorologi- 
cal Observations,  and,  upon  occasion,  other 
things.  It  noticed  the  important  appoint- 
ments to  orifice — in  October  that  "the 
President  has  been  pleased,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
the  following  appointments,  viz.,  Hon. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State ; 
Hon.  Edmund  Randolph,  Attorney-Gen- 
eral ;  Hon.  Samuel  Osgood,  Postmaster- 
General;  William  Carmichael,  Esq.,  Charge 
des  Affaires  from  the  United  States  to  the 
court  of  Spain ;  Hon.  John  Jay,  Chief 
Justice,"  etc. ;  and  altogether  it  is  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting  and  valuable 
department  of  the  magazine  to  the  reader 
of  this  century  afterwards. 

In  October,  1789,  President  Washington 
made  a  tour  through  New  England,  arriv- 
ing in  Boston,  Saturday,  October  24,  and 
remaining  until  the  29th,  when  he  departed 
for  Cambridge,  Salem,  and  Portsmouth. 
The  Massachusetts  Magazine,  in  its  Ga- 
zette for  October,  gives  a  full  account  of 
the  journey,  and  especially  of  the  reception 
in  Boston,  affording  so  good  a  picture  of 
the  public  life  of  the  time  as  to  be  well 
worth  reading  now  as  we  are  commemo- 
rating in  New  England  the  centennial  of 
the  event. 
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"  On  Thursday  morning  the  15th  instant,  The 
President  of  the  United  States  sat  off  from  the 
city  of  Newyork,  the  seat  of  Federal  Government, 
on  a  visit  to  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts and  Newhampshire,  attended  by  Mr.  Lear  and 
Maj.  Jackson,  his  Secretaries. 

Whenever  an  occasion  presents  itself,  in  which 
the  People  of  the  United  States  can  testify  to  dis- 
tinguished worth  and  merit,  their  respect  and  es- 
teem —  they  have  never  been  known  to  let  it  pass 
unimproved.  —  What  then  were  to  be  expected 
from  them,  when  an  opportunity  offered  of  per- 
sonally paying  these  tributes  to  a  Man,  in  whose 
character,  whatever  is  Great  and  Good  —  whatever 
dignities  and  adorns  human  nature,  are  so  happily 
united?  All  that  a  grateful  People  could  pay. 
And  all  this  has  been  paid. 

In  every  part  of  the  country  through  which  our 
beloved  President  has  passed,  the  roads  have  been 
lined  with  citizens,  to  hail  him  welcome  —  and  the 
military  have  escorted  him  from  place  to  place. 
Particularly  to  relate  these  grateful  testimonials  is 
impossible  from  their  number. 

In  Connecticut,  we  learn,  besides  the  sponta- 
neous gratulations  of  the  People  and  honours  of 
the  Military,  the  Governour  and  Assistants  of  the 
State  met  him  20  miles  from  Newhaven,  into  which 
city  he  was  conducted  by  the  Members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  which  was  then  in  session,  who  re- 
spectfully addressed  him. 

In  this  state,  the  same  feelings  have  excited 
similar  demonstrations  of  esteem  and  respect. 

At  Worcester  a  number  of  respectable  citizens, 
about  forty,  paraded  before  sunrise,  on  Friday,  on 
horseback,  and  went  as  far  as  Leicester  line  to 
welcome  him,  and  escorted  him  into  that  town. 
The  Worcester  company  of  Artillery,  commanded 
by  Major  Treadwell,  were  already  assembled.  On 
notice  being  given  that  the  President  was  approach- 
ing, five  cannon  were  fired,  for  the  five  Newengland 
States;  three  for  the  three  in  the  union  —  one  for 
Vermont,  which  will  speedily  be  admitted  —  and 
one  as  a  call  for  Rhodeisland  to  be  ready  before 
it  be  too  late.  When  the  President  arrived  in  sight 
of  the  meeting  house,  eleven  cannon  were  fired. 
He  viewed  with  attention  the  artillery  company  as 
he.  passed,  and  expressed  to  the  inhabitants  his 
sense  of  the  honour  done  him  —  He  stopped  at 
the  United  States  Arms,  and  breakfasted,  and  then 
proceeded  on  his  journey  —  To  gratify  the  inhabi- 
tants he  politely  passed  through  the  town  on  horse- 
back, dressed  in  a  brown  suit,  and  pleasure  glowed 
in  every  countenance  —  eleven  cannon  were  again 
fired  — The  gentlemen  of  the  town  escorted  him 
a  few  miles,  when  they  took  their  leave. 

At  the  line  in  Marlborough  he  was  met  by  Capt. 
Rice's  company  of  horse,  well  mounted,  and  in 
complete  uniform;  they  escorted  him  to  Capt. 
Williams's  tavern,  where  he  was  met  by  the  mar- 
shal of  this  district,  and  where  he  dined;  and 
from  thence  to  Capt.  Flagg's  in  Weston,  where  he 
Lodged  and  breakfasted  next  morning,  when  Capt. 
Fuller's  company  of  horse  met  him  and  escorted 
him  to  Cambridge.  He  was  saluted  by  the  Water- 
town  Artillery  as  he  passed.  lie  stopped  about 
an  hour  at  the  seat  he  formerly  occupied,  when 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  American  army.  Gen- 
eral lirooks  had  mustered  and  paraded  on  Cam- 
bridge common,  about  IOOO  of  the  neighbouring 
militia,  all   in   complete   uniform  and   equipment. 


They  saluted  the  President,  who  was  on  horseback, 
as  he  passed  them. 

His  Excellency  the  Governour,  on  the  first  infor- 
mation of  the  intention  of  The  President,  issued 
his  orders  for  paying  every  military  honour  to  the 
illustrious  visitant  —  gave  him  a  cordial  invitation 
to  his  house  —  and  requested  his  Honour  the  Lieu- 
tenantgovernour  and  the  Council  to  meet  him  at 
Cambridge,  and  accompany  him  into  the  capital. 

Not  less  grateful  than  their  fellow  countrymen, 
are  the  citizens  of  the  town  of  Boston.  As  soon 
as  a  confirmation  of  The  President's  intention  was 
received,  a  Committee  was  immediately  appointed 
to  draft  an  Address  to  be  presented  to  him,  in  be- 
half of  the  town,  by  the  Selectmen. 

The  necessary  arrangements  having  been  planned 
and  executed  by  a  Committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  and  information  having  been  received, 
that  The  President  would  enter  the  town  on  Sat- 
urday at  noon,  at  ten  o'clock  the  inhabitants  assem- 
bled and  formed  their  PROCESSION  in  the  Mall 
—  from  whence,  preceded  by  the  Band  of  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty's  squadron  —  they  proceeded  to 
the  Fortification — where  his  Excellency  the  gov- 
ernour had  previously  ordered  the  several  military 
corps  of  this  metropolis  to  parade.  —  On  the  ar- 
rival of  the  head  of  the  Procession  at  the  entrance 
of  the  town  —  the  whole  were  ordered  to  halt  — 
to  open  ranks,  and  face  inwards  —  which  being 
done,  an  avenue  was  formed,  which  reached  from 
the  neck  to  the  Statehouse,  for  The  President,  &c. 
to  pass  through.  At  one  o'clock,  The  President's 
approach  was  announced  by  federal  discharges  from 
Capt.  Warner's  artillery  at  Roxbury —  from  the 
Dorchester  artillery  posted  on  the  celebrated  heights 
of  that  town  —  from  Capt.  Johnson's  artillery  at 
the  entrance  of  the  town  —  and  from  Castle  Wil- 
liam; by  a  royal  salute  from  the  ships  of  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty's  squadron,  and  by  the  ringing 
of  all  the  bells. 

After  the  Selectmen  had  waited  on  The  Presi- 
dent —  expressed  to  him  the  pleasure  the  citizens 
enjoyed  on  his  arrival  —  and  gave  a  hearty  wel- 
come, 

The    PROCESSION 

Into  town,  was  in  the  following  order. 

MILITAR  Y. 

Commanded  by  Col.  Bradford  — 

Independent  Light  Infantry  —  under  Major  Otis. 

Independent     Fusiliers  —  under     Capt.     Lieut. 

Laughton. 

Capt.  Johnson's  Artillery. 

Independent  Cadets  —  under  Major  Scollay. 

Musick. 


THE    CIVIL. 


SELECTMEN,  and  Townclerk. 

Deputy  Sheriffs. 

Sheriffs  of  Suffolk  and  Middlesex,  on  horseback. 

The  Council,  and 

The  Lieutenantgovernour,  in  carriages. 

The  Marshal  of  Massachusetts  district. 

The  President. 

On  an  elegant  white  Horse,  attended  by 

Major  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Lear, 

his  Secretaries. 
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The  VICEPRESIDENT. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Bowdoin,  and  others,  in  two  car- 
riages. 
Committee  of  Arrangements. 
Comissarygeneral,  and  Treasurer  of  the  State. 
Representatives. 
Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

Town  Treasurer. 
Magistrates  of  the  town. 
Consul  of  Holland. 
Rev.  Clergy  of  this,  and  other  towns. 
Lawyers  and  Physicians. 
Merchants  and  Traders, 
Preceded  by  John  Coffin  Jones,  Esq.  carrying  a 
Flag  —  The  Device  —  A  quay,  with  a  ship  com- 
ing in,  and  another  loading.     Motto  —  Gener- 
ous commerce   binds   the    nations   by  a  golden 
chain. 

Marine  Society, 
Preceded  by  Capt.  Dunn,  with  a  flag.    The  device 
—  A   ship  passing  the   Lighthouse   and  a  boat 
going  to  her. 

Masters  of  Vessels. 
Revenue  Officers. 
Officers  of  the  late  American  Army,  preceded  by 
Dr.   Eustis,  carrying  a   Flag,  with  the   Union 
Cockade. 

Strangers. 

Then  followed  the  Artizans,  Tradesmen,  and  Man- 
ufacturers, alphabetically  arranged.  Every  Pro- 
fession was  distinguished  by  a  white  silk  flag,  of 
a  yard  square,  on  a  staff  seven  feet  long,  with 
some  emblematical  device  painted  thereon.  They 
were  numbered  from  I  to  50,  and  being  hand- 
somely done,  made  an  agreeable  appearance. 

The  Procession  was  closed  by  the  seamen,  under 
the  orders  of  Captains  Prince  and  Hallet,  carrying 
a  blue  ensign,  and  the  Scholars  of  the  several 
Schools  in  town,  with  quills  in  their  hands,  under 
the  care  of  their  respective  masters. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  front  of  the  Procession  at 
the  Old  Brick  Meeting,  the  whole  halted  —  and 
the  Military,  the  Selectmen  and  council  conducted 
THE  PRESIDENT  through  the  Triumphal  Arch 
erected  across  the  Mainstreet,  to  the  Senate 
chamber,  by  the  East  door  of  the  Statehouse,  from 
whence  the  President  passed  through  the  Repre- 
sentatives' Chamber  to 

THE  COLONNADE 
erected  for  the  occasion  in  the  West  end  of  the 
Statehouse,  composed  of  six  large  columns,  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  a  ballustrade  hung  in  front  with  Per- 
sian carpets,  on  which  were  wrought  thirteen  roses. 
The  circle  of  the  colonnade  measured  forty  four 
feet,  and  projected  boldly  into  the  Mainstreet,  so 
as  to  exhibit  in  a  strong  light,  "  The  Man  of  the 
People."  The  central  West  window  of  the  State- 
house  was  the  door  through  which  the  President 
passed  to  the  ballustrade^descending  from  a  plat- 
form four  easy  steps  to  the  floor  of  the  gallery, 
which  was  furnished  with  armed  chairs,  and  spread 
with  rich  carpets.  On  this  platform  was  a  pedestal, 
covered  with  green,  supporting  the  figure  of  Plenty 
with  her  Cornucopia  and  other  emblems.  As  soon 
as  the  President  entered  this  Colonnade,  he  was 
saluted  by  three  huzzas  from  the  citizens;  and  by 
an  ODE  sung  by  a  select  choir  of  singers,  with  Mr. 
Rea  at  their  head,  in 


THE  TRIUMPHAL  ARCH 
which  was  adjacent  to  the  Colonnade.  This  Arch 
is  18  feet  high,  composed  of  a  center  arch  14  feet 
wide,  and  one  on  each  side,  of  7  feet,  with  an 
Ionick  pilaster  and  proper  imports  between  them. 
The  freeze  exhibits  13  stars  on  a  blue  ground,  and 
a  handsome  white  desitule  cornice  is  carried  to  the 
height  of  the  platform;  above  is  painted  a  ballus- 
trade of  interlaced  work,  in  the  center  of  which  is 
an  oval  tablet,  with  the  following  inscriptions — ■ 
On  one  side,  "  To  the  Man  who  unites  all  hearts'1'' 
—  and  on  the  other,  "  To  Columbia 's  favourite 
Son."  At  the  end  adjoining  the  Statehouse,  is  a 
pannel  decorated  with  a  Trophy,  composed  of  the 
arms  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  and  our  French  Allies,  crowned 
with  a  laurel  wreath;  over  these  an  inscription, 
"  Boston  relieved  March  17,  1776"  —  as  a  proof 
of  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  services  rendered 
this  town  by  the  illustrious  President  in  his  mili- 
tary character.  Over  the  center  arch,  a  rich  can- 
opy of  20  feet  in  height  was  erected,  with  the 
American  Eagle  perched  above;  the  whole  form- 
ing a  spectacle,  which,  while  it  captivated  the  eye 
of  the  beholder,  added  much  to  the  testimonials  of 
the  respect  of  the  day. 

After  the  Ode  was  sung,  the  Procession  passed 
the  President,  and  proceeded  into  Courtstreet, 
where  the  whole  were  dismissed. 

The  military  companies  then  escorted  the  Presi- 
dent to  his  residence  in  Courtstreet,  after  which 
they  returned  into  Statestreet,  gave  three  vollies, 
and  were  dismissed. 

The  number  of  people   collected  to  see   their 
beloved  President,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  com- 
pute —  The  streets  were  crowded  — 
You  would  thought  the  very  windows  mov'd 
To  see  him  as  he  passed,  so  many  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes. 
But  from  the  precautions  taken,  and  more  from 
the  occasion  of  their  meeting,   no  one   accident 
happened  to  mar  the  pleasure  enjoyed  on  the  au- 
spicious day. 

In  the  evening  fireworks  were  exhibited  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  town  —  In  Statestreet,  the  Bunch 
of  Grapes,  the  Eastern  Coffeehouse,  Hayt's  and 
Jones's  Rooms,  &c.  made  a  handsome  appearance; 
and  several  fireworks  were  let  off  from  the  Castle, 
and  from  the  French  ships,  which  were  beautifully 
illuminated. 

On  Tuesday  the  27th  instant,  The  President 
dined  at  Faneuil  Hall,  with  the  Vice  President, 
Lt.  Governour,  Council,  Hon.  Mr.  Bowdoin, 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Officers  of  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty's  Squadron,  Foreign  Consuls, 
President  of  Harvard  College,  Clergy,  Military 
Officers,  &c.  to  the  number  of  150.  The  Hall 
was  beautifully  ornamented  with  the  several  Flags 
which  had  been  displayed  in  the  Procession. 

During  the  President's  stay  in  town,  he  received 
the  respects  of  His  Excellency  the  Governour  — 
the  Viscount  de  Ponteves  Gien,  and  other  officers 
of  his  Christian  Majesty's  Squadron  —  the  Cincin- 
nati, &c.  —  He  visited  the  Governour  —  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Bowdoin  —  the  fleet  of  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty,  where  he  was  received  with  the  respect 
usually  paid  European  Sovereigns  —  the  Oratorio 
at  the  Chapel  —  the  assembly  at  Concert  Hall,  &c. 
He  also  visited  the  Duck  Manufactory,  and  the 
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Card  Manufactory  of   Messrs.  Richards   and  Co. 
with  both  which  he  was  much  pleased. 

Not  confined  to  the  male  creation  are  the  testi- 
monials of  respect  paid  to  the  illustrious  PRESI- 
DENT of  the  United  States  — The  ladies  have 
invented  sashes  on  which  the  bald  eagle  of  the 
union,  and  G.  W.  hold  conspicuous  places;  and 
at  the  Oratorio  on  Tuesday,  the  Marchioness 
Traversay,  exhibited  on  the  bandeau  of  her  hat 
the  G.  W.  and  the  Eagle  set  in  brilliants  on  a 
black  velvet  ground. 

Departure  of  THE   PRESIDENT. 

On  Thursday  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  THE 
PRESIDENT  of  the  United  States  sat  out  from 
his  residence  in  Courtstreet,  on  his  journey  east- 
ward, escorted  by  Major  Gibb's  horse,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  large  number  of  citizens  and  others, 
on  horseback,  and  in  carriages,  among  whom  were 
the  Adjutantgeneral,  Capt.  Linzee,  Col.  Green, 
and  other  officers  of  the  Boston  Regiment.  On 
passing  Charles  river  bridge,  which  was  finely 
decorated  with  flags,  of  all  nations,  and  of  the  con- 
struction of  which  he  was  pleased  to  express  his 
approbation,  he  was  saluted  by  a  discharge  of  1 1 
guns,  from  Capt.  Calder's  artillery  posted  on  the 
celebrated  heights  of  Charlestown.  At  Cambridge 
he  was  received  in  the  Philosophy  Room  of  the 
University,  by  the  President  and  Corporation,  and 
after  breakfasting  he  viewed  -the  Library,  Museum, 
&c.  He  then  continued  his  journey,  and  having 
halted  a  few  minutes  at  Lynn,  the  gentlemen  who 
were  in  carriages  took  their  leave.  The  escort 
being  joined  by  Capt.  Osgood's  company  of  horse, 
The  President  proceeded  to  Marblehead,  where  he 
dined  with  Gen.  Glover.  — After  viewing  the  town 
he  sat  out  for  Salem,  where,  on  his  arrival,  he  was 
saluted  by  discharges  of  cannon  from  the  fort  at 
that  place,  and  from  the  Independent  Artillery, 
and  by  ringing  of  all  the  bells.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  town  he  was  met  by  a  committee,  who  con- 
ducted him  into  town,  where  he  reviewed  two  regi- 
ments of  Gen.  Fisk's  brigade,  and  several  indepen- 
dent corps.  From  the  field  of  review,  he  was 
escorted  by  the  Independent  Cadets,  and  followed 
by  the  principal  inhabitants  in  Procession,  to  the 
Courthouse,  into  the  balcony  of  which  he  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Goodhue.  Contiguous 
to  the  Courthouse,  a  temporary  gallery  was  erected, 
covered  with  rich  Persian  carpets,  decorated  with 
damask  curtains,  from  which  a  choir  of  singers 
saluted  their  illustrious  visitant  with  an  Ode  adapted 
to  the  occasion.  After  this,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Good- 
hue, Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  town,  pre- 
sented the  President  with  an  Address,  and  received 
from  him  his  answer,  in  the  presence  of  the  assem- 
bled citizens,  who  amounted  to  several  thousands, 
and  who  rent  the  air  with  their  acclamations.  The 
President,  escorted  as  before,  then  proceeded  to 
the  House  prepared  for  his  reception,  and  in  the 
evening  honoured  the  Assembly  with  his  company, 
where  a  brilliant  circle  exhibited  a  fine  specimen 
of  taste,  elegance  and  beauty. 

In  the  evening  the  Courthouse  was  brilliantly 
illuminated,  and  a  number  of  handsome  fireworks 
let  off. 

Friday  morning,  at  8  o'clock,  the  President 
sat  out  from  Salem,  escorted  by  Capt.  Osgood's 
horse,  and  breakfasted  with  the  Hon.  Mr.  CABOT 
\u  B<  :><;r\y  — at  which  place  he  viewed  the  Cotton 
Manufactory,  and   then  continued  his  journey,  es- 


corted by  the  Ipswich  and  Wenham,  Andover  and 
Haverhill  troops  of  cavalry,  and  arrived  at  New- 
buryport  about  3  o'clock,  P.M.  At  the  entrance 
of  Newburyport  he  was  met  by  the  Selectmen  of 
the  town,  who,  with  four  companies  of  the  militia, 
the  company  of  Artillery,  and  the  Marshal  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, preceded  The  President  and  his  suit 
into  town  —  after  whom  followed  a  very  respec- 
table procession  of  the  citizens,  and  the  troops  of 
horse.  In  the  evening  fireworks,  &c.  were  ex- 
hibited. 

The  next  morning  he  sat  out  for  Portsmouth, 
where  he  arrived  the  same  day,  and  on  Sunday 
evening  attended  the  Nuptials  of  Mr.  Lear,  his 
principal  Secretary,  with  an  amiable  young  lady,  of 
that  town.  We  have  not  learnt  what  particular 
demonstrations  of  respect  our  Newhampshire  breth- 
ren have  shown  their  illustrious  Visitant,  but  from 
the  preparations  we  are  assured  they  made,  we 
must  suppose  them  to  be  brilliant  and  affectionate." 

In  its  November  "  Gazette,"  the  maga- 
zine adds  certain  incidents  connected  with 
this  New  England  tour,  and  announces  the 
President's  return  to  New  York,  as  follows  : 

"On  Friday,  the  13th  inst.  at  one  o'clock,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  returned  to  the  city 
of  Newyork,  in  perfect  health,  from  his  eastern 
tour.  The  event  was  announced  by  a  federal 
salute  from  the  battery. 

A  number  of  singular  incidents  occurred  during 
the  late  tour  of  the  President,  which  gave  him 
much  satisfaction  —  Among  others,  was  the  fol- 
lowing. On  his  arrival  at  Newburyport,  a  poor 
old  soldier,  by  the  name  of  Cotton,  commonly  called 
Colonel,  who  was  in  the  memorable  battle,  when 
Bradock  was  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
and  served  under  the  President,  who  was  then  a 
Major,  requested,  and  was  admitted  into  the  room 
where  the  President  was  —  On  the  soldier's  bow- 
ing, and  asking  " how  Major  Washington  did" 
the  President  immediately  recollecting  his  person, 
and  rising  from  his  chair,  took  him  by  the  hand 
and  tenderly  inquired  into  the  scenes  of  his  life, 
and  present  circumstances :  "  I  thank  God,"  an- 
swered the  soldier,  "  that  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  my  old  Commander  once  more.  I  have 
seen  him  in  adversity,  and  now  seeing  him  in 
glory,  I  can  go  home  and  die  contented."  The 
next  morning  he  came  again,  to  take  leave  of  the 
President,  who  gave  him  a  guinea,  which  he  ac- 
cepted, he  said,  "  merely  as  a  token  in  remem- 
brance of  his  Commander,"  and  which  he  now 
wears  pendent  on  his  bosom,  declaring  that  noth- 
ing earthly  shall  separate  it  from  him. 

When  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
late  tour,  was  at  Lexington,  viewing  the  field  where 
the  first  blood  was  shed  in  the  late  war  —  he  with 
a  degree  of  good  humour,  told  his  informant,  and 
others  that  were  present,  that  the  Britons  com- 
plained to  Dr.  Franklin,  of  the  ill  usage  their 
troops  met  with  at  Lexington  battle,  by  the  Yan- 
kies  getting  behind  stone  walls,  and  firing  at  them; 
the  Doctor  replied,  by  asking  them  whether  there 
were  not  two  sides  to  the  wall. 

No  particular  circumstance  which  happened  on 
the  arrival  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
at  Salem,  seems  to  have  pleased  more,  than  the 
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plain  and  hearty  manner  in  which  Mr.  Northey, 
the  chairman  of  the  Selectmen,  received  the  Presi- 
dent. This  gentleman  is  of  the  society  of  friends; 
and  when  the  President  was  presented  to  the 
Selectmen,  Mr.  Northey  took  him  by  the  hand, 
being  covered,  and  said,  "  Friend  Washington,  we 
are  glad  to  see  thee,  and  in  behalf  of  the  inhabi- 
tants bid  thee  a  hearty  welcome  to  Salem." 


The  pages  of  the  magazine  at  this  time 
contain  a  great  number  of  odes  to  Wash- 


ington, some  of  them  amazing  produc- 
tions, as  they  also  contain  very  many 
panegyrics  in  prose,  often  quite  as  fulsome. 
The  best  of  these  odes  is  that  which  was 
sung  by  the  Independent  Musical  Society 
on  the  arrival  of  the  President  at  the 
Triumphal  Arch  in  Boston.  We  reprint 
this  in  full  from  the  pages  of  the  maga- 
zine as  an  example  both  of  the  poetry  and 
the  music  of  the  time. 


ODE  to  COLUMBIA'S  FAVOURITE  SON. 

Sung  by  the  Independent  Musical  Society,  on  the  arrival  ©f  The  President 
at  the  Triumphal  Arch,  in  Boston,  Oclober  24, 1789. 

SOLO* The  Bafs  to  this  part  to  bo  fung  'very  Joftly  by  one  voice. 

Great  Washington,  the  Hero's  ccw>e,  Each  heart  exulting  hears  the  found  ;  See  1 


thoufands  their dj-liv'.-  rer  throng,  And  Ihout        bim    wel  -  come     alia-  round 


:St 


[To  be  fung  brifkly.] 


ieliiS 


XT'.  j'T."P"g'P~rT"T  JlT — r  1^1^  T!-1"TT~     |~  ~~T_  j  j  f  m 


Now        in  full  chorus  buift  the  fong,  And  fhout  the  deeds  of  WaTnington  1 


11. 


There  view  Columbia's  Favourite  Son, 
Her  Father,  Saviour,  Friend  and  Guide  ! 
There  see  th'  Immortal  Washington  ! 
His  Country's  Glory,  Boast  and  Pride  ! 

Novo  in  full  Chorus,  6°<r. 


III. 

When  the  impending  storm  of  war, 
Thick  clouds  and  darkness  hid  our  way, 
Great  Washington,  our  Polar  Star, 
Arose,  and  all  was  light  as  day ! 

Now  in  full  Chorus,  &C. 
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IV. 

His  bleeding  country  rous'd  his  soul, 
Fair  Freedom  fir'd  the  Warriour's  breast, 
And  drew  the  glitt'ring  faulchion  bold, 
And  round  him  clasp'd  the  martial  vest. 

Now  in  full  Chorus,  &c. 

V. 

Then  nobly  spake  th'  intrepid  Chief, 

"  Freedom  or  Death  be  now  my  fate  ! 

"  This  burnish'd  blade  no  more  I'll  sheathe, 

"  'Till  Paria's  made  an  Empire  great !  " 

Now  in  full  Chorus,  &c. 

VI. 

This  said,  the  Hero  bent  his  way, 

Where  thousands  throng'd  war's  deathful  coast; 

At  his  approach,  Fear  fled  away, 

And  dauntless  brav'ry  fir'd  the  host ! 

Now  in  full  Chorus,  &c. 

VII. 
'Twas  on  yon  Plains  his  valour  rose, 
And  ran  like  fire  from  man  to  man; 
'Twas  here  he  humbled  Paria's  foes, 
And  chac'd  an  army  to  the  main ! 

Now  in  full  Chorus,  &*c. 

VIII. 

Thro'  countless  dangers,  toils  and  cares, 
Our  hero  led  us  safely  on; 


With  matchless  skill  directs  the  wars, 
'Till  vict'ry  cries  —  the  day's  his  own  ! 

Now  in  full  Chorus,  &Fc» 

IX. 

His  country  sav'd,  the  contest  o'er, 
Sweet  Peace  restor'd,  his  toils  to  crown, 
The  Warriour  to  his  native  shore 
Returns,  and  tills  his  fertile  ground. 

Now  in  full  Chorus,  &°c. 

X. 

But  soon  Columbia  call'd  him  forth, 
Again  to  save  her  sinking  fame, 
To  take  the  Helm,  and  by  his  worth 
To  make  her  an  immortal  name ! 

Now  in  full  Chorus,  &c* 

XI. 

Nor  yet  alone  thro'  Paria's  shores, 
Has  fame  her  mighty  trumpet  blown; 
E'en  Europe,  Africk,  Asia,  hears, 
And  emulate  the  deeds  he's  done  ! 

Now  in  full  Chorus,  &rc. 

XII. 

Accept,  great  Chief,  this  tribute  due, 
To  deeds  of  virtue  such  as  thine; 
Thy  glorious  footstep  we'll  pursue 
And  in  our  hearts  thy  worth  enshrine ! 

Now  in  full  Chorus,  &c. 
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The  movement  which  is  started  in  Boston,  just 
as  the  present  number  of  the  New  England 
Magazine  goes  to  press,  for  completing  the  mon- 
ument over  the  grave  of  Washington's  mother,  is 
a  movement  which  will  appeal  to  the  best  senti- 
ment of  the  country.  The  call  for  the  meeting  at 
the  Old  South  Meeting  House  to  inaugurate  this 
movement  was  as  follows  :  — 

"One  hundred  years  ago,  in  October,  1789, 
Washington  as  President  visited  New  England, 
remaining  in  Boston  from  Saturday,  October  24th, 
to  Thursday,  October  29th.  It  is  proposed  to 
celebrate  the  centennial  of  this  event  by  a  public 
meeting  in  the  Old  South  Meeting  House  on 
Saturday  morning,  October  26th,  at  eleven  o'clock. 
1  be  meeting  will  be  for  old  and  young.  Hon. 
'J  nomas  X.  Hart,  Mayor  of  Boston,  will  preside. 
I  he  meeting  will  be  addressed  by  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Coffin,  Rev.  E.  G.  Porter,  Mrs.  Abba  Goold  Wool- 
son,  and,  it  is  expected,  by  Plon.  George  F.  Hoar 
and  Gen.  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain.  There  will  be 
singing  by  a  chorus  from  the  public  schools,  and  a 
select  chorus  will  sing  the  ode  which  was  written 
to  be  sung  at  the  reception  of  Washington  in  1789, 
with  the  original  music  composed  for  this  occasion. 

"  It  is  desired  that  this  commemoration  shall  also 
sen  a  high  practical  purpose.  The  neglect  of 
the  grave  of  the  mother  of  Washington,  at  Fred- 
>urg,  Va.,  has  long  been  a  reproach  to  the 
nation.  She  died  one  hundred  years  ago  the 
present  year,  four  months  after  the  inauguration 
of    Washington    as    President.      Fifty   years    after- 


wards a  public-spirited  gentleman  of  New  York 
undertook  the  erection  of  a  monument  over  the 
grave,  at  his  own  expense.  He  failed  in  business, 
and  the  unfinished  and  decaying  monument  has 
stood  as  a  reproach  to  the  country  from  then  to 
now,  amid  equally  neglected  surroundings.  Five 
Thousand  Dollars  are  needed  to  restore  and  com- 
plete the  monument,  and  erect  a  suitable  fence 
about  the  lot.  The  lot  will  be  secured  by  the 
City  of  Fredericksburg  if  the  monument  can  be 
thus  completed. 

"  It  is  proposed  to  start  a  movement  for  this 
purpose  in  the  Old  South  Meeting  House,  at  the 
meeting  on  Saturday.  It  is  believed  that  Boston 
can  celebrate  in  no  other  way  so  worthily  this 
centennial  of  Washington's  visit.  All  who  come 
to  the  meeting  on  Saturday,  young  and  old,  are 
asked  to  come  prepared  to  contribute  something, 
be  it  a  dime  or  a  dollar  or  a  hundred  dollars,  for 
this  purpose.  Cards  will  be  distributed  to  all,  to 
be  dropped  into  the  boxes  with  the  money  given, 
with  the  giver's  name  —  not  the  amount  given  — 
written  upon  them;  and  these  names  will  be  en- 
tered in  the  books  to  be  preserved  at  the  Old 
South  Meeting  House  and  at  Fredericksburg.  It 
is  desired  to  make  this  especially  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  young  people;  and  appeal  will  be 
made  to  the  young  people  of  the  country  at  large. 
But  it  is  hoped  that  so  much  will  be  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  meeting  at  the  Old  South  as  to 
make  the  emphatic  success  of  the  movement  sure. 
Contributions   will   be    received    at    the    Meeting 
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House  during  the  week  succeeding  the  26th. 
Checks  may  be  made  payable  to  the  order  of 
Samuel  A.  Green,  Treasurer;  and  all  communica- 
tions may  be  addressed  to  the  Old  South  Com- 
mittee, Old  South  Meeting  House,  Boston." 

The  committee  appeals  to  the  people  of  the 
whole  country  for  assistance  in  this  laudable  effort. 
We  are  sure  that  the  appeal  will  be  heartily  re- 
sponded to  by  many  readers  of  the  New  England 
Magazine.  *  * 

* 

The  editor  of  the  old  Massachusetts  Magazine, 
which  was  founded  just  a  hundred  years  ago,  had 
a  way  of  dealing  with  contributors  and  corre- 
spondents which  it  occurs  to  us  has  something  to 
say  for  itself  and  might  perhaps  be  profitably  imi- 
tated by  editors  to-day.  He  devoted  a  page  to 
intercourse  with  them  in  cold  print  in  each  num- 
ber of  the  magazine  and,  under  veils  which  each 
certainly  could  easily  pierce,  told  each  his  very 
honest  opinion.  We  copy  the  following  from  the 
column  in  the  October  number,  1789,  the  same 
number  which  contains  the  account  of  Washing- 
ton's visit  to  Boston;  and  we  shall  meditate  upon 
this  editorial  custom. 

"To  CORRESPONDENTS,  Prosaical  and  Po- 
etical. 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  comply  with  the  wish 
of  a  much  respected  correspondent,  in  publishing 
the  Epistles  of  Fidelio  to  Serena.  We  do  not 
think  them  sufficiently  interesting  for  our  work. 
Hope  this  noncompliance  will  not  tend  to  pre- 
clude any  favours  he  may  have  in  reserve  for  us. 

A  Lover  of  the  Mathematicks  shall  hereafter  be 
gratified;  and  we  now  so  far  comply  with  his 
request,  as  to  inform  our  Mathematical  Friends 
that  a  few  Questions  will  sometimes  be  inserted, 
if  on  curious  or  useful  subjects.  It  is  wished  all 
Answers  may  be  accompanied  with  Solutions,  un- 
less too  prolix  for  a  Magazine.  Both  Querist  and 
Respondent  will  please  to  be  as  concise  and  per- 
spicuous as  possible. 

History  of  the  Rattlesnake  forms  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  collection  of  American  Natural 
History. 

Sketches  of  Mr.  Necker  thankfully  received. 
Foreigners  of  distinguished  eminence,  as  citizens 
of  the  world,  claim  our  notice. 

The  Dreamer  and  Reformer  are  unavoidably 
omitted. 

The  General  Observer,  No.  X.  did  not  come  to 
hand. 

Eulogium  in  honour  of  Constantia,  adds  another 
elegant  writer  to  the  American  Sewards. 

Mr.  George's  Elegy  leads  to  the  anticipation  of 
a  beautiful  Thanksgiving  Ode. 

Lavinia's  sentimental  favours  are  ever  agree- 
able, and  a  continuance  of  them  is  requested. 

Fragment  from  the  Welsh  is  not  without  merit. 
The  rude  wildness  of  early  poetry  pleases  amid 
refinement. 

Several  Rebusses,  &c.  are  under  consideration, 
and  others  are  omitted  from  real  tenderness  for 
the  authors. 

Epigram  upon  Sir  Balaam,  inadmissible.  His 
Ass  never  spake  unto  us. 

Gallantrick,  dedicated  to  the  Fair,  is we 

don't  know  what. 

Epitaph  on  a  Rake,  is  puny,  punical. 

Couplet  to  Mr. ,  the  pathos  of  nonsense." 


We  have  devoted  much  space  in  the  present 
number  of  the  magazine  to  the  New  England 
town.  We  mean  to  make  the  improvement  of  our 
towns  and  the  elevation  of  country  life  a  constant 
object  of  effort.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there 
more  to  be  proud  of  than  in  many  of  our  New 
England  towns;  their  history  and  their  present  life 
alike  are  a  precious  possession.  But  the  dark  side 
and  the  black  spots  must  be  frankly  and  resolutely 
faced.  The  dark  side,  with  some  of  the  means  of 
amelioration,  is  pictured  in  the  article  on  the 
Revival  of  our  Country  Towns.  The  black  spots 
are  such  as  that  shown  to  us  in  the  following  item, 
copied  verbatim  from  the  daily  newspaper :  — 

"  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  Oct.  22.  —  In  a 
7X9  slate  shanty,  with  one  room,  in  the  woods  on 
Brush  Hill,  in  the  town  of  Sheffield,  State  Agent 
Anderson  and  Sheriff  Day  yesterday  found  a  family 
of  eight  persons,  consisting  of  Henry  and  Jane 
Winters,  and  six  children,  ranging  from  eleven 
years  to  a  babe  in  arms.  The  only  provisions  in 
the  house  were  a  little  flour,  a  bit  of  pork,  and  a 
ham  bone.  The  room  contained  one  bed,  which 
was  covered  with  filthy  rags,  while  the  children 
were  barefoot,  with  hardly  sufficient  clothing  to 
cover  their  nakedness,  their  bodies  being  in  a  most 
uncleanly  condition.  The  father  works  in  a  coal 
bush  for  a  dollar  a  day,  and  the  mother  is  shiftless 
and  lazy.  The  officers  hunted  with  lanterns  for 
three  hours  before  finding  their  squalid  home. 
They  brought  all  to  this  village,  where  they  were 
taken  before  the  court  to-day.  But  one  child  ever 
attended  school,  and  none  have  ever  seen  the 
inside  of  a  church  or  Sunday-school.  Their  cases 
were  continued  until  Friday,  when  the  authorities 
will  take  charge  of  the  children." 

In  another  newspaper,  a  few  days  before,  ap- 
peared the  following :  — 

"  Hidden  away  among  the  blue  hills  of  Berk- 
shire, or  appearing  like  scars  upon  her  sunny 
valleys,  one  occasionally  sees  weather-beaten,  ram- 
shackle houses,  surrounded  by  neglected  gardens, 
fields,  and  orchards.  Yards  encumbered  with  old 
wagons,  a  bony,  superannuated  horse,  grazing  at 
will,  and  the  presence  of  uncouth  individuals  show, 
what  we  would  otherwise  scarcely  suspect,  that 
these  are  the  dwelling-places  of  human  beings. 
In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  dwellers 
in  these  isolated  rookeries  and  mountain  cabins 
belong  to  a  class  whose  standards  are  far  below 
those  of  the  ordinary  illiterate  laborer  —  a  class  that 
is  considered  hardly  within  the  pale  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. The  children  of  this  class  are  dull  often  to 
idiocy.  This,  and  their  irregular  attendance  at 
school,  accounts  for  the  fact  that  they  are  fur- 
nished with  the  barest  rudiments  of  knowledge. 
Catharine  Sedgwick  speaks  of  these  as  '  people 
who  hang  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization,'  and 
comments  on  their  dialect,  peculiar  manners,  and 
drunkenness.  A  gentleman  of  unquestioned  ve- 
racity says  that  in  one  of  the  families  there  were 
not  as  many  articles  of  clothing  as  there  were 
children,  and  on  the  rare  approach  of  a  team  the 
unclad  ones  scuttled  like  so  many  rabbits  into 
the  bushes.  The  mother  made  '  bread  '  by  stirring 
water  into  flour  and  throwing  this  paste  on  the 
stove.  In  summer  the  children  fed,  like  the  babes 
in  the  wood,  mostly  on  berries.  There  was  but 
one  chair,  which  was  occupied  by  the  father. 
The  mother,  after  throwing  the   potatoes  out  of 
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the  pot,  made  it  do  duty  as  a  chair.  Another 
numerous  tribe,  living  near  this  one,  had  but  one 
bed.  One  family  in  Great  Barrington  was  discov- 
ered living  on  the  flesh  of  an  old  dead  horse.  The 
farmers,  for  whom  men  of  this  class  condescend 
to  work,  furnish  them  cider,  and  they  manage  in 
some  way  to  obtain  whiskey,  so  that  drunkenness 
is  common  among  them.  A  sum  of  money  gen- 
erally represents  to  them  so  many  pints  of  bad 
whiskey.  Missionaries  are  needed  among  these 
tribes,  intelligent,  earnest,  and  sympathetic  men. 
Let  us  mourn  less  over  the  fate  of  the  Pacific 
heathen  and  the  dense  ignorance  of  the  Tennessee 
mountaineer,  while  such  a  beam  remains  in  our 
eyes  as  the  godless  and  illiterate  condition  of 
these  tribes." 

We  do  not  need  to  mourn  less  over  the  Pacific 
heathen  and  the  "poor  whites"  at  the  South, — 
we  have  noticed  that  those  who  do  most  for  mis- 
sionary work  far  away  are  usually  those  who  do 
most  also  for  missionary  work  at  home;  but  we 
do  need  to  rouse  ourselves  to  the  knowledge  and 
the  cure  of  such  things  as  those  here  depicted  as 
existing  in  the  very  most  favored  parts  of  our  New 
England  country.  If  these  things  are  true,  they  are 
a  reproach  to  every  intelligent  human  being  within 
ten  miles  of  them,  and  hardly  less  to  every  intelli- 
gent human  being  within  a  hundred  miles  of  them. 

In  that  very  stimulating,  ingenious,  and  sensible 
book  entitled  The  Memoirs  of  a  Millionnaire,  by 
Miss  Lucia  Ames,  which  is  just  published,  the 
imaginary  good  deeds  are  reported  of  a  New  Eng- 
land girl  who  suddenly  found  herself  a  millionnaire, 
and  set  about,  with  the  New  England  girl's  con- 
science and  the  New  England  girl's  wit,  to  see 
what  good  could  be  done  in  the  world  with  a 
million  dollars.  She  founds  improved  tenement 
houses  for  the  poor  of  New  York  City,  she  endows 
a  Good  Citizenship  Society  in  Chicago,  she  dots 
the  great  new  West  with  little  libraries,  she  does 
something  certainly  for  the  "poor  whites"  of  the 
South,  perhaps  something  for  the  "  Pacific  heathen." 
We  do  not  remember  that  she  does  anything  for 
the  "  heathen  near  home,"  as  the  newspaper  very 
properly  calls  these  waifs  in  our  New  England  hill 
towns.  She  could  not  do  everything.  A  living 
philanthropist,  however,  is  better  than  an  imagi- 
nary one;  and  here  is  a  task  for  the  living  philan- 
thropist, at  the  very  door. 


Mr.  Hezekiah  Butterworth  of  The  Youth's 
Companion,  the  author  of  the  popular  Zig-Zag 
books,  sends  us  an  interesting  note  on  the  question 
of  John  Hampden's  alleged  visit  to  Plymouth  in 
1623.  Mr.  Butterworth  was  born  in  Warren,  R.I. 
(the  old  Sowams),  and  schooled  near  the  Massa- 
soit  Spring,  where  Winslow  and  Hampden  had 
their  interview  with  Massasoit.  In  his  last  Zig- 
Zag  boo!:  he  makes  use  of  many  of  the  incidents 
connected  with  the  old  story  of  Hamden  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  sends  a  Rhode  Island  family  to  Great 
Hampden  in  search  of  the  facts  that  may  establish 
his  identity  with  the  great  John  Hampden.  Mr. 
Butterworth  also  spoke  upon  this  subject  at  the 
recent  dedication  of  the  Warren  Public  Library. 
He  is  more  confident  of  the  identity  of  Hamden 
and  Hampden  than  the  writer  of  the  article  in 
the  New  England  Magazine  yet  ventures  to  be, 
although  the  writer  would  certainly  be  glad  to  be 


as  confident  as  Mr.  Butterworth,  who  says  :  "There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Hampden  came  to  America 
secretly  with  Weston's  colony,  and  intended  to 
have  brought  a  colony  to  New  England.  He 
4  wintered  with  us '  at  Plymouth  and,  '  desiring 
much  to  see  the  country,'  accompanied  Winslow 
to  Sowams.  Pratt  would  have  used  the  language 
given  in  his  narrative  to  no  other  man.  This  was 
between  the  two  parliaments,  and  Hampden's 
mission  was  for  very  obvious  reasons  a  secret  one." 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn  calls  attention  to  a 
possible  way  by  which  Hampden  might  have 
come  to  Plymouth,  which  has  not  heretofore  been 
thought  of  in  this  discussion.  "  Hampden  had  a 
cousin,  Sir  John  Hampden,  who  was  in  1622-3 
one  of  the  rovers  who  made  war  on  Spain  at  his 
own  expense,  in  his  own  ship  (see  Hepworth 
Dixon's  Her  Majesty's  Tower,  vol.  ii.  pp.  75,  77, 
New  York  edition).  It  would  have  been  easy  for 
Sir  John  to  convey  his  young  cousin  to  Plymouth, 
on  one  of  his  roving  voyages."  This  point  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  some  significance. 


Few  towns  in  New  England  are  richer  in  his- 
torical associations  than  the  town  of  Quincy.  Very 
few  churches  in  New  England  have  had  a  more 
notable  history  than  Quincy's  old  First  Church.  It 
is  enough  surely  to  make  one  church  famous  to 
have  been  the  church  of  two  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  and  to  be  now  their  monument;  for 
beneath  the  old  church  at  Quincy  rest  the  bodies 
of  John  Adams  and  John  Quincy  Adams.  When 
the  church  celebrated  its  two  hundredth  anniver- 
sary, fifty  years  ago,  John  Quincy  Adams,  whose 
term  as  President  had  expired  ten  years  before,  was 
a  member  of  Congress,  not  dying  until  almost  ten 
years  later,  in  1848.  He  was  also  an  active  and 
earnest  member  of  the  Quincy  church,  always 
deeply  interested  in  its  welfare;  and  for  the  cele- 
bration in  1839  he  wrote  the  following  hymn, 
which  was  remembered  at  the  late  commemo- 
ration :  — 

"  Alas  !     How  swift  the  moments  fly  ! 

How  flash  the  years  along! 
Scarce  here,  yet  gone  already  by  ! 

The  burden  of  a  song. 
See  Childhood,  Youth,  and  Manhood  pass, 

And  Age  with  furrowed  brow; 
Time  was  —  Time  shall  be,  drain  the  glass  — 

But  where  in  Time  is  Now? 

Time  is  the  measure  but  of  change, 

No  present  hour  is  found; 
The  past,  the  future,  fill  the  range 

Of  Time's  unceasing  round. 
Where,  then,  is  Now?     In  realms  above, 

With  God's  atoning  Lamb, 
In  regions  of  eternal  Love 

Where  sits  enthroned  I  Am  ! 

Then,  pilgrim,  let  thy  joys  and  tears 

On  Time  no  longer  lean; 
But  henceforth  all  thy  hopes  and  fears 

From  Earth's  affection  wean. 
To  God  let  votive  accents  rise; 

With  Truth,  with  Virtue,  live; 
So  all  the  bliss  that  Time  denies 

Eternity  shall  give." 
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CHRISTMAS    IN    BOSTON, 
By  Edward  E.  Hale,  D.D. 


A  DISTINCTION  is  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween Christmas  and  Christmas 
Day.  The  Christmas  service  really 
lasts  twelve  days,  from  Christmas  Eve  to 
Twelfth  Night.  And  you  may  really  give 
a  Christmas  present  at  any  moment  up  to 
Twelfth  Night,  without  being  thought  too 
late.  I  have  said  this  now  every  year  for 
forty-six  years  to  two  or  three  thousand 
children,  so  that  it  should  be  familiar  truth 
to  ninety-six  thousand  persons,  at  least.  But 
as,  speaking  generally,  nobody  ever  listens  to 
anything,  and  as,  in  the  second  place,  very 
few  people  remember  what  they  have  heard, 
I  make  the  remark  again  now  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  readers  of  this  magazine. 

It  follows    that   one   not   only  has   the 
privilege  of  making  twelve  Christmas  pres- 
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ents  to  each  of  his  friends,  but  he  can 
also  attend  twelve  Christmas  celebrations. 
And  when  Mr.  Bellamy  and  the  others  of 
us  Fifth  Monarchists  have  our  own  way.  the 
laws  will  be  so  made  that  there  will  be  no 
business  engagements  of  any  kind  between 
sunset  on  the  24th  of  December  and  sun- 
rise on  the  7th  of  January.  No  committees 
will  meet.  No  courts  nor  legislatures  will 
sit.  All  notes  will  lie  over  ;  and  indeed 
no  shops  be  open  unless  the  salesmen 
choose.  People  will  have  to  lay  in  in  ad- 
vance their  stores  of  frozen  turkevs.     Fail- 


ing this  possible  civilization,  you  can  now, 
with  a  little  skill,  command  the  twelve  cele- 
brations, and  I  am  going  to  write  this  little 
paper  to  tell  you  how. 

But  first  let  me  remind  you  that  there 
were  times  when  you  could  not  have  gone 
to  any  celebration  in  Boston,  and  there  are 
those  of  us  who  remember  when  it  would 
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have  been  hard  for  you  to  find  one.  As 
late  as  1 700  or  thereabouts,  Judge  Sewall 
was  distressed  almost  beyond  endurance 
at  seeing  the  little  wooden  King's  Chapel 
of  that  day  open  for  public  service.  When 
I  was  a  school-boy,  I  always  went  to  school 
on  Christmas  Day,  and  I  think  all  the  other 
boys  in  town  did.  As  we  went  home,  and 
passed  King's  Chapel  on  Adam  and  Eve's 
Day,  which  is  the  24th,  we  would  see  the 
men  carrying  hemlock  for  the  decorations. 
But  that  was  the  only  public  indication  that 


the  leaders  of  the  Society  were  always  inti- 
mate with  the  best  artists  from  abroad  who 
came  here,  so  that  the  best  of  their  day 
always  sang  in  the  Messiah. 

This  year  you  can  spend  your  Christ- 
mas Eve  at  the  Music  Hall,  and  hear  the 
Messiah  sung  by  the  Society  for  the  sixty- 
first  time.  But  for  me  and  mine,  with  just 
our  habits,  if  by  good  luck  Nature  covers 
the  Earth  "with  innocent  snow,"  we  will 
make  Mr.  Smith  at  the  corner  of  North- 
ampton Street  fit  out   Cleopatra's  Barge, 


Boston  Common  at  Christmas  Time. 


any  holiday  was  approaching.  But  that 
evening  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
would  perform  Handel's  Messiah.  This 
they  did  from  the  very  beginning  of  their 
organization,  I  think  ;  but  in  these  more 
recent  days  of  which  I  speak,  the  perform- 
ance was  in  Boylston  Hall,  which  was  in  a 
fashion  their  hall.  It  stood  where  the  mag- 
nificent Continental  Clothing  House  is  to- 
day, where  among  other  excellent  things 
this  coat  was  made,  which  I  have  on  as  I 
write.  It  was  the  best  hall  in  Boston,  till 
the  Tremont  Temple  was  built,  and  even 
then  the  Handel  and  Haydn  did  not  aban- 
don it.  J  think  men  have  heard  Malibran 
there,  but  that  was  too  early  for  me,  and  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  of  it.     But  then  as  now, 


or  the  Mayflower,  or  the  Kearsarge,  or 
another  of  those  pretty  boats  on  runners 
which  he  has  had  ready  for  us  all  the  year. 
Miss  Pepperell  has  sent  word  that  she 
would  like  to  take  the  Asylum  children  out 
on  a  carol  party,  and  I  have  sent  word 
down  to  that  nice  matron,  and  by  some 
arts  known  to  her,  five  and  twenty  girls 
have  been  picked  out  from  the  others  in 
such  guise  as  to  wound  nobody's  feelings, 
and  here  they  all  are  waiting  for  us  with 
their  pretty  white  "  nubes  "  and  red  tip- 
pets, and  scarfs,  and  shawls  of  all  colors, 
and  without  names.  And  they  pile  in, 
Gertrude  on  Maud,  and  Maud  on  Alice, 
till  the  barge  is  quite  full ;  and  there  are 
enough  of  them  to  keep  each  other  warm, 
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with  bear-skins  and  wolf-skins  and  buffalo 
robes  enough  for  the  top  layers.  The  little 
witches  deserve  the  frolic,  for  they  are  very 
good  about  their  singing,  and  the  older 
ones  are  very  nice  about  going  to  help, 
whenever  their  voices  are  needed  in  a 
celebration  anywhere.  And  so  we  start 
off,  chattering  and  merry  till  we  come  into 
the  broad  part  of  Washington  Street ;  and 
then  Mary  starts  "  Carol,  carol  !  Christians, 
carol  merrily,"  and  everyone  joins  in  under 


church-going  on  Christmas  Day  is  not  a 
Boston  fashion.  The  Puritans  have  ad- 
mitted it  as  a  festival,  and  they  mean  to 
make  the  best  of  their  holiday.  If  there 
are  no  notes  to  pay  and  no  bargains  to 
make,  the  average  New-Englander  does 
not  want  to  take  upon  himself  the  addi- 
tional responsibility  of  going  to  church. 
At  least,  this  is  my  way  of  accounting  for 
his  abstinence  from  this  service. 

When  I  was  first  in  charge  of  a  church, 


Beacon  Street. 


that  "  solemn  moonlight,"  shining  just  as 
it  shone  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago.  And  we  go  round  through  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant and  across  to  Jamaica  Plain,  and  pull 
up  through  Mt.  Vernon  Street  to  sing  be- 
fore houses  where  the  people  love  these 
orphans  :  and  we  are  at  home  at  the  Asy- 
lum in  time  for  the  older  girls  to  help  Mrs. 
Rich  in  hanging  up  the  stockings,  and  for 
the  little  ones  to  dream  of  Santa  Claus 
before  midnight  comes. 


I  will  take  it  for  granted  that  you  go  to 
church.  If  you  go  with  me  you  will  have 
to  hear  me  preach.  But  I  will  let  you 
make  your  choice.     I  am  sorry  to  say  that 


which  was  in  the  town  of  Worcester  in 
1846,  I  announced  that  I  should  have  a 
service,  if  only  one  person  attended  beside 
myself.  I  think  the  general  impression 
was  that  that  would  be  the  state  of  things. 
The  courts  were  in  session  on  that  day,  the 
markets  were  open,  and  I  doubt  if  there  had 
ever  been  a  religious  service  on  Christmas 
Day,  unless  it  were  Sunday,  in  that  town. 
Even  now,  I  observe  that  in  many  of  the 
Boston  churches  there  is  an  effort  to  throw 
the  service  upon  Christmas  Eve,  or  in  some 
other  way  to  inveigle  people  indoors  who 
had  rather  stay  outdoors.  But  the  churches 
all  dress  themselves  for  Christmas,  with 
evergreens,  though  they  be  Ultra- Puritan 
and  Ultra-Evangelical.     Take  your  choice, 
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so  you  go  somewhere,  and  then  go  with 
a  better  conscience  to  your  Christmas 
dinner.  

Oh  yes  !  I  know  that  your  turkey  was 
well  roasted,  that  his  moral  character  had 
been  such  as  would  permit  his  entrance  on 
certificate  at  the  University,  had  he  had  no 
feathers.  I  know  that  Bridget  cooked  him 
well  and  that  there  was  marjoram  from  the 
Shakers  in  the  cooking.  Nay,  I  will  even 
grant  that  the  provision  store  men  told  you 
the  truth,  for  I  am  an  apostle  of  the  recti- 
tude of  man,  —  and  I  have  confidence 
in  dealers  of  provision,  as  in  men  gener- 
ally. So  I  will  acknowledge  that  he  was 
a  Rhode  Island  turkey,  and  not  a  son  of 
distant  Iowa  who  has  been  lying,  himself 
a  block  of  ice,  in  the  bottom  of  an  ice- 
house, since  that  day  three  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  days  ago,  when  he  was  not 
needed  to  fill  an  order  for  fourteen  dozen 
wThich  came  across  by  telegraph.  All  this 
I  grant.  But  I  do  not  think  that  you 
know  the  full  enjoyment  of  your  favorite 


tember,  it  is  the  memories  of  glorious  Octo- 
ber and  balmy  November,  which  to  us  who 
know  are  instilled  into  every  atom  of  his 
life,  —  and,  even  with  the  flavors  of  the 
sweet  marjoram,  are  not  divided  from  him. 
Know,  then,  that  the  turkey  when  well 
bred,  as  in  Rhode  Island,1  still  preserves  the 
habits  of  his  ancestry.  Do  not  wonder  if 
you  see  a  flock  of  two  hundred  together. 
And^hey  will  arrange  themselves  in  a  large 
V,  led  by  the  most  distinguished  and  ex- 
perienced member  of  the  flock.  This  V 
advances  across  the  field,  point  foremost, 
and  all  the  grasshoppers  flee  as  the  line 
approaches.  But  they  do  not  flee  so  fast 
but  that  the  turkeys  apprehend  them,  de- 
vour them,  and  from  that  diet  comes  in 
that  racy  flavor  of  the  Rhode  Island  tur- 
key, which  you  so  enjoyed  as  you  ate  that 
square  inch  from  the  pelvis  bone.  Now 
this  V  of  flight  is  the  same  which  you  have 
perhaps  seen  when  a  few  wild  geese  passed 
over  northward  or  southward.  In  old 
times,  remember,  the  ancestors  of  these 
turkeys  did  not  have  their  wings  trimmed 
as  these  descendants  have,  and  they  flew 
over  the  countries  they  now  painfully 
march  through.  But,  for  myself,  I  would 
rather  eat  the  Rhode  Island  turkey  of  to- 
day than  that  tough-winged  fellow  who  had 


"  Under  that  '  solemn  moonlight,'  shining-just  as  it  shone  more 
than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago." 


morsel,  — say  that  square  inch  on  the  side 
bone,  after  the  second  joint  has  been  given 
to  some  guest,  —  unless  you  have  roved 
with  the  turkey  himself  on  the  downs  of 
Southern  Rhode  Island.  It  is  that  fragrant 
air  of  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  Sep- 


to  fly  so  far  above  me.     Of  the  turkey  as 
he  was,  Wood  gave  this  account :  — 

"  Of  these,  sometimes  there  will  be  forty, 
three-score  and  a  hundred,  of  a  flock  ;  some- 

1  "  We  know  the  best  bred  men  were  Brown  bred 
boys."  —  George  William  Curtis. 
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times  more,  and  sometimes  less.  Their 
feeding  is  acorns,  haws,  and  berries  :  some 
of  them  get  a  haunt  to  frequent  English 
corn.  In  winter,  when  the  snow  covers 
the  ground,  they  resort  to  the  seashore,  to 
look  for  shrimps,  and  such  small  fishes,  at 
low  tide.  Such  as  love  turkey-hunting 
must  follow  it  in  winter,  after  a  new-fallen 
snow,  when  he  may  follow  them  by  their 
tracks.     Some  have  killed  ten  or  a  dozen 


in  half  a  day.  If  they  can  be  found 
towards  an  evening,  and  watched  there 
where  they  perch,  —  if  one  come  about 
ten  or  eleven  of  the  clock,  —  he  may  shoot 
as  often  as  he  will :  they  will  sit,  unless  they 
be  slenderly  wounded.  These  turkeys  re- 
main all  the  year  long.  The  price  of  a 
good  turkey-cock  is  four  shillings  ;  and  he 
is  well  worth  it,  for  he  may  be  in  weight 
forty  pounds  :  a  hen,  two  shillings." 
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Josselyn  wrote  a  little  later,  and  he  said  : 
"  The  turkie  is  blacker  than  ours.  I  have 
heard  several  credible  persons  affirm  they 
have  seen  turkie-cocks  that  have  weighed 
forty,  yea,  sixty  pound.  But,  out  of  my 
personal,  experimental  knowledge,  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  have  eaten  my  share  of 
a  turkie-cock,  that,  when  he  was  pull'd 
and  garbidg'd,  weighed  thirty (9)  pound; 
and  I  have  also  seen  three-score  broods  of 
young  turkies  on  the  side  of  a  marsh,  sun- 
ning of  themselves  in  a  morning  betimes. 
But  this  was  thirty  years  since  ;  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Indians  having  now  destroyed 
the  breed,  so 
that  'tis  now  very 
rare  to  meet  with 
a  wild  turkie  in 
the  woods.  But 
some  of  the 
English  bring  up 
great  store  of  the 
wild  kind,  which 
remain  about  the 
house  as  tame 
as  ours  in  Eng- 
land." 

The  reader 
will  not  forget 
the  funny  lines  of 
Macaulay,onthe 
antipathy  of  the 
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Nonconformists  to  roast  goose ;  and  he 
ought  to  remember  that,  in  the  oldest 
times  of  all,  the  roast  goose  was  the  orna- 
ment of  the  Christmas  table  of  England, 
unless  indeed  the  "  roast  beef  of  old  Eng- 
land "  ruled  the  board.  In  a  square  battle 
between  the  geese  and  the  turkeys,  I  am 
Nonconformist  enough  to  think  that  the 
New  Englanders  have  the  best  of  it.  And 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  this  battle  will 
never  be  understood  in  England,  because 
there  the  Rhode  Island  turkey  in  his  no- 
bility is  unknown,  unless  some  American 
friend  has  been  thoughtful  enough  to  send 
him  across  on  a  swift  White  Star  steamer. 
If  you  are  deeply  sunk  in  the  tradition  of 
the  Highest  Church,  and  therefore  ignore 
turkey  as  being  a  beast  who  came  after  the 
days  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  you  will  have 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  Rhode  Island  mon- 
grel goose.  This  is  a  goose  whose  gander- 
father  lighted  once  too  often  as  he  flew 
over  to  the  North  Pole,  was  wounded  and 
had  his  wings  clipped,  and  then  contented 
himself  in  a  home  where  he  met  some 
New  England  goose-mother  more  stupid 
than  himself.  As  to  the  stupidity  of  geese, 
travelling  all  over  the  neighbors'  grounds, 
destroying  every  bit  of  curious  botany  or 
horticulture,  and  making  morning  hideous 
with  their  yells,  this  paper  shall  not  speak. 
But  the  progeny  of  the  wild  gander  thus 
captured,  and  of  the  stupid  white  goose  of 
Southeastern  New  England,  is  the  mongrel 
goose,  which  is  the  only  candidate  upon 
the  table  who  pretends  to  rival  our  Rhode 
Island  turkey  in  his  prime. 


Were  you  ever  at  the  kindergarten,  and 
was  it  a  real  kindergarten  for  children  who 
would  not  have  any  play  nor  much  amuse- 
ment if  they  had  not  been  there?  It  is 
one  thing  to  make  a  kindergarten  for  ten 
clean,  nice,  little  children  in  your  own 
home,  and  have  a  charming  girl  come  in 
and  sing  with  them  and  play  with  them 
and  march  them  about  for  two  or  three 
hours  every  morning.  It  is  another  thing 
to  bring  together  two  hundred  and  fifty 
children  from  the  dirtiest  and  poorest 
homes  of  a  liquor-ruled  corner  of  a  liquor- 
ruled  town  like  Boston,  and  let  them  spend 
four  or  five  hours  in  a  clean  atmosphere, 
in  the  company  of  noble  teachers.  This 
miracle  of  love  has  its  great  day  of  account 
and    rejoicing    in    Christmas    week,   when 
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these  two  or  three  hundred  little  wretches 
—  boys  and  girls,  observe  —  are  arrayed 
by  their  mothers  in  the  cleanest  frocks 
which  can  be  provided,  and  come  to  the 
kindergarten,  dear  little  things,  to  give 
presents  to  each  other  and  to  give  pres- 
ents to  those  who  have  been  kind  to  them. 


in  describing  the  birth  of  the  baby  boy  at 
Bethlehem,  and  the  presents  which  the 
oxen  and  the  asses  and  the  cows  and  the 
sheep  and  the  goats  and  the  hens  and  the 
ducks  in  and  around  the  "  courtly  stable  " 
made  to  him,  you  give  imitations  of  the 
languages  of  those  animals.  Now  you  may 
say  what  you  will  about  Darwinism,  all 
children,  before  they  acquire  their  own 
language,  are  greatly  interested  in  the  lan- 
guages of  beasts  and  birds.  If  they  "  as- 
sist "  in  the  imitations  of  the  story-teller, 
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Good  Mrs.  Shaw,  I  think,  has  her  Christ- 
mas made  glad  by  many  a  present  which 
the  little  witches  have  given  to  her.  Have 
I  not  on  this  table  one  and  another  blot- 
ter or  woven  mat  which  these  children 
have  given  to  me  because  there  was  some 
tradition  that  I  had  told  them  a  Christmas 
story  there  ? 

With  other  hearers  one  has  to  be  careful 
lest  he  repeat  his  old  stories  too  often. 
"  How  happy  papa  will  be  in  America," 
said  the  children  of  an  excellent  friend  of 
mine,  as  he  started  from  Birmingham, 
"because  they  have  not  heard  his  old 
stories  there  !  "  Walter  Scott  somewhere 
speaks  of  the  joy  of  dining  with  the  Whigs, 
because  they  had  not  heard  his  old  stories. 
But  I  go  every  year  to  Miss  Wiltse's  charm- 
ing kindergarten  in  Cottage  Place,  under 
a  bond  to  tell  the  same  story  which  I  told 
the  year  before.  This  is  now,  indeed,  a 
story  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
years  old.     The  great  merit  of  it  is  that, 


there  is  no  harm,  and  the  popularity  of 
this  account  of  the  first  Christmas  morn- 
ing is  such  that  a  repetition  of  it  is  de- 
manded on  the  bills  from  year  to  year. 
After  the  story  has  been  told  and  the  chil- 
dren have  given  each  other  their  presents, 
a  mysterious  door  is  opened,  and  other 
presents  appear,  which  are  provided  by 
the  kind  overseer  of  all  these  schools, — 
sleds  and  skates  and  puzzles  and  dolls  and 
cradles  and  everything  that  heart  can  wish, 
if  the  heart  have  not  been  throbbing  more 
than  six  or  seven  years.  And  whoever 
wants  to  see  the  real  joy  of  the  ChristmaG 
season  will  see  it  nowhere  more  than  at 
Miss  Wiltse's  school. 


For  my  part,  I  am  not  sorry  to  contrast 
these  children,  in  the  simple  uniform  of 
their  bright  faces  and  clean  frocks,  with 
the  children  at  another  kindergarten,  well 
up  on  the  hill  as  one  goes  to   the   State 
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House  from  Cambridge.  Here  are  the 
children  whom  you  say  fortune  has  favored. 
They  were  born  in  the  purple,  their  fathers 
and  mothers  do  the  best  they  can  with 
them  ;  and  this  best,  —  is  it  not  to  place 
them  with  Miss  Garland  and  Miss  Weston 
in  a  kindergarten?  And  are  not  they  just 
as  glad  to  hear  of  the  boy  of  Bethlehem 
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Louis   Prang, 
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as  the  children  were  in  Cottage  Place,  and 
are  they  not  just  as  happy  as  they  make 
their  presents  to  each  other,  and  they  can 
imitate  just  as  well  the  songs  of  the  hens 
and  the  ducks,  and  the  remarks  of  the 
sheep  and  the  cows,  as  can  those  brothers 
and  sisters  of  theirs  in  Cottage  Place  whom 
they  have  never  seen.  Only  the  fathers 
and  mothers  here  have  the  leisure  to  come 
and  see  them  in  their  festivity,  and  so  we 
are  all  crowded  together  in  the  front  par- 
lor, while  these  children  sing  their  Christ- 
mas songs  and  tell  their  Christmas  stories 


in  the  other  room.  The  folding-doors  are 
open,  and  all  of  us  join  in  their  festivity. 
But  it  is  one  party  after  all,  Cottage  Place 
and  Chestnut  Street,  and  one  life  in  all 
these  veins.  

Mr.  Baldwin  here  has  picked  up  still 
another  company.  There  are  thousands 
of  young  fellows  who  come 
to  his  great  club-house, 
which  is  called  the  Chris- 
tian Union,  through  the 
days  or  the  evenings  of 
the  twelve  months.  Some 
come  to  play  chess,  some 
to  play  checkers,  some  to 
run  races  or  turn  somer- 
saults in  the  gymnasium, 
some  to  learn  of  the  math- 
ematics of  poetry  in  the 
lectures,  and  some  of  the 
poetry  of  mathematics, 
some  to  have  Mr.  Towle 
tell  them  about  the  Bul- 
garian question,  and  some 
to  have  Mr.  Bradford  ex- 
plain to  them  the  icebergs 
in  northern  Greenland. 
Some  come  on  Sunday 
evenings,  and  some  on  the 
other  days  and  evenings 
during  the  week,  at  their 
pleasure.  Shall  we  go 
around  to  the  Union  on 
Saturday  afternoon?  Ev- 
erybody in  Boston  knows 
what  the  Union  is.  Out- 
side Boston  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  say  that 
the  Christian  Union  is  per- 
haps the  best  young  men's 
club-house  in  Boston.  It 
suffers  only  from  the  one 
drawback  that  your  assess- 
ment fee  is  one  dollar  a  year,  instead  of 
being  fifty.  But  you  have  the  newspapers, 
you  have  a  library,  you  have  conversation 
rooms  and  chess  rooms,  you  have  your  gym- 
nasium and  bath-rooms,  and  you  have  a 
membership,  in  all,  of  over  five  thousand. 
They  are  always  exercising  themselves  there 
about  education  and  hospitality;  and  among 
other  things  they  pick  up  from  six  to  seven 
hundred  of  the  poorest  children  in  the  town 
for  the  Saturday  afternoon  of  Christmas 
week,  to  be  sure  that  they  have  something 
which  they  need  to  remember  Christmas  by. 
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Here  they  are,  all  piled  together  in  the 
great  Union  Hall.  The  chairman  and  Mr. 
Baldwin  have  wished  the  children  a  "  Merry 
Christmas,"  the  Cadet  Band  has  played  to 
them,  Mrs.  Powers  has  sung  to  them,  Miss 
Marshall  has  made  them  laugh  with  her 
funny  readings,  Mr.  Chase  has  cooked  eggs 
in  his  hat  for  them  and  changed  butterflies 
into  white  doves,  in  his  sleight-of-hand. 
And  then  somebody  has  started  them  all 
singing,  while  Mr.  Henry  played  on  the 
cornet.  Now  comes  a  Christmas  play  ;  it 
is  called  "  The  Big  Christmas-Tree  and  the 
Little  Ones," —  and  here  is  the  tree,  which 
is  a  perfectly  gigantic  tree,  and  on  it  are 
parcels  for  everybody.  Santa  Claus  is  not 
left  this  time  to  hap-hazard,  but  the  com- 
mittee who  asked  these  little  folks  together 
has  made  it  a  part  of  their  business  to  find 
out  what  they  wanted.  So  here  are  books 
and  playthings,  and  articles  of  winter  cloth- 
ing ;  and  every  child  has  his  parcel  ready 
as  he  goes  home  after  his  frolic.  They 
have  all  had  enough  to  eat  and  to  drink, 


"Mr.  Baldwin:  Dear  Sir  —  I  take  my  pen  in 
hand  to  tell  you  how  I  spent  my  time  at  the 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  festible  at  the  Union 
Hall.  Well,  my  ticket  came  five  days  before  the 
festible  took  place,  and  they  were  the  five  long 
days  too.  But  Saturday  came  at  last,  and  while  I 
was  getting  ready  in  the  forenoon  the  hands  of  the 
clock  seemed  as  though  they  did  not  move,  in  fact, 
they  moved  very  slowly.  After  dinner  I  went  over 
with  the  ticket  and  was  the  first  boy  in  the  hall, 
and  had  the  best  seat  I  would  wish  to  have,  vvright 
up  to  the  stage.  I  had  two  nice  boys  that  sot  be- 
side me,  who  got  aqunted  very  quick  and  we  had 
many  nice  and  soasible  talks.  Then  the  music 
struck  up  which  took  to  everybody  ear  as  well  as 
my  own.  Then  them  beautiful  singers  which  theyr 
voices  sounded  like  a  real  organ.  When  we  claped 
for  them  to  come  out,  one  of  the  boys  said  to  me 
are  dont  clap,  I  said  why,  he  said  oh  !  do  you  like 
singing,  of  course  I  do,    dont   you?      Not   much 


Among  the  Shops  on  Washington   Street". 


and  will  have  Sunday  to  play  with  the 
playthings,  if  their  ecclesiastical  predilec- 
tions permit,  —  and,  at  all  events,  to  wear 
the  new  clothes  ;  for  nice  clothing  is  per- 
mitted under  all  dispensations. 

But  a  better  account  than  any  we  can 
give  is  given  in  this  letter,  from  a  little 
humpbacked  boy  who  had  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  the  Union. 


dreather  have  somethings  else.  Everything  will 
come  if  you  have  pacients  for  them  said  I.  So 
will  4  of  July  come  to,  said  he.  The  next  was  the 
man  that  plaid  the  — ;  well  I  dont  know  the  name 
of  what  he  plaid  on,  but  it  was  on  two  rows  of 
wood  all  different  lengths  begening  with  long  ones 
till  they  would  come  down  to  very  short  ones  and 
the  shorter  the  wood  would  be  the  higher  the  sound 
would  be  and  the  long  ones  were  low  sounds.  He 
played  on  them  very  nice.  There  was  lots  of  other 
things  which  would  take  me  a  long  time  to  tell  and 
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explain,  but  the  man  on  the  trunk  was  very  funey, 
and  the  man  that  plaid  on  the  cornet  marching  to 
jorga,  and  peep  a  boo,  which  everybody  knew  I 
think.  Then  for  sandy  claws,  down  the  chimeny 
oh  he  did  speak  so  nice  and  at  the  end  of  every 
verse  was  —  at  Christian  Union  Hall  that  did  sound 
lovly,  there  was  a  lady  asked  a  boy  next  to  me  if 
he  ever  saw  a  real  sandy  claws,  he  said  No  aint 
that  a  real  sandy  claws  she  asted  him  again,  he 
said  no  again,  after  she  went  away  he  said  to  me 
that  was  only  a  man  drest  up  in  sandy  claws  doles, 
but  I  said  it  was  a  real  sandy  claws  he  said  it  is 
not.  I  said  it  was,  he  said  how  then  I  said  is  there 
any  sandy  claws?  he  stoped  and  said  no.  Well  he 
is  a  real  sandy  claws  if  there  is  any  atall.  He  would 
say  what  will  be  the  next  thing  to  me  so  I  said  the 
ice  cream  and  cake.  Oh  he  would  say  will  I  get  all 
I  want,  I  said  he  would  Oh  I  dont  know  about  that. 
But  when  it  came  around  he  had  to  give  some  of 
his  away  as  well  as  I  did  when  we  eat  our  ice 
cream  we  all  saw  a  beautiful  tree  and  I  got  a  top 
a  horn  of  candy  and  three  stars  as  well  as  all  the 
boys  did.  But  best  of  all  was  to  tell  my  bundle 
was  very  big  and  heavy.  When  I  got  home  I  saw 
my  famous  Magic  Lantern  Oh  what  fun  I  do  have 
now.  Oh  I  do  thank  you  for  Your  Kindness  and 
the  ladies  who  were  so  kind  to  fit  me  to  a  pair  of 
pants  cardelal  jacket,  ect.  Some  of  the  ladies  told 
me  to  come  over  to  them  last  Saturday  but  it  was 
so  stormy  I  could  not  come  I  was  very  sorry  to 
disapoint  them.  But  if  you  see  them  you  can 
thank  them  for  me.     I  had  a  real  good  joly  time. 


other,  some  of  them  trees  where  they 
receive  presents  from  unknown  friends,  — 
you  find  no  difficulty  in  making  twelve 
chapters  to  your  Christmas  story,  or  twelve 
verses  to  your  Christmas  song.  We  will 
wind  up  the  whole  by  going  around  again 
to  the  old  Orphan  Asylum.  I  believe 
this  is  the  oldest  of  the  Boston  charities. 
At  all  events,  it  runs  back  into  the  last 
century,  and  when  you  go  into  their 
parlor,  there  hang  a  group  of  Stuarts, 
not  to  say  Copleys,  —  portraits  of  the 
sainted  ladies  who,  in  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  have  watched  over  the  orphan 
girls  of  Boston.  Now  they  have  this  Home, 
which  I  remember  as  new,  but  which  is  be- 
ginning to  be  old,  at  the  corner  of  Wash- 
ington Street  and  the  street  which  is  named 
from  them,  Asylum  Street ;  and  here  we 
shall  find  seventy  or  eighty  jolly,  bright 
girls,  —  little  girls,  middle-sized  girls,  and 
grown-up  girls.  We  took  some  of  them 
to  ride  with  us  the  evening  of  Adam  and 
Eve's  day,  the  eve  of  Christinas  ;  they  have 
been  lending  their  nice,  sweet  voices  here 


■■■""■- 


Count  them  all  up,  take  in  the  Christ-  I 
mas   tree  at  the   Children's   Mission,   the  1 


fill* 


Around  Quincy   Market. 


Christmas  trees  at  the  Newsboys'  Home, 
and  at  half  a  dozen  other  homes  like  it, 
the  Christmas  trees  at  all  the  churches 
where  you  have  friends,  some  of  them 
trf-es  whf-rf*  nennle  L'ive  nresents  to  each 


and  lending  a  hand  there,  and  here  they 
are,  for  their  Twelfth-Night  celebration, 
which  they  always  have,  for  the  girls  of  our 
church  always  go  down  there,  to  be  sure 
that  the  two  cakes  are  readv  with  the  two 
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rings.  We  are  a  little  late,  —  we  are  apt 
to  be  a  little  late  when  the  holidays  have 
been  running  so  long,  —  but  they  know  we 
are  coming,  and  so  we  are  all  together  in 
the  schoolroom,  —  little  bits  of  tots  who 
can  hardly  walk,  matronly  young  ladies 
who  feel  almost  as  if  they  were  responsible 
for  the  institution,  with  a  few  of  the  lady 
managers,  and  oh,  quite  a  good  many  of 
the  girls  who  were  girls  and  now  are  as 
girlish  as  ever,  though  they  have  gone  away 
and  have  been  married  since,  and  come 
here  now,  perhaps  with  their  own  little 
girls,  to  see  the  Twelfth-Night  festival. 
And  here  is  good  Mr.  Johnson,  —  he 
teaches  these  children  to  sing ;  and  he 
has  made  up  a  programme  of  hymns  and 
funny  stories  and  dialogues,  some  with 
costume  and  some  without ;  and  we  shall 
cry  as  one  does  cry  when  little  children 
sing,  and  we  shall  laugh  as  one  does  laugh 
when  jolly  girls  act  in  a  funny  dialogue, 
and  for  an  hour  we  shall  see  what  a  happy 
home  these  children  have  and  how  they 
enter  into  the  life  of  their  Twelfth- Day 
holiday.  And  at  the  end  I  shall  make 
them  a  little  speech  and  tell  them  a 
little  story  about  frankincense  and  myrrh 
and  gold,  how  the  Wise  Men  came  across 
the  desert,  how  they  came  into  the 
"  courtly  stable  "  and  unloaded  their  gifts 
before  the  boy.  And  then  the  girls  and 
I  will  distribute  among  them  the  Christ- 
mas cards  which  we  have  picked  out  from 
the  best  of  Mr.  Prang's,  so  that  each 
girl  shall  have  a  card  to  pin  up  by  her 
own  bed  if  she  wants  to,  or  to  put  in  her 
own  album  if  she  wants  to.  Every  girl 
has  had  one  now  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, since  Christmas  cards  began.  And 
then  they  sing  their  last  hymn,  and  say 
the  Lord's  Prayer  together,  and  the  big 
girls  lead  out  the  little  ones,  and  they 
all  take  their  seats  at  their  tables.  They 
all  fold  their  hands  together  and  ask 
a  blessing ;  but  before  they  drink  a  drop 
of  milk  or  eat  a  bit  of  bread,  the  two  great 
Twelfth- Night  cakes  which  Mrs.  Dooling 
has  baked  for  them  will  be  cut.  Miss 
Merrill  will  cut  one  and  Miss  Cumings  will 
cut  the  other,  both  of  them  remembering 
that  they  came  in  here  when  they  were  five 
years  old  themselves,  and  wondered  which 
of  the  little  orphans  would  have  the  ring. 
For  you  must  know  that  in  these  cakes  are 
deeply  hidden  two  golden  rings.  It  is 
now  nearly  forty  years  that  Bigelow  &  Ken- 


nard  have  sent  up  to  us  two  rings  at  every 
Twelfth  Night,  to  be  buried  in  these  cakes  ; 
and  so  there  are  nearly  eighty  women,, 
of  all  ages  between  ten  years  and  fifty,  who 
have  been  made  perfectly  happy  in  those 
years  when  the  ring  happened  to  come  to 
them.  We  shall  cut  the  cake  in  enormous 
junks,  and  these  junks  will  be  carried 
around  on  plates,  and  set  before  the  ex- 
pectant little  witches,  and  of  a  sudden 
there  will  come  up  a  whisper,  rising  to  a 
loud  cry,  from  one  of  the  tables,  to  an- 
nounce that  "  Mary  Jones  "  has  the  ring, 
or  "Pauline  Fletcher"  has  the  ring,  or 
"  Fanny  Andersen  "  has  the  ring,  or  "  Jane 
McCrea "  has  the  ring,  according  as  the 
ring  has  fallen  to  one  or  another  nationality. 
And  we  shall  still  cut  and  distribute  our 
masses  of  cake  till  there  are  none  left,  and 
another  voice  will  announce  that  "  Phoebe 
Zanetti "  has  the  ring,  or  "Polly  Pratt" 
has  the  ring ;  and  it  will  be  known  of  all 
that  the  two  rings  for  the  year  have  been 
secured.  And  now  in  nearly  forty  years  I 
have  never  seen  a  tear  of  regret,  nor  have 
I  heard  a  word  of  jealousy  among  the  un- 
successful seventy  who  had  no  ring.  But 
as  I  go  and  come  up  and  down  the  world, 
I  meet  once  and  again  some  matronly 
woman  who  introduces  herself  to  me  and 
explains  to  me  that  she  was  the  particular 
Annie  Anderson  or  Julia  Jones,  who  on 
some  particular  year  received  the  ring  when 
Twelfth  Night  came  around.  How  much 
happiness  there  is  in  the  world  !  How 
easy  it  is  to  make  people  happy  !  And 
how  well  it  is  that  of  this  happiness  a  great 
deal  should  be  woven  in  through  the 
memories  of  the  Christmas  holidays. 


We  ought  to  see  how  our  cards  are 
made.  For  when  one  provides  for  seventy 
young  people  at  once,  one  does  not  always 
paint  the  cards  for  himself.  If  you  will 
come  around  with  me  to  Prang's,  you  will 
think  more  highly  of  "  chromos  "  than  you 
do  now.  To  my  notion,  the  most  interest- 
ing lion  in  Boston  is  Prang's  printing-house. 
And  when  I  have  a  very  grand  friend, — 
as,  for  instance,  when  I  had  the  high-priest 
of  the  Zuni  nation,  —  I  take  him  there. 

The  stones  used  are  a  particular  kind  of 
limestone  imported  from  Bavaria,  where 
the  only  large  quarries  of  a  good  quality 
of  this  stone  are  to  be  found.  They  are 
cut  into  large  flat  slabs  and  are  carefully 
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polished  with  pumice  before  they  are  ready 
for  use.  From  these  stones  the  printing 
is  done.  A  workman  first  covers  the  de- 
sign to  be  reproduced  with  a  thin  sheet 
of  gelatine,  and  traces  upon  it  the  outlines 
of  all  the  objects  in  the  picture  and  of 
the  colors.  These  outlines  he  then  trans- 
fers to  the  zinc  plates,  and  upon  each  plate 
all  of  one  color  is  put  in.  Thus  plate 
No.  i  has  all  the  blue  parts  colored.  No. 
2  has  all  the  yellow  parts  put  in,  and  so  on. 
A  proof  is  then  taken  of  plate  No.  i  and 
of  plate  No  2,  then  of  plates  Nos.  1  and 
2.  Where  these  colors  overlap,  green  is 
obtained.  This  is  continued  throughout. 
A  proof  is  taken  of  each  color  by  itself, 
and  then  with  the  other  colors.  These 
proofs  are  finally  tied  together,  and  serve 
as  "guide  book"  to  the  color  mixer  and 
printer.  It  often  takes  months  to  prepare 
the  plates.  And  this  tells  of  but  part  of 
the  work  necessary  to  send  out  one  of  the 


daintily  colored  cards.  Millions  are  sent 
out  from  the  Prang  factory  every  year,  and 
find  their  way  to  all  parts  of  the  globe. 


When  the  7th  of  January  comes,  you 
may  go  to  work  again.  You  may  grind 
your  axes,  you  may  defend  your  clients, 
you  may  buy  and  sell,  —  always  taking  care 
that  the  other  fellow  has  his  share  of  good 
in  the  bargain.  You  may  pay  your  notes 
if  you  have  them  to  pay.  You  may  dis- 
count them  if  you  have  them  to  discount. 
But  do  not  forget  that  you  have  lived  for 
twelve  days  in  a  world  of  love, — where 
people  have  tried  to  make  each  other 
happy.  And  it  will  be  your  own  fault,  as 
far  as  one  person  is  concerned,  if  you  do 
not  live  in  that  world  for  the  three  hundred 
and  fifty-three  days  which  remain  before 
Adam  and  Eve's  Day  comes  round  again. 

Here  endeth  the  exhortation  for  the 
Christmas  Holidays. 


JEAN    FRANCOIS    MILLET. 

By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 


THE  recent  purchase  of  the  "  Angelus  " 
at  a  price  far  exceeding,  we  believe, 
any  previously  paid  for  a  picture 
brought  to  America,  and  its  present  exhibi- 
tion in  New  York,  awaken  new  interest  in 
the  pathetic  story  of  the  noble  artist.  On 
the  fourteenth  day  of  October,  18 14,  Jean 
Francois  Millet  was  born  in  a  straw- thatched 
hut  in  Normandy.  He  was  of  a  family 
toughened  by  severities  such  as  only  the 
honest  peasant  laborer  of  the  old  world 
can  know.  By  means  of  some  divine  al- 
chemy akin  to  that  which  changes  the  hard 
plum  of  June  into  the  juicy  fruit  of  August, 
this  Millet  family  had  been  mellowed  and 
ripened  in  a  way  to  surprise  a  stolid  world 
with  its  marvellous  resource  of  sweetness 
and  wealth  of  beauty.  We  catch  some 
hint  of  this  power  on  its  way  to  its  corona- 
tion, in  the  life  of  Jean  Francois.  The 
grandmother  loved  the  story  of  the  gentle 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  who  had  such  love 
for  flowers  and  found  communion  with 
birds  and  fishes,  and  at  her  request  the. 
boy   was   named   after   him.     The    father 


found  time  to  lead  the  parish  choir,  and 
of  a  holiday  the  laborers  were  wont  to 
gather  about  his  cottage  door  to  join  in 
singing  hymns.  He  had  a  girl-like  way  in 
discovering  and  protecting  the  beautiful. 
He  loved  to  call  little  Jean's  attention  to 
curious  leaves  and  fine  old  trees ;  and  of 
some  old  dwelling  half  hid  in  the  grass  he 
would  say,  "  That  would  look  fine  in  a  pic- 
ture, wouldn't  it?"  Sometimes  he  would 
try  to  mould  graceful  forms  out  of  clay,  and 
with  his  knife  he  could  cut  cunning  figures 
out  of  wood. 

The -lad  followed  the  father  to  the  field 
at  an  early  age,  and  he  shared  the  burdens 
of  a  laborer's  home  during  the  years  which 
more  favored  children  have  for  play  and 
school.  But  at  this  time  he  was  in  sight 
of  the  sea,  and  he  loved  to  study  its  vary- 
ing moods.  An  old  family  Bible  with 
curious  engravings  was  his  favorite  volume 
within  doors.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he 
left  home  for  a  bit  of  schooling ;  but  al- 
though he  loved  books  and  was  an  apt 
pupil,  he  soon  begged  to  go  back  to  father 
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and  mother;  and  the  kind-hearted  old 
master  said,  "  Poor  boy,  you  have  a  heart 
that  will  give  you  much  trouble  ,  you  do 
not  know  how  much  you  will  have  to  suffer 
if  you  live."  Once  back  in  the  fields,  he 
again  fell  to  nursing  his  dreams  of  the 
beautiful.  During  the  noon  hour,  while 
his  fellow-laborers  slept,  he  was  busy  mak- 
ing charcoal  sketches,  of  which  the  elders 
were  glad  to  catch  stealthy  glimpses.  When 
his  parents  returned  from  church  one  Sun- 
day, he  ventured  to  show  them  the  sketch 
of  an  old  man  in  the  neighborhood,  which 
he  had  drawn  during  their  absence.  "  My 
child,  you  must  go  and  learn  the  trade  of 
a  painter ;  it  is  hard  to  spare  you  from  the 
field,  but  God  must  have  meant  you  for 
this,"  said  the  father,  with  emotion.  Soon 
after  this  the  two  set  out  for  Cherbourg,  in 
search  of  a  painter  who  would  give  the  lad 
a  chance  to  learn  "  the  trade,"  as  the  father 
called  it.  Two  sample  drawings  were  tim- 
idly shown  Mouchel,  an  artist  of  some  note. 
One  of  them  was  a  shepherd  with  some 
sheep  —  a  theme  of  which  he  never  wearied 
in  after  years.  The  artist  questioned  the 
genuineness  of  the  drawings.  He  said  they 
were  like  the  studies  from  some  old  mas- 
ter ;  this  awkward  peasant's  son  never  could 
have  done  it.  But  they  persisted  in  the 
truth  of  their  claim.  "  Then,  sire,  you  will 
go  to  perdition  for  having  kept  this  lad  so 
long,  for  he  has  the  stuff  out  of  which  a 
great  artist  might  have  been  made,"  was 
the  response. 

Thus,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  Millet's 
apprenticeship  began  under  what  seemed 
to  the  parties  favorable  circumstances. 
But  at  the  end  of  two  months  it  was  broken 
off  by  the  death  of  his  father ;  and  for  five 
years  more  he  labored  in  the  field  with 
rake,  scythe,  and  hoe,  that  little  sisters, 
mother,  and  grandmother  might  have 
bread.  At  twenty-three  the  burning  in  his 
heart  drives  him  to  Paris,  and  for  the  first 
time  he  stands  face  to  face  with  the  mas- 
ters and  has  a  chance  to  study  real  art. 
His  splendid  energies  are  soon  aglow  with 
a  sense  of  great  possibilities.  He  knows 
no  rest.  He  labors  day  and  night.  But 
the  tastes  of  Paris  at  that  time  were  arti- 
ficial and  impure.  The  wealthy  would  buy 
pictures  of  angels,  nymphs,  and  nude 
women,  but  they  had  no  eye  for  Millet's 
vigorous  representations  of  common  life 
and  real  things.  So  at  twenty-seven  we 
find  him  back  in   Normandy,  earning  his 


bread  as  a  sign-painter.  But  he  could  not 
long  content  himself.  Deliberately  accept- 
ing "black  bread  and  anxiety"  as  his  lot, 
he  returns  once  more  to  the  art  centre,  now 
with  wife  and  increasing  family.  He  re- 
turns to  struggle  with  conventionalism  and 
artificiality,  to  a  perpetual  battle  with  that 
wolf  that  was  always  almost  within  his 
door.  The  only  pictures  which  he  could 
sell  were  those  he  could  not  respect,  into 
which  he  could  not  pour  his  inspiration. 
At  one  time  a  few  fellow-artists  with  kind- 
lier hearts  if  not  clearer  vision  than  the 
rest,  suspecting  his  great  want,  clubbed  to- 
gether to  buy  one  of  his  pictures  which  had 
hung  in  the  salon  for  months.  It  was  the 
"Winnower,"  a  picture  which  has  since 
won  fame,  a  picture  that  would  now  bring 
a  fortune  to  its  possessor,  if  placed  on  the 
market.  These  artists  carried  him  one 
hundred  francs,  about  twenty  dollars.  They 
found  him,  on  a  very  cold  day,  shivering 
in  his  room,  without  fire  in  any  corner  of 
the  house.  "  Thank  you,"  he  said  ;  "wife 
and  I  have  not  eaten  much  for  two  days, 
but  the  children  have  not  suffered  until 
to-day  ;  "  then  turning  to  the  faithful  wife, 
he  said,  "  I  am  going  to  get  wood,  I  am 
very  cold."  Thus  without  murmur  the 
battle  went  steadily,  bravely  on. 

About  this  time  he  determined  to  com- 
pel recognition  from  the  Administration  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Paris.  To  this  end  he  began 
to  paint  a  striking  picture  of  Hagar  and 
Ishmael,  almost  nude  figures  under  a  burn- 
ing sun.  The  picture  was  never  finished  ;  on 
the  same  canvass  was  finally  painted  some 
haymakers  resting  in  the  shade  of  their 
haycocks.  The  following  story  is  told  as 
the  cause  of  the  change  of  plans  :  One  day 
he  overheard  a  couple  of  young  artists  dis- 
cussing a  picture,  of  a  woman  bathing,  in  a 
shop  window.  "  Who  painted  that  ?  "  asked 
one.  "  A  fellow  called  Millet ;  he  paints 
nothing  but  naked  women,"  replied  the 
other.  This  touched  both  pride  and  con- 
science. The  heart  was  cut  to  the  quick. 
He  hurried  home  and  tearfully  told  the 
story  to  his  wife,  adding,  "  Wife,  if  you  are 
willing,  I  will  do  no  more  of  that  work ; 
living  will  be  harder  than  ever,  you  will 
suffer  much,  but  I  will  be  free  to  do  the 
work  that  my  heart  prompts."  The  wife 
said,  "  I  am  ready  ;  do  as  you  will."  Thus 
by  the  help  of  a  woman's  word  the  Rubicon 
of  his  life  was  passed.  "  Hagar  "  remained 
unpainted,  but  the  "  Haymaker"  found  an 
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inspired  artist.  At  thirty-five  years  of  age 
this  genius  gave  himself  to  rustic  art,  con- 
secrated himself  to  be  the  painter  of  the 
poor,  the  art  advocate  of  labor,  the  inter- 
preter of  homely  joys  and  common  life. 

Soon  after  this,  to  escape  the  cholera 
and  the  revolution  of  1849,  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  a  little  straw-thatched  cottage 
in  the  village  of  Barbizon,  a  hamlet  made 
famous  as  the  residence  of  other  modern 
artists.  He  expected  to  return  to  Paris 
soon,  but  here  he  remained  to  the  end  of 
life ;  here  he  spent  twenty-seven  years  of 
wonderful  labor ;  here  he  confronted  sick- 
ness, poverty,  and  loneliness ;  here  he  en- 
dured with  religious  tenderness  the  jealousy 
and  scorn  of  smaller  rivals  ;  here  he  strove 
heroically  and  waited  patiently  for  that 
triumph  that  came  at  last,  but  all  too  late 
for  him  to  taste  its  rewards.  When  fading 
eyesight  and  shattered  nerves  made  it  im- 
possible for  Millet  to  paint  more,  then  the 
world  clamored  for  Millet's  works ;  and 
now  that  he  has  been  in  his  grave  fourteen 
years  and  over,  happy  is  the  man  or  insti- 
tution that  possesses  a  stroke  of  his  brush. 
For  his  larger  works  fifteen,  twenty,  and 
thirty  thousand  dollars  have  been  offered 
and  promptly  refused.  The  "Angelus," 
now  the  coveted  prize  captured  by  America 
at  a  cost  of  over  $100,000,  went  begging 
for  weary  months  for  a  purchaser  at  any 
price,  while  the  artist  was  borrowing  a 
shilling  from  this  friend  and  that.  It  was 
at  last  sold  for  $200,  resold  during  his  life- 
time for  $10,000,  and  immediately  after  his 
death  was  priced  at  $40,000.  An  English 
authority  says,  "To  secure  even  a  small 
canvas  signed  Millet,  under  three  or  four 
thousand  dollars,  is  impossible." 

In  his  extremity,  Millet  at  one  time  mort- 
gaged to  a  dealer  his  whole  time  for  three 
years,  for  an  annuity  of  about  $2000. 
Under  this  contract  he  found  the  bread 
and  leisure  to  finish  some  of  his  greatest 
paintings. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  this  tender- 
hearted and  large-minded  son  of  toil  had 
a  genial  fireside.  His  chattering  children, 
of  whom  there  were  nine,  forming  what  he 
called  his  frog-pond,  and  his  brave  wife 
furnished  him  delightful  companionship 
when  the  day's  work  was  done.  The 
thought  of  these  held  him  to  life.  To  a 
friend  he  said,  "  Suicide  is  the  act  of  a  bad 
man ;  come,  let  us  go  and  see  the  sun  set, 
—  it  will  make  me  feel  better."     Now  he 


writes,  "  I  want  to  tell  you  of  some  of  the 
pleasures  that  from  time  to  time  I  have 
had  in  the  midst  of  my  sorrow."  But  soon 
again  he  writes,  "  I  am  working  among 
sick  people." 

Indeed,  one  evidence  of  Millet's  great- 
ness of  soul  is  found  in  his  capacity  for 
suffering.  Not  only  when  he  stood  beside 
his  own  dead,  and  the  iron  sank  into  his 
own  soul,  but  the  woes  of  the  world,  the 
suffering  life  of  animal  and  of  man  were 
borne  in  upon  him  from  every  side.  Once 
he  said,  "  They  accuse  me  of  denying  the 
charms  of  the  country.  I  find  much  more 
than  charms  ;  I  find  infinite  glories.  I  see 
as  well  as  they  do  the  little  flowers  of  which 
Christ  said  that  '  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.'  I  see 
the  halos  of  dandelions,  and  the  sun  also 
which  spreads  out  beyond  the  world  its 
glory  in  the  clouds.  But  I  see  as  well  in 
the  plain  the  steaming  horses  at  work,  and 
in  a  rocky  place  a  man  all  worn  out,  whose 
han !  han /  has  been  heard  since  morn- 
ing and  who  tries  to  straighten  himself  a 
moment  to  breathe.  This  cry  had  been 
heard  long  ago,  it  is  not  my  invention ; 
but  the  drama  is  surrounded  by  beauty." 

Millet  found  this  beauty  in  the  hard 
realities,  not  outside  of  them.  Like  Wag- 
ner in  music,  and  Browning  in  poetry,  he 
held  that  beauty  is  expression.  "  Expres- 
sion means  everything,"  he  used  to  say. 
He  believed  with  these  men  that  it  is  the 
function  of  art  to  reveal  life  as  it  is.  It 
took  the  French  government  seventeen 
years  to  find  out  that  Millet  was  a  master, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  they  offered  him 
the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ;  but 
the  triumph  did  come,  as  it  has  or  will 
come  to  these  others. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1875,  m  the 
sixty-first  year  of  his  age,  Millet  died,  re- 
gretting that  he  must  leave  his  work,  be- 
cause he  was  just  "  beginning  to  see  into 
nature  and  art."  This  dying  regret  sug- 
gests to  one  the  artist's  kinship  to  Beetho- 
ven. The  great  tone-master  said  on  his 
death-bed  that  he  had  "  scarcely  written 
more  than  a  few  notes."  On  the  6th  of 
April  following  his  death  there  was  an 
exhibition  of  his  works  for  the  benefit 
of  his  family,  and  in  June  following  the 
collection  was  sold,  netting  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  But  most 
of  this  money  went  to  enrich  the  dealers 
who  had  ignored  him  in  life,  and  the  critics 
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who  had  cruelly  sneered  at  him  while  he 
w;orked. 

I  know  not  where  in  the  history  of 
modern  culture  to  find  a  more  conspicuous 
victory  of  reality  over  sham,  candor  over 
pretence,  of  the  natural  over  the  artificial, 
than  is  found  in  this  story  of  Millet, 
the  peasant  painter.  When  his  associates 
begged  of  him  to  make  his  types  a  little 
prettier  he  replied,  "  Give  me  sign-boards 
to  paint  or  yards  of  canvas  to  cover  by 
the  day  like  a  house-painter,  but  let  me 
do  my  own  work  in  my  best  way  ;  I  would 
rather  do  nothing  than  express  myself 
feebly.  I  was  born  a  peasant,  and  a  peas- 
ant I  will  die.  I  will  paint  things  as  I  see 
them.  I  will  hold  my  ground  without 
retreating  one  sabot,  and  if  necessary  I 
will  fight  for  my  honor."  Grandly  do  his 
pictures  vindicate  this  high  morality  that 
will  not  compromise,  that  will  obey  prin- 
ciple and  not  policy,  that  takes  its  order 
from  within  and  not  from  without. 

Note  the  themes  treated  in  what  are 
among  the  coveted  pictures  of  modern 
art.  We  find  here  no  representatives  of 
the  Olympian  crowd  of  antique  deities ; 
here  are  no  Jupiters  or  Mercurys,  Cupids 
or  Dianas.  He  did  not  go  to  any  far-off 
holy  land  or  sacred  book  of  far-off  age  for 
his  subjects ;  he  put  on  his  canvas  no 
wooing  Jacobs,  no  Oriental  Rebeccas  or 
Rachels,  nor  yet  any  over-shadowed  Ma- 
donna or  supernatural  Christ-child.  He 
simply  painted,  with  all  the  honesty  his 
genius  could  command,  the  daily  scenes 
of  his  early  life,  the  common  heavy  loyal 
life  of  the  distracted  and  burdened  France 
as  it  was  found,  half  a  century  ago,  in  the  im- 
poverished country-sides  he  knew  so  well. 
He  painted  the  tending  and  the  shearing 
of  sheep,  the  planting  and  the  gathering 
of  potatoes,  the  labor  and  joy  of  the  field 
and  the  home.  He  saw  an  old  wood- 
cutter ben rling  under  his  bundle  of  fagots, 
wending  his  way  home  in  the  evening ;  he 
saw  some  women  gleaning  in  the  field,  a 
shepherdess  knitting,  a  little  girl  playing 
in  the  water  with  the  geese  she  tended,  a 
sturdy  bit  of  a  pony  bracing  himself  against 
a  storm  ;  he  saw  the  belated  harvest-woman 
in  the  clear  moonlight  of  a  summer  evening, 
carrying  her  water-jug,  erect  and  elastic 
after  her  long  day's  work,  two  old  women 
warming  themselves  by  a  fire  out  of  doors, 
Other  women  gathering  fagots  ;  he  saw  a 
little  girl  carrying  the  little  lamb  that  had 


grown  weary  on  the  wTay,  the  farm  hands 
carrying  home  the  new-born  calf,  the  family 
pig  being  led  to  the  slaughter ;  he  saw  the 
housewife  churning,  spinning,  making  lye, 
fallen  asleep  over  her  darning  or  feeding 
her  babes  with  a  spoon ;  he  saw  a  father 
and  mother  teaching  a  lumpish  little  child 
to  take  its  first  step ;  he  saw  a  couple  of 
field  laborers,  man  and  woman,  away  out 
in  the  potato  field  ceasing  their  work  to 
breathe  their  evening  prayer  in  response 
to  the  summons  of  the  sunset  bells,  the 
sweet-toned  *\ngelus  of  Catholic  custom ; 
and  he  put  all  these  on  to  his  canvas  with 
such  unvarnished  candor,  such  unflinching 
sincerity,  that  they  instantly  became  beau- 
tiful with  the  beauty  that  is  both  ethical 
and  religious,  because  it  is  the  beauty  of 
reality,  the  beauty  of  life.  These  figures 
are  clothed  with  an  atmosphere  of  pathos, 
they  move  in  the  sympathy  of  the  human 
heart.  To  understand  these  pictures  is  to 
think  of  him  who  painted  them  not  prima- 
rily as  an  artist,  dealing  with  brush  and 
pigments,  but  as  a  prophet,  teaching  the 
sanctity  of  things  lowly  ;  an  apostle  preach- 
ing the  gospel  to  the  poor,  or  what  is  still 
more  difficult  and  perhaps  more  important, 
preaching  the  gospel  of  the  poor.  He 
was  one  who  thought  it  more  honorable 
to  ennoble  the  station  into  which  he  was 
born  than  to  try  to  change  it.  A  pair  of 
sabots,  the  wooden  shoes  the  French  peas- 
ants wear,  were  his  chosen  coat-of-arrns ; 
these  he  sketched  as  his  sign  manual  on 
many  of  his  great  works,  and  his  descend- 
ants may  well  be  prouder  of  this  humble 
insignia  than  if  they  had  inherited  the 
escutcheons  marked  with  the  proudest 
heraldry  of  France,  the  history  of  which 
has  been  written  in  blood  and  its  honors 
worn  in  selfishness. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
pass  upon  the  artistic  merit  of  Millet's 
works  or  to  attempt  to  analyze  the  charm 
of  the  "Angelus."  There  are  plenty  of 
artists  who  are  yet  ready  to  deny  its  power 
and  to  show  its  defects.  But  it  has  that  in 
it  which  will  continue  to  appeal  to  the 
highest  elements  in  human  nature.  It  lifts 
reverence  out  of  the  trammels  of  creed, 
sect,  and  ritual.  It  is  human  nature  stand- 
ing under  the  open  sky,  touched  with  a 
sense  of  its  finiteness  and  its  infiniteness ; 
it  is  labor  ennobled  by  thoughtfulness,  toil 
hallowed  with  awe,  fatigue  forgotten  in  a 
brooding  sense  of  the  Over-soul.     We  are 
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glad  that  the  original  picture,  as  well  as  the 
"Sower,"  which  is  probably  Millet's  great- 
est work,  and  a  considerable  number  of  his 
other  valuable  canvases,  are  among  the  art 
treasures  of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  to 
the  honor  of  America  let  it  be  known  that 
some  of  Millet's  earliest  orders  and  most 


timely  sympathy  came  from  this  country. 
His  biographer  intimates  that  were  it  not 
for  American  appreciation  this  "  wild  man 
of  the  woods,"  as  his  fellow-students  of 
Paris  scornfully  called  him,  might  have 
died  from  want  and  a  broken  heart,  with 
many  of  his  precious  canvases  unpainted. 
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By   George  Kimball. 


ON  the  17th  of  April,  1861, 1  became 
a  member  of  the  Second  Battalion 
of  Infantry  (" Tigers"),  a  Massa- 
chusetts militia  organization  of  some  local 
repute,  with  headquarters  at  old  Boylston 
Hall,  Boston.  The  battalion  comprised 
four  companies,  commanded  by  Major 
Ralph  Newton.  We  were  momentarily 
expecting  to  be  ordered  upon  active  duty 
by  Governor  Andrew,  and  twelve  days  after 
I  joined  the  corps  it  proceeded  to  Fort 
Warren,  Boston  Harbor,  that  stronghold 
then  being  without  a  garrison. 

We  found  the  great  fortress  in  a  wretched 
state,  very  much  as  its  builders  had  left  it, 
with  huge  piles  of  earth,  brick,  and  stone 
incumbering  its  broad  parade-ground,  and 
filling  many  of  its  casemates.  Immediately 
upon  our  arrival  we  went  to  work  with  a 
will  to  place  it  in  proper  condition  for 
military  occupation.  This  involved  a  great 
deal  of  hard  labor,  which,  the  young  men 
of  the  battalion  being  mainly  of  good  social 
standing,  was  in  strange  contrast  to  former 
employments.  Only  the  thought  that  they 
were  in  some  way  complying  with  the  im- 
perative requirements  of  the  hour  could 
have  induced  them  to  so  cheerfully  under- 
take it.  But  they  were  a  light-hearted, 
whole-souled  set  of  fellows,  and  therefore 
accepted  the  situation  without  reservations 
of  any  kind,  although  it  did  not  seem  to 
be  exactly  that  kind  of  military  glory  they 
were  just  then  so  thirsty  for. 

We  had  many  good  singers  among  us, 
and  as  nothing  so  effectually  drives  away 
weariness,  particularly  among  soldiers  and 
sailors,  as  a  cheerful  spirit  and  a  joyous 
song,  we  constantly  worked  under  the  in- 
spiration of  these  blessed  agencies.     We 


lustily  sang  all  the  popular  songs  of  the 
day,  whether  wielding  the  shovel,  swinging 
the  pick,  trundling  the  wheelbarrow,  or 
rolling  the  heavy  stones  away.  During  our 
long  evenings  in  quarters,  too,  we  sang 
almost  constantly. 

Religious  hymns  were   as  popular  with 


us  as  secular  songs. 


Among  the  former 


none  gave  greater  satisfaction  than  a  hymn, 
at  that  time  a  great  favorite  in  revival 
meetings,  entitled,  "  Say,  brothers,  will 
you  meet  us?"  This  seemed  to  be  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  our  needs.  Its  music 
was  not  difficult,  and  it  had  that  swing- 
ing, easy  movement  and  agreeable  rhythm 
so  popular  always  with  the  masses.  Its 
chorus,  moreover,  was  round  and  spirited, 
and  when  sung  with  vigor  by  large  bodies 
of  men,  the  effect  was  very  striking.  This 
hymn  was  sung  a  great  deal,  and  became 
finally  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
famous  "John  Brown  Song"  was  built,  its 
music  being  quickened  a  little  to  fit  it  to 
the  requirements  of  the  doggerel  rhymes 
that  were  from  time  to  time  brought  for- 
ward, but  its  chorus  remaining  in  the  grand 
old  war-song  substantially  the  same. 

In  war  time  we  sang  it  from  The 
Melodeon,  a  collection  published  by  Rev. 
J.  W.  Dadmun,  of  Boston.  In  a  recent 
letter  from  him,  in  answer  to  one  asking 
for  a  copy  of  the  hymn,  he  says  :  "  Prob- 
ably you  know  that  the  music  of  'John 
Brown's  Body '  had  its  origin  in  '  Say, 
brothers,  will  you  meet  us?'  It  is  a  very 
old  Methodist  tune,  sung  long  before  my 
remembrance ;  one  of  those  little  ditties 
handed  down  from  time  immemorial."  In 
my  letter  to  Mr.  Dadmun  I  had  not  men- 
tioned for  what  purpose  I  wanted  the  hymn. 
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The  hymn,  as  I  find  it  printed  in  The 
Revivalist,  a  collection  of  hymns  and 
tunes,  arranged  and  published  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Hillman,  of  Troy,  N.Y.,  in  1872,  is 
as  follows  :  — 


This  nonsense  was  kept  up  from  day  to 
day,  and  these  expressions,  particularly  the 
ones  referring  to  the  defunct  condition 
of  Brown,  were  so  often  heard  that  they 
became  by-words  among  us,  and  were  re- 
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1.  Say.  brothers,  will  you  meet  us,  Say,  brothers,  will  you  meet  us, 

2.  By  the  graee  of  God  we'll  meet  you,  By  the  grace  of  God  we'll  meet  you, 
Full  Ch.  Glory,  glo-ry.  hal  -  le  -  In  -  jah,  Glory,  glo-ry,  bal  -  le  -  lu  -  jah. 
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Say,  brothers,  will   you  meet  us,    On  Canaan's  hap-py  shore. 

By  the  grace  of  God  we'll  meet  you,  Where  parting    is    no  more. 

Glory,  glo  -  ry,  hal  -  le  -   lu  -  jah,  For    ev  -  er,    ev  -  er  more. 

r 


Jesus  lives  and  reigns  for  ever, 
Jesus  lives  and  reigns  for  ever, 
Jesus  lives  and  reigns  for  ever, 
On  Canaan's  happy  shore. 


Cho.  —  Glory,  glory,  hallelujah, 
Glory,  glory,  hallelujah, 
Glory,  glory,  hallelujah, 
For  ever,  evermore. 


How  the  music  of  "  Say,  brothers,  will 
you  meet  us?"  was  made  to  do  duty  in 
the  building  up  of  the  "  John  Brown  Song  " 
will  appear  in  what  follows. 

We  had  a  jovial  Scotchman  in  the  bat- 
talion, named  John  Brown.  He  was  among 
the  leading  spirits,  foremost  always  in  fun- 
making  ;  and  as  he  happened  to  bear  the 
identical  name  of  the  old  hero  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  he  became  at  once  the  butt  of  his 
comrades.  A  great  deal  of  pleasantry  was 
indulged  in  at  his  expense,  and  he  was 
often  guyed  unmercifully.  If  he  made  his 
appearance  a  few  minutes  late  among  the 
working  squad,  or  was  a  little  tardy  in  fall- 
ing into  the  company  line,  he  was  sure 
to  be  greeted  with  such  expressions  as 
"  Come,  old  fellow,  you  ought  to  be  at  it 
if  you  are  going  to  help  us  free  the  slaves  "  ; 
or,  "This  can't  be  John  Brown  —  why, 
John  Brown  is  dead."  And  then  some 
wag  would  add,  in  a  solemn,  drawling  tone, 
as  if  it  were  his  purpose  to  give  particular 
emphasis  to  the  fact  that  John  Brown  was 
really,  actually  dead  :  "Yes,  yes,  poor  old 
John  Brown  is  dead  ;  his  body  lies  moul- 
dering in  the  grave./' 


peated  at  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
whether  our  Scotch  friend  with  the  sug- 
gestive name  was  within  hearing  or  not. 
They  were  usually  followed  by  exclama- 
tions of  feigned  surprise,  such  as  "  Is  that 
so?"  Finally  ditties  composed  of  the 
most  nonsensical,  doggerel  rhymes,  setting 
forth  the  fact  that  John  Brown  was  dead 
and  that  his  body  was  undergoing  the 
process  of  dissolution,  began  to  be  sung  to 
the  music  of  the  hymn  above  given.  These 
ditties  underwent  various  ramifications, 
until  eventually  the  lines  were  reached,  — 

"  John  Brown's  body  lies  a-mouldering  in  the  grave, 
His  soul's  marching  on." 

And, — 

"  He's  gone  to  be  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Lord, 
His  soul's  marching  on." 

These  lines  seemed  to  give  general  satis- 
faction, the  idea  that  Brown's  soul  was 
"marching  on"  receiving  recognition  at 
once  as  having  a  germ  of  inspiration  in 
it.  They  were  sung  over  and  over  again 
with  a  great  deal  of  gusto,  the  "  Glory  halle- 
lujah" chorus  being  always  added.  If  the 
reader  will  try  the  words  of  the  song  to 
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John  Brown's  body  lies  a  mouldering  in  the  grave, 
John  Brown's  body  lies  a  mouldering  in  the  grave, 
John  Brown's  body  lie3  a  mouldering  in  the  grave, 
His  soul's  marching  on  ! 

Chorus. 

Glory  Hally,  Hallelujah  !  Glory  Hally  Hallelujah  !    Glory  Hally  Halle- 
lujah ! 

His  soul's  marching  on  1 

He's  gone  to  be  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Lord, 
He's  gone,  &c 
He's  gone,  &c. 

His  soul's  marching  on  ! 

Chorus. 
Glory  Hally,  Hallelujah  !  &c. 

His  soul's  marching  on  I 

John  Brown's  knnpsack  is  strapped  upon  his  hack- 
John  Brown's,  &c. 
Johh.Brown's,  &c. 

His  soul's  marching  on  ! 

Chorus. 
Ulory  Hally,  Hallelujah  !  &c. 

His  soul's  marching  on  ! 

His  pet  lambs  will  meet  him  on  the  way — 
Hi3  pet  lamb?,  &c. 
His  pet  lambs,  &c. 

They  go  marching  on  I 

Chorus. 
Glory  Hally,  Hallelujah !  &c. 

They  go  marching  on  ! 

They  will  hang  Jeff  Davis  to  a  tree  ! 
They  will  hang,  &c. 
They  will  hang,  &c. 

As  they  march  along  ? 

Chorus. 
Glory,  Hally,  Hallelujah  !  &c. 

4    As  they  march  along  ! 

Now,  three  rousing  cheers  for  the  Union  ! 
Now,  &c. 
Now,  &c. 

As  we  are  marching  on  ! 

Chorus. 
Glory  Hally,  Hallelujah  !  Glory  Hally,  Hallelujah  !  Glory,  Hally,  Halle- 
lujah ! 

Hip,  Hip,  Hip,  Hip,  Hurrah ! 
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the  music  of  the  hymn  as  printed  above, 
he  will  readily  see  how  very  slight  were  the 
changes  which  we  had  to  make  in  adapting 
the  notes  to  our  purpose. 

Among  the  early  singers  and  promoters 
of  the  work  of  composition,  in  addition  to 
the  Scotchman,  were  Newton  J.  Pernette, 
James  E.  Greenleaf,  G.  S.  Brown,  James 
H.  Jenkins,  C.  E.  B.  Edgerley,  Niebuhr, 
Hallgreen,  Tucker,  Brooks,  and  others 
whom  I  do  not  now  recall.  The  song,  or 
rather  this  small  beginning,  became  at  once 
immensely  popular.  There  was  just  a 
flavor  of  coarseness,  possibly  of  irrever- 
ence, about  it  slightly  objectionable  to  the 
more  fastidious  "Tigers,"  and  Major  New- 
ton and  others  made  a  combined  effort  to 
have  the  wording  changed,  but  their  en- 
deavor fell  through.  Others  thought  that 
the  song  should  commemorate  some  dis- 
tinguished soldier  of  the  war,  and  "  Ells- 
worth's body  "  was  suggested.  But  this 
effort  also  failed.  Nothing  would  answer 
but  "John  Brown's  body."  There  was 
something  peculiarly  captivating  about  the 
plain  and  homely  character  of  the  old  anti- 
slavery  martyr,  and  there  was  enough  of 
the  heroic  in  his  career  to  inspire  our  zeal 
and  please  our  fancy. 

Greenleaf  was  a  musician,  the  organist 
of  a  church  in  Charlestown.  He  therefore 
naturally  had  most  to  do  with  the  earliest 
arrangement  of  the  notes  of  the  song.  Mr. 
C.  S.  Hall  of  Charlestown,  an  acquaintance 
of  Greenleaf  and  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
fort,  also  became  interested  in  the  pro- 
duction, and  together  they  went  to  work 
to  see  what  could  be  made  of  it,  for  it  was 
becoming  so  popular  that  something  had 
to  be  done.  Another  gentleman,  Mr.  C.  B. 
Marsh,  was  taken  into  their  confidence, 
and  the  result  was  the  composition  of  addi- 
tional verses,  either  by  Mr.  Hall  or  by 
some  local  poet  employed  by  him,  and  the 
song  as  thus  constructed  was  printed  upon 
common  printing-paper  and  sold  on  the 
streets  of  Boston  as  a  penny  ballad  in  the 
latter  part  of  May,  and  in  June  and  July, 
[861.  This  copy,  the  first  issued,  as  will 
een  by  the  accompanying  cut,  made 
from  an  original  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Abram  E.  Cutter,  of  Charlestown,  and 
kindly  loaned  by  him,  bore  the  imprint : 
"  Published  at  256  Main  Street,  Charles- 
town, Mass." 

A  little  later  Mr.  Hall  issued  a  more 
elaborate  copy,  on    half-sheet   note,  con- 


taining both  words  and  music.  This  was 
headed  by  a  cut  of  the  American  eagle, 
and  bore  the  words,  "  Origin,  Fort  Warren," 
and,  "  Music  arranged  by  C.  B.  Marsh." 
At  the  foot  appeared  the  imprint,  as  in  the 
previous  issue,  and  a  statement  that  the 
production  had  been  "  Entered  according 
to  Act  of  Congress  in  the  year  1861,  by 
C.  S.  Hall,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the 
District  Court  of  Massachusetts."  The 
records  of  the  District  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts for  1 86 1,  now  at  the  Congressional 
Library  in  Washington,  show  that  the  date 
of  Mr.  Hall's  copyright  was  July  16,  i86t. 
Mr.  Cutter  has  also  an  original  copy  of  this 
production,  from  which,  with  his  kind  per- 
mission, the  fac-simile  which  appears  in 
this  article  is  made. 

It  is  said  that  a  more  satisfactory  copy 
of  the  song,  in  sheet  music,  was  published 
by  Ditson  &  Co.  about  the  time  Mr.  Hall's 
was  issued,  and  that  it  was  dedicated  to 
the  "  Tigers,"  but  I  do  not  remember  see- 
ing this.  The  statement  is  undoubtedly 
true,  however,  for  the  song  spread  very 
rapidly,  and  its  publication  was  everywhere 
demanded. 

While  the  song  was  in  its  infancy  the 
Twelfth  Massachusetts  (Webster)  Regi- 
ment came  to  the  fort  for  drill  and  organi- 
zation, and  it  spread  among  the  men  of 
that  organization  like  wildfire.  The  Second 
Battalion  was  not  accompanied  by  a  band 
while  at  the  fort,  but  either  Gilmore's  or 
the  Brigade  came  down  from  Boston  every 
Sunday  to  play  for  us.  One  Sunday  even- 
ing the  regiment  and  battalion  formed  for 
a  joint  dress  parade.  Quite  a  number  of 
guests  were  present,  and  no  effort  was 
spared  to  make  the  affair  notable.  The 
Brigade  Band  came  to  play  for  us  that  day, 
and  when  the  musicians  wheeled  at  the  left 
of  the  long  line,  and  started  toward  the 
right  in  quick  time,  they  struck  up  the 
"John  Brown  Song."  We  were  very  much 
surprised,  as  well  as  pleased,  for  we  did  not 
know  that  the  musicians  were  learning  it. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  the  music  of 
the  song  was  played  by  a  military  band. 

As  the  Government  decided  not  to 
accept  the  services  of  infantry  organiza- 
tions of  less  than  ten  companies,  the  bat- 
talion returned  to  the  city  on  the  25th  of 
May.  A  large  number  of  the  men,  includ- 
ing Pernette,  Edgerley,  John  Brown,  Jenk- 
ins, and  the  writer  thereupon  joined  the 
Webster  Regiment. 
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Music  arranged  bv  C.  B.  MARSH. 
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CHORUS.  ___ 


1  John  Brown's  body  lies  a  mouldering  in. the 
grave r 
John  Brown's  body  lies  a  mouldering  in  the 

grave, 
John  Brown's  body  lies  a  mouldering  in  the 
grave. 
His  soul's  marching  on ! 

CHORUS, 


Glorv,  Hallv,  Hallelujah!  Glory,  Hallv 
Hally.  Halleluiah! 
His  soul's  marching  oh! 


Hallelujah!'  Glory,  Hally,  Hallelujah 


2  He's  gone  to  be  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the 

Lord, 
He's  gone  to  be  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the 

Lord,         4 
He's  gone  to  be  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the 

Lord, 
His  soul's  marching  on  I 

GHOKUS. 

Glory,  Hally,  Hallelujah!  &c. 
His  soul's  marching  on ! 

3  John  Brown's  knapsack  is  strapped  upon  his 

back — 
John  Brown's  knapsack  is  strapped  upon  his 

back — 
John  Brown's  knapsack  is  strapped  upon  his 

back— 
His  soul's  marching  on ! 


CHORUS. 

Glory,  Hally,  Hallelujah!  &c. 
His  soul's  marching  on! 

4  His  pet  lambs  will  meet  him  on  the  way- 
His  pet  lambs  will  meet  him  on  the  way— 
His  pet  lambs  will  meet  him  on  the  way— 

They  go  marching  on ! 

CHORUS. 

Glory,  Hally,  Hallelujah!  &c 
They  go  inarching  on! 

5  Thev  will  hang  Jeff  Davis  to  a  tree! 
Thev  will  hang  Jeff  Davis  to  a  tree" 
They  will  hang  Jeff  Davis  to  a  tree! 

As  they  inarch  along! 

CHORUS. 

Glory,  Hally,  Hallelujah!  &c. 
As"  they  march  along! 

6  Now,  three  rousing  cheers  for  the  Union ! 
Now,  three  rousing  cheers  for  the  Union  ! 
Now,  three  rousing  cheers  for  the  Union! 

As  we  are  marching  on ! 

CHOHUS. 

Glorv,  Hallv.  Hallelujah!  Glory,  Hally, 
Hallelujah f  Glorv,  Hally.  Hallelujah! 
Hip,  Hip,  Hip,  Hip,  Hurrah! 
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The  song  continued  to  gain  in  popular- 
ity notwithstanding  the  departure  of  the 
'•'Tigers."  The  Eleventh  and  Fourteenth 
(First  Heavy  Artillery)  Regiments  came 
to  the  fort,  and  among  the  men  of  these 
organizations,  too,  the  song  immediately 
gained  a  firm  foothold.  It  was  probably 
by  the  men  of  the  First  Heavy  Artillery 
that  President  Lincoln  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward- 
Howe  heard  it  sung  several  months  later, 
in  the  fortifications  of  Washington,  when 
Mrs.  Howe,  at  Mr.  Lincoln's  suggestion, 
gave  the  world  her  famous  "  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic." 

On  the  1 8th  of  July  the  Webster  Regi- 
ment visited  the  city  for  a  grand  field  day 
and  review  upon  Boston  Common.  The 
Second  Battalion  met  us  at  the  wharf, 
headed  by  Gilmore's  Band,  and  while 
marching  up  State  Street  the  musicians 
struck  up  the  "John  Brown  Song,"  and 
every  man  in  the  long  line  joined  heartily 
in  singing  it.  The  scene  was  grand  and 
enlivening  in  the  extreme.  This  was  the 
first  time  it  was  sung  upon  the  street  by  an 
organized  body  of  soldiers. 

July  23d  the  Webster  Regiment  left  for 
the  front,  and  we  sang  the  song  on  our 
way  to  the  railroad  station,  accompanied 
by  our  own  regimental  band,  creating  a 
great  popular  furore.  In  New  York  City, 
on  the  following  day,  we  sang  it  again,  and 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  thou- 
sands of  people  who  lined  Broadway  were 
fairly  electrified  by  its  stirring  strains,  heard 
by  them  then  for  the  first  time.  The  New 
York  Herald  of  the  next  morning  described 
it  as  a  peculiar  but  inspiring  song,  and  said 
that  it  was  poured  forth  in  a  grand  volume 
of  melody  that  was  almost  startling,  taking 
the  thousands  of  charmed  listeners  by 
storm. 

Thus  successfully  launched,  the  grand 
old  war-song  sailed  forth  upon  its  career 


with  wonderful  success  and  rapidity.  It 
seized  upon  every  blue-coated  organization 
throughout  the  land  with  fascinating  power, 
and  it  is  certainly  true  that  no  song  of  the 
war  became  more  popular.  In  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  it  was  heard  almost  con- 
stantly, in  camp  and  upon  the  march,  and 
as  an  inspirational  force  who  can  measure 
its  worth,  or  say  how  much  it  had  to  do 
with  that  matchless  esprit  de  corps  that 
characterized  the  grand  old  organization 
which  so  successfully  and  so  stubbornly 
defended  our  National  Capital?  East  and 
West,  it  was  pre-eminently  the  song  of  the 
war.  After  fulfilling  its  mission  in  this 
country  it  invaded  England,  and  in  1865 
was  heard  daily  in  the  streets  of  London. 

Some  of  those  with  whom  the  song  origi- 
nated still  live.  Poor  Brown,  the  victim 
of  those  practical  jokes  and  guys  that, 
coupled  with  the  remembrance  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  his  heroic  namesake,  gave  birth 
to  the  idea  from  which  the  song  sprang, 
found  a  watery  grave  in  the  Shenandoah 
River  at  Front  Royal,  Va.,  on  the  6th  of 
June,  1862,  while  serving  in  the  same  com- 
pany with  the  writer,  Company  A,  Twelfth 
Massachusetts  Volunteers. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion as  to  the  origin  of  the  famous  song, 
some  writers  even  claiming  that  it  was  sung 
previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 
But  all  such  speculations  are  utterly  ground- 
less. It  originated  substantially  as  I  have 
stated.  The  music  is  old  —  very  old ;  and 
it  is  the  music,  undoubtedly,  which  those 
writers  have  in  mind  who  have  attributed 
its  origin  to  times  and  places  other  than 
Fort  Warren  in  May,  1861.  Other  ditties 
may  have  been  sung  to  the  same  music, 
but  the  grand  old  war-song  of  which  I 
write  had  its  birth  in  the  Second  Battalion 
of  Infantry,  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  stated. 
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By   W.  Blackburn  Harte. 


THE  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon 
Canada  to-day.  Her  present  mar- 
vellous development,  her  vast  pos- 
sibilities for  the  future,  the  stories  current 
about  her  illimitable  mineral  and  other 
resources,  and  the  sturdy,  dogged  perse- 
verance of  her  English-speaking  sons,  have 
awakened  interest  in  quarters  where,  ten 
years  ago,  there  was  the  most  complete 
apathy.  Canada  has  been  merely  a  "  geo- 
graphical expression"  for  nearly  a  century. 
To-day  she  is  regarded  by  the  paupers  and 
incapables  of  the  Old  World  as  an  El 
Dorado,  where  their  fortunes  will  be 
speedily  retrieved.  She  is  the  solace  of 
the  honestly  unsuccessful  and  hard-working 
millions  of  Europe  who  flock  to  her  shores, 
and  is  also  the  delight  of  the  poor  capitalists 
of  Great  Britain,  who  are  able  to  obtain  six 
per  cent  for  investments  in  Canada,  while 
two  and  a  half  per  cent  is  not  to  be  had  in 
London. 

One  of  the  most  curious  evidences  of 
the  country's  growing  importance  is  the 
large  number  of  histories  of  Canada  pub- 
lished recently  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  The  hundreds  of  busy  pens  engaged 
in  this  commendable  pursuit  are,  for  the 
most  part,  entirely  foreign  to  Canada ;  and 
the  results  of  their  labors  often  contain 
matter  that  must  be  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  revelation  to  the  benighted  Cana- 
dian student.  Another  sign  of  the  change 
that  has  come  over  popular  sentiment  re- 
garding Canada  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  host 
of  "  travelling  commissioners  "  visit  the 
country  every  year,  in  the  interest  of  one 
or  other  of  the  powerful  daily  papers  of 
New  York  or  London.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  although  Canadians  are  ever 
ready  to  welcome  clever  pens  to  the  Do- 
minion to  paint  them  in  their  true  colors, 
they  do  not  attach  any  great  importance 
to  the  "  impressions  "  of  "  special  corre- 
spondents." It  is  not  to  be  expected  they 
should.  These  gentlemen  rush  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in  a  fortnight,  and 
then  return  home  and  record  the  "im- 
pressions "  they  received  en  route,  from 
interviews  with  the  bell  boys  and  clerks  at 


wayside  hotels,  conversations  with  chance 
acquaintances  made  at  the  table  d'hote  or 
in  the  cars,  or  the  sleepy-eyed  maidens  who 
dispensed  boiling  coffee  and  indigestible 
sandwiches  at  railway  buffets.  I  have  no 
desire  to  impugn  the  talent  and  versatility 
of  these  gentlemen ;  but  I  think,  if  a 
Canadian  essayed  to  "write  up  "  the  United 
States  or  Great  Britain,  after  a  week's  visit, 
he  would  receive  rather  severe  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  these  same  gentlemen. 
They  undoubtedly  possess  great  powers  of 
concentration  and  imagination  to  be  able  to 
give  a  succinct  (and  amusing),  yet  compre- 
hensive account  of  Canadian  politics  and 
national  institutions,  the  social  life  of  the 
people,  the  peculiarities  of  their  cities  and 
municipal  management,  and  a  description 
of  the  Northwest,  after  a  ten  days'  run  in  a 
parlor  car  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way. As  a  rule,  however,  there  is  a  sug- 
gestion of  "  officialism  "  about  their  glowing 
word-pictures ;  they  reek  of  the  midnight 
oil  and  government  blue-book  statistics. 
The  conclusions  of  these  writers  could  be 
more  easily  arrived  at  from  a  perusal  of 
guide-books  and  government  documents 
in  the  quiet  of  their  own  libraries  at  home, 
instead  of  rushing  across  the  continent  in 
a  hot,  stuffy  car.  The  wide  dissemination 
of  these  hastily  formed  opinions  and  im- 
perfectly remembered  cicerone  chatter  is 
often  calculated  to  be  a  positive  detriment 
to  the  country,  instead  of  an  advantage. 
The  student  of  Canada  would  do  well  to 
contrast  these  hasty  opinions  and  incorrect 
judgments  with,  for  instance,  the  brilliant 
and  truthful  series  of  pictures  of  Quebec 
life  presented  in  the  pages  of  J.  M. 
Lemoine,  the  historian  and  antiquarian  of 
Quebec. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes 
which  has  taken  place  in  Canada  during 
the  last  decade  is  almost  invariably  over- 
looked by  the  scribes  of  the  "Impression 
school."  I  refer  to  the  quickening  of  the 
intellectual  life,  and  its  expression  in  a  love 
of  literature,  and  in  literary  production. 
The  attention  literature  and  the  arts  re- 
ceive at  the  hands  of  a  people  is  the  surest 
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index  of  their  real  progress  in  civilization  ; 
and  I  think,  while  the  future  destiny  of 
Canada  is  being  so  freely  discussed  as  at 
present,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  country. 

The  peculiar  conditions  imposed  upon 
all  who  produce  literature  in  Canada  by 
the  fact  of  the  country's  political  status  as 
a  colonial  dependency  render  it  necessary 
at  the  outset  to  make  what  may  appear  to 
some  critics  a  rather  subtle  distinction. 
In  Canada  there  are  hundreds  of  clever 
pens  employed  in  the  writing  of  books, 
and  good  books,  and  there  are  many  men 
whose  work  is  admitted  into  the  pages  of 
the  leading  American  and  English  maga- 
zines ;  but  the  character  and  quantity  of 
work  that  sees  the  light  does  not  constitute 
a  distinct  literature.  Canadian  writers  deal 
with  every  subject  within  the  range  of 
science,  philosophy,  history,  and  poetry ; 
but  a  distinctively  Canadian  literature, 
smacking  of  the  soil  and  voicing  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  people,  does  not  exist.  It  is 
noticeable  that  Canadian  writers  rarely  con- 
vey their  message  in  the  form  of  a  novel ; 
this  fact  is  in  itself  an  indication  of  the 
lacking  national  fabric.  The  work  of  our 
Canadian  writers  is  simply  a  modest  con- 
tribution to  the  world's  literature,  and  is 
indeed  frequently  pervaded  with  a  sugges- 
tion of  national  effacement.  That  is,  the 
major  portion  of  their  writings  deals  with 
subjects  altogether  alien  to  Canada,  and 
could  be  executed  with  equal  facility  in 
Boston,  New  York,  or  the  British  Museum 
in  London.  The  reason  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  of  Canada's  position  as  a 
mere  appanage  of  the  British  crown.  The 
robustness  and  independence  of  Canadian 
thought  has  been  impaired  by  the  tendency 
of  the  people  to  look  to  the  English  initia- 
tive. The  intellectual  life  of  the  country 
is  in  a  state  of  transition.  An  incipient 
national  sentiment  was  created  by  the  fed- 
eration of  the  different  provinces  into  a 
Dominion;  but  the  sectional  and  social 
troubles  inherent  in  the  constitution  have 
effectually  prevented  any  real  union,  and 
the  sentiment  is  still  comparatively  a  cipher 
in  the  social  and  political  development  of 
the  country.  All  the  attributes  of  a  national 
existence  are  lacking,  and  there  is  an  absurd 
amount  of  sentimentalism,  in  no  way  re- 
ciprocated in  trans-Atlantic  society,  about 
the  inviolable  sanctity  of  the  British  con- 
nection.    The  effect  of  this  is  to  retard  the 


material  growth  of  Canada  most  grievously  ; 
and,  of  course,  without  the  inspiration  of  a 
national  life,  a  national  literature  is'  im- 
possible. 

In  Lower  Canada  there  is  a  nationalism 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  other  peo- 
ples on  this  continent,  and  which  defies  all 
attempts  of  the  Anglo-Canadians  in  the 
direction  of  assimilation.  On  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  the  curious  traveller  or 
artist  in  search  of  the  picturesque  can  see 
reproduced  in  their  entirety  the  slow,, 
sleepy,  little  villages  of  Normandy  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  from  personal  obser- 
vation acquaint  himself  with  all  the  tradi- 
tions, customs,  and  superstitions  of  that 
by-gone  age.  The  French-Canadians  and 
the  French  of  La  Belle  France  at  this  latter 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  utterly 
dissimilar.  The  former  have  remained  sta- 
tionary ;  the  latter  have  become  trans- 
formed. In  spite  of  the  English  conquest, 
the  French  in  Canada  have  preserved  the 
provincialism  of  their  ancestors,  who  were 
recruited  for  the  most  part  from  the  artisan 
and  bourgeois  classes  of  Normandy,  and  in 
many  little  French  villages  in  Quebec  one 
can  still  hear  the  clatter  of  wooden  sabots 
on  the  brick-paved  sidewalks.  One  good 
result  of  this  spirit  of  conservatism  is  a  lit- 
erature wholly  different  from  that  of  con- 
temporary France,  and  which,  although 
comparatively  but  little  known  even  to 
Canadians,  is  rich  in  beautiful  thought  and 
pregnant  with  suggestion  and  vitality.  In 
fact,  it  will  one  day  make  the  fortune  of 
some  student  possessing  the  requisite  skill 
and  sympathy  to  rehabilitate  its  legends 
and  stories  in  a  modern  dress.  I  cannot, 
however,  enter  into  a  description  of  it  here, 
and  merely  refer  to  it  to  emphasize  the 
difference  between  the  English  and  French 
settlers  in  Canada. 

The  English  settlers  were  for  generations 
so  occupied  in  the  labors  of  opening  up 
the  country,  tilling  the  soil,  and  building 
towns,  that  they  had  no  time  to  devote  to 
the  refinements  of  life.  The  day  of  large 
cities  has  now  commenced,  and  in  Canada 
as  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  the 
youth  of  the  country  are  deserting  the 
soil  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  large  com- 
mercial centres.  The  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple are  absorbed  in  the  occupations  of  the 
mart  and  the  warehouses,  but  there  are 
unmistakable  evidences  of  an  intellectual 
revulsion.     The  universities  are   crowded 
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with  students  from  all  parts  of  the  Domin- 
ion, and  continual  extensions  and  new  col- 
leges are  becoming  an  imperative  neces- 
sity. The  so-called  liberal  professions  are 
suffering  from  a  plethora  of  aspirants  to 
fame  and  a  competency.  In  every  large 
city  in  Canada  there  are  more  barristers 
than  briefs,  more  doctors  than  patients,  and 
more  clericals  than  missions  or  congrega- 
tions. A  new  outlet  for  a  great  deal  of 
this  superabundant  energy  and  talent  must 
be  found,  and  journalism  and  literature  are 
consequently  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
rising  generation  more  and  more  every  year. 
Carlyle  has  well  said  that  "  could  ambi- 
tion always  choose  its  own  path,  and  were 
will  in  human  undertakings  synonymous 
with  faculty,  all  truly  ambitious  men  would 
be  men  of  letters."  This  receives  a  prac- 
tical illustration  in  the  marvellous  fecundity 
of  human  thought.  There  are  many  men 
in  Canada  eminently  qualified  to  take  a 
high  place  in  the  literature  of  any  country, 
and  many  who  would  be  willing  to  accept 
its  exactions  and  insignificant  rewards,  but 
at  present  there  is  absolutely  no  market 
for  native  productions,  and  they  are  obliged 
to  choose  between  starvation,  exile,  or  earn- 
ing their  bread  in  other  uncongenial  pro- 
fessions. Literature  then  becomes  only  an 
avocation  instead  of  a  vocation,  and  there 
are  but  few  men  who  can  successfully  com- 
bine poetry  and  philosophy  with  stock- 
broking  or  clerking  in  a  dry-goods  store. 
It  was  not  by  amateur  and  tentative  effort 
that  the  treasures  of  the  past  have  come 
down  to  us,  although  Richardson  certainly 
wrote  his  famous  novels  on  the  counter  in 
his  drapery  store  in  Holborn,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
mund C.  Stedman,  in  our  own  day,  has 
managed  to  succeed  both  in  Wall  Street 
and  in  literature.  But  the  keen  competi- 
tion that  characterizes  modern  life  in  all 
strata  of  society  has  added  an  element  of 
precariousness  to  professional  and  even 
mercantile  pursuits,  which  ordinarily  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  a  man  successful 
or  moderately  successful  in  such  callings 
obtaining  sufficient  leisure  to  produce  work 
of  a  character  enduring  enough  to  give  him 
a  place  in  literature.  In  Canada  the  strug- 
gle for  bread  is  a  hard  one,  and  there  yet 
lingers  in  the  minds  of  Canadians  some- 
thing of  the  old-fashioned  English  distrust 
of  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  who  occasionally 
dabbles  in  literature.  Canadians  are  vora- 
cious  readers   of    current   literature,   and 


the  English  and  American  magazines  have 
thousands  of  regular  subscribers  in  Can- 
ada, but  there  is  little  honor  for  Canadian 
authors  among  their  own  people.  A  Cana- 
dian monthly  magazine  cannot  live.  A 
Canadian  book,  published  as  such,  carries 
its  own  condemnation  in  that  fact.  Only 
two  weekly  papers  of  literary  tendencies, 
The  Week  and  The  Dominion  Illustrated, 
have  succeeded  in  outliving  this  dangerous 
indifference,  and  obtained  popularity,  but 
neither  of  these  can  offer  the  same  re- 
muneration paid  by  American  papers  of 
the  same  class.  This  deplorable  state  of 
things  has  prevailed  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  many  whose  names  now  rank  high  in 
the  realms  of  science,  art,  and  literature, 
and  who  were  determined  to  adopt  their 
chosen  profession,  have  accepted  practical 
expatriation.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned Paul  Peel  the  artist,  Grant  Allen 
the  scientist  and  novelist,  and  Dr.  Crozier 
the  political  economist  and  philosopher, 
who  are  now  resident  in  London. 

The  old  Canadian  copyright  law  imposed 
upon  the  country  from  Downing  Street,  as 
is  all  legislation  likely  to  affect  the  material 
interests  of  Great  Britain,  has  been  an  in- 
famy on  the  statute  book  which  for  years 
stifled  literary  effort  in  Canada.  It  pre- 
vented native  authors  obtaining  a  fair 
hearing.  It  placed  honest  publishing  en- 
terprise under  well-nigh  insuperable  disad- 
vantages, while  it  placed  a  premium  on 
piracy.  The  new  copyright  law  passed  in 
the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  in  1889 
may  operate  more  favorably,  but  it  is  too 
soon  to  predict  anything  with  certainty. 
It  may  not  please  the  authorities  in  Down- 
ing Street,  the  Imperial  sanction  may  be 
refused ;  in  that  event  the  government  at 
Ottawa  is  so  slavish  in  its  deference  to 
Great  Britain  that  it  is  quite  possible 
Canadian  interests  will  be  sacrificed  as  in 
the  past. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  discouragements 
I  have  enumerated,  the  last  ten  years  have 
witnessed  a  wonderful  amount  of  literary 
activity  in  Canada.  And  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  one  half  of  the 
country  is  still  undeveloped,  and  that  Ca- 
nadian authors  must  necessarily  appeal 
to  a  narrow  constituency  which  increases 
their  difficulties,  the  standard  maintained 
in  this  work,  produced  as  it  were  with  the 
left  hand  of  the  worker,  is  excellent.  The 
hour  of  manumission  for  literary  workers 
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is,  however,  approaching.  Some  phases 
of  the  revolution  are  amusing.  In  every 
important  city  in  the  Dominion  there  are 
little  coteries,  with  more  enthusiasm  about 
culture  than  any  extended  acquaintance 
with  literature,  broad  sympathies,  or  latent 
ability.  They  are  mostly  made  up  of 
drawing-room  poets  whose  goal  is  social 
distinction,  and  not  fame,  and  who  are 
blessed  with  more  aspiration  than  inspira- 
tion. But  there  are  also  many  men  of 
real  ability  who  have  achieved  reputation 
outside  of  Canada,  and  who  do  not  fre- 
quent this  so-called  literary  society.  There 
is  already  a  little  republic  of  letters,  in 
which,  though  its  members  are  not  as  yet 
very  cohesive,  there  are  signs  of  the  latter- 
day  Bohemianism,  which  accompanies  so- 
cial advancement  and  enables  literature 
and  journalism  to  assume  their  rightful 
positions  among  the  honored  professions 
of  the  land.  In  the  American  colonial 
days  there  was  no  literature,  and,  indeed, 
until  the  advent  of  Washington  Irving, 
all  attempts  at  literary  production  in  the 
United  States  were  sneered  at  in  England. 
Canadian  writers  to-day  occupy  a  similar 
position  to  that  of  American  writers  fifty 
years  ago.  The  British  reviewers  with 
their  insular  perceptions  cannot  believe 
that  any  good  thing  can  come  out  of  a 
colonial  Nazareth.  This  idea  has  been 
dissipated  in  the  United  States  by  the 
publication  of  several  notable  books  within 
recent  years,  and  many  Canadian  poets 
have  been  acknowledged  by  such  con- 
servative organs  of  American  thought  as 
Harper's  Monthly,  the  Independent,  and 
the  Nation,  to  be  the  peers  of  the  foremost 
in  the  craft  in  America.  It  is  absurd  to 
sneer  at  Canadian  literary  men,  when  the 
list  contains  such  names  as  Goldwin  Smith, 
Sir  William  Dawson,  Principal  Grant,  Archi- 
bald Lampman,  Prof.  Charles  G.  D.  Rob- 
erts, Duncan  Campbell  Scott,  William  Wil- 
fred Campbell,  and  others,  whose  work 
appears  almost  monthly  in  the  leading 
American  magazines. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  in  Canada  a  rich 
mine  of  pure  ore,  awaiting  the  literary  ad- 
venturer who  will  forsake  the  utilitarian 
atmosphere  and  huckstering  of  our  cities, 
and  penetrate  into  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains. There  are  scenes  and  characters  in 
abundance,  which  no  pen  has  yet  portrayed. 
All  that  is  worth  saying  has  not  been  said. 


There  are  materials  in  French  Canada  and 
the  great  Northwest  for  generations  of 
novelists.  Parkman  in  his  glowing  pages 
has  but  broken  ground.  "Adirondack" 
Murray,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Farnham  have  but 
whetted  our  appetites.  The  romantic  past 
and  glorious  future  possibilities  of  Canada 
offer  a  virgin  field  for  a  thousand  clever 
pens.  The  heroism  of  the  early  Jesuit 
missionaries ;  the  trials  and  dangers  of 
the  trappers  and  the  pioneers  who  cleared 
the  forests,  hewing  down  the  stupendous 
growths  of  centuries ;  the  contentions  of 
the  two  great  races  for  supremacy;  the 
courage  and  despair  of  the  Indians  as  they 
retreated  before  the  trend  of  civilization ; 
the  marvellous  legends  that  cluster  round 
the  great  Ottawa  River ;  the  poetry  of  the 
inland  lakes ;  the  fiivine  sombre  grandeur 
of  the  Rockies, — all  these  have  only  been 
hinted  at  in  obscure  histories  and  eccle- 
siastical documents.  There  is  a  plethora 
of  the  commonplace  in  English  and  Amer- 
ican literature.  The  literary  dram-drinkers 
eagerly  consume  platitudes  and  trivialities 
in  the  guise  of  analytical  fiction,  and  yet 
no  one  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  turn 
aside  from  the  beaten  track.  The  English 
society  three-volume  novel  has  become  an 
abomination  and  a  weariness  to  the  spirit ; 
the  New  South  is  monotonous  with  its 
manufactured  dialect ;  the  London  "  shil- 
ling shocker"  is  nauseating;  the  so-called 
American  school  of  realism,  with  its  Edgar 
Saltus,  Amelie  Rives,  Atherton,  and  others 
of  that  ilk,  who  have  only  Zola's  knowl- 
edge of  depravity  and  none  of  his  skill,  is 
ridiculous ;  and  the  Pacific  coast,  with  its 
odd  civilization  of  the  gold  fever  days,  has 
been  exhausted  by  Bret  Harte.  The  great 
American  novelist  may  after  all  come  from 
the  North.  And  why  not?  What  better 
inspiration  can  be  wished  for  than  the 
mysticism  of  the  illimitable  pine  woods, 
the  roar  of  the  rapids,  and  the  invigorating 
blast  of  a  Canadian  north  wind  ? 

When  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is 
recognized  and  the  shackles  of  tradition- 
ary allegiance  and  sentiment  are  cast  off, 
then  Canada  will  become  the  inspiration 
of  great  writers.  And  if  it  is  the  destiny 
of  Canada  to  become  absorbed  by  the 
United  States,  —  and  everything  points  in 
that  direction,  — then  the  new  states  will 
contribute  no  mean  quota  to  the  great  lit- 
erature of  the  American  continent. 


MISS    PRISCILLA. 

A  Portrait. 


By  C.  Alice  Baker. 


THE  old  chair  is  no  more  comfortable 
than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago, 
though  it  is  much  cleaner,  and  has 
a  smart  new  seat  of  green  rushes  ;  the  old 
one,  made  of  twisted  bark  of  slippery  elm, 
having  been  retired  from  service. 

It  is  a  very  common 
chair,  —  not  at  all  high 
bred  (though  very  high 
backed),  and  yet  a  chair 
of  uncommon  experi- 
ences. Ministers  and 
magistrates  of  great  re- 
pute in  old  colonial  days 
have  sat  in  it.  It  might 
give  back  to  us  echoes 
of  Handkerchief  Moo- 
dy's sermons,  for  it  stood 
long  in  his  father's  meet- 
ing-house, in  the  pew 
of  one  of  the  first  fami- 
lies of  the  old  town. 

Of  its  early  home  life 
I  know  but  little.  When 
I  made  its  acquaintance 
late  one  summer  after- 
noon, it  held  "  Miss  Pris- 
sy,"—  so  her  neighbors 
called  her,  —  a  lady  of 
the  old  school.  At  a 
respectful  distance  her 
cat,  as  prim  and  demure 
as  herself,  sat  alert. 

They  say  that  every 
back  is  fitted  to  its  bur- 
den, and  none  was  ever 
better  fitted  than  that  of 
this  old  chair  to  Miss 
Priscilla  as  she  sat  in  it, 
tall  and  slim  and  straight, 
knitting  by  her  dilapidated  hearthstone. 
Baxter's  Saints'  Rest,  her  flat-irons,  and 
an  iron  candlestick  stood  high  above  her 
head,  on  the  narrow  shelf  of  the  mantel- 
tree.  Two  lonely  pewter  plates,  sole  sur- 
vivors of  a  goodly  stock,  gleamed  sadly 
from  the  red-painted  dresser.  The  tea- 
kettle tried  to  sing,  but  couldn't  for  lack 
of  warmth,  and  you  half  wondered  that  the 


fitful  firelight  from  a  few  dead  twigs  dared 
to  play  on  the  austere  features  of  Miss 
Prissy.  She  was  kindly  withal,  and  courte- 
ous to  the  last. 

She  was  always  "  pleased  to  see  you," 
though  she  always  said   she  was  "  pretty 


Miss  Priscill 


slim,"  when  you  asked  her  how  she  did. 
And  indeed  she  grew  slimmer  year  by 
year. 

Summer  after  summer,  more  timidly  we 
drew  near  to  the  old  farm-house,  doubting 
if  we  should  find  her,  dreading  and  yet 
hoping  that  she  might  have  moved  over  to 
her  nearest  of  kin  ;  fearing  lest  she  might 
have  frozen  to  death  in  the  long  winter. 
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Sometimes  we  came  upon  her  in  the 
twilight,  her  gaunt  figure  silhouetted 
against  the  sky,  as  she  filled  her  tea-kettle 
from  the  old  well  half-way  down  the  field. 

Sometimes  we  saw  her  at  sunset,  flitting 
like  a  ghost,  with  her  arms*  full  of  fagots 
gleaned  from  her  own  hedgerows  for  her 
scanty  fire. 

Proud  and  uncomplaining,  besieged  by 
hunger,  cold,  and  sickness,  she  held  out 
grandly.  Little  by  little  the  old  homestead 
was  encroached  upon.  More  and  more  of 
her  sods  fell  every  year  under  her  brother's 
ploughshare.  Squash  vines  straggled  over 
the  place  where  the  great  wroodpile  stood 
in  the  days  of  her  youth.  Potatoes  were 
planted  in  the  little  garden  where  her  dill 
had  ripened,  and  where  for  years  she  had 
tended  her  Lad's  Love  and  Sweet  William. 
The  cattle  now  watered  at  her  well ;  the 
calves  were  tethered  in  her  orchard.  One 
by  one  the  loosened  panes  dropped  from 
her  weathered  sashes.  Her  doorsteps  fell 
away.  At  last  the  road  itself  was  turned 
aside,  and  she  could  no  longer  "  see  the 
passing." 

Still  she  would  not  surrender.  "  They 
tell  me  I  must  come  over  there,"  she  would 
say.  "  They're  more'n  kind  to  me,  my 
folks  are ;  but  I  tell  'em  this  is  my  home, 
and  I  couldn't  be  so  independent  anywhere 
else." 

To  maintain  this  independence,  one  by 


one  she  parted  with  her  tables  and  chairs,, 
atoning  for  her  sales  by  gifts  now  and  then 
to  her  family,  apologetic  for  herself  and 
her  kin  at  the  same  time.  "  The  girls 
don't  care  nothin'  about  'em,  and  the  boys' 
wives  wouldn't  harbor  'em,  and  I  may  as 
well  have  the  benefit  of  'em,"  she  would 
say  of  her  possessions ;  and  then  set  so 
high  a  price  on  them  as  to  justify  the  sale 
to  her  conscience. 

At  last  she  yielded.  One  summer  she 
went  to  her  brother's  to  sleep,  spending 
her  days  alone  in  the  home  of  her  child- 
hood, wandering  from  garret  to  cellar,  as 
if  taking  sad  leave  of  all  that  was  dear  to 
her.  Then  it  was  that  the  great  blue 
ginger-pot  and  the  mouldy  tamarind  jar, 
brought  from  "  the  Injies  "  decades  ago  by 
some  roving  ancestor,  came  to  light,  out  of 
the  dust  of  ages. 

The  next  summer,  wan  and  weak  from 
coughing,  she  could  only  totter  back  and 
forth  once  or  twice  a  week,  in  her  little 
shoulder  cape  and  sunbonnet,  and  sit  in 
her  doorway  while  the  sun  was  high. 

It  was  dreary  to  think  of  her  meanwhile, 
in  the  great  chilly  north  chamber  of  "  the 
other  house."  Thence  at  last  she  was 
borne  on  a  bier  to  her  final  rest,  and 
eighty  quick  strokes  of  the  meeting-house 
bell  told  her  neighbors  what  with  masterly 
strategy  Miss  Prissy  had  so  long  concealed 
from  them. 
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By  John  S.  Dwight} 


O 


UR  old  oratorio  society,"  as  it  is 
often  called,  now  just  completing 
the  first  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury of  its,  on  the  whole,  most  useful  and 
honorable  career,  was  born  in  "  the  dark 
age  of  music  in  America."  It  was  founded 
in  Boston,  with  high  aspirations  but  with 
very  meagre  resources,  on  a  very  humble 


scale,  in  the  year  1815.  The  most  it 
had  to  build  upon,  musically,  was  the  old 
New  England  psalmody,  crude,  puritanical, 
humdrum,  commonplace.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  that  there  had  been  some  respect- 
able progress,  not  so  much  in  an  artistic  or 
ideal  sense  as  in  the  mastery  of  mere 
musical  grammar   and  the  art  of  putting 


1  We  do  not  undertake  to  write  the  history  of  this  society  in  half  a  dozen  pages.  We  are  merely 
jotting  down  in  a  loose,  disjointed  way  a  few  leading  features,  reminiscences,  and  comments.  For  a 
full  and  orderly  account,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  History  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  now  in 
'  of  publication,  of  which  four  numbers  have  been  issued,  bringing  the  record  down  to  May,  1877. 
r  )ne  more  number,  running  to  May,  1890,  will  complete  the  first  volume,  covering  seventy-five  years 
from  the  beginning. 
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four  vocal  parts  together,  more  or  less  cor- 
rectly and  consistently,  in  the  exceedingly 
short  forms  of  the  psalm-tune  in  various 
metres.  These  were  mostly  feeble  imita- 
tions, crude,  clumsy,  uninspired,  of  the  far 
more  pregnant,  essentially  musical,  poetic 
Chorales  of  the  Old  World,  especially  the 
Lutheran,  out  of  whose  soulful  melody  a 
Sebastian  Bach  could  evolve  such  never- 
failing  miracles  of  harmony,  flowers  of 
beauty  and  expression  ever  fresh  and  in- 
capable of  becoming  hackneyed.  There 
were  a  few  people  of  some  musical  culture 
and  appreciation  for  artistic  music ;    but 


they  were  very  few.  There  was  here  and 
there  an  organist  from  England,  a  musician 
from  some  German  orchestra,  an  amateur 
with  some  skill  on  the  violin  or  the  piano- 
forte ;  and  in  some  favored  houses  might 
be  found  sonatas  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  or 
their  lesser  contemporaries.  Eeethoven,  it 
may  be  safely  said,  was  not  yet  known  at 
all  among  us.  It  is  doubtful  whether  John 
Sebastian  Bach  had  yet  been  even  heard 
of  here.  Handel,  his  great  contemporary, 
was  known  partially,  fragmentarily.  That 
is  to  say,  the  more  musical  persons  in  this 
painfully  unmusical  community  had  made 
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some  acquaintance  with  single  choruses  and 
airs  out  of  the  Messiah  and  other  oratorios 
of  the  German  master,  who  had  spent  most 
of  his  life  and  created  most  of  his  great 
works  in  England,  and  whose  art  and  spirit 
dominate  in  our  mother  country  to  this 
day.  Naturally  what  musical  influence 
reached  us  mostly  came  from  England. 
Haydn's  Creation  likewise  was  not  utterly 
unknown  in  this  hopeful  musical  wilderness 
of  our  ancestors. 

Something  might  be  said  here  of  certain 
indigenous  tuneful  sproutings  from  our 
barren  soil  during  the  stimulating  freer 
notions  of  the  Revolutionary  period.     The 
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u  ftigueing  tunes  "  of  the  patriotic  Boston 
tanner,  William  Billings  (b.  1747,4.  1800), 
fired  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  liberty, 
were  a  vigorous,  but  clumsy  and  fantastical 
protest    against    the    stiff    and     shackled 


monotony  of  the  puritanical  psalmody ; 
with  all  their  crudeness  and  grotesqueness 
they  betrayed  some  sparks  suggestive  of  an 
undeveloped  native  genius  for  music,  writh- 
ing and  vainly  struggling  for  air  with  no 
surrounding  musical  atmosphere.  He  has 
been  rightly  called  "the  first  native  self- 
taught  American  composer,"  —  and  what 
self  could  teach  of  music  at  that  time  in 
New  England  was  indeed  small  and  spu- 
rious ! 

There  were  of  course  anthems  and  short 
cantatas,  native  and  imported,  —  some  of 
the  former  of  a  very  nondescript  design 
and  execution ;  masses,  or  single  texts 
from  such,  for  there  were 
some  Romanists  among 
us ;  Te  Deums,  and  the 
like,  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land stamp ;  occasional 
odes  and  choruses  done 
to  order  for  pious  and 
for  patriotic  services  and 
celebrations.  Of  course, 
too,  there  was  dancing 
music,  in  a  popular,  or  a 
fashionable,  sometimes  a 
surreptitious  way ;  and 
there  was  drum  and  fife 
and  other  military  music, 
—  such  as  it  was  !  and 
there  were  dinner  songs, 
and  convivial  choruses  and 
glees  and  catches  ;  —  the 
whole  of  which  must  be 
ruled  out  as  of  no  account, 
and  often  worse  than  none, 
in  summing  up  the  musical 
art  record  of  the  period. 
And  doubtless  some  of  our 
great-  great  -  grandmothers 
in  their  girlhood  thrummed 
the  piano,  possibly  the 
harp,  and  young  Celadons 
the  "  light  guitar."  But 
this  was  all  exceptional. 

"  Sacred  "  music  almost 
exclusively  bore  the  stamp 
of  recognized  legitimacy. 
That  was  the  one  musical 
necessity  of  the  age  ;  that 
was  indispensable  ;  for  the 
Puritan  tang,  the  acrid  salt  sea  flavor,  evap- 
orated very  slowly  in  our  bracing  free  east 
winds.  Hence  when  it  came  to  undertaking 
something  larger  and  of  higher  import  in  the 
way  of  sacred  music,  they  naturally  began 
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with  the  holiest  and  highest  sacred  theme, 
Messiah  >  and  fortunately,  with  such  imper- 
fect, fragmentary  acquaintance  as  they  had, 
with  the  immortal  oratorio  by  one  of  the 
two  greatest  masters  in  the  realm  of  music 
who  have  ever  lived.  Portions  of  Handel's 
Messiah  had  been  given  piecemeal,  in  a 
tentative  and  timid  way,  for  some  time; 
but  the  first  performance  of  the  entire  ora- 
torio was  not  until  the  seventeenth  concert 
of  the  new  society,  at  Christmas  time,  in 
1 818.   This  was  the  corner-stone,  or  rather 


the  chief  of  the  two  corner-stones,  on  which 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and  in  fact 
the  whole  musical  art  development  of  Bos- 
ton, was  founded.  The  first  performances 
must  have  ranged  between  the  degrees  from 
very  bad  to  only  fair ;  but  there  was  a  great 
ambition  in  the  society  to  do  it  better  and 
better  ;  the  rendering  gradually  grew  more 
complete,  though  always  far  from  adequate, 
especially  in  point  of  orchestral  accompani- 
ment. We  had  no  orchestras  in  those  days 
of  our  musical  infancy  •  there  were  but  a 
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handful  of  instrumental  musicians,  amateurs 
included,  in  all  Boston  and  New  England  ; 
hardly  enough  to  man  the  theatres  and 
ball-rooms  in  a  most  meagre  way,  —  skele- 
ton orchestras  at  best,  with  not  a  few  im- 
portant bones  left  out. 

But  one  very  commendable  aspiration 
in  the  orchestral  direction  cropped  out  in 
Boston  several  years  before  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society.  In  1810  or  1811 
Gottlieb  Graupner,  who  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  Haydn's  orchestra  in  London,  and 
who  was  the  first  German  musician  of  im- 
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portance  to  settle  in  our  city,  with  his  small 
knot  of  musical  friends,  formed  an  amateur 
orchestra  under  the  name  of  the  "  Philo- 
harmonic  Society,"  which  used  to  hold 
social  and  musical  meetings  in  small  halls  on 
Saturday  evenings.  There  may  have  been 
sixteen  members.  Mr.  Graupner  (oboist 
under   Haydn)   led  with  his  double-bass. 


Among  the  violinists  were  Thomas  Granger, 
leader  at  the  old  Federal  Street  Theatre, 
and  Asa  Warren,  with  the  frequent  co-oper- 
ation of  the   English    consul,  Mr.  Dixon, 
and  the  Russian  consul,  Alexis  Eustaphieve, 
whose  was  probably  the  most  musical  house 
in  Boston.     Another  Granger  played  the 
clarinet ;  Mr.  Simon  Wood,  the  bassoon ; 
Mr.  Rowson,  the  trumpet.   There  were  also 
the  French  horn,  'cello,  and  tympani.    The 
flute  was  played  first  by  Mr.  Pollock,  after- 
ward by  Mr.  George  Cushing,  long  cashier 
in  one  of  our  banks,  who  spent  most  of  his 
later  years  in  Hingham 
and  died   at  Watertown 
at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-four,  in  the  sum- 
mer   of    1880.      These 
enthusiasts  passed  many 
pleasant  hours    together 
learning  and  playing  the 
best-known  easier  sym- 
phonies   and    overtures 
of  that    day,    especially 
those     by    Haydn    and 
Mozart,  of  which   com- 
posers   they  were   great 
admirers.     Boston's  only 
■--;.       acquaintance  with  those 
I       symphonies  was   in   this 
nJ       semi-private  way  until  a 
long  time  later,  when  her 
real    symphony    experi- 
ence began  at  the  top  of 
the  ladder,  so  to  say,  in 
1 84 1,  with  the  fifth  sym- 
phony of  Beethoven   in 
the  concerts  of  the  old 
Academy  of  Music.  Who 
can  tell  how  much  musi- 
cal   culture    in    Boston 
owes  to  those  amateurs  ! 
Thus  it  is,  the  live  inter- 
est in  the  higher  music 
springs  up  in  such  small 
ways,    in   certain    spots, 
here    and    there,    in    a 
mostly  barren  soil,  takes 
root    and    grows,    until 
now,  after  three-quarters  of  a  century,  we 
have   our  great   choral    festivals  with  the 
Messiah,  Israel  in  Egypt,  Bach's   mighty 
Passion  Music,  etc.,   and,   thanks   to  the 
munificent    zeal    of    Mr.    Higginson,    our 
admirable    Boston    Symphony    Orchestra, 
which  ranks  with  the  very  best  in  Europe. 
The  Philo-harmonics  held  together  until 
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the  birth  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
and  probably  were  on   hand   as  its  main 
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reliance  for  the  meagre  instrumentation 
then  available  in  its  presentations  of  the 
Messiah  and  the  Creation.  And 
this  brings  us  to  the  second  cor- 
ner-stone of  its  foundations, 
Haydn's  Creation,  a  work  in  a 
wholly  different  vein,  lighter  and 
more  picturesque,  and  bring- 
ing the  orchestra  into  more 
prominent  relief.  We  have 
been  describing  the  musical  ig- 
norance and  poverty  of  those 
times.  One  significant  illustra- 
tion of  it  lies  in  the  very  name 
by  which  the  Society  christened 
itself,  —  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society.  It  coupled  in  its  name 
the  composers  of  the  only  two 
great  oratorios  with  which  it 
chanced  to  be  at  all  acquainted. 
Had  it  organized  itself  within 
the  past  thirty  years,  it  would 
undoubtedly,  necessarily,  by  the 
law  of  the  fittest,  have  taken 
the  names  of  the  great  giants, 
Bach  and  Handel.  But  there 
are  always  good  reasons  for  the 
retention    of    any    first    name 


adopted.  Names  have  a  historical  flavor, 
not  to  be  idly  thrown  away  ;  if  the  con- 
junction is  illogical,  it  tells  its 
story.  The  homely  old  names 
of  streets  add  much  to  the 
romance  of  cities. 

The  young  association  soon 
became  an  object  of  great  in- 
terest and  attachment  to  its 
members.  The  old  survivors 
are  exceedingly  proud  of  it  to 
this  day  ;  with  many  it  has  been 
the  most  ideal  part  of  their 
plain  Bostonian  existence ;  to 
have  been  members  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
broadens  their  mental  horizon, 
and  lifts  them  in  their  own  es- 
timation above  the  common 
ruts  of  a  plain,  commonplace 
routine.  They  were  mostly  re- 
spectable middle-class  people,, 
traders,  mechanics,  market- 
men,  clerks,  with  a  small 
sprinkling  of  what  are  called 
educated  men,  —  the  latter 
element,  however,  forming  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  mem- 
bership as  years  rolled  on. 
Acquaintance  with  great  music,  with  Bach 
and   Handel  and  Mozart  and    Beethoven 
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and  Mendelssohn,  is  in  itself  an  educating, 
a  refining  influence.  The  membership  has 
always  been  confined  to  the  male  sex, 
the  ladies  in  the  alto  and  soprano  ranks 
standing  in  the  light  of  guests  and  volun- 
teers. What  could  the  chorus  do  with- 
out them?  And  why  should  they  not  be 
members  like  the  men?  We  have  always 
thought  this  non-membership  of  women  a 
mistaken  policy.  Membership  deepens 
the  feeling  of  responsibility.  Now  the 
female  singers  seem  to  confer  a  favor,  and 
to  be  generously  lending  their  assistance. 
Really  it  is  a  great  favor  to  themselves  to 
be  allowed  to  sing,  and  it  would  be  but 
justice    to    themselves    as  well    as    to   the 


Society  that  they  should  share  its  bur- 
dens and  responsibilities  ;  and  why  not  its 
counsels  ? 

The  chorus  in  the  early  days  was  small, 
compared  with  the  five  or  six  hundred 
voices  of  the  present  time.  In  1817  it  is 
set  down  at  about  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
in  curious  proportions  :  one  hundred  and 
thirty  men  and  boys,  including  basses, 
tenors,  and  altos,  and  only  twenty  women. 
The  altos,  as  was  common  in  England, 
were  mostly  males,  and  few  in  number. 
For  many  years  the  numbers  varied  within 
the  limits  of  a  low  average  until  Festivals 
began,  of  which  hereafter.  The  rehearsals 
and  performances  for  a  long  time  were  con- 
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ducted  by  the  presidents,  a  succession  of 
very  worthy  men,  not  a  few  of  whom  were 
reckoned  among  the  most  public-spirited 
and  best  citizens  of  Boston.  They  were 
mostly  amateurs,  the  list  including  such 
names  as  Thomas  Smith  Webb ;  Holt ; 
Winchester;  Lowell  Mason  (1827-31)  ; 
George  J.  Webb  (1837-41)  ;  Charles  Zeu- 
ner  (1838)  ;  Jonas  Chickering  (1843- 
49),  and  in  later  years  each  of  his  three 
sons;  Charles  C.  Perkins  (1850);  Dr. 
J.  Baxter  Upham  (1861-71);  Loring  B. 
Barnes,  who  had  done  most  efficient  work 
for  years  as  Secretary,  an  office  to  which 
the  laboring  oar  in  this  Society  has  largely 
fallen  (1871-75)  ;  Charles  C.  Perkins  again 
(1875,  until  ms  sudden  death  in  1886)  ; 
George  H.  Chickering,  youngest  of  the 
three  sons  of  Jonas  ;  and  at  the  present  date 
A.  Parker  Browne.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  of  those  earlier  conducting  presidents 
the  only  professionals  of  any  note  were 
Mason,  G.  J.  Webb,  and  Zeuner.  It  would 
be  a  singular  and  a  somewhat  touching 
spectacle  to-day  to  see  the  meek  and 
gentle,  loved  and  honored  Jonas  Chicker- 
ing, baton  in  hand,  beating  time  for  orches- 
tra and  chorus,  before  a  great  audience  in 
the  now  vanished  Melodeon,  in  a  perform- 
ance of  the  Messiah  or  Elijah.  The  con- 
ductorship  as  a  distinct  elective  function 
began  in  1847  with  Mr.  Charles  E.  Horn, 
followed  in  185 1  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Goodson, 
and  in  1852  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Webb,  — all 
from  England.  Then  in  1852,  on  the  dis- 
banding of  that  fine  little  German  orches- 
tra, the  Germania  Musical  Society,  its 
leader,  a  superior  musician,  Carl  Berg- 
mann,  was  called  to  this  position.  But  he 
resigned  it  soon  for  stronger  attractions  at 
New  York  ;  and,  on  his  recommendation, 
another  Germanian,  the  tall  flutist  of  that 
company,  Carl  Zerrahn,  was  elected  con- 
ductor of  the  old  Society,  Aug.  24,  1854. 
And  this  place  he  has  held,  and  still  holds 
to  this  day,  thirty-five  years,  most  efficiently, 
having  a  remarkable  hold  upon  every  mem- 
ber of  the  great  choral  body,  musically  and 
socially.  It  is  he  who  has  trained  the  chorus, 
patiently  and  indefatigably,  with  taste,  dis- 
cretion, and  ability,  to  its  highest  standard 
of  good  work ;  it  is  he  who  has  conducted 
all  of  its  great  Festivals  ;  and  he,  still  in 
full  vigor  and  activity,  will  probably  carry 
through,  with  ail  the  old  enthusiasm,  another 
Festival  next  May,  in  celebration  of  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  the  Society's  existence. 


Now  to  look  back  awhile.  The  weak, 
but  ardent,  young  society  kept  on  study- 
ing and  producing  the  Messiah,  year  after 
year,  until  it  became  a  never-failing  Christ- 
mas Festival,  hundreds  of  people  depend- 
ing upon  hearing  that,  even  if  they  care 
for  no  other  oratorio,  no  other  music. 
They  were  always  trying  to  render  it  a 
little  better  than  before,  with  the  four  parts 
better  filled  both  as  to  number  and  quality 
of  voices,  with  more  artist-like  instrumen- 
talists, and  availing  themselves,  when  means 
and  opportunity  offered,  of  the  inspiring 
aid  of  some  of  the  world's  most  famous 
singers,  of  whom  the  record  shows  a  long, 
rich  list  of  the  best ;  so  that  the  solo  num- 
bers of  the  works,  the  arias,  duets,  recita- 
tives, were  on  the  whole  liberally  and  well 
provided  for.  In  the  matter  of  instru- 
mental accompaniment,  the  Messiah,  and 
all  the  works  that  were  brought  out,  had 
the  most  to  suffer ;  they  offered  good  in- 
tentions, aspirations,  rather  than  achieve- 
ments. In  organists,  however,  the  Society 
has  been  more  fortunate,  and  from  the 
first.  Of  the  earliest,  Stockwell,  Taylor, 
Cooper,  and  Miss  Hewitt  (Mrs.  Ostinelli) 
we  are  not  qualified  to  judge  ;  but  after 
that  the  organ  element  has  been  fitly  rep- 
resented in  the  hands  of  Zeuner,  Hayter 
(father  and  son),  Mueller,  J.  C.  D.  Parker, 
and  never  better  than  from  1859  to  this 
day  —  thirty  years  —  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang. 
The  rest  of  the  instrumentation  was,  with 
but  occasional  exceptions,  furnished  by 
what  are  often  contemptuously  denomi- 
nated as  "  scratch  orchestras  "  ;  skeletons 
would  indeed  be  apt  to  scratch.  That 
element  of  course  improved  with  the  Ger- 
manians ;  still  more  with  the  Symphony 
Concerts  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Associa- 
tion, with  the  Thomas  Orchestra,  the  large 
festival  orchestras,  until  now  it  has  become 
in  a  high  sense  truly  satisfactory  with  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Higginson's  admirable  concen- 
tration of  real  artists  in  every  class  of  in- 
struments. 

In  the  Messiah  the  orchestration  used 
was  that  of  Mozart,  who  to  a  large  extent, 
but  not  entirely,  filled  out  Handel's  merely 
sketched  intentions.  Finally,  in  1876,  at 
the  request  of  the  Society,  other  "  addi- 
tional accompaniments,"  for  the  portions 
of  the  work  left  bare  by  Mozart,  were  pre- 
pared by  Robert  Franz  of  Halle  ;  and  from 
that  time  the  Messiah  has  acquired  a  new 
interest,    a  new   feature    of    completeness 
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here  in  Boston,  while  the  Society  can  pique 
itself  on  the  exclusive  possession  of  this 
fine  version  of  the  oratorio.  Down  to  the 
present  date  the  Messiah  has  been  pub- 
licly performed  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  at  least  eighty  times ;  and  the  in- 
terest in  it  never  fails,  the  freshness  never 
fades ;  Christmas  would  be  incomplete 
without  it. 

Considering  the  low  state  of  musical  taste 
and  culture  in  America  during  the  early, 
struggling  period  of  the  Society,  it  would 
be  a  miracle  if  it  had  not  wasted  effort 
upon  not  a  few  comparatively  unprofitable 
things.  We  mean  musically,  artistically, 
spiritually  unprofitable.  It  sometimes  spent 
its  Sunday  evening  hours  of  practice  upon 
works  of  trifling  consequence,  not  orato- 
rios, things  neither  flesh,  nor  fish,  nor  fowl ; 
works  sensational  and  shallow,  not  calcu- 
lated to  raise  the  taste  or  intensify  the 
earnestness  of  singers  or  of  public  ;  Italian 
operas  done  over  and  nicknamed  oratorios, 
like  Rossini's  Moses  in  Egypt,  Donizetti's 
Martyrs  ;  and  now  and  then  a  claptrap  or- 
atorio, which  perhaps  would  have  a  popu- 
lar run  and  thus  prove  not  "unprofitable  " 
in  one  sense.  Probably  the  lowest  depth 
was  touched  and  clung  to  in  the  long  vogue 
of  Neukomm's  David  (from  1836,  many 
concerts  in  succession,  and  finally  in  1859, 
in  all  fifty-seven  times),  in  which  the  boys 
had  their  fun  in  the  vivid  musical  descrip- 
tion of  the  stone  from  the  young  shepherd's 
sling  smiting  Goliah  in  the  forehead.  Per- 
haps a  certain  proportion  of  this  popular 
element  was  wise,  at  least  shrewd  and 
practical,  if  not  even  necessary  for  the 
holding  of  the  whole  enterprise  together ; 
better  paddle  awhile  in  shallow  waters 
than  let  the  good  ship  go  under  in  the 
deep  sea. 

Kept  afloat  by  a  little  of  this  popular 
and  worldly  instinct  of  diplomacy  and  com- 
promise, shrewdly  tempering  the  ardor  of 
its  loftier  aspirations,  the  Society  gained 
room  for  improving  better  opportunities 
and  undertaking  higher  tasks.  Before  the 
middle  of  the  century  it  had  already  some 
noble  blocks  upon  the  two  corner-stones, 
the  Messiah  and  Creation.  It  had  grap- 
pled also  with  Handel's  Samson,  Judas 
Maccabaius,  and  the  Dettingen  Te  Deum  ; 
with  Masses  by  Haydn  and  Mozart;  with 
Beethoven's  Mount  of  Olives  (with  the 
spurious  text  and  title  of  "  Engedi,"  to 
be  sure)  ;  with  Spohr's  Last  Judgment ; 


and  with  Mendelssohn's  St.  Paul,  —  the 
last  only  tentatively,  in  1843.  A  good  list 
for  those  days  ;  enriched  immensely  since. 
In  1848,  during  the  presidency  of  the  good 
Jonas  Chickering,  who  gave  the  impulse, 
Mendelssohn's  Elijah,  to  this  day  perhaps 
the  most  popular  favorite  of  all  oratorios 
after  the  Messiah,  was  first  taken  up  with 
zeal.  How  many  brilliant  presentations 
of  it  we  have  had  !  How  many  noble 
artists  have  sung  to  us  its  arias  !  How 
many  great  festivals  have  reached  their 
shining  climax  in  its  dramatic  harmonies 
of  voices  and  of  instruments  !  Before  1880 
the  Society  had  given  it  forty-four  times. 
Later  on  the  Hymn  of  Praise,  the  frag- 
ment of  the  Chris tus  oratorio,  and  several 
Psalms  (Cantatas,  Anthems)  of  Mendels- 
sohn also  graced  the  repertoire.  All  these 
the  chorus  love  to  sing,  and  they  all  meet 
always  with  a  warm  response.  During  the 
next  dozen  years  came  Handel's  Solomon,. 
Israel  in  Egypt  (very  imperfectly),  and 
the  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day ;  the  Ninth 
Symphony  choruses  of  Beethoven ;  the 
Requiem  of  Mozart;  and  Costa's  Eli. — 
And  now  we  come  to  the  great  Festival 
period. 

The  first  suggestion  of  a  Musical  Festival 
on  a  grand  scale,  like  those  of  Birmingham, 
etc.,  in  England,  was  made  by  Mr.  C.  F_ 
Chickering,  then  president  of  the  Society, 
in  1856.  It  was  held  in  May,  185  7.  Amply 
secured  by  a  voluntary  guaranty  fund  of 
$8000,  with  the  Music  Hall  and  its  great 
organ,  a  chorus  of  six  hundred  singers,  such 
solo  singers  as  Mrs.  Eliot  (Anna  Stone), 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Long,  Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps,. 
Mr.  Simpson,  Leach,  C.  R.  Adams,  and 
others,  and  a  select  orchestra  of  seventy- 
eight  instruments,  it  opened  on  a  very  rainy 
morning  with  an  audience  of  about  1000 
people,  leaving  1500  vacant  seats.  By  way 
of  prologue  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop  de- 
livered an  eloquent,  high-toned  address,, 
followed  by  a  brilliant  rendering  of  the 
Creation.  It  lasted  three  days,  during" 
which  were  given  six  concerts,  including 
Elijah  and  the  Messiah,  with  three  miscel- 
laneous ones  of  orchestral  and  vocal  pieces. 
Weather  and  audience  steadily  improved. 
Artistically  and  morally  it  was  a  great 
success  ;  financially,  it  fell  short ;  expenses, 
$7299  ;  receipts,  $5336.  But  it  gave  the 
Society  a  new  sense  of  its  power,  and  a 
new  motive ;  it  planted  seeds  for  future, 
effort  in  the  same  direction. 
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That  Festival  was  simply  experimental. 
In  1865  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Society  furnished  the  occasion  for  another 
and  more  earnest  trial.  Then  the  welcome 
sunshine  of  peace,  after  the  dark  four  years 
of  the  Rebellion,  inspired  a  festival  mood 
in  our  whole  people.  That  was  during  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Upham,  who  did  so  much 
to  organize  the  working  plan  and  to  develop 
the  festival  idea  until  May,  18  71,  after 
which  it  was  taken  up  with  equal  earnest- 
ness by  his  successors,  L.  B.  Barnes  and 
the  lamented  Charles  C.  Perkins.  This 
time  there  were  ten  concerts  in  five  days. 
The  programmes  included  Nicolai's  Festi- 
val Overture;  the  Hymn  of  Praise ;  four 
evening  oratorios,  —  Creation,  Israel  in 
Egypt  (selections),  Elijah,  and  Messiah; 
and  four  afternoon  concerts  of  classical 
and  miscellaneous  music,  including  the 
Eroica  and  seventh  symphonies  of  Bee- 
thoven ;  the  great  C -major  symphony  of 
Schubert,  and  the  Scotch  A-minor  of  Men- 
delssohn ;  overtures  of  Beethoven,  Weber, 
Mendelssohn,  Rossini,  Bennett ;  the  Pre- 
ludes by  Liszt ;  besides  a  Great  Organ 
concert  by  Mr.  Lang.  The  audiences  were 
much  larger  this  time  ;  the  execution  on  a 
larger  scale,  showing  progress  more  in  quan- 
tity perhaps  than  quality ;  and  financially 
it  was  a  success;  costing  over  $17,000,  it 
left  a  balance  of  $4000,  one-half  of  which 
sum  was  divided  equally  between  the  two 
great  war  charities  of  Boston,  while  the 
other  half  was  made  the  nucleus  of  a  per- 
manent fund  for  the  Society. 

After  such  encouragement,  President 
Upham's  proposal  of  an  indefinite  (it  was 
hoped  permanent)  series  of  regular  Tri- 
ennial Festivals  was  adopted  with  great 
unanimity  and  zeal.  Six  such  triennial  May 
feasts  were  given,  —  in  1868,  187 1,  1874, 
1877, 1880,  and  1883.  Besides  noble  works 
already  mentioned,  they  enlarged  our  list 
of  musical  acquaintance  by  Mendelssohn's 
St.  Paul  (thoroughly  mastered),  and  the 
Reformation-Symphony  ;  Bennett's  Woman 
of  Samaria;  Haydn's  Seasons;  Hiller's 
Song  of  Victory;  original  works  by  our 
own  Professor  Paine,  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  and 
Dudley  Buck  ;  Verdi's  Requiem  ;  The  Del- 
uge, by  Saint-Saens ;  Rubinstein's  Tower 
of  Babel;  Cherubini's  Mass  in  D-minor; 
Bruch's  secular  oratorio,  Arminius,  and 
other  novelties.  But  greatest  of  all,  mark- 
ing the  highest  climax  yet  reached  in  the 
history  of  the  Society  (if  we  may  be  allowed 


to  express  our  own  conviction  and  that  of 
many  others),  was  the  St.  Matthew  Passion 
Music  of  Sebastian  Bach,  given  several 
times,  at  first  only  in  selections,  finally 
complete  in  two  performances  on  the  same 
day  (Good  Friday),  and  to  immense 
audiences.  Subsequent  repetitions  have 
not  paid  financially,  and  the  fond  hope  of 
an  annual  reproduction,  like  that  of  the 
Messiah  at  Christmas,  has  been  disap- 
pointed. Bach's  exquisite  Christmas  Ora- 
torio (two  parts  of  it)  stands  also  in  the 
list,  which  we  close  with  another  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  the  Society  in  the  pro- 
duction at  last  in  its  completeness,  after 
several  abridged  renderings,  and  in  spite  of 
coldness  and  of  ridicule  for  a  long  time  on 
the  part  of  public  and  of  critics,  of  Handel's 
Israel  in  Egypt.  The  colossal  oratorio  at 
last  silenced  criticism  and  carried  all  before 
it.  We  have  not  room  even  to  name  the 
fine  array  of  solo  artists  whom  these  festi- 
vals presented.  The  proceeds  of  the  first 
Festival,  over  $3000,  were  added  to  the 
permanent  fund  of  the  Society.  The 
second  entailed  a  loss  of  $5000,  with  a 
ten  per  cent  assessment  on  the  guaran- 
tors ;  the  third,  ditto  (almost)  ;  of  the 
fourth,  the  expenses  slightly  exceeded  the 
receipts ;  and  the  last  two  resulted  also  in 
a  loss.  Owing  to  this  damper  the  festival 
enthusiasm  cooled  ;  there  has  been  no  Fes- 
tival since  ;  but  there  will  be  one,  at  all 
events,  next  May.  Owing  to  the  same 
cause,  aggravated  perhaps  by  the  absorbing 
attraction  in  another  musical  direction  of 
forty-eight  symphony  concerts  in  a  single 
season,  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Board  of 
Government  have  adopted  a  more  prudent, 
economical  policy,  and  give  now  but  three 
or  four  concerts  in  a  season,  where  they 
once  gave  a  dozen.  But  they  choose  no- 
ble works,  and  expend  on  them  a  more 
thorough,  critical  rehearsal  than  ever  before. 
Moreover,  a  very  brave,  incisive,  radical, 
long-needed  operation  has  been  carried 
through,  with  excellent  results,  in  sifting 
the  chorus  membership,  and  gently  placing 
on  the  non-active  honorary  list  a  great 
many  ancient  singers,  whose  zeal  had  out- 
lived their  vocal  capacity. 

Among  the  discouraging  circumstances 
which  have  combined  to  limit  the  once 
bolder  operations  of  the  Society  we  should 
not  omit  to  mention  the  removal  from  the 
Music  Hall  of  the  great  organ  ;  that  superb 
instrument,  one  of  the  grandest  in  the  world, 
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which  both  to  eye  and  ear  lent  such  an 
imposing  background  to  the  great  per- 
formances. The  present  insufficient  box 
of  pipes,  ridiculously  placed,  only  serves  to 
emphasize  the  loss. 

The  element  of  luck  must  always  be 
allowed  for  in  a  long  series  of  oratorio 
performances  in  which  so  many  factors 
must  co-operate.  Music  has  its  good 
times  and  its  bad  times,  its  ups  and  downs, 
like  all  things  human.  Mysterious  chances 
may  defeat  the  most  complete  and  careful 
preparations.  States  of  weather,  states  of 
mind,  moods,  sympathies,  magnetic  cur- 
rents of  the  soul,  have  much  to  do  with  it, 
despite  all  efforts  or  intentions.  Some  of 
the  greatest  works  in  music  can  only  be 
sung  successfully  when  the  chorus  is  in  its 
best  mood ;  when  the  spiritual  barometer 
is  just  right ;  when  the  singers  catch  a  cer- 
tain inspiration,  which  is  a  wonder  to  them- 
selves ;  when  they  are  lifted  as  it  were 
above  themselves,  so  that  "  they  build 
[sing]  better  than  they  know."  Such  a 
work  is  Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony  (the 
chorus  portion  of  it).  Several  times  has 
our  old  Oratorio  Society  reached  that 
height  of  experience,  that  almost  supreme 
felicity,  when,  feeling  right  itself,  it  has 
been  fortunate  in  means  and  auxiliaries, 
such  as  a  fine  orchestra,  a  choice  adequate 
quartet  of  solo  singers,  and  a  great,  gen- 
erous, and  sympathetic  audience,  —  to  say 
nothing  of  the  weather  ! 

In  more  recent  additions  to  its  reper- 
toire, we  cannot  say  that  the  Society  has 
always  been  happy.  What,  for  example, 
should  it  have  to  do  with  works  so  foreign 
to  the  oratorio  spirit  as  Gounod's  Redemp- 
tion and  Mors  et  Vita  ?  Biblical,  at  all 
events  doctrinal,  themes  for  great  musical 
treatment  belong  to  a  past  age  ;  in  a  com- 
poser of  to-day  they  seem  conventional 
and  forced.  It  was  all  sincere  enough  with 
Bach  and  Handel  and  Mozart ;  it  can  hardly 
be  so  now.  In  those  old  masters,  if  the 
letter  killeth,  the  spirit  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
music  —  makes  alive.  How  the  case  is 
aggravated,  when  in  the  temple  of  Handel, 
Bach,  and  Mendelssohn  we  have  to  face 
in  music  the  Romanist  French-church, 
morbid,  sensational,  conventional,  and  su- 
perstitious aspect  of  religion  !  It  sounds 
unhealthy.  It  is  highly  colored,  but  it  is 
like  pictures  of  morbid  anatomy.  In  Gou- 
nod's case  it  has  not  inspired  very  good 
music;,  not  half  so  good  as  that  he  drew, 


in  a  secular  opera,  from  Goethe's  Faust. 
Compared  with  the  master  works  of  ora- 
torio, these  "  sacred "  works  of  his  are 
shallow,  stagy  compositions.  They  lack 
artistic  sincerity.  If  they  are  popular  and 
fill  the  Music  Hall,  it  is  just  the  kind  of 
popularity  which  a  high-toned  musical  so- 
ciety should  feel  it  a  part  of  its  mission  to 
discourage  and  ignore,  and  fling  no  sop  to 
Cerberus. 

But  these  are  exceptional  lapses  in  a 
course  almost  uniformly  high  and  noble. 
Where  will  you  find  a  choral  society,  even 
a  small  one,  in  this  country,  which  deals 
year  after  year  in  musical  matter  of  such 
great  import  ?  It  occupies  a  lofty  range, 
and  for  the  most  part  keeps  up  to  the 
level.  Circumstances  sometimes  interfere 
with  the  full  achievement  of  its  best  de- 
signs. The  Triennial  Festivals,  glorious  in 
themselves,  came  to  a  pause  for  want  of 
material  support ;  plenty  of  praise,  too 
little  pay.  But  will  they  not  come  up 
again,  the  field  in  the  meantime  well  kept 
and  soil  enriched  by  the  regular,  faithful, 
less  ambitious,  but  fruit-bearing  and  in- 
structive on-goings  of  a  chorus  carefully 
weeded,  kept  in  thorough  drill,  for  a  few 
fine  concerts  every  year,  wisely  and  eco- 
nomically managed?  Such  we  take  to  be 
the  present  policy  of  the  government  of 
the  Society,  and  we  believe  there  is  a 
noble  future  in  it.  The  Festivals  wi/l come 
up  again,  stronger  than  before,  by  lessons 
of  limitation  and  improvement  drawn  from 
those  earlier,  perhaps  too  sanguine,  aspira- 
tions. Were  not  those  festivals  unreason- 
ably long?  How  many  can  pay  the  price, 
in  money  and  in  time  withdrawn  from 
their  daily  bread-winning  occupations,  for 
a  whole  week  even  of  the  best  of  music  ? 
Yes,  a  week  is  too  long.  The  great  festi- 
vals in  Europe  hardly  ever  last  more  than 
three  days.  We  cannot  help  believing 
that  this  one  limitation,  other  conditions 
being  equal,  would  insure  a  permanent 
success,  uphold  the  prestige  of  the  old 
Society,  and  steadily  increase  its  perma- 
nent fund.  But  the  old  way  was  ambitious 
overmuch ;  it  was  the  fable  of  the  boy 
grasping  for  nuts  in  a  pitcher,  and  getting 
his  hand  so  full  that  he  could  not  draw  it 
out. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to 
enumerate  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  has  done 
good.       It   certainly   has    been    in    some 
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senses  an  important  educator.  It  has 
greatly  enlarged  the  number  of  singers, 
happy  to  be  identified  with  the  rank  and 
file  of  a  great  chorus,  under  an  inspiring 
leader,  getting  acquaintance  with  great 
music,  feeling  themselves  to  be  a  part  of 
it.  It  has  been  the  incitement  and  the 
model  for  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  other 
important  oratorio  societies  in  America. 
It  has  done  much  to  develop  a  taste  and 
love  for  music  in  the  musically  impressible 
portion  of  the  whole  community.  It  has 
enhanced  the  joy,  the  solemnity,  the  dig- 
nity, and  beauty  of  many  public  occasions. 
But  if  it  had  done  one  thing  alone,  if  it 
had  only  kept  constantly  before  us,  all 
these  years,  suffering  them  never  to  fade 
out  of  thought,  but  helping  them  to  keep 
always  as  it  were  in  sight,  like  the  eternal 
stars  and  planets,  such  great  works  of 
genius  as  the  Messiah,  Israel  in  Egypt,  the 
Passion  Music,  the  Christmas  Oratorio, 
St.  Paul,  Elijah,  and  many  more,  it  would 
have  rendered,  and  would  still  be  render- 
ing, an   inestimable    service.     There  is  a 


clamor  for  new  music  just  now ;  young 
music-lovers  seem  to  have  grown  blase 
prematurely,  until,  like  inveterate  novel- 
readers,  they  can  bear  nothing  but  the 
last  romance,  in  the  last  new  fashion, 
smoking  from  the  press.  But  the  great 
master  compositions,  —  they  are  always 
new.  They  can  hardly  be  too  frequently 
repeated.  They  are  the  world's  divinest 
monuments,  which  it  is  well  to  have  always 
within  reach  and  sight,  and  nearer  yet 
through  the  intensity  of  tone.  Like  the 
great  paintings,  statues,  and  cathedrals ; 
like  the  great  poems ;  yes,  like  Nature, 
like  the  stars,  can  we  tire  of  looking  up  to 
them?  How  jealous  are  we  of  the  clouds 
that  hide  them  from  us  for  a  single  night ! 
For  they  are  always  new,  always  but  be- 
ginning to  be  fathomed,  always  reserving 
more  that  they  would  tell  us,  like  each 
new  budding  spring  as  it  comes  round. 
They  are  a  part  of  our  birthright,  from 
which  we  cannot  afford  to  be  kept  out. 
Of  how  much  of  the  new  music  in  new 
fashions  can  the  like  be  said? 
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By  Prof.  James  K.  Hosmer. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

HANKFUL  had  no 
very  harsh  judgment 
for  the  renegade,  and 
as  now  he  came  saun- 
tering along  the  path, 
she  gave  him  a  cheer- 
ful greeting  and  paused 
a  moment  in  talk.  At 
some  distance,  by  the 
river-margin,  the  figure  of  the  Sieur  could 
be  seen,  occupied,  as  Thankful  conjectured, 
in  muttering  to  himself,  according  to  his 
frequent  practice,  or  perhaps  in  exercising 
his  curious  power  of  calling  the  birds  about 
him  by  his  whistle.  Seeing  Thankful  at 
last,  he  approached,  the  Englishman  retir- 
ing as  he  did  so.  Thankful  made  no  effort 
to  avoid  him,  but  returned  the  stately  salu- 
tation with  which  he  now  always  greeted 
her,  and  remarked   upon  the   beauty  of 


the  on-coming  night.  Just  here  Thankful 
caught  sight,  in  the  sunset  glow,  of  Father 
Meriel,  who  could  be  seen  a  furlong  or  so 
distant,  before  the  door  of  his  lodge,  with 
a  group  of  the  village  children  about  him, 
over  whom  presently,  from  its  leafy  belfry, 
the  bell  pealed  the  Angelus,  —  a  peal  filled 
with  a  certain  sweet  joyousness  in  the  midst 
of  its  solemnity ;  for  the  pathetic  melan- 
choly which  had  belonged  to  its  tone  in 
the  days  of  its  Puritan  bondage,  had  given 
place  to  a  sound  that  always  now  suggested 
content  and  rest.  The  Sieur  and  Thank- 
ful listened  silently  to  the  ringing,  both 
with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  group  before  the 
distant  chapel. 

"  I  have  seen  the  priest,"  said  the  Sieur 
at  last,  "under  circumstances  in  strange 
contrast  with  those  that  now  surround 
him." 

Thankful  suppressed  the  eagerness  which 
she  felt  risins:  within  her  breast,  and  said 
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with  as  much  indifference  as  she  could 
assume,  that  she  had  heard  from  the  hab- 
itants that  Mend's  origin  was  distin- 
guished. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Sieur,  "he  was  nothing 
less  than  a  Marquis,  and  a  youth  of  the 
finest  spirit  and  promise.  He  was  one  of 
the  Maison  du  Roi,  the  splendid  troop 
made  up  from  youths  of  rank,. who  as  the 
'  Household  of  the  King/  have  done 
the  most  brilliant  service  in  the  wars  of 
the  great  Louis." 

Thankful  said  quietly  she  had  never  be- 
fore heard  of  the  Maiso?i  du  Roi. 

"  Impossible  !  "  said  the  Sieur  with  an 
incredulous  shrug.  "  Then  Madame  must 
know  that  of  the  Maison  du  Roi,  there 
are  two  troops,  —  the  black  and  the  gray, 
so  called  from  the  color  of  their  chargers. 
I  myself  (will  Madame  believe  it  of  so 
rough  a  coureur  de  bois  as  I?)  was  once 
a  chevalier  in  the  gray  troop,  and  well 
remember  the  morning,  when  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  king,  the  fine  old  noble,  the 
father  of  Muriel,  brought  the  boy  for  en- 
rolment in  the  corps.  '  But  he  is  very 
young,'  said  the  king.  *  He  will  serve 
your  majesty  the  longer,'  said  the  gray- 
haired  Marquis.  Just  here  the  Sieur  de 
Maupertuis,  commandant  of  the  corps, 
doffing  his  chapeau,  spoke  well  of  the 
youth,  and  his  majesty  allowed  the  enrol- 
ment." 

With  the  dramatic  power  of  his  race, 
the  Sieur,  as  he  gave  the  dialogue,  was  at 
one  moment  the  absolute  king,  at  the  next 
the  courtly  noble,  craving  favor  at  his 
hands,  and  again,  the  brusque  command- 
ant tempering  his  roughness  to  the  royal 
presence. 

"  Madame,"  continued  the  Sieur, "  should 
have  seen  the  grand  review  when  the  forces 
of  the  king  joined  those  of  the  Marechal 
de  Luxembourg,  when  the  splendid  line 
of  troops  was  nine  miles  long.  Or  since, 
as  I  know,  she  has  in  her  veins  the  blood 
of  a  race  of  noble  soldiers,  something  of 
the  actual  work  of  war  would  not  have 
been  displeasing,  —  the  gray  troop  of  the 
Maison  die  Roi  carrying  a  demi-lune 
under  the  eyes  of  the  king,  or  indeed  the 
gallantry  of  Muriel  in  his  first  battle  !  " 

The  Sieur  paused  for  a  moment  with  an 
abstracted  look,  as  if  the  vision  of  martial 
pomp  which  his  memory  recalled  affected 
fa  i  rn . 

"  I  made  that  day  three  charges  side  by 


side  with  the  young  Marquis,  he  on  his 
courtaud  from  which  he  had  not  alighted 
since  morning.  Parbleu  !  but  the  plumes 
of  his  chapeau  and  his  gold-laced  red  sur- 
tout  were  well  dusted.  It  came  near 
going  hard  with  the  boy  when  his  horse  in 
the  melee,  getting  the  bit  in  his  teeth,  ran 
straight  upon  the  enemy.  A  thousand 
pardons,  Madame,  that  I  speak  of  myself, 
but  it  was  I  that  caught  the  bridle  of  the 
runaway  at  the  very  moment  when  a  dra- 
goon cut  fiercely  at  him  with  his  hanger. 
I  had  yet  in  my  holsters  an  unused  pistol. 
That  for  the  dragoon.  Vive  la  guerre! 
but  it  was  a  hot  gallop  over  the  dis- 
mounted cannon  of  the  redoubt  we  had 
just  stormed,  under  close  fire  from  the 
hostile  tirallieurs,  to  the  ridge  to  which  the 
squadron  had  retired.  Madame,  the  line 
bore  the  artillery  fire  that  morning  six 
hours,  and  I  remember  the  report  of  a 
prisoner.  The  Prince  d'Orange,  coming 
to  his  ordnance,  and  seeing  »how  little  we 
were  driven,  though,  mort  de  ma  vie  !  the 
fire  was  hot  enough,  turned  bridle,  shook 
his  fist  in  the  air,  and  exclaimed,  i  Ah, 
Pinsolente  nation  ! '  Madame  sees  Meriel 
now  in  his  cassock :  I  believe  she  would 
like  to  see  him  in  his  cuirass,  sword  in 
hand.  But  the  Father,  while  scarcely 
past  his  youth,  grew  sick  of  the  world, 
and  while  his  friends  protested,  took  to 
robe  and  tonsure." 

Thankful  had  felt  an  intense  interest,  as 
the  Sieur,  with  all  possible  animation,  dwelt 
on  the  brilliant  and  stirring  details.  She 
looked  out  upon  the  broad  river  upon 
which  twilight  was  now  gathering,  after 
the  fading  of  the  sunset,  not  daring  to 
encounter  the  penetrating  eyes  of  her 
companion.  The  tolling  of  the  bell  for 
some  later  service  again  interrupted  the 
stillness,  and  the  two  stood  together  in 
silence  listening  to  the  tones.  When  the 
hush  came,  Thankful  said  : 

"  The  bell  is  the  cause  of  our  captivity ; 
so  say  the  villagers,"  and  she  repeated  to 
the  Sieur  the  story  she  had  heard  from  An- 
nette. "  Father  Muriel  could  not  permit 
the  sacrilege  that  a  bell  cast  for  a  Catholic 
mission  should  ring  for  heretic  worship," 
she  said,  in  conclusion ;  then,  after  a 
pause : 

"  I  have  sometimes  thought  he  had  a 
deeper  interest  in  it  than  appears  from 
this  story." 

It   did    not    escape   Thankful   that  the 
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Sieur  gave  here  a  scarcely  perceptible 
start,  and  darted  a  quick  look  at  her  face. 
He  said  presently,  however,  with  a  smile  : 

"  You  Puritan  women  are  shrewd  enough. 
I  will  tell  you,  the  utensil  is  indeed  en- 
deared to  the  Father  by  more  than  ordi- 
nary associations.  The  bell  was,  in  fact, 
cast  in  the  Residence  in  which  he  passed 
his  novitiate,  especially  with  the  design 
that  he  should  carry  it  with  him  upon  his 
Canadian  mission.  The  Marquis  Meriel 
threw  into  the  metal  a  profusion  of  golden 
ornaments  that  had  belonged  to  him  be- 
fore he  left  the  world.  If  our  thrifty 
friends  at  Meadowboro  had  known  the 
composition  of  the  metal,"  (here  the  Sieur 
smiled  sneeringly)  "  it  would  not  have 
hung  so  long  in  the  belfry.  When  Meriel 
turned  toward  New  France,  I,  in  my  friend- 
ship, came  with  him  as  a  companion,  hav- 
ing obtained  from  the  king  the  seigneury 
of  Belleau.  Together  we  sailed  from  Brest, 
and  the  bell  was  part  of  the  cargo ;  but 
soon  after  the  voyage  began,  we  were 
pounced  upon  by  an  English  privateer, 
and  carried  into  Bristol.  There  we  were 
in  captivity  for  many  months.  My  knowl- 
edge of  English  is  not  perfect,  but  Madame 
knows  that,  upon  occasion,  it  will  serve  a 
good  purpose.  She  will  understand  how  I 
came  by  it."  There  was  a  touch  of  exul- 
tation in  the  Sieur's  tone. 

"  All  that  we  possessed  was  taken  from 
us.  The  bell,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
cargo  of  the  vessel,  was  sold  ;  and  when  at 
last  peace  set  us  free,  nothing  could  be  re- 
gained. By  careful  inquiry,  we  found  that 
the  bell  had  been  sent  to  New  England. 
We  reached  Canada  at  last,  where  the 
Father  entered  upon  his  work  with  devo- 
tion. As  for  the  lost  bell,  —  how  can  a 
Protestant  understand  the  reverence  which 
a  son  of  the  Faith  attaches  to  an  imple- 
ment so  sacred  !  " 

As  they  had  talked,  they  had  approached 
the  neighborhood  of  the  chapel,  and  both, 
pausing,  glanced  upward  into  the  tree-top, 
whence  Thankful  is  sure  that  the  bell,  as 
not  seldom  before,  gleamed  with  a  certain 
unearthly  light  in  the  gathering  dusk.  The 
Sieur  crossed  himself,  and  when  he  re- 
sumed, it  was  in  a  low  and  somewhat 
tremulous  tone. 

"  I  have  heard  that  a  noble  who  sacri- 
legiously put  up  a  church  bell  as  a  stake  in 
gambling  came  to  a  bad  end  ;  and  that  a 
bishop  who  sold  those  of  his  cathedral  was 


struck  blind.  Once  a  bell  that  was  stolen 
freed  itself  from  the  hands  of  the  thief, 
and  returned,  ringing  over  the  fields,  to  its 
owner.  One  that  had  been  carried  off  by 
a  wicked  king,  became  dumb  in  its  cap- 
tivity, not  regaining  its  voice  till  it  was  re- 
stored to  its  rightful  possessor.  Indeed, 
Madame  must  know  it  would  not  have 
been  wonderful  if  some  such  supernatural 
event  had  happened  in  the  history  of  our 
own  bell.  I  assisted  at  the  casting  in  the 
religious  house  to  which  the  Father  had 
retired.  The  brethren  stood  about  the 
furnace,  and  as  the  molten  metal  flowed 
forth,  they  chanted  : 

"  '  Laudate  Dominum  in  sono  tubae  ! 
Laudate  eum  in  tympano  et  choro  ! 
Omnis  spiritus  laudet  Dominum.' 

"  Then,  as  the  Marquis  Meriel,  his  trap- 
pings as  a  chevalier  of  the  corps  d'elite 
laid  aside  for  the  coarse  monastic  dress, 
threw  in  the  weight  of  rings,  chains,  and 
plate,  the  superior  of  the  house  invoked 
God,  that  he  would  overshadow  the  bell 
with  his  power,  and  bless  the  work  for  the 
honor  and  advancement  of  the  great  order 
whose  motto  it  was  to  bear.  When  all  was 
done,  the  instrument  was  consecrated  with 
solemn  ceremonies.  An  archbishop  was 
its  god-father,  a  procession  of  ecclesiastics 
moved  about  it  chanting  psalms.  A  saintly 
personage  drew  upon  it,  with  holy  oil,  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  while  he  prayed  that 
wherever  it  was  rung  the  power  of  the  true 
Faith  might  extend  as  far  as  its  sound ; 
that  hail,  thunder,  wind,  and  all  wiles  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Powers  of  the  Air  might 
through  it  be  brought  to  naught.  Does 
Madame  think  it  strange  that  a  son  of  the 
Church  should  regard  the  bell  as  an  imple- 
ment most  holy,  or  that,  when  it  had  fallen 
among  heretics,  he  should  have  compassed 
sea  and  land  to  find  its  place  and  rescue  it 
from  pollution?" 

For  some  moments  the  Frenchman  and 
the  captive  stood  silent  together  as  the 
evening  deepened  about  them.  The  low 
roar  of  the  distant  rapids  filled  the  pause 
as  the  Sieur  ceased  to  speak.  Above  their 
heads  the  silent  bell  sent  forth,  as  Thank- 
ful declares,  its  mysterious  light.  Her 
imagination  was  all  alive  with  the  pictures 
her  companion  had  painted,  the  young 
hero  charging  with  the  Maison  du  Roi, 
then  resigning  his  career  for  a  life  of  priva- 
tion and  exile,  the  solemnity  of  the  cere- 
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monies  in  the  midst  of  which  the  bell  had 
come  into  being.  With  all  her  heart  she 
admired  the  sacrifice.  "  Have  I  at  length 
heard  the  true  and  full  history  of  Father 
Meriel  and  the  bell?"  she  said  to  herself. 
The  thought  of  her  conversation  with 
Mother  Cecile  suddenly  came  to  her, 
which  the  nun  had  broken  off  so  disap- 
pointingly as  she  seemed  about  to  reveal 
an  interesting  secret. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said  quickly  to  the  Sieur, 
"  what  led  the  chevalier  to  change  so  sud- 
denly and  become  a  monk?  Who  was  the 
Chanoinesse  Marie?  " 

The  Sieur,  at  the  words,  started  as  if  in 
terror.  He  seized  Thankful  with  a  power- 
ful grasp  as  he  hoarsely  muttered,  "  How 
have  you  heard  of  her?  "  Just  here  a  pair 
of  lovers  from  the  village  appeared  in  view, 
coming  slowly  along  the  path  hand  in  hand. 
What  further  the  Sieur  might  have  said 
Thankful  cannot  conjecture.  He  thrust 
her  back  with  vehemence,  as  he  quickly 
said,  "You  have  learned  too  much,"  then 
quickly  strode  away.  His  face  was  dark 
with  malignant  passion.  His  lips  moved 
rapidly,  but  Thankful  could  catch  no  in- 
telligible sound. 

As  Thankful  resumed  her  homeward 
walk,  the  dark  look  upon  the  Sieur's  face, 
which  even  in  the  late  gloom  had  been  to 
some  extent  visible,  awoke  in  her  mind  re- 
flections which  for  the  time  being  had  not 
been  present  to  her.  She  had  seen  upon 
that  face  similar  malevolent  passion,  she 
well  remembered  when  and  where.  Sitting 
in  the  evening  with  Annette  under  the  star- 
light :  — 

"  Is  it  love  or  hate,"  said  Thankful, 
"  which  the  Sieur  has  for  the  priest?  " 

But  Annette  arched  her  eyebrows  in 
amazement  at  the  question. 

"  Why,  they  are  the  closest  of  friends," 
she  said.  Then  laughing  merrily,  as  she 
tapped  significantly  Thankful's  hand,  "  Ask 
the  Sieur  yourself,"  said  she.  "Who  can 
get  at  the  secret,  if  there  is  one,  as  well  as 
you?" 

They  had  begun  to  rally  Thankful  in  the 
village  upon  the  attention  which  she  was 
receiving,  attention  which  all  viewed  with 
great  favor.  Could  the  Sieur  do  better 
than  take  the  well-born,  handsome  English 
captive  who  had  made  for  herself  so  warm 
a  place?  No  one  thought  it  strange  that 
she  should  attract  him,  and  all  felt  that  the 
seigtieury  of  Belleau  would    be    fortunate 


in  gaining  so  gracious  a  lady.  The  fact 
that  she  had  been  married  to  another  was 
a  slight  bar  :  the  husband  was  an  enemy ; 
and  a  union  celebrated  by  no  lawful  priest, 
who  could  regard  as  valid? 

"Come,  Madame,"  said  Antoine,  laying 
down  his  pipe,  "  forget  your  English  hus- 
band and  become  one  of  us.  There  will 
be  no  lady  in  the  province  who  can  go 
before  you." 


CHAPTER  X. 

As  the  summer  went  forward,  and  the 
fur-traders  from  their  distant  stations, 
hundreds  of  leagues  away  in  the  interior, 
came  down  in  their  canoes,  laden  for 
the  market,  the  rumor  began,  to  spread 
of  an  important  embassy  from  an  Indian 
nation  which  wished  to  enter  into  close 
alliance  with  the  great  Louis.  The  gov- 
ernor of  New  France  fixed  upon  Belleau 
as  the  spot  where  he  would  meet  the 
chiefs  and  their  retinue  of  braves.  At  the 
council  there  was  to  be  such  pageantry  and 
display  of  power  as  the  colony  was  capable 
of,  that  the  hearts  of  the  savages  might  be- 
come possessed  with  respect  for  the  power 
of  France.  Thankful  soon  learned  in  the 
talk  of  the  habitants  that  it  would  be  given 
to  Father  Meriel  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  conference.  The  hold  of  the  French 
upon  the  Indians  was  largely  due  to  the 
devotion  of  the  black-robed  priests.  In 
cementing  the  alliance  the  interests  of  the 
Faith,  as  well  as  those  of  the  nation,  were 
to  be  regarded.  The  presence  of  the  Jesu- 
its at  the  negotiations  was  indispensable  ; 
and  young  though  Meriel  was  as  compared 
with  many  a  grizzled  and  beaten  brother 
missionary,  who  had  spent  his  life  in  the 
woods,  no  other  one  could  adapt  himself 
with  such  facility  and  tact  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  savage  auditory.  He,  therefore, 
at  the  assembly  was  to  be  the  principal 
spokesman  of  the  French. 

At  length  the  river  rolled  blue  under  the 
sky  of  August.  It  was  the  feast  of  St.  Law- 
rence. The  fields,  brown  with  the  matur- 
ing grain,  grew  parched  under  the  fervid 
sun ;  but  in  the  pathways  of  the  forest  the 
abundant  foliage  made  a  damp  twilight 
even  at  midday,  and  the  voice  and  foot- 
fall of  the  passer  resounded  beneath  the 
leafy  vault  as  in  a  cavern. 

As  the  dignitaries  of  the  colony  began 
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to  arrive,  there  landed  one  evening  from  a 
canoe  an  old,  stern-faced  man  in  a  black 
robe,  whom  Thankful  learned  was  the 
Superior  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  province  of 
Canada.  One  side  of  his  face  and  neck 
was  brown  and  shrivelled  as  from  fire,  and 
as  he  gathered  his  robe  about  him  upon 
reaching  the  shore,  she  noticed  that  his 
hands  had  been  mutilated.  Extending  the 
broken  palms,  from  which  some  of  the  fin- 
gers seemed  to  have  been  cut  and  torn,  he 
gave  a  benediction  to  those  who  had  gath- 
ered at  the  river's  side,  and  a  by-stander 
whispered  to  Thankful  that,  as  a  prisoner 
among  the  Iroquois,  he  had  been  put  to 
the  torture,  —  that  he  had  even  been  fast- 
ened to  the  stake,  whence  he  had  not 
escaped  until  the  fire  had  deeply  scarred 
him.  Other  Jesuits  also  came,  and  also 
Mother  Cecile,  bringing  with  her  several 
Ursuline  nuns,  who  knelt,  in  their  white 
hoods  and  capes,  at  the  great  cross  upon 
the  shore,  or  bent  toward  the  high  altar, 
seen  through  the  open  door  of  the  chapel, 
close  at  hand  to  the  place  of  landing. 

One  day,  in  a  splendid  barge,  from 
whose  stern  floated  a  broad  silken  banner 
bearing  the  lilies  of  France,  while  the  row- 
ers wore  a  rich  livery  of  blue  and  silver, 
there  arrived  the  governor,  a  courtly  gen- 
tleman in  the  uniform  of  an  officer  of  rank. 
His  bronzed  features,  and  a  limp  with  which 
he  walked,  due  to  an  old  wound,  showed 
that  he  was  no  mere  carpet  knight.  A 
battalion  of  troops  accompanied  him,  con- 
veyed in  several  broad  batteaux,  in  brilliant 
arms  and  dress.  These  marched  in  perfect 
discipline  from  the  shore  to  their  place  of 
encampment,  the  sound  of  their  drums 
and  trumpets  being  now  and  then  broken 
in  upon  by  the  boom  of  heavy  ordnance 
from  a  batteau  anchored  in  the  stream. 
There  were  also  in  the  train  of  the  gov- 
ernor, a  few  ladies  of  rank,  wives  of  men 
in  high  official  station. 

The  entire  village  were  of  course  dis- 
tributed along  the  river-margin  to  see  the 
arrival  of  the  great  people  and  the  soldiers. 
Thankful  beheld  the  Seigneur,  as  the  offi- 
cial head  of  the  community,  again  in  his 
plumed  helmet  and  corselet,  standing  at 
the  landing  to  welcome  the  new-comers. 
At  his  side  stood  Father  Meriel,  his  black 
robe  as  usual  unrelieved  except  by  the 
cross  of  silver  at  the  end  of  his  rosary. 
She  noticed  that  the  governor  greeted 
both,  as  he  set  foot  on  shore,  with  famil- 


iarity and  warmth,  a  salutation  which  both 
received  and  returned  as  if  they  stood  on 
an  equal  social  footing  with  him,  and  were 
accustomed  to  move  among  those  high  in 
station. 

Word  came  that  the  Indians  were  at 
hand.  The  fleet  of  canoes,  descending 
the  long  and  perilous  rapids  above  the  vil- 
lage, had  found  a  task  taxing  to  the  utmost 
the  dexterity  of  even  the  Indian  pilots. 
One  or  two  canoes  had,  indeed,  been  cap- 
sized and  the  warriors  drowned,  but  in 
spite  of  the  untoward  event,  the  envoys 
were  pressing  forward  and  the  council  was 
not  to  be  delayed.  The  camp  of  the  sav- 
ages was  pitched  upon  the  shore  opposite 
Belleau,  and  from  there  on  the  appointed 
day  the  warriors  came  arrayed  for  the 
council.  Canoes  by  the  score  cut  asunder 
the  smooth  bosom  of  the  stream,  freighted 
with  stern  and  silent  savages. 

Thankful  says  she  watched  their  ap- 
proach with  a  shudder,  and  yet  with  a 
lively  curiosity.  She  had  been  familiar 
enough  with  the  praying  Indians  of  the 
English  colony,  a  tribe  of  whom  occupied 
a  valley  not  far  from  Meadowboro.  Since 
her  life  in  Canada  began,  she  had  come  to 
know  well  the  partly  civilized  Hurons,  many 
of  whom  had  been  in  the  expedition  south- 
ward, of  which  she  was  a  victim,  and  who 
abounded  at  Belleau.  She  had  had  little 
opportunity,  however,  to  know  the  red  man 
completely  unredeemed  from  his  wildness, 
and  her  heart  beat  quick  at  the  spectacle, 
picturesque  and  yet  terrible,  which  began 
to  spread  itself  out  before  her. 

As  the  flotilla  approached  the  shore,  a 
tall  savage  stood  erect  in  the  prow  of  the 
canoe  which  led  the  way,  hung  from  head 
to  foot  with  collars  of  wampum.  A  tuft 
of  elk's  hair  dyed  scarlet,  set  off  with  a 
crest  of  turkey  feathers,  formed  his  head- 
dress. His  nose  was  tipped  with  blue, 
while  black  and  red  stripes  were  drawn 
across  his  cheeks  to  his  mouth.  His  naked 
skin  was  tattooed  with  the  forms  of  animals, 
his  ears  drawn  with  heavy  pendants  of 
copper.  From  his  shoulders  hung  a  robe 
made  of  beautiful  beaver-skins,  the  white 
inside  painted  with  rude  designs  in  vermil- 
ion, yellow,  and  black.'  About  his  neck  was 
a  collar  made  from  the  claws  of  the  grisly- 
bear.  In  the  hollow  of  his  arm  he  held  a 
light  war-club.  As  the  canoes  slowly  ad- 
vanced, he  uttered  a  loud,  monotonous 
chant.      A    half-breed    standing    near    the 
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group  of  which  Thankful  was  one,  translated 
the  words  of  the  savage,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  he  announced  himself  as 
the  spokesman  of  the  deputation,  and 
begged  a  fair  hearing  for  their  message. 

Thankful's  faithful  portrait,  full  of  traits 
now  hideous,  now  grotesque,  has  had  for 
me  (who  have  never  seen  a  closer  approach 
to  a  wild  Indian  than  the  creatures  in  a 
procession  of  Buffalo  Bill  in  the  county- 
town)  a  great  fascination.  Her  nice  ob- 
servation, as  usual,  comes  out  in  the  details. 
The  Indian  orator  was  not  muscular  like  a 
European,  although  so  stalwart,  but  slen- 
der in  the  calf  and  forearm,  spare  as  the 
wild  deer  is  spare  when  compared  with  the 
ox,  the  corded  sinews  at  wrist  and  ankle 
showing  their  play  through  the  cinnamon 
skin.  Somewhat  curiously,  one  point  of 
Thankful's  picture  will  suffice,  perhaps,  to 
identify  her  subject  with  a  certain  historic 
figure  of  those  times.  Referring  to  one 
feature,  she  quotes  as  applicable,  from  a 
book  of  poems  that  had  come  to  her  from 
her  mother,  a  passage  which  I  find  to  be 
in  the  description  of  the  "  Blatant  Beast," 
in  Book  VI.  of  the  Faery  Queeti  :  — 

"  With  open  mouth  that  seemed  to  contain 
A  full  good  pecke  within  the  utmost  brim, 

All  set  with  yron  teeth  in  raunges  twaine, 
That  territide  his  foes,  and  armed  him, 

Appearing  like  the  mouth  of  Orcus,  griesly  grim." 

In  the  annals  of  those  times  one  reads 
of  a  certain  "Big  Mouth,"  in  his  day  a  very 
noted  Demosthenes  of  the  forest;  and  it 
must  be  regarded,  I  think,  as  quite  proba- 
ble that  it  was  no  other  than  he  whose 
wild  harangue  Thankful  describes. 

The  Indian  orator  leaped  out  upon  the 
shore,  and  presently  after  a  crowd  of 
savage  companions  had  followed  him,  va- 
rious as  possible  in  their  adornments,  but 
not  inferior  to  their  leader  in  rude  but 
fascinating  picturesqueness.  Some  figures 
were  wrapped  close  in  blue  or  scarlet 
blankets  ;  others  wore  painted  shirts  that 
streamed  with  fluttering  tags  ;  others,  leg- 
gings whose  fringes  were  garnished  with 
little  bells.  There  were  heads  that  bristled 
with  plumes  of  the  hawk  and  raven;  dec- 
orations of  bear's  claws,  or  strings  of  white 
and  purple  beads,  surrounded  sometimes 
both  neck  and  waist.  Into  nodding  scalp- 
locks  were  twisted  discs  of  burnished  cop- 
per ;  the  faces  were  painted  with  ochre, 
with  soot,  and  with  the  juice  of  berries. 


Here  were  sinewy  limbs  bound  about  by 
the  curiously  marked  skins  of  the  pole-cat, 
a  symbol  of  courage  ;  daubs  of  vermilion 
along  gaunt  ribs,  or  across  heavy  chests, 
showed  the  location  of  old  wounds  ;  while 
eagle-feathers,  arranged  in  a  peculiar  order, 
enumerated  feats  of  war  that  had  sometime 
been  performed.  They  stood  silent  and 
imperturbable  upon  the  shore,  then  stalked 
toward  the  council-ground.  As  they  re- 
ceded, and  stood  massed  together  at  last, 
in  the  distance,  against  a  background  of 
dark  forest,  they  lost,  so  says  Thankful, 
much  of  their  terrible  and  repulsive  cir- 
cumstance, blending  together  before  the 
eye  into  a  group  full  of  wild  grace. 

To  Thankful  a  birch  canoe  was,  of 
course,  no  novelty ;  but  those  of  the 
visitors  seemed  remarkable  for  size  and 
beauty.  They  were  drawn  up  in  a  long 
row  just  above  the  water,  the  seams  of 
the  bark  stitched  with  split  ligaments  of  the 
pine,  and  smeared  with  resinous  gum. 
She  turned  toward  them,  attracted  by  the 
symmetry  of  the  shapes  and  the  curious 
devices  wrought  sometimes  upon  the  rich 
brown  ground  of  the  bark  in  porcupine- 
quills  of  various  colors ;  but  the  crowd 
were  all  now  on  their  way  to  the  council- 
field,  and  thither  Thankful  followed. 

All  was  in  readiness  there  for  the  formal 
speech-making.  At  one  side  stood  the 
governor  and  a  suite  of  cavaliers  and  ladies, 
a  group  whose  brilliant  attire  and  courtly 
bearing  would  probably  have  attracted  at- 
tention even  at  an  Old  World  ceremonial. 
The  Sieur,  close  at  hand  to  them,  acted  as 
marshal,  directing  all  the  details.  Behind 
the  governor,  rank  upon  rank,  were  ranged 
the  well-accoutred  soldiery.  The  standard 
taken  from  the  stern  of  the  barge  hung 
now  high  in  air,  the  golden  fleur-de-lis 
showing  plain  as  the  breeze  spread  out  the 
silken  folds.  At  the  foot  of  the  flag-staff 
the  trumpeters  and  drummers  played  from 
time  to  time  upon  their  instruments,  and 
from  a  hill  not  far  off  the  air  was  now  and 
then  shaken  by  the  discharge  of  cannon. 
Somewhat  in  advance  of  the  rest,  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Ursulines  formed  groups 
apart.  In  front  of  all  burned  the  council- 
fire. 

The  forest  visitors,  thus  confronted  by 
the  French,  had  seated  themselves  upon 
the  grass  in  a  series  of  wide  concentric 
arcs,  their  knees  drawn  toward  their  chins, 
each  savage   countenance   as  stolid  as  if 
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carved  in  wood.  To  one  side,  as  spectators 
deeply  interested,  but  having  no  formal 
part  in  the  proceedings,  the  habitants  of 
Belleau  —  men,  women,  and  children  — 
had  taken  up  their  position  ;  while,  gathered 
here  and  there,  knots  of  coureurs  de  bois, 
leaning  upon  their  rifles,  or  lying  at  length 
in  the  grass  in  their  deer-skin  attire, 
watched  narrowly  the  proceedings. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  address  of  wel- 
come, the  calumet  was  produced,  the  red 
clay  of  the  pipe-bowl  and  the  long  stem 
almost  concealed  by  feathers,  among  which 
Thankful  speaks  of  noticing  the  plumage 
of  the  red-headed  woodpecker,  the  yellow 
of  the  oriole,  the  azure  of  the  blue-bird. 
By  each  of  the  chief  deliberators  the  peace- 
pipe  was  drawn  three  times  in  silence, 
passing  from  hand  to  hand.  All  was  now 
in  readiness,  and  Father  Muriel  stepping 
forth  alone  into  the  space  between  the  two 
parties,  while  at  his  side  was  placed  a  heap 
of  wampum  belts,  began  his  address  in  an 
Indian  dialect,  which  it  had  been  found 
the  strangers  understood.  A  light  haze 
veiled  the  sun,  so  that  he  threw  aside  his 
ibroad  hat,  baring  in  the  tempered  summer 
atmosphere  his  high  pale  brow  and  ton- 
sured crown.  At  each  point  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, he  handed  a  belt  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  savages,  who  with  the  orator  in  their 
midst,  stood  in  a  band  somewhat  in  front 
of  the  parallel  arcs  of  their  countrymen. 
The  half-breed,  close  by  where  Thankful 
sat,  by  the  side  of  Antoine  and  Annette, 
interpreted  the  speech  as  the  Father  pro- 
ceeded. 

"  Brothers,  with  this  belt  I  open  your 
•ears  that  you  may  hear.  I  remove  grief 
and  sorrow  from  your  hearts.  I  draw 
from  your  feet  the  thorns  which  have 
pierced  them  on  your  journey  hither.  I 
sweep  the  seats  about  the  council-fire 
that  you  may  sit  at  ease.  I  wash  your 
heads  and  bodies  that  your  spirits  may  be 
refreshed.  I  condole  with  you  on  the  loss 
of  your  friends  who  have  died.  I  wipe 
out  any  blood  that  may  have  been  spilt 
between  us." 

As  each  sentence  was  uttered,  a  belt 
was  delivered ;  these  were  received  one  by 
one  by  the  orator,  who  marked  carefully 
apparently  the  expression  by  which  every 
belt  was  accompanied,  hanging  all  upon  a 
pole  placed  at  hand.  The  half-breed  said 
the  sentences  thus  far  uttered,  were  merely 
formulae    which   always   preceded,   in   an 


Indian  council,  the  more  important  com- 
munications. 

Father  Muriel  now,  after  a  short  pause, 
resumed  with  a  more  impressive  manner. 
He  raised  a  collar  of  wampum  larger  and 
more  brilliant  than  he  had  given  before, 
and  bowing  toward  the  governor,  said : 
"  My  mouth  is  that  of  Onontio,  and  I 
represent  him." 

The  governor,  prompted  by  an  inter- 
preter, at  this  mention  of  his  Indian  desig- 
nation, bowed  in  assent.  At  this  sign,  by 
previous  arrangement  a  marked  demon- 
stration was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
French.  With  a  martial  clash  in  perfect 
precision,  the  ranks  of  soldiers  presented 
arms ;  the  music  below  the  standard  flour- 
ished in  salute,  and  a  heavy  salvo  was 
thundered  from  the  cannon. 

"It  is  Onontio's  design,"  continued 
Father  Muriel,  "  to  appease  everywhere 
the  cries  of  sorrow  and  strife.  The  seat 
of  the  mind  is  the  head."  Then  connect- 
ing the  ends  of  a  belt  of  wampum  so  that 
it  formed  a  chaplet,  and  stepping  quickly 
forward,  he  placed  it  upon  one  head  after 
another  of  the  nearest  chiefs. 

"I  would  reach  the  bottom  of  your 
hearts,"  he  said  again.  Here  he  raised  a 
handsome  cup,  and  filling  it  with  some 
fragrant  and  pungent  preparation,  the 
chiefs  and  orator  were  made  to  drink 
of  it. 

"  Thus  would  I  extirpate  your  griefs  and 
apply  a  remedy  to  the  very  bottom  of  your 
souls.  I  would  dry  up  blood  and  sow  joy 
everywhere." 

Next,  the  top  of  a  small  hemlock  was 
held  aloft,  upon  a  portion  of  the  branches 
of  which  were  hung  small  figures  of  turtles, 
bears,  wolves,  and  other  creatures,  the 
branches  themselves  being  cut  at  the  ends. 

" These,"  said  the  priest,  "  are  the  totems 
of  your  chiefs  who  are  dead." 

Then  pointing  to  the  other  branches 
which  were  green  and  vigorous,  "  and  these 
are  the  children  by  means  of  whom  these 
heroes  shall  live  again." 

A  speech  followed  respecting  two  famous 
chiefs,  who  had  died  in  amity  with  the 
French,  after  having  been  converted  to  the 
Faith.  Father  Meriel  assured  his  auditory 
that  the  braves  were  still  living,  united  to 
one  another,  and  to  the  Faith  which  they 
had  embraced.  Taking  two  circles  of 
wampum  which  were  linked  together  and 
both  connected  with  a  larger  and  more 
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brilliant  circle,  he  showed  it  as  a  symbol 
of  their  condition. 

As  the  Jesuit  proceeded  with  his  speak- 
ing and  symbolizing,  his  manner  grew  con- 
stantly more  earnest,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  impassiveness  of  those  whom  he 
addressed  began  to  yield.  Many  a  savage 
head  was  eagerly  bent  forward,  and  certain 
figures  even  started  to  their  feet  into  atti- 
tudes of  deep  interest. 

Father  Meriel  now  spread,  with  a  manner 
full  of  reverence,  a  white  cloth  upon  the 
grass  at  the  feet  of  the  chiefs.  From  a 
pair  of  urns  he  then  poured  out  two  differ- 
ent sorts  of  earth.  "  They  are,"  said  he 
with  deep  solemnity,  "from  the  grave  of 
a  Frenchman  and  the  grave  of  an  Indian." 
Suddenly  stooping,  he  mingled  them  to- 
gether with  his  hands.  "  And  thus  "  cried 
he  as  he  did  so,  "shall  the  French  and 
Indians  be  one  before  and  after  death, 
equal  in  the  love  of  God,  united  together 
in  brotherly  affection."  As  the  collar  which 
was  to  mark  this  point  was  delivered  to  the 
orator,  a  deep  guttural  murmur,  "  Ho-ho  ! 
Ho-ho  !  "  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth 
among  the  Indians,  and  the  wild  figures 
swayed  back  and  forth  in  deep  excitement. 
The  French,  too,  were  startled,  the  half- 
breed  at  Thankful's  side  leaping  to  his 
feet  with  an  earnest  cry.  It  was  evidently 
a  quite  extraordinary  touch  of  the  rhetoric 
by  which  a  forest  auditory  could  be 
affected. 

But  the  Jesuit  had  not  yet  concluded. 
Holding  aloft  a  broad  sheet  of  white  un- 
spotted parchment,  he  explained  that  he 
wished  to  indicate  by  it  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  Faith.  In  contrast,  he  then  held 
aloft  another  sheet,  stained  with  soot. 

"  These,"  said  he,  "  are  the  calumnies  of 
the  medicine-men  against  the  Faith." 

Then  with  great  energy  he  tore  the 
blackened  parchment  asunder,  casting 
some  of  the  fragments  into  the  council- 
fire,  and  stamping  others  into  the  ground. 
He  accompanied  his  vigorous  gestures  with 
a  torrent  of  eloquent  words.  The  Indians 
springing  up  began  to  run  from  place  to 
place,  and  loud  shouts  on  their  side  rent 
the  air.  Father  Meriel,  drawing  himself  up 
to  his  full  height,  with  his  right  hand  ex- 
tended, at  length  appeased  the  tumult,  and 
in  the  quiet  that  followed,  performed  in  a 
calmer  manner  what  it  remained  for  him  to 
do.  A  present  was  delivered  proceeding 
from  the  L'rsuline  nuns,  Mother  Cecile  step- 


ping forward  from  her  group  to  put  it  into 
Father  Mend's  hands,  in  testimony  that 
the  nuns  were  warmly  anxious  to  receive 
for  instruction  young  Indian  girls.  The 
Meres  Hospitalieres  also,  of  Quebec,  a 
representative  of  whom  was  present,  offered 
as  warmly  to  care  for  their  sick. 

The  French  in  Father  Mend's  audience 
were  scarcely  less  moved  than  the  Indians. 
The  enthusiasm  into  which  he  had  kindled 
as  his  address  proceeded,  particularly  at 
the  point  where  he  came  to  speak  of  the 
brotherhood  in  which  the  two  races  stood 
in  the  eye  of  Heaven,  and  had  so  solemnly 
poured  together  from  the  two  urns  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  swept  all  before  it. 
Thankful  says  she  scarcely  ever  in  her  life 
had  become  so  absorbed ;  and  as  I  have 
read  the  details  of  her  narrative,  which 
here  I  have  felt  forced  to  abridge  much,  I 
have  seen  plainly  why  it  must  naturally 
have  been  so.  The  taste  for  rich  and  im- 
pressive circumstance  which  seems  to  have 
been  born  in  her,  and  which  in  her  Mead- 
owboro  life  had  never  been  gratified,  found 
here  its  opportunity.  The  white  uniforms, 
silken  attire,  and  shining  arms  on  one  side, 
the  savages  grouped  opposite,  sufficiently  re- 
moved for  what  was  repulsive  to  disappear, 
while,  however,  the  feathers,  brilliant  dyes, 
and  waving  decorations  setting  off  so  pic- 
turesquely the  superb  figures,  were  plainly 
visible,  the  flapping  of  the  satin  banner, 
the  outbursts  of  music,  —  with  Thankful's 
nature,  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  she 
should  have  been  aroused.  When  with 
her  spirit  thus  aglow,  she  became  a  wit- 
ness of  the  singular  power  of  Father  Meriel, 
how  could  she  be  otherwise  than  deeply 
touched  !  She  says  somewhere,  that  her 
family  had  been  Puritan  but  a  generation 
or  two  ;  in  fact,  her  grandfather,  the  Baron, 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  had,  first  of  his 
line,  embraced  that  party,  giving  his 
daughter,  so  sincere  was  he  in  the  change, 
to  the  Cambridge  scholar  and  divine  who 
had  led  her  across  the  sea.  In  the  days  of 
the  Tudors  both  the  cavaliers  and  ladies  of 
her  stock  had  been  much  at  court.  An 
ancestress  had  been  a  maid  of  honor  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  the  knight,  her  great- 
grandfather, after  commanding  a  ship 
against  the  Spanish  Armada,  had  won 
some  favor  from  Queen  Bess,  through  the 
grace  of  his  bearing  in  the  performance  of 
a  court  masque.  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  according  to  the  subtle  laws  of  hered- 
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ity,  much  was  transmitted  from  these  pro- 
genitors to  their  descendant  born  in  the 
backwoods  of  the  new  world. 

"  I  beheld  it  with  great  joy,"  says  Thank- 
ful, "  and  would  fain  have  looked  on  more 
of  such  fair  shows.  I  almost  weened,  so 
fond  was  my  fancy,  that  I  had  once  dwelt 
thus  girt  about  with  lords  and  dames  in 
dyed  attire,  and  sunbright  arms,  and  had 
come  now  first  to  my  home  after  I  had 
wandered  long  in  a  wilderness  in  which  I 
had  no  part." 

On  the  day  following  the  ceremony 
which  has  been  narrated,  the  council-fire 
•was  again  kindled  that  the  answer  of  the 
Indians  to  the  speech  of  Father  Meriel 
might  be  received.  The  response  was 
delivered  by  the  orator,  whose  lips  breathed 
only  friendship.  Standing  in  front  of 
the  Indian  band,  he  began  in  a  monoto- 
nous chant  the  delivery  of  his  message. 
Certain  conventional  phrases,  used,  as  the 
half-breed  explained,  with  little  variation 
at  all  councils  in  which  the  calumet  figured, 
formed  the  savage's  exordium. 

He  would  spend  all  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  thanking  the  Father  for  the  words  he 
had  spoken.  They  were  all  kindred,  and 
the  hatchet  should  be  thrown  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  gulf.  They  would  together 
take  hold  of  the  chain  of  friendship  ;  they 
would  cover  the  bones  of  the  French  who 
had  been  slain  in  their  country,  to  make 
reparation,  and  obtain  forgiveness  for  hav- 
ing killed  them. 

Point  followed  point  and  at  each  divis- 
ion the  tattooed  arm  extended  a  belt  of 
wampum.  The  half-breed  interpreted  the 
words.  Gradually  the  orator's  manner  be- 
came animated  to  such  an  extent  that 
Thankful  found  his  communication  almost 
intelligible  without  a  translation,  so  expres- 
sive were  the  gestures  and  intonations  by 
which  the  words  were  accompanied.  The 
cut  and  dried  introduction  was  finished, 
and  now  with  movements  which  expressed 
all  of  cordiality  of  which  a  savage  was  capa- 
ble, the  orator  declared,  casting  his  eyes 
upon  Father  Meriel,  that  they  would  kindle 
a  fire  in  their  nation  that  the  Father  might 
come  and  take  possession  of  it.  Then  in 
a  long  pantomime  he  pictured  the  journey 
•of  the  priest  through  the  wilderness  to  the 
home  of  the  tribe,  protected  by  the  braves 
through  every  danger.  Now  he  was  upon 
the  river  working  the  paddle  with  all  the 
power  of  his  arms,  sometimes  to  the  right 


of  the  canoe,  then  to  the  left,  as  if  the  cur- 
rent were  on  the  point  of  sweeping  them 
into  a  dangerous  rapid.  Now  he  represented 
resistance  to  the  attack  of  enemies  that  had 
beset  them  on  their  march  :  he  yelled  the 
war-whoop,  brandished  his  hatchet,  cut 
horribly  suggestive  circles  in  the  air  about 
imaginary  heads  with  his  scalping-knife  ; 
or  with  his  bow  strung,  stooping  and  ad- 
vancing with  the  wariness  of  a  wild-cat,  he 
seemed  to  peer  about  for  the  lost  trail  of 
the  hostile  party.  Again  he  seemed  to  be 
walking  upon  snow-shoes  over  some  wide 
wintry  waste,  dropping  in  his  progress  as  if 
overcome  by  famine  and  fatigue,  —  then, 
as  if  restored  by  friendly  hands,  pressing 
forward  to  a  village  which  received  him 
with  shouts  and  dances. 

Thus  with  gestures  and  movements  in- 
expressibly graphic,  a  sentence  now  and 
then  helping  out  the  dumb  show,  he  acted 
out  the  missionary's  journey  to  the  abode 
of  the  tribe,  each  bound  of  the  limbs,  each 
wave  of  the  hands,  each  lithe  twisting  of 
the  body  suggesting  with  wild  vividness 
the  details  of  a  progress  into  a  distant 
country. 

A  deep,  rough  outburst  of  approval  came 
from  the  Indians  as  their  spokesman  de- 
livered his  message,  and  many  a  dusky 
hand  was  stretched  out  toward  Father 
Meriel  by  way  of  strengthening  the  wel- 
come. 

CHAPTER   XI. 

The  hospitality  of  Belleau  had  been 
stretched  to  the  utmost  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  crowd  of  guests  which  had 
poured  itself  upon  it.  The  Indian  stran- 
gers, indeed,  in  their  camp  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  river,  were  taken  care  of  at  the 
expense  of  the  province  ;  and  as  regarded 
the  soldiers  and  the  special  train  that  at- 
tended the  governor,  they  were  for  the 
most  part  sheltered  in  tents  pitched  upon 
the  river  margin,  a  canvas-roof  giving  am- 
ple protection  against  the  warm  air  of 
August.  Throngs,  however,  had  gathered 
from  all  the  points  from  which  Belleau  was 
accessible,  and  the  cottages  quite  over- 
flowed with  habitant  strangers  and  Indians 
from  the  missions. 

Thankful,  embarrassed  by  the  crowd, 
good-natured  but  noisy  and  rude  enough, 
which  filled  Antoine's  cabin  day  and  night, 
was  delighted  to  accept  the  kindness  of 
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Mother  Cecile  de  St.  Croix,  who  urged  her 
to  take  up  her  quarters,  while  the  confusion 
lasted,  with  the  Ursulines.  Here  she  found 
herself  among  surroundings  quite  con- 
genial. The  ladies  who  had  come  with 
the  great  people  from  Quebec  were  also  in 
large  part  accommodated  here,  to  whom 
Thankful  says  she  now  found  she  herself 
was  an  object  of  considerable  interest.  As 
to  her  high  birth,  she  believes  that  quite 
exaggerated  notions  had  been  communi- 
cated by  the  people  of  Belleau  to  their 
visitors  :  it  had  been  suggested,  she  thinks, 
that  the  Sieur  was  showing  marked  interest 
in  her.  I,  for  my  part,  am  quite  sure  that 
there  was  a  beauty  in  her  face  and  a  grace 
and  dignity  in  her  bearing  that  contributed 
no  little  to  the  impression  she  made  upon 
the  French  ladies.  All  talked  affably  with 
her,  good-naturedly  expressing  hope  that 
her  life  in  New  France  might  be  without 
hardship.  To  most  of  them  an  English 
heretic  was  a  creature  never  before  en- 
countered. Thankful  avers  that  they 
treated  her  with  delicacy,  not  trenching 
in  their  talk  upon  matters  likely  to  cause 
her  pain.  At  the  same  time  they  were  full 
of  lively  curiosity,  and  she  says  she  often 
laughed  aloud  at  the  artless  misconceptions 
that  sometimes  came  to  light  in  the  voluble 
chatter,  respecting  her  former  life  and  the 
people  from  among  whom  she  had  come. 

It  was  especially  pleasant  to  Thankful 
that  she  could  once  more  press  the  hand 
of  Mother  Cecile,  and  that  she  now  had 
opportunities  for  intimate  talk  with  her 
such  as  she  had  not  before  enjoyed.  To 
the  nun's  earnest  question  whether  she 
might  not  hope  that  Thankful  was  becom- 
ing reconciled  to  the  Faith,  Thankful 
frankly  replied  that  she  still  felt  herself  to 
be  far  from  it,  but  she  expressed  ardently 
the  hope  that  the  fact  that  she  was  a  here- 
tic would  not  repel  from  her  one  toward 
whom  she  felt  herself  strongly  drawn. 
The  nun,  sighing,  imprinted  a  kiss  upon 
Thank  fill's  forehead,  and  replied  that  the 
ways  of  Heaven  were  wonderful  and  past 
finding  out.  She  had  hoped  that  before 
this  Thankful  might  be  drawn  to  the  fold. 
She  was  not  yet  won,  it  seemed  ;  but  the 
day  must  come,  of  that  she  felt  sure,  when 
the  captive  would  stand  within  the  arms  of 
the  true  Church. 

With  delicacy  for  which  Thankful  was 
deeply  grateful,  the  Mother  Superior  made 
no  further  reference  to  matters  of  religion. 


She  broke  out  in  a  playful  vein,  turning  the 
conversation  upon  the  events  of  the  last 
few  days,  in  which  with  ready  wit  she 
seized  upon  certain  points  which  were  sus- 
ceptible of  a  humorous  setting  out.  These 
she  referred  to  in  merry  fashion,  bringing 
Thankful  through  pleasant  contagion  to 
join  in  her  glee,  until  they  broke  out  to- 
gether into  hearty  laughing.  The  talk, 
however,  soon  took  on  a  graver  tone,  as 
they  came  to  touch  upon  the  manner  in 
which  Father  Muriel  had  borne  himself  at 
the  council. 

Thankful  gave  unreserved  expression  to 
the  admiration  and  interest  which  she  had 
felt,  and  afterwards  spoke  of  her  conversa- 
tions with  the  Sieur,  in  particular  detailing 
the  account  which  he  had  given  of  Father 
Meriel,  on  the  evening  when  he  had  spoken 
so  freely. 

"  It  is  all  true,"  said  the  Mother  Supe- 
rior, when  Thankful  had  finished,  "  as 
would,  of  course,  be  anything  said  by  the 
high-born  and  respected  Sieur  of  Belleau. 
Father  Muriel  is  of  the  haute  noblesse,  and 
it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  exaggerate 
his  promise  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  pros-, 
pects,  at  the  time  when  he  saw  fit  to  for- 
sake the  world  and  give  himself  to  a  holy 
life." 

The  captive  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
manner  in  which  her  conversation  with  the 
Sieur  had  been  broken  off;  she  had  men-, 
tioned  the  name  which  she  had  learned 
from  Mother  Cecile  herself,  and  following 
the  Mother's  hint,  had  asked  what  influ- 
ence the  Chanoinesse  Marie  had  had  upon, 
the  fate  of  the  Marquis  Meriel  at  the  im- 
portant crisis.  Thankful  says  that  she- 
spoke  here  with  some  trepidation,  secretly 
blaming  herself  for  the  curiosity  she  felt  as 
to  a  matter  which  concerned  not  herself 
but  another.  Her  desire  to  know  more, 
however,  quite  overmastered  her.  She 
told  the  nun  of  the  quick  change  in  the 
Sieur's  manner  as  she  had  asked  the  ques- 
tion, and  how  abruptly  he  had  broken  off 
the  interview.  "  Who  was  the  Chanoinesse 
Marie?"  she  went  on  to  inquire.  How 
was  her  fate  connected  with  that  of  the 
Jesuit,  and  why  was  it  that  the  mention  of 
her  name  should  give  a  shock  to  the 
Sieur? 

To  her  great  relief,  no  rebuke  came 
from  the  lips  of  Mother  Cecile.  The  same 
shadow  passed  over  her  face  that  Thankful 
had  noticed  upon  the  preceding  occasion^ 
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when  the  name  of  the  Chanoinesse  Marie 
came  up  in  their  conversation,  as  if  a  pain- 
ful recollection  passed  through  her  mind. 
After  a  pause,  she  said  : 

"  The  Chanoinesse  Marie  de  Mericourt, 
in  my  vision,  stood  beside  me  when  the 
Holy  Spirit  indicated  to  me  that  I  was  to 
take  part  in  the  conversion  of  Canada,  a 
beautiful  soul,  to  whom  I  felt  most  strongly 
bound.  A  religieuse  can  hardly,  indeed, 
without  sin  entertain  an  earthly  affection 
so  deep  as  was  mine.  I  have  felt  that  I 
could  not  speak  of  her,  on 'account  of  the 
pang  which  it  causes  me,  and  also  because 
the  story  touches  so  closely  the  life  of 
Father  Meriel,  who  perhaps  might  desire 
to  have  it  quite  forgotten  by  the  world. 
You  shall  know  it,  however.  May  God 
bless  the  revelation  of  it !  Perhaps  the 
account  of  a  saintly  life  may  have  an  influ- 
ence to  win  you  to  religion." 

Mother  Cecile,  crossing  herself,  pro- 
ceeded :  "  Madame  must  know  that  at 
Remiremont  many  girls  of  noble  families 
are  gathered  in  the  chapitre  as  chanoinesses. 
They  look  forward  to  a  religious  life,  but 
are  still  partially  in  the  world,  and  if  they 
choose,  can  go  back  to  take  their  part 
there.  A  chanoinesse  can  yet  marry,  if  she 
choose  :  the  life  is  without  severe  disci- 
pline :  indeed,  one  can  be  much  away  from 
the  chapitre,  if  she  will  occasionally  return. 
The  dress  is  ordinarily  black,  but  for  gala 
days  gray :  still  there  is  as  yet  no  bar  to 
sumptuous  attire  and  I  have  sometimes 
seen  a  chanoinesse  in  state  that  might  vie 
with  that  of  a  great  lady.  I  had  known 
Marie  in  the  world.  What  I  heard  about 
her,  and  what  she  afterwards  confided  to 
me,  was  this,  that  she  had  been  sought  in 
marriage  by  the  Comte  de  Beletre,  a  noble 
of  large  estates  and  brilliant  name,  whose 
lands  joined  those  of  which  she  herself 
was  heiress,  in  the  Limousin,  to  which 
province  they  both  belonged.  As  the 
chanoinesse  has  often  told  me,  she  believed 
the  passion  entertained  for  her  by  the 
Comte  de  Beletre  was  intense.  She,  how- 
ever, loved  another  and  was  loved  in 
return,  but  the  obstacles  seemed  insur- 
mountable. In  desperate  resistance  to  the 
suit  of  the  Comte  de  Beletre,  and  to  the 
importunities  of  her  friends,  she  looked 
toward  retirement  from  the  world,  con- 
necting herself  with  the  chapitre  at  Re- 
miremont as  a  preliminary  step.  Poor 
girl,  I  remember  how  she  had  suffered,  for 


I  myself  in  those  days  was  of  the  chapitre. 
What  could  be  more  beautiful  than  her 
face  and  form  !  What  could  be  sweeter 
than  her  spirit  !  I  remember  well  how  the 
life  to  which  she  had  at  first  been  driven 
grew  attractive  to  her,  until  at  last  all  the 
saintly  qualities  of  her  soul  were  called  out. 
Soon  she  looked  forward  with  rapture  to 
the  veil.  Her  earthly  love  was  the  great 
sacrifice  which  she  was  quite  ready  to  offer 
up.  It  might  break  her  heart,  but  a  broken 
heart  God  will  not  despise.  She  desired 
to  stand  as  the  bride  of  Heaven  alone,  and 
we  anticipated  together  a  time  when  we 
could  go  into  the  wilderness  and  help  win 
for  the  Faith  some  among  the  millions  who 
are  born  in  heathen  night." 

Here  Mother  Cecile  again  paused  ;  then 
after  a  sigh  and  a  pious  ascription  went  on  : 
"  Let  Madame  remember  that  Marie  had 
as  yet  taken  only  the  first  vows,  not  the 
irrevocable  ones.  We  had  already  gone, 
however,  to  Montmartre  to  prepare  for  the 
step  from  which  there  could  be  no  with- 
drawal. Would  Madame  know  to  whom 
the  chanoinesse  had  really  given  her  heart  ? 
It  was  to  no  other  than  the  young  Marquis 
Meriel,  who  on  his  part  loved  her  with  a 
passion  that  would  not  yield.  While  she 
was  in  the  chapitre  his  suit  had  been  most 
earnest ;  and  it  so  happened  that  a  deed 
of  conspicuous  heroism,  performed  by  the 
Marquis,  now  of  the  Maison  du  Roi,  upon 
some  hard-fought  field,  raised  him  to  dis- 
tinction. Hurrying  home  he  still  besought ; 
powerful  interest  was  brought  to  bear ;  the 
worldly  minded  friends  of  Marie  now  for- 
sook the  Comte  de  Beletre  and  favored 
the  brilliant  young  Marquis. 

"  How  well  I  recall  those  days  !  "  said 
Mother  Cecile,  dropping  now  into  a  some- 
what lighter  vein.  "  The  tower-bell  at 
Montmartre  was  ringing  from  morning 
until  night,  and  the  poor  sozur  touriere  was 
forced  often  to  drop  her  rosary  to  go  to 
the  grating  of  the  parloir.  Even  when  the 
nuns  were  going  in  procession  to  early 
mass  some  one  would  come  to  intercede  : 
they  came  at  all  hours  up  to  complines, 
when  the  sisterhood  slept.  Many  a.  noble 
lady  spoke  her  word,  and  at  last  the  king 
himself  declared  it  was  sad  so  brave  a 
soldier  should  suffer  defeat  in  any  quest, 
and  sent  to  beg  the  chanoinesse  would  not 
be  obdurate." 

Mother  Cecile's  story  becomes  very  trag- 
ical ;   her  interest,  as  Thankful  gives   the 
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details,  is  evidently  very  deep ;  yet  the 
relation  is  not  without  an  artless  touch 
now  and  then  betraying  that  in  the  heart 
of  the  good  nun  a  pale  ghost  of  feminine 
vanity  yet  haunted  chambers  which  had 
been  surrendered  to  celestial  occupancy. 

"  Alas,  that  the  chanoinesse  should  have 
turned  back,  having  put  her  hand  to  the 
plough  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "Alas,  that  her 
purpose  should  have  been  vanquished  by 
the  entreaties  of  others  and  her  own  treach- 
erous heart  !  Marie  was  present  when  I 
myself  took  the  veil."  And  now  as  Mother 
Cecile  recalled  the  ceremony  which  had 
been  the  crisis  of  her  own  life,  I  find  de- 
tails of  the  millinery  and  little  particulars 
of  the  pomp  of  which  she  was  the  centre, 
all  this  in  a  description  of  things  very  sol- 
emn, small  points  upon  which  Thankful  in 
her  turn  also  takes  pleasure  in  dwelling. 
Does  the  reader  wish  to  know  whether  the 
plumes  in  the  coiffure  of  Madame  la  Duch- 
esse  de  Choiseul  were  in  a  double  or  a  triple 
row?  or  whether  the  ropes  of  pearls  across 
the  stomacher  of  the  Vicomtess  de  Charen- 
ton  were  looped  au  matelot  or  festooned  ? 
or  whether  the  brocade  of  the  Marquise 
de  Nevers  was  worn  a  la  bergere  or  (as 
Miranda  tells  me  I  may  interpret  the 
phrase)  cut  bias?  I  have  the  data  for  giv- 
ing him  information,  and  I  can  tell  also 
how  many  pages  bore  the  train  of  the 
beautiful  Comtesse  de  la  Chales,  and  of 
the  splendor  of  the  four  Moors  who  car- 
ried the  sedan-chair  of  the  high-born  and 
witty  Mademoiselle  de  Bailhache,  with  their 
crimson  turbans,  the  large  gold  rings  in  their 
ears,  and  their  attire  of  orange.  Who  will 
lift  the  eyebrows  severely  ?     Not  I  for  one. 


The  nun  and  the  Puritan  had  indeed 
been  sobered  by  much  contact  with  the 
earnest  things  of  life,  each  in  a  path 
strangely  in  contrast  with  that  followed  by 
the  other.  One  may  see  in  each,  never- 
theless, a  touch  of  the  same  woman's  foi- 
ble, which  for  my  part  I  rejoice  over  as 
redeeming  them  to  humanity. 

"  The  light,"  said  Mother  Cecile,  "which 
came  through  the  stained  glass  of  the 
chapel  fell  upon  rich  adornments  spread 
upon  the  altar,  made  ready  for  the  cere- 
mony about  to  begin.  Many  great  dames 
were  present,  in  heavy  brocades,  whose 
flowered  pattern  and  rich  gloss  were 
scarcely  dimmed  by  robes  of  black  lace 
which  were  thrown  over  them.  The  tones 
of  the  organ  swelled  under  the  vaults,  and 
the  beautiful  voices  of  the  nuns  rose  in  a 
sweet  murmur  toward  the  Gothic  arches, 
which  gave  back  a  plaintive  echo.  You 
should  have  seen,  drawn  together  to  be- 
hold my  withdrawal  from  the  world,  the 
mass  of  people  which  stood  pressed  back 
behind  the  grating  surmounted  by  the  great 
crucifix  of  bronze.  I  entered  surrounded 
by  Sisters  who  guided  my  feet.  As  I  knelt 
upon  the  altar-steps,  the  long  hair  which 
fell  upon  my  shoulders  was  severed.  I 
assumed  the  coarse  woollen  robe,  the  bure 
grossiere,  which  I  can  exchange  only  for 
the  linceul,  the  shroud.  My  dress  had 
been  that  of  a  bride,  a  robe  of  white  silk, 
with  a  sweeping  train,  covered  with  dia- 
monds, the  heirlooms  of  my  family.  In 
my  right  hand  I  held  flowers,  which  I  threw 
behind  me  as  I  discarded  the  splendor  and 
pronounced  the  vows.  Marie  bade  me  that 
day  farewell,  and  I  never  saw  her  more." 


[  To  be  continued^ 


AFTER   SNOW. 

By  Charlotte  Me  lien  Packard. 

Behold  the  Pines  !  like  hoary  priests  they  stand 
Wearing  the  white  regalia  of  the  storm. 

They  sigh,  and  sway  themselves  to  either  hand, 

Like  one  whose  prayer  o'erflows  the  mould  of  form. 

What  lofty  commune  keeps  their  leal  hearts  warm  ! 
They  counsel  with  the  ever-shifting  clouds  ; 

The  elemental  secrets  are  their  own. 

They  bear  the  swell  of  ocean  in  their  tone, 
And  bring  to  solitude  the  voice  of  crowds. 


TWO    CENTURIES    AND    A    HALF   IN    GUILFORD, 

CONNECTICUT. 

By   Charles  H.  Levermore,  Ph.D. 


1639-1559. 


SOMETIME  in  1639,  the  worshipful 
John  Winthrop,  governor  of  the  Bay 
Colony  and  keen- eyed  watchman 
upon  the  walls  of  Zion,  confided  to  his 
journal  the  news  that,  in  June  of  that  year, 
Mr.  Fenwick  and  his  lady  and  divers  others 
had  come  to  Quinnipiac  in  two  ships.  The 
"  divers  others "  were  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  Guilford,  a  flock  of  sturdy 
Puritans  with  their  shepherd,  Fenwick's 
friend,  the  Rev.  Henry  Whitfield,  some- 
time pastor  at  Ockley  (or  Oakley),  in 
Surrey. 

Mr.  Davenport  had  personal  cause  to 
welcome  the  newcomers,  for  they  brought 
to  his  arms  his  young  son  from  England. 


Still 


gladly  as    prophet,  priest,  and 


king  of  the  Israel  of  Quinnipiac  would  he 
hail  the  advent  of  both  Fenwick  and  Whit- 
field. The  competition  between  the  colo- 
nies of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Haven  for  control  over  the  Pequot 
region  and  the  coasts  of  the  Sound  was 
already  straining    fraternal  decorum,   and 


the  issue  was  uncertain.  For  a  little  while 
it  seemed  that  the  controversy,  at  least 
between  democratic  Connecticut  and  oli- 
garchical New  Haven,  might  be  decided 
by  the  colony  of  the  Patentees  at  Say- 
brook,  lying  athwart  the  waterway  to  Hart- 
ford and  reaching  out  a  friendly  hand  to 
New  Haven.  Fenwick  and  Whitfield  were 
possibly  the  advance-guard  of  the  whole 
Puritan  host,  and  Colonel  Fenwick  politely 
put  aside  the  anxious  advances  of  the  river 
towns  "  until  his  associates  should  come." 
If  Jenny  Geddes  had  not  thrown  that  stool, 
if  the  policy  of  "  Thorough  "  had  overborne 
the  Parliamentary  opposition,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  believe  that  Fenwick's  ex- 
pectations would  have  been  realized,  and 
that  Saybrook  would  have  welcomed  a 
most  imposing  array  of  titled  and  wealthy 
immigrants.  With  Say  and  Sele,  Brook, 
Haslerig,  and  Saltonstall,  possibly  also 
Hampden  and  Pym,  within  the  limits  of 
the  Saybrook  Colony,  and  Whitfield,  Leete, 
and  Desborough,  Davenport  and  Eaton, 
in  close  proximity,  a    church-state    might 
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have  grown  up  along  the  Sound  that  would 
have  dwarfed  the  Bay  Colony  and  swallowed 
Hooker's  infant  democracy  at  Hartford. 

As  in  the  earlier  settlements  at  New 
Haven  and  on  the  Connecticut,  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  the  Guilford  republic  was  the 
spiritual  guide,  the  Moses  of  the  exodus, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Whitfield.  Mr.  Whitfield, 
like  Mr.  Davenport,  moved  among  the 
leaders  of  the  Puritan  party  in  England. 
Educated  probably  at  one  of  the  universi- 
ties, and  intended  by  his  parents  for  the 
bar,  he  chose  the  clerical  profession  in- 
stead, and  became  the  close  friend  of 
Cotton,  Hooker,  Goodwin,  and  Daven- 
port. He  was  the  possessor  of  a  large 
estate,  and  freely  devoted  both  his  time 
and  his  money  to  the  needs  of  the  scattered 
portions  of  the   Puritan    flock    in   various 


western  Canaan,  many  of  the  faithful  would 
desire  to  accompany  him. 

Some  of  the  members  of  Mr.  Whitfield's 
own  parish  did  accompany  him,  but  the 
majority  of  the  company  was  gathered  from 
various  places  in  Kent  and  Surrey  and  the 
neighboring  shires.  William  Leete  and 
the  Stone  brothers,  however,  hailed  from 
Keystone  in  Huntingdonshire,  nine  miles 
from  the  home  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and 
Samuel  Desborough,  the  lord  of  Elltisley 
manor  in  Cambridgeshire,  was  related  to 
the  Cromwell  family. 

While  directing  their  course  over  the 
ocean  towards  the  harbor  of  Quinnipiac, 
twenty-five  of  the  chief  men  set  their  hands 
to  a  covenant,  the  first  charter  of  their  little 
state.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  omitted 
any  recognition  of  the  law  of  Scripture  : 1 


Whitfield   Street. 


parts  of  England.  When  it  was  whispered 
m  Puritan  circles  that  a  leader  of  such 
varied  capacities  had  avowed  himself  a 
Nonconform]  it,  had  resigned  his  charge, 
d  sold  his  estate,  and  now  intended  to 
follow  in  Davenport's  footsteps  tow;ird  the 


"  We,  whose  names  are  hereunder  written,  in- 
tending by  God's  gracious  permission  to  plant  our- 
selves in  New  England,  and,  if  it  may  be,  in  the 
southerly  part  about  Quinnipiack  :  We  do  faithfully 
promise  each  to  each  for  ourselves  and  families  and 
those  that  belong  to  us;  that  we  will,  the  Lord 
1   Smith,  History  of  Guilford,  p.  1 1. 
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assisting  us,  sit  clown  and  join  ourselves  together 
in  one  entire  plantation;  and  to  be  helpful  each  to 
the  other  in  every  common  work,  according  to  every 
man's  ability  and  as  need  shall  require ;  and  we 
promise  not  to  desert  or  leave  each  other  or  the 
plantation,  but  with  the  consent  of  the  rest,  or  the 


The  leaders  of  the  colony  were  in  full 
accord  with  Mr.  Davenport's  plan  of  "  set- 
tling civill  Government  according  to  God," 
although  they  intended  their  own  settle- 
ment  to   be   independent    in  jurisdiction. 


The  Old   Stone   House. 


greater  part  of  the  company  who  have  entered  into 
this  engagement.  As  for  our  gathering  together 
in  a  church  way,  and  the  choice  of  officers  and 
members  to  be  joined  together  in  that  way,  we  do 
refer  ourselves  until  such  time  as  it  shall  please  God 
to  settle  us  in  our  plantation.  In  witness  whereof  we 
subscribe  our  hands,  the  first  day  of  June,  1639. 

"  Robert  Kitchell,  John  Bishop,  Wm  Chittenden, 
Wm  Leete,  Wra  Dudley,  Henry  Whitfield,"  [and 
nineteen  others]. 

With  this  simple  pledge  of  mutual  fidel- 
ity, the  voyagers  landed  at  Quinnipiac  and 
faced  the  unknown  wilderness.  To  their 
inquiring  hosts  they  reported  a  little  sea- 
sickness among  their  number  during  the 
passage,  and  a  little  lovemaking  between 
John  Hoadley,  student  of  divinity,  and 
Sarah  Bushnell,  which  report  shows  that 
ocean  voyages  in  the  seventeenth  century 
might  closely  resemble  those  of  the  nine- 
teenth in  all  but  duration.  The  flirtation, 
however,  was,  as  a  Puritan  flirtation  should 
be,  a  more  serious  matter  than  the  occa- 
sional qualmishness,  and  it  ended  in  a 
marriage,  duly  solemnized  and  recorded  in 
July,  1642.1 

1  The  first-fruit  of  this  union  was  Samuel  Hoad- 
ley, teacher,  clergyman,  master  of  the  public  school 


They  were  living  as  visitors  in  Quinnipiac 
on  that  August  day  in  1639,  when  the 
New  Haven  and  Milford  churches,  each 
firmly  set  on  its  seven  "  pillars,"  were,  as 
Mr.  Davenport  said,  "  gathered  and  con- 
stituted according  to  God's  owne  mind  in 
all  things."  l 

The  future  site  of  their  own  "temple 
fitly  framed  together  "  was  probably  already 
selected.  Midway  between  the  friendly 
settlements  at  Saybrook  and  at  Quinnipiac, 
they  found  a  fertile,  level  plain,  partially 
cultivated  by  the  Indians  and  skirted  by 
long  ridges  of  upland,  whose  edges  were 
moistened  by  streams  of  fresh  water  hurry- 
in  Norwich,  Eng.,  author  of  various  school-books 
and  of  a  work  entitled  The  Natural  Method  of 
Teaching,  which  went  through  eleven  editions 
before  1773.  Mr.  Henry  P.  Robinson,  a  Guilford 
historian,  writes  further :  "  He  was  also  author  of 
two  bishops  of  the  English  Church,  one  of  whom, 
Bishop  Benjamin  Hoadley,  published  seven  of  his 
father's  Latin  letters  to  Grsevius  of  Saxony,  a  cele- 
brated teacher."  Undoubtedly,  as  Mr.  Robinson 
remarks  in  another  connection,  "Guilford  was 
born  with  a  book  in  her  hand." 

1  See  Davenport's  letter  to  Lady  Mary  Vere, 
Sept.  28th,  1639,  in  New  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Register,  IX.  p.  149. 
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ing  down  to  the  little 
harbor.  Among  the  in- 
lets to  the  westward  of 
that  harbor  they  had 
probably  seen  the  grin- 
ning skull  of  a  Pequot 
sachem  hanging  in  the 
fork  of  an  oak  tree 
where  Uncas  had  placed 
it  three  years  before. 
It  was  a  grim  reminder 
of  the  perils  that  might 
envelop  them.  The 
broad  plain,  however, 
seemed  to  promise  a 
generous  sustenance  to 
these  country  gentlemen 
and  yeoman  farmers  of 
England,  who  did  not 
share  in  the  commer- 
cial expectations  of  the 
merchants  at  Quinni- 
piac. 

Six  men,  acting  for 
the  whole  company,  and 
already  calling  them- 
selves "  English  planters 
of  Menunkatuck,"  pur- 
chased on  the  29th  of 
September,  1639  (N.S.), 
the  greater  portion  of 
the  present  township 
from  Shaumpishuh,  the 
sachem-squaw  of  Me- 
nunkatuck. Shaum- 
pishuh and  her  friends 
received  in  return  the 
customary  assortment 
of  dry-goods  and  hard- 
ware, including  twelve 
mirrors. 

No  one  can  say  that 
the  fathers  of  Guilford 
were  not  scrupulously 
honest  in  their  dealings 
with  the  aborigines. 
The  land  lying  east  of 
their  original  purchase 
was  claimed  by  a  confus- 
ing array  of  red-skinned 
royalties,  including  the 
sachem-squaw  of  Quin- 
nipiac,  the  one  -  eyed 
squaw  of  Totoket, 
"  Weekwosh,"  the  Chris- 
tian sachem  of  Niantic, 
and     the      redoubtable 
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Third  Church. 


First  Church. 


Christ  Church. 


Uncas  himself;  but  the  Guilford  fanners 
promptly  quieted  every  adverse  title  with 
a  generous  supply  of  coats,  kettles,  and 
hoes.  The  last  aboriginal  claimant  of  the 
old  township  was  bought  off  so  late  as 
1686.1 

Even  while  Shaumpishuh  was  amusing 
herself  with  her  new  mirror,  we  may  im- 
agine the  planters  busily  planning  the  "  Old 
Stone  House  "  and,  possibly,  other  struc- 
tures which  were  to  shelter  them  through 
the  coming  winter,  while  Shaumpishuh's 
copper-colored  subjects  trundled  stones 
for  their  new  neighbors  from  a  ledge  eighty 
rods  away,  across  the  swamp.  As  Abraham 
Bradley,  3d,  one  of  Guilford's  poetic  sons, 
sings  in  strains  that  the  New  England  Muse 
of  the  seventeenth  century  might  easily 
have  owned  :  — 

"  Pleased  with  the  sight,  they  now    enjoyed   the 

purchase, 
Cleared    up    the    ground,  built    fences,    houses, 

churches. 
Soon  did  the  savage  howl  and  yelling  cease, 
Succeeded  by  religion,  love,  and  peace. 
And  'tis  among  their  heirs  and  their  assigns, 
Now  happiness  resides  and  virtue  shines." 

The  Old  Stone  House,  which  was  built 
for  Mr.  Whitfield  not  only  as  a  dwelling 

1  Smith,  pp.  65-76. 


but  as  a  place  for  defence,  probably  ranks 
next  to  the  Cradock  house  at  Medford, 
Mass.,  as  the  second  oldest  dwelling-house 
now  standing  within  the  limits  of  the  thir- 


Lyman   Beecher. 

teen  colonies.  Mr.  Whitfield's  house  has 
been  occupied  continuously  since  its  erec- 
tion, and  was  unchanged  until  1868.     Even 
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now  the  north  wall  and  the  huge  stone 
chimney  stand  substantially  as  the  work- 
men left  them,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  There,  too,  are  the  walls  three  feet 
thick  and  the  deep 
window  seats.  Until 
the  house  was  reno- 
vated, the  embrasure 
in  the  second  story 
which  was  eloquent  of 
anticipated  assaults, 
and  the  secret  re- 
cesses in  the  attic 
which  were  equally 
eloquent  of  anticipa- 
ted dangers  from  the 
higher  powers,  re- 
minded the  visitor  of 
the  perils  of  his  fore- 
fathers. Mr.  Whit- 
field abode  in  the 
house  until  his  return 
to  England  in  165 1, 

and  perhaps  the  children  whom  he  left 
behind  him  still  inhabited  the  home. 
Afterwards  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 


Major  Thompson  of  London,  and  then 
from  one  family  to  another  until  it  became 
the  property  of  Mrs.  H.  W.  Chittenden, 
whose  daughter,  Mrs.  Cone,  now  owns  it 


W.   H.   H.    Murray. 


Guilford   Institute. 

and  makes  it  the  homestead  of  her  model 
farm.  In  this  capacity  Whitfield's  old 
manse  bids  fair  to  survive  for  another 
quarter-millenium.1 

The  Guilford  fathers  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  New  Haven  in  laying  out  their 
village  around  a  market-place  or  green, 
although  perhaps  they  thought  rather  of 
village-greens  or  market-places  at  Oakley 
and  other  Surrey  towns  than  of  the  square 
at  Quinnipiac.  There  it  was,  at  any  rate, 
a  bare,  rough  oblong,  with  a  swamp  along 
its  eastern  side,  and  its  own  surface  much 
diversified  with  knolls  and  intervening 
ponds.  There,  too,  stood  the  meeting- 
house of  stone,  in  the  midst  of  the  acre 
reserved  for  the  long,  last  sleep. 

Imagine,  then,  in  1640,  Mr.  Whitfield 
and  his  ten  children  sharing  the  compara- 
tively palatial  comforts  of  the  Stone  House. 
Perhaps  the  pressure  for  room  was  relieved 
a  bit  when  young  John  Higginson  came  to 
town,  married  one  of  the  ten,  and  settled 
in  another  stone  house  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  Green.  Mr.  Higginson, 
although  only  twenty-four  years  old,  had 
already  served  for  four  years  as  chaplain 

1  Appropriately  enough,  the  Old  Stone  House, 
the  first  home  of  Puritanism  in  Guilford,  sheltered 
in  1854,  the  first  Roman  Catholic  service  in  Guil- 
ford. Let  us  hope  that  Whitfield  did  not  turn 
over  in  his  grave  ! 
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at  the  Say  brook  Colony,  and  now  came  to 
Guilford  to  officiate  as  teacher  in  Mr. 
Whitfield's  church.  In  the  striking  phrase 
of  the  elegy  afterwards  written  in  honor  of 
John  Higginson's  ninety-two  years  of  godly 
life  and  labor,  by  "  His  unworthy  colleague, 
Nicholas  Noyes," 

"  Young  to  the  Pulpit  he  did  get, 
And  seventy-two  years  in't  did  sweat 

Stone  houses  were  common  in 
Guilford.  Mr.  Jasper  Stilwell  oc- 
cupied a  third,  and  another  was 
the  home  of  Samuel  Desborough, 
magistrate,  who  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1 65 1  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  Cromwell's  parliaments  and 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Scotland.  Across  the 
Green  from  Parson  Higginson's 
lay  the  home-lots  of  Bishop  and 

1  New  Eng.  Hist,  and  Genealogical 
Register,  Vol.  VII.  pp.  237-40. 


The  Halleck  Monument. 


Fitz-Greene   Halleck. 

of  Ward,  the  latter  the  very  name  which 
has  been  carried  to  immortality  as  a  pref- 
ace to  Beecher. 

Beyond  the  "  meeting  house,"  the  town- 
plot  threw  out  two  long  antennae,  feeling 
their  way  northward  among  the  hills.  Where 
the  westerly  one,  known  by  the  inglorious 
title,  "  Petticoat  Lane,"  proceeded  from 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  Green,  lived 
a  group  of  worshipful  masters.  There  was 
Mr.  Robert  Kitchel,  who,  in  1666,  rather 
than  stay  to  endure  the  unsanctified  sway 
of  Connecticut,  chose  to  "go  west  "  with 
Parson  Pierson  of  Branford,  and  helped  to 
found  Newark,  N.J.  There  was  William 
Leete  also,  a  man  of  means  and  education, 
sometime  clerk  of  the  Bishop's  court  in 
Cambridgeshire,  a  good  writer  and  master 
of  his  mother-tongue. 

Opposite  to  Mr.  Leete  lived  W'illiam 
Chittenden,  ancestor  of  Thomas  Chitten- 
den, the  famous  Vermont  governor,  and 
of  the  late  Simeon  Baldwin  Chittenden,  of 
Guilford  and  Brooklyn^  financier  and  phil- 
anthropist, in  whose  name  the  old  home- 
stead still  remains. 

If  William  Chittenden  could  revisit  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon,  in  this  year  1889, 
how  pleased  the  sturdy  Puritan  would  be 
to  decipher  the  date  "  1639  "  upon  a  pillar, 
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Rev.  David  Dudley  Field. 
BORN  IN  GUILFORD,    1781. 

erected  at  the  very  corner  of  his  own  home 
lot  by  his  descendant,  in  commemoration 
of  the  ancestral  labor  !  and  then  how  scan- 
dalized he  would  be,  on  going  a  few  steps 
further,  to  find,  almost  on  the  spot  where 
he  sheltered  himself  from  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  the  world,  a  life-size  statue  of 
Apollo,  erected  by  the  same  scion  of  his 
house  ! 

Going  up  the  easterly  horn  of  the  Green, 
called  by  the  much  less  attractive  name  of 
"Crooked  Lane,"  past  the  spot  where  in 
later  times  a  "  Sabbada  house  "  testified  to 
the  moral  relaxation  of  a  second  genera- 
tion, the  habitations  of  Halls,  Nortons, 
Dowds,  and  Linsleys  met  the  eye  ;  and  the 
return  trip  down  Petticoat  Lane  carried 
the  visitor  past  the  abode  of  another  influ- 
ential burgher,  William  Dudley,  whose  baby 
boy  had  been  born  on  shipboard.  A 
neighbor  of  Mr.  Dudley  was  one  Benjamin 


Wright,  who  was  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh  of 
the  whole  community. 
He  was  perpetually 
dissatisfied  with  the 
shortcomings  of  his 
neighbors,  and  sadly 
grieved  and  offended 
William  Dudley  and 
Thomas  Cook  in  1646 
by  accusing  them  of 
having  "  large  "  con- 
sciences. Wright  must 
have  smiled  triumph- 
antly when,  twelve 
years  later,  William 
Dudley,  Jr.,  was  pub- 
licly censured  by  the 
court  and  fined  fifteen 
shillings  for  "  Deceit- 
ful   workeing    up    of 

shooes wch 

apeared  both  shorter 
than  other  shooes  of 
f  size,  and  to  be  made 
up  wth  many  shreds 
of  leather  instead  of 
a  midle  sole,  wch  be- 
ing an  unusuall  maner 
&  much  wrong  to 
ye    wearer    of   the 
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Shooes  as  was  judged  by  3  Shoomakers  in 
court."1 

The  "  magestraticall  power  "  was  admin- 
istered upon  a  despotic  theory  for  the  first 
four  years.  The  major  part  of  the  com- 
pany would  not  be  bothered  with  the  grave 
responsibilities  of  state-making  until  farms 
were  laid  out,  houses  built,  and  cellars 
filled.  The  six  men  who  had  purchased 
the  land  of  the  natives  held  the  title-deeds 
until  a  church  should  be  formed  to  take 
the  fee-simple  of  Guilford  ;  and 
out  of  these  six  proprietors  four 
men  were  promptly  selected,  — 
Robert  Kitchel,  William  Chitten- 
den, John  Bishop,  and  William 
Leete, —  having  "Full  power 
and  authority  to  act,  order,  and 
dispatch  all  matters  respecting 


other  settlement,  no  public  records,  and 
no  corps  of  elected  officers  but  the  com- 
mittee of  four  autocrats. 

Why  did  Whitfield  and  his  hearers  live 
for  four  years  without  "  a  church  gathered 
and  constituted  according  to  God's  owne 
mind  in  all  things  "?  It  may  be  that  they 
kept  hoping  for  large  accessions  from  Eng- 
land, until  the  success  of  the  Puritans  in 
the  Civil  War  dispelled  such  hopes.  It  is 
not    unlikely  that   there  was  some  oppo- 
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The  Eliot  Sideboard  (1664)  and  Governor  Leete's  Card-Table. 


the  public  weale  and  civil  government  of 
the  plantation  until  a  church  is  gathered 
among  us."  The  commission  was  renewed 
in  1642,  and  not  revoked  until  the  church 
was  built  upon  its  seven  pillars,  June  29, 
1643. 

Therefore  until  this  consummation, 
towards  which  the  whole  Guilford  creation 
moved,  was  finally  attained,  there  were  in 
the  town  no  organized  church,  no  body  of 
freemen,  no  political  affiliations  with  any 

1  This  Dudley  was,  I  suppose,  the  youth  whose 
cradle  Neptune  had  rocked.  He  found  it  con- 
venient presently  to  remove  to  Saybrook.  At 
about  the  same  time,  however,  one  of  the  magis- 
trates paid  off  the  old  score  by  seizing  a  convenient 
occasion  to  remark  that  "  Benj'.  Wright's  con- 
science was  a  corrupt  and  rotten  conscience,  not 
having  a  word  to  guide  it." 


sition  in  town  to  the  adoption  of  New 
Haven's  theocratic  system  ;  but  increasing 
poverty  and  the  danger  from  the  Dutch 
forced  both  Guilford  and  New  Haven,  in 
1643,  t0  unite  speedily  and  to  enter  the 
newly  formed  Confederation  of  New  Eng- 
land colonies.  On  that  busy  June  day,  when 
the  Guilford  people  erected  church  and 
state  after  Davenport's  model,  received  the 
resignations  of  the  four  rulers,  and  trans- 
ferred the  title-deeds  of  the  town  to  the 
church,  that  is,  to  the  body  of  freemen, 
there  was  careful  reservation  of  the  right 
of  non-freemen  to  be  heard  in  town-meet- 
ing. "  No  laws  or  orders  "  were  "  to  be  made 
except  before  all  the  planters  [whether 
freemen  or  not]."  Another  sign  of  demo- 
cratic feeling  was   the   town  law   that  no 
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man  should  invest  more  than  ^500  in  the 
common  stock  of  the  township,  and  that 
no  man  should  sell  or  purchase  rights  with- 
out permission  from  the  town.1  Still  an- 
other token  of  independence  was  the  omis- 
sion of  the  ruling  elder  from  the  church 
order.  "  The  mayne  ends  of  our  coming 
hither  are  that  wee  may  settle  and  uphold 
the  ordinances  of  God  in  an  explicit  Con- 
gregational  Church  way  with  most  purity, 
peace,  and  liberty  for  the  benefit  both  of 
ourselves  and  posterities  after  us."  About 
a  fortnight  after  the  first  church  entered 
upon  its  heritage,  Mr.  Samuel  Desborough 
and  Mr.  William  Leete  travelled  over  to 
New  Haven  General  Court  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Menunkatuck,  and  had  their 
colony  formally  rechristened  as  Guilford. 

There  are  evidences  that  the  Guilford  set- 
tlers were  disposed  to  regret  their  depart- 
ure from  England  so  shortly  before  the 
downfall  of  all  those  who  troubled  Israel. 
There  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  a  great 
Puritan  migration  to  Saybrook,  or  to  New 
Haven.  Fenwick  had  allied  himself  to 
Connecticut,  so  that  the  "  Church-State  " 
could  not  hope  to  expand  any  further  to 
the  eastward.  New  Haven  was,  moreover, 
sadly  impoverished  by  the  failure  of  its 
Delaware  Company,  and  was  imperilled  by 
the  resultant  strife  with  the  Dutch.  To  allay 
the  discontent,  in  1645,  Colonel  Fenwick 
gave  to  Whitfield,  for  the  town  of  Guilford, 
the  portion  of  the  Saybrook  territory  which 
lay  west  of  the  Hammonasset  River,2  and  ac- 
companied the  gift  with  an  equally  gener- 
ous gratuitous  bit  of  good  advice  :  "  I 
would  commend  to  your  consideration  one 
particular  .  .  .  and  that  is  .  .  .  (that)  you 
will  bind  yourselves  more  strictly  for  con- 
tinuing together.  .  .  .  Rolling  stones  gather 
no  moss  in  these  times,  and  our  conditions 
now  are  not  to  expect  great  things.  Small 
things,  nay,  moderate  things  should  content 
us,  a  warm  fireside  and  a  peaceable  habita- 
tion with  the  chief  of  God's  mercies,  the 
gospel  of  peace,  is  no  ordinary  mercy 
though  other  things  were  mean." 

It  may  have  been  the  knowledge  of  this 
considerable  accession  to  the  town's  pos- 


1  Undet  thf-  latter  provision  the  Guilford  Court, 
in  1048,  forbade  Benjamin  Wright  from  buying  a 
vacant  estate  on  the  ground  that  "  he  was  no  fit 
planter  for  so  great  an  accomodatio." 

2  "  Hoping  it  will  be  a  means  fully  to  settle  such 
who  for  want  of  fit  accommodation  begin  to  be 
wavering  amongst  you."     Smith,  p.  63. 


sessions  that  moved  the  fathers  to  begin 
the  chronicles  of  their  community.  Hith- 
erto they  had  been  too  busy  or  too  uncer- 
tain of  continuance  to  perceive  the  need 
of  archives.  But  in  August,  1645,  William 
Leete  began,  in  fair  handwriting,  the  first 
volume  of  the  town  records,  wherein  may 
still  be  seen  his  account  of  court-meetings 
and  of  "  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages, 
and  also  Earmarks." 

As  usual,  Colonel  Fenwick  exemplified 
the  trite  saying  that  preachers  fail  to  heed 
their  own  counsel.  Within  five  years  after 
his  lecture  to  the  uneasy  ones  at  Guilford, 
he  was  a  rolling  stone  himself,  and  return- 
ing to  England.  In  165 1  some  of  Guil- 
ford's most  prominent  leaders  also  retraced 
their  steps.  Mr.  Jacob  Sheafe,  one  of  the 
seven  pillars,  became  eventually  a  wealthy 
merchant  in  Boston.  Mr.  Jordan,  Magis- 
trate Desborough,  and  Mr.  Whitfield  and 
his  sons  returned  to  the  mother- land,  Mr. 
Whitfield  having  expended  his  fortune 
freely  upon  the  Guilford  enterprise,  and 
being  now  recalled  to  England  both  by 
material  and  spiritual  considerations.  It 
is  possible  that  he  filled  a  pulpit  in  the  city 
of  Winchester.  A  stray  leaf  of  history  lifts 
to  reveal  him  as  entertaining  General  Gone, 
afterwards  the  hunted  regicide,  whose  head- 
quarters were  then  at  Winchester. 

The  desertion  of  ministers  and  magis- 
trates may  have  staggered  but  did  not 
overwhelm  the  community.  After  1645 
the  Ironside  had  put  his  hand  heavily 
upon  the  Guilford  plough,  and  the  Ironside 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  looking  back.  The 
company  seems  to  have  been  singularly 
homogeneous,  intelligent,  free  from  pov- 
erty,1 and  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  agri- 
culture. 

Among  the  earliest  ministers,  Whitfield, 
Higginson,  Hoadley,  Peck,  and  Eliot  were 
all  distinguished  by  intellectual  power  in 
some  special  attainment.  Wnitfield  and 
Higginson  both  contributed  to  the  spiritual 
edification  of  their  countrymen  through 
the  printed  page.  Among  the  laity  many 
families  were  well  nurtured  and  well  dow- 
ered with  distinct  and  strong  characteristics. 
There  was  a  grain  of  reason  in  the  poet  Hal- 
leck's  playful  remark  that  Guilford  people 

1  The  tax  list  of  1682  (?)  gives  Major  Thomson, 
the  owner  of  Mr.  Whitfield's  estate,  the  highest 
valuation,  viz.:  ,£330  l8.y.  But  thirteen  others 
were  rated  at  more  than  ,£100,  and  twenty-six  at. 
more  than  ^75. 
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were  all  gentlemen  born  and  had  to  import 
mechanics  and  laborers  from  New  Haven 
and  elsewhere.  That  class  of  depraved  or 
restless  servants  and  workingmen  that  kept 
the  New  Haven  marshal  so  busy,  was  not 
found  in  Guilford.  Precisely  that  greater 
social  equality  which  prevailed  in  the  latter 
town  did  most  disturb  the  peace.  In  a 
small,  compact  community,  individual  pe- 
culiarities and  individual  independence 
were  most  readily  asserted  and  most  care- 
fully resented.  Such  an  incarnation  of  self- 
assertion  as  Benjamin  Wright  vexed  the 
Sanhedrim  not  a  little  with  his  "  Clamorous 
and  sawsy  maner  of  speakeing  "  ;  and  the 
seventeenth  century  has  left  it  on  record 
for  the  nineteenth  that  Wright  persisted 
"  in  a  setled  frame  of  a  mischievous  spir- 
rit."*  Not  that  he  lacked  warning;  on  the 
contrary  he  received  a  judicial  opinion 
(probably  from  William  Leete)  to  the 
effect  that  "  a  corrupt  proud  passionate 
spirit  fro  wthin  did  seeme  to  act  [ail  ?]  him, 
in  those  his  unruly  Caryages  and  misde- 
meanors  against  God  his  Ordinance,  Tram- 
pling upo  all  authority,  as  formerly  he  had 
done  when  other  men  were  in  place  be- 
fore" (Desborough).  Thomas  French  also 
rises  out  of  oblivion  to  charge  the  town  of 
Guilford  with  "  unmercifulness  and  exac- 
tion "  (1651),  and  then  sinks  back  whence 
he  came.  Four  years  before,  three  of  the 
brethren  had  also  spoken  evil  of  dignities, 
accusing  some  one  in  authority  (probably 
William  Leete  again)  of  having  turned  a 
surreptitious  penny  for  himself  in  handling 
the  supplies  for  the  militia.  William  Leete 
seems  to  have  steadily  prospered  in  for- 
tune, and  possibly  became  on  that  account 
a  mark  for  envy.  Brother  Stone  was 
brought,  after  about  six  months  of  waiting, 
to  confess  that  "  He  was  deeply  guilty  of 
irreverence,  passion,  and  slandering,  and 
of  an  unbridled  tongue." 

Occasionally  the  lava  tide  of  a  neighbor- 
hood quarrel  flows  over  the  ancient  pages, 
the  fire  seeming  scarcely  yet  extinct. 
"  Richard  Hubball,"  we  are  told,  "  made 
no  more  of  lyeing  than  a  dogg  did  to  wagg 
his  taile."  John  Linsley,  too,  filled  Crooked 
Lane  one  autumn  day  in  1653  with  accu- 
sations against  his  neighbor,  Mrs.  Guttridge 
(Goodrich),  that  she  was  a  "base  lyar" 
and  a  "  divoll's  bird  and  had  mischieved  his 
dogg  and  that  they  who  would  doe  it  to 
his  dogg  would  doe  it  to  himself  and  fam- 
ily, so  that  he  should  be  afraid  to  goe  out 


of  his  house  without  company."  This 
diversion  cost  John  Linsley  five  pounds, 
and  was  probably  the  cause  which  induced 
him  in  the  following  year  to  shake  the  dust 
of  Guilford  from  his  feet. 

Worse  than  these  neighborhood  ameni- 
ties were  the  evidences  of  the  power  of 
the  Great  Adversary  in  beguiling  Brother 
John  Parmelin  (Parmelee),  freeman  and 
town-drummer,  on  a  training-day,  in  1657, 
so  that  he  became  "  disabled  in  his  under- 
standing by  drinking  "  ;  also  in  scattering 
to  the  four  winds  the  Sabbath  meditations 
of  a  Saturday  evening,  in  the  same  year, 
by  the  agency  of  John  Meigs's  cart.  From 
the  rock  where  dwelt  the  laborer,  Thomas 
Dunk,  to  the  allotments  at  Hammonasset 
where  lived  Nathan  Bradley,  slayer  of  bears 
and  deer,  calm  tranquillity  brooded  over 
the  town  for  twenty-four  hours  after  Satur- 
day's sun.  Penetrating  this  Sabbath  still- 
ness, Dec.  4,  1657,  came  the  unholy  rumble 
of  that  cart,  returning  from  Hammonasset. 
"The  Court  did  see  cause  ...  to  passe 
it  over  with  a  reproofe  for  this  first  time, 
(requiring)  a  publique  acknowledgement 
of  his  evill  in  so  neglecting  to  remember 
ye  Sabbath  on  the  next  lecture  or  fast-day 
with  all  the  agravateing  circumstances  in 
it."1 

In  view  of  so  many  evidences  of  an  un- 
regenerate  spirit,  and  especially  in  view  of 
the  remembrance  of  William  Plaine's  un- 
natural wickedness,  which  sent  a  sensation 
of  horror  throughout  all  Puritandom  from 
New  Haven  to  Boston,  Parson  Higginson 
would  seem  to  be  quite  justified  in  severely 
rebuking  the  froward  generation  which  sat 
before  his  pulpit.  Not  so  thought  John 
Bishop,  Jr.,  who  became  a  declared  enemy 
to  a  "  State  whose  design  is  Religion"  by 
remarking  that  "  Mr.  Higginson  in  his  ser- 
mon did  so  teare  at  ye  young  men,  that  if 
he  [Bishop]  had  beene  there  he  would  have 
gone  out  of  the   meeting  house   and  not 

1  John  Meigs  was  not  popular  in  Guilford,  as 
appears  in  an  attempt  by  Thomas  Stevens  to  prove 
in  Court  in  this  same  year  that  both  Meigs  and  his 
wife  were  unworthy  of  credit  in  a  case  affecting 
land-titles.  The  Court  wisely  checked  the  effort, 
fearing  that  it  would  "  Breed  great  difference  and 
trouble  betweene  them  and  him  &  others,  &  y*  in 
a  matter  of  no  greater  moment  than  ye  worth  of 
land."  Arbitration  was  recommended,  and  ac- 
cepted. It  was  probably  this  Meigs  who  rode 
post  haste  to  New  Haven  in  the  small  hours  of  a 
May  morning  in  1661  in  order  to  warn  the  regi- 
cides that  Kellond  and  Kirk,  their  pursuers,  were 
at  Governor  Leete's. 
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have  endured  them."  The  court  labored 
with  young  Bishop  for  nearly  a  year  (April 
i,  1647-Feb.  16,  1648)  about  these  "pro- 
phane  expressions,"  a  perseverance  in  ad- 
monition that  witnesses  to  the  moderation 
of  the  Guilford  magistrate.  Mr.  Eaton  in 
New  Haven  disposed  of  such  blasphemers 
in  more  summary  fashion. 

Mr.  Higginson  bore  not  only  the  burden 
of  the  town's  spiritual  welfare  on  his  shoul- 
ders ;  he  assumed  also  the  responsibility  for 
the  education  of  the  youth.  Guilford  was 
not  a  whit  behind  its  sister  and  rival  on  the 
Quinnipiac  in  its  desire  to  maintain  a  supe- 
rior school  for  its  boys.  Mr.  Higginson, 
in  1646,  was  to  have  his  pay  for  teaching 
school  "  out  of  the  best  of  the  rates." 
Worthless  wampum  occasionally  got  into 
the  contribution  box  in  those  days,  as  we 
know  from  the  New  Haven  Records,  but 
the  Guilford  schoolmaster  should  get  none 
of  it.  As  elsewhere  in  the  New  Haven 
and  Connecticut  jurisdictions,  the  people 
contributed  wheat  annually  "  for  the  relief 
of  poor  scholars  at  the  college  at  Cam- 
bridge," the  Guilford  Court  in  1647  (Feb. 
16),  "  desiring  all  men  to  be  free  in  it  as 
a  service  to  Christ." 

Mr.  Davenport's  persistent  effort  to  di- 
vert this  tribute  from  Harvard  to  a  college 
at  New  Haven  met  with  cold  comfort  in  a 
Guilford  town-meeting,  June  28,  1652, 
which  rather  unhandsomely  alluded  to 
"  the  unsettled  state  of  New  Haven,  being 
publiquely  declared  fro  the  deliberate  judg- 
mt  of  the  most  understanding  men  to  be 
a  place  of  no  comfortable  subsistance  for 
ye  present  inhabitants  there."  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Guilford  burghers 
were  probably  more  prosperous  than  their 
brethren  at  New  Haven  in  the  decade  from 
1650  to  1660. 1  In  1659-60,  when  the  long- 
desired  "  colledge "  was  actually  begun, 
Guilford  tried  to  give  it  a  domicile  in  Par- 
son Whitfield's  vacant  Stone  House.  Fail- 
ing in  that  project,  Guilford  at  least  fur- 
nished the  Rector  of  the  school,  the  Rev. 
Jeremiah  Peck,  Mr.  Kitchen's  son-in-law. 
hrot.her  Peck  drove  a  sharp  Yankee  bar- 
gain with  the  colony,  obtaining  all  that  he 
demanded  except  one  firkin  of  butter. 

Guilford's  own  schoolmaster  was  rather 
frequently  changed  after  Mr.  Higginson's 
departure.  About  1669  we  find  that  the 
townsmen  were  empowered  to  "  Seeke  and 

]  In  j 669-70  there  were  enumerated  135  males 
and  120  females  in  the  town. 


secure  a  Scowlmaster,"  and  to  give  him 
"  Fiftene  pound  ...  for  his  incorigment 
besides  what  will  rise  from  the  childrens 
Scowling."  It  was  not  always  easy  to  make 
anything  "rise"  from  the  children's  "  Scowl- 
ing." Benjamin  Wright,  at  any  rate,  con- 
tinued to  earn  his  reputation  by  refusing 
to  pay  for  the  days  when  his  children  were 
absent.  About  167 1  the  town  devoted 
thirty  acres  of  upland  and  twenty  acres  of 
marsh  "  To  be  kept  and  improved  for  the 
best  benifit  of  a  scoole  "  ;  and,  seven  years 
later,  Guilford  erected  a  schoolhouse,  prob- 
ably its  first  one,  on  the  Green.  Destined 
to  the  common  use  of  school  and  watch, 
the  new  building  was  a  temple  of  Minerva 
by  day  and  of  Mars  by  night.1  With 
schoolhouse  and  meeting  house  side  by 
side  upon  the  Green,  and  the  ordinary, 
which  was  then  an  equally  public  institu- 
tion, standing  near  by,  Guilford's  spiritual 
and  material  wants  were  both  provided  for. 
Guilford  was  again  more  fortunate  than 
New  Haven  in  the  possession  of  a  citizen 
who  had  some  qualifications  to  grapple 
with  the  ills  to  which  the  flesh  is  heir. 
While  New  Haven  was  vainly  trying  to 
attract  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,2  whose  medical 
skill  was  in  high  demand  in  two  colonies, 
and  was  forced  to  content  itself  with  vag- 
abond quacks  and  doubtful  apotheca- 
ries, Guilford  could  quietly  get  its  physic 
from  a  respectable  Englishman,  Dr.  Bryan 
Rossiter,  sometime  of  Windsor.  Coming 
thence  about  1651  at  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  Leete  and  others,  he  purchased  the 
holding  of  Magistrate  Desborough.  Evi- 
dently Dr.  Rossiter  possessed  social  rank 
and  some  learning,  but  he  was  of  choleric 
humor,  and  soon  was  on  the  wrong  side 
of  his  neighbors,  the  Leetes  included.     In 

1  In  1692  the  "  Towne  Armes  "  are  catalogued 
as  three  "  soards  "  and  one  musket.  After  fear  of 
the  Dutch  ceased  in  1664,  the  watch  could  have 
had  but  little  to  do,  save  to  frighten  oft"  the  wild 

■  beasts  that  came  prowling  around  the  town  from 
the  wilderness  about  Bluff  Head.  The  terror  oc- 
casioned by  the  outbreak  of  King  Philip's  War 
was  extreme,  but  very  short-lived.  Wolves  killed 
within  Guilford  bounds  were  worth  eight  shillings 
a  head  in  1672.  According  to  traditions  of  the 
exploits  of  one  of  Guilford's  Nimrods  named 
Nathan  Bradley,  the  Guilford  coast  was  a  favorite 
winter  watering-place  for  wolves  and  bears  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  century. 

2  John  Higginson  was  seeking  in  165 1  (?)  to 
sell  the  Stone  House  to  Mr.  Winthrop,  who  was 
then  on  the  point  of  abandoning  his  projected 
colony  at  Pequot.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  4th 
Series,  Vol.  VII.  p.  399. 
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1 66 1  Mr.  Leete  applied  to  Winthrop  for 
medical  advice,  although  shrewdly  sur- 
mising that  the  Guilford  doctor  would  re- 
sent such  conduct :  "  My  wife  entreats 
some  more  of  your  physick,  although  shee 
feareth  it  to  have  very  contrary  operations 
in  Mr.  Rossiter's  stomach."  1 

Although  Rossiter  was  a  freeman,  he  was 
no  friend  to  the  theocratic  system  of  the 
Church-State,  and  was  ungratefully  eager 
to  avow  himself  a  citizen  of  Connecticut 
in  1664.  He  was  already  in  legal  difficul- 
ties with  Magistrate  Leete  and  the  town 
of  Guilford,  through  a  refusal  to  pay  rates. 
The  Guilford  fathers  sanely  concluded  that 
a  gentleman  wealthy  enough  to  occupy 
Mr.  Desborough's  estate  should  bear  scot 
and  lot.  The  controversy  dragged  its  re- 
sounding length  along  through  the  courts 
for  several  years.  Rossiter  pleaded  his 
own  cause  with  Governor  Winthrop  by 
letter  in  1669:  "The  lawes  of  nations 
exempt  allowed  phisitians  from  personall 
services  and  there  estates  from  rates  and 
assessments."  He  hopes  that  Winthrop 
"honors  that  antient  phisitian,  ^Esculapi- 
us,"  enough  to  strike  the  name  of  Rossiter, 
M.D.,  from  the  list  of  Connecticut's  tax- 
ables.2  He  plainly  threatens  to  invalidate 
the  functions  of  every  magistrate  in  the 
colony  because  the  magistrates  have  not 
taken  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  —  a  rash 
suggestion  for  a  citizen  of  Connecticut  to 
make  in  that  year  of  grace. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Eliot,  the  successor  to 
Higginson  upon  the  walls  of  the  Guilford 
Zion,  terminated  by  his  arrival  a  period  of 
ecclesiastical  commotion,  in  which  Dr. 
Rossiter  had  managed  to  do  a  large  amount 
of  ingenious  wrangling,  apparently  in  be- 
half of  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  John  Cot- 
ton, Jr.  The  second  son  of  the  apostle  to 
the  Indians,  Mr.  Eliot,  brought  down  to 
Guilford,  in  1664,  a  new  Harvard  diploma 
and  a  carved  oaken  sideboard,  —  the 
diploma  has  doubtless  vanished,  but  the 
sideboard  is  still  among  the  family  treasures, 
—  and  was,  by  vote  of  the  town,  domiciled 
in  Mr.  Higginson's  deserted  house  and 
lands,  an  estate  which  has  remained  in  the 
Eliot  name  from  that  day  to  this. 

Mr.  Eliot  was  well  qualified  to  impart  to 
the  people  of  his  life-long  charge  a  lively 
interest  in  the  things   of  the  spirit.     He 

1  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  4th  Series,  Vol.  VII. 
pp.  546-8. 

2  Ibid.  3d  Series,  Vol.  X.  p.  73. 


was  thoroughly  prepared,  as  he  wrote  to 
his  brother,  "  to  live  low."  "  My  way,"  he 
continued,  with  wholesome  faith  and  fer- 
vor, "  is  not  to  cast  beforehand,  but  to 
work  with  God  by  the  day."  Mr.  Eliot's 
faith  seems  to  have  found  much  encour- 
agement, if  we  may  judge  from  the  re- 
buke which  he  administered  to  Increase 
Mather,  in  1678,  for  publishing  a  volume 
about  remarkable  answers  to  prayer  with- 
out making  due  reference  to  Connecticut. 
"  It  had  been  highly  expedient,"  thinks 
Mr.  Eliot,  "  to  have  understood  what  trade 
of  prayer  was  here  driven  by  the  Saints."  1 
Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend ;  let 
us  hope  that  Increase  Mather  thought  so 
when  the  same  caustic  critic  rebuked  his 
paternal  pride  in  Cotton  Mather's  ambi- 
tious doggerel :  "  Your  sons  verses  are  wel 
spirited,  but  in  my  thoughts  he  will  never 
wear  the  laurel  for  his  poesy.  I  am  usually 
afraid  when  I  see  young  men  be  drawn 
out  by  a  few  partial  admirers  to  their  own 
disadvantage." 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  Eliot  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  "  live  low."  The  town  records 
reveal  something  of  the  public  struggle  to 
make  up  his  salary  out  of  the  "  mill  corne," 
and  to  spur  on  delinquent  parishioners  who 
failed  to  appear  on  "  the  day  apoynted  by 
the  deacons  for  the  cutteing  and  cartting 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Eliot  his  wood."  But  it 
was  not  corn  and  wood  that  he  cried  after, 
it  was  something  to  read.  To  Increase 
Mather  again  he  writes  : 2  "I  would  ear- 
nestly entreat  you,  out  of  a  pitty  to  a  fam- 
ished man  to  send  me  such  treatises  his- 
torical or  philosophical  as  you  have  by 
you,  especially  that  concerning  the  designes 
of  a  French  Government  in  England."  He 
is  especially  interested  in  questions  per- 
taining to  Natural  Philosophy  and  in  a 
London  "  machine  to  send  speech  over  a 
distance  "  ;  he  refers  to  the  story  of  the 
late  brave  Turkish  Vizier,  and  inquires 
about  "  Gorsius'  (?)  'Exhortations  to 
Young  People.'  "  The  gentle  reign  of  the 
learned  Joseph  ended  in  1694,  and  then 
the  church  of  Whitfield  passed  under  the 
sway  of  the  dynasty  of  Ruggles,  who  filled 
the  pulpit-throne  for  seventy-six  years. 
Thereby  hangs  a  tedious  tale  of  ecclesias- 
tical bickerings  which  the  curious  reader 
may   find    fully  set   forth  in    the    seventh 

1  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  4th  Series,  Vol.  VIII. 

P-  374- 

2  Ibid.  p.  376. 
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chapter  of  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Trum- 
bull's invaluable  history. 

The  admirable  permanence  of  ecclesias- 
tical tenure  was  fairly  rivalled  in  the  town's 
political  history  at  the  same  period.  Be- 
tween 1727  and  1752  Mr.  Sam.  Hill  rep- 
resented Guilford  in  forty-three  out  of 
forty-nine  sessions  of  the  Legislature,1  and 
when  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  his 
son  Nathaniel  reigned  in  his  stead.  On 
the  death  of  Hill  II.,  in  1 771,  the  sceptre 
fell  to  Gen.  Andrew  Ward,  a  soldier  of  the 
last  French  and  Indian  War,  and  it  is 
recorded  that,  until  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  presiding  dignitary  at  the  Guil- 
ford town-meetings  was  wont  to  rise  and 
announce, 

"  The  meeting  is  now  open,  and  you  will 
proceed  to  vote  for  Gen.  Ward  and  Dea. 
Burgess  for  Representatives."  >z 

Mr.  Joseph  Eliot's  son,  the  Rev.  Jared 
Eliot,  minister  at  Killingworth,  was  a 
worthy  son  of  his  worthy  sire.  His  lit- 
erary activity  covered  many  fields,  ranging 
from  theology  to  agriculture.  His  Es- 
says upon  Field  Husbandry  in  New  E fig- 
land  were  almost  the  first  attempt  to 
study  the  capability  of  the  New  England 
soil  in  a  scientific  spirit,  and  they  attracted 
general  attention.  Mr.  Eliot  lived  on  until 
1763,  a  scientific  investigator,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  corresponding  member 
of  the  London  Society  of  Arts,  and  corre- 
spondent "  with  Franklin,  Bishop  Berkeley, 
President  Stiles,  John  Bartram  the  Quaker 
naturalist,  and  others."  His  manuscript 
letters  are  among  the  treasures  of  the 
library  of  Yale,  of  which  college  he  was 
both  graduate  and  fellow. 

In  the  same  breath  with  Jared  Eliot 
should  be  mentioned  his  learned  pupil, 
Samuel  Johnson,  scion  of  the  family  which 
officered  the  Guilford  schools  for  genera- 
tions, reverend  doctor,  voluminous  author, 
and  president  of  King's  (Columbia)  Col- 
lege from  1754  to  1763.  Through  him 
Guilford  is  the  grandmother,  figuratively 
speaking,  of  that  polished  scholar  and 
statesman,  William  Samuel  Johnson.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  one  of  the  four  ministers  who, 
in  the  library  of  Yale  College,  Sept.  13, 
1722,  shook  all  New  England  with  their 
declaration  for  Episcopacy,  and  he  nearly 

1  Can  this  suggest  the   origin  of  the  popular 

cticut  adjuration  to  "Give  'em  Sarn  Mill"? 
2  Lyman   Beecher  tells  the  story    in   his  auto- 
biography. 


drew  his  friend  and  teacher,  Jared  Eliot, 
after  him  into  the  Establishment.1  He 
was  in  communication  with  Linnaeus,  with 
the  English  Samuel  Johnson,  with  Bishop 
Berkeley,  who  pronounced  him  "  one  of 
the  finest  wits  in  America,"  and  he  was 
actively  interested  in  promoting  the  study 
of  Hebrew.  As  Mr.  Robinson  has  quaintly 
expressed  it,  "  How  it  would  have  de- 
lighted Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel 
to  see  this  little  slip  of  a  Hebrew  gram- 
mar which  Johnson  prepared  and  pub- 
lished in  1767  !  " 

In  the  age  of  two  such  sons  as  Jared 
Eliot  and  Samuel  Johnson,  it  seems  per- 
fectly natural  that  the  first  public  library 
should  be  formed  in  Guilford.  Books  of 
the  sort  that  the  Puritan  judgment  approved 
undoubtedly  made  the  voyage  from  Eng- 
land with  the  founders.2  Wlien  Thomas 
Jones's  estate  was  settled  in  1656,  "eleaven 
old  books  "  were  valued  at  ten  shillings. 
But  in  1737  inhabitants  of  three  neighbor- 
ing towns  were  associated  with  representa- 
tives from  Guilford  to  maintain  a  collection 
of  books  for  the  public  advantage.  There 
were  about  four  hundred  volumes  belong- 
ing to  the  proprietors  by  the  close  of  the 
century.  These  books  passed  from  one 
association  to  another.  After  1820  the 
collection  was  called  the  Union  Library, 
and  contained  at  one  time  about  six  hun- 
dred volumes.  I  believe  that  this  library 
created  the  atmosphere  so  kindly  to  those 
flowers  of  poesy  that  flourished  in  the 
Guilford  soil  during  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century,  —  the  Hallecks,  Hills,  and 
Eliots.  During  the  generation  that  was 
engrossed  with  the  work  of  nation- saving, 
the  proprietors  of  the  Union  Library  failed 
to  give  it  proper  care,  and  it  relapsed 
into  a  dusty  obscurity,  disturbed  only  by 
the  gropings  of  a  very  occasional  student. 
In  1880  I  chanced  to  see  its  diminished 
remains,  forgotten  except  by  the  few, 
heaped  carelessly  upon  shelf  and  floor  in 
a  room  over  a  grocery  store.     There  were 

1  Dr.  Beardsley  (Hist,  of  the  Epis.  Church  in 
Conn.,  Ip.  34)  speaks  of  Johnson  as  the  leader  of 
the  schism,  and  ascribes  the  primal  cause,  with 
some  fervor  of  speech,  to  a  Guilford  source,  thus : 
"A  good  man  in  Guilford  (Smithson  —  blessed 
be  his  memory)  had  a  Prayer  Book,  which  he  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  youthful  Johnson  before  he 
left  his  native  town,  and  he  read  and  re-read  it 
until  his  mind  was  charged  with  its  contents." 

2  A  Bible  that  came  with  them  was  used  in  the 
quarter-millennial  celebration  this  autumn. 
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the  fine  old  classics  of  eighteenth-century 
English  libraries,  with  many  of  the  stately 
"Travels  and  Discoveries  "  of  ancient  mari- 
ners, all  flanked  and  fortified  by  much  edi- 
fying matter  touching  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel.  Within  a  few  years  these  evi- 
dences of  the  public  spirit  of  a  former 
generation  were  divided  among  their  pro- 
prietors, and  a  part  of  the  collection  found 
its  way  into  the  too  meagre  school  library 
of  the  Guilford  Institute.  It  is  to  be 
deeply  regretted  that  modern  Guilford 
makes  no  effort  to  replace  this  lost  library. 
The  history  of  the  town  is  too  luminous 
with  literary  achievement  to  allow  the  sons 
of  the  Eliots  and  Johnsons  to  rest  con- 
tented with  less  than  their  fathers  per- 
formed. 

One  of  the  most  typical  of  all  the  clans 
that  have  furnished  the  town  of  Guilford 
with  its  backbone  from  the  days  of  the 
fathers  until  now,  is  the  tribe  of  Leete. 
From  the  time  (1639)  when  William  Leete 
first  appears  in  England  in  the  Whitfield 
company,  bargaining  for  a  kit  of  tools  to 
be  delivered  on  London  Bridge  and  to  be 
taken  to  America,  his  figure  fills  an  ever- 
widening  circle  of  the  canvas.  Lie  was  a 
masterful  man  among  his  brethren,  as  neigh- 
bor Rossiter  discovered.  The  farm  that 
he  secured  across  the  western  swamp,  not 
without  some  murmuring  from  Rossiter, 
has  borne  the  name  of  Leete's  Island  from 
that  day  to  this.  His  half-concealed  co- 
operation with  Winthrop  in  the  union  of 
the  colonies  won  for  him  the  censures  of 
the  inflexible  Davenport,  but  it  testifies  to 
his  freedom  from  the  Brahmanic  narrow- 
ness of  the  New  Haven  clique.  His  politi- 
cal sympathies  and  his  shrewd  wit  shine 
out  together  in  his  efforts  to  save  the 
hunted  regicides.  Pressed  by  Kellond  and 
Kirk,  the  royal  officers,  to  own  the  author- 
ity of  the  second  Charles,  Governor  Leete 
replied,  "We  will  wait  to  see  if  the  King 
will  acknowledge  us." 

Some  attractive  glimpses  of  domestic  life 
are  afforded  by  Governor  Leete's  numerous 
letters.  It  is  interesting  to  find  this  Puri- 
tan magistrate  at  work  in  both  Englands 
"  In  behalf  of  my  son  and  Mr.  Jordan's 
daughter  whose  affections  seeme  to  be  in- 
separably knit  each  ton'  ta  other,  and  so 
obseruably  noted  to  be  throughout  the 
cuntry."  x 

1  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  4th  Series,  Vol.  VII.  p. 
558.    Letter  to  Governor  Winthrop,  asking  for  his 


Governor  Leete's  offspring  have  helped 
build  many  later  Guilfords,  but  this  family, 
like  most  of  its  ancient  companions,  has 
kept  firm  hold  upon  the  old  home.  There 
is  nothing  more  noteworthy  in  Guilford  life 
than  the  undiminished  vitality  of  families 
which  have  cultivated  the  same  soil  side 
by  side  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
The  Puritan  physique,  the  Puritan  intel- 
lect and  standards  of  criticism,  are  still  the 
prime  factors  in  the  social  and  moral  dy- 
namics of  the  town.  It  is  no  small  credit 
to  the  Eliot,  Ruggles,  and  Dutton  divines 
that  they  were  able  to  hold  their  ground 
so  long  among  the  generations  of  subtle 
theologians  who  sat  before  them.  The 
Guilford  Puritan  has  lost  none  of  his  apti- 
tude in  quoting  Scripture,  and  has  not  yet 
forgotten  the  sterner  usages  of  the  "  cho- 
sen people."  The  present  generation  of 
Leetes  can  remember  when  the  house- 
mother put  tansy  into  the  pancakes  on 
every  Fast  Day. 

The  native  vigor  of  the  Leete  blood  has 
been  perhaps  too  content  to  expend  itself 
within  the  familiar  limits  of  the  Guilford 
fields.2  A  great-grandson  of  the  Governor 
broke  the  unwritten  laws  of  the  family  by 
graduating  from  Yale  in  1733,  and  was 
preserved  in  solitary  honor  in  the  family 
tradition  as  "Scholar  Leete"  until  1839, 
when  he  had  a  successor.  But  the  Leetes, 
Dudleys,  Chittendens,  et  al.  have  often 
studied  in  a  larger  university  than  that  of 
Yale.  Gray  would  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  his  "mute,  inglorious  Milton" 
in  Guilford,  for  everybody  in  Guilford 
knows  that  he  lives  among  them  and  that 
his  name  is  Leete.  And  they  are  all  "  vil- 
lage Hampdens."  The  fine  old  magis- 
terial spirit  of  the  governor  has  lost  noth- 
ing in  distilling  through  the  generations. 
The  ancestral  mantle  recently  rested  fitly 
and  worthily  upon  the  shoulders  of  one 

intercession  with  Mr.  Jordan  in  England,  Sept.  12, 
1666.  The  loving  pair  were  united  in  1669.  It 
is  said  that  the  Connecticut  charter  was  concealed 
in  the  house  of  this  son,  Andrew  Leete,  during 
Andros's  rule,  and  that  Captain  Seward,  at  the 
head  of  the  Guilford  militia,  ran  out  of  town  the 
men  who  came  to  look  for  the  charter. 

2  Lyman  Beecher  tells,  again,  of  the  pleasure 
which  General  Ward's  mother,  a  monument  of 
the  days  when  "  Mr."  meant  something,  freely  ex- 
pressed at  seeing  a  Leete  robed  in  velvet.  Soon 
after,  noticing  a  person  of  quite  a  different  family 
clad  in  the  same  material,  Mrs.  Ward  exclaimed, 
"  High  times !  High  times,  when  the  common- 
alty dress  in  velvet !  " 
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who  was  an  elder  in  his  family  and  in  the 
community.  Foremost  in  every  good  word 
and  work,  guided  by  the  experience  of  a 
long  and  honored  life,  he  was  accustomed 
to  hold  the  helm  in  both  Church  and  town, 
and  to  hold  it  hard.  Once  upon  a  stormy 
winter  day  in  his  declining  years,  the 
brethren,  in  session  assembled,  wrangled 
fruitlessly  until  the  hastening  shades  ad- 
monished the  venerable  Nestor  of  chores 
undone  and  of  the  long  road  to  Leete's 
Island.  He  was  not  wont  to  leave  the 
decision  entirely  to  others,  but  stern  ne- 
cessity seemed  to  rest  upon  him.  Slowly 
making  his  way  towards  the  door,  he 
dropped  the  dilatory  words  in  tones  even 
more  measured  than  his  pace :  "  Well, 
brethren,  the  hour  is  late,  and  I  can  stay 
no  longer.  I  leave  you  to  decide  the  mat- 
ter, and  I  shall  be  ready  to  abide  by  the 
determination  which  you  may  make "  — 
here  he  reached  the  door,  turned,  half  los- 
ing his  breath  as  the  possible  consequences 
of  his  last  rash  words  fully  dawned  upon  his 
imagination,  and  directed  through  the  clos- 
ing door  at  the  waiting  brethren  the  saving 
clause  —  "  provided  it's  judicious." 

Although  distinctive  family  traits  have 
been  so  clear  cut  and  family  rivalries  so 
keen,  Guilford  society  has  been  such  a 
microcosm  by  itself  that  the  whole  com- 
munity is  one  great  family  of  cousins.  The 
element  of  non-English  blood  is,  and  al- 
ways has  been,  inconsiderable  in  quantity. 
Every  one  knows  that  his  own  ancestral 
folklore  is  handed  down  by  his  neighbors' 
firesides  from  father  to  son,  as  Homer's 
poems  used  to  be  among  the  well-greaved 
Achaeans.  The  town  has  two  centuries 
stuffed  with  traditions,  many  grave,  others 
gay,  and  some  indescribable.  Guilford 
chuckles  yet  over  the  memory  of  one  of 
the  Scrantons,  a  male  Partington,  who 
inquired  at  the  village  lawyer's  house  for 
"the  Judge  of  Reprobates";  who  said 
that  his  son-in-law,  a  comb-maker,  was 
sure  of  business  "as  long  as  oxen  wore 
combs,  and  women  wore  horns  "  ;  and  who 
asserted  that  his  son,  a  missionary,  had 
"  gone  to  preach  the  benighted  gospel  to 
the  everlastin'  heathen." 

Guilford  imperturbability  finds  an  ex- 
cellent representative  in  Parson  Brainerd 
(1800-1806),  who,  at  a  funeral  in  the 
remote  fastnesses  of  Moose  Hill,  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  prayer,  when  the  floor  gave 
way.      Clergyman,  corpse,  and   mourners 


went  straightway  into  the  cellar.  Clam- 
bering out  of  the  ruins,  Mr.  Brainerd  tar- 
ried not  for  fright  nor  bruises,  but  quietly 
remarked,  "  Brethren,  we  will  now  resume 
our  petition,"  —  and  he  resumed.1 

Wherever  the  sturdy  English  character 
has  been  an  undisturbed  inheritance,  one 
expects  to  find  quaint  words  and  names, 
and  the  expectation  is  not  disappointed 
in  Guilford.  Where  else,  outside  of  the 
dictionary,  will  the  Yankee  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  hear  his  own  kind  asking 
for  a  "cogue"?  I  doubt  if  even  the 
Century  Dictionary  has  heard  of  "  Forte- 
nor,"  or  "  Fortmor,"  but  Guilford  knows 
that  this  is  a  condensed  form  of  "  For 
aught  I  know."  That  the  fathers  should 
bestow  such  names  upon  their  farms  as 
"Birchin,"  "  Littleworth,"  "Hungry  Hill," 
and  "  Clapboard  Hill,"  and  should  call 
the  North  Guilford  allotments  "  Cohabit " 
or  "  Cohabitation-land,"  argues  naught  but 
the  usual  homely  English  imagination  ;  but 
out  of  what  Rabelaisian  stores  did  they 
draw  the  name  of  "  Pantapound "  for  a 
piece  of  forest?  Two  other  words  may 
be  heard  in  Guilford  mouths,  which  are 
too  full  of  expressive  meaning  to  be  long 
confined  within  such  narrow  territorial 
limits.  If  one  is  a  "  gormuc,"  is  there  any 
hope  for  his  salvation?  And  did  not  that 
sententious  soul  render  a  real  service  to 
humanity,  who  answered  the  inquiry  about 
the  uncanny  nocturnal  voices  from  the 
summer  woods,  with  "  It's  only  a  Pom- 
poddler"?  Only  the  author  of  the  im- 
mortal Jabberwock  has  equalled  this. 

The  years  that  lie  between  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth,  seem  to  constitute  a 
Renaissance  era  in  the  history  of  Guilford's 
mind.  The  period  is  the  time  of  the  Union 
Library's  activity  and  usefulness.  It  begins 
with  Jared  Eliot  and  the  Johnsons  ;  it  ends 
with  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  George  Hill, 
Charles  Wyllys  Elliott,  and  W.  H.  H.  Mur- 
ray. 

1  A  Madison  (East  Guilford)  minister,  Rev. 
Samuel  Fiske  (well  known  in  recent  war  times  by 
his  pseudonym,  "Dunn  Browne")  caught  the 
shrewd  humor  of  his  people  exactly,  in  his  famous 
prayer,  —  That  the  Lord  would  bless  the  congre- 
gation assembled,  and  the  portion  of  it  which  was 
on  the  way  to  church,  and  those  who  were  at  home 
getting  ready  to  come;  and  that,  in  His  infinite 
patience,  He  would  grant  the  benediction  to  those 
who  reached  the  house  of  God  just  in  time  for 
that. 
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During  the  Revolutionary  epoch  Guil- 
ford was  represented  in  the  councils  of  the 
infant  nation  by  William  Samuel  Johnson,  to 
whom  Guilford  has  a  partial  claim  at  least, 
and  by  Abraham  Baldwin  of  Georgia,  one 
of  the  earliest  of  carpet-baggers,  as  he  is 
one  of  the  most  eminent.  Going  from 
North  Guilford  and  Yale  College  into  the 
Continental  army,  he  became  a  Georgia 
lawyer,  founder  of  the  State  University, 
member  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787,  and  finally  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  dying  in  that  office  in  1807.1 

After  Oct.  12,  1775,  the  little  Lyman 
Beecher  was  developing  bone  and  sinew 
on  his  uncle  Lot  Benton's  North  Guilford 
farm,  and  making  love  to  neighbor  Foote's 
daughter,  Roxana.  Dr.  Beecher  after- 
wards testified  that  it  was  his  uncle's  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  home-made  plough 
that  drove  him  off  to  Yale  College. 

David  Dudley  Field  followed  close  after 
Lyman  Beecher  in  graduating  from  the 
paternal  farm  in  East  Guilford  into  Yale 
College,  and  with  the  opening  decades  of 
the  present  century,  he  began  to  train  that 
renowned  company  of  "Field  boys"  who 
have  for  so  long  been  national  property. 

During  the  same  years  the  regime  of 
"Gen.  Andrew  Ward  and  Dea.  Burgess" 
ended  and,  after  a  short  interval,  the  house 
of  the  Griffings,  scholars,  merchants,  rail- 
way pioneers,  ruled  in  their  room.  Timothy 
Dwight,  president  of  Yale  College,  visited 
Guilford,  in  1800,  and  described  it  in  his 
itinerary  as  though  it  were  a  veritable  Eden 
of  orthodoxy  and  federalism.2  "  The  peo- 
ple," he  concludes,  "  have  retained,  more 
than  most  others  in  this  state,  the  ancient 
manners  of  the  New  England  colonists." 

It  was  in  this  fortunate  age  that  Guilford 
blood,  sea,  earth,  and  air,  all  conspired  to 
evolve  a  poet,  the  gentle  inheritor  of  Guil- 
ford's most  refined  traditions,  Fitz-Greene 
Halleck.  Mary  Eliot,  Halleck's  mother, 
was  fourth  in  descent  from  the  famous 
John.  His  father,  Israel  Halleck,  an  active 
Tory  partisan  during  the  Revolution,  trans- 
mitted to  his  son  not  only  strongly  conserv- 
ative and  monarchical  sympathies,  but  also 

1  "  His  sister,  Ruth  Baldwin,  was  the  wife  of 
Joel  Barlow,  and  is  said  to  have  spent  three  months 
in  learning  to  be  graceful,  so  as  to  be  presented  at 
the  court  of  Napoleon;  but  this  is  a  playful  North 
Guilford  thrust  at  the  nice  scrupulosity  of  French 
manners."  —  H.  P.  Robinson. 

2  Dwight's  Travels,  II.  514. 


an  instinctive  elegance  of  manners  which 
always  gave  the  poet,  in  youth  and  in  old 
age,  a  bearing  unfamiliar  to  the  rude 
democracy  in  which  he  lived.1  Robert 
Sedgwick  said  to  him,  "  You  are  not  from 
New  England?"  "I  certainly  am,"  re- 
plied Halleck,  "  I  am  from  Connecticut." 
"Is  it  possible  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Sedgwick. 
"Well,  you  are  the  only  New  Englander 
that  I  ever  saw  in  whom  the  tokens  of  his 
origin  were  not  as  plain  as  the  mark  set 
upon  the  forehead  of  Cain."2  Fitz-Greene 
Halleck  was  born  in  1790,  in  time  to  feel 
the  force  of  the  contest  between  aristocratic 
federalism  and  insurgent  democracy.  It 
is  said  that  he  was  the  favorite  pupil  of 
Master  Samuel  Johnson  of  the  Guilford 
Johnson  blood,  a  teacher  who  would  be 
likely  to  write  in  characters  deep  and  large 
upon  the  boy's  impressionable  imagination. 
Johnson  was  a  real  "  Blue  Light  Federalist," 
such  as  could  be  found  only  in  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  and  Delaware.  "  One 
sultry,  hot  day  in  politics,  when  the  country 
was  going  to  rack  and  ruin,  he  set  the 
urchins  this  copy,  '  Demons,  demagogues, 
democrats,  and  devils.'  "  3  Perhaps  Hal- 
leck copied  from  that  text ;  at  all  events 
in  later  years  he  sympathized  with  its 
moral.  The  feeling  that  moved  him  to 
march  indignantly  out  of  the  hall  in  the 
midst  of  Thackeray's  lecture  on  George  IV. 
as  a  protest  against  the  speaker's  ridicule 
of  "the  first  gentleman  in  Europe,"  was 
no  cockney  affectation ;  it  was  the  poet's 
native  chivalry  and  old-school  gentility. 
Halleck  was  a  child  of  the  Puritans  and 
was  no  stranger  to  democratic  instincts. 
Burns  was  his  inspiration,  and  the  glowing 
enthusiasm  of  his  "  Marco  Bozzaris  "  has 
transformed,  for  a  moment  at  least,  every 
declaiming  urchin  into  a  martyr  for  liberty  ; 
but  Halleck's  democracy  was  the  elegant 
democracy  of  the  eighteenth  century  salon, 
which  felt  more  at  home  with  a  monarch 
than  with  a  Jacobin.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  refer  his  democracy 
back   five   hundred   years  farther,   to   the 

1  Father  and  son  were  less  happy  in  the  taste 
which  each,  in  declining  years,  displayed  for  liquid 
stimulants.  It  is  said  that  Israel  Halleck  called 
the  bottle  in  which  he  carried  his  destroyer, 
"Jeroboam,"  because  "Jeroboam  made  Israel  to 
sin."  It  is  also  alleged  that  "  Jeroboam  "  is  still 
preserved  in  Guilford  as  a  relic. 

2  W.  C.  Bryant,  Prose  Writings,  I.  374. 

3  H.  P.  Robinson,  Country  Sketches,  No.  10, 
New  Haven  (Weekly)  Palladium,  Jan.  15,  1880. 
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thirteenth  century,  to  the  democracy  of 
Simon  De  Montfort,  of  Stephen  Langton, 
and  of  the  Franciscan  friars.  As  Bayard 
Taylor  said  at  the  dedication  of  the  Hal- 
leck  monument  in  Guilford,  July  8,  1869, 
"  He  was  a  sudden  reappearance  of  an 
original  type  after  a  long  course  of  varia- 
tion. He  was  congenitally  monarchical, 
feudal,  knightly,  catholic,  and  mediaeval; 
but  above  all  knightly." 

It  was  an  untoward  fate  that  condemned 
this  urbane  courtier  and  classic  satirist,  this 
poet  hungering  for  melody  and  athirst  for 
beauty,  to  spend  his  earlier  life  in  computing 
the  profits  of  an  Astor,  and  his  later  life  in 
poverty  among  the  shrewd  farmers  of  his 
native  town,  to  whom  both  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  the  lonely  old  Maker  were  partly 
unintelligible.  Lowell  painted  Halleck's 
likeness  in  the  Eablefor  Critics  :  — 

"  In  his  verse  a  clear  glimpse  you  will  frequently 

rind, 
If  not  of  a  great,  of  a  fortunate  mind, 
Which  contrives  to  be  true  to  its  natural  loves 
In  a  world  of  back  offices,  ledgers,  and  stoves. 
When  his  heart  breaks  away  from  the  brokers 

and  banks, 
And   kneels  in  its  own  private  shrine  to  give 

thanks, 
There's  a  genial  manliness  in  him  that  earns 
Our    sincerest    respect    (read,   for    instance,   his 

.     'Burns'), 
And  we  can't  but  regret  —  seek   excuse  where 

we  may  — 
That  so  much  of  a  man  has  been  peddled  away." 

The  richer  currents  of  that  intellectual 
life  which  Halleck  did  so  much  to  quicken 
in  this  country,  and  also  of  that  commercial 
life  which  overwhelmed  and  obscured  his 
genius,  brought  rejuvenation  to  the  heart 
of  Guilford  village.  For  the  social  circu- 
lation revolved  around  and  through  the 
Green,  and  the  Green  was,  about  1810, 
the  very  token  of  death  and  desolation. 
Gut  by  cross-roads,  and  marred  by  un- 
kempt cemeteries,  it  was  the  daily  lounging- 
pL  ( ':  of  the  village  herds,  and  "at  night, 
when  the  sun  set,  the  cows  lowed,  the  geese 
screeched,  and  the  swine  lay  off  in  sonorous 
sleep.  Smartweed  and  milkweed  had  their 
rights  there,  and  the  scraggy  sides  of  pop- 
lars  and  willows  were  polished  by  the 
scrawny  hides  of  itching  cattle.  The  gouty 
land  rose  up  in  humps  and  knolls,  and  the 
water,  oozing  out,  formed  natural  cisterns, 
partly  drained  off  by  those  camp  followers, 
the  hogs  and  cows.  At  the  upper  end 
Stood  the  already  aged  Town  House,  and 


the  academy l  where  Mistress  Halleck,  the 
poet's  mother,  once  wielded  the  ferule." 
There  was  the  whipping-post,  too,  for 
larger  children.  The  First  Church  edifice, 
built  in  1 712,  the  successor  of  the  earliest 
stone  structure,  reared  in  air  its  steeple, 
bell,  and  clock,  all  three  dating  from  1726, 
or  thereabouts.  The  clock  was  the  con- 
tribution of  Ebenezer  Parmelee,  a  Guilford 
mechanic ;  and  Guilford  wants  to  think  it 
"  the  oldest  town  clock  in  New  England, 
if  not  in  the  country." 2  To  the  eastward, 
behind  its  guard  of  poplars  and  amid  its 
company  of  gravestones,  stood  the  wooden 
Episcopal  Church,  dating  from  the  days 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

Down  into  these  old  bottles  came  the 
new  wine  of  the  generation  of  the  steam- 
boat, railway,  and  telegraph ;  and  the  old 
bottles  vanished.  The  cemeteries  were 
first  disused  and  then  removed.  Between 
1824  and  1830,  the  ponds,  the  hillocks, 
the  roads,  and  swine  disappeared.  Elms 
replaced  the  poplars.  In  the  latter  year 
the  First  Church  departed,  too,  and  a  new 
structure  faced  the  Green  upon  the  north. 
On  the  new  steeple  the  cherished  ancient 
clock  still  lifts  up  its  hands  to  show  the 
flight  of  time,  though  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  if  those  hands  tell  the  truth,  time 
creeps  more  often  than  it  flies.  But  this 
is  treason.  If  any  town  clock  among  us 
has  a  better  right  than  this  one  of  Guilford 
to  take  its  ease,  let  it  hold  up  its  hands 
forthwith,  or  forever  after  hold  its  peace. 

In  the  same  year  of  1830,  the  Academy 
and  the  antediluvian  Town  Hall  were 
whisked  away  to  the  rear  of  the  new  First 
Church,  where  they  still  stand ;  and  eight 
years  later  the  Episcopal  Church,  last  of 
all,  took  up  its  line  of  march  from  the 
Green,  and  left  it  to  the  trees  and  birds 
and  children.  More  and  more  fit  for  the 
beautiful  occupancy  of  tree  and  bird  and 
child  the  Green  has  become  with  every 
year,  thanks,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  the 
loving  care  of  the  women  of  Guilford  rather 
than  of  the  men. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  years  after 
twenty-five  members  of  the  original  Guil- 

1  Dwight  says  that  four  schoolhouses  stood  on 
the  Green  in  1800. 

2  In  1 741  the  town-meeting  resolved  that 
Ebenezer  Parmelee  should  be  excused  from  serving 
in  any  town-office  so  long  as  he  would  take  care 
of  the  clock  "  which  is  sett  up  in  the  steeple  of  ye 
1st  Society." 
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ford  company  signed  a  Plantation  Covenant 
on  shipboard,  twenty-five  citizens  of  mod- 
ern Guilford  signed  a  covenant  to  contribute 
one  dollar  apiece,  in  order  that  the  grass 
upon  the  Green  might  be  removed  by  the 
merry  haymaker  with  his  scythe,  and  not 
by  the  vagrant  cow.  The  heart  of  Guil- 
ford is  now  free  and  clean,  an  enticing 
realm  of  summer  verdure  and  foliage. 
Along  its  leafy  avenues  the  eye  roves,  to 
rest  upon  the  motionless  soldier's  figure  at 
the  distant  centre,  mute,  yet  eloquent  of  a 
highest  duty  nobly  done.  Around  these 
fair  embodiments  of  the  good  and  the 
beautiful,  four  churches,  framed  amidst  in- 
terlacing branches  of  the  elms,  bear  witness 
to  eternal  truth. 

The  Guilford  Renaissance  not  only  swept 
the  old  Academy  from  the  Green  :  it  also 
revived  the  ambitions  of  1654-9.  The 
liberality  of  the  Griffing  family  erected  un- 
der "  Ephraim's  Rocks  "  a  new  academy, 
called  the  Guilford  Institute,  endowed  and 
incorporated  in  1854,  "for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  school  in 
said  Guilford  of  a  higher  order  than  the 
district  or  common  school."  The  deed 
given  by  the  donor,  Mrs.  Griffing,  to  the 
trustees  bears  curious  witness  to  the  Guil- 
ford sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  old  "  estab- 
lished order":  "My  wish  is  that  they 
{i.e.  the  trustees]  should  be  of  the  de- 
nomination to  which  I  belong,  to  wit,  of 
the  Congregational  order  and  of  that  class 
designated  and  known  at  the  present  day 
as  Orthodox  or  Trinitarian,  of  which  the 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Guilford  shall 
always  be  one,  should  he  hold  such  relig- 
ious views  or  belief."  The  Guilford  In- 
stitute, thus  sponsored  by  the  church  of 
Whitfield,  has  proved  in  every  way  worthy 
of  its  high  calling  and  of  its  august  lineage. 

Here  was  formed  the  Clionian  Society 
among  the  promising  youth  of  the  town, 
and  here  was  issued  The  Clionian  Banner, 
Guilford's  first  paper.  Here  came  the 
Murray  brothers,  Chauncy  and  William 
H.  H. ;  and  any  number  of  middle-aged 
Guilford  folks  will  relate  tales  of  "Bill" 
Murray's  youthful  exploits.  Within  the 
one-hundred-and-fifty-year-old  ruin  of  a 
town  house  the  Clionian  Society  held  its 
Friday  night  sessions,  and  here  the  Mur- 
ray imagination  learned  to  use  its  mighty 
wings.  # 

"Up  the  rickety  stairway  came  young  men  and 
maidens  and  '  papered '    the  rude   chamber  with 


smiles  and  cheers;  and  small  boys,  kept  in  train- 
ing for  the  perpetuation  of  the  institution,  dangled 
their  legs  from  the  high,  hard  benches.  .  .  .  To 
find  its  own  rummaging  boys  growing  up  into  ora- 
tors and  poets  delighted  the  village;  and  when  a 
youth  familiarly  observed  conducting  the  family 
hay-cart  and  exhorting  the  family  oxen,  stepped 
under  the  Clionian  chandelier  and  drew  out  his 
kerchief  and  his  oration  neatly  tied  with  a  ribbon, 
it  was  a  sight  at  which  the  town  '  rose  '  in  the 
dust  kicked  up  by  the  gallery  gods."  x 

The  dynastic  rule  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  has  not  been  allowed  to 
flourish  unchallenged.  Halleck  may  well 
have  had  his  native  town  in  mind  when  he 
described  Connecticut  as  a  land 

"...  where  none   kneel  save  when  to   Heaven 
they  pray, 
Nor  even  then  unless  in  their  own  way." 

At  the  expiration  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, ecclesiastical  differences  in  the  "estab- 
lished order"  were  mostly  forgotten  and 
forgiven,  and  the  Puritan  and  Episcopal 
churches  virtually  divided  the  village  be- 
tween them.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century,  Baptist,2  Methodist;3  and 
Roman  Catholic4  established  themselves, 
at  the  inevitable  cost  of  some  individual 
resentment  against  the  unassailable  pres- 
tige of  the  ancient  organization.5  Congre- 
gational Guilford  marched  on  unheeding. 
But  when  the  proposition  of  freedom  for 
the  slave  engaged  the  energies  of  the 
independent  Guilford  mind,  the  Puritan 
spirit  and  fiery  fervor  were  fully  aroused. 
The  pillars  of  the  "established  order" 
rocked  violently  together,  and  the  vener- 
able temple  was  rent  in  twain.  Even  the 
Bunsbys  felt  the  elemental  commotion  and 
the  tongues  of  inspiration  resting  on  their 
heads.  "  Brethren,"  said  one  individual 
at  the  close  of  a  long  and  wearisome  wran- 
gle, "  I  hoped  we  could  agree  in  this  mat- 
ter, but,  if  we  can't,  why,  then  we  can't." 
With  this,  his  first  and  last  utterance,  he 
forever  held  his  peace. 

All  Guilford  will  now  be  glad  to  remem- 

1  H.  P.  Robinson. 

2  1808.  s   1837-8.  4   1854. 

5  Some  little  remembrance  of  this  sort  occa- 
sioned a  ludicrous  incident  at  the  recent  quarter- 
millennial  celebration.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Methodist  minister,  undoubtedly  somewhat  wearied 
by  the  iteration  of  the  names  of  Whitfield,  Eliot, 
Ruggles,  Baldwin,  et  al.,  and  by  the  seeming  his- 
torical omnipresence  of  the  Pilgrim  church,  began 
his  prayer  with  these  words  of  comfort :  "  O  Lord, 
there  hasn't  been  much  said  here  about  us  Metho- 
dists, but,  O  Lord,  Thou  knowest." 
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ber  that  at  a  time  when  the  citizens  of 
Canterbury  were  filling  Miss  Crandall's 
well  with  filth,  and  when  the  proposal  to 
establish  a  negro  school  in  New  Haven 
turned  a  city  meeting  into  a  crazy  mob, 
there  were  some  righteous  men  in  Guilford 
who  dared  to  speak  and  work  for  the 
liberty  of  the  oppressed,  and  who  would 
not  be  silent.  It  is  believed  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hawley,  father  of  Senator  Hawley, 
delivered  the  first  abolitionist  address  in 
Guilford,1  at  a  date  now  unknown.  By 
1840  a  large  minority  of  the  First  Church 
were  pronounced  anti-slavery  advocates. 
The  pastor  himself,  the  Rev.  Aaron  Dutton 
(1806-1842)  was  in  sympathy  with  their 
views,  although  the  Southern  temperature 
in  certain  influential  and  wealthy  families 
prevented  him  from  openly  taking  sides, 
except  by  including  "  all  who  are  op- 
pressed "  in  his  public  petitions.  But  even 
this  was  too  much,  and,  in  1842,  Mr.  Dut- 
ton had  to  go.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  same  pro-slavery  parishioners,  the 
majority  of  the  brethren  kept  the  mouth 
of  the  church  shut  and  sealed  upon  the 
question  which  their  neighbors  were  most 
anxious  to  discuss  both  as  citizens  and  as 
Christians.  This  gagging  of  pulpit  and 
pew  alike  was  only  the  common  practice 
of  our  Northern  churches  —  may  God  for- 
give us  for  it  !  —  but  the  resolute  Guilford 
farmers  would  not  be  coerced.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  members  (nearly 
half)  of  the  First  Church  seceded  in  the 
cause  of  anti-slavery  and  of  free  speech, 
and  established,  Nov.  23,  1843,  the  Third 
Congregational  Church  in  Guilford,  a 
church  that  did  not  shrink  from  the  name 
of  "  Abolition  "  Church.  Inasmuch  as 
within  twenty  years  the  First  Church  and 
its  outspoken  daughter  were  ranged  side 
by  side  and  heart  by  heart  in  the  war  for 
the  Union,  it  would  seem  as  though  all  the 

1  I  follow  here  the  able  discourse  preached  upon 
the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Third  Congregational  Church  in  Guilford  by  the 
present  pastor,  Rev.  G.  W.  Banks. 


old  causes  of  bitterness  should  have  been 
buried  in  the  graves  of  the  sixty-two  sol- 
diers who  form  Guilford's  Roll  of  Honor.1 
The  " Abolition"  Church  could  afford  to 
be  magnanimous,  since  its  cause  triumphed 
so  gloriously.  Old  things  have  passed 
away,  all  things  ought  to  have  been  made: 
new.  Ecclesiastical  differences  are  as  te- 
nacious of  existence  as  the  Guilford  Town 
House,  and  difference  and  Town  House 
both  survive,  though  both  are  out  of  date. 
The  next  Guilford  renaissance  should  sweep 
them  both  away. 

For  Guilford's  spirit  contains  the  promise 
yet  of  many  renewals.  The  old  town  is 
healthy  at  the  core.  Its  ancient  families 
are  neither  extinct  nor  in  the  West.  Gov- 
ernor Leete,  William  Chittenden,  Dr.  Ros- 
siter,  and  the  rest  still  walk  the  streets.. 
Let  those  who  dream  of  an  Irish  or  a 
French-Canadian  New  England  refresh 
their  souls  by  seeking  out  the  still  unblem- 
ished springs  of  Yankee  power  in  towns 
like  Guilford,  where  the  factory  and  the 
railway  are  not  the  only  means  of  life. 
From  the  unbounded  receptivity,  the  keen 
criticism,  the  elusive  humor,  the  cautious, 
judgment,  the  stubborn  determination,  and 
the  homely  economy  of  their  country  cous- 
ins they  will  learn  more  about  the  inde- 
structibility of  English  supremacy  than 
from  many  volumes  of  statistics.  Admira- 
tion will  succeed  to  knowledge,  and  if  they 
unwisely  or  unavoidably  stray  back  again 
to  the  unquiet  urban  life,  they  will  find 
themselves  repeating,  as  I  do,  the  affec- 
tionate phrase  of  Abraham  Bradley's  old- 
fashioned  Muse  :  — 

"  Yet  oft  I  think  of  Guilford  with  delight, 
And  feel  full  halfway  there  while  this  I  write."' 

1  Guilford  and  its  descendant,  Madison,  to- 
gether sent  433  soldiers  into  the  army  and  incurred 
public  debts  amounting  to  about  $30,000  in  the 
same  cause.  In  this  connection  also  it  may  be 
remembered  that  Daniel  Hand,  the  wealthy  pro- 
moter of  religious  and  educational  work  among 
the  negroes,  belongs  to  both  Guilford  and  Madi- 
son. 


AN    OLD,   OLD-FASHIONED    FLOWER. 

By  Julia  Anna  Wolcott. 

To  J.  G.  W. 

With  gift  of  blossoms  sweet  and  gay, 
Dear  Poet,  I  would  mark  the  day 

When. you  were  sent  the  earth  to  cheer; 
Yet  feel  who  dwells  near  Nature's  heart 
The  flowers  that  bloom  through  human  art, 

Than  those  God-given,  would  hold  less  dear. 

But  when  without  I  turn  my  eye, 
The  naked  branches  'gainst  the  sky, 

And  fallen  leaves  that  heap  the  ground, 
Tell  me  that  in  no  sheltered  nook 
By  woodland  path,  or  meadow  brook, 

Is  there  one  blossom  to  be  found. 

And  vainly  too,  within  my  mind, 

I  look  some  flower  of  thought  to  find 

So  newly  bright,  so  freshly  sweet, 
That  each  word-petal  seems  to  bear 
A  message  rich,  and  fine,  and  rare  — 

An  offering  for  a  Poet  meet : 

So  send  I  —  I've  naught  else  —  a  flower 
That  blooms  as  free  when  field  and  bower 

No  longer  bee  and  blossom  know, 
As  when,  to  tunes  the  blithe  birds  sing, 
'Mong  troops  of  flowers  that  dance  and  swing, 

The  summer  breezes  come  and  go. 

An  old,  old-fashioned  flower  whose  seed 
The  Angels  —  'tis  their  sweetest  deed  — 

Once  scattered  earthward  from  above  ; 
And  rooting  in  men's  hearts  it  grew, 
And  blossoms  still,  the  whole  year  through, — 

The  old,  old-fashioned  flower  of  Love. 
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UPPOSE  a  learned  man  should  go 
into  a  wealthy  neighborhood  and 
put  up  a  sign  '  Doctor  of  Chil- 
dren's Reading  ' ;  suppose  that  he  should 
be  called  into  service  to  prescribe  a  book 
every  time  Betty  became  sentimental, 
Harry  dishonorable,  Kate  slothful,  or  Nancy 
angry ;  suppose  he  should  succeed  so  well 
that  a  large  professional  corps  of  such 
doctors  should  find  employment ;  —  what 
would  come  of  it?" 

I  was  reading  from  a  recent  number  of 
one  of  the  magazines,  about  "  A  New  Pro- 
fessorship." 

"  If  a  book,  like  a  dose  of  oil,  or  a  liver 
pill,  could  be  taken  at  a  gulp,"  said  my 
smiling  auditor,  "  or  if  in  each  specific 
case  a  book  could  be  found  whose  value 
lay  entirely  within  its  own  covers  and  not 
in  its  relation  to  other  books  and  in  the 
study  and  discussion  of  its  subject-matter, 
it  might  do." 

"  Highly  gifted  but  unemployed  people," 
such  as  our  author  speaks  of,  are,  no  doubt, 
very  numerous.  The  head  official  of  any 
large  public  institution  can  cite  a  great 
number  of  instances  where  highly  gifted 
people  who  have  never  done  anything  are 
willing  to  accept  offices  which  pay  well, 
but  require  neither  past  experience  nor 
future  hard  work.  But  it  is  a  hard  and 
simple  fact  that  such  people  have  not,  and 
cannot  have,  "the  judgment  necessary  to 
choose  wisely  what  children  should  read." 
To  do  that  requires  years  of  hard  labor 
such  as  the  "  unemployed"  have  never 
had,  years  of  contact  with  and  close  study 
of  the  minds  of  children,  years  of  read- 
ing and  experiment ;  and  it  requires  a 
knowledge  of  the  philosophy  underlying 
the  relation  of  reading  to  a  child's  growth, 
its  organic  relation  to  the  whole  of  the 
child's  life,  and  not  to  one  mood  of  its  life. 

I  will  not  deny  the  medicinal  value  of 
reading  for  children,  nor  that  the  science  is 
one  requiring  the  skill  of  a  specialist,  nor 
will  1  deny  that  there  are  few  competent 
"  professors  "  in  that  line.  Even  the  school 
superintendent,  who  is  supposed  to  know 
the  most  about  it,  is  very  humble  in  his 
pretensions  to  a  scientific  knowledge  of 


what  particular  piece  of  reading  is  best 
adapted  to  each  condition  of  the  child. 
As  in  music  he  cannot  tell  one  note  from 
another,  and  must  rely  on  the  teacher  to 
adapt  music  to  the  pupil ;  and  as  in  draw- 
ing he  must  show  good  results  through  the 
teacher,  whether  or  not  he  know  a  good 
picture  from  a  poor  one  or  a  perspective 
drawing  from  an  ornamental  design ;  so  in 
reading  must  he  take  the  opinion  of  the 
teacher  and  the  result  of  the  teacher's 
experiments. 

In  music  and  drawing  he  is  assisted  by 
specialists  who  educate  the  teachers  and 
direct  their  work,  and  through  whose  con- 
clusions he  can  arrive  at  a  correct  phi- 
losophy of  these  and  their  relation  to  the 
child's  education.  But  in  reading  he  is 
entirely  at  sea,  and  no  one  acknowledges 
it  with  more  candor  than  himself.  With- 
out experimental  knowledge  in  primary 
and  often  in  grammar  grades,  relying  on 
the  experiments  of  inexperienced  young 
teachers,  themselves  unacquainted  with  the 
laws  of  psychology,  overtaxed  with  the 
details  of  office  duties,  and  above  all 
hemmed  in  by  precedents  and  estab- 
lished errors,  a  superintendent  thoroughly 
grounded  in  this  subtle  science  would 
indeed  be  a  marvel.  If  teachers  were 
directed  in  reading,  as  they  are  in  music 
and  drawing,  to  teach  the  branch  as  if  it 
were  the  science  which  it  is,  then  would 
reading  become  to  the  child  what  drawing 
is  to  the  young  artist  and  what  music  is  to 
the  young  composer.  And  here  is  where 
our  "new  professor"  belongs,  the  new 
professor  whom  our  friend,  with  more  intui- 
tion than  is  given  to  the  mass  of  humanity, 
has  assigned  to  the  office  of  a  physician, 
—  the  medicinal  value  of  reading  being 
regarded  by  him  as  its  chief  value,  the 
momentary  expedient  to  ward  off  some- 
thing worse  being  the  point  of  considera- 
tion rather  than  the  constructive  power  to 
lead  on  to  something  better. 

The  question  of  children's  reading  is, 
to  a  vastly  greater  extent  than  most  im- 
agine, in  its  relation  to  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  families,  a  question  altogether  of  the 
schools.     It  is  what  is  done  for  children 
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in  the  schools  that  largely  determines 
whether  they  are  going  to  read  good  books 
or  whether  they  are  going  to  read  intelli- 
gently and  with  appetite  whatever  books 
they  do  read. 

The  motive  of  the  teacher  in  the  presen- 
tation of  reading  decides  her  choice  of 
material,  and  it  decides,  too,  whether  the 
reading  shall  prove  to  the  child  simply  a 
medicine  to  tide  over  from  one  disease  to 
another,  or  a  healthful  food  helping  his 
positive  growth.  Since  reading  has  come 
to  be  set  aside  in  favor  of  reading-books,  it 
has  almost  become  one  of  the  world's  lost 
facts  that  reading  came  into  being  as  an 
exposition  of  the  life  of  the  human  race, 
and  that  the  great  motive  in  putting  reading 
before  children  is  that  they  may  live  over 
rapidly  the  life  of  mankind,  that  the  wis- 
dom of  the  past,  and  the  folly  too,  may 
serve  as  a  guide  pointing  in  the  direction 
of  what  is  best  in  the  future.  When  the 
word-calling  motive  came  in,  when  pro- 
nouncing, defining  and  spelling  words  and 
building  sentences  gained  the  ascendency 
over  the  thought-getting  motive,  when  de- 
light in  oratorical  effects  took  the  place  of 
the  pleasures  of  contemplation,  it  was 
natural  that  the  philosophy  of  reading 
should  be  lost  to  sight. 

One  may  go  into  thousands  of  school- 
rooms in  the  cities,  towns,  and  even  rural 
districts  of  this  country,  to  listen  to  the 
reading,  with  substantially  the  following 
results.  He  will  be  introduced  to  a  prin- 
cipal by  a  superintendent  who  is  proud  of 
the  schools ;  he  is  sure  they  are  the  best 
in  all  the  country.  The  principal  is  proud 
of  his  particular  school ;  he  knows  of  no 
better  reading  in  any  other  school ;  he 
introduces  you  to  the  teachers  in  the  vari- 
ous rooms ;  and  you  sit  through  several 
reading  lessons.  Here  is  a  well-disciplined 
primary  room.  The  children  are  quiet ; 
those  at  the  desks  are  writing.  There  is 
a  class  of  twenty  children  on  the  floor. 
They  spell,  pronounce,  and  define  words, 
perhaps,  as  a  part  of  the  "word-getting" 
motive.  Then  they  open  their  books  and 
begin  to  read.     Here  is  the  lesson  :  — 

"PRACTICE   IN   RAPID    RECOGNITION. 

"  My  sled  is  lost.  Frank  likes  his  big  rabbit  the 
best.     Is  the  egg  broken? 

"  The  sun  has  set,  and  the  moon  is  up.  I  let  my 
cup  drop  into  the  well. 

"  Pick  up  the  pin,  and  stick  it  in  my  dress.  The 
fox  has  sharp  eyes." 


Some  of  the  children  "  read  well  "  ;  in 
other  words,  they  pronounce  correctly  and 
emphasize  the  right  phrases.  Others  are 
not  so  expert.  They  are  told  to  "  bring 
out  the  meaning."  Perhaps  they  are  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  "  meaning,"  until  they 
know  what  it  is,  and  where  to  "put  the 
stress,"  and  how  to  pronounce  correctly. 
To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  perhaps 
the  teacher  will  have  the  child  close  the 
book  and  reproduce  in  his  own  language 
the  thought  (  ?)  in  the  lesson.  This  is  not 
an  uncommon  method.  She  will  dismiss 
the  class  in  triumph ;  the  principal  will 
commend  her ;  the  superintendent  will 
congratulate  himself  once  more  on  having 
so  live  a  teacher  and  schools  in  such  good 
condition.  But  being  a  fellow  of  the  craft, 
with  an  eye  to  bottom  principles,  the  vis- 
itor turns  to  ask  the  teacher  what  motive 
she  had  in  giving  the  lesson.  She,  referring 
to  the  heading  of  the  lesson,  "  Rapid 
Recognition"  (of  words),  would,  in  a 
hundred  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  reply 
that  her  motive  was  to  have  the  child  read 
distinctly,  pronounce  correctly,  spell,  de- 
fine, emphasize  properly.  Like  the  beauty 
which  is  only  "  skin-deep,"  her  motive  is 
only  "word-deep."  Indeed,  she  had  no 
conscious  motive  until  questioned.  The 
lesson  itself  is  worse  than  motiveless. 

This,  I  say,  is  a  type  of  the  reading  in 
thousands  of  schools  all  over  our  country. 
And  there  are  educators  who  bring  ar- 
guments to  show  that  the  word-getting 
motive  is  sufficient,  that  a  child  need  but 
learn  the  symbol,  need  but  learn  to  recog- 
nize the  printed  word,  and  he  will  go  on 
and  do  the  rest  for  himself.  I  have  fol- 
lowed up  this  educational  delusion  for 
twenty  years  to  find  out  whether  the  word- 
getting  is  all-sufficient,  whether  "  going 
through"  half  a  dozen  "readers"  secures 
to  the  child  the  best  thought  in  the  printed 
page,  whether  it  ushers  him  into  indepen- 
dent thinking,  whether  he  utilizes  the 
word-getting  accomplishment  toward  after- 
growth, mental  or  moral.  I  have  taken 
my  illustration  from  the  primary  class.  I 
could  go  on  through  every  class  and  show- 
in  all  the  prevalence  of  the  vicious  system. 

Professor  Swing  says  :  "  A  man  may  be 
a  fool  in  many  languages.  He  may  say 
'  yellow  dog '  in  twenty  different  tongues, 
and  yet  he  has  said  nothing  but  '  yellow 
dog.'  "  It  is  equally  true  that  a  man  may 
be  a  fool  in   one  language ;  he   may  say 
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"yellow  dog"  in  English,  and  yet  he  has 
said  nothing  but  "  yellow  dog."  The  word- 
getting  motive  in  reading  in  any  language 
does  little  more  for  a  person  than  make 
him  a  fool  in  that  language.  There  is  in 
it  no  uplift  for  the  head  and  heart. 

In  contrast  with  this  motiveless  reading 
let  me  exhibit  certain  "  plans  for  reading 
lessons,"  plans  which  have  been  success- 
folly  carried  out.  A  young  teacher  in  the 
lowest  primary  grade,  —  and  with  this  I 
wish  to  begin,  —  whose  "  plan  "  says  that 
her  "  motive  in  giving  this  lesson  is  to  cul- 
tivate the  imagination  of  the  child,  make 
him  acquainted  with  permanent  literature, 
and  present  for  his  reflection  a  picture  of 
contentment,"  selects  a  study  from  Horace 
and  from  zEsop,  "  The  country  mouse  and 
the  city  mouse."  The  children  have  been 
studying  real  mice ;  they  have  had  a  nest 
of  the  little  creatures  to  observe,  and  have 
been  "  writing  little  stories  "  about  them  on 
the  blackboard,  giving  their  own  observa- 
tions. Perhaps  they  have  never  seen  the 
words  until  placed  in  script  before  them. 
The  word  is  naturally  associated  with  the 
object,  and  the  word-getting  is  the  small- 
est motive  that  comes  into  the  lesson,  in- 
stead of  being  the  end  and  aim  of  the  lesson. 
Now  the  teacher  seeks  to  throw  a  garb  of 
poetry,  of  history,  of  moral  beauty  around 
the  otherwise  physical  interest  of  the  les- 
son, and  she  appeals  to  the  classics.  What 
points  has  she  made  that  the  word-getting 
system  never  dreamed  of?  Many.  She 
has  added  to  the  three  motives  given  in 
her  plan  all  the  motives  in  the  word-get- 
ting system  ;  she  has  led  her  pupil  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  thought  of  another  people 
in  another  age  ;  she  has  introduced  the 
child  to  three  periods  of  the  world's  his- 
tory,—  our  own  times,  the  time  of  Horace, 
and  the  age  of  vEsop  ;  she  has  shown  the 
child  the  growth  of  a  thought ;  and  she 
has  presented  a  moral  problem  for  his 
consideration. 

Another  "plan,"  from  a  young  teacher 
of  fine  literary  taste,  shows  that  she  has 
been  teaching  germination,  in  botany.  She 
will  follow  it  by  the  myth  of  Proserpine, 
the  story  of  Anemone  from  Ovid,  the 
Sleeping  Beauty  from  the  early  German 
stories,  and  the  stories  of  the  Five  Peas 
from  Hans  Andersen.  She  gives  as  her 
motives,  first,  "to  show  how  the  world's 
thought  has  progressed  through  the  ages  "  ; 
second,  "to  advance  the  study  of  botany"  ; 


third,  "  to  lead  the  child  to  discover  the 
moral  points  in  the  stories."  All  this  she 
carried  out  in  her  teaching,  and  more  that 
she  was  not  conscious  of. 

Another  young  teacher,  doing  work  in 
much  the  same  line  of  literature,  gives  as 
her  motives  :  "  I  wish  to  train  the  children 
to  recognize  a  gradual  growth  from  ancient 
to  modern  thought,  to  present  the  poeti- 
cal side  of  nature,  to  give  broad  ideas  of 
human  progress,  and  encourage  research 
by  an  interest  aroused  through  the  stories  ; 
at  the  same  time,  incidentally,  giving  in- 
sight into  the  life  and  habits  of  ancient 
peoples." 

Another  "  plan  "  reads  :  "  I  teach  this 
lesson  to  cultivate  a  consideration  of  ethi- 
cal phases  of  history  and  stimulate  a  taste 
for  good  reading  "  ;  and  another  :  "  My 
motive  is  to  show  the  growth  of  thought 
in  the  world  by  comparing  the  myth- 
maker's  thought  of  spring  with  the  idea 
of  spring  at  the  present  day  ■  to  lead  the 
pupils  to  see  that  in  all  ages  people  have 
sought  after  the  truth,  and  so  awaken  in 
them  a  love  for  all  mankind."  Here  the 
teacher  has  touched  the  keynote  of  the 
philosophy  of  children's  reading,  the  mo- 
tive which  recognizes  the  relation  of  read- 
ing to  the  child's  character,  the  up-building 
relation  instead  of  the  medicinal  relation. 
"  Morality  is  a  matter  of  slow  growth," 
says  Herbert  Spencer ;  and  it  is  not  the 
book  which  puts  a  child  into  a  spasmodic 
sympathy  with  the  good  which  develops 
his  morality,  but  the  line  of  books  or  top- 
ics which  leads  him  to  live  in  conscious 
recognition  of  the  progress  of  mankind  and 
a  continuous  desire  to  further  that  progress. 

A  teacher  in  an  upper  grammar  grade 
has  been  reading  with  the  children  Church's 
Stories  from  Livy,  to  get  an  outline  knowl- 
edge of  the  events  leading  up  to  Caesar, 
after  which  he  plans  to  read  Shakespeare's 
Julius  Ccesar  with  them.  His  plan  reads  : 
"  I  teach  this  drama  to  lead  my  pupils  to 
appreciate  good  literature  ;  to  lead  them 
to  weigh  human  nature  and  search  for  the 
motives  which  have  moved  mankind;  to 
show  them  the  connection  between  one 
age  and  another  by  applying  these  prin- 
ciples to  the  study  of  the  history  of  our 
own  country  ;  to  inculcate  patriotism,  with- 
out superimposing  it ;  and  incidentally 
to  familiarize  them  with  common  words, 
phrases,  and  allusions."  A  teacher  in  a 
lower  grammar  grade  writes  :   "  My  gen- 
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eral  subject  is  American  Literature  *  my 
special  subject  the  Hiawatha  of  Long- 
fellow. The  children  will  have  for  their 
next  lesson  a  continuation  of  the  subject 
already  begun  —  Canto  II.,  '  The  Four 
Winds.'  They  will  compare  Longfellow's 
legend  of  the  winds  with  Homer's  and 
Virgil's,  so  that  they  may  group  three 
great  writers  with  three  great  ages."  This 
teacher  proceeds  to  give  as  motives  :  "  to 
arouse  the  imagination  of  the  child  so  that 
he  may  find  in  nature  that  which  is  per- 
sonified in  the  poem  ;  to  develop  morality 
through  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature  ;  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  fine  litera- 
ture." Among  other  motives  which  I  find 
in  these  teachers'  plans,  —  for  I  am  copy- 
ing them  from  original  manuscripts  which 
represent  faithful  and  successful  work, — 
are  :  "  to  give  my  pupils  a  vivid  picture  of 
those  times  "  ;  "  to  make  the  child's  life 
endurable  "  ;  "to  lead  the  child  to  distin- 
guish between  truth  and  superstition "  ; 
"  to  teach  the  Infinite  care  and  protection 
through  man's  humanity  to  man "  (this 
lesson,  Whittier's  Three  Bells)  ;  "  to 
strengthen  the  child's  memory  by  teach- 
ing him  to  group  his  facts  "  ;  "to  teach 
the  child  to  see  the  characters  of  different 
peoples  through  their  literatures "  ;  "  to 
teach  the  child  to  sympathize  with  begin- 
nings in  good  directions  "  ;  "  to  lead  the 
child  by  means  of  pictures  to  discover  the 


laws  of  art,  and  then  the  laws  of  literary 
art,  —  to  enable  him  to  apply  them  so 
that  he  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  worth 
of  a  literary  production  "  ;  "  to  lead  the 
children  to  see  a  climax  in  history  "  ;  "  to 
show  how  geographical  conditions  produce 
certain  effects  in  thought";  "to  present 
a  problem  in  justice." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  young 
people  employed  in  giving  these  lessons 
have  not  come  to  their  conclusions  through 
the  word-getting  system,  nor  have  they 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  reading  through 
the  word-calling  method,  nor  have  they 
had  a  "new  professor"  to  "administer" 
reading  to  them  when  "  slothful,  senti- 
mental, angry,  or  dishonorable."  I  think 
that  children  learning  to  read  so  will  never 
find  reading  a  burden,  and  never  need  to 
take  it  as  a  medicine. 

Our  friend  must  not  be  discouraged. 
As  he  studies  more  and  more  into  the 
philosophy  of  the  "  new  profession,"  he 
will  call  for  reform  with  a  voice  ever  more 
and  more  urgent,  directed  alike  to  families 
and  to  the  schools,  and  he  will  find  many 
teachers  at  least  ready  for  the  change ; 
for  there  is  nothing  more  deadening  to  a 
teacher's  sensibilities,  more  corrupting  to 
her  own  thought,  more  destructive  of  her 
powers,  than  the  work  of  imposing  on 
young  children,  through  a  motiveless 
method,  a  poor,  low  quality  of  thought. 
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By  Julie  M.  Lippmann. 

When  fate  doth  frown  and  friends  be  few ; 
When  winds  blow  chill  and  storms  do  stew 
When  skies  be  black  instead  of  blue  : 
Then  bid  remembrance  —  tricksy  shrew  — 
Come  sup  a  stoup  of  wine  with  you. 

Tis  fine,  this  wine 

That  she  doth  brew  ; 
It  hath  sweet  taste  and  rosy  hue. 

But  let  the  world  wag  well ;  your  skies 
Be  blue  as  are  a  wench's  eyes ; 
Let  frowning  fate  smile  kindly-wise, 
And  enemies  feign  friends'  disguise  : 
Remembrance'  cup  you  then  despise. 

Alack  !  'tis  black,  — 

Regret  and  sighs 
Like  bubbles  to  its  brim  uprise. 
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By  Clinton  Scollard. 


And  with  a  myriad  glancing  amber  fires 
Gladdened  the  rippling  Rhine. 

Foamed  the  green  water  round  our  cleaving 
prow 
As   on  the  morn  when  Argo   sailed  from 
Greece, 
With  godlike  Jason,  faithful  to  his  vow 
To  find  the  Golden  Fleece. 

Seaward  long  barques  went  swiftly  journeying,, 
Weighted  with  wealth  of  traffic  for  far 
shores  ; 

And  skiffs  swept  by  like  birds  of  buoyant  wing, 
And  boats  with  idle  oars. 

Clad  in  gay  panoply  of  leaf  and  flower, 
Fair  hills    uprose    in   graceful,   glade-cleft 
swells, 

Until  we  saw  in  castled  splendor  tower 
The  heights  of  Drachenfels. 

And  so  while  morning  broadened,  and  the  day 
Grew  white  with  noontide  heat,  we  glided 
on ; 

And  still  above  our  mountain-compassed  way 
The  regal  sun  outshone. 

Ere  all  the  hours  of  afternoon  were  told, 
We  passed  the   mighty  Rhinefels'  ruined 
walls, 


'HE  sun  rose  high  above  the   i 

double  spires 
That  at  their  feet  see  calm 

Cologne  recline, 
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Saw    Falkenburg's   stern   turrets   gray    and 
old, 
And  Sonnach's  stately  halls. 

And  then,  as  rays  of  damask  rent  the  west, 
Where  Bingen's  chimneys  meet  the  Ger- 
man skies, 

We  saw  above  the  river's  darkening  breast 
The  lonely  Mouse-tower  rise. 

Dusk  spread  her  purple    pinions.     Vague 
and  dim 
The  landscape  slumbered  in  a  hush  pro- 
found ; 
And  o'er  the  hill-tops  at  the  horizon's  rim, 
The  moon  peeped,  clear  and  round. 

And  like  a  dream  of  some  Arabian  night, 
On  up  the  path  the  lucent  moonbeams 
made, 

We  sailed  into  a  lustrous  land  of  light 
Out  of  a  land  of  shade. 

From  dawn  till  darkness  seemed  the  hours 
divine  ; 
And  haloed  now  by  memory's  charmed 
haze, 
Forevermore  for  us  that  day  will  shine 
Among  life's  golden  days  ! 


.  "\  > 


The  Watch-Tower  of  Andernach. 
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By  Annie  Eliot. 


THE  early  twilight  of  the  winter  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  could 
not  pierce  into  the  further  corners  of 
the  low-raftered  room,  empty,  save  for  a 
high  bed  whose  lofty  tester  barely  found 
accommodation  beneath  the  roof,  a  deep, 
dark-colored  oaken  chest,  within  which  a 
Ginevra  might  have  wept  unheard,  and  the 
slight  figure  of  Devoted  Dudley.  Although 
the  windows  of  the  room  looked  to  the 
west,  where  the  sun  had  only  just  sunk 
beneath  the  horizon,  and  the  crimson 
streaks  were  but  beginning  to  fade  into 
dusky  purple,  the  pale  radiance  of  a  win- 
ter afternoon  had  nearly  vanished,  and  but 
one  or  two  feeble  rays  of  light  made  their 
labyrinthine  way  through  the  small  panes 
of  glass,  and  fell  upon  the  wondering  eyes 
and  startled  fingers,  hanging  in  breathless 
absorption  over  the  oaken  chest. 

The  lid  was  thrown  back,  and  there,  in 
shimmering  prominence,  were  touches  of 
gold  and  silver  thread  and  strange  brillian- 
cies of  foreign  stuffs.  From  Devoted's 
hands  fell  the  draperies  of  an  embroidered 
mantle,  and  deeper  in  the  gloom  gleamed 
a  hint  of  a  scarlet  petticoat.  A  delicate 
perfume  of  musk  floated  up  from  the  pro- 
tecting coverings  of  these  dainty  devices 
—  a  fragrance  strangely  at  variance  with 
the  cold,  unresponsive  atmosphere  of  the 
unused  bedchamber.  Devoted  Dudley 
gazed  with  a  tremor  of  emotion  such  as 
her  short  life  had  never  known  at  the 
treasures  laid  bare  by  the  lifted  oaken  lid. 
Had  she  read  the  Arabian  Nights  she 
would  have  thought  of  Aladdin's  cave ; 
had  her  mind  been  fed  on  modern 
romance  she  would  have  fancied  that 
she  had  found  the  lost  treasures  of  for- 
gotten queens.  Small  Puritan  maiden  as 
she  was,  with  no  experience  of  a  warmer, 
brighter,  more  sensuous  existence  than  that 
of  New  England,  she  recognized  that  this 
was  a  tangible  something  from  a  world 
which  only  now  and  then  sent  distant 
echoes  into  her  own,  a  world  of  which  she 
knew  only  that  it  was  to  be  deplored,  and 
yet,  and  yet  —  and  the  chill  of  the  room 
grew  full  of  apprehension  as  she  timidly 


shook  the  stiff  brocade  —  it  was  beautiful, 
surely,  alas  !  it  was  beautiful. 

Something  slipped  with  ringing,  metallic 
sound  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  chest. 
She  stooped  and  groped  among  the  strange 
fabrics,  the  very  touch  of  which  was  so 
different  from  her  own  warm  homespun 
and  linen  apron.  Her  little  cold  hands 
reached  something  which  tinkled  again  as 
she  drew  it  up.  It  was  something  of  silver 
workmanship,  tarnished,  it  is  true,  black- 
ened here  and  there,  but  silver  certainly, 
a  long  chainlike  thing  of  which  Devoted 
knew  not  distantly  the  use.  But,  destitute 
as  she  might  be  of  training  and  experience, 
feminine  intuition  was  as  strong  in  the 
heart  of  the  Puritan  girl  as  in  that  of  a 
court  coquette  across  the  water,  and  after 
a  moment's  hesitancy  she  clasped  the 
girdle  about  her  waist,  and  the  silver  links 
slipped  down  on  her  sad-colored  gown, 
making  a  band  of  incongruous  ornament 
across  its  plainness.  It  was  an  inspiration. 
With  a  sudden  impulse  she  ran  to  the  win- 
dow and  looked  out  over  the  barren  land- 
scape. Beyond  her  stretched  flat  lines  of 
forest,  broken  here  and  there  by  clear  spaces 
of  meadow.  In  the  distance  rose  that  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  a  New  England  land- 
scape, a  low  wooded  hill,  its  summit  of 
dark  green  firs  cutting  the  sky  like  the 
needle  of  an  etcher.  Over  all  lay  the 
mantle  of  the  unbroken  snow.  She  bent 
her  head  to  catch,  if  might  be,  the  sound 
of  her  father's  return.  He  would  come 
from  the  other  side,  where  the  wide  stretch 
of  the  frozen  Connecticut  lay  firm  and 
quiet  between  its  shores.  But  it  was  a 
silent  as  well  as  a  cold  and  empty  world 
that  she  looked  out  upon,  and  she  flew 
back  to  the  open  chest.  Quick  !  while 
there  were  yet  a  few  rays  of  light  and 
while  her  father  yet  delayed  with  other 
magistrates  of  the  little  settlement.  She 
seized  the  scarlet  petticoat,  and  dragging 
it  from  the  depths  of  the  chest,  laid  aside 
the  girdle,  and  threw  the  scarlet  stuff  over 
her  head.  The  stiff  farthingale  rustled,  and 
the  bodice  was  drawn  with  difficulty  three- 
quarters  around  the  childish  waist.     What 
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is  this  ?  thought  Devoted,  as  she  drew  forth 
an  imposing  erection.  But,  still  with  sud- 
den womanly  perception,  the  stately  ruff 
was  caught  about  her  neck.  Now,  quick 
with  the  girdle  !  and  again  its  flat  links  fell 
over  Devoted's  skirt,  in  accordance  now 
with  its  surroundings.  She  caught  her 
breath  with  excitement ;  she  knew  that 
such  delight  was  a  sin.  Had  she  not 
listened  to  sermons  enough  anent  the 
tiring  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  foolishness 
of  crisping-pins  ?  Possibly  the  Devil  him- 
self, no  vague  Principle  of  Evil  to  the  youth 
of  early  New  England,  was  even  now  rub- 
bing his  hands  at  the  sight  of  that  long- 
forgotten  ruff,  part  of  his  own  special 
livery  if  one  might  believe  all  one  heard  ! 
Was  not  something  moving  there  in  the 
deep  shadows  of  the  great  old-fashioned 
fireplace  ?  Devoted  paused,  with  her  hand 
on  her  heart.  Then,  with  a  touch  of  that 
inherited  and  atmospheric  good  sense, 
which  so  often  saved  our  forefathers  from 
fanaticism,  she  said  to  herself,  "  Methinks 
the  Devil  hath  enough  with  which  to 
employ  his  time  at  his  own  fireside,  not 
to  cumber  himself  at  a  chill  and  empty 
one  with  the  sins  of  my  committing,"  and 
looked  about  for  the  little  square  of  look- 
ing-glass which  hung  somewhere  on  the 
timbered  wall.  It  was  at  the  eastern  end, 
and  in  a  moment  Devoted  stood  before  it, 
peering  into  its  dusky  surface.  Alas  !  it 
was  too  late.  The  afterglow  was  too  som- 
bre to  reach  it,  and  with  disappointed  eyes 
she  leaned  forward  and  sought  in  vain  the 
reflection  of  her  quaintly  attired  figure. 
The  little  gilt-edged  mirror  gave  back 
nothing  but  a  shadowy  outline,  blurred  and 
indistinct.  Close  she  pressed,  and  caught 
just  a  hint  of  the  lofty  ruff.  There  was  a 
step  outside,  but  she  did  not  hear  it.  The 
latch  yielded  and  the  door  was  pushed 
back.     There  was  an  instant's  pause. 

"  Devoted  ! "  said  a  low  voice  with  an 
undertone  of  dismay. 

Quickly  she  turned  from  the  unrespon- 
sive mirror  and  faced  her  mother,  while 
the  confusion  of  ill-doing  crept  up  to  her 
eyelids.  Instinctively  she  grasped  the 
girdle  as  she  stood  waiting  the  blame  of 
discovery. 

u  Yes,  my  mother,"  she  answered.  Mis- 
tress Dudley  stood  silent  as  she  gazed  at 
the  little  figure.  Swift  words  of  reproach 
ro  e  to  her  lips,  but  sank  back  unsaid. 
Was  there  something  in  its  quaint  courtli- 


ness, dimly  seen  in  the  cold,  bare  room, 
that  brought,  like  a  wave,  repressed  memo- 
ries and  delights?  It  might  have  been  the 
personified  spirit  of  the  new  country  that 
stood  before  her  :  the  garments  of  fashion 
and  vanity  proved  ill-fitting  and  foreign  to 
the  speech  and  conduct  of  God-fearing 
citizens  ;  the  pathetic  glimpse  of  the  home- 
spun, here  and  there,  showing  through  the 
adornments  of  pleasure,  of  better  worth,, 
truly,  than  they,  yet  destitute  of  so  much 
that  makes  youth  a  delight ;  the  fair  girlish 
face,  with  serious  lips  and  eyelids  so  differ- 
ent from  the  laughing  coquetry  that  seemed 
fit  to  be  framed  in  these  dainty  accessories.. 
The  lips  of  Mistress  Dudley  trembled  a  lit- 
tle, good  Puritan  matron  as  she  was,  as  she 
said  gently :  — 

"And  where  found  you  these  fripperies  of 
another  and  a  worse  time,  my  daughter?  " 

"  In  the  chest,  mother,  the  chest  that 
has  stood  unopened  since  —  oh  !  since 
ever  I  can  remember,"  answered  Devoted, 
eagerly. 

"Yes,"  said  her  mother,  still  gently, 
"  and  should  have  stood  unopened  until 
the  memories  that  it  contains  should  never 
have  led  thee  to  such  unabashed  vanity  as 
that  I  have  found  thee  in." 

Devoted  looked  down,  and  the  tears 
came  into  her  eyes.  She  never  dreamed 
of  making  any  manner  of  excuse. 

"  Put  them  away  quickly,"  went  on  Mis- 
tress Dudley,  regaining  the  firmness  that 
the  sudden  sight  of  her  daughter  had  be- 
trayed. "  The  permission  that  you  should 
have  sought,  before  imprudently  searching 
into  unopened  boxes,  would  never  have 
been  accorded.  Now  let  it  be  as  if  it 
had  not  been  forestalled.  Put  away  these 
remnants  of  a  vain  and  giddy  world,  that 
hath  forgotten  its  Maker  and  persecuteth 
his  servants  and  crieth  Peace  and  Safety 
where  there  is  no  safety  !  It  is  not  for  thee 
and  me  to  waste  a  thought  on  them.  Then 
come  down  to  thy  supper ;  thy  father  will 
be  here  anon  and  will  ask  for  thee."  She 
waited  a  moment  and  her  voice  dropped 
from  the  ring  of  the  defender  of  the  faith. 
"  And  see  that  thou  trouble  not  his  ears 
with  the  tale  of  thy  discoveries.  He  would 
hold  it  treachery  in  the  soul  of  his  child,"  — 
and  slowly  the  slight  figure  of  Mistress 
Dudley  passed  down  the  steep  and  narrow- 
stair. 

The  latter  warning  was  not  needed. 
Devoted's  cheek  grew  a  little  pale,  albeit 
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she  was  no  coward,  as  she  thought  of  her 
father's  austere  face  had  he  found  her  mas- 
querading in  the  quiet  room.  Without  a 
word  she  slipped  out  of  the  creased  but 
brilliant  garments,  and  stood  again  in  her 
little,  short,  dark  gown,  with  the  thick  white 
stockings  and  solid  shoes  showing  beneath 
its  hem.  Hurriedly  she  laid  the  finery 
away  in  the  chest  where  it  had  so  long  been 
gathering  dust  in  undisturbed  repose.  As 
she  lifted  the  girdle  to  replace  that  also, 
her  heart  failed  her.  Not  without  a  further 
effort  could  she  relegate  that  daintily  sug- 
gestive thing  to  gloom  and  forgetfulness. 
She  would  beg  her  mother  to  let  her  keep 
that  where  she  might  now  and  then  see  it. 
Something  whispered  faintly  that  it  had 
not  been  all  anger  that  had  moved  her 
mother  at  sight  of  those  worse  than  foolish 
things.  Softly  she  closed  the  heavy  lid, 
and  left  the  room  again  to  its  bare  simpli- 
city. She  felt  as  she  stood  at  the  door  and 
looked  back  as  if  she  had  buried  something, 
—  something  frivolous  and  weak,  perhaps, 
but  fair  and  light-hearted,  after  all,  —  with 
only  the  tarnished  brightness  of  the  silver 
girdle,  where  it  lay  on  the  oaken  chest,  to 
mark  its  resting-place  in  an  unfriendly 
world. 

"  Mother,"  said  she,  as  she  entered  the 
living-room,  where  a  tremendous  fire  blazed 
in  the  wide  chimney-place,  which  could 
hold  logs  eight  feet  long,  and  whose  glare 
did  away  with  the  necessity  for  further 
light.  Her  mother,  sitting  a  little  in  the 
shadow,  looked  up  as  she  spoke. 

"  Mother,  may  I  not  keep  the  girdle  — 
just  the  girdle?"  pleaded  Devoted,  "  be- 
cause it  is  a  pretty  toy,  and  I  would  fain 
not  shut  it  away  as  if  it  were  to  blame." 

"  Nay,  my  child,"  said  Mistress  Dudley, 
firmly,  "  an  it  has  made  thee  stand  a-tip- 
toe  to  gaze  upon  thine  own  looks  as  I  but 
late  found  thee,  it  were  better  that  it  should 
be  thought  to  have  committed  a  misde- 
meanor." 

"  Methinks  it  were  sad  for  it  to  be  put 
away  into  the  darkness  when  it  has  had 
but  a  chance  to  see  the  light  once  again," 
urged  Devoted,  timidly. 

Mistress  Dudley  hesitated.  "  Thou  wert 
ever  a  child  of  strange  conceits,"  she  said. 

"And,  mother,  I  will  not  wear  it,  no, 
nor  even  hold  it  against  the  dark  color  of 
my  gown,"  went  on  Devoted.  "  It  shall 
be  only  that  it  remind  me  of  my  fault." 
The    food   of    theological    aptnesses   and 


arguments  had  been  early  assimilated  by 
the  sturdy  mind  of  little  Devoted. 

"It  seemeth  to  me  that  it  savoreth  some- 
what of  popery  to  have  an  outward  symbol 
of  one's  sinning  before  one's  eyes,"  said 
pretty  Mistress  Dudley,  somewhat  sternly. 
Poor  little  Devoted's  eyes  fell.  She  had 
pleaded  ill  indeed  if  she  had  suggested 
popery  to  her  mother's  mind.  Perhaps 
the  touch  of  grief  in  her  attitude  was  the 
most  powerful  argument  she  could  have 
brought.  Ah,  could  not  her  mother  under- 
stand it  —  that  hunger  for  something  beau- 
tiful, that  had  broken  now  and  then  through 
the  thoughtful  peace  of  her  own  soul,  un- 
known even  to  her  husband's  love  ;  that 
quickly  stilled  outcry  for  something  less 
sombre,  that  came  from  her  woman's  heart, 
filled  as  it  was  with  lofty  aims  and  noble 
purposes ;  that  homesick  longing  for  the 
follies  of  her  careless  days,  which  breathed 
like  a  whiff  of  enervating  perfume  across 
the  clear  air  of  self-denial  and  patience  ! 
All  this  she  understood.  And  this  one 
child  of  hers,  "  devoted  "  from  her  birth, 
who  could  never  know  them,  should  she 
be  cut  off  from  what  was  perhaps  but  an 
innocent  delight? 

"  And  yet,"  she  said  slowly,  "if  it  be  but 
as  a  warning,  and  in  itself  as  thou  knowest, 
my  child,  but  a  foolish  trinket,  put  it  where 
thou  shalt  see  it,  not  too  often,  that,  tar- 
nished and  worthless  as  it  is,  it  may  remind 
thee  that  such  are  the  joys  of  a  world 
which  is  not  the  abiding-place  of  spirits 
such  as  thy  father  and  I  would  see  thine 
become." 

Devoted's  eyes  were  raised  to  her  moth- 
er's with  deep  gratitude  shining  in  them. 

"  I  thank  thee,  mother,"  she  said  and, 
crossing  the  room,  she  brought  a  little  stool 
and,  sitting  down  by  her  mother's  side, 
looked  into  the  fire  in  silence.  Mistress 
Dudley  watched  her  child  with  some  mis- 
givings. 

"And  yet,"  she  said  to  herself,  "what 
wonder  that  my  judgment  waxed  somewhat 
weak  ?  It  was  in  yon  girdle  over  my  silver- 
gray  gown  —  the  one  purfled  with  rose- 
color,  and  with  silver  clasps,  that  I  first 
pleased  the  heart  of  my  beloved  husband. 
It  was  a  fair  May-day  in  England,  and 
mayhap  the  comeliness  of  my  attire  — 
'  Lord,  turn  away  mine  eyes  from  behold- 
ing vanity  ! '  " 

The  fire  roared  in  the  chimney-place, 
and  now  and  then  a  shower  of  sparks  flew 
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out  on  the  wooden  floor.  The  sturdy 
beams  of  the  "  half- timber  "  house  gleamed 
now  and  then  into  prominence.  The  shin- 
ing brass  dishes  about  the  dresser  twinkled 
companionably,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  just  out  of  the  fierce  heat,  on  the 
huge,  high-backed  settle,  sat  fair  Mistress 
Dudley  with,  at  her  feet,  the  stout-hearted 
little  New  England  maiden. 

"Mother,"  said  Devoted,  "there  be  fair 
things  in  England,  is  it  not  so?" 

Mistress  Dudley  started.  Had  she  car- 
ried her  daughter  back  with  her  to  the  old 
days? 

"  Yes,  my  Devoted,"  she  answered. 
"  Truly  there  is  much  that  is  fair  in  Eng- 
land." 

"  I  know,"  went  on  Devoted,  senten- 
tiously,  "  that  it  is  now  the  abode  of  lordly 
oppression  and  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places.  But  even  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
arch-oppressor  Laud  hath  not  availed,  hath 
it,  mother,"  she  concluded  wistfully,  "  to 
blot  out  the  natural  fairness  of  the  coun- 
try?" 

"  No,  my  child,  it  lieth  not  in  the  hands 
of  evil  men  to  so  work  upon  the  handiwork 
of  God." 

"  There  be  merry-makings  there,  even 
now?"  questioned  Devoted,  her  young 
soul  burning  with  a  new,  startled  curiosity. 

"  Yes,  merry-makings  and  junketings 
enough.  Even  so  they  danced  in  the 
time  of  Noah." 

For  once  Devoted's  little  Puritan  ears 
were  deaf  to  the  voice  of  scriptural  appli- 
cation. 

"  And  when  you  were  young,  mother?  " 

"  Yes,  when  I  was  young  I  too  tripped 
it  with  the  rest  —  heedless  alike  of  the 
public  weal  and  my  own  salvation." 

"  And  —  and  where  did  you  go,  mother  ? 
and  what  did  you  do?  " 

"  I  sang  and  I  laughed  and  I  saw  the 
court  lords  and  ladies  sweep  by  from 
Hampton  Court,  gay  and  bedizened  be- 
yond the  needs  of  soul  or  body,  and  I 
heeded  naught  save  that  the  grass  was 
'^(■jiTi  and  the  sky  blue  and  life  long  — 
but  why  do  I  recall  such  godless  fool- 
erics?  "  and  Mistress  Dudley  checked  her- 
self sternly.  "  God  knoweth  I  pine  not 
frjr  the  empty  delights  of  the  Egyptians. 
It  was  the  dawn  of  a  better  day " ;  she 
paused  a  moment,  with  head  raised,  for 
they  both  caught  the  sound  of  a  footstep 
outside  on  the  crisp,  deep  snow. 


"  When?  "  questioned  Devoted. 

"  When  thy  father  came,  as  he  cometh 
now,  to  cure  me  of  the  folly  of  dwelling  on 
the  things  that  are  seen  and  temporal  and 
looking  away  from  the  unseen  and  eternal." 

The  outside  door  opened  and  closed 
under  a  powerful  hand,  admitting  a  blast 
of  cold  air  that  nearly  blew  that  of  the 
living  room  open  also.  In  a  moment  Cal- 
vin Dudley,  of  Windsor  settlement,  came 
into  the  room,  and  with  an  almost  silent 
greeting  to  wife  and  daughter  drew  near 
and  warmed  himself  by  the  blaze.  He 
was  a  tall,  austere,  handsome  man.  His 
close-cropped  hair,  the  long  coat  and  ab- 
sence of  ruffles  and  furbelows  imparted  the 
usual  severity  of  aspect  which  marked  the 
Puritan.  He  looked  down  gravely  but 
not  unkindly  at  Devoted,  who  had  drawn 
aside  quietly  that  she  might  not  be  in  her 
father's  way.  Evidently  his  thoughts  were 
outside  of  the  home  circle. 

"  It  is  cold,"  he  said  absently,  to  his 
wife  ;  "  but  even  in  the  abodes  of  English 
luxury,  my  Joyce,  they  have  not  such  fires 
to  warm  themselves  withal." 

Mistress  Dudley  smiled  assentingly,  as 
she  sent  Devoted  to  bring  in  the  Indian 
bread  from  the  kitchen  where  it  lay  warm 
in  the  ashes.  As  she  returned  her  father 
was  saying : 

"Yes,  it  is  a  bitter  night.  The  snow 
blows  from  the  further  side  of  the  river. 
But  it  is  neither  so  bitter  nor  so  sharp  as 
the  dangers  that  beset  the  Israel  of  God. 
Yet  I  believe  that  Charles  Stuart  is  yet  to 
find  that,  though  he  have  deceived  them 
that  put  their  trust  in  princes,  there  is  One 
in  whose  sight  his  shuffling  devices  are  but 
chaff  which  the  wind  of  his  wrath  shall 
soon  drive  away." 

"  And  what  of  things  nearer  home,  Cal- 
vin?" 

"Aye,  and  nearer  home  are  dangers 
within  and  without.  There  be  some, 
thinketh  my  kinsman  of  Newtown,  that 
should  be  dealt  with,  lest  their  looseness 
concerning  the  smaller  matters  of  practice 
bring  greater  evils  of  doctrine." 

"  Thy  kinsman  of  Newtown  hath  ever 
an  eye  for  the  dangers  that  be  ahead," 
said  Mistress  Joyce  with  a  slight  smile. 

"And  well  it  is  that  such  an  eye  be  upon 
us,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Dudley,  "lest  the  noble 
vine  that  the  Lord  hath  planted  be  turned 
into  one  degenerate  !  What  say  you  to 
foolishness  of  female   dress  making  itself 
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known  even  in  the  Lord's  house?"  De- 
voted paused  with  a  thrill  of  conscious 
guilt,  as  she  placed  a  trencher  on  the 
table.  "Are  not  such  gauds  and  trump- 
eries akin  to  the  mockeries  of  the  Court 
across  the  water?  Have  we  come  into 
the  wilderness  that  we  may  rear  an  altar 
to  a  strange  God?  " 

The  handsome  face  of  Calvin  Dudley 
glowed  with  the  fire  of  an  enthusiasm  that 
was  a  part  of  the  very  life  of  these  men,  to 
whom  the  altar  of  God  was  no  mere  figure 
of  speech.  Joyce  looked  up  into  her  hus- 
band's face  with  a  glance  of  calmer  but  no 
less  convinced  fervor  ;  but  she  only  said  : 
"The  true  God  forbid,  my  husband." 

That  night  Devoted  lay  awake  after  she 
had  climbed  into  the  high  four-post  bed, 
and  pulled  up  the  thick  rug  over  her  shoul- 
ders. The  wind  blew  straight  across  the 
flats  by  the  river  and  whistled  about  the 
house,  but  she  was  too  used  to  that  to  be 
disturbed  by  it.  Instead,  she  was  thinking 
of  the  silver  girdle.  Her  whole  soul  was 
in  revolt.  New  ideas  and  new  longings 
were  storming  the  citadel  of  Puritan  up- 
bringing and  defence.  Was  there  wrong 
in  what  her  mother,  her  own  sweet  mother, 
had  done  as  a  matter  of  course?  How 
had  it  harmed  her?  If  God  meant  that 
we  should  not  enjoy  the  green  grass  and 
the  blue  sky,  why  had  he  made  them? 
And  if  we  enjoyed  them,  why  not  dance 
upon  the  turf,  even  about  the  abomination 
of  a  May-pole,  of  which  she  had  heard 
mention  with  bated  breath  ?  If  her  father 
had  been  pleased  by  the  sight  of  a  maid 
in  a  fair  gown  with  —  who  knows  —  the 
glint  of  a  silver  girdle  across  the  pointed 
bodice,  why  was  it  so  lamentable  a  sight  in 
a  new  country?  Her  father's  last  words 
that  night  rang  in  her  ears. 

"Would  that  they  might  hear,"  —  he 
spoke  of  the  lapsing  of  various  converts,  — 
"  would  that  they  might  hear  the  words  of 
the  Reverend  Thomas  Hooker,  that  man 
of  God,  that  they  might  feel  the  emptiness 
of  mere  conformity  and  know  the  true 
spirit  of  endeavor." 

For  her  part  she  was  glad  that  never 
yet  had  she  been  taken  to  the  First  Church 
down  the  river,  that  her  spirit  might  be 
uncomfortably  stirred.  She  might  give  up 
the  girdle  of  her  own  accord  if  she  came 
too  overwhelmingly  under  conviction,  — 
that  girdle  that  now  lay  safe  and  shining 
on  the  oaken  chest.     With  these  strange 


and  rebellious  thoughts  flitting  about  in 
her  mind,  Devoted  slept ;  and  when  the 
next  morning  dawned  she  was  in  the  same 
disturbed  mood,  but  went  about  her  ap- 
pointed tasks  and  said  nothing  further  of 
her  dreams  of  mysterious,  foregone  pleas- 
ures, whose  intensity  might  have  been 
shared  by  a  banished  favorite. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
she  sat  with  her  flax  wheel  in  the  living- 
room.  Mechanically  she  worked  the  treadle 
and  drew  out  the  twisted  thread. 

"  Devoted,"  said  her  mother,  entering 
with  a  basket  covered  with  a  fair  linen 
napkin  of  her  own  spinning,  "leave  thy 
wheel  and  take  this  basket  along  the  field- 
path  to  Mistress  Wolcott.  It  is  a  trifling 
gift  of  new-laid  eggs  that  may  please  her 
invalid  appetite.  There  is  yet  time  for  thee 
to  go  and  come  before  the  sun  sets." 

Devoted  rose  and  pushed  back  her 
wheel,  and  in  a  few  moments  her  little 
dark  figure  was  moving  along  the  field  of 
glaring  white,  where  a  rough  path  had  been 
trodden  to  a  group  of  neighboring  houses. 
She  did  her  errand  quickly  and  turned 
homeward.  The  air  was  cold  but  still,  and 
Devoted's  long,  gray,  warm  homespun 
cloak  and  close  little  hood,  as  well  as  her 
familiarity  with  all  sorts  of  weather,  pre- 
vented any  feeling  of  discomfort ;  so  she 
loitered  on  the  way  back,  looking  at  the 
still,  frozen  river  before  her,  and  then  at 
the  western  sky,  flushing  crimson  as  the 
sun  drew  near  the  horizon.  As  she  reached 
the  point  where  the  path  turned  into  the 
field  she  paused.  Down  the  road  from  the 
north  a  horseman  was  making  his  way, 
slowly  for  the  most  part,  for,  though  the 
highway  was  travelled,  it  was  by  no  means 
smooth.  Devoted,  half  inclined  before  to 
prolong  her  walk,  with  her  new  impulse  to 
idleness  and  speculation,  under  the  added 
stimulant  of  curiosity,  for  travellers  were 
few,  kept  on  up  the  highway,  knowing  that 
she  could  turn  again  further  on.  Before 
she  met  the  wayfarer,  however,  her  atten- 
tion, easily  diverted  in  this  state  of  vague 
unsettlement,  was  drawn  to  some  boys, 
building  a  snow  fort  in  a  clearing,  near  the 
low  banks  of  the  Connecticut.  She  stood 
by  a  tall  tree  and  watched  them,  as  the  sun 
sank  lower  and  the  cold  landscape  grew  a 
little  warmer  in  the  pale  suffusion  of  re- 
flected color.  She  was  so  standing  when 
the  stranger  drew  rein  just  beside  her,  and 
spoke. 
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"And  what  does  so  small  a  maid  as  this 
more  than  a  stone's  throw  from  her  own 
house,  and  the  night  coming  on  apace?  " 

Devoted  started  a  little,  but  looked  up 
fearlessly  into  the  face  above  her.  The 
voice  was  firm  and  sweet,  with  a  certain 
ringing  quality  which  would-  always  arrest 
attention,  and  the  face  and  form  well  car- 
ried out  the  impression  that  it  made.  She 
saw  a  fine-looking  man  of  about  fifty,  in 
long,  black  travelling  cloak,  high  boots, 
somewhat  travel  worn,  and  a  broad,  black 
hat,  beneath  whose  brim  eyes  command- 
ing and  penetrating,  yet  softened  with  gen- 
tleness, looked  down  into  hers.  No  child 
would  have  feared  such  an  apparition. 

"Sir,  I  am  but  taking  the  long  way 
home,"  answered  Devoted.  "And  truly 
my  home,  though  somewhat  further  than  a 
maid  may  throw,  since  throwing  is  not  a 
custom  in  which  maids  excel,"  —  Devoted 
made  this  interpolation  with  evident  re- 
gret, —  "  yet  I  think,  sir,"  and  she  glanced 
shrewdly  at  the  strong  hand  on  the  bridle, 
"  a  stone  sent  by  your  arm  might  reach 
nearly  to  its  dooryard." 

The  dignified  stranger  smiled. 

"  And  what  is  the  name  of  this  wise 
maiden  who  knoweth  so  well  the  short- 
comings of  her  sex  ?  —  and  in  these  days, 
moreover,"  he  added,  half  to  himself, 
"  when  certain  of  them  would  set  the  con- 
trary example." 

"  Devoted  Dudley,  reverend  sir,"  she 
answered,  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  majesty  of  the  broad  forehead  and 
magnetic  voice  of  her  questioner. 

"Dudley?  Ah,  a  daughter,  then,  of 
Calvin  Dudley,  whose  kinsman  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  I  have  counselled  with  in 
Newtown."  Devoted  said  nothing.  She 
heard  mechanically  and  understood,  but 
she  was  under  the  sway  of  an  overmaster- 
ing impulse  —  an  impulse  to  bring  her  re- 
bellions and  her  longings  to  the  judgment 
bar  of  this  wise,  grave  man,  whose  air  be- 
tokened a  dissolver  of  doubts. 

"  Well,  little  Mistress  Dudley,"  went  on 
the  stranger,  as  he  lifted  the  rein,  "  speed 
thee  away  home,  and  the  Lord  be  with 
thee.  The  night  grows  colder,  and  a  good 
fire  will  be  a  better  companion  than  the 
lonely  road." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Devoted,  looking  up 
earnestly  and  laying  her  hand  on  the  horse's 
neck,  "truly  the  nights  are  cold  and  the 
wind  from  the  river  bleak,  but  in  England 


there  be  warmer  houses  and  closelier  built, 
and  there  it  is  not  always  that  wood  must 
be  chopped  lest  we  freeze,  and  bitter  snow- 
storms faced  lest  we  have  no  food,  and  fire- 
locks kept  clean  lest  the  Indians  find  us 
unawares  !  And  why  did  we  leave  those 
pleasanter  places  where  be  safety  and 
warmth  and  —  yes,"  and  Devoted  took  her 
courage  in  both  hands,  "  yes,  and  merri- 
ment? "  The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  and 
her  lips  trembled  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  revolt  she  had  made  and  the  feeling 
that  it  had  awakened,  and  as  her  voice  fell 
with  the  last  compromising  word  her  eyes 
fell  too,  and  it  was  a  moment  before  she 
lifted  them  to  the  face  of  him  whom  she 
felt  instinctively  to  be  her  judge.  The 
firm  mouth  had  grown  a  little  stern  and 
there  was  reproof,  but  not  unkindness,  in 
the  look  which  he  bent  upon  brave  little 
Devoted. 

"In  England,"  he  murmured,  "in  the 
land  where  freedom  is  not.  Truly  the 
mouth  of  this  babe  speaketh  not  wisdom." 
There  was  an  instant's  pause  and  then  the 
deep  voice  said  gently,  "  It  is  small  won- 
der that  a  question  perplexeth  thee,  my 
daughter,  that  hath  made  wiser  heads  than 
thine  to  toss  restlessly  on  their  pillows.  But 
this  one  thing  I  would  have  thee  to  remem- 
ber "  :  — 

It  was  almost  dark,  the  long  flat  stretches 
were  cheerless  in  their  whiteness,  the  dense 
unbroken  woods  black  in  contrast.  In  all 
the  landscape  there  were  only  these  two 
moving  figures,  the  grave,  handsome  man 
on  horseback,  and  the  little  eager,  breath- 
less girl  looking  up  into  his  face.  In  after 
years  it  came  back  to  Devoted's  memory 
with  the  distinctness  of  a  photograph. 

"That  there  be  two  things  for  which  men 
live.  One  is  the  pleasantness  of  warmth 
and  of  merry  faces,  and  of  the  ease  that 
cometh  of  bodily  enjoyment.  That  it  is  a 
pleasantness  much  to  be  desired  needeth 
no  argument.  With  it  thou  shouldest  have 
bright  trinkets  and  careless  junketings  that 
it  may  be  thy  soul  longeth  for."  Devoted 
flushed  slowly  as  he  paused.  "And  the 
other  thing  that  men  live  for,"  and  the 
magnetic  voice  grew  ringing  as  it  fell 
clearly  on  the  crisp  air,  "  it  is  naught,  say 
men  of  conformity,  but  an  idea  !  It  is  but 
this  —  that  there  shall  be  no  voice  that 
shall  say  to  us  '  Go  here  and  go  there,' 
that  shall  bid  us  bow  the  knee  or  do  rever- 
ence to  a  name,  that  shall  command  our 
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bodies  or  our  souls,  save  that  of  the  living 
God  !  " 

Again  there  was  silence  for  a  moment. 
The  Puritan  soul  of  Devoted  responded 
to  the  call  of  liberty.  It  rose  within  her 
on  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  that  would  not 
let  her  speak. 

"These  two  things  men  live  for,"  he 
went  on  more  quietly.  "  Thy  father  hath 
made  his  choice,  thine  own  pastor  Warham 
hath  made  it,  the  men  who  struggle  in 
bitterness  and  cold  for  these  ungrateful 
fields  have  made  it  —  it  is  for  thee,  little 
Mistress  Dudley,  to  make  it  too." 

The  appeal  to  the  hidden  and  spiritual 
fell  rarely  as  a  strange  language  on  the 
ears  of  childhood  or  age  in  those  days. 
The  whole  training  of  the  time  was  towards 
the  perception  of  the  unseen.  Devoted's 
stormy  little  heart  grew  quiet  under  the 
ministrations  of  words  so  in  the  spirit  of 
her  life  and  education.  But  repression 
was  another  lesson  of  the  age,  and  she 
said  nothing,  but  with  what  seemed  almost 
an  unseemly  outbreak  of  emotion  she  held 
up  her  hand  and  placed  it  in  that  of  the 
friend  she  had  met,  as  a  sign,  all  at  once,  of 
greeting,  gratitude,  and  farewell.  Gravely 
he  held  it  a  moment,  while  he  said,  thought- 
fully, — 

"  It  may  be  that  the  wall  of  partition 
is  even  now  broken  down,  that  God  hath 
called  one  of  his  elect."  Then  he  added, 
"  Now  dost  thou  walk  along  by  my  side. 
I  have  but  to  go  to  Mr.  Wolcott's  house, 
and  he  shall  go  with  thee  across  the  fields, 
for  it  is  too  late  for  thee  to  find  thy  way 
alone." 

Obediently  Devoted  turned  back  the 
way  she  had  come,  while  her  grave  and 
reverend  companion  was  soon  lost  in  con- 
templation, possibly  suggested  by  their 
conversation,  as  his  tired  horse  plodded 
wearily  on.  Occasionally  she  caught  such 
words  as  these  :  "  It  is  not  a  general,  con- 
fused, and  slight  sense  of  sin  that  will  serve 
our  turn  ;  nay,  verily,  if  there  be  any  cor- 
ruption that  the  heart  lingers  over,  it  will 
hinder  the  work  of  preparation,  even  as  in 
the  heart  of  this  maiden.  The  union  that 
is  between  the  soul  and  its  corruptions  is 
marvellous  strong,  and  firm.  As  it  is  with 
the  wheel  of  a  clock,  so  it  is  with  the  soul 
of  man  —  " 

As  they  drew  near  to  Mr.  Wolcott's,  a 
young  man  came  forth  and  greeted  the 
arriving  guest  with   enthusiasm  governed 


with  respect.  They  exchanged  a  few 
words  which  Devoted  did  not  hear,  and 
as  the  stranger  indicated  her  with  a  wave 
of  the  hand,  young  Mr.  Wolcott  turned  and 
smiled,  then,  hurriedly  drawing  a  paper 
from  his  pocket,  handed  it  to  the  distin- 
guished traveller  who,  pausing  to  glance 
at  it  before  he  passed  into  the  house,  said 
something  evidently  in  assent,  whereupon 
the  younger  man  turned  away  with  it  and 
joined  Devoted.  Together  they  went  along 
the  narrow  footpath  through  the  darken- 
ing fields.  "  And  who  is  the  gentleman 
of  power  and  learning  who  hath  discoursed 
with  me  upon  the  way?  "  asked  prim  little 
Devoted. 

"Who  is  he?"  exclaimed  her  escort. 
"Who  but  the  worshipful  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  in  Hartford,  a  man  mighty 
indeed,  and  gifted  far  beyond  the  common 
in  the  things  that  be  of  the  intellect  and 
spirit." 

"The  Reverend  Mr.  Hooker!"  ex- 
claimed Devoted  in  her  turn,  pausing  to 
face  her  companion.  "  Have  I  seen  and 
spoken  with  him?  But  —  but,"  she  stam- 
mered in  her  surprise,  "  where  is  the  king 
that  men  say  he  hath  in  his  pocket  ?  That 
is,"  she  hurriedly  added,  as  her  compan- 
ion smiled,  "  though  I  know  surely  that 
that  be  but  a  manner  of  similitude,  yet  I 
did  expect  something  more  difficult  of 
access  in  his  manner  and  conversation." 

"  And  yet,"  rejoined  Mr.  Wolcott  warmly, 
"had  he  the  king  in  good  faith  in  his 
pocket,  there  could  be  added  nothing  to 
his  speech  or  character  more  majestical. 
And  indeed,  methinks,"  he  added,  in  grim 
afterthought,  "  the  king  of  England  might 
esteem  himself  fortunate  had  he  just  now 
so  safe  and  dignified  a  hiding-place  as  the 
pocket  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hooker." 

"  Certainly  he  speaketh  the  truth  with 
an  authority  that  is  not  to  be  gainsaid, 
and  yet  with  a  pleasantness  that  maketh 
it  a  sweet  sound,"  said  Devoted  with  con- 
viction. "And,"  she  went  on  thought- 
fully, "with  a  something,  moreover,  that 
belongeth  not  to  all  teachers,  but  only  to 
him,  I  believe,  who  is  a  great  man." 

"And  he  knoweth,  too,  concerning 
things  of  state,"  said  Mr.  Wolcott,  as  they 
stood  within  the  porch.  "  And  here  is  a 
writing  I  would  have  thee  give  thy  father, 
that  he  may  read  and  consider  thereof 
in  view  of  the  decisions  that  are  before 
us.     It  containeth  the  notes  of  a  sermon 
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preached  on  the  last  Sunday  of  May  by 
Mr.  Hooker,  concerning  the  appointment 
of  magistrates  and  things  of  kindred  im- 
portance to  the  very  existence  of  our  com- 
monwealth. I  must  hasten  back  that  I 
lose  not  the  companionship  of  our  beloved 
guest.  I  wish  thee  a  good  night,  fair  Mis- 
tress Devoted." 

That  night,  as  Devoted  hurriedly  un- 
dressed in  the  cold  room,  all  the  chillier 
in  that  she  had  just  left  the  blazing  fire 
below,  her  thoughts  dwelt  on  every  inci- 
dent of  the  afternoon.  Her  mood  had 
changed  and,  though  she  recalled  the  silver 
girdle,  it  was  with  chastened  fancy,  as  a 
pretty  thing  truly  that  she  should  always 
love  to  look  upon,  but  not  with  cryings  out 
after  vanity.  Instead  she  felt  the  divine 
fire  of  enthusiasm,  communicated  by  the 
rapt  and  glowing  speech  of  the  preacher 
to  whom  she  had  listened.  It  was  worth 
while,  —  the  bitterness,  the  hardship,  the 
privation ;  and  as  Devoted  looked  from 
her  window  at  the  moonlit  barrenness 
without,  her  heart  swelled  with  a  sudden, 
prophetic  perception  of  what  it  all  meant. 
She  thought  too  of  the  document  entrusted 
to  her  care.  In  her  eyes  it  had  assumed 
an  almost  sacred  character.  It  had  to  do 
with  the  existence  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  its  words  were  those  of  that  guardian 
of  all  good  whose  services,  public  and  pri- 
vate, were  household  words  in  the  Con- 
necticut Colony.  In  her  present  exalted 
mood,  that  paper  meant  patriotism  itself. 
It  was  still  in  her  care,  for  on  entering  the 
house  she  had  learned  that  her  father  was 
to  remain  away  over  night,  and,  still  too 
excited  to  talk  of  the  matter,  even  with 
her  mother,  she  had  quietly  laid  it  away 
in  the  unoccupied  chamber  where  we  first 
found  her.  It  was  a  sort  of  Puritan  pen- 
ance, dimly  felt  and  not  understood,  that 
she  had  performed,  taking  it  into  that 
room  and  coming  out  again,  with  never  a 
look  at  the  silver  girdle  lying  still  on  the 
oaken  chest.  To-morrow  she  would  take 
then?  both  away.  To-night  she  would  not 
even  face  temptation,  she  would  overlook 
it.  Scarcely  had  her  head  touched  the 
pillow  when  she  slept.  It  was  a  pleasant 
dream  that  visited  her  that  night.  She 
was  in  a  gay  company  in  another  land, 
whose  fairness  was  like  that  of  her  own 
country  in  summer,  when  the  river  was 
free,  and  its  banks  soft  and  the  tracery  of 
the  willows  green  against  the  sky.     .But  the 


company  was  gayer  than  any  here.  They 
were  laughing  and  dancing  on  the  turf, 
she  and  other  maidens,  and  she  herself 
wore  a  cherry-colored  petticoat  and  a 
green  bodice  with  large  sleeves  purfled 
with  cherry,  and  about  the  waist  was  a 
silver  girdle ;  but  it  was  not  tarnished  — 
instead  it  sparkled  and  shone  as  she 
danced,  and  it  was  so  bright  —  oh  !  so 
bright  that  it  almost  hurt  her  eyes,  and  — 

"  Devoted,  my  child,  Devoted  !  "  cried 
her  mother's  voice  in  her  ear.  "  Wake 
up,  my  heart !  The  house  burns,  and  we 
have  but  time  to  fly  !  " 

Devoted,  roused  at  last,  sprang  to  her 
feet,  and  by  the  red  light  in  the  room  threw 
herself  into  her  clothes ;  and  then  it  was 
all  confusion  and  calling  of  neighbors  and 
buckets  of  water  and  saving  of  furniture  ! 
Fortunately,  there  was  a  little  time  to  work 
with  a  good  will,  which  was  not  wanting. 
The  first  moment  that  Devoted  could 
think  connectedly,  she  was  standing  outside 
in  the  bitter  cold,  holding  her  mother's 
dress,  as  they  watered  the  neighbors  run- 
ning in  and  out.  Suddenly,  with  an  ex- 
clamation, she  dashed  into  the  burning 
house.  The  room  where  was  the  oaken 
chest  was  still  untouched.  Her  girdle,  her 
poor,  pretty  girdle,  she  must  save  that !  It 
seemed  to  her  that  she  had  just  had  the 
dainty  thing  about  her  waist.  Her  mother 
did  not  see  her  go,  so  absorbed  was  she. 
Up  the  short,  steep  stair,  through  the 
smoke,  she  flew,  unobserved,  into  the  room 
whence  the  furniture  had  been  carried 
out.  Where  was  it?  Had  it  been  lost  in 
the  confusion?  And  even  as  she  rushed 
into  the  room,  came  the  thought  of  the 
precious  writing  entrusted  to  her  care. 
Where  was  that  —  and  what  did  it  repre- 
sent ?  What  was  it  he  had  said  that  after- 
noon about  an  "idea"?  There  was  no 
time  to  lose.  She  heard  her  mother  call- 
ing, "  Devoted,  my  Devoted  !  WThere  is 
she?  Where  is  she?"  With  a  quick, 
keen  glance  about  the  room  lighted  by  the 
flickering  flame  without,  she  caught  sight 
of  a  bit  of  white  on  the  floor. 

"  Here,  mother,  here  ! "  she  cried,  an 
instant  later,  —  climbing,  rushing,  falling, 
she  did  not  know  how,  out  of  the  house, 
with  the  fire  hot  on  her  face,  into  her 
mother's  arms. 

There  was  no  hope  from  the  first,  of 
saving  the  house.  The  tremendous  chim- 
ney running  up  through  it  had  caught  and 
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burned  fiercely ;  and  when  Calvin  Dudley 
returned  the  next  day,  it  was  to  find  a 
blackened  ruin  where  he  had  left  his  home. 
But  wife  and  child  and  many  lesser  pos- 
sessions were  safe,  and  those  early  settlers 
were  not  men  to  complain  of  vicissitudes. 

"Joyce,"  he  said  somewhat  sadly,  "truly, 
we  have  better  fires  than  in  England  itself ! 
Is  it  that  our  luxuries  are  ever  to  be  our 
snares?" 

Early  in  the  next  year  he  went  up  to 
Hartford  to  attend  the  meeting  for  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution. 

"  Father,"  said  Devoted,  the  evening  be- 
fore he  left,  "  dost  thou  think  that  thou  wilt 
meet  there  the  worshipful  Mr.  Hooker?" 


"  I  hope  that  God  willeth  it  so,"  he  an- 
swered. "  Else  shall  I  be  truly  much  dis- 
appointed." 

"  Wilt  thou  bear  him  a  word,  father,  from 
me?  "  asked  Devoted,  somewhat  timidly. 

"'That  I  will,"  answered  Calvin  Dudley, 
smiling.  "  What  hath  my  little  maid  to 
say  unto  the  great  divine  that  he  will  wish 
to  hear?" 

"  He  will  be  glad  to  hear,"  said  De- 
voted confidently.  "  Tell  him,"  —  and  her 
thoughts  went  back  a  moment  to  the  silver 
girdle,  that  had  meant  so  much  to  her  a 
month  ago,  vanished  forever  on  that  event- 
ful night,  —  "tell  him  little  Mistress  Dudley 
hath  made  her  choice." 


THE    FRENCH    WORKING-CLASSES. 

By  William   Clarke,  M.A. 


HOW  many  of  the  gay  throngs  who 
have  flocked  this  summer  to  Paris 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  have 
cared  about  the  condition  of  the  people 
who  have  made  the  great  show  possible, 
or  asked  any  questions  about  them  ?  This 
thought  has  occurred  to  my  mind  when, 
sitting  out  on  the  boulevards  at  night,  I 
have  watched  the  poor,  famished-looking 
fellows,  who  walk  slowly  along  by  the 
brilliant  cafes,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  long 
crook  gather  together  the  cigar-ends,  corks, 
and  sometimes  pieces  of  bread  lying  about 
under  the  tables.  The  Exposition  was  a 
wonderful  sight,  the  boulevards  and  ave- 
nues are  splendid,  the  shops  rich  with  all 
manners  of  things  artistically  arranged ; 
but  what  of  the  people  who  produced  all 
these  things  and  without  whose  aid  the 
whole  varied  and  beautiful  scene  would 
have  been  utterly  impossible?  This  is  a 
more  important  topic  than  the  exhibit  on 
the  Champs  de  Mars  or  the  doings  of  the 
discredited  and  moribund  Chamber. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  condition  of 
the  French  working-classes  is  in  the  main 
very  painful,  and  that  it  justifies  the  dis- 
content which  universally  prevails.  The 
workers  have  helped  to  make  revolutions 
and  they  are  no  better  for  them.  The  old 
man  of  the  sea  sticks  firm  on  their  shoul- 


ders and  weighs  them  down,  whether  it  is 
under  monarchy,  empire,  or  republic  ;  and 
they  do  not  see  very  clearly  how  to  get  rid 
of  him.  It  is  always  the  moneyed  men, 
the  speculators,  the  bankers,  the  loan- 
mongers,  who  are  at  the  top.  Read  those 
two  very  striking  books,  La  France  Juive 
and  La  Fin  d'un  Monde,  and  you  will 
begin  to  realize  the  situation,  and  to  see 
why  universal  disquiet  exists.  "What 
quarrel  have  I  with  German  workmen,  and 
why  should  I  shoulder  a  rifle  and  shoot 
them?"  said  a  Parisian  workman  to  a 
friend  of  mine  ;  "  if  I  shoot  any  one  it  will 
be  the  Paris  bankers."  In  the  wealthy 
speculators  who  so  largely  dominate  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  workers  see  their 
enemies,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Chamber 
justifies  the  suspicion.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  Rothschilds  broke  down 
the  Comptoir  d'Escompte ;  and  yet  when 
a  deputy  tried  to  give  expression  in  the 
Chamber  to  this  belief,  he  was  howled  down. 
A  natural  inference  is  that  those  who 
howled  him  down  are  under  pecuniary 
obligations  to  the  Rothschilds.  Such  men 
may  be  depended  on  to  do  nothing  what- 
ever in  the  interests  of  the  working-classes 
by  legislation ;  and  they  will  turn  out  any 
ministry  which  proposes  to  do  anything,  as 
they  turned  out  the  ministry  of  M.  Floquet, 
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—  the  best  and  most  honest  administration 
France  has  had  since  the  present  republic 
was  established. 

What  strikes  one  most,  so  far  as  the 
condition  of  the  working-classes  is  con- 
cerned, are  the  long  hours  of  grinding  toil 
in  France.  The  average  working-day  is 
eleven  hours,  and  in  many  cases  the  work 
goes  on  all  Sunday.  There  may  be  much 
that  is  foolish  in  English  Sabbatarianism ; 
but  the  English  worker  has  great  reason  to 
be  thankful  for  his  weekly  day  of  rest,  dull 
and  dreary  as  it  is  apt  to  be.  It  is  better 
to  lie  in  bed  and  read  the  Sunday  papers, 
as  so  many  London  workingmen  do,  than 
to  toil  on  incessantly  with  never  a  break. 
The  wonder  is  that  the  working- classes  are 
so  kindly  and  good-natured,  so  polite  and 
ready  to  oblige.  One  leaves  the  boulevards 
at  midnight  when  the  cafes  are  in  full  blast, 
the  waiters  rushing  to  and  fro  as  if  it  were 
mid- day ;  and  one  returns,  say  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  there  are  these  same  waiters, 
eager  and  quick  as  ever,  on  the  lookout  for 
custom.  When  do  they  sleep?  How  do 
they  manage  to  live?  Occasionally  they 
have  a  day  off,  and  during  part  of  the  time 
they  are  not  very  busy  ;  but  even  making 
all  these  allowances,  their  lives  constitute 
to  me  an  ever  present  mystery  and  subject 
for  reflection.  I  once  asked  a  waiter  at  a 
Versailles  restaurant  if  he  did  not  like  the 
quiet  beautiful  town.  "  I  know  nothing  of 
it,"  said  he.  "Then  you  have  not  been 
long  here?"  "  Nine  months  ;  but  I  have 
never  walked  further  than  that  tree"  — 
pointing  to  one  about  two  hundred  yards 
away.  "And  never  seen  the  palace  and 
the  gardens?"  said  I.  "Never,"  he  re- 
plied. "  I  am  at  work  in  this  restaurant 
from  six  in  the  morning  till  midnight,  Sun- 
days included,  and  can  never  leave."  I 
am  afraid  if  I  had  been  much  longer  in 
that  poor  fellow's  company,  I  should  have 
stirred  him  up  to  some  seditious  action,  so 
outraged  and  indignant  did  I  feel  that 
human  beings  should  be  so  used,  so 
exploited  as  the  French  say,  for  the  sake 
of  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  others. 

See  that  great  Eiffel  Tower  looming  up 
in  the  sky,  its  powerful  electric  light  shed- 
ding its  rays  on  Paris  and  the  surrounding 
country.  If  you  are  at  all  nervous  or  weak 
in  the  head,  it  almost  makes  you  reel  to 
look  down  from  its  highest  platform  on  the 
great  city.  How  then  would  you  have  felt 
if  you  had  been  obliged  to  work  on  it  up 


there  in  mid-air,  among  the  scaffolding, 
perhaps  on  a  winter's  day  with  the  storm 
raging  all  around,  and  the  city's  murmur 
coming  up  faintly  from  below?  Yet  men 
were  found  who  were  so  poor  that  they 
were  willing  to  work  on  that  tower  for  half 
a  franc  or  ten  cents  an  hour.  Do  we  not 
feel  that  there  is  something  wrong  there 
and  that  if  a  statesman  is  a  useful  animal 
at  all,  it  is  his  duty  to  discover  what 
that  something  is?  Are  the  stockholders 
in  the  Eiffel  Company  to  reap  huge  divi- 
dends, and  the  actual  workers  to  be  con- 
tent with  ten  cents  an  hour?  And  do  we 
lay  the  flattering  unction  to  our  souls  that 
in  this  nation  which  has  given  to  the  world 
the  Revolution,  which  has  invented  the 
watchword  "Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity," 
this  condition  of  things  will  be  permanently 
tolerated  ? 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Socialistic  legislation  in  the  in- 
terests of  labor  which  has  been  going  on 
in  England  from  1802  to  the  present  time 
is  almost  unknown  in  France.  In  no  coun- 
try has  laissez-faire  been  more  preached 
and  practised.  Superficial  writers  who 
based  their  erroneous  conclusions  on  false 
dogmas,  such,  e.g.,  as  Bastiat  and,  at  the 
present  time,  M.  L£on  Say,  have  had  great 
influence  on  French  politics ;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  attention  of  the  nation 
has  been  so  much  absorbed  in  mere  politi- 
cal effort  that  but  little  has  been  done  for 
labor.  Take,  for  instance,  mining.  In 
England  the  miner's  lot  is  a  hard  one,  but 
he  is  protected  by  an  elaborate  legislative 
code  which  interferes  at  every  point  with 
the  supposed  "  liberty  "  of  his  employer. 
But  here  the  miners  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  company,  which  gets  the  mining  con- 
cession from  the  government.  Not  only 
does  the  miner  work  all  day  long,  but  the 
women  and  girls  work  too,  chained  and 
harnessed  to  the  coal-wagons  down  in  the 
fetid  galleries  of  the  mine.  This,  as  of 
course  my  readers  know,  is  forbidden  by 
law  in  England.  The  shop-hour's  legisla- 
tion in  England,  the  Saturday  half-holiday 
there,  are  unknown  in  France.  Some  per- 
sons think  that  shorter  hours  mean  less 
work ;  but  this  is  quite  untrue.  I  have 
been  informed,  on  the  authority  of  the 
manager  of  the  Manchester  firm  which 
has  set  up  the  illuminated  fountains  in  the 
Exposition  grounds,  that  two  English 
workmen  can  get  on  as  well  in  making 
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those  mechanical  arrangements  which  the 
fountains  involve  as  five  French  workmen. 
English  hours  of  work  are  shorter  than 
French,  yet  the  English  output  is  vastly 
greater.  Those  French  workmen  who 
have  been  in  England  are  agitating  the 
subject  of  shorter  hours.  It  is  universally 
felt  among  them  that  this  must  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a  better  state  of  things. 

Again,  the  liberty  of  combination  among 
workmen  is  greatly  restricted  in  France. 
The  conspiracy  laws,  dating  from  a  bad 
and  despotic  epoch,  are  severe,  and  the 
French  trades-unions  are  consequently 
weak.  The  various  industrial  groups  have 
what  they  call  their  syndical  chambers, 
which  meet  regularly,  discuss  grievances, 
-and  try  to  formulate  a  labor  programme. 
A  new  and  remarkable  movement,  largely 
due  to  the  Comte  de  Mun,  the  eloquent 
Catholic  deputy,  endeavors  to  combine 
the  workers  under  the  sanction  and  aus- 
pices of  the  Church  and  to  wean  them  from 
the  atheistic  materialism  which  is  all  but 
universal  among  French  workmen.  The 
Comte  de  Mun  is  a  kind  of  Christian 
Socialist,  but  of  the  strong  Catholic  type, 
and  a  believer  in  monarchy.  Although 
this  latter  article  of  his  creed  weakens  his 
position,  I  should  not  wonder  if  his  "  cercles 
ouvriers  "  made  a  good  deal  of  progress  as 
against  the  office-seeking,  do-nothing,  let- 
alone  republicanism  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

If  one  desires  to  find  out  anything  about 
the  French,  and  particularly  the  Parisian, 
workmen  from  themselves,  he  should  go, 
when  in  Paris,  to  the  Bourse  du  Travail, 
in  the  Rue  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  This 
is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Paris  Mu- 
nicipal Council,  in  the  interests  of  the 
workmen.  The  present  building  is  small 
and  inconvenient,  but  a  new  and  very  fine 
edifice  is  rising,  in  which  there  will  be 
halls  of  meeting,  committee-rooms,  labor 
agencies,  special  rooms  for  women,  and 
indeed  every  appliance  needed  to  give  the 
workmen  a  central  rallying  ground  and 
club.  The  workmen  one  meets  here  are  ex- 
ceedingly intelligent  men,  and  are  all  of  the 
"  Possibilist  Socialist "  party;  i.e.,  the  party 
which  is  for  a  peaceful  transformation  to  a 
Socialist  republic.  They  propose  generally, 
as  means  to  their  end,  the  restriction  of 
the  hours  of  labor,  graduated  income  tax, 
labor  representation  in  the  Chamber  and 
in  municipal  councils,  prohibition  of  dan- 
gerous and  unhealthy  female   labor,   and 


many  other  items.  Their  influence  is 
strong  and  increasing. 

There  are  some  capitalists,  too,  who 
have  been  just  enough  or  wise  enough  to 
care  for  the  interests  of  their  workmen. 
Indeed,  profit-sharing  or  industrial  part- 
nerships have  been  more  fully  developed 
in  France  than  in  any  other  country. 
Most  people  are  familiar  now  with  the 
story  of  Leclaire  and  of  the  famittstere  at 
Guise,  due  to  the  benevolent  and  untiring 
energy  of  the  late  M.  Godin.  The  found- 
ers of  the  Bon  March£,  M.  and  Madame 
Boucicaut,  both  now  dead,  are  also  to  be 
reckoned  in  this  little  band,  as  also  is  the 
respected  name  of  Laroche-Joubert.  This 
benevolent  action  can  never  of  itself  solve 
the  industrial  problem  ;  but  it  is  an  indica- 
tion of  what  may  be  done  even  under  our 
present  social  system. 

The  discontent  of  the  working-men  is 
increased,  especially  in  Paris,  by  the  cost 
of  living.  Rents  in  Paris  are  abnormally 
high.  I  have  examined  into  the  relative 
cost  of  living  in  Paris  and  London  for 
working-men,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to 
say  that  in  London  a  working-man  can 
probably  live  and  maintain  his  family  on 
three-fourths  of  the  amount  expended  by 
the  Parisian  workman.  The  uniform  ten- 
dency of  all  great  cities  to  over-crowding 
in  highly-rented  tenements  prevails  here  in 
such  districts  as  Montmartre,  Menilmon- 
tant  and  St.  Ouen.  And  if  the  workman 
goes  farther  out  into  the  suburbs  he  is 
farther  from  his  work,  and  has  to  meet  his 
daily  train  or  street-car  expenditure,  while 
he  is  cut  off  to  a  large  extent  from  those 
amusements  without  which  he  would  not 
regard  life  as  worth  living.  So  altogether 
one  sees  a  very  unsatisfactory  picture  of 
artisan  life ;  and  when  one  extends  the 
view  to  the  miners  of  Anzin  and  Decaze- 
ville,  the  weavers  of  Lyons,  the  cotton- 
spinners  of  Elbceuf,  the  picture  is  not  bright. 

"  Don't  never  prophesy  unless  you 
know,"  is  a  sound  rule.  I  shall  not  there- 
fore say  what  will  or  will  not  take  place, 
farther  than  this :  that  if  the  republic 
can  not  or  will  not  address  itself  to  the 
labor  problem,  the  republic  will  fall.  The 
French  workers,  I  am  convinced,  will  pre- 
fer some  kind  of  "  strong  government," 
which  will  address  itself  to  the  interests  of 
labor,  rather  than  keep  up  the  mere  form 
of  a  republic,  under  which  "  liberty,  equality, 
fraternity,"  are  empty  words. 


THE    PUBLIC    LIBRARY  AS   A   HELP   TO   THE   HIS- 
TORICAL  STUDENT. 

By  William  E.  Foster, 

Librarian  of  the  Providence  Public  Library. 


ONE  of  the  pre-eminently  fascinating 
studies  of  our  day  is  the  study  of 
institutions.  To  be  able  to  recon- 
struct for  ourselves,  by  scientifically  put- 
ting together  materials  patiently  gathered 
from  a  great  variety  of  recondite  sources, 
a  picture  of  what  social  life  really  consisted 
in,  in  ancient  Mycenae  or  Pompeii,  or  in  a 
Black  Forest  village  of  the  time  of  Tacitus, 
appeals  very  strongly  to  some  innate  sym- 
pathy with  social  tendencies  and  with  the 
modes  of  their  operation.  It  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  twenty-fifth-century 
student  of  nineteenth-century  institutions 
will  find  much  the  same  interest  in  ex- 
amining the  workings,  we  will  say,  of  our 
American  school  system,  our  public  library 
system,  our  industrial  system,  and  cognate 
movements.  Should  he  do  so,  he  will 
doubtless  have  little  difficulty  in  fixing 
upon  the  dozen  years  which  are  just  now 
ending  as  being  in  a  very  emphatic  sense 
the  period  of  the  Renaissance  in  the  his- 
tory of  public  libraries  and  their  work. 
Not  that  there  were  not  public  libraries 
in  this  country  before  that  period ;  not 
that  they  did  not  show  from  year  to  year 
a  certain  increase  and  certain  useful  re- 
sults. The  increase,  however,  was  almost 
wholly  a  matter  of  more  libraries  and  more 
books,  while  the  question  of  expanding  in 
new  directions  for  usefulness  was  appar- 
ently an  unconsidered  problem.  The  sig- 
nificant fact  which  strikes  any  one  in  a 
review  of  public  library  expansion  in  the 
last  decade  is  not  so  much  that  the  num- 
ber of  libraries,  the  number  of  volumes, 
and  the  number  of  readers  have  very  greatly 
increased,  though  all  this  is  true  ;  but  that 
the  directions  in  which  they  have  been 
enabled  to  bring  their  resources  to  bear, 
as  a  helpful  agency,  have  been  almost  in- 
definitely multiplied  and  extended.  To 
say  to-day  that  the  public  library  is  an 
institution  which  seems  to  touch  the  life 
of  the  community  at  nearly  every  point  is 
to  state  something  with  which  a  great 
number  of  people  are  already  so  familiar 
as  to  render  an  almost  instinctive  assent; 
but  if  uttered  twelve  years  ago,  the  state- 


ment would  have  met  with  no  intelligent  or 
responsive  reception.  The  public  library 
has  not,  indeed,  until  this  recent  date  be- 
come in  any  true  sense  of  the  word  a  "  social 
institution." 

It  will  repay  us  perhaps  to  inquire,  with 
a  little  more  attention  to  detail,  in  what 
ways  a  public  library  may  rightly  be  reck- 
oned among  social  institutions.  Any  move- 
ment or  tendency  which  is  intimately  or 
profoundly  connected  with  the  commu- 
nity's thought,  feeling,  opinion,  or  taste,  or 
with  those  of  individuals  in  the  community, 
or  which  stands  closely  related  to  these  in 
the  making,  so  to  speak,  is  a  social  institu- 
tion. The  family,  the  school,  the  church, 
the  political  party,  are  instances  of  a  cer- 
tain type.  Yet  in  some  of  these  instances, 
as  the  church  and  the  political  party,  there 
is  a  distinct  element  which  is  wholly  want- 
ing in  the  library's  purpose,  —  namely,  that 
of  being  propaganda  of  specific  opinions. 
The  child  or  the  equally  susceptible  adult 
is  brought  in  contact  with  the  former,  with 
the  plainly  recognized  object  in  view  of 
forming  him  into  a  good  Protestant  or  a 
good  Roman  Catholic,  into  an  adherent  of 
the  protective  system  or  its  antagonist  sys- 
tem It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  public 
library  idea  recognizes  no  such  point  of 
view.  Its  business  with  the  individual  is 
that  of  supplying  a  practically  unlimited 
magazine  of  information,  collected  on  the 
most  rigidly  unpartisan  and  catholic  basis. 
When  this  is  done,  individual  uses  of  the 
library  will  indeed  at  times  be  made  to  sub- 
serve individual  or  partisan  or  propagan- 
dist views,  no  doubt,  but  these  will  be  as 
certainly  counterbalanced  by  similar  use  on 
the  part  of  opposing  interests.  The  store- 
house of  books  will  best  help  to  co-operate 
with  the  order  of  nature,  and  in  the  end, 
as  in  nature,  only  the  fittest  will  survive, 
—  a  doctrine  as  relentlessly  true  of  opin- 
ions as  of  physical  organisms. 

There  is  so  much  in  all  this  view  of  the 
ends  subserved  by  public  libraries,  which 
peculiarly  fits  into  the  mental  position  and 
sympathies  of  the  historical  student,  as 
distinguished,  we  will  say,  from  the  theo- 
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logical  student  in  numerous  instances,  that 
it  might  perhaps  be  supposed  at  first  that 
the  public  library  sustains  to  historical 
studies  some  peculiar  and  exclusive  rela- 
tion. In  truth,  its  lines  of  contact  and  use- 
fulness are  not  with  any  one  class  of  read- 
ers or  students  alone.  It  finds  a  vantage- 
ground  of  usefulness  as  related  to  them 
all,  —  to  industrial  workers,  to  students  of 
social  science,  to  the  children  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  to  clubs  formed  for  debating 
purposes  or  for  scientific  study,  even  to 
the  ordinary  reader  of  the  daily  news- 
paper, who  finds  time  and  opportunity 
for  scarcely  more  than  a  brief  inquiry  into 
the  current  events  of  the  day.  One  of 
the  most  noteworthy  and  instructive  fea- 
tures in  this  whole  reorganizing  of  library 
work  and  purposes  is  found  in  the  com- 
plete shifting  of  the  "  point  of  view  "  from 
which  nearly  all  the  library's  operations 
are  conducted.  In  what  we  may,  per- 
haps, be  allowed  to  call  the  "  Prehistoric 
Age,"  this  point  of  view,  whether  as  re- 
lated to  the  choice  of  books  for  purchase, 
the  arrangement  of  the  books  on  the 
shelves,  the  system  of  catalogue,  or  the 
architectural  plan  of  the  library  premises, 
was  quite  at  the  opposite  remove  from 
any  aggressive  spirit.  Its  spirit  was  much 
as  if  one  should  say  :  Here  are  the  books. 
If  the  public  shall  ever  discover  what  value 
they  have  —  well;  if  not  —  well.  Happily 
for  all  concerned,  this  mental  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  librarian  is  now  almost  as 
much  matter  of  ancient  history  as  the 
manner  in  which  the  librarians  of  Sargon, 
the  Babylonian  king,  administered  the 
Agane  library  of  inscribed  clay  tablets,  so 
painstakingly  described  for  us  by  Mr.  Sayce. 
There  may  be  exceptions ;  but  if  so,  they 
only  serve  to  bring  out  in  stronger  relief 
the  fundamental  change  which  has  taken 
place.  The  librarian  of  our  day  studies 
units  more  than  unanalyzed  masses.  He 
is  interested  in  discovering  what  individual 
book  will  best  fit  the  needs  of  an  individ- 
ual reader.  And  conversely,  as  each  in- 
dividual book  comes  into  his  collection, 
he  makes  it  a  matter  of  concern  to  see 
that  it  reaches  the  hands  of  the  individual 
reader  (in  some  cases  also  classes  of 
readers)  to  whom  it  will  be  of  the  most 
direct  service.  To  be  sure,  the  more 
"  general "  methods  of  the  library,  its  general 
catalogue,  its  general  plan  of  administra- 
tion, its  general  choice  of  books,  will  go 


far  towards  covering  a  certain  percentage 
of  "  wants "  to  be  met  by  the  library. 
Nearly  every  librarian  can  testify,  how- 
ever, that  the  best  and  most  fruitful  in- 
stances of  service  rendered  by  the  library 
are  not  met  hap-hazard ;  they  come  about 
through  well-directed  care,  exercised  in 
definite  directions,  with  specific  ends  in 
view.  They  involve  some  use  of  the  mails, 
a  considerable  amount  of  personal  consul- 
tation and  conversation,  and  the  trained 
habit  of  mentally  "pigeon-holing"  the 
tastes  and  requirements  of  various  individ- 
ual readers,  as  well  as  the  contents  and  spe- 
cial range  of  individual  books. 

In  its  relation  to  historical  studies  the 
public  library  undeniably  exhibits  a  re- 
markably wide  range,  not  only  in  the 
methods  available,  but  in  the  widely  dif- 
ferent classes  of  readers  affected.  There 
are  few  more  practically  important  subjects 
in  library  administration  than  that  of  prop- 
erly correlating  the  general  and  the  special ; 
of  seeing  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  reader 
who  is  pursuing  the  serious  study  of  some 
definite  division  of  a  subject  finds  those 
treatises  which  specially  concern  him,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  reader  whose  knowl- 
edge —  and  consequently  his  interest  — 
is  general  rather  than  special,  does  not  miss 
profiting  from  those  portions  of  the  library 
best  adapted  to  his  uses.  In  the  case  of 
historical  studies,  the  library  serves  both 
types  of  students  impartially.  Of  course 
the  methods  in  the  two  cases  show  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  divergence,  as  we  shall 
see  more  clearly  if  we  glance  at  their  de- 
tails. In  doing  so  our  attention  will  first 
be  directed  to  the  methods  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  special  student,  and  afterwards 
those  for  the  general  reader ;  for  there  is 
a  decided  advantage  in  considering  first 
the  more  elaborate,  scientific,  and  approxi- 
mately exhaustive  of  the  two  methods. 
The  application  of  the  principle  on  a  more 
limited  and  partial  scale  much  more  readily 
follows  from  having  first  traversed,  so  to 
speak,  the  entire  field. 

Three  special  students,  whom  we  will 
designate  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson,  at 
different  times  make  use  of  the  library  for 
their  special  researches,  applying  for  the 
librarian's  assistance  and  co-operation,  but 
in  varying  degrees.  Mr.  Brown  is  a  univer- 
sity student,  engaged  upon  a  thesis  for  his 
degree,  his  subject  being,  "The  Municipal 
History  of  Newport."     The  librarian's  first 
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business  is  to  find  out  what  the  student 
does  not  require ;  that  is,  what  he  has 
already.  From  conversation  with  him,  he 
ascertains  what  is  his  "  stock  on  hand," 
what  progress  he  has  already  made  in 
running  down  authorities  ;  and  as  he  names 
them  over, — as,  for  instance,  Mason,  Ar- 
nold, Greene,  Callender,  and  McSparran, 
—  he  mentally  eliminates  them  from  the 
material  he  proposes  to  furnish  him.  Some 
discriminating  classification  also  of  the  dif- 
fering kinds  of  sources  to  be  consulted  in 
the  study  of  such  a  subject  is  also  necessary 
at  the  start.  These  are  three  in  number, 
historical,  practical,  and  documentary.  The 
historical  comprise  publications  such  as  the 
annals  or  history  of  Newport,  or  incident- 
ally of  Rhode  Island  as  including  Newport. 
The  practical  include  treatises  on  muni- 
cipal law  and  administration  in  general. 
The  documentary  include  chiefly  the  offi- 
cial publications  of  the  town  and  city  of 
Newport,  but  also  others.  But  the  use  of 
these  is  not  wholly  a  simple  matter ;  it  is 
complicated  by  the  necessity  of  supple- 
menting lacunae  in  one  department  with 
the  material  of  another  department.  Thus, 
the  town  records  of  Newport  for  the  impor- 
tant period  up  to  1779  were  during  the 
Revolution,  by  fortune  of  war,  sunk  in  a 
ship-of-war,  and  were  only  partially  recov- 
ered, in  an  illegible  state.  The  necessary 
material  therefore  must  be  eked  out  as 
best  it  may,  from  the  Colony  Records,  and 
Acts  and  Resolves,  files  of  newspapers,  and 
elsewhere.  Under  the  head  of  historical 
materials,  the  librarian  puts  him  upon  the 
track,  if  he  should  not  already  have  noted 
them,  of  the  writings  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  chroniclers,  such  as  Clark,  Codding- 
ton,  Gorton,  Winslow,  and  others,  now  acces- 
sible chiefly  in  reprints  ;  and  also  upon  the 
immensely  wide  field  of  collateral  material. 
As  regards  the  practical  treatises  also,  he 
outlines  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
literature  of  municipal  institutions. 

Jones,  the  second  of  the  three  instances 
supposed,  is  not  a  "student"  in  the  tech- 
nical or  limited  sense  of  the  word,  as  ap- 
plied to  an  undergraduate.  He  is  a  man 
of  affairs,  accomplished  in  many  ways,  but 
chiefly  in  other  fields  than  historical  studies, 
and  comes  to  the  librarian  stating  that  he 
has  been  engaged  to  speak  publicly  at  some 
date  in  the  not  very  distant  future,  on 
American  colleges  in  the  last  century.  He 
is  a  man  who  needs  no  argument  to  lead 


him  to  appreciate  the  value  or  necessity 
of  wide  and  thorough  research  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, his  misfortune  that  the  engrossing 
nature  of  his  professional  duties  does  not 
permit  him  the  time  for  the  necessary  re- 
search in  this  instance.  What  is  the  proper 
attitude  of  the  library  towards  such  a  case 
as  this,  obviously  a  much  more  complex 
and  perplexing  case  than  that  of  Mr. 
Brown,  the  undergraduate?  The  most 
satisfactory  solution,  perhaps,  of  this  prob- 
lem, is  either  the  appointment,  in  libraries 
large  enough  to  afford  it,  of  a  separate 
library  officer  whose  special  duty  it  shall 
be  to  undertake  cases  of  this  kind ;  or  else 
the  assignment  of  such  "commissions,"  in 
the  discretion  of  the  chief  librarian,  to  this 
or  that  member  of  the  library  staff,  as  a 
trial  of  proficiency  and  facility  in  research. 

The  third  instance,  Robinson,  is  a  still 
different  type  of  special  student.  Brown 
possessed  the  leisure  for  research,  but  was 
lacking  in  acquaintance  with  the  materials 
and  experience  in  using  them,  and  there- 
fore was  best  served  in  these  latter  respects. 
Jones  lacked  nothing  in  experience  or 
acquaintance,  but  from  want  of  leisure 
found  the  aid  rendered  at  the  library  a 
real  service.  Robinson  lacks  in  neither  of 
these  respects.  He  is,  it  is  true,  a  pro- 
fessional man,  but  his  profession  itself  is 
that  of  a  student  of  history  and  author  of 
standard  historical  works.  The  service  to 
be  rendered  by  the  librarian  in  his  case 
therefore  is  simply,  when  needed,  to  point 
the  way  to  this  or  that  portion  of  his  own 
collection,  which  he  is  necessarily  better 
acquainted  with  than  any  one  else,  as  a 
host  will  act  as  escort  to  his  guest  in 
traversing  his  house  or  grounds. 

We  are  now  ready  to  consider  the  other 
side  of  the  subject,  namely,  the  ways  in 
which  the  general  reader  may  find  the 
library  of  service  in  historical  studies  or 
reading.  Here  the  constituency  indeed 
shifts,  and  also  the  particular  application 
to  be  made  of  the  principles  involved. 
The  principles  themselves,  however,  are 
the  same  in  dealing  with  the  general  reader 
as  those  which  we  were  just  considering  in 
the  case  of  the  special  student.  The  dif- 
ferent forms  in  which  these  principles  may 
find  application  are  almost  numberless. 
We  shall  therefore,  for  convenience,  select 
for  enumeration  those  only  which  have 
been  employed  in  a  single  library.  It  is 
often  the  case  that  the  distinctively  "  gen- 
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eral"  methods  employed,  if  judiciously 
chosen,  serve  a  particularly  useful  purpose, 
and  in  not  a  few  instances  stimulate  and 
set  in  operation  individual  researches.  This 
has  repeatedly  been  the  case  at  the  library 
referred  to.  A  dictum  of  Mr.  Freeman  the 
historian,  —  "History  is  past  politics,  and 
politics  present  history,"  —  may  be  said 
to  underlie  one  of  these  methods.  To 
quote  from  a  description  elsewhere  printed, 
"  It  has  been  the  unbroken  practice,  from 
the  very  first  day  on  which  the  library  was 
opened  [in  1878],  to  post  a  series  of 
'  daily  notes  '  on  current  events  and  topics. 
A  newspaper  slip,  cut,  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance, from  the  morning  paper  of  the 
current  date,  is  posted  on  the  bulletin- 
board  in  the  public  portion  of  the  library ; 
and  under  this  are  grouped  references  to 
authorities,  —  in  many  instances  citing  vol- 
ume and  page,  —  which  illustrate  or  in 
some  way  bear  upon  this  topic.  Opposite 
each  entry,  moreover,  the  reader  finds  the 
book-number  by  which  to  apply  for  the 
work  in  question ;  and  this  he  is  very 
likely  to  do.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  slice  out  of 
the  catalogue  which  is  thus  presented  to 
the  attention  of  readers  each  morning ; 
but  the  references  are  on  a  much  more 
minute  plan  than  would  be  possible  in  any 
ordinary  catalogue."  To  illustrate  :  in  April 
of  the  present  year  occurred  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Washington's  inau- 
guration, and  in  July  that  of  the  storming 
of  the  Bastile,  topics  which  in  each  instance 
were  made  the  "  text "  for  referring  the 
reader  to  the  works  on  these  respective 
subjects.  The  death  of  the  German  em- 
peror, likewise,  was  at  the  time  made  a 
similar  occasion  for  reference  to  works  on 
the  history  of  the  German  Empire.  A 
fundamental  reason  for  the  practical  suc- 
cess of  this  measure,  in  accomplishing  what 
it  is  designed  to  effect,  is,  of  course,  the 
fact  that  the  topic  thus  used,  "  being  pre- 
cisely in  the  line  of  what  is  at  the  time 
uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  the  public, 
commends  itself  to  their  notice  with  more 
than  ordinary  directness."  But  the  same 
principle  is  also  a  useful  one  when  modified 
by  making  the  period  of  time  once  a  week 
or  once  a  month,  instead  of  daily ;  and 
the  library  in  question  has  employed  both 
these  modifications  of  it  with  the  best 
results.  The  weekly  references  have  now 
for  the  past  half-dozen  years  and  more 
been    a   regular   feature   in    the    Monday 


morning  issue  of  one  of  the  daily  news- 
papers of  the  city,  historical  topics  being 
quite  as  frequently  used  as  any  others.  It 
is  a  good  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of 
this  measure,  that  readers  frequently  come 
to  the  library  with  these  cuttings  in  their 
hands,  using  them  as  a  kind  of  "  order- 
list."  At  the  library  they  are  cut  from  the 
paper,  mounted  on  a  bulletin-sheet,  and, 
the  book-numbers  being  added  on  the 
margin,  posted  on  the  bulletin-board. 

The  last  application  named  suggests  an- 
other useful  practice,  large  use  of  which  has 
been  made  from  the  beginning,  —  namely, 
the  utilizing  of  lists,  or  bibliographies 
elsewhere  prepared,  by  adding  this  libra- 
ry's book-numbers,  in  ink,  on  the  margin. 
When  in  1879  Mr.  Justin  Winsor  published 
his  admirable  little  "Reader's  Handbook 
of  the  American  Revolution,"  intended,  as 
he  said,  to  serve  as  "  a  continuous  foot- 
note to  all  histories  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution," he  furnished  to  libraries  generally 
a  most  serviceable  "library  tool  "  ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  if  in  any  library  it  has 
served  a  more  useful  purpose  than  in  the 
one  referred  to,  where  it  at  once  had  the 
library's  book-numbers  entered  in  the  way 
above  mentioned  (about  seven  hundred 
such  entries  being  made),  and  has  since 
been  in  constant  use  as  a  book  of  refer- 
ence. Other  historical  lists  have  been 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

Of  course  if  any  close  connection  exists, 
as  in  the  case  referred  to,  between  the 
library  and  the  various  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  city,  —  college,  normal  school, 
high  school,  grammar  schools,  art  schools, 
etc.,  —  the  study  of  history  as  systemati- 
cally pursued  in  these  institutions  will  nat- 
urally suggest  definite  lines  of  historical 
study  and  reading.  From  these  various 
institutions,  the  college  included,  the  libra- 
ry is  regularly  notified  of  the  specific  topics 
under  examination.  A  file  of  the  refer- 
ences prepared  in  connection  with  these 
constantly  lies  on  the  counter  for  reference, 
and  is  of  service  to  many  more  than  the 
limited  number  of  students  or  pupils  for 
whom  in  the  first  instance  they  are  pre- 
pared. Thus,  three  or  four  pages  of  refer- 
ences are  given  to  the  question  of  Mary 
Stuart's  innocence  or  the  contrary,  a  sub- 
ject so  perennially  of  interest  to  readers 
generally  as  to  make  the  list  of  constant 
use  for  reference.  One  of  the  results  of 
the  close  connection  with  the  schools  was 
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the  undertaking,  some  ten  years  ago,  of  a 
series  of  references  in  connection  with  each 
administration  in  this  country  since  1789. 
These,  after  being  revised  and  expanded, 
appeared  in  successive  numbers  of  the 
Monthly  Reference  Lists,  in  1883  and  1884, 
and  after  still  further  revision  were  pub- 
lished in  a  pamphlet  of  fifty-eight  pages,  by 
the  Society  for  Political  Education,  in  1885. 
The  same  society  is  now  issuing  in  a  re- 
vised form  references  originally  prepared 
at  the  same  library  in  1880,  on  "  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,"  in  connec- 
tion with  lectures  at  the  State  Normal 
School.  This  last-named  institution,  it 
may  be  added,  is  now  issuing  each  week 
printed  lists  of  reading,  on  topics  in  gen- 
eral history,  prepared  at  this  library,  and 
with  the  library's  book-numbers  attached. 

Wherever  groups  of  intelligent  people 
have  a  common  interest  in  some  historical 
subject,  whether  through  common  study  of 
it  in  a  club  formed  for  that  purpose,  or  in 
connection  with  such  organizations  as  the 
Society  to  Encourage  Studies  at  Home, 
the  Chautauqua  courses,  etc.,  or  courses  of 
public  or  semi-public  lectures,  an  admirable 
field  is  opened  for  the  same  line  of  work. 
In  an  instance  of  the  last-named  type,  such 
as  Lanciani's  lectures  in  this  country  on 
Ancient  Rome,  the  references  were  printed 
in  the  daily  newspaper,  and  resulted  in  a 
very  appreciable  use  of  the  library's  re- 
sources on  the  subject ;  and  this  is  but  one 
out  of  numerous  instances.  In  the  other 
types  referred  to,  the  library  is  always  cer- 
tain to  be  put  to  serious  and  extended  use 
in  connection  with  the  studies  so  syste- 
matically pursued. 

There  is  no  better  connection  than  this 
in  which  to  mention  the  very  exceptional 
service  to  be  rendered  in  connection  with 
the  "  Old  South  "  movement,  now  a  familiar 
and  even  household  word  in  so  many 
American  cities.  Here,  if  anywhere,  assist- 
ance furnished  will  have  a  direct  bearing, 
not  only  in  furthering  the  studies  of  young 
people  in  a  direction  which  can  but  prove 
of  untold  importance  in  connection  with 
their  future  action  as  American  citizens, 
but  also  in  shaping  very  largely  their  meth- 
ods of  study  and  research. 

No  one  result  of  the  employment  of  the 
measures  enumerated,  in  the  library  in 
question,  has  proved  so  thoroughly  gratify- 
ing as  the  direct  effect  it  has  had  in  de- 
veloping the  use  of  the  comparative  method 


and  the  cultivation  of  the  critical  spirit. 
Mr.  Winsor  has  very  accurately  stated  this 
tendency.  After  saying,  "  I  believe  it  a 
part  of  the  duty  of  a  public  librarian  to 
induce  reading,  and  gently  to  guide  it,  as 
far  as  he  can,"  he  adds,  "The  reciprocal 
influences,  the  broadening  effect,  the  quick- 
ened interest  arising  from  a  comparison 
of  sources  and  authorities,  I  hold  to  be 
marked  benefits,"  from  reading  conducted 
as  above  described. 

There  is  space  only  briefly  to  touch  upon 
the  relation  of  the  library  to  individual 
readers,  in  historical  fields.  It  is  here  that 
the  best  and  most  effective  work  is  after 
all  accomplished.  Personal  intercourse 
and  conversation  between  the  librarian  and 
the  individual  reader  is  of  course  the  basis 
of  it.  Upon  this  there  follow  consultation 
as  to  different  authorities,  the  examination 
and  actual  handling  of  these,  and  the  op- 
portunity thereby  of  satisfying  one's  self  as 
to  their  varying  values.  All  this  is  a  part 
of  a  public  library's  work  which  should  be 
most  carefully  furthered  and  encouraged. 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  this  article  ref- 
erence was  made  to  the  almost  innumer- 
able points  at  which  the  library  is  seen  to 
touch  human  life,  to  stand  connected  with 
the  life  of  the  community.  And  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  one  department  in  the  whole 
range  of  fruitful  studies  in  which  such  con- 
tact on  the  part  of  the  community  can 
prove  so  profoundly  valuable  as  that  of 
historical  studies.  "  History,"  Sir  Arthur 
Helps  has  told  us  in  his  suggestive  way, 
"  is  the  chart  and  compass,"  for  endeavor 
on  a  common  scale.  "  Our  early  voyagers 
are  dead ;  not  a  plank  remains  of  the  old 
ships  that  first  essayed  unknown  waters ; 
the  sea  retains  no  track ;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  history  of  these  voyages  contained 
in  charts,  in  chronicles,  in  hoarded  lore  of 
all  kinds,  each  voyager,  though  he  were  to 
start  with  all  the  aids  of  advanced  civiliza- 
tion (if  you  could  imagine  such  a  thing 
without  history),  would  need  the  boldness 
of  the  first  voyager."  And,  he  adds,  "We 
may  judge  of  the  benefit  of  historical  stud- 
ies by  observing  what  great  defects  are 
incident "  to  those  who  know  nothing  of 
history.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
children  of  to-day,  whose  historical  studies 
are  in  so  many  instances  carefully  guided, 
will  themselves  be  the  men  of  affairs  not 
many  years  from  now,  we  find  a  new  occa- 
sion for  hopefulness  in  our  country's  future. 


THE    MOTHER    OF    WASHINGTON. 

By  Edwin  D.  Mead. 


"  T  T  has  been  said,"  writes  Sparks,  "  that 
1  there  never  was  a  great  man  the  ele- 
*■  ments  of  whose  greatness  might  not 
be  traced  to  the  original  characteristics  or 
early  influence  of  his  mother.  If  this  be 
true,  how  much  does  mankind  owe  to  the 
mother  of  Washington  !  "  Washington 
himself  was  heard  to  say  that  he  knew 
little  of  his  father,  other  than  having  a 
remembrance  of  his  person  and  of  his 
parental  fondness.  To  his  mother,  and 
the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  train- 
ing which  she  gave  him,  he  ascribed  his 
success  and  usefulness  in  life. 

It  is  a  reproach  to  the  nation  that  the 
grave  of  Washington's  mother  never  had  a 
finished  monument  above  it,  and  that  for 
half  a  century  it  has  been  almost  entirely* 
neglected  and  forgotten.  It  is  a  satisfac- 
tion to  record  that  an  earnest  and  well- 
directed  movement  has  now  been  inaugu- 
rated, with  an  appeal  for  the  assistance  of 
all  generous  and  patriotic  men  and  women, 
to  complete  at  Fredericksburg  a  monu- 
ment which  shall  be  an  honor  to  the 
American  people  and  worthily  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  noble  matron  to  whom 
America  owes  so  much. 

When  George  Washington  Parke  Custis, 
the  adopted  son  of  Washington  and  the 
last  survivor  of  the  Mount  Vernon  house- 
hold, commenced  the  publication  of  his 
Recollections  of  Washington,  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  he  devoted  the  first  paper 
to  the  Mother  of  Washington.  That 
paper  remains,  and  in  many  respects  must 
remain,  the  most  important  memoir  which 
we  possess,  as  being  the  source  from  which 
all  subsequent  biographers  must  so  largely 
borrow.  Its  last  words  were  these  :  "  Thus 
lived  and  died  this  distinguished  woman. 
Had  she  been  of  the  olden  time,  statues 
would  have  been  erected  to  her  memory 
in  the  Capitol,  and  she  would  have  been 
called  the  Mother  of  Romans.  When 
another  century  shall  have  elapsed,  and 
our  descendants  shall  have  learned  the 
true  value  of  liberty,  how  will  the  fame 
of  the  paternal  chief  be  cherished  in  story 
and  in  song ;  nor  will  she  be  forgotten 
who  first  '  bent  the  twig  '  to  *  incline  the 


tree  '  to  glory.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
will  youth  and  age,  maid  and  matron,  aye, 
and  bearded  men,  with  pilgrim  step,  repair 
to  the  now  neglected  grave  of  the  mother 
of  Washington." 

It  was  in  i860  that  Custis's  Recollections 
of  Washington  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  book  form,  with  a  memoir  of 
Custis  by  his  daughter,  whose  husband 
was  so  soon  to  leave  Arlington  to  com- 
mand the  Southern  army  in  the  strife 
whose  tumults  so  effectually  drowned  the 
book  for  the  time,  and  with  notes  by 
Benson  J.  Lossing.  To  Custis's  words 
upon  the  neglected  grave  at  Fredericks- 
burg, Mr.  Lossing  appended  a  note  in 
which  he  told  the  story  of  that  continued 
and  strange  neglect.     He  said  :  — 

"  It  is  yet  a  neglected  grave.  This  Memoir  was 
written  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  first 
published  in  the  National  Gazette,  on  the  13th  of 
May,  1826.  It  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
at  the  time,  and  a  project  was  set  on  foot  for  the 
re-entombment  of  the  remains  of  the  matron,  and 
the  erection  of  a  monument  over  them.  This 
movement  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia.  It  elicited  the  public  sympathy 
throughout  the  Union.  The  press,  as  usual,  dis- 
cussed the  subject,  and  a  New  York  paper  pro- 
posed that  the  whole  matter  of  raising  the  mod- 
erate sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  for  the  erection 
of  the  monument,  should  be  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of 'the  American  Maids  and  Matrons.'  Mr. 
Gordon,  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  on  which  was 
the  matron's  grave,  had  some  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Custis  on  the  subject,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Fredericksburg  got  up  a  memorial.  But  the  whole 
project  slumbered  for  several  years. 

"Finally,  in  1833,  Silas  E.  Burrows,  Esq.,  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  undertook  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  mother  of  Washington, 
at  his  own  expense.  The  corner-stone  was  laid 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  very  near  her  grave, 
a  spot  which  she  herself  had  selected  for  burial, 
on  the  land  of  her  son-in-law,  Colonel  Fielding 
Lewis,  near  the  ledge  of  rocks  where  she  used  to 
retire  for  meditation  and  devotion.  It  was  placed 
by  Andrew  Jackson,  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1833,  in  the  presence  of 
a  great  concourse  of  people.  He  went  down  the 
Potomac  from  Washington  city,  on  the  sixth,  and 
was  met  at  Potomac  creek,  nine  miles  from  Fred- 
ericksburg, by  the  monument  committee  of  that 
city.  He  was  received  by  a  military  escort,  by 
whom  he  was  conducted  to  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Wallace,  in  Fredericksburg,  where  he  was  enter- 
tained until  the  following  day,  when  a  large  mili- 
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tary  and  civic  procession  was  formed,  proceeded  to 
the  grave,  and  there  engaged  in  imposing  cere- 
monies. 

"  The  procession  was  formed  in  the  following 
order :  — 

"I.    A  detachment  of  cavalry. 

"  2.  The  chief  architect  and  masonic  societies. 
In  this  division,  Silas  E.  Burrows,  of  New  York, 
was  assigned  a  conspicuous  and  honorable  station. 

"  3.  The  president  of  the  United  States  in  an 
open  carriage,  with  the  heads  of  departments,  and 
his  private  secretary  (Major  Donelson),  accom- 
panied by  the  monument  committee. 

'•  4.    The  clergy,  and  relatives  of  Washington. 

"5.  The  mayor  and  common  council  of  Fred- 
ericksburg. 

"  6.  A  handsome  company  of  small  boys,  in 
complete  uniform,  with  wooden  guns. 

"  7.  The  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  invited  strangers. 

"  8.  A  battalion  of  volunteers  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Patten,  and  several  companies  of 
infantry  from  Washington  and  Alexandria,  with 
the  marine  band. 

"  9.    Strangers  and  citizens,  six  abreast. 

"  It  was  estimated  that  at  least  fifteen  thousand 
persons  were  present  on  the  occasion.  After  an 
appropriate  prayer  by  the  Rev.  E.  C.  M'Guire 
(since  author  of  a  volume  on  the  Religious  Charac- 
ter of  Washington),  Mr.  Bassett,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  monument  committee,  delivered  an  eloquent 
address  to  the  president  on  the  character  of  her 
whom  they  sought  to  honor.  The  president  made 
a  most  touching  reply,1  and  as  he  deposited  an  in- 
scribed plate  in  the  corner  stone,  he  said, '  Fellow- 
citizens,  at  your  request,  and  in  your  name,  I  now 
deposit  this  plate  in  the  spot  destined  for  it;  and 
when  the  American  pilgrim  shall,  in  after  ages,  come 
up  to  this  high  and  holy  place,  and  lay  his  hand 
upon  this  sacred  column,  may  he  recall  the  virtues 
of  her  who  sleeps  beneath,  and  depart  with  his 
affections  purified,  and  his  piety  strengthened,  while 
he  invokes  blessings  upon  the  memory  of  the  mother 
of  Washington.'  The  following  poem,  written  for 
the  occasion  by  Mrs.  Sigourney,  was  then  read :  — ■ 

"  '  Eong  hast  thou  slept  unnoticed.     Nature  stole 
In  her  soft  minstrelsy  around  thy  bed, 
Spreading  her  vernal  tissue,  violet-gemmed, 
And  pearled  with  dews. 

She  bade  bright  summer  bring 
Gifts  of  frankincense,  with  sweet  song  of  birds, 
And  autumn  cast  his  reaper's  coronet 
Down  at  thy  feet,  and  stormy  winter  speak 
Sternly  of  man's  neglect.      But  now  we  come 
'1  0  do  thee  homage  —  Mother  of  our  chief!  — 
Fit  homage,  such  as  honoreth  him  who  pays. 
Methinks  we  see  thee,  as  in  olden  time  — 
Simple  in  garb,  majestic  and  serene; 
Unmoved  by  pomp  or  circumstance;    in  truth 
[nflexible;   and,  with  a  Spartan  zeal, 
Repressing  vice  and  making  folly  grave. 
Thou  didst  not  deem  it  woman's  part  to  waste 
Life  in  inglorious  sloth  — to  sport  a  while 
Amid  the  flowers,  or  on  the  summer  wave, 
'I  hen  flit,  like  the  ephemcron,  away, 
Building  no  temple  in  her  children's  hearts, 

]  {'resident  Jackson's  address  is  given  in  Mr. 
Lossing's  Mother  and  Wife  of  Washington. 


Save  to  the  vanity  and  pride  of  life 
Which  she  had  worshipped. 

Of  the  might  that  clothed 
The  "Pater  Patriae"  —  of  the  deeds  that  won 
A  nation's  liberty  and  earth's  applause, 
Making  Mount  Vernon's  tomb  a  Mecca  haunt 
For  patriot  and  for  sage,  while  time  shall  last, 
What  part  was  thine,  what  thanks  to  thee  are  due, 
Who  'mid  his  elements  of  being  wrought 
With  no  uncertain  aim  —  nursing  the  germs 
Of  godlike  virtue  in  his  infant  mind, 
We  know  not  —  Heaven  can  tell ! 

Rise,  noble  pile  ! 
And  show  a  race  unborn  who  rests  below, 
And  say  to  mothers  what  a  holy  charge 
Is  theirs  —  with  what  a  Kingly  power  their  love 
Might  rule  the  fountains  of  the  new-born  mind. 
Warn  them  to  wake  at  early  dawn,  and  sow 
Good  seed  before  the  world  doth  sow  its  tares, 
Nor  in  their  toil  decline  —  that  angel  hands 
May  put  their  sickle  in,  and  reap  for  God, 
And  gather  to  his  garner.' 

"  The  monument  thus  commenced  was  never  fin- 
ished. Everything  was  completed  but  the  obelisk 
with  which  it  was  to  be  surmounted,  and  the  in- 
scription. Commercial  reverses  soon  afterward 
befell  the  noble  inceptor  and  designer,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  his  patriotic  work.  And 
with  shame  be  it  spoken,  the  citizens  of  Virginia 
have  left  the  unfinished  monument  to  crumble  into 
dust,  and  the  mother  of  Washington  to  remain  un- 
honored.  Yet  there  is  a  ray  of  light.  A  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot,  writing 
from  Whampoa,  in  China,  under  date  of  Decem- 
ber 20,  1858,  speaks  thus  of  Mr.  Burrows  and  the 
monument :  — 

"  '  I  supposed  he  was  long  since  dead,  and  that 
his  monument  and  memory  would  perish  together. 
But  he  still  lives;  and  though  his  great  object  is 
suspended,  it  is  not  abandoned,  but  only  ad- 
journed till  he  can  recuperate  his  fortunes.  I  met 
with  him  in  Hong  Kong,  where,  with  two  sons,  he 
is  conducting  commercial  enterprises,  and  sails 
back  and  forward  between  China  and  California 
with  as  little  thought  as  you  in  taking  the  railroad 
for  Boston.  An  old  man  and  lame,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe,  so  far  from  his  monument,  and 
forgotten  around  the  monument,  even,  as  well  as 
at  home,  it  was  touching  to  the  heart  to  find  him 
here,  with  one  object,  one  thought,  one  last  effort, 
remembering  the  "  Mother  of  Washington,"  when 
he  himself  had  passed  from  the  memory  of  the 
living. 

"  I  visited  that  unfinished  monument  near  the 
close  of  1848,  when  the  huge  obelisk  of  white 
marble,  ready  for  the  sculptor's  hand,  lay  there, 
broken  and  defaced.  The  monument  is  also  of 
white  marble,  and  even  in  its  unfinished  state  had 
an  imposing  appearance.  The  years  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  have  now  passed  by  since 
that  corner-stone  was  laid,  with  so  much  pomp  and 
promise,  to  the  memory  of  her  of  whom  it  was  said 
by  a  distinguished  gentleman  in  the  city  of  modern 
Rome,  that  she  was  '  the  most  fortunate  of  Amer- 
ican matrons,  in  having  given  to  her  country  and 
to  the  world,  a  hero  without  ambition,  and  a  patriot 
without  reproach ' ;  and  yet  the  monument  is  un- 
finished. It  stands  there  silently  appealing  to 
national  patriotism  and  local  pride  to  sculpture  its 
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ornaments  and  seat  its  obelisk.  It  does  more ;  it 
rebukes  the  insensibility  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Virginia  to  the  memory  of  the  most  honored 
woman  of  the  land.  Year  after  year  the  dust  of 
the  plain  has  lodged  upon  the  top  of  the  half- 
finished  pile,  and  the  winds  have  planted  the  seeds 
of  flowers  and  wild  weeds  there;  and  upon  the 
base  where  that  noble  obelisk  should  stand,  the  sun, 
the  rain,  and  the  dew,  annually  weave  green  gar- 
lands and  festoons,  as  if  rebuking  the  indolence  or 
avarice  of  insensate  man.  Even  the  marble  tablet 
upon  which  was  to  be  inscribed  the  simple  words, 

MARY,  THE  MOTHER  OF  WASHINGTON, 

is  covered  with  green  moss;  and  there  is  nothing 
to  tell  the  stranger  that  near  him  lie  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  her  who  gave  birth  to  the  Pather  of 
his  Country. 

In  1 886,  three  years  ago,  Mr.  Lossing  pub- 
lished his  interesting 
and  valuable  book, 
Ma ry  and  Ma rth a ,  th e 
Mother  and  the  Wife 
of  George  Washington. 
In  this  book  he  tells 
again  the  story  of  the 
neglected  grave,  again 
referring  to  his  visit  in 
1848,  and  adding  :  — 

"  Since  that  time  the 
tooth  of  decay  and  the 
hands  of  barbarous  man 
have  hastened  the  work 
of  destruction.  A  friend 
who  visited  the  spot  in 
1884  wrote  to  me  that  '  all 
but  three  of  the  eight  col- 
umns which  had  been 
placed  in  sunken  panels 
have  been  removed  or  de- 
stroyed. No  enclosure 
guards  the  place  from  in- 
trusion. The  sacred  spot 
is  utterly  neglected  — 
broken,  grass-grown,  and 
dilapidated.'  How  much 
longer  will  Virginia  — 
how  much  longer  will 
the  nation  suffer  such  a 
reproach?  The  National 
Government  has  just  com- 
pleted a  superb  obelisk 
that  pierces  the  firmament 
more  than  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  earth  in 
honor  of  her  illustrious 
son.  Cannot  this  mighty 
government,  this  nation 
of  nearly  sixty  million 
people,  with  a  plethoric 
treasury,    afford  to   devote 

a  few  dollars  in  money,  and  a  few  emotions  of 
honest  pride  and  genuine  patriotism  to  the  task 
of  completing  a  work  begun  more  than  fifty  years 
ago  by  a  patriotic  citizen  in  honor  of  the  mother 
of  Washington?" 


In  his  biography  of  the  Mother  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Lossing  publishes  an  in- 
teresting portrait,  the  copy  of  a  painting 
made  —  if  its  authenticity,  for  which  Mr. 
Lossing  pleads  well,  can  be  depended  on 
—  in  her  youth,  while  she  was  yet  Miss 
Mary  Ball.  He  gives  a  valuable  genea- 
logical chapter,  putting  us  in  possession  of 
new  facts,  and  venturing  the  suggestion, 
for  which  he  finds  support,  that  the  family 
of  Mary  Ball  was  connected  with  that  John 
Ball,  the  radical,  liberty-loving,  tyranny- 
hating  married  priest,  whose  preaching  in 
the  exciting  Wat  Tyler  time  made  so  great  a 
stir  in  England  and  brought  so  much  suf- 
fering to  himself.     "  '  Mad  '  as  the   land- 
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Mary    Ball. 


owners  called  him,"  says  historian  Green, "  it 
was  in  the  preaching  of  John  Ball  that  Eng- 
land first  listened  to  the  knell  of  feudalism 
and  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man." 
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At  any  rate,  Miss  Mary  Ball  belonged 
to  one  of  the  best  of  the  old  Virginia  fami- 
lies, —  her  grandfather,  Colonel  William 
Ball,  came  from  England  about  1650,  with 
a  coat-of-arms  on  which  was  a  lion  ram- 
pant with  a  globe  in  his  paws,  and  other 
things  betokening  strength  and  courage, 
along  with  a  motto  from  Ovid  ;  and  we 
have  the  direct  testimony  of  letters,  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  she  was  known 
as  the  "  Rose  of  Epping  Forest "  and 
"  Belle  of  the  Northern  Neck,"  that  she 
was  a  very  beautiful  girl.  One  of  these 
letters,  rescued  by  Mr.  Lossing,  —  a  letter 
written  in  a  feminine  hand  and  dated 
"  WrasBurg,  ye  7th  of  Oct'.,  1722,"  begins 
as  follows  :  — 

"  Dear  Sukey,  —  Madam  Ball  of  Lancaster  and 
Her  Sweet  Molly  have  gone  Horn.  Mamma  thinks 
Molly  the  Comliest  Maiden  She  Knows.  She  is 
about  16  yrs  old,  is  taller  than  Me,  is  verry  Sensa- 
ble,  Modest  and  Loving.      Her  Hair  is  like  unto 


given  us  written  by  her  in  that  early 
period,  in  which  she  tells  her  friend,  in 
words  as  badly  spelled  surely  as  any  which 
the  comeliest  maiden  of  the  time  could 
write,  about  her  Oxford  schoolmaster,  and 
how  she  was  "  now  learning  pretty  fast." 
Mr.  Lossing  thinks  that  it  was  during  a 
visit  to  England  that  she  fell  in  love  with 
Augustine  Washington,  and  that  they  were 
married  there. 

Of  the  death  of  Augustine  Washington, 
when  George  Washington  was  but  eleven 
years  old,  and  of  the  strong  mother's  care 
and  training  of  the  five  children  in  the  plain 
home  near  Fredericksburg,  there  is  little 
need  to  speak,  so  well  known  is  the  story. 
One  interesting  and  authentic  glimpse  we 
get  into  that  home,  through  the  eves  of 
Lawrence  Washington  of  Chotank  :  — 

"  I  was  often  there  with  George,  —  his  playmate, 
schoolmate,  and  young  man's  companion.  Of  the 
mother  I  was  ten  times  more  afraid  than  I  ever 


The   Home  of  Mary   Washington   at   Fredericksburg,  as   it  appears  To-day. 


Flax,  Her  Lyes  are  the  color  of  Yours  and  her 
Chekes  are  like  May  blossums.  I  wish  You  could 
See  Her." 

That  she  was  sensible  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful appears  from  the  fact  that  she  did 
not  marry  until  she  was  twenty-six,  at  a 
time  when  sixteen  was  a  much  more  popu- 
lar and  common  age  for  that  important 
proceeding,  among  the  "comely"  Vir- 
ginia maidens.  That  she  was  studious 
appears    from    the     only    letter    which    is 


was  of  my  own  parents.  She  awed  me  in  the 
midst  of  her  kindness,  for  she  was  indeed  truly 
kind.  I  have  often  been  present  with  her  sons, 
proper  tall  fellows  too,  and  we  were  all  as  mute 
as  mice;  and  even  now,  when  time  has  whitened 
my  locks  and  I  am  the  grand-parent  of  a  second 
generation,  I  could  not  behold  that  remarkable 
woman  without  feelings  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 
Whoever  has  seen  that  awe-inspiring  air  and  man- 
ner so  characteristic  in  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
will  remember  the  matron  as  she  appeared  when 
the  presiding  genius  of  her  well-ordered  household, 
commanding  and  being  obeyed." 
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This  commanding  and  awe-inspiring 
manner  of  Mary  Washington  appears  from 
almost  every  notice  of  her  which  has  come 
down  to  us.  We  feel  it  in  that  peculiar 
reverence  and  deference  paid  her  to  the 
end  of  life  by  her  great  son,  to  whom  she 
was  always  "  Respected  madam."  It  was 
the  expression  of  a  nature  of  singular 
strength  and  self-reliance,  an  independence 
which  it  may  easily  be  believed  seemed  a 
little  aggressive  and  sometimes  obstinate  to 
those  in  the  worthy 
matron's  circle.  "And 
pray  who  gave  you 
any  exercise  of  judg- 
ment in  the  matter?  " 
was  her  word  to  her 
agent  who  ventured 
to  excuse  and  vindi- 
cate his  change  of  her 
directions  about  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  work  in 
the  fields.  Upon  her 
son  -  in  -  law,  Colonel 
Lewis,  proposing, 
when  she  was  eighty, 
that  he  should  relieve 
her  in  the  direction  of 
her  affairs,  she  said, 
"  Do  you,  Fielding, 
keep  my  books  in  or- 
der, for  your  eyesight 
is  better  than  mine, 
ecutive  management 
pressing  entreaties  of  her  son  that  she 
would  make  Mount  Vernon  the  home 
of  her  old  age,  she  replied  :  "  I  thank 
you  for  your  affectionate  and  dutiful  offers, 
but  my  wants  are  few  in  this  world,  and 
I  feel  perfectly  competent  to  take  care  of 
myself." 

Her  last  years  were  passed  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Fredericksburg,  in  the  house  still 
standing,  shown  in  the  picture  on  page 
452,  to  which  Washington  removed  her 
from  the  old  country  home  not  far  away, 
just  before  he  joined  the  forces  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  summer  of  1775.  Mr.  Los- 
sing  in  his  book  gives  a  picture,  which 
we  are  permitted  to  reproduce,  of  the 
house  as  it  appeared  at  that  time  and 
down  to  a  comparatively  recent  time,  when 
it  underwent  the  alterations  that  give  it  the 
more  modern  look.  Here  she  was  near 
her  relatives  and  friends ;  here  the  news 
came  to  her  from  Boston  and  Trenton  and 
Valley  Forge  and  Yorktown  ;  here,  in  1781, 


on  the  return  of  the  combined  armies  from 
Yorktown,  she  received  the  conqueror,  who 
for  a  period  of  nearly  seven  years  had  been 
absent  from  his  native  state ;  here,  in  her 
garden,  clad  in  homespun,  her  gray  head 
covered  by  a  plain  straw  hat,  it  was  that 
she  received  Lafayette,  in  1784,  and  told 
him,  in  response  to  his  lavish  encomiums 
upon  the  hero,  that  she  was  "  not  surprised 
at  what  George  had  done,  for  he  was  al- 
ways  a  good    boy  "  ; 1    here,  immediately 
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but   leave   the 
to    me."      To 


ex- 

the 


after  his  election  as  president,  and  pre- 
paratory to  his  departure  for  New  York, 
Washington  repaired  for  the  mother's 
blessing  and  for  that  touching  farewell 
which  proved,  as  she  well  divined,  the  last 
farewell ;  and  here,  four  months  after  his 
inauguration,  in  August,  1789,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five,  she  died.  She  was  buried  in 
a  quiet  spot  of  her  own  choosing,  a  place 
which  she  had  loved,  and  whither  for 
years,  before  the  final  feebleness,  she  had 
been  wont  almost  daily  to  repair  for  an 
hour  of  calm  and  solemn  thinking.  xA 
quarter  of  a  century  after  her  burial,  the 
Rev.  Timothy  Alden  wrote  :  "  Nothing 
distinguishes  her   grave   but   the  verdure 

1  "  In  her  latter  days,"  says  Mr.  Custis,  "  the  ma- 
tron often  spoke  of  her  own  good  boy;  of  the 
merits  of  his  early  life;  of  his  love  and  duty;  but 
of  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  great  republic  —  never.  Call  you  this 
insensibility?  call  you  it  want  of  ambition?  Oh, 
no  !  Her  ambition  had  been  gratified  to  over- 
flowing. In  her  Spartan  school  she  had  taught 
him  to  be  good,  —  that  he  became  great  was  the 
consequence,  not  the  cause." 
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of  the  grass  which  covers  it  and  a  thrifty  mounted,  upon  reaching  Fredericksburg, 
young  cedar  near  it."  Almost  another  in  the  midst  of  his  numerous  and  brilliant 
quarter  of  a  century  was  to  pass  before  the  suite,  he  sent  to  apprize  her  of  his  arrival, 
laving  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  monument,  and  soon,  alone  and  on  foot,  repaired  to 
which,   unfinished   and   decaying,  rebukes     her  simple  home. 

our  irreverence  and  ingratitude  to-day.  «  She  was  alone,  her  aged  hands  employed  in 

the  works  of  domestic  industry, 
when  the  good  news  was  an- 
nounced, and  it  was  further  told 
that  the  victor-chief  was  in 
waiting  at  the  threshold.  She 
bid  him  welcome  by  a  warm  em- 
brace, and  by  the  well-remem- 
bered and  endearing  name  of 
George  —  the  familiar  name  of 
his  childhood;  she  inquired  as 
to  his  health,  remarked  the 
lines  which  mighty  cares  and 
many  toils  had  made  in  his  man- 
ly countenance,  spoke  much 
of  old  times  and  old  friends, 
but  of  his  glory  not  one  word. 

"  Meantime,  in  the  village 
of  Fredericksburg,  all  was  joy 
and  revelry;  the  town  was 
crowded  with  the  officers  of  the 
French  and  American  armies, 
and  with  gentlemen  for  many 
miles  around,  who  hastened 
to  welcome  the  conquerors  of 
Cornwallis.  The  citizens  got 
up  a  splendid  ball,  to  which 
the  matron  was  specially  in- 
vited. She  observed,  that  al- 
though her  dancing  days  were 
pretty  well  over,  she  should 
feel  happy  in  contributing  to 
the  general  festivity,  and  con- 
sented to  attend. 

"The  foreign  officers  were 
anxious  to  see  the  mother  of 
their  chief.  They  had  heard 
indistinct  rumors  touching  her 
remarkable  life  and  character, 
but  forming  their  judgments 
from  European  examples,  they 
were  prepared  to  expect  in  the 
mother,  that  glitter  and  show 
which  would  have  been  at- 
tached  to   the  parents  of  the 
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nished    Monument  to   Mary  Washington. 

Mr.  Custis,  in  his  memoir,  relates   many  great,  in   the   countries   of  the   old   world.     How 

incidents    illustrating     Mary    Washington's  were  they  surprised  when,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 

,     ,l7     ,  .           J .           .     .  °  her  son,  she  entered  the  room,  dressed  m  the  verv 

character   and    Washington  s    relations  to  plain>  yet  becoming  garb,  worn  by  the  Virginia 

her  :   but  among  them   all    none    is    SO    sig-  lady  of  the  old  time.1     Her  address,  always  digni- 

nificant    or   striking,    none    so    reveals    the  1 « in  her  person,  the  matron  was  of  the  middle 

dignity  of  her  character    and   his    fine    and  size,  and  well-proportioned;  her  features  pleasing, 

Simple     respect,    as     the      account    of     her  yet  strongly  marked.     It  is  not  the  happiness  of 

reception   of   Washington    and   the    French  the  author  to  remember  her,  having  only  seen  her 

,,.,.,'                        .,             ,  with  infant  eyes.     The  sister  of  the  chief  he  per- 

Officers    at    Fredericksburg  on  the    return  fectly  well  remembers.     She  was  a  most  majestic- 

Of    the    armies     from    Vorktown    after    the  looking  woman,  and  so  strikingly  like  her  brother 

surrender    of    Cornwallis,    which    was    the  that  it  was  a  matter  of  frolic   to   throw  a  cloak 

virtual  end   of  the  war.     Washington  had  around  her>  and  placing  a  military  hat  on  her 

not   <!<»Pn    her  ciWp    he    rW.nr^rl    for   Cam  head,  such  was  her  amazing  resemblance   that  on 

,  ,u  ner  since  he  departed  tor  Cam-  hgr            ance  battaiions  wouid  have  presented 

>ndge     upon    his     appointment   as    com-  arms  and  senates  risen  to  do  homage  to  the  chief." 

mander-in-chief.     As  soon  as  he  had  dis-  —  Custis.. 
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fied  and  imposing,  was  courteous,  though  reserved. 
She  received  the  complimentary  attentions  which 
were  paid  to  her  without  evincing  the  slightest 
elevation,  and  at  an  early  hour,  wishing  the  com- 
pany much  enjoyment  of  their  pleasures,  observed 
that  it  was  high  time  for  old  folks  to  be  in  bed, 
and  retired,  leaning  as  before  on  the  arm  of  her 
son. 

"  The  foreign  officers  were  amazed  in  beholding 
one  whom  so  many  causes  conspired  to  elevate, 
preserving  the  even  tenor  of  her  life,  while  such 
a  blaze  of  glory  shone  upon  her  name  and  off- 
spring. It  was  a  moral  spectacle  such  as  the 
European  world  had  furnished  no  examples. 
Names  of  ancient  lore  were  heard  to  escape  from 
their  lips;  and  they  declared,  'If  such  are  the 
matrons  in  America,  well  may  she  boast  of  illus- 
trious sons.' " 


ingratitude,  —  only  forgetfulness,  only  lack 
of  the  right  word.  Not  irreverence. 
While  battle  raged  round  Fredericksburg, 
in  the  fierce  years  of  civil  strife,  nor  North- 
erner nor  Southerner  who  did  not  re- 
member that  that  grave  was  there  and  did 
not  remember  to  respect  it.  More  than 
once  was  the  cannon  turned  to  right  or 
left  —  Northern  cannon  and  Southern  alike 
—  that  the  devastating  bomb  might  not 
fall  there.  Not  ingratitude,  —  only  lack 
of  the  right  word.  That  right  word  is 
now  spoken ;  and  to  the  call  that  goes 
out  from  Fredericksburg  through  all  the 
land,  all  the  land,  in  this  grateful  Christ- 
mas time,  will  with  glad  generousness  re- 
spond. New  England  will  respond  not 
least  gladly  nor  least  generously ;  and  Bos- 
ton will  be  proud  that  it  was  to  her 
children,  in  the  Old  South  Meeting 
House,  the  nursery  of  so  many  noble 
things,  that  the  word  was  spoken  which 
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Such  was  the  mother  of  the  father  of 
his  country.  Surely  it  is  not,  after  all, 
irreverence  and  ingratitude  that  have  made 
this  great,  rich  country  forget  her  grave 
through  the  years.     Not  irreverence,  not 


first  gave  impulse  to  the  movement  which 
the  country  now  will  not  let  die  until  the 
finished  shaft  at  Fredericksburg,  by  the 
grave  so  long  forgotten,  attests  its  rever- 
ence and  its  gratitude. 


MARY,  MOTHER  OF  WASHINGTON. 

By  Edna  Dean  Proctor} 

Children  of  fair  St.  Botolph's  town, 

Boston,  set  by  the  northern  sea, 
Listen  !      Where  warmer  skies  look  down 
On  Fredericksburg  with  its  sad  renown, 
And  Rappahannock  broad  and  brown, 

In  a  lonely  grave  by  the  grassy  lea 
Has  slept,  while  a  hundred  years  have  run, 
Mary,  Mother  of  Washington. 

Sacred  her  slumber!  dust  so  dear  — 

So  close  to  the  nation's  heart  the  shrine  — 

When  battle  raged   in  that  awful  year, 

And  shot  and  shell  new  far  and  near, 

"  Fire  away  from  the  sleeper  here  !  " 
Rung  all  along  the  serried  line  ; 

And  hers  was  a  peace  disturbed  by  none  — 

Mary,  Mother  of  Washington. 

Alas,  alas  !  that  hallowed  place, 

Long  marked  alone  by  a  cedar  tree, 

Shows  now  but  crumbling  stones  whose  face 

Bears  not  even  the   faintest  trace 

Of  the  name  of  her  God  granted  grace 
To  give  us  him  who  made  us  free  ! 

Yet  deathless  she  with  her  deathless  son  — 

Mary,  Mother  of  Washington. 

And  shall  we  leave  the  dew  and  the  rain 

To  deck  the  spot  where   her  ashes  lie 
With  the  creeping  grass  and  the   flowery  train 
That  to  wreathe  the   mound  with  bloom  are  fain, 
While  the  west  wind   sings  a  mournful  strain, 

And  the  birds,  lamenting,  warble  nigh  ? 
Nay  !  for  her  honor   our  hearts  are  one  — 
Mary,  Mother  of  Washington  ! 

Children  of  fair  St.   Botolph's  town, 

Boston,  set  by  the   northern  sea, 
Help,  ere  the  hundredth   year  goes  down!  — 
And  a  tide  of  love  neglect  shall  drown 
As  you  bring  your  joyful  gifts  to  crown 

Her  lonely  grave  on  the  grassy  lea 
With  a  column  to  say  till  time  is  done, 
Mary,  Mother  of  Washington  ! 

1  Read  at  the  Meeting  at  the  Old  South  Meeting  House,  Oct.  26,  18S9, 


AN    AMERICAN    SHAKESPEAREAN. 

By  John    W.  Bell. 


WHEN  the  town  of  Springfield 
was  sacked  by  Indians,  in  1675, 
the  survivors  took  refuge  within 
the  stockade  and  block-house  of  Captain 
Miles  Morgan,  which  was  thereafter  stoutly 
and  successfully  held  against  the  savages, 
until  Captain  Samuel  Appleton,  at  the 
head  of  twenty  soldiers  from  Hadley,  ar- 
rived, and  raised  the  siege.  Both  Cap- 
tain Miles  Morgan  and  Captain  Samuel 
Appleton  were  men  of  mark  in  their  day, 
and  in  the  history  of  colonial  Massachu- 
setts. The  former,  the  younger  son  of  a 
well-to-do  merchant  of  Bristol,  idling  along 
the  docks  of  that  city  in  1632,  had  come 
upon  a  ship  loaded  with  emigrants  for  the 
New  World,  which  was  about  to  depart. 
With  his  time  on  his  hands,  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  stirred,  no  doubt,  by  the  pretty 
face  of  a  Miss  Prudence  Gilbert,  one  of 
the  emigrants,  induced  him  to  take  passage 
and  happy  luck  along  with  the  rest.  The 
emigrants  landed  at  Boston,  and  Miss  Gil- 
bert, with  her  parents,  went  to  join  the 
colony  at  Roxbury,  while  young  Morgan 
joined  an  expedition,  headed  by  Colonel 
William  Pyncheon,  who  had  come  to  New 
England  as  secretary  to  Governor  Winthrop, 
to  the  wilds  of  Western  Massachusetts. 
There  seems  to  have  been  an  understand- 
ing with  Miss  Gilbert  in  the  matter,  too, 
which  moved  Miles  Morgan  ;  for  no  sooner 
did  he,  by  fiction  of  majority,  receive  his 
allotment  of  land  in  the  new  settlement, 
than  he  journeyed  with  two  friends  on  foot 
to  Roxbury,  and  married  his  Prudence. 
He  brought  her  home  partly  on  foot  and 
partly  on  horseback,  piloted  by  a  not 
altogether  unsuspected  Indian ;  and  the 
picture  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Miles  Morgan 
journeying  on  foot  through  a  primeval 
forest,  the  captain  and  his  friend  with 
loaded  matchlock  ready  for  discharge,  did 
he  show  treachery,  at  the  Indian,  who  pre- 
ceded them,  leading  the  horse  loaded  with 
the  bride's  dowry  of  household  goods,  is 
one  upon  which  his  descendants  never 
weary  of  dilating. 

For  the  rest,  Captain  Morgan  became 
quite  as  famous  an  Indian  fighter  in  his 
own  locality  as  his  contemporary  namesake, 


Miles  Standish,  the  Puritan  captain  of 
Plymouth,  did  in  his.  He  was  less  of  a 
Puritan  than  his  fellow-settlers,  and  looked 
with  less  confidence  than  they  did  upon 
the  alleged  duty  of  the  settlement  to  legis- 
late for  spiritual  and  theological  as  well  as 
temporal  affairs  ;  and  his  vote  is  recorded 
(a  minority  of  one,  in  1650)  against  de- 
voting a  considerable  portion  of  the  public 
funds  to  pay  for  the  preparation  and  pub- 
lishing of  an  answer  by  Mr.  Norton  of 
Ipswich,  to  Colonel  Pyncheon's  Meritori- 
ous Price  of  Christ's  Redemption,  which 
the  worthy  colonel  had  sent  to  England 
and  had  published,  to  combat  the  Calvin- 
istic  views  of  the  atonement.  Captain 
Morgan  had  heretical  blood  in  his  veins. 
His  ancestor,  Thomas  Morgan,  was  the 
Welsh  monk  who  went  to  Rome,  turned 
his  name,  More-Gana  (meaning  "  Son  of, 
or  born  by,  the  sea"),  into  Pelagius,  and 
succeeded  in  avoiding  the  fagots  even 
while  claiming  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  "  original  sin."  It  was  upon  the  ap- 
pearance in  print  of  this  heretical  volume 
that  Colonel  Pyncheon,  who  up  to  that 
time  had  been  chief  magistrate  of  Spring- 
field, was  deposed,  and  his  book  sent  to 
Boston  and  burned  in  state  on  the  Com- 
mon. Captain  Morgan  died  in  1699,  at 
the  good  old  age  of  eighty-four,  having 
been,  by  the  Prudence  aforesaid  and  a 
second  wife,  father  of  fourteen  children, 
nine  of  whom  survived  him.  His  statue 
in  heroic  bronze  stands  in  the  public 
square  of  Springfield,  representing  him  in 
the  typical  colonial  costume,  —  heavy 
boots,  belted  jerkin,  slouched  hat  with 
matchlock  at  shoulder,  and  leaning  on  the 
"rest." 

Captain  Samuel  Appleton,  too,  has  a 
prominent  history.  Settling  at  Ipswich  in 
1635  (ne  came  from  Little  Waldingfield, 
Suffolk,  England),  he  was  a  constant  leader 
and  adviser  in  the  civil  and  military  affairs 
of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
the  records  are  filled  with  his  name  and 
doings.  He  went  to  Boston  jail  in  1688, 
for  refusing  to  pay  a  tax  levied  by  Sir 
Edmund  Andros  without  an  assembly,  and 
endured  two  months'  imprisonment  there 
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in  the  dead  of  winter,  thus  actually  being 
the  first  man  imprisoned  upon  American 
soil  for  daring  to  deny  the  right  of  "  taxa- 
tion without  representation,"  the  principle 
which  years  later  brought  on  and  fought 
and  won  the  American  Revolution.  Captain 
(afterwards  Major)  Appleton  became  and 
remained  until  his  death  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
with  headquarters  at  Hadley ;  and  his 
dispatch-books,  records  and  correspond- 
ence with  the  Council  of  Massachusetts 
are  extant  in  remarkable  completeness. 
Both  of  these  colonial  captains  were  repre- 
sented later  in  the  battles  of  their  country. 
Morgan's  descendants  fought  at  Louisburg 
and  Fort  Duquesne,  and  Major  Abner 
Morgan  notably,  who  enlisted  in  the  first 
regiment  of  Continental  troops  raised  by 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  for  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  at  the  "  Lexington  Alarm," 
was  with  Arnold  at  Quebec,  and  later  be- 
came superintendent  of  enlistments  for 
Western  Massachusetts  during  the  entire 
Revolutionary  War.  And  Captain  Apple- 
ton's  direct  descendant,  General  James 
Appleton,  commanded  a  brigade  of  Massa- 
chusetts troops  during  the  war  of  1812,  a 
war  which  Massachusetts  did  not  believe 
in,  and  opposed  with  all  her  representation 
in  the  Federal  councils,  but  to  which,  the 
country  once  embarked  therein,  Massachu- 
setts sent  ten  times  as  many  troops  as  the 
state  most  responsible  for  the  policy  which 
made  that  war  possible. 

But  this  is  a  long  genealogical  chapter. 
Our  present  interest  is  in  the  fact  that  in 
1S43,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years 
after  the  two  colonial  captains  had  made 
joint  cause  at  Springfield,  a  descendant 
of  each,  Peyton  Randolph  Morgan,  son  of 
Major  Abner,  and  Joanna,  a  daughter 
of  General  James,  were  married  in  the 
city  of  Portland,  and  that  their  son,  James 
Appleton,  is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
The  lad's  father,  grandfather  and  great- 
grandfather having  been  lawyers,  it  seemed 
natural  that  he  should  himself  incline  to 
the  choice  of  that  profession  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, at  the  age  of  eighteen,  we  find  him 
a  student  in  the  famous  law  school  of 
( 'olumbia  College.  But  during  his  college 
course  young  Morgan  had,  it  seems,  de- 
veloped literary  tastes  as  well,  and  had, 
like  other  young  men  before  him,  kept  a 
lot  of  scrap-books.  These  scrap-books 
were  to  lead  to  larger  results. 


There  lies  before  me  a  pretty  book 
bound  in  bevelled  mahogany  boards  with 
red  rococo  decorations,  rubricated  title- 
page  printed  throughout  with  old-fashioned 
s's,  line-margined  pages  and  sub-titles,  and, 
catch  words :  "  Selections  of  Macaronic 
Poetry  with  an  Introduction  by  James 
Appleton  Morgan,  M.A.,  New  York,  Hurd 
&  Houghton,  1 871."  This  little  book, 
with  its  clever  but  somewhat  amateurish 
introduction  (about  half  of  the  letter- 
press), young  Morgan  seems  to  have  pre- 
pared as  a  fancy  of  the  moment,  to  preserve 
such  specimens  of  erratic  verses  as  his 
scrap-books  contained.  It  appeared  while 
its  author  was  attending  sessions  at  the 
law  school,  and  led  him  to  select  for  his 
subject,  in  a  Moot  Court  debate  at  that  in- 
stitution, a  question  in  the  law  of  author's 
rights  or  copyright  by  common  law  as  well 
as  by  statute.  And  it  was  while  pulling 
over  old  law-books  to  find  the  origin  of 
legal  protection  to  authors,  that  it  flashed 
upon  the  young  man's  mind  that  the  idea 
that  an  author  had  any  right  to  what  he 
put  into  the  custody  of  print  and  circulated 
was  of  very  recent  origin.  He  found  that 
in  the  days  of  Shakespeare  there  was  no 
such  idea  traceable  ;  and  Judge  Holmes's 
volume  on  the  supposed  Baconian  author- 
ship of  Shakespeare  finding  its  way  at 
about  the  same  time  into  his  hands,  the 
two  ideas  seemed  to  meet  at  right  angles 
in  his  brain.  If  there  was  no  protection 
to  an  author  in  Shakespeare's  day,  anybody 
might  have  printed  Shakespeare,  and 
equally  anybody  might  have  printed  any- 
thing and  called  it  "Shakespeare."  Pos- 
sibly Judge  Holmes's  book  might  be 
founded  on  a  historical  situation.  This 
was  the  suggestion  which  led  to  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's selection  of  the  Shakespeare  author- 
ship question  as  the  hobby  and  penchant 
of  his  life  ;  and  the  inquiry  has  never  been 
abandoned  by  him.  It  led  to  his  taking  a 
place,  as  he  now  stands,  among  the  lead- 
ing students  of  Shakespeare  in  the  United 
States,  with  Furness  and  Rolfe  and  others, 
and  in  the  circle  where  Richard  Grant 
White  reaped  his  brightest  laurels. 

The  year  1871  found  Mr.  Morgan  still  a 
young  man,  with  a  large  and  growing  prac- 
tice, established  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
But  an  accident,  an  explosion  of  chemicals, 
in  a  laboratory  of  a  relative,  drove  a  bit  of 
glass  into  his  right  eye.  Under  the  skilful 
care  of  the  late  Dr.  Agnew,  Mr.  Morgan 
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entirely  regained  his  eyesight,  but  there 
was  first  to  ensue  a  year  of  enforced  inac- 
tion, which  Mr.  Morgan  spent  in  Europe. 
On  his  return  the  year  of  absence  had 
broken  into  his  practice,  and  two  years 
more  were  to  elapse  before  he  could  to 
the  full  resume  its  duties.  In  this  period 
of  enforced  leisure,  Mr.  Morgan  turned 
to  his  pen  again  and  produced  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  works,  in  its  way,  which 
our  press  has  issued  :  two  bulky  volumes 
entitled  The  Law  of  Literature.  In  this 
work,  Mr.  Morgan,  turning  to  his  favorite 
subject  of  copyright,  invested  it  with  a 
charm  that  was  a  phenomenon  among  law 
books.  "  It  doesn't  read  like  bread  and 
butter,  anyhow,"  said  Benjamin  Vaughan 
Abbott.  Mr.  Morgan  grouped  the  subject 
of  authors'  rights  under  such  headings  as 
"  Innocence,"  "  Usefulness,"  etc.  He 
claimed  that,  in  a  copyright,  the  law  re- 
quired that  a  book  should  not  be  harmful, 
that  is,  either  seditious,  irreligious,  con- 
temptuous of  a  court  or  libellous  of  an  in- 
dividual ;  and,  in  treating  of  these,  he  pre- 
sented an  essay  upon  Contempts  of  Court, 
that,  isolated  from  the  body  of  the  book, 
is  the  most  complete  monograph  on  the 
subject  which  our  legal  libraries  possess. 
But  our  author  scoffed  at  and  riddled  the 
idea  that  the  seditious  or  irreligious  charac- 
ter of  a  book  could  to-day,  in  a  common- 
law  country,  prevent  its  circulation  or  legal 
protection,  though  if  contemptuous  of  a 
court  or  libellous  of  an  individual  the  law 
might  perhaps  negatively  refuse  to  protect 
it,  if  pirated.  As  to  international  copy- 
right, Mr.  Morgan  took  the  novel  ground 
that  a  government  is  concerned  simply  with 
the  public  safety,  interest,  or  convenience, 
making  it  impossible  for  our  Congress  or 
treaty-making  power  to  ask  whether  Ameri- 
can publishers  "steal"  or  not,  yet  that  it 
was  bad  policy  that  the  literature  of  a  rival 
and  competitive  nation  should  circulate 
more  largely  than  its  own.  Mr.  Morgan 
instanced  a  cheap  English  reprint  for  chil- 
dren and  Chambers's  Encyclopedia,  the 
plates  of  which  were  photo-stereotyped  in 
this  country,  and  copies  sold  everywhere  at 
nominal  prices.  In  the  former,  the  life  of 
General  Washington  was  made  up  for  the 
infant  mind  something  as  follows  :  George 
Washington  entered  the  service  of  his 
King  in  such  a  year,  rendered  great  ser- 
vices to  his  King  at  the  disastrous  defeat 
of  General  Braddock  in  such  a  year ;  at 


the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  he 
was  welcomed  by  arches  of  flowers  over 
the  streets  of  every  city  he  entered,  and 
was  twice  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  !  As  to  the  Encyclopedia ,  if  one 
happened  to  look  for  a  description  of  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  he  would  find  it  as 
follows :  "  Bunker  Hill  (see  Charles- 
town.)"  "  Charlestown,  a  seaport  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. ...  Its  most  prominent  height 
is  Bunker  Hill,  celebrated  as  the  first  battle 
field  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  sur- 
mounted in  1825-43  by  a  granite  monu- 
ment 220  feet  in  height."  So  much  for 
the  memories  of  Washington,  of  Warren, 
Putnam  and  Prescott,  and  of  the  birth  of 
the  nation,  as  reported  for  our  youth  in 
English  books,  reprinted  without  copyright 
and  so  sold  for  half  what  our  own  books 
sell  for. 

The  Law  of  Literature  was  a  monu- 
mental failure,  not  because  of  anything 
relating  to  its  scholarship  or  treatment, 
but  because  of  the  insignificance  of  the 
subject  in  legal  literature,  and  because  of 
the  reluctance  of  the  lay  library  to  accept 
a  legal  work  as  belles-lettres.  Its  costliness 
was  another  handicap.  But  it  is  a  "  find  " 
to-day  at  any  price.  It  is  a  genuine  curi- 
osity of  literature,  and  the  lay  reader  who 
will  open  the  first  volume  (the  second 
being  exclusively  technical)  cannot  fail  to 
be  surprised  and  delighted  at  the  entire 
originality  and  freshness  of  the  treatment 
of  such  conventional  subject-matter.  But 
Mr.  Morgan's  great  services  were  to  be 
rendered  in  other  and  less  technical  fields. 
In  1 88 1,  there  appeared  a  volume  entitled 
The  Shakespearean  Myth,  which  instantly 
attracted  attention,  and  which  has  never 
since  ceased  to  be  read  and  discussed,  in 
England  and  Germany  even  more  than  in 
the  United  States.  The  Baconian  theory 
of  the  Shakespeare  authorship  was  an  old 
story  on  the  appearance  of  The  Shake- 
spearean Myth.  It  has  been  handled  ad 
nauseam  since.  But  Mr.  Morgan's  book 
will  never  be  out  of  print  so  long  as  the 
Shakespeare  controversy  is  writh  us.  It 
received  volumes  of  abuse;  but  nobody, 
however  bitter  against  it,  ever  denied  its 
originality,  force,  and  charm.  It  was  the 
keen,  cold-chiselled  argument  of  a  lawyer, 
garnished  with  forensic  brilliants.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's two  characteristics,  —  his  absolute 
faithfulness  to  fact,  and  his  unconventional 
literary  style,  —  shine  here  to  their  fullest. 
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Here  follow  the  opening  sentences  and  the 
final  paragraph  of  this  notable  book  :  — 

"  The  thirty  -  seven  plays  called  collectively 
'  Shakespeare '  are  a  phenomenon,  not  only  in 
English  letters,  but  in  human  experience.  The 
literature  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong  had, 
up  to  the  date  of  their  appearance,  failed  to  fur- 
nish, and  has  been  utterly  powerless  since  to  pro- 
duce, any  type  likeness,  or  formative  trace  of  them; 
while  the  literature  of  other  nations  possesses  not 
even  a  corresponding  type.  The  history  of  a  cen- 
tury on  either  side  of  their  era,  discloses  within  the 
precincts  of  their  birth  no  resources  upon  which 
levy  could  have  been  made  for  their  creation.  They 
came  and  went  like  a  meteor,  neither  borrowing 
of  what  they  found,  nor  loaning  to  what  they  left, 
their  own  peculiar  and  unapproachable  magnifi- 
cence. The  unremitting  researches  of  two  centu- 
ries have  only  been  able  to  assign  their  authorship 
(where  it  rested  at  first)  to  an  hiatus  in  the  life  of 
a  wayward  village  lad  named  William  Shakespeare 
—  who  fled  his  native  town  penniless  and  before 
the  Constable,  to  return  in  a  few  years  a  well-to- 
do  Esquire,  with  a  coat-of-arms  and  money  in  his 
pocket." 

"The  evidence  is  all  in,  the  testimony  is  all 
taken ;  perhaps  it  is  a  secret  that  even  time  shall 
never  tell,  hidden  deep  down  in  the  crypt  and 
sacristy  of  the  past,  whose  seal  shall  never  more  be 
broken.  In  the  wise  land  of  China,  it  is  said  that 
when  a  man  has  deserved  well  of  the  state,  his 
countrymen  honor,  with  houses  and  lands  and 
gifts  and  decorations,  not  himself,  but  his  father 
and  his  mother.  Perhaps,  learning  a  lesson  from 
the  "  celestials,"  we  might  rear  a  shaft  to  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  Immortality  that  wrote 
the  book  of  Nature,  the  mighty  book  which  'age 
cannot  wither  nor  custom  stale,'  and  whose  infinite 
variety  for  three  centuries  has  been  and,  until 
time  shall  be  no  more,  will  be  close  to  the  hearts 
of  every  age  and  cycle  of  men,  household  words 
forever  and  ever  —  the  book,  thank  Heaven,  which 
nothing  can  divorce  from  us!  " 

The  instant  recognition  of  The  Shake- 
spearean Myth  as  the  work  of  a  trained, 
hard  -  headed  lawyer,  who  rejected  all 
surmise  and  guess-work,  and  examined 
evidence  critically,  cumulatively  and  by 
contemporary  testimony,  before  either  dis- 
carding or  accepting  it,  and  who  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  researches  was 
suspiciously  wary  of  the  Baconian  theory, 
led  to  endless  criticism  and  comment. 

In  1882,  Mr.  Morgan  printed  another 
volume,  Some  Shakespearean  Commenta- 
tors, in  which  he  pleasantly  replied  to  some 
of  the  more  notable  criticisms  of  the 
Myth.  This  book  is  full  of  acute  and 
logical  reasoning,  but  of  course  possesses 
only  the  temporary  interest  excited  by  the 
book  to  the  criticisms  upon  which  it  was  a 
rejoinder.  One  sentence,  however,  I  can- 
not forbear  to  quote;  as  showing  possibly 


better  than  any  other  Mr.  Morgan's  stand- 
point in  the  controversy.  The  book  re- 
viewer of  a  certain  leading  journal,  having 
accused  Mr.  Morgan  of"  bias,"  Mr.  Morgan 
hastened  to  accept  the  charge,  and  to 
hope  that  everybody  who  comes  into  the 
discussion  will  possess  the  utmost  possible 
"  bias "  one  way  or  another.  He  con- 
tinues :  — 

"  It  would  require,  I  think,  a  very  diligent 
search  among  the  methods  laid  down  for  ascer- 
taining the  facts  on  any  given  case,  to  find  one 
surer  and  safer  than  this  very  same  'bias.'  We 
fail  to  see  of  what  value  the  decision  of  the  most 
competent  tribunal  could  well  be,  unless  preceded 
by  the  fullest  and  most  exhaustive  argument  of 
each  side.  An  honest  advocate  must  necessarily 
possess  a  '  bias '  for  his  own  side.  He  can  well 
leave  the  other  side  to  the  '  bias '  of  his  learned 
and  courteous  opponent;  and  both  will  contribute 
quite  as  much,  and  be  quite  as  entitled  to  their 
share  of  the  merit  of  the  righteous  outcome  of  the 
trial,  as  the  judge  who  delivers  the  judgment  or 
charges  the  jury  for  its  verdict.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  indictment  the  honest  advocate  need 
fear  is  that  of  a  slovenly,  or  half-hearted,  or  feeble 
presentation  of  the  side  assumed  by  him  or  en- 
trusted to  his  care.  Let  him  only  be  faithful  and 
diligent,  and  he  can  well  afford  to  leave  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  decision  to  the  court  which  has 
heard  the  '  bias  '  of  each  side,  and  weighed  between 
them.  I  do  not  think  the  Shakespeareans  should 
raise  this  cry.  They  certainly  have  had  ample 
time  to  present  their  side.  Their  '  day  in  court ' 
has  lengthened  out  to  over  two  centuries.  They 
surely  do  not  propose  to  confess,  at  this  late  day, 
that  they  have  half-heartedly,  feebly,  and  imper- 
fectly presented  their  own  case,  or  feel  incompetent 
to  be  entrusted  with  it  further." 

Mr.  Morgan's  law  practice  being  entirely 
within  that  branch  of  his  profession  known 
as  "corporation  law,"  he  has  had  the  ad- 
vantages which  that  branch  affords  of  larger 
leisure,  and  been  enabled  to  add  to  his 
Shakespearean  reputation  by  other  works, 
principally  his  Shakespeare  in  Eact  and  i?i 
Criticism  (1888),  and  his  Venus  and 
Adonis :  a  Study  in  the  Warwickshire 
Dialect.  Of  this  latter  work  Mr.  Halliwell 
Phillipps,  the  veteran  Shakespearean  of 
half  a  century,  said,  "  I  wonder  it  was  never 
thought  of  before."  It  was  simply  an  ex- 
amination of  William  Shakespeare's  first 
literary  performance  ("the  first  heir  of  my 
invention,"  as  he  himself  styled  it),  from 
the  standpoint  of  William  Shakespeare's 
Warwickshire  parentage  and  birth.  The 
result  was  rather  dubious  as  to  the  Shake- 
speare claim  ;  for,  while  Mr.  Morgan  found 
traces  of  Warwickshire  dialect  in  every  one 
of  the  plays,  he   was  unable   to   discover 
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any  of  it  in  the  poem.  The  book  is  in 
the  form  of  a  glossary,  giving  the  War- 
wickshire patois,  the  vernacular  equivalent, 
the  occurrence  of  the  dialect  in  the  plays, 
and  in  the  poem,  in  four  parallel  columns  ; 
the  fourth  column  remains  blank  through- 
out the  book,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
single  word  "  urchin  "  (meaning  a  hedge- 
hog). But  " urchin"  for  "hedgehog"  is 
only  Warwickshire  dialect  by  courtesy,  it 
being  also  a  vernacular  word  everywhere 
in  England. 

Mr.  Morgan's  books  are  probably  des- 
tined to  live  in  Shakespearean  literature, 
because  of  their  objectivity.  Their  author 
frankly  declares  himself  in  doubt  on  all 
Shakespearean  matters,  but  he  aims  to  ex- 
haust in  his  books  both  sides,  or  the  three 
sides  (as  there  often  are  three  sides),  of 
the  controversy,  letting  his  readers  either 
make  their  election  or  decide  to  share  Mr. 
Morgan's  doubts  and  leave  the  question 
where  it  is.  It  is  this  objectivity  which 
has  made  The  Shakespearean  Myth  pecu- 
liarly acceptable  to  the  German  mind,  as 
opening  always  fields  for  speculation  and 
closing  none.  Dr.  Karl  Muller  of  Stuttgart, 
who  is  better  known  perhaps  in  his  own 
country  under  the  sobriquet  of  "  Otfrid 
Mylius,"  was  the  able  translator  of  The 
Shakespearean  Myth  into  German,  and  the 
translation  shows  a  mastery  of  English 
idioms  almost  unprecedented  in  a  foreign 
workman.  All  Mr.  Morgan's  freshness, 
"  chic,"  and  eloquence  are  there  preserved, 
and  the  achievement  of  Dr.  Muller  is  in 
every  way  an  admirable  one. 

Shakespeare  in  Fact  and  in  Criticism  is 


mainly  devoted  to  elaboration  and  revision 
of  certain  details  of  The  Shakespearean 
Myth,  and  is  a  calmer,  more  judicial  and 
polished  work  than  its  predecessor.  It 
will  add  to  its  author's  literary  reputation, 
rather  than  his  reputation  as  a  controver- 
sialist. It  is  less  forensic  and  confident  in 
its  tone,  has  less  of  the  tour  de  force,  and 
more  of  the  deliberative,  in  its  treatment 
of  the  never  to  be  rested  theme.  No  stu- 
dent can  afford  to  read  the  one  without 
the  other,  but  the  latter  will  never  reach  the 
sale  or  the  influence  of  the  former.  The 
reading  public  will  prefer  the  aggressive, 
the  revolutionary,  and  the  spirited,  to  the 
ripe,  the  crystallized  and  the  non-com- 
mittal. 

With  the  exception  of  his  predecessor, 
Richard  Grant  White,  no  American  has 
done  so  much  as  Mr.  Morgan  in  the  line 
of  contribution  to  Shakespearean  contro- 
versy. He  has  been  twice  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Shakespeare  Society, 
and  has  a  large  following  in  his  perhaps 
peculiar  but  always  brilliant  and  absorbing 
methods  of  Shakespearean  criticism.  Mr. 
Morgan,  it  may  be  added,  has  no  resources 
of  ridicule  too  keen  for  the  "  verse  tests," 
so  called,  of  a  certain  school  of  Shake- 
spearean students,  more  numerous  in  Eng- 
land than  elsewhere.  And  while  the 
Baconians  use  The  Shakespearean  Myth 
as  a  text-book,  they  are  extremely  dissatis- 
fied with  the  author's  refusal  to  accept  St. 
Albans  as  the  real  Shakespeare.  Says  Mr. 
Morgan,  "  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind 
to  find  just  what  it  sets  out  to  search  for, 
is  a  constant  nightmare  to  me  in  this  hunt." 


THE    LOWELL   OFFERING. 

By  Harriet  H.  Robinson. 


THE  history  of  the  Lowell  Offering 
can  hardly  be  written  without  some 
reference  to  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  publication  of  such  a 
unique  magazine  became  possible.  At  the 
time  the  Lowell  water-power  was  utilized, 
the  era  of  mechanical  invention  had  not 
begun.  The  industrial  life  of  New  Eng- 
land was  yet  in  its   infancy,  and   almost 


every  article  in  daily  use  that  is  now  made 
with  the  help  of  machinery  was  then  "done 
by  hand."  It  was  a  rural  population,  and 
the  material  for  clothing  was  grown  on  the 
home  farm,  and  spun  and  woven  by  the 
women.  Even  in  wealthy  families  the  sons 
were  sent  to  college  in  suits  of  homespun, 
cut  and  made  by  the  village  seamstress ; 
and  every  household  was  a  self-producing 
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and  self-sustaining  community.  "  Home- 
spun was  their  only  wear,"  homespun  their 
lives. 

There  was  neither  railroad,  steamboat, 
telegraph,  nor  telephone  ;  and  direct  com- 
munication was  kept  up  by  the  lumbering 
stage-coach  or  the  slow-toiling  canal  which 
tracked  its  sinuous  way  from  town  to  city 
and  from  state  to  state.  The  daily  paper 
was  almost  unknown,  and  the  "  news  of  the 
day  "  was  usually  a  week  or  so  behind  the 
times.  Money  was  scarce,  and  most  of 
the  retail  business  was  done  by  "  barter  "  : 
so  many  eggs  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
sugar  ;  or  so  much  butter  or  farm  produce 
for  tea,  coffee,  and  other  luxuries.  The 
people  had  plenty  to  eat ;  for  the  land, 
though  sterile,  was  well  cultivated ;  but  if 
the  children  wanted  books,  or  a  better  ed- 
ucation than  the  village  school  could  give 
them,  the  farmer  seldom  had  the  means  to 
gratify  their  wishes. 

These  early  New  Englanders  lived  in 
pastoral  simplicity.  They  were  moral,  re- 
ligious, and  perhaps  content.  They  could 
say  with  truth  — 

"  We  are  the  same  things  that  our  fathers  have 

been, 
We  see  the  same  sights  that  our  fathers  have 

seen, 
We  drink  the  same  stream,  we  feel  the  same  sun, 
And  run  the  same  course  that  our  fathers  have 

run." 

Their  lives  had  kept  pace  for  so  many 
years  with  the  slow  old  canal,  that  they 
thought,  no  doubt,  if  they  thought  about  it 
at  all,  that  they  should  crawl  along  in  this 
way  forever.  But  into  this  life  there  came 
an  element  that  was  to  create  a  new  era 
in  the  activities  of  the  country. 

It  was  the  genius  of  mechanical  industry, 
which  would  build  the  cotton-factory,  set 
in  motion  the  loom  and  the  spinning-frame, 
call  together  an  army  of  useful  people, 
open  wider  fields  of  industry  for  men  and, 
what  was  quite  as  important  at  that  time, 
for  women  also.  For  the  mechanical  in- 
dustries were  not  yet  opened  to  women, 
there  being,  even  as  late  as  1840,  only 
seven  employments  outside  the  home  into 
whir.h  the  women  of  this  country  had 
entered. 

It  was  from  such  conditions  that  the 
early  factory  population  of  New  England 
was  made  up.  The  "girls"  (as  well  as  the 
"boys")  were  of  English  or  Scotch  de- 
scent, and  had  inherited  the  adventurous 


spirit  of  their  ancestors,  with  the  deter- 
mination to  better  their  condition  if  occa- 
sion offered.  They  had  early  been  taught 
that  "  work  is  no  disgrace,"  and  when  stories 
reached  them  of 

"  This  wonderful  city  of  spindles  and  looms, 
And  thousands  of  factory  folks," 

where  they  could  earn  money,  they  soon 
began  to  go  there  ;  and  in  a  little  while 
the  Lowell  factories  were  well  filled  with 
energetic  young  women. 

We  can  to-day  hardly  realize  what  a 
change  the  cotton- factory  made  in  the 
status  of  the  working-woman.  Hitherto 
woman  had  always  been  a  money-saving 
rather  than  a  money-earning  member  of 
the  community  ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country,  the  labor  of  woman,  as  a 
class,  had  a  money  value.  She  had  become 
not  only  an  earner  and  producer,  but  also 
a  spender  of  money,  a  recognized  factor 
in  the  political  economy  of  her  time. 

But  there  were  other  and  older  women 
who  sought  this  new  employment,  lonely 
and  dependent  ones  who  in  old  wills  used 
to  be  mentioned  as  "  incumbrances  "  and 
"  relicts,"  and  to  whom  the  chance  of"  earn- 
ing money  "  was  indeed  a  new  revelation. 
How  well  I  remember  some  of  these  soli- 
tary ones,  —  and  they  serve  to  illustrate 
the  condition  of  all  women  at  that  time  :  — 
a  widow,  perhaps,  who  had  been  left  an 
"  incumbrance  "  on  the  farm  which  she  had 
helped  her  husband  to  earn,  or  a  sister  left 
with  a  home  there,  as  her  only  share  of  the 
paternal  estate.  As  a  child  of  eleven  years, 
I  often  made  fun  of  them  (for  children  do 
not  see  the  pathetic  side  of  human  nature) 
and  imitated  their  limp  carriage  and  in- 
elastic gait.  I  can  see  them  now,  even 
after  fifty  years,  just  as  they  looked,  —  de- 
pressed, modest,  mincing,  hardly  daring  to 
look  one  in  the  face,  so  shy  and  sylvan  had 
been  their  lives.  But  after  the  first  pay- 
day came,  and  they  had  felt  the  jingle  of 
silver  in  their  pockets,  their  bowed  heads 
were  lifted;  their  necks  seemed  braced 
with  steel,  they  looked  you  in  the  face, 
sang  blithely  among  their  looms  or  frames, 
and  walked  with  elastic  step  to  and  from 
their  work.  And  when  Sunday  came,  how 
sedately  gay  in  their  new  attire  they  walked 
to  church,  and  how  proudly  they  dropped 
their  silver  fourpences  into  the  contribu- 
tion box  ! 

While  the  majority  of  the  younger  "  girls  " 
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were  farmers'  daughters,  there  were  a  few 
who  were  not  country  girls.  'Lucy  Larcom 
came  from  Beverly,  her  mother  being  the 
widow  of  a  sea  captain ;  and  my  own 
mother  moved  from  Boston,  my  native 
place,  in  1832,  with  her  little  flock  of 
fatherless  children,  to  open  a  boarding- 
house,  and  thus  earn  their  bread  and  give 
them  a  better  education  than  she  could 
earn  for  them  in  Boston. 

Most  of  these  women,  both  young  and 
old,  had  some  object  in  working  in  the  fac- 
tory besides  using  the  money  they  would 
earn  for  mere  dress  and  adornments.  Some 
desired  to  become  better  educated,  others 
worked  that  a  brother  or  a  son  might  be 
sent  to  college,  and  still  others  to  maintain 
the  younger  children  or  the  father  and 
mother  on  the  home  farm.  But  there  were 
not  a  few  who  came  to  Lowell  on  account 
of  the  circulating  libraries  that  were  soon 
opened,  the  lyceum  lectures,  and  the  social 
advantages  to  be  found  in  the  companion- 
ship of  those  of  similar  tastes  with  them- 
selves. And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
society  of  one  another  was  of  great  advan- 
tage to  these  girls.  They  discussed  the 
books  they  read,  debated  religious  and 
social  questions,  compared  their  thoughts 
and  experiences,  and  advised  and  helped 
one  another.  And  so  their  mental  growth 
went  on  and  they  soon  became  educated 
far  beyond  what  their  mothers  or  their 
grandmothers  could  have  been.  It  was 
fortunate  for  them  that  they  were  obliged 
to  read  good  books,  such  as  histories,  the 
English  classics,  and  the  very  few  American 
novels  that  were  then  in  existence.  Cheap 
editions  of  Scott  were  but  just  publishing ; 
Frederika  Bremer  was  hardly  translated; 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  was  busy  in  her 
nursery,  and  the  great  American  novel  was 
not  written,  nor  yet  the  small  one,  —  which 
was  indeed  a  great  blessing. 

It  was  not  long  before  numbers  of  these 
girls  began  to  feel  the  benefit  of  the  edu- 
cational advantages  which  had  been  opened 
to  them.  They  had  learned  much  at  the 
evening  schools,  attended  the  lyceum  lec- 
tures, and  continued  their  studies  during 
their  yearly  vacation,  or  kept  them  up  while 
at  their  work  in  the  mill.  Their  work  was 
monotonous  and  was  done  almost  mechani- 
cally, but  their  thoughts  were  free  and  they 
had  ample  time  to  digest  what  they  learned, 
or  to  think  over  what  they  had  read.  Their 
minds  were  not  crammed,  and  an  idea  had 


a  chance  to  "  turn  round"  before  another 
came  to  crowd  it  out  or  take  its  place. 

In  1836  Miss  Harriot  F.  Curtis  and  a 
few  of  her  immediate  associates  conceived 
the  idea  of  forming  a  little  society  for 
"  mutual  improvement,"  where  they  could 
meet  together  at  stated  intervals,  submit 
to  each  other  what  they  had  written,  or 
talk  over  the  books  they  had  read.  The 
society  was  regularly  organized,  with  offi- 
cers, a  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  its 
object  was  declared  to  be  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  its  members  "  to  improve  the  talents 
God  had  given  them."  Miss  Curtis  was 
the  president  of  this  society,  which  was  the 
first  woman's  club  on  record,  at  least  in 
this  country. 

Shortly  after  this  the  Rev.  Abel  C. 
Thomas  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Thayer, 
pastors  of  the  first  and  second  Universalist 
Churches  in  Lowell,  established  improve- 
ment circles  composed  of  the  young  peo- 
ple belonging  to  their  respective  parishes. 
These  meetings  were  largely  made  up  of 
young  women  who  worked  in  the  mill. 
They  were  often  asked  to  speak,  but  as 
they  persistently  declined,  they  were  in- 
vited to  write  what  they  desired  to  say, 
and  send  it,  to  be  read  anonymously  at  the 
next  meeting.  Many  complied  with  this 
request,  and  these  written  communications 
were  so  numerous  that  they  very  soon  be- 
came the  sole  entertainment  of  what  Mr. 
Thomas  called  "  these  intellectual  ban- 
quets." 

In  1843  there  were  at  least  five  of  these 
improvement  circles  in  different  parts  of 
the  city.  I  attended  one  of  these  circles  as 
late  as  1846, 1  think,  for  I  was  not  an  early 
member,  nor  was  I  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Lowell  Offering.  The  circle  met  in 
a  large  room  in  some  public  building,  and 
was  well  filled  with  factory  operatives,  some 
of  whom  had  brought  their  contributions 
and  waited  to  hear  them  read,  no  doubt 
with  quaking  hearts  and  conscious  faces. 
Miss  Farley  presided,  and  from  a  pile  of 
manuscript  on  the  table  before  her  selected 
such  contributions  as  she  thought  the  most 
worthy  of  a  public  reading.  Among  these, 
as  I  remember,  were  the  chapters  of  a 
novel,  by  Miss  Curtis,  one  of  Lucy  Lar- 
com's  prose  poems,  and  some  "  pieces  of 
poetry."  Included  in  these  pieces  were 
some  verses  in  which  the  wind  was  de- 
scribed as  playing  havoc  with  nature  to 
such  an  extent  that 
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"  It  took  the  tall  trees  by  the  hair 
And  as  with  besoms  swept  the  air." 

This  tremendous  breeze,  or  simile,  caused 
a  good  deal  of  mirth  among  the  younger 
contributors,  who  had  never  heard  of  The 
World-Soul,  nor  read  Emerson's  line  — 

"  To  the  green-haired  forest  free," 

nor  Longfellow's  The  Building  of  the  Ship, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  pine-trees  as 

"  Shorn  of  their  streaming  hair." 

A  selection  from  the  articles  read  at 
these  circles  was  soon  published  in  pam- 
phlet form,  under  the  joint  editorship  of 
Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Thayer,  and  called 
the  Lowell  Offering.  The  first  number 
was  issued  in  October,  1840,  the  last  in 
December,  1849.  There  are  seven  vol- 
umes in  all. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention,  for  the  sake 
of  historical  accuracy,  that  in  1842  a  sort 
of  rival  publication  was  started  by  some 
persons  of  a  different  religious  denomina- 
tion, whose  doctrines  prejudiced  them 
against  the  Universalist  editors  of  the 
Lowell  Offering.  It  lived  only  a  year, 
however,  when  it  was  consolidated  with 
the  original  magazine. 

Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Thayer  conducted 
the  Offering  two  years,  and  then  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Miss  Harriet  Farley  and 
Miss  Harriot  F.  Curtis,  both  operatives  in 
the  Lowell  mills.  All  the  articles  in  the 
Offering  were  written  by  mill-girls.  In 
speaking  of  this  matter,  its  first  editor,  Mr. 
Thomas,  says  :  "  Communications  much 
amended,  in  process  of  training  the  writers, 
were  rigidly  excluded  from  print,  and  such 
articles  only  were  published  as  had  been 
written  by  females  employed  in  the  mills." 
He  continues  :  "  And  thus  was  published 
not  only  the  first  work  written  by  factory 
girls,  but  also  the  first  magazine  or  journal 
written  exclusively  by  women  in  all  the 
world." 

The  Offeri7ig  was  a  small,  thin  magazine, 
with  one  column  to  the  page.  The  price 
of  the  first  number  was  six  and  a  quarter 
cents.  Its  title-page  was  plain,  with  a 
motto  from  Gray,  the  verse  beginning,  — 

"  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene." 

This  motto  was  used  for  two  years,  when 
another  was  adopted  :  — 

"  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?  " 


In  January,  1845,  the  magazine  had  on 
its  outside  cover  a  vignette,  adopted,  as 
the  editor  said,  to  represent  the  New  Eng- 
land school-girl,  "  of  which  our  factory- 
girls  are  made,  standing  near  a  bee-hive, 
emblem  of  industry  and  intelligence,  and 
in  the  background  the  Yankee  school-house, 
church  and  factory."     The  motto  was  :  — 

"  The  worm  on  the  earth 
May  look  up  to  the  star." 

This  rather  abject  sentiment,  however,  was 
not  suited  to  the  independent  spirit  of 
most  of  the  contributors,  and  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  it  was  changed  to  one  from 
Bunyan : — 

"  And  do  you  think  that  the  words  of  your  book 
are  certainly  true?     Yea,  verily." 

The  magazine  finally  died,  however,  with 
its  favorite  motto  :  — 

"  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?  " 

The  title-page,  or  outside  cover,  was  copy- 
righted in  1845. 

The  Lowell  Offering  was  welcomed  by 
the  press,  and  found  subscribers  in  all  parts 
of  this  country  and  in  England.  The 
North  American  Review  said  :  "  Many  of 
the  articles  are  such  as  to  satisfy  the  reader 
at  once,  that  if  he  has  only  taken  up  the 
Offering  as  a  phenomenon,  and  not  as 
what  may  bear  criticism  and  reward  perusal, 
he  has  but  to  own  his  error,  and  dismiss 
his  condescension  as  soon  as  may  be." 
Other  leading  publications  also  spoke  well 
of  its  literary  merits.  Harriet  Martineau 
prompted  a  fine  review  of  it  in  the  London 
Athencsum,  and  a  selection  from  its  pages 
was  published,  under  her  direction,  called 
Mind  Among  the  Spindles.  When  Dickens 
visited  this  country,  in  1842,  he  went  into 
the  Lowell  factories,  and  a  copy  of  the 
Offering  was  presented  to  him.  He  speaks 
of  it  as  follows  :  "  They  have  got  up  among 
themselves  a  periodical,  called  the  Lowell 
Offering,  whereof  I  brought  away  from 
Lowell  four  hundred  good  solid  pages, 
which  I  have  read  from  beginning  to  end. 
Of  the  merits  of  the  Lowell  Offering,  as  a 
literary  production,  I  will  only  observe,  — 
putting  out  of  sight  the  fact  of  the  articles 
having  been  written  by  these  girls  after  the 
arduous  hours  of  the  day,  —  that  it  will 
compare  advantageously  with  a  great  many 
English  annuals."  Dr.  Scoresby,  in  his 
work  on  American  Factories  and  their 
Female    Operatives,    says,    "  Without    any 
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allowance  for  the  fact  that  it  is  the  work 
of  young  women  engaged  for  thirteen  or 
fourteen  hours  a  day  in  their  occupation, 
the  Lowell  Offering  stands  commended,  in 
every  part  of  it,  for  its  propriety  of  senti- 
ment and  language,  high  moral  tone, 
vividness  of  natural  feeling,  good  sense, 
descriptive  cleverness,  and  the  innocent 
playfulness  with  which  some  of  its  con- 
tributions are  characterized." 

It  was  considered  good  Sunday  reading, 
also,  particularly  for  the  children.  A  lady 
has  told  me,  within  a  year,  that  as  a  child 
she  used  to  watch  for  its  coming,  and  how 
much  she  liked  it,  because  her  father,  a 
clergyman,  allowed  her  to  read  it  on  Sun- 
day. Another  has  said  that  she  used  to 
get  the  themes  for  her  "  compositions " 
out  of  the  pages  of  the  Lowell  Offering. 
The  fact  was  sometimes  disputed,  that  a 
factory-girl  could  write  for  or  edit  a  maga- 
zine ;  and  letters  were  sent  to  the  editor, 
inquiring  whether  he  revised  or  re-wrote 
the  articles.  In  the  preface  to  the  first 
volume,  he  answers  the  question  thus : 
"The  articles  are  all  written  by  factory- 
girls  ;  we  do  not  revise  or  re-write  them, 
and  we  have  taken  less  liberty  with  them 
than  editors  usually  take  with  others  than 
the  most  experienced  writers." 

The  Lowell  Offering  did  a  good  work 
not  only  among  the  operatives  themselves, 
but  among  the  rural  population  from  which 
they  had  been  drawn.  It  was  almost  the 
only  magazine  that  reached  their  secluded 
homes,  where  it  was  loaned  from  house  to 
house,  read  and  re-read,  and  thus  set  the 
women  to  thinking,  and  added  its  little 
leaven  of  progressive  thought  to  the  times 
in  which  it  lived.  Its  influence  or  its 
memory  is  not  forgotten;  and  if  a  news- 
paper or  magazine  which  had  so  brief  an 
existence  is  so  well  remembered  after 
almost  fifty  years,  when  the  novelty  of  such 
a  publication  is  all  worn  away,  it  shows  that 
it  must  have  had  some  vitality,  something 
in  it  worthy  of  preservation. 

Though  the  literary  character  of  these 
writings  may  not  rise  to  the  present  stand- 
ard of  such  productions,  yet  still  at  that 
season  of  intellectual  dearth  they  must 
have  had  an  influence  on  current  litera- 
ture. For  we  must  remember  that  very  few 
modern  American  authors  had  then  made 
their  mark,  and  that  the  literary  magazines 
of  that  time,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
the  North  American  Review  and  the  Dial. 


were  mostly  devoted  to  the  lightest  kind 
of  literature.  We  must  also  remember,  if 
any  apology  is  necessary,  that  these  writ- 
ings are  the  crude  attempts  of  those  who 
were  but  children  in  literature,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  what  they  wrote  is  half  as 
good  as  it  is. 

The  Lowell  Offering  was  a  literary  curi- 
osity at  the  time  of  its  publication,  and  no 
doubt  will  always  hold  that  place  among 
American  publications. 

These  authors  represent  what  may  be 
called  the  poetic  element  of  factory  life. 
They  were  the  ideal  mill-girls,  full  of  hopes, 
desires,  aspirations,  —  poets  of  the  loom, 
spinners  of  verse,  artists  of  factory  life  ; 
and  without  claiming  too  much  credit  for 
them,  it  is  but  fair  that  some  attempt  should 
be  made,  as  another  has  said,  "  to  reveal 
the  halo  which  should  extend  to  us  from 
this  representative  body  of  New  England 
women." 

There  is  a  certain  flavor  in  the  articles 
which  reminds  one  of  the  books  which 
these  factory-girl  authors  were  in  the  habit 
of  reading.  The  verses  savor  of  Mrs. 
Hemans,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  Miss  Landon, 
Milton,  Pope,  or  Hannah  More,  while  the 
prose  models  seem  to  have  been  The  Spec- 
tator, Miss  Sedgwick's  Letters,  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  Lydia  Maria  Child's  writings, 
Stevens's  Travels,  etc.  The  contributions 
are  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  :  allegory, 
art,  conversations  on  the  sciences,  transla- 
tions, reformatory,  moral,  and  religious 
subjects,  stories  of  farm  and  factory  life, 
verses,  sketches  of  local  New  England  his- 
tory, and  sometimes  the  chapters  of  a 
novel.  The  criticism  was  sometimes  made 
that  the  operatives  wrote  too  much  about 
the  beauties  of  nature ;  but  to  this  the 
writers  might  have  answered  with  Emer- 
son :  — 

"  And  be  sure  the  all-loving  nature 
Will  smile  in  a  factory." 

These  factory-girl  writers  did  not  confine 
their  talents  within  the  pages  of  their  own 
publication.  Many  of  them  wrote  for  the 
literary  newspapers,  and  they  also  became 
authors  of  books,  seven  of  these  having 
been  published  by  them  before  1848.  The 
names  of  forty-nine  of  the  contributors  to 
the  Lowell  Offering  are  preserved ;  and 
among  these  the  following  have  been  also 
the  authors  of  books  :  Harriot  F.  Curtis, 
Lucy  Larcom,  Eliza  G.  Cate,  Harriet  Far- 
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ley,  Abba  A.   Goddard,  and    Harriet    H.  as  the  average  ;  and  some  of  them  are  and 

Robinson.  have    been   well    known    as    doing    good 

Nearly  all  of  the  contributors  left  the  fac-  and  successful  work  outside  the  domestic 

tory  before  1850,  to  enter  the  life  for  which  sphere. 

they  had  been  preparing  themselves.    One,         They  are  widely  scattered.     I    hear  of 

Margaret  F.   Foley,  became   an  artist  of  them   as    living   in   the   far  West,   in   the 

note  ;  another,  the  founder  of  a  free  public  South,  and  even  in  foreign  countries.     But 

library  in  her  native  town ;  a  third  went  wherever  they  are,  I  know  that  they  will 

as  missionary  to  the  Cherokees.  and  was  join  with  me  in  saying  that  the  discipline 

afterward  a  pioneer  in  Kansas.     Some  be-  of  their  youth  has  helped  to  make  them 

came  teachers,  or  went  into  other  employ-  what  they  are  ;  that  the  cotton- factory  was 

ments  that  were  opening  to  women.    Those  to  them  a  means  of  education,  their  alma 

who    married    have    made,    no    doubt,   as  mater,  or  preparatory  school,  in  which  they 

good    wives,  mothers,  and    grandmothers  learned  the  alphabet  of  their  life  work. 
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A  Tale  of  the  Revolution. 

[Being  an  incident  in  the  British  raid  from  Newport,  R.  I.,  upon  Bristol,  Warren,  and  the  adjacent  country, 

May  25th,  1777.] 

By  M.  A.  de  Wolfe  Howe,  Jr. 

With  Illustrations  by  the  A  uthor. 

The  time  was  an  early  morn  in  May, 

And  'seventy-seven  the  year, 
When  a  pillaging  band  came  up  the  Bay, 
British  and  Hessian  in  brave  array,  — 

Five  hundred  with  never  a  fear. 

They  marched  from  the  edge  of  Bristol  town 

A  dozen  of  miles  or  more, 
Robbing  the  "  Enemies  of  the  Crown," 
Burning  their  barns  and  their  houses  down, 

And  the  boats  dragged  high  on  the  shore. 

Swaggering  back  through  Warren  they  passed  — 

Where  the  church  was  soon  in  a  blaze  — 
With  store  of  booty  o'er  shoulders  cast, 
So  big  with  their  household  spoils  at  the  last 

That  they  swore  at  the  narrow  ways. 

And  far  in  the  rear  of  the  jostling  rout, 

Borne  down  by  a  monster  drum, 
WTas  a  panting  Hessian  all  wearied  out 
With  the  burden  of  plunder  his  body  about, — 

A  victor  well-nigh  o'ercome. 

For  his  hands  were  filled   (and  the  sun  was  hot), 

And  his  belt  and  his  boot-tops  wide 
Were  stuffed  so  full  that  they  offered  not 
A  hole  or  a  hook  for  the  merest  jot 

Of  the  pilfered  wares  beside. 
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'Twas  then  that  the  women  of  Warren  showed 

What  spirit  was  theirs  for  the  fight ; 
They  whispered  beside  the  dusty  road 
And  measured  the  waddling  drummer's  load 
And  mocked  at  his  dismal  plight. 

"You  spiller  of  Freedom's  blood  for  gold!" 
They  cried,  as  they  circled  him  round, 

"  Your  days  of  marauding  are  past  and  told  ! 

Nay,  answer  us  not  in  language  bold  ! 
Prisoner,  stand  and  be  bound  !  " 

Halted  the  Hessian  and  heavily  sighed; 

"Ladies,"  he  said,  "the  field 
Is  yours  \    for,  in  spite  of  a  soldier's  pride, 
Foot-sore  and  faint  I  soon  had  died, 

And,  rather  than  die,  I  yield." 

And  the  captive  drummer  for  many  a  week 

Was  held  till  a  happy  exchange 
Of  prisoners  eased  him  of  service  meek 
To  the  women's  fancy  —  whatever  its  freak 

Of  menial  biddings  and  strange. 


A  panting  Hessian,  all  wearied  out. 
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And,   rather  than  die,   I  yield.' 


And  thus  it  has  been  since  the  world  began, 

With  its  great  and  its  lesser  wars  :  — 
When  it  comes  to  a  battle  'twixt  woman  and  man, 
The  daughters  of  Venus,  by  luck  or  by  plan, 
Can  conquer  the  sons  of  Mars. 
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The  movement  to  restore  and  complete  the 
monument  over  the  grave  of  Washington's  mother 
at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  is  a  movement  which  ap- 
peals to  the  better  sentiment  of  the  whole  country. 
Immediately  after  the  recent  meeting  at  the  Old 
South  Meeting  House,  which  gave  the  impulse  to 
the  movement,  and  to  which  reference  was  made 
in  the  last  number  of  the  New  England  Maga- 
zine, a  permanent  organization  was  formed  by  the 
ladies  of  Fredericksburg  to  manage  the  matter 
Of  this  Mary  Washington  Monument  Association, 
Mrs.  James  Power  Smith  is  the  president;  and  the 
National  Bank  of  Fredericksburg  will  receive  the 
contributions  which  may  be  sent  from  any  part  of 
the  country.  In  Washington,  the  Post  immediately 
made  itself  a  centre  for  subscriptions,  heading  the 
list  itself  by  a  subscription  of  $200.  The  Post's 
fund  already  amounts  to  $500.  In  Boston,  con- 
tributions are  received  at  the  Old  South  Meeting 
House.    Checks  may  be  made  payable  to  the  order 


of  Samuel  A.  Green,  treasurer;  and  all  communi- 
cations may  be  addressed  to  "  The  Old  South 
Committee,  Old  South  Meeting  House,  Boston." 
Among  the  people  of  Boston  whose  interest  is 
enlisted  in  this  effort  are  Oliver  Ames,  Phillips 
Brooks,  Robert  R.  Bishop,  C.  Alice  Baker,  Thomas 
W.  Bicknell,  William  Claflin,  Mary  B.  Claflin, 
Sarah  H.  Crocker,  Jacob  A.  Dresser,  Mrs.  Jacob 
A.  Dresser,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  George  A.  Goddard, 
William  Eliot  Griffis,  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway,  T.  W. 
Higginson,  John  D.  Long,  Alice  Freeman  Palmer, 
George  O.  Shattuck,  Mrs.  G.  Howland  Shaw,  Miss 
L.  P.  Sohier,  Francis  A.  Walker,  J.  Huntington 
Wolcott,  Mrs.  J.  Huntington  Wolcott,  John  G. 
Whittier,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Roger  Wolcott,  and 
Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott.  It  is  hoped  that  in  all  of 
our  large  towns  local  organizations  in  the  interest 
of  the  movement  may  be  formed.  The  New  Eng- 
land Magazine  hopes  that  every  editor  who  reads 
the  appeal  below  will  copy  it  in  his  paper  and  also 
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make  it  the  theme  of  a  very  energetic  editorial. 
If  even  a  few  of  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
would  follow  the  good  example  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  make  their  offices  centres  of  subscription 
for  this  noble  cause,  every  need  would  be  quickly 
met  and  our  reproach  be  turned  to  honor.  May 
every  reader  resolve  at  this  Christmas  time  that 
the  22d  of  February  shall  not  come  without  see- 
ing $20,000  in  the  hands  of  the  ladies  of  Fred- 
ericksburg. 

* 

The  Mary  Washington  Monument  Association 
of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  has  issued  the  following 
appeal  to  the  people  of  America  :  — 

"  Rooms  of  the  Mary  Washington  Monument 
Association,  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Nov.  20, 1889, 

"To  the  People  of  America  —  an  Appeal: 

"  An  Association  of  ladies  has  been  formed  in 
Fredericksburg  that  has  for  its  end  the  building  of 
a  monument  to  Mary,  the  mother  of  Washington, 
at  her  grave  in  this  town.  Nowhere  is  her  char- 
acter and  life  so  well  known  and  so  much  honored 
as  in  the  old  town  where  she  lived  for  years,  in 
the  house  which  is  still  well  preserved,  and  where 
she  died  and  is  buried.  The  Association  is  char- 
tered, well  organized  and  enthusiastic.  An  Advi- 
sory Board  of  responsible  gentlemen  pledge  their 
counsel  and  their  aid,  and  the  National  Bank  of 
Fredericksburg  will  be  the  custodian  of  all  funds 
entrusted  to  it. 

"  It  has  been  one  hundred  years  since  Mary 
Washington  died  and  was  buried,  at  her  own  re- 
quest, in  a  beautiful  spot  in  the  borders  of  the 
town  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.  A  good  and  noble 
woman  she  was.  Early  in  life  a  widow,  she  stood 
bravely  in  her  difficult  lot,  and  reared  her  family 
in  principles  of  patriotism,  integrity,  and  piety, 
and  then  lived  to  old  age  to  illustrate  the  virtues 
she  taught.  It  was  Mary  Washington  who  gave 
her  first-born  son  that  magnificent  physical  form, 
with  its  extraordinary  powers  of  action  and  endur- 
ance, that  self-poised  mental  force,  that  power  to 
command,  that  calm  dignity  and  gentle  grace 
which  robed  the  uncrowned  king  of  the  American 
people  with  a  majesty  perhaps  unequalled  by  any 
character  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  who  gave 
her  son  a  supreme  regard  for  right,  and  taught 
him  in  confessed  weakness  to  look  to  God  for 
strength  and  guidance. 

"  We  have  long  looked  with  sorrow  upon  her 
ruined  tomb.  The  unfortunate  business  failure  of 
a  generous  and  patriotic  citizen  of  New  York,  who 
over  fifty  years  ago  undertook  to  build  a  beautiful 
and  costly  monument  at  her  grave;  his  earnest 
desire  that  it  should  not  be  completed  by  others 
so  long  as  he  lived  and  hoped  to  recover  his  for- 
tunes; the  exposures  of  the  war  period;  the  deso- 
lations of  a  battle-field,  and  the  long-cherished  but 
disappointed  hopes  of  an  appropriation  from  the 
United  States  Congress,  —  all  these  things  have 
brought  us  to  the  present  time  with  the  tomb  in 
its  present  condition.  The  responsibility  of  any 
farther  neglect  will  rest  upon  all  the  people  of  this 
country.  At  last  our  hopes  are  revived.  A  gen- 
eral sentiment  is  rising,  stimulated  by  the  meeting 
at  the  Old  South  Meeting  House,  Boston,  and  by 
the  action  of  the  Washington  Post,  and  has  found 
a  widespread  expression,  that  the  time  has  come 
for  action  by  the  people  to  rebuild  this  monument 


and  affectionately  preserve  it  as  a  grateful  memo- 
rial of  a  great  American  mother. 

"  With  confidence  in  the  disinterested  and  patri- 
otic end  at  which  we  aim,  we  appeal  to  the  people 
of  our  great  American  republic  to  aid  us  in  our 
work.  Let  the  22d  of  February,  1890,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day  when  this  great  woman  gave 
birth  to  her  first-born  son,  be  marked  and  cele- 
brated by  contributions  all  over  the  land  to  this 
pious  cause.  Let  subscriptions  be  opened  by 
newspapers.  Let  local  Associations  of  ladies  be 
formed  with  a  fee  of  $1.00  per  member,  and  let 
the  money  collected  be  forwarded,  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  National  Bank  of  Fredericksburg,  Va. 
As  the  gathering  of  funds  progresses,  public  noti- 
fication will  be  made;  and  when  the  amount  con- 
tributed shall  be  deemed  adequate,  we  will  spare 
no  effort  to  secure  an  enduring  monument,  as 
appropriate  and  beautiful  as  art  can  make,  which 
shall  be  guarded  and  respected  by  our  children 
and  by  theirs  to  the  latest  days.  The  City  of 
Fredericksburg  will  make  it  the  centre  of  a  public 
square,  with  wide  avenues  of  approach,  and  the 
American  people  may  come,  and  all  the  world 
look  on,  and  see  that  Republics  are  not  ungrate- 
ful. And  among  all  the  many  monuments  to  the 
nation's  heroes  of  war  and  peace,  there  shall  be 
one  to  a  woman,  a  wife  and  a  mother,  who  sought 
no  publicity  for  herself,  but  gave  the  most  mag- 
nificent gift  this  country  has  ever  received  —  her 
son  to  be  its  Father. 

"  Let  every  reader  of  this  Appeal  deem  it  a  duty 
and  a  privilege  to  contribute  to  this  long-neglected 
patriotic  work. 

"Mrs.  James  Power  Smith, 

President. 

"  Mrs.  James  F.  Thompson, 

Secretary. 

"  National  Bank,  of  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
*  *  Treasurer. 

* 

In  her  charming  little  volume  on  A  New  Eng- 
land Girlhood,  which  is  just  published,  Lucy  Lar- 
com  devotes  a  chapter,  under  the  title  of  "  Mill 
Girls'  Magazines,"  to  the  Lowell  Offering  and  the 
less  famous  Operatives'  Magazine,  which  were 
published  by  the  mill  girls  of  Lowell  fifty  years 
ago.  A  history  of  these  notable  literary  ventures 
is  given  in  an  article  in  our  present  issue.  The 
Lowell  Offering  originated  in  a  literary  society 
connected  with  the  Universalist  Church  in  Lowell; 
the  other  magazine,  in  one  of  the  Congregational 
societies.  Miss  Larcom,  herself  a  mill  girl,  a  book- 
keeper in  one  of  the  factories,  was  connected  with 
the  Congregational  Society,  and  the  Operatives' 
Magazine  was  the  first  periodical  for  which  she 
ever  wrote.  This  magazine  was  soon  swallowed 
up  in  the  Offering,  and  of  the  latter  she  remained 
one  of  the  most  important  contributors  until  its  early 
death.  Her  reminiscences  of  the  days  of  the  Offer- 
ing and  her  frank  analysis  of  her  own  essays  and 
poems  in  it  are  very  delightful.  "  Glancing  through 
the  pages  of  the  L^owell  Offering  a  year  or  two 
later,"  she  says,  after  smiling  at  the  "  grown-up 
style  of  thought  assumed"  in  her  dissertations  on 
"  Fame,"  "  Gentility,"  "  Sympathy,"  etc.,  in  the 
companion  magazine,  "  I  see  that  I  continued  to 
dismalize  myself  at  times  quite  unnecessarily.  The 
title  of  one  string  of  morbid  verses  is  '  The  Com- 
plaint of  a  Nobody,'  in  which  I  compare  myself  to 
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a  weed  growing  up   in  a  garden;    and  the  con- 
clusion of  it  all  is  this  stanza  :  — 

" '  When  the  fierce  storms  are  raging,  I  will  not 
repine, 

Though  I'm  heedlessly  crushed  in  the  strife; 
For  surely  'twere  better  oblivion  were  mine 

Than  a  worthless,  inglorious  life.' 

"  Now  I  do  not  suppose  that  I  really  considered 
myself  a  weed,  though  I  did  sometimes  fancy  that 
a  different  kind  of  cultivation  would  tend  to  make 
me  a  more  useful  plant.  I  am  glad  to  remember 
that  these  discontented  fits  were  only  occasional, 
for  certainly  they  were  unreasonable.  I  was  not 
unhappy;  this  was  an  affectation  of  unhappiness; 
and  half  conscious  that  it  was,  I  hid  it  behind  a 
different  signature  from  my  usual  one. 

"  How  truly  Wordsworth  describes  this  phase  of 
undeveloped  feeling :  — 

"  '  In  youth  sad  fancies  we  affect, 
In  luxury  of  disrespect 
To  our  own  prodigal  excess 
Of  too  familiar  happiness.' 

"  It  is  a  very  youthful  weakness  to  exaggerate 
passing  moods  into  deep  experiences,  and  if  we 
put  them  down  on  paper,  we  get  a  fine  opportu- 
nity of  laughing  at  ourselves,  if  we  live  to  outgrow 
them,  as  most  of  us  do.  I  think  I  must  have  had 
a  frequent  fancy  that  I  was  not  long  for  this  world. 
Perhaps  I  thought  an  early  death  rather  pictur- 
esque; many  young  people  do.  There  is  a  certain 
kind  of  poetry  that  fosters  this  ideal;  that  delights 
in  imaginary  youthful  victims,  and  has,  recipro- 
cally, its  youthful  devotees.  One  of  my  blank 
verse  poems  in  the  Offering  is  entitled  '  The  Early 
Doomed.'     It  begins,  — 

"  '  And  must  I  die  ?     The  world  is  bright  to  me, 
And  everything  that  looks  upon  me,  smiles.' 

"Another  poem  is  headed  'Memento  Mori'; 
and  another,  entitled  a  '  Song  in  June,'  which 
ought  to  be  cheerful,  goes  off  into  the  doleful  re- 
quest to  somebody,  or  anybody,  to 

" '  Weave  me  a  shroud  in  the  month  of  June  ! ' 

"  I  was,  perhaps,  healthier  than  the  average  girl, 
and  had  no  predisposition  to  a  premature  decline; 
and  in  reviewing  these  absurdities  of  my  pen,  I 
feel  like  saying  to  any  young  girl  who  inclines  to 
rhyme,  '  Don't  sentimentalize  !  Write  more  of 
what  you  see  than  of  what  you  feel,  and  let  your 
feelings  realize  themselves  to  others  in  the  shape 
of  worthy  actions.  Then  they  will  be  natural,  and 
will  furnish  you  with  something  worth  writing.'  " 

This  is  very  wholesome  advice,  good  even  for 
others  than  young  girls,  good  for  three-quarters  of 
the  people  who  send  poetry  to,  let  us  say,  the  New 
England  Magazine.  And,  spite  of  any  senti- 
mentalism  that  there  may  have  been  in  some  of 
the  Lowell  Offering's  poetry  and  essays,  —  and 
what  young"  girl  or  young  man  altogether  escapes 
a  sentimental  period? —  the  life  of  these  mill  girls 
there  at  Lowell  fifty  years  ago,  as  depicted  in  this 
little  book,  was  in  the  main  a  singularly  whole- 
some life.  The  Lowell  Offering,  as  Miss  Larcom 
observes,  was  a  perfectly  natural  outgrowth  of  those 
girls'  previous  life.     "For  what  were  we?     Girls 


who  were  working  in  a  factory  for  the  time,  to  be 
sure;  but  none  of  us  had  the  least  idea  of  contin- 
uing at  that  kind  of  work  permanently.  Our  com- 
posite photograph,  had  it  been  taken,  would  have 
been  the  representative  New  England  girlhood  of 
those  days.  We  had  all  been  fairly  educated  at 
public  or  private  schools,  and  many  of  us  were 
resolutely  bent  upon  obtaining  a  better  education. 
Very  few  were  among  us  without  some  distinct 
plan  for  bettering  the  condition  of  themselves  and 
those  they  loved.  For  the  first  time,  our  young 
women  had  come  forth  from  their  home  retirement 
in  a  throng,  each  with  her  own  individual  purpose. 
For  twenty  years  or  so  Lowell  might  have  been 
looked  upon  as  a  rather  select  industrial  school 
for  young  people.  The  girls  there  were  just  such 
girls  as  are  knocking  at  the  doors  of  young  women's 
colleges  to-day.  They  had  come  to  work  with 
their  hands,  but  they  could  not  hinder  the  working 
of  their  minds  also.  Their  mental  activity  was 
overflowing  at  every  possible  outlet." 

Many  of  these  mill  girls,  we  are  told,  were  sup- 
porting themselves  at  schools  like  Bradford  Acad- 
emy or  Ipswich  Seminary  half  the  year  by  working 
in  the  mills  the  other  half;  and  during  this  factory 
half  of  the  year  they  were  improving  themselves 
in  every  possible  way,  reading  the  best  books,  — 
we  find  Miss  Larcom  herself  translating  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  —  attending  lectures,  and  getting  up 
evening  classes  of  their  own.  "  That  they  should 
write  was  no  more  strange  than  that  they  should 
study,  or  read,  or  think."  "  In  recalling  those 
years  of  my  girlhood  at  Lowell,"  is  Miss  Larcom's 
concluding  remark,  "  I  often  think  that  I  knew 
then  what  real  society  is  better  perhaps  than  ever 
since;  for  in  that  large  gathering  together  of  young 
womanhood  there  were  many  choice  natures,  — 
some  of  the  choicest  in  all  our  excellent  New  Eng- 
land; and  there  were  no  false  social  standards  to 
hold  them  apart.  It  is  the  best  society  when  peo- 
ple meet  sincerely,  on  the  ground  of  their  deepest 
sympathies  and  highest  aspirations,  without  con- 
ventionality or  cliques  or  affectation;  and  it  was 
in  that  way  that  these  young  girls  met  and  became 
acquainted  with  each  other,  almost  of  necessity." 

This,  we  say,  is  the  picture  of  a  wholesome, 
true,  admirable  life.  It  seems,  in  its  happy  min- 
gling of  contented  working  and  high  thinking  and 
kindly  society,  almost  the  realized  ideal  of  to-day's 
labor  reformer.  It  is  with  a  sigh  that  we  lay  down 
the  book,  thinking  in  how  much  the  New  England 
factory  life  of  this  later  time  suffers  by  comparison 
with  that.  We  do  not  give  up  the  belief  that, 
through  the  fever  and  high  pressure  of  the  pres- 
ent, our  factory  life  will  yet  work  its  way  to  some- 
thing that  is  much  simpler,  more  intellectual,  and 
more  satisfying.  Meantime  we  wish  that  every 
young  woman,  and  young  man  as  well,  in  Lowell 
and  Fall  River,  might  read  this  wholesome  book, 
and  seriously  ask  themselves  what,  under  the  con- 
ditions which  exist  to-day,  they  may  profitably 
adopt  from  that  life  of  fifty  years  ago. 


What  ennobles  work  and  lifts  up  and  holds  up 
those  who  work  together  is  the  living  together 
also,  on  the  part  of  these  same  workers,  in  the 
higher  things  of  the  intellectual  life.  The  stren- 
uous intellectual  life  together  of  these  girls  who 
wrote  and  read  the  Lozvell  Offering  was  what  did 
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most  to  make  their  hardest  labor  light,  —  for  the 
labor  was  hard,  and  the  hours  were  long,  and  the 
wages  were  small.  Why  should  there  not  be,  in  a 
hundred  factory  circles,  just  as  earnest  an  intellec- 
tual life  to-day?  Why  should  there  not  be  started 
to-day  a  hundred  movements  to  establish  among  the 
young  men  and  women  of  our  mills  literary  societies 
which  shall  do  as  much  to  brighten  and  dignify  and 
stimulate  life  as  did  those  old  societies  in  Lowell  ? 
We  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  already  more  such 
societies  than  most  of  us  know  anything  about. 
We  hope  that  these  reminiscences  of  the  Lowell 
Offering  may  be  the  means  of  our  learning  some- 
thing of  the  intellectual  life  in  the  factories  now. 
We  know  that  many  of  the  factories  have  libraries. 
Why  should  not  a  score  of  them  have  Offerings  of 
their  own?  We  wish  that  Miss  Larcom  or  Mrs. 
Robinson  might  publish  a  volume  of  selections 
from  this  famous  old  Lowell  Offering,  if  only  to 
stimulate  the  young  men  and  women  of  our  own 
factories  to  show  us  that  they  too  read  and  think 
and  aspire.  We  believe  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
them  who  need  not  dread  comparison  with  those 
Lowell  writers;  and  if  they  would  thus  challenge 
it,  it  would  be  the  best  means  in  the  world  of  mak- 
ing them  read  and  think  and  aspire  more.  Work 
would  be  lighter  and  life  would  be  happier  and 
greater  and  more  fruitful  as  the  factory  became 
penetrated  and  permeated  by  the  lyceum. 


In  the  article  on  the  Wayside  Inn,  in  the  last 
number  of  the  magazine,  reference  was  made  to 
the  new  history  of  Sudbury,  by  the  publication  of 
which  that  town  commemorated  its  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary.  The  writer  of  this  admi- 
rable history,  Rev.  Alfred  S.  Hudson,  was  also  the 
orator  at  the  late  Sudbury  celebration.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  from  his  address  is  valuable  for 
the  way  in  which  it  points  out  the  rich  material 
which  lies  in  the  history  of  so  many  of  the  old  New 
England  towns  and  the  importance  to  the  general 
historical  student  of  researches  in  these  fields. 

"  Man  is  not  measured  alone  by  what  he  is,  but 
by  what  others  are  led  to  do  or  be  by  him.  So  it 
is  with  a  town.  '  Do  you  want  to  know  of  my 
monument?'  asked  a  noted  architect.  'Look 
about  me,'  was  the  reply.  Would  you  know  of  a 
town's  worth  on  the  whole,  strike  the  average  of 


its  influences  in  a  long  series  of  years,  in  places 
near  and  remote.  A  look  at  a  New  England  town 
in  the  present,  may  not  be  suggestive  of  its  history. 
As  well  expect  to  estimate  the  pearks  worth  by  a 
look  at  the  mere  shell  that  contains  it  as  to  make 
an  estimate  of  a  town's  influence  in  days  gone  by, 
by  what  is  manifest  now.  Towns  are  wonderfully 
changed  by  the  times.  Old  Plymouth  is  but  a 
speck  on  the  map  of  New  England  to-day  as  re- 
gards population  and  commercial  importance,  and 
yet  she  is  the  central  sun  of  the  past.  Concord, 
but  for  her  place  in  the  provincial  history  of  New 
England,  and  of  the  world's  modern  classics,  would 
be  almost  unsought  by  the  scholar  or  antiquary, 
but  because  of  her  past  history,  Daniel  Webster 
was  led  to  say  that,  with  Lexington  and  Bunker 
Hill,  she  would  remain  forever.  True,  time  passes, 
and  population  shifts  in  the' land,  and  roofs  be- 
come moss-covered,  and  roads  become  grass-grown, 
while  in  other  spots,  once  but  meadows  or  swamps, 
a  large  town  may  spring  up.  By  a  recognition  of 
this  principle,  change  in  American  life,  must  we 
judge  of  the  true  worth  of  a  township.  We  do 
not  say  this  by  way  of  apology,  we  need  no  more 
apology  than  the  old  man  who  has  become 
weak  by  his  intense  early  activity.  But  we  say  it 
to  the  stranger  who  may  have  walked  these  lone- 
some streets,  and  is  unacquainted  with  our  history. 
One  hundred  years  ago,  or  a  little  over,  Sudbury 
was  central  in  its  influence,  and  the  date  of  that 
influence  was  one  hundred  years  before.  It  was 
prominent  in  council,  and  the  political  influence 
was  far  felt.  When  John  Vixon,  afterward  general, 
was  at  Nobscot,  when  Col.  Ezekiel  Howe  was  at 
the  '  Red  Horse  Tavern,'  when  William  Rice  had 
charge  of  government  stores  at  Sand  Hill,  when 
Thomas  Plympton  was  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, when  Captains  Russell,  Cudworth,  Loker 
and  Haynes  were  at  the  head  of  Sudbury  militia 
and  minute  companies,  then  Sudbury  had  a  power- 
ful influence  on  the  surrounding  country.  It  was 
then  the  most  populous  town  in  Middlesex  County. 
About  four  hundred  stalwart  citizens  were  in 
process  of  training,  or  were  ready  to  resist  British 
oppression;  and  about  three  hundred  of  this  num- 
ber marched  in  defence  of  the  Continental  stores 
at  Concord  on  April  19.  All  through  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  the  resources  of  the  people  were 
never  called  for  without  a  kindly,  prompt,  and 
generous  response." 
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By  Francis  H.  Jcnks. 


THE  historical  sketches  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  recently  printed 
in  the  New  England  Magazine,  have  shown 
the  progress  made  in  this  city  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  taste  for  the  best  in  orchestral 
and  choral  music.  Within  the  period  that 
has  passed  since  the  return  of  peace  and 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  have  permitted 
and  encouraged  greater  cultivation  of  all 
the  arts  than  before,  there  has  also  been 
developed  among  us  the  power  to  give  to 
music  a  worthy  return  for  the  delight  our 
ears  have  received.  Through  many  years 
previous  to  the  days  when  the  blare  of 
bugles  and  the  din  of  drums  were  our  only 
music,  composers  had  nourished,  here  and 
there,  over  the  land  ;  but  they  had  mostly 
occupied  themselves  with  psalmody  or  an- 
thems, for  the  reason,  probably,  that  the 
church  offered  the  readiest  market  for 
them  to  exhibit  and  to  dispose  of  their 
wares.  Opera  was  an  exotic,  blooming  at 
uncertain  intervals ;  symphony  and  string 
quartet  found  their  devotees  in  widely  scat- 
tered and  sparse  assemblies.  Occasionally, 
however,  there  appeared  a  composer  who 
attempted  high  flights.  Very  early  in  the 
century  original  operas  —  so-called,  but 
probably  burlettas  would  more  nearly  de- 
scribe the  class  — were  brought  out  in 
New  York.  There,  too,  between  1842  and 
1855,  George  F.  Bristow  found  people  to 
listen  to  his  orchestral  and  choral  works, 
and  even  to  a  grand  opera  founded  on 
"  Rip  Van  Winkle."  In  1859  William  H. 
Fry  challenged  the  footlights  with  his  grand 
opera,  "  Leonora  "  ;  and  before  that  he 
had  come  before  the  public  with  sympho- 
nies, cantatas,  and  chamber  music.     Band- 


masters and  leaders  of  theatre  orchestras 
often  gave  evidence  that  in  their  fields 
invention  and  technical  skill  were  not 
wanting,  by  creditable  efforts  in  composi- 
tion and  in  the  adaptation  of  works  written 
for  full  orchestras  to  the  smaller  and  peculiar 
means  at  their  command. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  Boston 
has  been  the  home  of  composers  of  good 
repute.  Here  lived  and  wrote  William 
Billings  ( 1 746-1800),  said  to  be  the  first 
native-born  composer,  —  Boston-born  too, 
—  whose  influence  in  psalmody  remained 
long  after  his  death.  Near  by,  in  Charles- 
town,  lived  Oliver  Holden  (1 765-1831), 
famous  as  the  composer  of  the  still  vital 
"  Coronation,"  who,  like  Billings,  published 
collections  of  original  and  selected  psalm- 
tunes.  In  the  procession  of  resident  com- 
posers, of  native  or  foreign  birth,  that  fol- 
lowed these  eminent  psalmodists,  there 
came  many  others  who  acquired  distinc- 
tion in  hymn-writing,  with  now  and  then 
one  who  aspired  to  nobler  musical  expres- 
sion. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  which 
had  early  manifested  a  purpose  to  elevate 
the  character  of  church  music,  offered  to 
trained  composers  occasional  opportunities 
for  the  display  of  their  skill.  Some  of 
the  most  notable  instances  are  here  set 
down  :  — 

Charles  E.  Horn  :  Englishman,  conductor  for  the 
society,  1847  to  49>  first  to  occupy  the  post  without 
being  also  president,  who  was  ex  officio  conductor 
until  then;  produced,  at  the  society's  concerts, 
"Ode  to  Washington"  (1832)  and  an  oratorio, 
"The  Remission  of  Sin"  (1836).  His  duet,  "I 
know  a  Bank,"  and  his  song,  "  Cherry  Ripe,"  still 
linger  in  some  gray  heads. 

A.   U.  Hayter :    Englishman,    organist    for    the 
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society,  1838  to  1S49,  and  at  Trinity  Church,  1837 
to  1862;  compiled  admirable  collections  of  church 
music  and  glees.  Evidences  of  his  proficiency  in 
instrumentation  are  shown  in  accompaniments  for 
oratorios  by  Handel  and  others,  still  in  the  society's 
library.  These  were  done  long  before  Robert 
Franz  began  his  wonderful  translations  and  ampli- 
fications of  Handel's  meagre  scores. 

Charles  Zeuner :  German,  organist  for  the  so- 
ciety, 1830  to  1838,  and  a  resident  of  Boston  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  beginning  in  1824.  Composed 
a  march  for  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of 
Masonic  Temple  (corner  of  Temple  Place  and 
Tremont  Street),  1830;  oratorio,  "The  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,"  brought  out  by  Academy  of  Music, 
1836.  Many  of  his  hymn-tunes,  of  which  grace 
is  a  characteristic,  are  still  in  use. 

Lowell  Mason :  American,  president  and  con- 
ductor of  the  society,  1827  to  1832.  His  hymn- 
tunes  and  collections  of  psalmody  are  in  vogue  to 
this  day  in  many  churches. 


J.   C.    D.    Parker. 

Other   American-born    composers   who 

lived  in  Boston,  and  acquired  a  reputation 

which  reached  beyond  the  city  and  their 

.  are  named  below  :  — 

Henry  Kemble  Oliver:  composer  of  "  Federal 

I   '  and   other  popular  hymn-tun'js;   also  an- 


Charles  C.  Perkins :  president  and  conductor  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  at  various  times, 
composed  string  quartets,  a  symphony  (performed 
by  Musical  Fund  Society,  March  23,  1850),  a  can- 
tata, "  Columbus "  (performed  by  Musical  Fund 
Society  at  least  twice,  second  time,  Feb.  24,  1855). 
Crawford's  bronze  Beethoven  in  the  Music  Hall 
was  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society. 

Lucian  H.  Southard :  composed  church  and 
organ  music,  overtures,  and  two  grand  operas, — 
"  Omano,"  founded  on  Beckford's  Oriental  tale, 
"Vathek";  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  inspired  by 
Hawthorne's  romance,  —  neither  of  which  has  yet 
reached  the  theatre. 

Fugene  Thayer :  church  and  organ  music,  can- 
tata for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra. 

A.  D.  Turner :  principally  compositions  for  the 
pianoforte,  including  sonatas. 

George  James  Webb :  long  associated  with 
Lowell  Mason,  chiefly  occupied  with  church  music. 
John  H.  Willcox : 
organist  at  St.  Paul's 
Church  and  at  the 
Church  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  music 
for  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal service  and  for  use 
in  Catholic  churches. 

Let  there  be  set 
down  here  the  name 
of  Louis  Maas,  of 
German  birth,  a 
musician  of  many 
and  great  accom- 
plishments, who  died 
but  a  few  months 
ago.  His  composi- 
tions included  cham- 
ber music,  overtures, 
and  symphonies.  An 
"American  Sympho- 
ny "  by  him  is  an  at- 
tempt to  depict  in 
musical  tones  life  on 
our  far  Western  prai- 
ries. 

There  follows  a 
list  of  other  compos- 
ers of  distinction, 
formerly  residents  of 
Boston  :  — 

Dudley  Buck  :    com- 
poser of  works  in  every 
form  for  the  opera,  the 
orchestra,  and  the  voice,  including  high  class  choral 
and  chamber  music;  now  in  Brooklyn. 

Wilhelm  Gericke  :  songs  and  orchestral  works; 
returned  to  Vienna  in  1889,  after  completing  five 
years'  service  as  conductor  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

( Jeorg  Henschel :  everything  from  the  simplest 
song  to  opera  of  the  opera  comique  variety  ("A 
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Sea  Change,"  Mr.  William  D.  HowehVs  words, 
never  performed) ;  at  present  pursuing  his  pro- 
fession in  London. 

Sebastian  B.  Schlesinger :  songs,  mostly  of  the 
German  lied  type ;   living  in  London. 

William  H.  Sherwood :  compositions  for  the 
pianoforte;   now  in  Chicago. 

Samuel  P.  Tuckerman,  Mus.  Doc. :  organist  at 
St.  Paul's  Church,  hymns  and  anthems  for  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  service;   now  living  in  England. 

Within  the  city  gates  or  in  neighboring 
towns  there  is  found   to-day  a  group  of 


musicians  of  exceptionally  strong  gifts, 
whose  compositions  have  commanded  the 
admiration  of  the  most  critical.  It  is  our 
boast  that  with  few  exceptions  these  com- 
posers are  of  American  birth,  but  we  cannot 
flatter  ourselves  that  the  education  of  these 
native  sons  of  Apollo  was  all  received  in 
this  country.  The  possible  reproach  that 
one  may  read  here,  however,  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  avoided,  thanks  to  the  enlarged 
and  improved  means  of  musical  instruction 
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George   Elbridge  Whiting. 


by  him  in  1867),  who 
was  born  at  Dtissel- 
dorff,  June  13,  1824. 
Mr.  Eichberg  has  had 
a  home  in  Boston 
through  thirty  years, 
the  first  seven  of 
which  were  passed 
by  him  as  leader'  of 
the  orchestra  at  the 
Boston  Museum.  On 
the  stage  of  that  house 
he  produced,  April  7, 
1862,  his  best-known 
operetta,  "  The  Doc- 
tor of  Alcantara," 
which  has  made  its 
way  all  over  the  coun- 
try. There,  too,  he 
brought  out "  A  Night 
in  Rome"  (1864), 
"  The  Rose  of  Tyrol  " 
(1868),  and  "The 
Two  Cadis."  His  list 
of  compositions  in- 
cludes string  quartets, 
pianoforte  pieces, 
very  many  songs,  vio- 
lin solos,  and  text- 
books prepared  for 
the     Boston     public 


available  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and,  so  far  as  this 
city  is  concerned,  in  no  small 
degree  to  many  of  the  musi- 
cians hereinafter  named.  It 
should  be  noted  that  much 
of  the  foreign  training  of  our 
Boston  composers  has  been 
under  German  direction,  in 
Leipsic  or  Munich  princi- 
pally. This  persistency  in 
looking  for  light  towards  one 
quarter  is  deplorable,  in  that 
it  produces  narrowness  of 
thought,  and  prevents  the 
assertion  of  individuality, 
lacking  which  no  national 
school   of  art   is   possible. 

Among  those  prevented  by 
birth  from  being  rated  as 
genuinely  Boston  composers 
the  most  conspicuous  is  Julius 
Eichberg,  the  accomplished 
head  of  the  Boston  Conser- 
vator}' of  Music  (established 
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schools,  in  which  he  had  charge  of  the 
highest  branches  of  musical  instruction  for 
many  years. 

The  dignified  position  held  by  John 
Knowles  Paine,  first  professor  of  music  at 
Harvard  University,  —  since  1876,  after  a 
term  of  four  years  as  instructor,  —  as  well 
as  his  high  attainments,  entitles  him  to 
first  mention  in  speaking  of  the  American- 


born  composers  living  in  or  near  Boston. 
Professor  Paine,  who  was  born  at  Port- 
land, Maine,  Jan.  9,  1839,  acquired  in  his 
youth  so  fine  a  mastery  of  the  organ  that 
when  not  yet  twenty  years  old  he  was  in- 
trusted with  the  task  of  accompanying  a 
performance  of  "  The  Messiah "  at  the 
organ,  unaided  by  an  orchestra.  Then  he 
went  to  Berlin  and  passed  three  years  in 
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study.  He  has  since  written  in  nearly 
every  form,  for  voices,  organ,  pianoforte, 
instruments  in  various  combinations  for 
chamber  music,  and  for  full  orchestra. 
The  titles  of  Professor  Paine's  most  impor- 
tant productions  are  given  in  the  following 
list,  with  dates  of  first  or  important  per- 
formances :  — 

For  Solo  Voices,   Chorus,  a?id  Orchestra. 

Mass  in  D  major :  first  performed  by  the  Singaka- 
demie,  Berlin,  February,  1867. 

u  Saint  Peter,"  oratorio,  Portland,  June  3,  1873; 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  May  9,  1874. 

u  Centennial  Hymn,'"  Whittier's  words :  opening 
of  Philadelphia  Centennial,  May,  1876.  [Cho- 
rus, without  solos.] 

Music  for  Sophocles's  tragedy,  "  CEdipus  Tyran- 
nus  "  :  Greek  text,  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge, 
May   17,   1881;     English   text,   Globe  Theatre, 


George  W.  Chadwick. 


Boston,  Jan.    23,   1882 

American     concert    in 

World's  Fair,  1889. 
1  he   Realm  of  Fancy," 

Club,  Boston,  1882. 
The     Nativity,"    Milton's    hymn:     Hai 

Haydn  Society,  May  2,  1883. 


prelude  played   at   the 
the    Trocadero,    Paris, 

Kcats's  poem  :   Boylston 

and 


"  Song  of  Promise  "  :   Cincinnati  festival,  May  22, 
1888. 

For  Orchestra. 

Symphony  No.  1  :  Theodore  Thomas,  Boston, 
Jan.  26,  1876. 

Overture  to  "As  You  Like  It":  Theodore 
Thomas,  Sanders  Theatre,  Nov.  21,  1876. 

Symphonia-fantasia,  "The  Tempest":  Theodore 
Thomas,  New  York,  Oct.  19,  1877. 

Symphony  No.  2,  "  Spring"  :  Sanders  Theatre,  un- 
der direction  of  Bernhard  Listemann,  March 
10,  1880. 

"  An  Island  Fantasy  "  :  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, April  20,  1889. 

Professor  Paine's  writings  reveal  the 
thoroughness  of  his  training  in  the  classic 
forms,  but  his  later  works  betray  also  a 
tendency  towards  modern  romanticism  in 
both  form  and  color.  It  is  known  that  he 
has  long  been  engaged  on  a  grand  opera, 
the  text  of  which, 
based  on  a  romantic 
subject  of  mediaeval 
source,  is  his  own. 

James  CD.  Parker 
has  been  long  a  quiet 
but  active  agent  in 
the  elevation  of  musi- 
cal taste  in  Boston. 
The  pianoforte,  the 
organ,  the  church 
choir,  and  the  choral 
society  have  been  the 
means  with  which  he 
has  wrought,  employ- 
ing in  their  guidance 
scholarly  powers  and 
exquisite  taste.  Some 
of  us  remember  grate- 
fully the  little  club  of 
singers  which  gave  us 
in  Chickering  Hall 
—  then  on  Washing- 
ton Street,  near  Sum- 
mer Street —  our  first 
hearings  of  cantatas 
by  Gade,  Mendels- 
sohn, Berlioz,  Schu- 
mann, and  others, 
through  several  sea- 
sons, beginning  in 
1862.  The  Parker 
Club,  as  it  was  called, 
included  nearly  every  singer  of  real  merit 
living  in  the  city  ;  indeed,  it  was  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  a  member  of  this  select 
body.  Mr.  Parker  was  born  in  Boston, 
June  2,  1828,  and  after  a  full  course  at 
Harvard    studied    law.     But    his    love  for 
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music  overcame  all  other  purposes  of  life, 
and  long  and  thorough  studies  in  musical 
science  were  pursued  by  him  at  home  and 
in  Leipsic.  Mr.  Parker's  compositions 
known  to  the  public  are  few,  but  they  are 
all  fine  examples  of  graceful  fancy,  ruled 
by  sound  learning.  The  most  notable  of 
them  are  named  here  :  — - 

For  Solo  Voices,  Chorus,  and  Orchestra. 

"  Redemption  Hymn  "  :  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety, May  17,  1877. 

"The  Blind  King,"  cantata,  male  voices:  Apollo 
Club,  Boston,  April  29,  1885. 

"  Saint  John,"  short  oratorio  :  to  be  produced  by 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  at  festival,  75th 
anniversary,  in  April. 

For  Orchestra. 

Concert  overture,  "  Hiawatha  "  :  Harvard  Musical 
Association,  Feb.  14,  1875. 

George  Elbridge  Whiting  was  an  illus- 
tration in  his  boyhood  of  the  precocity  of 
which  so  many  incidents  are  found  in 
musical  history.  He  was  born  at  Hollis- 
ton,  in  this  state,  Sept.  14,  1843  '■>  began 
to  study  music  at  five ;  played  in  public 
at  thirteen ;  was  appointed  organist  of 
a  church  in  Hartford  at  seventeen ;  came 
to  Boston  in  1862,  and  soon  after  went 
to  Liverpool  to  study  under  Best,  the 
famous  English  organist ;  twelve  years  later 
went  to  Berlin  to  study  harmony  and  or- 
chestration. Mr.  Whiting  has  had  charge 
of  the  music  at  several  Catholic  churches, 
here  and  in  other  cities,  where  the  services 
have  been  conducted  with  great  sumptu- 
ousness  and  elaboration.  He  was  one  of 
the  conductors  of  the  Foster  Club,  a  little 
association  of  the  same  character  and 
scope  as  the  Parker  Club,  to  which  it  suc- 
ceeded. Mr.  Whiting's  larger  works  are 
distinguished  by  a  lavishness  of  themes 
and  of  color,  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
development  that  has  characterized  music 
in  all  Europe  through  the  last  two  score 
years.  A  list  of  his  most  ambitious  efforts 
follows  :  — 

For  Solo  Voices,  Chorus,  and  Orchestra. 

Mass  in  C  minor,  1872. 
Mass  in  F  minor,  1874. 
Te  Deum  in  C  major:  performed  at  opening  of 

new  Cathedral,  Boston,  1874. 
Prologue  to  Longfellow's  "  The  Golden  Legend." 
"The  Tale  of  the  Viking,"  Longfellow's  poem. 
"  Lenore,"  Burger's  ballad. 
"  Henry    of    Navarre,"    Macaulay's    ballad,    male 

voices:  Apollo  Club,  Boston,  April  29,  1885. 


"  March  of  the  Monks  of  Bangor,"  male  voices : 

Apollo  Club,  season  of  1886-87. 
"  Free  Lances,"  male  voices  and  military  band. 

For  Orchestra. 

Pianoforte  concerto  in  D  minor. 

Symphony  in  C  major. 

Suite  in  E  major. 

Allegro  Brillant. 

Concert  overture,  "The  Princess"  (suggested  by 

Tennyson's  poem)  :  produced  at  Apollo  Club 

concert,  April  30,  1884. 

Arthur  Foote  is  one  of  the  few  American 
composers  of  distinction  who  have  pursued 
their  studies,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
directed  by  teachers,  under  their  native 
skies.  He  was  born  at  Salem,  Mass., 
March  5,  1853  ;  was  graduated  from  Har- 
vard University  in  1874,  and,  remaining 
another  year  to  continue  study  under  Pro- 
fessor Paine,  received  the  degree  A.M. 
He  had  studied  harmony  previous  to 
entering  college,  and  on  leaving  the  Uni- 
versity went  to  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  for  instruc- 
tion in  organ  and  pianoforte  playing.  He 
has  been  organist  at  the  First  Church  in 
this  city  since  1878.  Mr.  Foote  has  often 
appeared  as  a  concert  pianist  in  Boston 
and  other  cities,  and  in  the  course  of  three 
successive  seasons,  beginning  in  1881,  gave 
twenty-one  trio  concerts  (pianoforte,  vio- 
lin, and  violoncello)  in  Chickering  Hall. 
A  catalogue  of  his  works  impresses  the 
reader  with  the  idea  that  Mr.  Foote  is  a 
composer  of  pronounced  conservatism. 
xAmong  his  songs  are  settings  of  old 
verses  :  "  When  Icicles  hang  by  the  Wall," 
"  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,"  and  the 
like  ;  and  among  his  pianoforte  pieces  the 
Sarabande,  the  Gavotte,  and  other  ancient 
forms  of  dance  music  are  found.  But  a 
composer's  fancy  and  invention  are  not 
restrained  by  the  form  in  which  he  chooses 
to  write  nor  by  the  words  that  he  attempts 
to  wed  to  song ;  and  that  Mr.  Foote  has  a 
lively  fancy  and  an  exceptionally  refined 
judgment  in  controlling  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated whenever  he  has  appealed  to  the 
public  ear.  His  compositions  include,  be- 
sides songs  and  pianoforte  pieces,  part- 
songs  and  anthems,  a  variety  of  works  in 
the  higher  forms,  namely  :  — 

For  Solo  Voices,  Chorus,  and  Orchestra. 

"  The  Farewell  of  Hiawatha,"  Longfellow's  poem, 
male  voices:  Apollo  Club,  Boston,  May  12, 
1886. 

"The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus"  (Longfellow): 
Cecilia,  Boston,  Jan.  26,  1888. 
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Chamber  and  Orchestra  Music. 

Sonata  in  G  minor,  pianoforte  and  violin  :  Kneisel 
Quartet  concert,  Boston,  Dec.  2,  1889. 

Trio  in  C  major,  pianoforte,  violin,  and  violoncello  : 
played  in  Boston  and  in  other  American  cit- 
ies, and  in  Saturday  Popular  Concerts,  Lon- 
don. 

Quartet  for  strings :  played  in  Euterpe  concerts, 
Boston,  and  elsewhere  in  this  country. 

Suite  for  strings  in  E  major  :  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  May  15,  1886. 

Suite  for  strings  in  D  major,  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Nov.  23,  1889. 

Overture,  "  In  the  Mountains,"  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Feb.  5,  1887;  since  played  in  other 
American  cities,  in  London  (Mr.  Henschel's 
symphony  concerts),  and  in  Paris  (American 
concert,  Trocadero, 


George  W.  Chadwick,  who  was  born 
at  Lowell  in  this  state,  Nov.  13,  1854, 
passed  most  of  his  youth  at  Lawrence, 
where,  after  receiving  some  instruction 
from  an  elder  brother,  he  began  his  pro- 
fessional career  as  organist  at  a  church. 
He  had  not  then  completed  his  sixteenth 
year.  His  musical  aptitude  was  also  shown 
in  the  composition  of  waltzes  and  light 
overtures  for  a  small  band.  On  leaving 
school  he  passed  three  years  in  business 
with  his  father,  but  lost  no  opportunity  to 
pursue  his  study  of  the  organ,  with  Eugene 
Thayer  for  teacher.  In  1876  Mr.  Chadwick 
undertook  the  care  of  the  musical  depart- 
ment at  the  college  in  Olivet,  Mich.,  and 
remained  there  a  year.  He  then  went  to 
Leipsic,  and  for  two  years  followed  the 
teachings  of  Jadassohn  and  Reineeke. 
String  quartets  and  an  overture,  "Rip  Van 
Winkle,"  were  composed,  and  publicly 
performed  in  Leipsic  in  the  course  of  his 
stay  there.  The  year  1879  was  passed  in 
Munich,  under  Rheinberger,  and  in  1880 
Mr.  Chadwick  came  back  to  the  United 
States  in  time  to  conduct  a  performance 
of  the  "  Rip  Van  Winkle  "  overture  at  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  festival  in  May.  Ever 
since  he  has  been  engaged  in  teaching, 
playing  the  organ,  and  conducting  orches- 
tral and  choral  associations  in  the  city  and 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Chadwick's  compositions 
are  in  many  forms.  Among  them  are 
pieces  for  pianoforte  and  for  organ,  songs, 
part-songs,  and  church  music,  besides 
works  which  require  an  orchestra.  His 
most  important  productions  show  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  romantic  schools,  but  they 
also  evince  a  determination  to  be  clear 
in  form  and  treatment,  and  to  make  no 
sacrifice  of  distinctness  for  the  sake  of  pic- 


turesque effect.  Mr.  Chadwick's  compo- 
sitions having  a  largeness  of  purpose  are 
these  :  — 

For  Solo  Voices,  Chorus,  and  Orchestra. 

"  The  Tale  of  the  Viking." 

Dedication  Ode. 

Ballad  of  the  Lovely  Rosabelle. 

The  Pilgrim's  Hymn,  Mrs.  Heman's  words. 

Chamber  and  Orchestra  Music. 

Three  string  quartets. 

Quintet,  pianoforte,  and  strings,  E-flat  major: 
played  by  the  composer  and  Kneisel  Quartet, 
Chickering  Hall,  Boston,  Jan.  23,  1888. 

Overture,  "  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  performance  noted. 

Overture,  "Thalia":  Handel  and  Haydn  Festival, 
May  3,  1883. 

Overture,  "  Melpomene  "  :  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, Dec.  24,  1887;  Paris,  Trocadero, 
World's  Fair,  1889. 

Overture,  "  The  Miller's  Daughter." 

Symphony,  No.  1,  C  major:  Harvard  Musical 
Association,  Feb.  23,   1882. 

Symphony,  No.  2,  B-flat  major :  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Dec.  II,  1886. 

The  group  of  seven  here  selected  from 
among  our  resident  musicians,  in  order  to 
point  out  the  finest  achievements  in  com- 
position here  visible,  has  for  its  youngest 
member,  Mr.  E.  A.  MacDowell,  another 
illustration  of  high  musical  proficiency  at- 
tained in  early  years.  He  was  but  fifteen 
when  his  performances  on  the  pianoforte 
were  declared  excellent.  This  was  in  1876  ; 
and  in  that  year  he  went  from  his  home  in 
New  York  to  Paris,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Conservatoire,  a  privilege  rarely 
granted  to  foreigners.  Two  years  were 
passed  there ;  and  then  he  went  to  Wies- 
baden and  later  to  Frankfort,  where  he 
had  the  advantage  of  instruction  from 
Joachim  Raff.  In  1882  Mr.  MacDowell 
was  at  Weimar,  where  he  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  attract  the  favorable  notice  of  Franz 
Liszt,  through  whose  recommendation 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel  were  led  to  publish 
some  compositions  by  the  young  American, 
the  first  of  his  nation  thus  to  be  honored 
by  the  famous  Leipsic  firm.  Raff's  kindly 
offices  secured  for  him  the  post  of  leading 
professor  of  the  pianoforte  at  the  conserv- 
atory in  Darmstadt,  where  he  stayed  two 
years,  broken  by  concert  tours  through 
Germany.  In  September,  1887,  Mr. 
MacDowell  came  back  to  this  country, 
and  has  since  lived  in  Boston  most  of  the 
time.  His  productions  have  been  warmly 
admired  by  accomplished  critics  for  their 
fine  construction,  imaginative  power,  and 
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vital  individuality.  Besides  solos  for  piano- 
forte, he  has  written  works  in  large  forms 
which  are  herewith  described  :  — 

For  Orchestra. 

Pianoforte  concerto,  No.  I,  in  A  minor,  1882: 
played  in  Boston,  with  orchestral  parts  trans- 
lated for  second  pianoforte,  in  season  1885- 
86. 

Pianoforte  concerto,  No.  2,  in  D  minor,  1885 : 
played  for  first  time  in  public,  March  5,  1888, 
in  New  York;  by  composer  with  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  April  13,  1888;  by  com- 
poser, Paris,  Trocadero,  World's  Fair,  1889. 

Symphonic  Poem,  "  Ophelia*  :  New  York,  season 
of  1886-87. 

Symphonic  poem,  "  Hamlet  "  :  New  York,  season 
of  1887-88. 

Symphonic  poem,  "  Roland." 

To  speak  of  all  the  composers  living  in 
Boston  who  have  written  works  worth 
hearing  is  impracticable.  A  few  of  them 
are  briefly  touched  upon  in  the  following 
list  :  — 

Charles  N.  Allen :  violin  pieces,  marches  for 
orchestra. 

Milo  Benedict :  pianoforte  pieces,  including  a 
concerto. 

Arthur  Bird :  works  in  various  forms,  including 
for  orchestra,  a  symphony,  a  suite,  and  a  charac- 
teristic piece,  "  Carnival  Scenes,"  played  at  the 
Trocadero,  Paris,  World's  Fair,  1889. 

Frank  Boott :  songs,  anthems. 

O.  B.  Brown  :  scherzo  for  orchestra  —  most  im- 
portant work  performed. 

Willard  Burr,  Jr. :  pianoforte  pieces,  string 
quartets. 

Charles  L.  Capen  :  compositions  for  pianoforte, 
church  music,  cantatas. 

Otto  Dresel :  string  quartets  and  in  many  forms 
for  various  purposes;  distinguished  for  his  tran- 
scriptions for  the  pianoforte  or  organ  of  Handel's 
and  Bach's  scores. 

Henry  M.  Dunham:  organ  pieces  and  tran- 
scriptions. 

Clayton  Johns :  songs,  pianoforte  works. 

Calixa  Lavallee :  a  cantata,  a  suite  for  orches- 
tra, a  symphony,  operas,  an  oratorio,  and  many 
minor  pieces. 

B.  J.  Lang:  songs,  part-songs,  church  music. 
Some  of  his  smaller  vocal  works  have  been  per- 
formed in  church  services  and  at  concerts  of  the 
Apollo  Club  and  the  Cecilia,  but  nothing  by  him 
has  been  published. 

W.  J.  D.  Leavitt:  compositions  for  orchestra; 
an  oratorio,  "  The  Coronation  of  David  ";  a  grand 
opera,  "Mercedes";  cantatas,  comic  operettas, 
pianoforte  solos,  organ  pieces,  and  various  produc- 
tions in  minor  forms. 

Ethelbert  Nevin :  songs,  part-songs,  pianoforte 
pieces,  chamber  music. 

John  Orth :  pianoforte  compositions  and  ar- 
rangements. 


George  L.  Osgood:  songs  and  part-songs; 
many  of  the  latter  (including  madrigals,  glees, 
carols,  and  other  forms  of  choral  work)  have  been 
sung  at  the  Boylston  Club  concerts. 

Ernst  Perabo :  solo  pieces  and  transcriptions 
for  pianoforte  of  symphonies. 

Joshua  Phippen  :  pianoforte  pieces;  sonata  for 
pianoforte  and  violin. 

Arthur  W.  Thayer  :  songs,  part-songs;  "  Hymn 
to  Apollo,"  male  chorus  and  pianoforte,  Apollo 
Club,  April  25,  1888. 

J.  E.  Trowbridge :  oratorio,  "  Emmanuel," 
performed  in  1887. 

John  W.  Tufts :   church  music,  part-songs. 

Arthur  Weld:  songs;  suite  for  orchestra, 
"Italia,"  Worcester,  September,  1888;  romance 
for  orchestra,  Boston,  March,  1889. 

Arthur  Whiting :  chamber  music,  songs,  piano- 
forte pieces;  overture,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Feb.  6,  1886;  concerto  for  pianoforte,  New  York, 
Nov.  17,  1887;  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Nov. 
18,  1888. 

Samuel  B.  Whitney :  church  services,  pieces 
for  organ  and  for  pianoforte,  songs,  chamber 
music. 

Benjamin  E.  Woolf :  songs;  part-songs;  piano- 
forte pieces;  an  operetta,  "  Pounce  &  Co.,"  pro- 
duced at  the  Bijou  Theatre,  Boston,  April  19,  1883? 

There  is  a  group  of  composers  of  the 
gentler  sex  yet  to  be  named,  —  a  small 
company,  but  worthy  of  association,  by 
reason  of  their  gifts  and  attainments,  with 
their  brothers  in  art :  — 

Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach  (Amy  Marcy  Cheney)  : 
songs,  pianoforte  pieces;  cadenza  for  Beethoven's 
fifth  pianoforte  concerto. 

Mrs.  Clara  K.  Rogers  (Clara  Doria)  :  songs. 

Miss  Helen  Hood:  songs  and  part-songs;  at 
present  in  Europe,  pursuing  her  studies. 

Miss  Margaret  Ruthven  Lang,  daughter  of 
B.J.  Lang:  songs;  accompaniment  for  orchestra 
to  Lacome's  male  chorus,  "  Estudiantina,"  Apollo 
Club,  Dec.  6,  18S9. 

When  Mme.  Antoinette  EssipofT,  the  dis- 
tinguished pianist,  was  in  Boston  in  1876, 
she  proclaimed  her  desire  to  give  a  con- 
cert entirely  of  compositions  by  resident 
musicians.  There  was  some  mortification 
felt  on  learning  that  this  delicate  courtesy 
found  a  proper  response  with  some  diffi- 
culty ;  in  other  words,  that  there  were 
available  hardly  enough  good  works  by 
Boston  composers  to  make  up  a  worthy 
programme.  Were  the  call  made  now  for 
high-class  works  of  almost  any  sort,  from 
song  or  pianoforte  piece  to  oratorio  or  sym- 
phony, Boston  composers  could  answer 
with  an  abundance  that  would  embarrass 
if  it  did  not  distract  him  upon  whom  should 
devolve  the  duty  of  selection. 
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THE  figures  of  election-returns  in  our 
own  time  and  country  furnish  in- 
structive and  sometimes  surprising 
reading,  not  only  to  defeated  candidates, 
but  to  the  quiet  student  of  politics.  But 
the  quiet  student  of  politics  and  the  prob- 
ably still  quieter  student  of  history  find 
also  many  things  to  edify  them,  and  some 
things  to  surprise  them,  in  the  statistics  of 
elections  in  foreign  countries  and  in  past 
times.  For  instance,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
curiosities  of  party  victories  and  the  spo- 
radic occurrences  of  this  or  that  political 
genus,  the  former  of  these  students  would 
find  much  to  interest  him,  and  some  things 
that  might  contradict  his  theories,  in  the 
•tudy  of  the  total  votes  in  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  A  total  vote,  bare  and 
impersonal,  is  not  at  first  sight  an  inspiring 
spectacle.  For  its  own  sake  alone,  no  one 
would  think  of  flashing  it  upon  a  screen  in 
a  crowded  square  ;  and  the  crowd  would 
not  be  likely  to  cheer  if  he  did.  And  yet 
there  is  a  world  of  encouragement  in  the 
fact  that,  with  universal  suffrage  in  both 
instances,  and  with  a  population  increasing 
by  but  three-eighths  in  these  eighty-odd 
years,  whereas  only  three  million  French- 
men took  part  in  the  voting  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  year  VIII.,  nearly  eight 
million  took  part  in  the  elections  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1885. 

Reckoned  upon  the  number  of  electors 
inscribed  on  the  lists  that  year,  this  shows 
that  77.5  per  cent  of  those  Frenchmen 
who  were  qualified  to  vote  actually  did  so. 
This  is  a  very  high  percentage,  and  many 
persons  would  hardly  suppose  that  so  many 
of  the  French  voters  exercised  their  politi- 
cal privileges  ;  but  this  percentage  has  been 
surpassed  in  France  more  than  once.  In 
truth,  the  actual  facts  as  to  voting  habits 
in  European  countries  are  by  no  means  in 
conformity  with  current  notions  of  national 
character.  England  and  Germany  stand 
high,  as  we  should  expect.  The  latter 
Stood  in  1887  as  high  as  France  ;  England 
in  1885  nearly  as  high  ;  but  in  the  general 
election  of  the  next  year,  which  returned 
the  present  House  of  Commons,  she  cast 
le      than  half  the  possible  vote.     Neither 


is  it  surprising  that  Norway  in  the  elections 
of  1885  cast  a  very  high  percentage  of  her 
total  possible  vote,  when  one  considers  the 
excitement  centring  in  that  election.  But 
surely  it  is  against  ordinary  notions  that 
one  finds  Austria  standing,  with  France, 
highest  of  all  the  chief  countries  in  that 
year,  with  a  percentage  of  77.5  per  cent  of 
the  qualified  electors  voting.  Moreover, 
the  habit  of  voting  does  not  seem  to  de- 
pend in  any  way,  as  one  might  perhaps 
expect  that  it  would,  on  the  restricted  or 
liberal  character  of  the  franchise.  Austria, 
just  mentioned,  has  a  restricted  franchise. 
In  Sweden  and  Norway  the  proportion  of 
inhabitants  entitled  to  vote  is  almost  ex- 
actly the  same,  and  in  both  it  is  a  little 
smaller  than  in  Austria ;  yet  in  Norway,  in 
1885,  75  percent  of  them  voted,  in  Sweden 
(in  1884)  only  23.7  per  cent.  The  Greeks 
have  manhood  suffrage,  and  in  1881  only 
66  per  cent  of  them  voted.  Even  in  intel- 
ligent Switzerland,  though  all  men  have  the 
right  of  suffrage,  only  60  per  cent  of  them 
exercised  it  in  1884. 

Probably  it  may  be  said  that,  for  heavy 
and  steady  voting,  among  all  countries  the 
palm  belongs  to  the  United  States.  For 
steady  voting,  certainly;  in  all  the  presi- 
dential elections  since  1872  the  ratio  of 
the  votes  cast  to  the  total  population  of 
the  country  seems  to  have  varied  only  a 
fraction  of  one  per  cent.  Its  relative  rank 
with  respect  to  size  of  vote  is  a  matter  on 
which  it  is  more  difficult  to  pronounce 
with  certainty,  because  it  is  much  more 
difficult  than  in  European  countries  to 
state  the  number  of  persons  who  could 
vote  if  they  chose.  To  be  sure,  the  census 
of  1880  told  us  how  many  males  twenty- 
one  years  old  there  were  in  the  country. 
But  age  and  liability  to  be  counted  by  a 
United  States  marshal  are  nowhere  the  sole 
qualifications  for  voting.  In  Massachu- 
setts, for  instance,  there  are  more  than 
ninety  thousand  men  who,  though  quali- 
fied by  age,  lack  some  other  of  the  qualifi- 
cations prescribed  by  the  Constitution ; 
and  of  the  remainder,  by  no  means  all 
have  registered  or  paid  their  taxes  at  the 
time  of  any  given  election.     The   list  of 
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males  of  voting  age  in  the  United  States 
needs  therefore  to  be  subjected  to  large 
and  uncertain  deductions  before  it  can 
correspond,  as  a  basis  for  calculations, 
with  the  registration  lists  of  the  European 
nations.  Even  without  making  these  de- 
ductions, the  election  in  the  census  year 
showed  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  73.2 
per  cent  of  the  number  of  males  qualified 
in  respect  to  age.  If  the  calculation  could 
be  reduced  to  a  common  basis,  it  would 
probably  give  us  a  percentage  above  those 
of  Austria  and  Germany,  France  and  Eng- 
land. It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  election 
mentioned,  Indiana  even  cast  a  vote  equal 
to  more  than  94  per  cent  of  her  entire  adult 
male  population  ;  but  this  is  popularly  sup- 
posed to  have  been  due,  if  one  may  take 
in  vain  the  sacred  phrases  of  the  Consti- 
tution, to  "  the  migration  or  importation  of 
such  persons  as  the "  party  committees 
"thought  proper  to  admit." 

It  is  with  American  voting  habits  in  the 
past,  however,  rather  than  in  the  present, 
that  this  paper  is  to  be  concerned ;  and 
especially  with  that  portion  of  the  past  the 
inhabitants  whereof,  though  in  strictness 
not  more  ancestral  than  many  other  worthy 
persons,  have  been  peculiarly  dignified  with 
the  title  of  "The  Fathers."  It  will  occupy 
itself  almost  entirely  with  the  period  from 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  government  in 
1789,  and  mainly  with  Massachusetts.  Its 
principal  object  will  be  to  answer,  so  far  as 
the  data  permit,  the  question  whether  this 
decided  habit  of  voting,  which  marks  the 
American  of  the  present  day,  was  equally 
characteristic  of  the  generation  which 
founded  the  Republic.  The  inquiry  is  not 
a  trivial  one  ;  for,  with  every  allowance  for 
differences  of  circumstance,  it  must  in  gen- 
eral be  affirmed,  that  habitual  heavy  voting 
is  proof  of  strong  and  widely  diffused  pub- 
lic spirit,  while  a  constantly  light  vote  indi- 
cates political  apathy  and  individualism. 
Besides  this  main  point,  there  are  not  a  few 
minor  matters  upon  which  the  old  election- 
statistics  are  able  to  cast  an  interesting 
light. 

In  Massachusetts  the  period  to  which 
we  have  limited  our  study  is,  with  respect 
to  these  statistics,  clearly  divided  into  two 
parts.  In  1780  the  good  people  of  the 
state  began,  in  accordance  with  their  new 
constitution,  to  elect  their  own  governor 
again,  which  they  had  not  done  since  the 


revocation  of  the  old  charter,  almost  a 
hundred  years  before.  It  results,  that,  from 
1780  on,  we  have  abundant  statistics  of 
voting  from  every  town  in  the  common- 
wealth. Maine  is  of  course  included,  though 
with  less  completeness.  The  series  of  thin 
blank-books  at  the  State  House  (now  bound 
in  volumes)  which  contain  the  votes  for 
governor  and  other  state  officers  each  year, 
present  us,  therefore,  with  adequate  ma- 
terials for  our  inquiries  in  1 780  and  subse- 
quent years.  Before  that  date  the  materials 
are  meagre  and  much  less  satisfactory, 
though  occasionally  they  have  a  raciness 
which  is  lacking  in  the  sober  columns  of 
figures  of  the  later  time.  Moreover,  the 
year  1780  was  marked  by  a  very  slight 
change  in  the  qualification  of  electors, 
effected  by  the  new  constitution  of  the 
state ;  but  it  was  so  small  that  it  probably 
hardly  affected  the  voting. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1776,  one's  first 
question  of  course  is,  Who  could  vote? 
A  question  which  ought,  one  would  think, 
to  find  easy  and  certain  answer ;  but  in 
reality  it  had  long  been  much  disputed, 
and  that  for  a  singular  reason.  About  one 
part  of  the  answer,  indeed,  there  was  no 
doubt ;  the  franchise  belonged,  by  the  terms 
of  the  charter  of  1691,  to  each  freeholder 
who  should  "  have  an  estate  of  Freehold 
in  Land  within  Our  said  Province  or  Terri- 
tory to  the  value  of  Forty  Shillings  per 
Annum  at  the  least."  In  other  words,  the 
charter  set  up  that  old  qualification  of  the 
forty  -  shilling  freehold,  which  had  been 
the  uniform  qualification  for  county  voters 
in  England  ever  since  1430,  when  the 
councillors  of  the  young  King  Henry  VI. 
had  so  fixed  it  in  order  to  shut  out  "  people 
of  small  substance  and  no  value,  whereof 
every  of  them  pretended  a  voice  equiva- 
lent, as  to  such  elections,  with  the  most 
worthy  knights  and  squires  resident."  It 
is  interesting  to  note,  in  passing,  that  one 
last  survival  of  this  old  mediaeval  regulation 
still  lingers  in  Rhode  Island.  The  qualifi- 
cation of  #134,  still  necessary  in  order  to 
vote  in  certain  municipal  elections  in  that 
state,  is  the  last  relic  of  a  former  general 
qualification,  which  consisted  of  a  free- 
hold estate  valued  at  $134,  or  renting  for 
seven  dollars  per  annum.  Now  since  $134 
equalled  forty  pounds  in  old  New  England 
currency,  and  seven  dollars  was  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  forty  shillings  of  the 
same,  it  is  obvious  that  the  old  forty-shil- 
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ling  freehold  qualification  is  not  wholly 
extinct.  The  Rhode  Island  citizens  who 
can  vote  for  city  councillors  are  the  lineal 
representatives  of  those  old  mediaeval  wor- 
thies "  qui  expendei'e  possunt  quadraginta 
solidos  per  annum." 

But  the  forty- shilling  freehold  was  not 
the  sole  qualification  admitted  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts charter.  Other  estate,  if  of  a 
certain  value,  was  accepted ;  and  herein 
arose  the  dispute.  It  appears  that  the 
Privy  Seal  parchment  had  originally  borne, 
next  after  the  statement  of  the  freehold 
qualification,  the  words  "  or  other  estate  to 
the  value  of  forty  pounds  sterling."  But 
before  it  had  received  the  royal  approval, 
the  word  "  forty  "  was  changed  to  "  fifty." 
In  this  latter  form  the  Privy  Seal  parch- 
ment was  signed  by  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary.  It  then  passed  the  great 
seal.  It  was  enrolled  on  the  Patent  Rolls, 
and  a  duplicate  was  brought  to  the  colony 
by  Sir  William  Phipps.  By  some  unfortu- 
nate mischance,  however,  this  duplicate,  or 
Province  Charter,  read  "forty  pounds," 
where  the  enrolled  charter  read  "fifty." 
Therefore,  while  the  Committee  of  Trade 
and  Plantations  insisted  on  fifty  pounds  as 
the  true  qualification,  the  provincial  poli- 
ticians insisted  on  forty.  But  the  latter 
view  prevailed  in  practice,  and  of  course 
was  certain  to  prevail  after  1775. 

During  the  earlier  years  to  which  our 
inquiries  refer,  therefore,  we  may  with  a 
fair  degree  of  security  assume  that  the 
electoral  qualification  consisted  of  "  an 
estate  of  freehold  in  land  to  the  value  of 
forty  shillings  per  annum  at  least  or  other 
estate  to  the  value  of  forty  pounds  ster- 
ling." There  was  indeed  some  effort  made 
to  confine  the  power  to  vote  within  some- 
what narrower  limits  than  this,  by  exclud- 
ing Tories.  In  May,  1775,  the  convention 
of  committees  of  correspondence  and  dele- 
gates of  towns  in  Worcester  County  re- 
solved "that  a  committee  be  appointed,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  al- 
lowing those  who  are  inimical  to  the  coun- 
try to  exercise  the  right  of  voting  in  town 
meeting."  No  such  restriction  was  in  fact 
carried  out.  But  at  least  one  town  (a  town 
in  Worcester  County,  too)  seems  to  have 
thought  that  it  ought  to  have  been  ;  for  a 
few  years  later,  when  the  towns  were  called 
on  to  vote  whether  a  new  constitution 
should  be  framed  or  not,  the  approval  of 
Oakham  was  conveyed  by  the   somewhat 


informal  reply,  "  Voted  unanimously  in  the 
affirmative  except  one  person  who  is  an 
old  insignificant  Tory  who  never  ought  to 
vote  in  any  case." 

But  how  many  men  possessed  this  quali- 
fication of  freehold  or  other  estate?  A 
question  difficult  to  answer  with  any  sort 
of  certainty,  yet  important  to  our  search. 
An  approximate  answer  can  be  reached 
indirectly.  In  an  agricultural  population, 
in  which  most  heads  of  families  were  free- 
holders, the  property  qualification  probably 
did  not  exclude  a  large  proportion  of  the 
males  of  voting  age.  The  greatest  deduc- 
tion from  the  total  of  such  males  would 
have  to  be  made  on  account  of  the  adult 
sons  of  freeholders  (about  one-sixth  of  the 
adult  native  males  in  Massachusetts  at  the 
present  time  are  sons  of  living  Massachu- 
setts fathers)  ;  but  by  no  means  all  of  these 
would  have  .to  be  deducted,  for  doubtless 
many  such  sons,  if  they  did  not  yet  have 
freeholds,  had  other  estate  of  the  value  of 
forty  pounds.  Now  though  the  males  of 
voting  age  in  Massachusetts  were  not  enu- 
merated in  those  days,  the  polls  were,  and 
amounted,  taking  one  year  with  another, 
to  24  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
state.  Polls  were  males  of  above  sixteen 
years  of  age.  The  proportion  of  such  per- 
sons is  considerably  greater  in  these  days 
of  greater  longevity,  diminished  infant  mor- 
tality, and  smaller  families.  But  the  ratio 
of  the  number  of  males  over  twenty-one  to 
the  number  of  males  over  sixteen  was 
probably  about  the  same  as  now.  If  the 
latter  numbered  24  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  former  numbered  probably  about 
20  per  cent.  One-fifth  of  the  inhabitants, 
then,  were  males  of  voting  age. 

Next  comes  our  deduction  for  those 
sons  whose  fathers  had  not  given  them  the 
portion  of  goods  that  should  fall  to  them, 
—  and  who  therefore  could  not  vote,  not 
a  deduction  of  one-sixth,  as  we  have  seen, 
but  pretty  certainly  enough  to  bring  the 
figure  down  to  18  per  cent.  And  now, 
how  much  shall  be  deducted  for  those  who 
lacked  the  necessary  property,  not  because 
they  were  sons,  but  because  they  had  never 
acquired  it?  Not  very  much,  in  all  proba- 
bility. Since  farming  lands  in  southern 
New  England  were  worth  on  the  average 
fully  twenty  dollars  an  acre  at  that  time, 
there  must  have  been  few  freeholds  of  less 
than  forty  shillings'  annual  value.  Few 
freeholders,  therefore,  were  excluded  ;  and 
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the  vast  majority  of  heads  of  families  were 
freeholders.  A  man  engaged  in  agriculture 
usually  owned  his  land ;  and  almost  all 
men  were  engaged  in  agriculture.  Dr. 
Franklin  said  of  New  England  in  1789, 
"  Calculations  carefully  made  do  not  raise 
the  portion  of  property  or  the  number  of 
men  employed  in  manufactures,  fisheries, 
navigation  or  trade  to  one-eighth  of  the 
property  and  people  occupied  by  agricul- 
ture even  in  that  commercial  quarter." 
Tench  Coxe  put  it  as  low  as  one-tenth. 
Of  that  eighth  or  tenth,  the  merchants  and 
shopkeepers,  the  mechanics,  sailors,  and 
fishermen  of  the  coast  towns,  there  were 
doubtless  not  a  few  who  had  neither  free- 
hold nor  forty  pounds.  Taking  all  the  ex- 
cluded together,  we  may  venture  to  bring 
our  figure  down  to  16  or  17  per  cent,  and 
may  conclude  that,  in  round  numbers, 
about  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  old 
Massachusetts,  or  say  55,000  men,  50,000 
of  them  in  Massachusetts  and  5000  in 
Maine,  were  entitled  to  vote  in  1776.  The 
proportion  cannot  have  been  much  greater. 
It  can  hardly  have  been  much  less  ;  for  in 
one  instance  at  least  in  the  years  imme- 
diately succeeding,  —  Wilmington  in  1787, 
—  we  find  a  vote  cast  equal  to  1 5  per  cent 
of  the  town's  population,  and  there  are  at 
least  seven  or  eight  instances  of  a  vote  of 
13  per  cent.  No  European  country  of  our 
time  presents  exactly  the  same  property 
qualifications  nor  exactly  the  same  indus- 
trial conditions  as  those  of  eighteenth-cen- 
tury Massachusetts  ;  but  in  Portugal  they 
are  approximately  the  same,  and  in  Portu- 
gal 18  per  cent  of  the  population  are  en- 
titled to  vote. 

Accordingly,  about  16  per  cent  of  the 
inhabitants  could  vote  if  they  chose.  How 
many  of  them  did  so?  Even  before  the 
autumn  of  1780  we  are  not  without  mate- 
rials for  answering  the  question.  Though 
there  was  no  voting  for  governor  and  lieu- 
tenant-governor, there  were  at  least  three 
occasions  in  those  years  on  which  the 
towns  collectively  were  called  upon  to  vote 
upon  questions  of  state  policy,  and  from 
which  a  certain  amount  of  statistics  of 
voting  has  come  down.  In  March,  1778, 
the  legislature  submitted  to  the  votes  of 
the  citizens  a  draft  of  a  constitution  for  the 
state,  which  it  had  prepared.  This  having 
been  rejected,  the  vote  of  the  people  was 
taken  in  1779  on  the  question,  whether 
they  would  choose  at  this  time  to  have  a 


new  government,  and  whether  they  would 
empower  the  legislature  to  summon  a 
special  convention  for  that  purpose.  In 
the  third  place,  the  constitution  having 
been  framed  by  the  convention  during  that 
winter,  the  town-meetings  voted  upon  it  in 
the  spring  of  1780. 

The  figures  of  the  actual  voting  on  these 
three  occasions  are  not  consoling  to  the 
laudator  temporis  acti.  In  1778  the  votes, 
taken  from  such  returns  as  there  are  at  the 
State  House  or  from  various  town  histo- 
ries, and  covering  fifty-two  towns  and 
nearly  a  third  of  the  population  of  the 
state,  show  that  a  fraction  less  than  five 
per  cent  of  the  population,  perhaps  a 
little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  regularly 
qualified  electors,  voted  upon  the  proposed 
constitution.  But  in  that  year  nearly 
another  fourth  were  absent  with  the  Con- 
tinental army.  Moreover,  it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  that,  in  those  days  of  bad  roads 
and  sparse  population,  it  was  frequently 
difficult  to  reach  the  polling-place  or  town- 
meeting.  Especially  was  this  true  of  the 
district  of  Maine,  where  an  exceptionally 
light  vote  was  cast.  Thus,  the  town  fathers 
of  Edgecomb  report,  "  The  Reason  of  so 
few  a  Number  being  at  Said  meeting  — 
it  was  an  Extream  Rainy  Day  and  very 
Difficult  Traveling  as  many  had  some  Dis- 
tance to  Travel  they  did  not  attend  Said 
Meeting."  Yet  Massachusetts  proper  was 
not  more  thinly  populated  then  than  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  the  Southern 
States  are  now.  Another  sort  of  difficulty, 
and  with  it  a  naive  mode  of  making  return 
of  votes  on  a  constitution,  is  illustrated  by 
the  response  made  by  the  selectmen  of 
Wheelersborough,  in  Maine.  "  Tho  under 
the  great  Disadvantage  of  having  had  no 
Book  of  Said  Form  [i.e.,  no  copy  of  the 
proposed  constitution]  sent  us,  by  which 
we  were  not  Able  to  Act  'till  we  could 
Borrow  one,  which  happening  very  late  in- 
volv'd  us  in  the  extreme  Busy  Season  of 
Fishing  and  Planting  ;  whereby  a  Majority 
of  the  Inhabitants  were  prevented  from 
Meeting  at  all  ...  "  they  declare  a  vote  of 
seventeen  for  the  proposed  constitution, 
three  against  it,  and  one  neuter,  and  add, 
"By  inquiring  of  those  who  did  not  meet 
we  find  the  inhabitants  who  did  not  meet  are 
generally  in  Favour  of  the  Constitution  as 
far  as  they  could  Judge  from  the  Verbal 
Account  given  them."  The  aggregate  vote 
of  the  state  is  said  to  have   been  about 
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twelve  thousand,  which  would  give  a  per- 
centage even  lower  than  that  reached 
above  ;  one  hundred  and  twenty  towns, 
it  is  said,  made  no  return.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  to  be  noted  that  -the  constituency 
was  unusually  numerous  on  this  occasion, 
since  the  legislature  had  provided  that  all 
male  citizens  over  twenty-one  years  of  age 
might  vote  on  the  constitution. 

When  the  spring  of  1779  came,  and  the 
question  of  having  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion was  to  be  voted,  a  great  proportion  of 
the  soldiers  had  probably  returned  to  the 
state.  Yet  the  vote,  in  towns  enough  to 
make  up  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Massachusetts  proper  and  a  part 
of  Maine,  amounted  to  less  than  5.4  per 
cent  of  the  population.  In  the  spring  of 
1 780,  when  the  question  before  the  people 
was  the  vitally  important  one,  whether  the 
new  constitution  should  be  accepted  or 
not,  the  vote  was  still  lighter,  amounting 
to  considerably  less  than  five  per  cent  of 
the  population,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  imperfect  data.  In  both  these  cases 
it  would  appear  that  many  towns  made  no 
returns,  so  that  the  estimates  made  on  such 
returns  as  we  have  are  certainly  above 
rather  than  below  the  true  figures. 

With  the  inauguration  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  1 780  begins,  as  has  already  been 
said,  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  statis- 
tics of  voting  in  Massachusetts.  That  con- 
stitution did  not  in  any  great  degree  affect 
the  number  of  the  persons  qualified  to  vote. 
For  the  forty- shilling  freehold  qualification 
it  substituted  a  freehold  qualification  of 
three  pounds'  annual  value  ;  for  the  estate 
of  forty  (or  fifty)  pounds,  an  estate  of  sixty 
pounds.  But  the  old  qualification  had  been 
of  pounds  sterling,  the  new  was  in  pounds 
of  Massachusetts  currency,  whereof  three 
equalled  ten  dollars,  so  that  the  difference 
was  only  a  slight  one.  But  in  the  autumn 
of  1  780  and  the  spring  of  each  succeeding 
year  the  people  were,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  new  constitution,  called 
together  in  their  town-meetings  to  cast 
their  ballots  for  candidates  for  the  offices 
of  governor  and  lieutenant-governor.  The 
results  of  these  ballotings  were  transmitted 
\.<)  Boston,  and  there  recorded  in  blank- 
books,  which,  now  bound  in  volumes,  form 
a  nearly  complete  record  of  votes  from 
1780  on,  covering  the  whole  state,  and 
proceeding  town  by  town.  Avery  consid- 
erable number  of  votes  for  state  senators 


have  also  been  preserved.  But  the  votes 
for  lieutenant-governor  were  generally  about 
one-tenth  less  numerous  than  those  for  gov- 
ernor, and  the  vote  for  senators  was  lighter 
than  that  for  lieutenant-governor.  We  will 
therefore,  for  fairness,  consider  only  the 
vote  for  governor,  though  at  the  same  time 
it  must  be  remarked  that  so  wide  a  dis- 
tance between  the  head  of  a  ticket  and  his 
associates  is  itself  an  indication,  though  not 
an  unfailing  indication,  of  imperfectly  de- 
veloped interest  in  politics. 

Comparing  the  total  vote  of  each  year 
with  the  population  which  we  may  con- 
clude the  state  to  have  had  in  that  year, 
what  do  we  find  ?  To  express  it  briefly,  we 
find  that  no  one  of  the  European  countries 
we  have  named  casts  so  light  a  vote  as  that 
which  Massachusetts  cast  in  the  ten  years 
from  1780  to  1789  inclusive.  We  have,  it 
will  be  remembered,  estimated  that  16  per 
cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts 
were  qualified  to  vote.  The  number  of 
those  who  actually  did  vote  in  those  ten 
years  amounted  to  just  about  three  per  cent. 
Indeed,  it  is  brought  up  to  that  amount 
only  by  the  heavier  voting  in  the  last  three 
of  these  elections.  Something  like  three 
per  cent  took  part  in  the  first  election,  in 
the  autumn  of  1780.  During  the  next  six 
years  the  figures  remained  at  about  two  per 
cent  only.  In  1784,  only  7631  votes  were 
cast  in  the  whole  state;  in  the  spring  of 
1786,  only  a  little  over  eight  thousand. 
Then  came  Shays's  Rebellion,  and  the 
political  excitement  of  that  winter  brings 
up  the  votes  in  the  spring  election  of  '87 
to  a  figure  nearly  three  times  as  high  as  in 
'86,  and  amounting  to  something  between 
five  and  six  per  cent  of  the  population. 
The  political  discussions  of  the  next  two 
winters,  respecting  the  new  federal  govern- 
ment, keep  the  figure  up  to  five  per  cent. 
Then  it  drops  to  something  between  three 
and  four,  and  there  it  remains  until  1 794. 
At  the  time  of  the  elections  in  the  spring 
of  1 793  there  had  hardly  been  time  for 
the  news  that  Louis  Capet  had  been  exe- 
cuted, and  that  the  French  Republic  had 
declared  war  on  all  its  neighbors,  to  have 
full  effect  in  American  politics.  By  the 
spring  of  1 794  the  labors  of  Citizen  Genet 
had  produced  their  effect.  Party  lines 
were  becoming  more  definite,  party  spirit 
more  active.  In  that  election,  accord- 
ingly, almost  as  many  votes  were  cast  as 
in  that  of  1787. 
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Here,  by  the  way,  was  almost  the  first 
instance  of  an  election  of  governor  of  the 
state  which  was  not,  in  modern  phrase,  a 
"  walk-over."  Hancock  having  died,  Sam- 
uel Adams  was  chosen  his  successor  by 
only  fourteen  thousand  odd  votes  out  of 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  thousand.  As 
long  as  Hancock  lived,  apparently,  nearly 
all  Massachusetts  citizens  who  cared  to 
vote  at  all  had  preferred  to  vote  for  him. 
In  1 781  there  were  only  six  hundred  votes 
that  were  not  cast  for  him,  in  1791  only  a 
thousand.  Every  year  from  1780  to  1793, 
with  two  exceptions,  he  obtained  from 
three-fourths  to  fifteen-sixteenths  of  all  the 
votes.  In  1786,  to  be  sure,  he  was  dis- 
tanced in  much  the  same  way  by  Governor 
Bowdoin.  In  1785,  Hancock- declining  to 
serve,  the  votes  were  divided  almost  evenly 
between  the  two  chief  aspirants  for  the  suc- 
cession. Bowdoin,  who  usually  stood  next 
to  Hancock  in  the  polling,  now  received 
3519  votes;  Thomas  Gushing,  the  lieuten- 
ant-governor, 3005.  But  that  even  this 
was  hardly  like  a  modern  close  election  is 
shown  by  the  smallness  of  the  total  vote, 
which  makes  it  plain  that  there  cannot 
have  been  an  excited  contest.  The  votes 
for  individuals,  therefore,  tell  the  same 
story  as  the  aggregate  votes  ;  they  testify 
of  indifference  and  of  imperfect  political 
development. 

A  marked  contrast  existed  between  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  state,  with  respect  to 
voting  habits.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
compare  the  counties  one  with  another,  in 
this  respect.  By  far  the  lightest  vote  was 
cast  in  Maine,  —  the  old  counties  of  York, 
Gumberland,  and  Lincoln,  —  where  only 
1.5  per  cent  of  the  population  voted, 
though  in  these  days  the  vote  of  the  state 
of  Maine  amounts  to  24  per  cent,  an  ag- 
gregate far  greater  than  that  reached  by 
Massachusetts.  The  western  counties  stood 
then,  as  now,  about  midway  in  the  list. 
Worcester,  which  stood  fifth  in  1888,  stood 
third  in  the  years  from  1780  to  1789.  But, 
curiously  enough,  most  of  the  counties  to 
the  east  of  Worcester  stood  then  in  an 
order  very  nearly  the  reverse  of  that 
which  they  occupy  now.  This  is  not  true 
of  Dukes  County,  which  then  stood  fourth 
and  now  stands  second  in  ratio  of  votes 
cast  to  inhabitants,  a  fact  mainly  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  great  proportion  of 
adult  males  in  its  population.  Nor  is  it 
true    of  Bristol,  which  then   stood  about 


sixth  among  the  counties,  and  in  1888 
stood  last ;  nor  of  Barnstable,  which  then 
stood  last  and  now  stands  next  to  the  last. 
But  the  other  counties  of  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts, if  ranged  according  to  ratio  of 
votes  cast  in  the  years  1 780-1 789  to  popu- 
lation, would  stand  in  the  following  order : 
Suffolk  (then  including  Norfolk),  Middle- 
sex, Essex,  Plymouth,  Nantucket ;  whereas 
in  the  presidential  election  of  1888  the 
order  was  exactly  the  reverse  :  Nantucket, 
Plymouth,  Essex,  Middlesex,  Suffolk  (plus 
Norfolk).  Of  Nantucket  it  must  be  said, 
as  of  Dukes  County,  that  the  proportion 
of  males  of  voting  age  to  the  population 
of  the  island  is  large,  so  that  a  large  vote 
might  be  expected.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  likely  enough  that  the  light  vote  of 
the  island  a  hundred  years  ago  is  due  in 
great  part  to  the  pursuit  of  the  whale-fish- 
ery, which  kept  many  Nantucket  men  ab- 
sent from  home  for  long  periods.  After 
all,  the  differences  between  the  counties, 
in  respect  to  voting  habits,  are  in  our  day 
but  slight.  The  vote  of  the  state  equals 
about  1 7  per  cent  of  the  population,  and 
the  counties,  Dukes  County  and  Nantucket 
excepted,  vary  little  from  that.  But  a 
hundred  years  ago  there  were  great  ine- 
qualities :  Suffolk  County,  which  headed 
the  list,  cast  a  vote  equal  to  five  and  a 
half  per  cent  of  its  population,  Middlesex 
one  of  five  per  cent,  Barnstable  and  Nan- 
tucket one  of  only  two  per  cent.  Suffolk 
would  not  have  ranked  higher  than  Mid- 
dlesex but  for  the  somewhat  large  vote  of 
Boston.  Even  that,  however,  averaged  in 
these  years  but  about  six  per  cent  of  the 
population.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  one  would 
perhaps  expect,  that  the  large  towns  did 
more  voting  in  proportion  than  the  rural 
districts.  On  the  contrary,  of  the  ten  towns 
standing  next  to  Boston  in  size,  nearly  all 
cast  a  vote  lower  than  the  average.  New- 
buryport  is  an  exception.  But  the  other 
large  towns  in  Essex  County,  and  the 
county  as  a  whole,  cast  a  very  light  vote, 
surprisingly  light,  indeed,  in  view  of  the 
political  activity  which  we  are  wont,  hav- 
ing in  mind  a  few  leaders,  to  attribute  to 
the  whole  of  Essex  County  in  those  days. 
Without  going  farther  into  local  details  of 
the  voting,  so  much  at  least  is  clear,  that, 
since  the  thinly  settled  parts  of  Massachu- 
setts (except  Maine)  did  more  voting  than 
the  populous  parts,  the  general  failure  of 
the    Fathers  to  cast  their  ballots  cannot 
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have  been  mainly  due  to  sparseness  of 
settlement  and  the  difficulty  of  reaching 
the  polling-places. 

If  the  reader  is  not  wholly  wearied  with 
statistics,  he  may  wish  to  ask  how  the 
matter  stood  in  other  states  than  Massa- 
chusetts a  hundred  years  ago.  The  writer 
cannot  pretend  to  have  data  for  answering 
the  question.  The  best  he  can  do  is  to 
mention  a  fact  here  and  there  which  has 
happened  to  come  under  his  notice.  In 
Rhode  Island,  for  instance,  at  the  election 
for  the  Fourth  Congress,  in  1 794,  the  votes 
cast  for  Francis  Malbone,  Federalist  candi- 
date, plus  the  votes  cast  for  Joseph  Stan- 
ton, Jr.,  Republican  candidate,  amounted 
to  3089.  In  the  election  to  the  Sixth  Con- 
gress there  appear  to  have  been  4095. 
The  vote  for  governor  seems  to  have  been 
lighter.  This  was  in  a  population  of  a 
little  less  than  seventy  thousand,  and  would 
amount  to  about  five  per  cent.  The  con- 
stitution of  New  York  provided  qualifica- 
tions not  greatly  differing  from  those  of 
Massachusetts.  In  the  spring  of  1788,  in 
the  elections  held  in  order  to  choose  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  at  Poughkeepsie, 
which  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution, 
the  city  of  New  York,  which  then  had  a 
population  of  about  thirty  thousand,  cast 
2833  votes  in  all.  In  the  election  for  gov- 
ernor, the  next  year,  the  state,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  over  three  hundred  thousand, 
gave  a  total  vote  of  12,350,  or  about  four 
per  cent  of  the  population.  This,  more- 
over, was  a  closely  contested  election. 

Delaware  had  a  somewhat  more  liberal 
suffrage  than  any  of  these,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  about  sixty  thousand.     From  the 


contested  election  case  of  Latimer  v.  Pat- 
ton,  in  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, it  appears  that,  in  the  federal 
election  of  1792,  there  had  been  4520 
votes  cast  in  Delaware.  An  appendix  to 
one  of  the  chapters  in  George  Read's  Life 
shows  us  the  "  state  of  the  polls  "  for  New- 
castle County  at  the  general  election  of 
1 785,  when  that  county  had  about  eighteen 
thousand  population.  About  fifteen  hun- 
dred votes  were  cast  for  councillor  and 
assemblymen,  about  seventeen  hundred  for 
sheriff,  and  2299  for  coroner.  This  last  is 
nearly  13  per  cent  of  the  population  ;  the 
vote  of  the  state,  in  1792,  a  little  over  six 
per  cent.  In  Virginia  there  was  a  freehold 
qualification  not  much  higher  than  that  in 
Massachusetts.  The  only  figures  the  writer 
remembers  to  have  seen,  bearing  upon  just 
these  years  in  Virginia,  are  to  the  effect 
that,  in  the  choice  of  presidential  electors 
in  1792,  there  were  only  155  votes  cast 
in  Princess  Anne  County.  Princess  Anne 
must  at  that  time  have  contained  about 
eight  thousand  inhabitants.  This  was  there- 
fore a  very  light  vote. 

The  facts  which  have  been  adduced  with 
reference  to  other  states  than  Massachu- 
setts are  obviously  too  fragmentary  to  sup- 
port any  important  conclusions.  So  far  as 
they  go,  however,  they  confirm  the  con- 
clusions reached  from  fuller  data  in  the 
case  of  that  state.  All  the  facts  point  in 
the  same  direction.  We  may  not  feel  jus- 
tified in  adopting  the  boast  of  Sthenelus 
that  we  are  far  better  than  the  fathers, 
'H/xet?  tol  Trarepajv  fxey  afxetvoves  ev^o/xeO' 
ehoLL,  but  we  certainly  vote  much  more  than 
they  did. 


DEWDROP. 

By  John  B.   Tabb. 


The  blossom  may  forget  the  dew, 
That  when  the  morning  light  was  new, 
Down  to  its  heart,  uplifted,  drew 

The  heavens  above ; 
But  thou,  my  Dewdrop,  though  the  blue 
Sweet  heaven  hath  drawn  thee  from  the  view, 
Dost  daily  in  my  heart  renew 

The  light  of  Love. 


IN    ASSABET. 

By  Dora  Read  Goodale. 


IT  is  a  fact  constantly  fortified  by  fresh 
experience,  that  even  the  shabbiest 
and  most  ordinary  people  have  their 
unbetrayed  memories,  —  some  vain  desire, 
perhaps,  or  long-departed  romance,  cher- 
ished with  more  than  the  secrecy  of  youth. 
Your  wife's  grandfather,  that  hale  old  man 
with  the  bluff  manners  and  necktie  a  little 
rumpled  and  askew,  has  one  yellowed  sheet 
which  never  appears  among  the  banknotes 
and  other  documents  in  his  capacious  wal- 
let ;  Uncle  Timothy  Prentiss,  who  has  lived 
these  forty  years  beside  his  wife,  with  but  few 
works  of  art  between  them,  has  a  daguer- 
reotype in  some  recess  of  his  escritoire, 
which  I  would  wager  my  life  has  never 
fallen  under  Aunt  Amy's  eyes ;  and  your 
own  grandmother,  when  she  lay  muttering 
on  her  bed  with  the  garrulity  of  second 
childhood,  talked  of  the  round  black  curls 
of  a  young  Irish  officer,  though  your  grand- 
father was  a  peaceable  old  gentleman  in  a 
blond  wig,  as  any  one  can  convince  him- 
self by  consulting  his  most  respectable 
physiognomy  on  the  wall.  Ah,  well !  I  take 
it  these  relics  of  an  antiquated  sentiment 
have  a  certain  claim  on  the  forbearance  of 
a  less  visionary  age,  and  we  who  laugh  at 
the  half-witted  trophy  which  Jack  fished  up 
from  the  pocket  of  his  smoking-jacket  the 
other  morning,  owe  something  like  rever- 
ence to  the  dusty  nosegays  of  an  older 
generation. 

More  than  eighty  years  ago,  when  the 
scattered  settlement  on  the  slopes  of  Riga 
still  numbered  two  or  three  hybrid  Indian 
huts  among  its  Puritan  homesteads,  Eli 
Rogers,  leaving  a  household  embittered  by 
his  mother's  second  marriage,  opened  up  a 
clearing  in  the  half-tamed  forest,  and  sent 
the  first  smoke  through  his  stone  chimney 
one  pleasant  afternoon  in  May.  Three  or 
four  neighbors  lingered  about  on  the  occa- 
sion of  this  time-honored  ceremony  —  tall 
fellows,  overtopping  Eli  by  half  a  head, 
clad  in  stout  homespun  suits,  and  pushing 
their  caps  back  with  their  blackened  hands 
as  the  hot  sun  poured  down  upon  them 
from  a  wide  circle  of  blue  sky.  Rough 
jests  and  proverbs  had  been  bandied  back 


and  forth,  mixed  with  the  anxious  forecast 
fitting  to  the  times,  and  now  the  little  group 
stood  for  a  moment  silently  gazing  through 
the  open  door,  while  the  red  flame  roared 
merrily  up  the  flue. 

"  Oh,  she's  all  right,"  exclaimed  Jonathan 
Pierce  at  last  —  a  grizzled  farmer  with  long 
black  eyes.  He  caught  up  his  ox-whip  as 
he  spoke,  glanced  over  his  shoulder  once 
or  twice,  and  finally  turned  back  to  a  yoke 
of  surly  steers  awaiting  their  master  in  the 
well-trodden  road. 

There  was  a  general  straightening  of  bent 
backs  among  the  men.  Abe  Scott  drew  a 
long  breath  and  shook  the  stone  jug  at  his 
feet  in  a  way  to  indicate  that  further  in- 
vestigation was  useless.  Luke  Meachem 
pulled  on  his  leather  mittens  and  moved 
off  with  a  discontented  air.  Joe  Stricknor 
whistled  to  his  dog,  who  had  stretched  out 
his  muddy  bulk  and  fallen  asleep  beside 
that  friendly  hearth.  In  a  few  moments  the 
young  householder  found  himself  alone. 

Yet  not  quite  alone.  As  the  last  of  his 
companions  vanished  in  the  forest,  the 
sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  was  heard,  and  a 
moment  later  the  rider  appeared,  having 
left  his  high-shouldered  nag  to  browse  un- 
easily a  few  paces  off. 

Christopher  Winn  was  a  handsome  lad, 
and  apparently  a  familiar  guest  at  the 
clearing,  for  he  approached  with  the  easy 
step  of  one  assured  of  welcome  ;  and  Eli, 
who  had  thrown  himself  down  on  a  bench 
with  an  air  of  relief,  shook  back  his  hair 
and  made  room  for  him  without  speaking. 

"  '  Peace  be  to  this  house  and  to  all  that 
dwell  in  it,'  as  the  parson  says,"  exclaimed 
the  new-comer,  with  only  a  suspicion  of 
levity  in  his  voice.  "  I've  ben  down  to 
the  valley  after  millet- seed,  an'  I  thought 
I'd  just  look  in  an'  give  old  Si  a  chance  to 
breathe."  In  fact,  his  horse  was  making 
sundry  gusty  demonstrations  which  seemed 
to  lend  a  new  significance  to  his  name. 

"  Folks  are  all  well  down  to  your  house, 
I  suppose?"  asked  Eli,  with  an  effort. 

"  All  about  as  common.  Phebe,  she's 
going  down  to  the  shore  a  couple  o'  weeks, 
'long  of  her  Aunt  Mahaly,"  said  Christo- 
pher, carelessly.     "  Did   you   hear   about 
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the  freshet  over  th'  other  side?  'Twas 
quite  a  land-slip,  so  they  say,  but  the 
river's  in  its  banks  again  —  looks  as  slick 
as  ever.  That  old  Quaker  lost  a  pretty 
bit  o'  ground.  Guskon,  he  got  out  a  word 
or  two  then  besides  his  everlasting  thee-and- 
thouing"  —  and  the  young  man  laughed 
as  he  recalled  the  somewhat  ruffled  coun- 
tenance of  his  entertainer.  "  You'll  spend 
the  night  here,  I  suppose,"  he  added  after 
a  moment's  pause.  "  Oh,  you've  had  a  fire 
already."  The  blaze  had  fallen  away  to 
coals,  whose  dull  glow,  faintly  reflected  in 
the  darkened  room,  had  but  just  caught 
the  young  hunter's  rather  indolent  gray 
eye. 

''Yes,  surely — where  else  should  I  spend 
this  night  or  any  other?"  responded  Eli, 
who  now  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  have 
found  his  voice,  and  spoke  with  some  bit- 
ter emphasis.  "  You  know  I  have  no  more 
place  beneath  my  mother's  roof,  and  only 
my  own  two  hands  to  look  to." 

"  There's  not  much  danger  but  what 
you'll  succeed,"  muttered  Christopher,  in 
a  low  tone  —  feeling,  like  many  another 
unstable  youth,  that  his  friend's  future  held 
far  better  securities  than  his  own.  "  I'm 
the  poor  devil  that'll  lose  all  he  has  and 
then,  have  to  go  leg-bail  to  keep  shut  o' 
the  lock-up." 

"  Oh,  it's  a  stony  patch  o'  land,  you 
know,"  said  Eli,  slowly,  still  intent  upon 
his  own  fortunes,  and  bringing  out  his 
words  from  beneath  the  New  England  in- 
cubus of  taciturnity. 

"  I  met  Luke  Meachem  down  the  road 
a  piece,  and  he  was  telling  how  he  used  to 
live  out  in  the  bush,  cooking  his  johnny- 
cake  on  a  board  and  sleeping  under  the 
wagon-box  ■ —  '  an'  that's  the  way  I'm  go- 
ing to  raise  the  kids,'  says  he.  He  thought 
that  all  you  cared  for  was  to  keep  fat  and 
dry,  but  I  told  him  I  knew  better.  What 
you  need  now  is  a  wife,"  added  Christo- 
pher, more  lightly. 

The  dark  flush  which  rose  in  Eli's  sun- 
burnt cheek  indicated  that  the  idea  was 
not  altogether  a  novel  one.  Without  re- 
plying to  the  imputation  as  to  his  epicu- 
rean tastes,  he  turned  and  pointed  to  a 
little  table,  resting  awkwardly  on  its  four 
long  legs  in  the  midst  of  a  heap  of  shav- 
ings. A  new  impulse  stirred  suddenly 
within  hirn. 

"Come  in.  1  have  supper  enough  for 
two.     Sit  and  eat  with  inc." 


"  Not  I,"  exclaimed  Christopher,  seiz- 
ing his  flintlock  and  glancing  through  the 
wood,  already  dusky  in  the  gathering  twi- 
light. "  It's  near  nightfall  now,  and  I'm 
thinking  there's  a  few  bears  and  painters 
in  the  timber  yet,  atwixt  here  an'  the  Cor- 
ners." He  spoke  half  jestingly,  and  paused 
a  moment  at  the  threshold  of  the  door,  as 
if  the  prospect  were  a  pleasant  one.  But 
whatever  fancy  moved,  his  wayward  brain 
remained  unspoken.  After  a  brief  survey 
he  turned  away  without  entering,  sprang 
into  the  stirrup,  nodded  a  brief  good-by, 
and  rode  hastily  down  the  path,  adjusting 
his  leather  saddle-bags  as  he  went. 

Eli  Rogers  gathered  up  his  few  scat- 
tered tools  and  went  in.  The  little  log  cabin 
was  already  plastered,  and  its  small-paned 
windows  were  guarded  by  solid  wooden 
shutters.  A  sack  of  coarsely  ground  maize 
stood  in  one  corner,  and  a  flitch  of  bacon 
hung  above  it.  There  was  no  crane  in  the 
chimney ;  a  little  three-legged  kettle  sent 
up  its  thread  of  steam  from  the  warm  ashes 
of  the  hearth.  At  the  end  of  the  fireplace 
was  a  brass-hinged  chest  of  very  dark,  time- 
stained  wood.  A  couple  of  substantial 
stools,  a  gray-checked  blanket,  and  three 
or  four  home-cured  bear  and  wild-cat  skins 
completed  the  furnishings. 

A  kindlier  look  came  over  the  face  of  the 
young  settler  as  he  drew  in  his  latch-string 
and  sat  down  to  turn  his  bacon  before  the 
coals.  That  keen  blue  eye  lightened ;  and 
his  habitual  look  of  cold  determination 
thawed  like  frost  before  a  gleam  of  half- 
humorous  satisfaction.  As  he  dwelt  in 
silence  on  the  past,  —  the  bleak,  toilsome 
winter,  the  rupture  of  his  early  ties,  Chris- 
topher's chance  words  before  he  rode  away, 
—  other  and  more  compelling  thoughts, 
never  long  absent  from  his  mind,  took  new 
warmth  and  persistence.  The  vision  of  a 
young  girl  hovered  before  his  eyes  —  a 
pale-faced  girl,  whose  light,  silken  curls 
and  laughing  voice  seemed  to  lend  a  charm 
to  the  harsh  solitude  about  her.  She  it 
was  who  had  inflamed  his  blood  and  made 
the  fabric  of  his  manhood's  dreams  ;  for 
her  he  had  fixed  his  lot  in  Assabet  and 
built  his  dwelling  there.  Nor  would  the 
poor  walls  of  a  mountain  cabin  do  her 
wrong.  He  knew  that  many  a  maiden  less 
rudely  nurtured  than  Phebe  Winn  had 
chosen  to  share  her  lover's  first  privations 
in  the  wilderness  ;  and  it  must  be  forgiven 
Eli  that  his  features  were  of  a  coarse  and 
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rugged  cast,  and  his  imagination  wanting 
in  the  more  ethereal  graces.  Sound  eye- 
sight has  some  advantages  over  even  the 
costliest  lens  ;  and  our  friends  can  seldom 
gauge  our  future  fame  in  proportion  to 
the  bluntness  of  our  noses.  Two  weeks, 
Christopher  had  said  —  two  weeks  upon 
the  shores  and  then  —  Eli  threw  himself 
down  before  the  hearth,  drew  up  the  bear- 
skin rug,  and  fell  asleep. 

Oh,  it  is  a  lazy  life  they  lead,  those 
'longshore  fishermen  —  a  lazy,  improvident, 
happy-go-lucky  life.  To  the  great  sea  that 
rolls  before  their  doors  they  look  for  food 
and  firing ;  its  slow,  methodical  tides  en- 
gender an  answering  receptiveness  in  those 
who  dwell  upon  its  coasts.  Here  alone 
Fortune  has  not  relaxed  her  first  grasp  on 
human  destiny  :  fair  or  foul  weather,  empty 
nets  or  full,  repay  with  ill-apportioned  gifts 
the  confidence  of  man.  All  day  the  bright 
sails  come  and  go  along  the  blue  horizon ; 
all  night  the  wash  of  the  waves  is  heard 
upon  the  sand.  In  midsummer  the  coarse 
sea-grass  is  brought  up  from  the  meadows  ; 
in  winter  the  old  men  stay  indoors,  mend 
the  nets  and  patch  the  sails.  Many  a  long 
day  the  children  spend  unhampered  on  the 
beach,  wearing  the  well-patched  woollen 
frocks  that  leave  bare  their  firm  brown  legs 
and  dimpled  knees,  and  knowing  no  heavier 
toil  than  raking  seaweed  or  tending  lobster- 
pots.  Here  the  grim  tenets  of  New  Eng- 
land orthodoxy,  even  in  those  early  days, 
had  lost  something  of  their  rigor  ;  and  the 
bleakest  dogmas  borrowed  a  certain  warmth 
from  the  sound,  rosy  face  and  hearty  voice 
of  some  long-stranded  captain,  who  ex- 
pounded the  fallacy  of  free-will,  from  an 
empty  cask,  between  long  pulls  at  his  pipe. 

Such  a  life  appealed  with  peculiar  fasci- 
nation to  Phebe  Winn  —  the  light-hearted 
girl  brought  up  in  the  least  compromising  of 
Calvinistic  households,  and  among  neigh- 
bors whose  rare  praises  were  merged  in 
her  father's  invariable  long-drawn  response, 
"  Oh,  she's  but  a  dough-faced  chit,  say  what 
you  will."  To  these  gypsy-hued  cousins 
her  pale  skin  seemed  little  short  of  miracu- 
lous—  an  effect  heightened  by  her  igno- 
rance of  the  habits  of  quahaugs  and  the 
more  aggressive  proclivities  of  crabs.  The 
charm  and  novelty  of  such  a  life,  —  the 
daily  battle  with  the  surf,  the  nightly  fishing 
from  the  rocks,  the  rides  behind  her  uncle's 
mule,  and  the  rows  in  his  muddy  scow,  — 


all  these  quickened  in  the  girl  that  eager 
love  of  freedom  which  is  often  curiously  en- 
gendered among  the  restraints  of  a  narrow 
lot.  Even  her  aunt's  parlor,  with  its  life- 
less seaweed  framed  in  shells,  its  strings  of 
sharks'  teeth  and  stuffed  waterfowl,  seemed 
to  reflect  a  mouldy  light  on  the  stiff  hair- 
cloth furnishings  of  the  farmhouse  keeping- 
room.  Phebe's  presence  was  consoling  as 
the  sunshine  ;  her  visit  was  lengthened  far 
into  the  summer,  while  the  picnicking  and 
boating  received  an  added  zest  from  the 
presence  of  a  neighbor's  son,  a  clean-limbed 
youth,  who  could  roast  an  oyster  or  an 
onion  to  perfection,  handle  an  oar  with  the 
mastery  of  genius,  and  throw  into  his  rustic 
drawl  a  tone  of  mimicry,  which  lent  it  an 
indescribable  air  of  humor  and  address. 
Stories  of  daring  and  sailors'  songs  enlivened 
the  long  mornings  on  the  water  ;  and  grad- 
ually Phineas  found  a  place  among  other 
seaport  properties  —  salt  -  bathing,  horn- 
pipes, chowder,  and  a  stray  volume  of 
Dante  —  purely  marine  products,  and  not 
obtainable  inland.  Her  fancy  was  kindled 
toward  the  ocean  ;  and  in  this  way,  per- 
haps, he  took  on  a  certain  borrowed  lustre 
—  as  which  of  us  would  not,  in  our  several, 
conditions?  —  from  a  background  of  tar- 
paulin and  tar.  So  the  bright  summer 
wore  away ;  when  Phebe  returned  at  last 
to  Assabet  and  set  the  great  wheel  hum- 
ming, her  heart  was  no  longer  her  own, 
but  pledged  forever  to  the  briny  youth  who 
had  asked  her  to  share  the  fortunes  of  a 
fisherman  ashore. 

More  than  five  years  passed  by,  and  Eli 
Rogers  had  taken  an  established  place 
among  the  thrifty  landholders  of  the  settle- 
ment. Those  early  years,  indeed,  he  had 
spent  in  tireless  labor,  —  rising  at  day- 
break, faring  plainly,  sleeping  hard.  But 
his  affairs  had  prospered  as  the  months 
went  by,  and  trapping  and  chopping  sup- 
plemented his  earnings  in  the  field,  whose 
half-subdued  acres  yielded  up  their  scanty 
gains  to  unremitting  toil.  He  was  still 
accounted  a  stern  man  among  his  neigh- 
bors —  a  hard  man,  of  few  words ;  yet 
one  or  another  could  have  borne  witness 
that  his  nature  was  not  lacking  in  a  vein 
of  sunny  charity,  and  his  stubborn  self- 
reliance  had  served  as  a  bulwark  to  many 
a  feebler  soul.  Sagacious  in  judgment, 
diligent  in  business,  when,  after  long  be- 
liberation,  a  gristmill  was  projected  at  the 
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Corners,  Eli  had  invested  his  savings  in 
its  cumbrous  wheels,  assumed  the  manage- 
ment of  its  increasing  trade,  and  finally 
bought  and  fenced  a  straggling  farm  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  There  he  was 
building  a  new  and  larger  house,  employ- 
ing carpenters  and  masons  to  carry  up  the 
walls  ;  and  there,  it  was  said,  Eliza  Hone,  a 
woman  of  suitable  years  and  frugal  and  in- 
dustrious life,  was  to  be  made  mistress  of 
his  fortunes  and  estate. 

It  was  on  a  tranquil  night  in  late  Sep- 
tember that  Eli  struck  into  the  familiar 
path  and  found  himself  again  in  the  little 
clearing,  half-lighted  by  the  moon.  For 
three  or  four  months  past  he  had  lodged 
between  the  unfinished  walls  of  his  new 
dwelling,  and  nature  had  already  claimed 
possession  of  the  old.  The  wild  mustard 
had  multiplied  its  yellow  blossoms  in  the 
garden,  and  a  lean  rabbit  started  from 
under  the  doorstep  and  vanished  like  a 
shadow  in  the  woods.  Eli  burst  open  the 
door,  fastened  only  by  a  rusty  nail  or  two, 
and  finding  a  cast-off  tinder-box,  lighted 
the  half-burnt  logs  which  still  lay  upon  the 
unswept  hearth.  As  the  red  flame  leaped 
up,  some  wild  bird  which  had  found  en- 
trance at  a  broken  pane  started  from  its 
nest  against  the  window-ledge  and  circled 
distractedly  about  his  head.  The  young 
man  threw  himself  into  a  seat  and  gazed 
around  the  empty  room.  Little  remained 
beyond  the  four  walls  of  his  hermitage  ;  no 
childish  foot  had  ever  crossed  that  thresh- 
old, no  woman's  face  had  looked  sweet 
comfort  there.  The  old  chest  still  stood  in 
its  accustomed  place ;  and  the  pine  table, 
warming  in  the  firelight,  gave  out  a  faint 
aroma  of  the  past.  His  mind  went  back 
to  Phebe  and  all  that  he  had  looked  to 
once  :  and  in  that  remembrance  was  no 
disloyalty  to  his  chosen  wife.  It  was  right 
that  a  man  should  marry  and  rear  up  chil- 
dren ;  nothing  in  Eli's  nature  could  incline 
him  to  a  solitary  life.  Yet,  though  the  first 
pang  of  disappointment  is  mercifully  brief, 
there  are  moments  that  revisit  us  with  un- 
wanted tooth  in  the  midst  of  later  expecta- 
tion. Poor  Eli  !  his  head  sank  upon  his 
,t.  as  he  recalled  his  first  meeting  with 
Phebe  after  her  return,  when  he  had  lin- 
gered at  her  father's  gate  to  tell  her  of  his 
( abin,  with  its  wide  chimney  and  walls  of 
good  hewn  logs  that  would  keep  the  cold 
away  :  and  Phebe  had  looked  up  with  that 
glance  of  playful  archness,  saying,  "  Now 


you  must  be  finding  yourself  a  wife,  Master 
Rogers ;  indeed,  I  can  think  of  naught 
else,  for  —  Christopher  must  have  told  you, 
—  I'm  to  be  wedded  this  day  month." 

Eli  started  up  and  passed  his  hand 
hastily  across  his  forehead.  He  wore  the 
loose  floury  shirt  of  a  miller,  open  at  the 
throat,  and  a  dark  jacket  of  homespun 
wool ;  and  his  face,  as  it  caught  the  full 
light  of  the  fire,  showed  new  lines  of 
suffering  and  self-command.  With  what 
thoughts  he  had  raised  this  shelter  in  the 
unbroken  woods  !  and  now  that  past  must 
be  shut  out  from  his  future  dreams  forever. 
Eli  had  not  come  to  the  deserted  roof 
without  a  purpose ;  yet  perhaps  there 
were  still  wanting  some  nice  calculations 
as  to  the  value  of  the  window-sashes  and 
the  solid  beams  and  boards  about  the 
floor.  After  a  little  pause  he  took  up  one 
of  the  smoking  brands  and  set  fire  to  a 
heap  of  straw  and  litter  against  a  corner 
of  the  wall.  The  dry  timbers  kindled 
readily  and  in  a  moment  the  room  was 
full  of  smoke.  Eli  turned  away  and  threw 
himself  down  on  the  crisp  slope  outside, 
while  the  bright  flames  rose  above  the 
roof  and  shone  tranquilly  under  the  motion- 
less skies.  No  one  saw  the  blaze  and  no 
alarm  was  given ;  the  farmers  of  the 
hamlet  were  sleeping  heavily  after  the 
labors  of  harvest.  As  the  fire  caught  the 
window-sash,  Eli  saw  the  nest  of  unfledged 
birds,  and  started  forward ;  but  it  was 
too  late.  The  little  cabin  and  all  within 
burned  steadily  to  the  ground. 

There  are  men  yet  living  in  Assabet 
who  remember  Eli  Rogers  —  Squire 
Eli,  as  he  was  called  in  his  old  age, 
when  time  had  mellowed  the  severity  of 
his  aspect,  and  a  thin  flowing  beard  lent 
dignity  to  his  head.  Heaven  *had  been 
gracious  toward  him  and  sent  him  the 
blessed  rewards  of  a  useful  and  well-spent 
life.  Many  a  morning  he  sat  in  the  spa- 
cious orchard,  overlooking  his  land,  not 
ill- content  that  his  sons  should  till  the 
fields  which  he  himself  had  broken  to  the 
plough.  Tales  of  the  ocean  had  never  lost 
their  charm  for  him  ;  and  the  first  note  of 
the  phebe  still  recalled  a  blush  to  the  honest 
sunbrowned  cheek  of  the  old  man.  Here 
he  died  at  last,  honored  and  full  of  years, 
and  children  and  grandchildren  followed 
his  dust,  with  crying,  to  the  grave. 

The    old   path   has  vanished   now,  and 
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the  scorched  foundations  are  hidden  under  its  course  ;  and  now  and  then  a  fat  wood- 

a   tangled   growth   of  running    blackberry  chuck  suns  himself  beside  the  hearth  where 

vines  ;  the  chimney  has  fallen,  and  scarcely  the  young  Eli  first  ate  his   solitary  meal 

a  rusted  bolt  remains  to  bear  witness  to  and  dreamed  of  a  future  that  never  came 

the  spot.     Assabet  brook  still  babbles  on  to  pass. 


A    SYBARITE. 

By  May  Lennox. 

If  I  dared  to  beg  a  boon 

While  the  gods  good  gifts  were  giving, 

I  would  know  the  joy  of  living, 

I  would  have  it  always  June. 

Ever  should  the  birds  be  singing 

Strains  of  sweetest  melody, 

And,  athrill  with  ecstasy, 

Flower-bells  should  ring  in  tune ; 

Buzzing  insects  should  be  winging 

Circling  flight  from  flower  to  flower, 

Careless  of  the  passing  hour  • 

Tiny  brooklets  should  be  flowing, 

Gentle  breezes  always  blowing 

From  the  hazy  hush  of  noon 

Till  the  day  drew  near  its  ending,  — 

Till  the  rising  of  the  moon. 

When  the  day  and  night  were  blending, 

On  a  couch  with  blossoms  strewn 

Would  I  lay  me  down  to  rest, 

Heedless  of  the  coming  morrow, 

Thinking  naught  of  pain  or  sorrow, 

Not  a  care  should  thrill  my  breast, 

E'en  my  slumbers  should  be  blest ; 

For  a  lethean  draught  I'd  borrow 

From  the  poppies  blooming  round  me; 

So  no  evil  should  I  fear, 

E'en  while  dreamland's  fetters  bound  me, 

Woodland  spirits  would  be  near, 

Bliss  for  me  would  never  cease ; 

If  the  gods  such  gifts  were  giving, 

I  should  know  the  joy  of  living, 

I  should  know  the  joy  of  peace. 
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HEN  I  think  of  the  multitudes  of  steeples  scat- 
tered over  New  England,  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  one  box  placed  on  top  of  another 
box,  with  their  round-topped  or  pediment-capped  win- 
dows, their  balustrades  and  urns,  their  pilasters  and 
cornices,  I  have  always  a  momentary  sensation  of  wonder 
at  the  persistency  of  the  style  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
and  its  widespread  employment  by  so  many  men  who 
never  heard  of  him,  by  builders  to  whom  his  name  would 
have  sounded  as  unfamiliar  as  that  of  Vishnu.  But  really, 
if  any  one  gives  serious  thought  to  the  matter,  it  is  not 
so  much  food  for  wonder  that  an  architectural  idea  should 
be  many  times  copied  as  that  any  peculiar  form  of  orna- 
mental construction,  having  once  gotten  a  firm  hold  on 
the  popular  mind,  should  ever  be  wholly  shaken  off.  And 
there  are  many  instances  of  curious  persistency  which 
may  well  enforce  this  upon  us,  instances  even  where 
architectural  defects,  features  of  construction  originating 
in  peculiar  difficulties  of  handling  the  material  at  the 
moment  employed,  have  been  indefinitely  repeated  where 
that  difficulty  did  not  exist.  When  for  example  shall  we, 
or  when  will  our  descendants,  see  the  last  repetition  of 
that  original  blemish  of  Greek  construction,  the  incised 
ring  just  beneath  the  capital  of  a  Doric  column?  If  we 
are  to  accept  the  conclusions  of  certain  men  who  have 
investigated  the  matter  with  a  great  deal  of  painstaking, 
it  was  a  concession  to  a  disagreeable  necessity,  —  the 
shaft  not  being  channelled  until  it  was  set  in  place  and 
crowned  with  the  finished  capital,  and  the  capital  being 
separated  by  a  thin  inner  layer  from  the  body  of  the  shaft 
to  protect  its  fine  edges  from  damage.  In  calling  this  a 
blemish  I  simply  accept  the  correctness  of  this  critical 
insight,  and  do  not  question  its  accuracy.  The  feature 
has  had  indefinite  repetitions.  I  have  seen,  as  many 
others  undoubtedly  have,  wooden  columns  at  the  church 
or  town-house  door  in  remote  country  towns  with  this 
same  incise  line  carefully  added  with  a  saw  after  the 
column  was  completed.  In  comparison  with  the  length 
of  life  which  the  Greek  forms  have  enjoyed,  the  period 
during  which  Wren's  plan  of  spire  composition  occupied 
exclusive  possession  of  the  field  is  of  course  short.  And 
yet  it  seems  that  if  he  could  have  known  the  extent  to 
which  his  style  would  be  copied  he  might  have  found 
cause  for  a  good  deal  of  self-congratulation,  and  might 
have  been  reasonably  content  with  the  impress  which 
he  made  upon  the  men  of  his  age. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  with  much  emphasis,  or  to  be  at  much  ado  to  prove,  that 
the  voyagers  in  the  Mayflower  did  not  immediately  introduce  his  manner  in  this 
country.     One  reason  why  they  did  not  do  so  is  that  they  were  not  in  a  situation  to 


The  Spire  of  Park  Street  Church,  Boston. 
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give  immediate  attention  to  the  ornamen- 
tal, and  another  reason  is  that  Wren  was 
not  born  at  that  time.     How  gladly  would 


be  called  ornamental  or  worth  seeing  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  ordinarily  count 
things  architecturally  worth  seeing.    There 


J   . 


we  know  what  their  place  of  worship  was 
like  when  they  first  came  to  have  a  house 
appropriated  solely  to  that  purpose,  know 
it  in  all  its  plainness,  in  all  its  bareness,  in 
all  its  absence  of  every  trait  which  could 


is  no  religious  community  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  whose  beginnings  are  looked 
at  with  anything  like  such  eager  curiosity. 
It  is  a  curiosity  which  touches  every  phase 
of  their  daily  life,  which  follows  them  upon 
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their  gathering  on  the  Sunday,  and  would 
gladly  reconstruct  every  detail  of  the  ex- 
ternals by  which  their  worship  was  sur- 
rounded. Nothing  is  said  to  be  known  of 
the  first  meeting-house  at  Plymouth  except 
that  it  had  a  bell ;  and  this  building,  it  is 
stated,  was  not  erected  until  1637,  —  well 
on  toward  twenty  years  after  the  landing 
upon  the  Rock.  I  should  be  glad  if  there 
were  authorities  other  than  those  to  which 
I  have  had  access  which  would  show  what 
this  building  was.  In  general  the  exact 
appearance  of  the  very  earliest  meeting- 
houses all  over  New  England  seems  to  be 
covered  with  some  doubt. 

In  Boston  a  number  of  meeting-houses 
were  built  before  1700,  but  very  scanty 
memorials  seem  to  be 
preserved  of  these 
first  buildings.  There 
was  erected,  however, 
in  1 71 1,  a  place  of 
worship  of  which  quite 
a  good  deal  is  now 
known,  so  much  in 
fact  that,  although 
the  building  has  dis- 
appeared, both  the 
exterior  and  interior 
might,  it  seems,  be 
easily  modelled  if  any 
society,  with  a  gen- 
eral or  special  interest 
to  preserve  this  old 
Boston  type,  should 
choose  to  have  it 
done.  I  have  in  mind 
the  third  meeting- 
house of  the  First 
Church.  It  is  a  more 
especially  interest- 
ing building  because 
there  seems  good 
ground  for  thinking 
that  we  see  in  it  an 
example  of  a  form 
and  plan  of  construc- 
tion which  had  en- 
joyed popularity  be- 
fore that,  in  Boston, 
and  which  was  in  sub- 
stance the  pattern  generally  followed  in 
New  England.  This  meeting-house,  as  it 
appears  in  an  old  wood-cut,  was  a  rectan- 
gular box  of  a  building,  longer  than  broad, 
with  the  front  on  the  long  side.  The  box 
effect,  —  the    effect    of   squareness,  —  was 


heightened  by  the  shape  of  the  roof,  which 
rose  pyramidally  in  four  slopes  from  the  four 
sides.  On  the  middle  of  the  top  was  a 
simple  eight-posted  belfry,  and  from  the 
centre  of  the  belfry  rose  a  spindle,  or  very 
attenuated  and  not  very  lofty  spire.  No 
modern  person  seeing  this  building  would 
ever  guess  it  was  a  church.  It  looks  very 
much  more  like  a  schoolhouse  and  might 
easily  be  taken  for  a  schoolhouse.  A  two- 
storied  porch  projects  from  the  middle  of 
the  front  and  covers  the  doorway.  This 
doorway,  as  shown  by  the  interior  plan,  was 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  building, 
though  there  was  also  an  entrance  in  the 
middle  of  each  side  and  not  shown  in  the 
cut  of  the  exterior.    The  principal  entrance 


LEyRNS?^ 


The  Third   Meeting- House  of  the  First  Church  in   Boston    (1711). 


opened  upon  an  aisle  which  led  right 
across  the  building  to  the  pulpit,  on  the 
opposite  side.  A  gallery  ran  around  three 
sides  of  the  interior,  that  is,  across  the 
side  opposite  the  pulpit  and  the  two  ends. 
This  gallery  seems  to  have  been  reached 
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by  stairs  in  the  front  porch,  for  no  stair- 
ways are  represented  in  the  plan  as  rising 
from  the  floor  of  the  meeting-house  itself. 

Evidently  we  have  in  the  meeting-house 
of  1 71 1  something  very  different  from  the 
church  of  to-day,  something  different  in 
many  respects  from  the  places  of  worship 
built  during  the  next  fifty  years  in  Boston. 
Is  it  the  earliest  form?  Or  depriving  it 
of  its  modest  ornamentation,  pruning  off 
every  feature  which  does  not  exist  there 
by  actual  necessity,  does  it  show  the  sort 
of  house  which  the  earlier  settlers  of  New 
England  were  wont  to  build  for  their  wor- 
ship, when  they  first  got  beyond  the  point 
where  a  barn  or  a  hastily  and  roughly  con- 
structed hut  could  be  made  to  answer  their 
needs  ?  Early  memorials  of  the  first  meet- 
ing-houses in  several  Massachusetts  towns 
where  the  early  buildings  are  not  now 
preserved,  and  one  venerable  structure, 
built  in  1 681,  still  standing,  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  this  was  in  substance  the  primi- 
tive form. 

The  old  structure  referred  to  as  built 
in  1 68 1  is  the  meeting-house  at  Hing- 
ham,  Mass.,  said  to  be  the  oldest  place 
of  worship  in  the  United  States  which  has 
been  continuously  used  for  that  purpose. 
What  a  venerable  and  precious  fabric  it 
is  !  The  marvel  of  its  preservation  is  in 
part  explained  by  the  fact  that  its  site  has 
not  been  imperatively  claimed  by  trade, 
in  part  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  well 
guarded  against  any  risk  of  destruction  by 
fire,  but  more  than  anything  else  by  the 
circumstance  that  its  possessors  have  felt 
a  tender  solicitude  for  its  preservation. 
During  the  first  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  its  history  there  was  no  fire  in  the  house. 
One  of  the  things  which  the  present  gen- 
eration of  New  Englanders  finds  it  almost 
impossible  to  believe  is  that  their  ances- 
tors sat  through  long  winter  services  in 
unwarmed  churches ;  but  it  is  a  fact. 
There  were  no  stoves  in  the  Hingham 
meeting-house  until  1822.  No  wonder 
that  the  parish  wanted  it  clapboarded  in- 
side as  well  as  out,  and  every  chink  and 
cranny  covered  ! 

The  moment  of  most  serious  danger  for 
the  ancient  place  of  worship  came  in  1792 
when,  in  a  time  of  temporary  aberration, 
the  congregation  thought  of  modernizing 
it.  But  it  escaped  the  hand  of  the  mod- 
emizer,  and  stands  to-day  substantially  in 
the   form    in   which    it    was    first    built    in 


1680-81.  It  is  a  plain  rectangular  wooden 
building,  longest  from  east  to  west  (strictly 
from  northeast  to  southwest),  two  stories 
in  height,  with  a  hip-roof  and  a  belfry  in 
the  middle,  after  the  schoolhouse  fashion. 
There  are  no  projections  from  the  face  ex- 
cept a  two-storied  porch  at  the  door  on 
the  middle  of  the  south  side  and  a  small 
porch  on  the  west  end,  the  last  being 
modern,  that  is  to  say,  only  about  a 
hundred  years  old.  The  regularity  of 
the  two  rows  of  windows  (once  glazed 
with  diamond  panes  set  in  lead)  is  in- 
terrupted on  the  middle  of  the  north 
side  by  the  insertion  of  a  pair  of  small 
windows  at  a  different  level.  This  in- 
terruption of  the  regularity  of  the  side 
windows  in  the  oldest  churches  may  be 
taken  as  a  certain  indication  of  the  place 
where  the  pulpit  stands,  or  once  stood. 
All  the  exterior  features  of  this  valuable 
type  are  not  precisely  as  they  were  in 
1 68 1,  but  there  has  been  no  alteration  or 
addition  which  has  made  any  substantial 
difference  in  its  general  appearance.  The 
addition  of  the  west  porch  was  the  most 
prominent  change  outside.  A  balustrade 
at  present  surrounds  the  place  where  the 
belfry  stands,  which  may  not  always  have 
been  there.  Some  repairs  were  made  in 
1793,  besides  adding  the  porch,  and  it 
appears  from  the  records  of  the  parish 
that  among  other  things  which  the  com- 
mittee recommended  at  that  time  was  the 
building  of  "  banisters  "  around  the  belfry 
space.  "Banisters"  is  a  curious  old  word. 
They  called  the  old-fashioned  railings 
around  the  tops  of  the  pews  "  banisters  " 
in  those  days. 

In  the  interior  of  the  meeting-house  the 
same  arrangement  of  pulpit  and  galleries 
is  found,  which  gave  its  curious  individual- 
ity to  the  interior  of  the  Boston  meeting- 
house of  1 71 1.  The  pulpit  is  in  the 
position  which  the  pair  of  small  windows 
indicated,  on  the  middle  of  the  side  di- 
rectly opposite  the  south  door.  Over  the 
pulpit  is  a  flat  sounding-board.  Galleries 
run  across  the  side  opposite  the  pulpit  and 
the  two  ends,  and  these  galleries  are  ap- 
proached by  a  stairway  in  the  south  porch. 
The  seats  are  not  at  present  arranged  as 
they  were  formerly.  It  is  true  that  a  part 
of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  this  old 
church  attaches  to  it  because  it  has  been 
used  continuously  as  a  place  of  worship 
from  its  first  erection  to  the  present  day, 
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and  it  is  to  be  desired  that  this  use  of  the 
building  should  continue.  If  they  are  to 
use  the  meeting-house,  it  would  probably 
be  too  much  to  ask  of  the  present  congre- 
gation that  they  should  indefinitely 
submit  to  the  discomfort  of  sitting 
on  the  old  seats.  The  change  is 
also  said  to  have  been  promoted 
only  half,  if  it  was  at  all,  by  con- 
siderations of  comfort,  as  the  floor 
had  to  be  renewed  and  the  pews 
torn  up  in  order  to  do  that.  The 
old  disposition  of  the  seats  can  be 
learned  from  plans  and  records  in 
possession  of  the  society.  I  say  ad- 
visedly "  seats  "  instead  of  "  pews," 
because  there  were  no  pews  origi- 
nally, or  there  was  only  one  pew, 
—  the  pew  where  the  minister's 
wife  and  the  widow  of  the  preced- 
ing minister  sat.  Directly  beneath 
the  pulpit  was  a  seat  facing  the 
congregation,  sufficiently  long  for 
five  persons,  and  commonly  called 
in  old  meeting-houses  the  elder's 
seat.  In  the  old  Hingham  records 
it  is  called  variously  "  the  seate 
under  ye  pulpit,"  "  ye  seat  behind 
ye  deacons,"  and  "the  elderly 
seat,"  the  suggestion  contained  in 
the  last  being  that  it  was  appro- 
priated to  old  men.  It  was  called 
"ye  seat  behind  the  deacons," 
because  the  next  seat  in  front  was 
intended  for  the  deacons,  a  seat 
which  also  faced  the  congrega- 
tion. Right  and  left  in  the  body 
of  the  house  were  two  rows  of  oak 
benches,  each  long  enough  for  eight 
persons,  in  which  women  were 
seated  on  one  side,  men  on  the 
other.  Reverse  seats,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  or  seats  at  right 
angles  to  the  others,  occupied  the  space 
against  the  wall  on  either  side  of  the  pul- 
pit. On  the  floor  and  in  the  galleries  of 
this  small  house  as  first  opened  for  wor- 
ship there  were  sittings  for  about  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  people.  At  a 
much  later  day  (1755)  pews  were  intro- 
d  iced,  but  the  long  benches  were  still 
retained  in  the  middle  of  the  house.  A 
feature  of  the  old  interior  was  the  bell- 
rope  hanging  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
house  from  the  belfry  directly  overhead. 
It  hangs    there   to-day.      Very   strange   it 


there,  and  see  this  bell  rung  by  a  man 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  gathering 
congregation,  but  not  stranger  than  it  must 
have  seemed  to  those  who  went  down  from 


Christ  Church,  Boston. 

Boston  in  1840,  yes,  in  1850,  yes,  in  i860, 
and  found  them  singing  in  the  old  meet- 
ing-house to  the  accompaniment  of  a  bass- 
viol.  They  have  been  very  conservative 
there.  Preservation  of  the  old  ideas  has 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  preservation 
of  the  old  building. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  must  be  charged 
with  a  considerable  measure  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  driving  out  the  old  meet- 
ing-house type.  It  may  be  said  that 
New  Englanders  took  and  used  exten- 
sively nothing  which  was  distinctively  his 
eYrpnt  thft  sfeenle.      "Rut  the  steeple  in  it- 
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self  necessitated  some  other  sort  of  support 
than  could  be  given  in  the  middle  of  the 
church,  and  served  to  strengthen  the  ten- 
dency to  bring  in  the  end- 
tower,  a  feature  impressed 
upon  our  ancestors  by  early 
traditions.  The  adoption 
of  the  end-tower  meant  ulti- 
mately the  drawing  of  every- 
thing around  into  a  different 
axis  and,  with  that,  the  de- 
struction of  all  of  the  charac- 
teristic meeting-house  traits. 
All  these  features  together, 
steeple,  tower,  and  interior 
arrangement  according  to 
the  long  axis,  were  charac- 
teristic features  of  some  of 
Wren's  most  prominent  par- 
ish churches,  and  it  is  natu- 
ral enough  to  suppose  that 
a  tendency  to  copy  his  lead- 
ing types  in  one  respect 
would  lead  to  a  tendency  to 
copy  them  in  another.  I 
am  willing  that  he  should  be  charged  with 
the  undivided  responsibility  of  driving  out 
every  one  of  those  ancient  and  modest 
New  England  features  which  are  illustrated 
in  such  an  interesting  manner  by  the  old 


a  number  of  churches  built  in  the  large 
towns  between  1720  and  1820,  and  in  a 
more   modest  way  by  hundreds  of  other 


Interior  of  Christ  Church,    Boston. 


churches  scattered  all  over  New  England. 
Wren's  great  opportunity  was  made  for 
him  by  the  London  fire  of  1666.  As  he 
was  called  upon  to  build  a  great  many 
parish  churches  all  at  once,  many  of  them 


Interior  of  St.  James's,   Piccadilly. 


meeting-house  at  Hingham,  and  of  meta- 
morphosing our  manner  of  church-building 
into  that  illustrated  in  an  imposing  way  by 


in  prominent  positions  and  where  he  could 
command  considerable  sums  of  money  in 
the  building,  he  had  an  unparalleled  chance 
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for  impressing  his  style  upon  the  public 
mind.  Building  these  churches  in  London 
was  largely  different  from  building  the 
same  number  anywhere  else  in  England. 
It  was  the  setting  up  of  models  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  English-speaking  world,  at 


stated,  that  in  a  number  of  cases  he  was 
controlled  by  the  shape  of  the  ground  or 
old  foundations,  and  did  not  build  with 
the  same  freedom  with  which  he  would 
have  built  on  wholly  new  soil.  Instances 
of  ground-plans  and   exteriors   which,  as 


the  central  point   from  which  all  artistic     judged  by  the  eye,  are  wholly  symmetrical, 


King's  Chapel,  Boston. 


influences  would  naturally  radiate.  There 
was  another  reason  why  Wren's  manner 
might  be  expected  to  have  been  con- 
tagious. It  was  not  simply  a  continuation 
of  old  forms,  or  a  moderate  expansion  of 
such  forms ;  it  was  the  advancement  of 
something  new,  or  what  was  at  any  rate 
taken  by  the  English  people  to  be  new, 
and  it  had  therefore  all  the  charm  which 
belongs  to  a  pleasing  novelty.  In  thus 
suggesting  that  Wren  advanced  something 
I  mean  no  more  than  to  give  him  the 
credit  or  discredit  of  being  the  first  con- 
spicuously  to  apply  Greek  and  Roman 
Is  to  English  church  building. 
Wren  was  not  wholly  confined  to  one 
form  in  his  church  building.  There  are 
repetitions  of  the  older  English  man- 
ner, that  is  the  Gothic  manner,  among  his 
church':  i ;  and  there  is  an  arbitrariness  of  ar- 
rangement in  many  of  the  smaller  churches 
and  some  of  the  large  ones  which  does  not 
accord  ivith  our  idea  of  the  symmetry  of 
a  typical  composition  in  the  manner  of 
Wren.     It  is  probably  true,  as  has  been 


are  St.  Bride's,  Fleet  St.,  St.  Clement's, 
Danes,  Strand,  and  St.  Magnus,  London 
Bridge.  These  specimens  occupy  promi- 
nent positions,  and  are  among  his  most 
important  works.  St.  Bride's  will  be  re- 
membered by  those  familiar  with  London 
streets  as  the  church  with  the  steeple  like 
the  drawn-out  slides  of  a  telescope.  In 
the  then  condition  of  the  public  taste  it 
seems  that  symmetry  in  construction  must 
have  been  viewed  as  of  primary  impor- 
tance, and  that  Wren  himself  must  have 
thought  more  of  his  symmetrically  planned 
churches  than  of  those  which  were  irregu- 
larly disposed.  The  perfect  symmetry  of 
St.  Paul's  is  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
Wren's  bent  of  mind  and  the  way  in  which 
he  would  build  when  he  had,  or  was  de- 
termined to  create  for  himself,  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  In  its  ground 
plan  St.  Bride's  is  a  rectangle,  with  the 
tower  and  steeple  at  the  end.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  at  that  point,  and  an 
imposing  doorway  opens  through  a  vesti- 
bule   upon    the    broad    aisle    which     runs. 
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lengthwise  of  the  church,  the  pews  being 
disposed  on  either  hand  at  right  angles 
with  this  aisle.  In  a  word,  the  arrange- 
ment within  is  that  with  which  we  are  now 
abundantly  familiar,  and  to  which  every 
country  town  in  New  England  can  offer 
a  parallel. 

As  just  suggested,  the  steeple  of  St. 
Bride's  resembles  a  telescope.  There  are 
five  octagons,  one  above  another,  dwindling 
in  size,  and  then  a  lance-like  shaft  or  spire 
to  lead  the  composition  to  a  point.  As 
Wren  sometimes  varied  from  symmetry  in 
his  ground  plans,  so  he  sometimes  departed 
from  the  storied  arrangements  on  his  stee- 
ples, but  it  seems  to  have  been  (except 
in  the  rare  instances  where  he  reproduced 
Gothic  forms)  in  cases  in  which  he  was  lim- 
ited in  expense  or  indifferent  as  to  the  effect 
which  he  produced.  His  most  approved 
compositions  are  those  of  St.  Bride's  and 
Bow  Church,  and  others  similar  in  this  par- 
ticular of  being  built  on  the  storied  plan. 
They  are  built  as  a  child  might  build  a  pin- 
nacle with  blocks,  cube  above  cube,  octagon 
above  octagon,  cylinder  above  cylinder.  By 
their  novelty,  above  all  by  their  scrupulous 
rejection   of    every    Gothic    detail,    these 


found  many  admirers  is  doubtful.  There 
are  some  of  them,  like  St.  Swithin's  for 
example,  belonging  to  the  order  of  the 
inverted  piano-leg,  which  to  the  ordinary 
observer  are  far  from  pleasing,  though  the 
modern  Wren  enthusiast  sees  the  imprint 
of  genius  in  all  the  master's  works.  The 
New  Englander  of  to-day  may  so  heartily 
dislike  the  box  arrangements  that  he  would 
by  a  word,  if  he  could,  banish  them  from 
the  face  of  the  country,  but  he  has  much 
reason  to  congratulate  himself  that  the 
piano-leg  fashion  never  came  into  vogue. 
I  had  almost  omitted  to  speak  of  a  trait  of 
Wren's  construction  which  for  the  present 
purpose  it  is  important  to  mention.  It 
is  said  that  in  all  his  vagaries  in  steeple 
building  he  never  put  a  steeple  on  a  roof; 
that  is  to  say,  he  always  placed  them  upon 
towers,  or  in  some  way  conducted  the  lines 
of  support  visibly  to  the  ground.  An  in- 
teresting illustration  of  this  difference  is 
afforded  by  St.  Martin-in-the  Fields,  the 
conspicuous  church  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
London,  built  by  Gibbs,  one  of  Wren's 
successors  (i 721-1726),  and  the  Arling- 
ton Street  Church  in  Boston,  erected  thirty 
years  ago,  which  shows  so  manifestly  the 


Interior  of  King's  Chapel. 


classic  pinnacles  must  have  seemed  very 
pleasing  to  the  Londoners,  who  were  com- 
ing at  that  time  to  the  feeling  that  the 
only  architectural  forms  to  be  admired 
were  classic  forms.  Whether  the  other 
steeples,  the  intermediate  forms,  the  forms 
which  are  neither  Gothic  nor  classic,  ever 


influence  of  St.  Martin's.  Wren's  principle 
as  to  the  support  of  the  steeple  is  followed 
in  the  Boston  church,  which  has  herein  a 
point  of  superiority.  It  is  probably  also 
important  to  note,  as  bearing  upon  the 
repetition  of  the  features  of  Wren's  style 
in  this  country,  that  the  storied  form  of 
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Steeple  building  was  an  easy  form  to  copy 
without    exact    imitation.      All    that    the 


builder  really  wanted  was  the  idea.  With 
that  once  in  his  possession  he  could  build 
in  stone  or  in  wood  ;  he  could  put  up  an 
elaborate  or  a  modest  affair  :  he  could  gov- 
ern himself  in  every  respect  according  to 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  expended  and 
the  taste  of  his  employers. 

In  contrast  with  features  of  the  style  of 
Wren  which  were  easy  to  copy,  there  was 
one  feature  of  his  interior  finish  which  it 
was  difficult  to  copy.     The   exterior  fea- 
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tures  are,  it  goes  without  saying,  the  con- 
spicuous feature  of  an  architect's  manner, 
and  what  he  does  inside  his  four  walls  is 
less  liable  to  be  widely  known  and  less 
liable  to  be  copied,  even  if  imitation  of 
his  forms  is  easy.  The  feature  of  Wren's 
interiors  which  is  alluded  to  was  the  vault- 
ing. It  would  be  an  expensive  feature  to 
copy  even  in  a  poor  way,  and  never  was 
extensively  copied  in  New  England,  though 
there  are  a  few  examples  of  it  to  be  seen. 
Wren  loved  a  vault  of  any  kind,  that  is  to 
say,  a  roof  simulating  a  stone  roof  and 
built  upon  the  lines  of  a  round  arch.  He 
apparently  made  it  a  feature  of  his  interior 
wherever  the  fund  available  for  building 
purposes  would  permit  it.  St.  Bride's  has 
a  barrel  vault  over  the  nave  and  groined 
vaults  in  the  bays  of  the  aisles.  St.  An- 
drew's, Holborn,  which  has  no  indication 
of  nave  and  aisles  on  the  exterior,  is  divided 
into  nave  and  aisles  within  and  vaulted 
similarly  to  St.  Bride's,  though  without 
clere-story  windows.  The  same  plan  is 
followed  in  other  churches. 

A  church  was  begun  in  Boston  in  1723, 
which  when  completed  offered  an  illustra- 
tion of  almost  all  of  Wren's  conspicuous 
traits  in  church  building,  even  an  illustra- 
tion of  his  vaulting.  This  church,  which 
is  now  standing  and  which  is  the  oldest 
church  in  Boston,  is  Christ  Church  on  Sa- 
lem Street,  sometimes  called  the  Old  North. 
In  its  interior  it  resembles  rather  more  St. 
James's,  Westminster,  than  any  other  of 
Wren's  parish  churches.  St.  James's,  West- 
minster, is  not  near 
the  Abbey,  but  stands 
with  its  side  on  Jer- 
myn  Street,  and  is 
only  a  few  steps  from 
Piccadilly.  It  is  called 
also  St.  James's,  Pic- 
cadilly. Competent 
critics  have  pro- 
nounced that  of  St. 
James's,  Wren's  most 
successful  interior 
after  St.  Stephen's, 
Walbrook,  the  latter 
being  a  domed  church 
and  a  much  more  pre- 
tentious piece  of  con- 
struction. The  ceiling 
or  roof  of  St.  James's 
is  especially  praised 
as    "  an    appropriate 


mode  of  getting  height  and  light  with  a 
pleasing  variety  of  form."  Sir  Christopher 
himself  thought  he  had  produced  a  happy 
design  in  St.  James's,  a  record  having  been 
preserved  somewhere  of  his  saying,  "  I  think 
it  maybe  found  beautiful  and  convenient." 
At  Christ  Church  the  interior  is  divided  into 
a  nave  and  aisles  by  pilasters  which  support 
a  gallery  at  half  their  height.  Instead  of  a 
continuous  pilaster  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling,  there  is,  in  St.  James's,  a  pilaster  to 
the  gallery  level,  and  from  this  level  a  col- 
umn rises  in  the  same  line  to  support  the 
vaulting.  Otherwise  there  is  no  material 
difference  in  the  plan  of  the  two  interiors. 
Though  the  substitution  of  two  parts  for 
one  in  such  a  case  is  said  to  be  better 
construction  (that  is  to  say,  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  pilaster  and  column  for  a  continu- 
ous pilaster),  the  effect  in  Christ  Church 
would  be  to  many  persons  quite  as  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye  as  the  effect  in  Wren's  own 
composition.  The  vaulting  is  identically 
alike,  except  that  the  barrel  vault  of  the 
nave  does  not  ap- 
proach so  closely 
the  circular  form 
in  Christ  Church 
as  it  does  in  St. 
James's.  As  the 
eye  follows  around 
the  line  where  the 
ceiling  joins  the 
end  wall,  the  curve 
is  seen  to  be  some- 
what  elliptical. 
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Beams  masked  under  the  form  of  en- 
tablatures extend  from  the  tops  of  the 
pilasters  to  the  side  wall  of  Christ  Church, 
precisely  as  at  St.  James's,  supporting  the 
barrel  vaults  of  the  aisles.  There  is  not 
the  elaborateness  of  minor  details  in  the 
Boston  church  which  is  seen  in  the  Lon- 
don one.  No  one  would  expect  this,  but 
would  rather  wonder  that  the  ambitious 
plan  of  construction  should  have  been 
followed  so  faithfully  as  it  was.  The  visi- 
tor must  go  to  the  old  church  also  with 
a  realizing  sense  that  he  is  to  look  upon  a 
wood  and  plaster  construction  which  ceased 
to  be  new  much   more   than   a   hundred 


The  Old   Hoilis  Street  Spire,    Boston. 

years  ago  ;  and  if  he  sets  himself  to  realize 
this,  and  does  not  turn  his  steps  toward 
Salem  Street  with  the  expectation  that  he 
is  going  to  see  something  fresh,  he  ought 
not  to  be  disappointed.  One  of  the  Eng- 
lish critics  who  speaks  in  terms  of  admira- 
tion of  the  vaulting  and  gallery  plan  in 
St.  James's  takes  serious  exception  to  the 
east  window,  which  he  considers  a  disfig- 
urement of  the  church.  Christ  Church 
was  originally  provided  with  an  east  win- 
dow somewhat  after  the  same  design,  but 
5  long  years  ago  closed  up,  and  if  this 
feature  was  a  defect  in  the  English  model 
the  defect  is  removed  in  the  New  P^ngland 
repetition.  The  parish  of  Christ  Church 
entertained  different  ideas  from  the  Hing- 
ham  parish  on  the  subject  of  listening  to 


religious  services  in  the  cold,  and  made 
the  pilasters  by  the  chancel  serve  a  practi- 
cal purpose  by  constructing  flues  in  them. 
The  practical  and  ornamental  seem  to  have 
been  combined,  or  there  was  an  attempt 
to  combine  them,  in  one  other  case,  where 
it  did  not  so  fully  meet  the  approval  of 
the  church  governors.  Upon  the  church 
records  is  entered  a  vote  that  "  no  naills 
nor  pins  be  put  in  the  pillars  nor  the 
front  of  the  gallerys  with  a  design  to  hang 
hatts  on." 

In  the  arrangement  of  its  floor  plan 
Christ  Church  was  originally  traversed  by 
a  central  aisle  from  end  to  end,  the  same 
arrangement  found  in  St.  James's  and  St. 
Bride's.  Such  an  arrangement  corre- 
sponds to  the  suggestion  of  the  exterior, 
where  everything  is  symmetrical  with  the 
long  axis  of  the  church,  the  tower  and  en- 
trance being  placed  at  the  Salem  Street 
end.  The  inner  arrangement  is  not  at 
present  materially  different  from  the  old 
arrangement,  but  for  economy  of  space 
the  room  occupied  by  the  central  aisle  was 
taken  for  pews,  and  two  side  aisles  now 
admit  to  all  the  sittings  in  the  church. 
The  walls  of  the  exterior  are  plain  and  un- 
ornamented,  but  from  the  summit  of  the 
tower  rises  a  spire  which  must  have  been 
considered  very  beautiful  and  elaborate  in 
its  clay,  and  which  is  unquestionably  a  more 
attractive  example  of  Wren's  manner  than 
a  number  of  that  architect's  own  designs. 
It  resembles  no  one  of  them  closely,  as  it 
at  present  stands.  The  old  steeple  has 
suffered  many  vicissitudes,  but  in  its  re- 
construction, after  being  blown  down  by 
a  gale  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
the  proportions  and  symmetry  of  the  old 
steeple  were  carefully  preserved  ;  so  that 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  citizen  of 
Boston  or  visitor  to'  its  historic  places  sees 
the  old  steeple  to-day  almost  exactly  in 
the  shape  in  which  it  was  seen  when  first 
completed.  Some  of  the  features  of 
Wren's  steeple  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  are 
repeated  here,  but  there  is  no  close  copy- 
ing. There  are  two  square  stories  dimin- 
ishing in  size  rising  from  the  top  of  the 
tower,  the  upper  supporting  a  plain  shaft 
or  spire.  Urns,  obelisks,  and  balustrades 
appear  in  the  ornamentation.  In  the 
places  where  the  clock-dials  now  are  there 
were  formerly  pairs  of  round-headed  win- 
dows, the  clock  being  a  modern  addition. 
Such  a  steeple  as  this   of  Christ   Church 
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must  have  been  much  admired  in  its  day, 
and  it  seems  would  attract  many  imitators. 
x\t  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  may  be  seen 
to-day  upon  Old  Trinity  Church  a  steeple 
which  is  almost  an  exact  duplicate  of  that 


n-the-  Fields,    London. 


of  Christ  Church  as  it  appeared  before  the 
clock  dials  were  inserted.  Englishmen 
were  surprised  to  find  here  so  elaborate  a 
structure  for  the  times,  so  correct  an  imi- 
tation of  English  models.  In  1748  Sir 
Harry  Frankland  wrote  :  "  Christ  Church 
has  a  large  tower,  a  fine  ring  of  eight  bells, 
a  beautiful  steeple,  and  having  an  elevated 
situation  it  maybe  accounted  a  noble  struc- 
ture for  this  part  of  the  world."  One  of 
the  most  curious  things  about  this  old 
steeple  is  the  place  where  the  records  con- 
cerning it  are  kept.     They  are  kept  in  the 


ball  at  the  top  of  the  spire.  In  1847,  dur- 
ing repairs,  this  ball  was  opened  and  found 
to  contain  a  statement  of  the  blowing  down 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  also  an 
account  of  repairs  in  1834.  The  record 
was  supplemented  by  a  de- 
scription of  what  was  done 
in  1847,  and  Dr.  Eaton's 
centennial  sermon  was  also 
inserted. 

King's  Chapel  (the  pres- 
ent King's  Chapel)  was 
later  in  being  built  than 
Christ  Church,  as  it  was 
not  erected  until  1753.  In 
the  interior  the  style  of 
Wren  may  be  seen  in  a 
somewhat  more  elaborate 
development  than  at  Christ 
Church.  Corinthian  col- 
umns arranged  in  pairs  di- 
vide the  nave  from  the 
aisles,  and  the  bays  are 
vaulted  with  a  groined  vault. 
Paired  columns  figure  in  the 
interior  of  Wren's  church 
of  St.  Bride,  but  disposed 
somewhat  differently. 
Groined  vaulting  in  the  bays 
is  also  a  feature  of  that 
church.  At  present  in  King's 
Chapel  a  row  of  electric 
lamps  surrounds  the  section 
of  entablature  above  each 
pair  of  columns,  a  strange 
anachronism,  but  not  offen- 
sive, as  the  lights  retreat  be- 
hind the  cornice.  In  the 
shape  and  disposition  of 
the  windows  King's  Chapel 
might  possibly  suggest  St. 
Andrew's,  Holborn,  on  the 
outside,  and  with  a  balus- 
trade around  the  roof,  as 
represented  in  some  old  engravings,  would 
look  still  more  like  it.  The  architect's 
design  for  King's  Chapel  included  a  steeple, 
but  the  funds  were  lacking  with  which  to 
build  it  at  the  time  when  the  rest  of  the 
church  was  built.  The  quaint  old  structure 
has  become  so  endeared  to  its  possessors 
in  the  present  form  that  now  no  one  would 
think  of  varying  it,  though  by  the  sale  of  a 
fraction  of  its  church-yard  enough  money 
might  be  realized  to  build  a  steeple  more 
elaborate  than  the  most  ambitious  of  Wren's 
efforts. 
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Christ  Church  and  the  Old  South,  which 
was  built  in  1829,  look  very  much  alike  on 
the  outside,  but  on  the  inside  they  are  as 
variant  as  can  possibly  be.  The  difference 
is  that  while  the  former  is  a  church  out- 
side and  a  church  within  as  well,  the  Old 
South  is  a  church  on  the  outside  and  a 
meeting-house  within,  a  plain  old-fashioned 
meeting-house,  faithful  to  the  meeting- 
house design  in  every  particular.  It  must 
be  that  in  the  tide  of  strangers,  children 
of  this  present  day  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  old  ways,  who 
stream  through  Washington  Street 
and  down  Milk  Street  daily,  there 
are  scores  who  would,  if  they  gave 
any  thought  to  it  at  all,  misin- 
terpret the  internal  plan  of  this 
building.  They  would  take  the 
Washington  Street  end  for  the 
front,  and  the  tower  door  for  the 
main  entrance.  They  would,  it 
is  possible,  take  the  projection  at 
the  other  end,  visible  from  Milk 
Street,  for  the  pulpit  or  organ 
recess,  and  would  imagine  that  an 
aisle  would  be  found  extending 
the  length  of  the  centre  of  the 
church  from  the  main  entrance 
to  the  pulpit.  They  would  see 
in  the  side  porch  only  an  inci- 
dental feature.  The  only  em- 
barrassing detail  or  trait  in  the 
exterior,  —  I  am  supposing  that 
the  passer  would  stop  and  allow 
himself  to  be  puzzled,  —  is  en- 
tirely concealed  from  view.  By 
this  I  mean  the  interruption  of 
the  regular  order  of  windows  on 


the  side  opposite  the  Milk  Street  porch  and 
the  insertion  of  an  odd  window  there  at  a 
different  level.  This  window  is  entirely 
concealed  by  the  high  buildings  on  Wash- 
ington Street.  Upon  entering  the  church 
it  would  become  evident  to  the  stranger  at 
a  glance  how  entirely  he  had  misinterpreted 
the  internal  arrangement.  Although  the 
seats  are  no  longer  in  place,  with  the  help 
of  the  ancient  plan  of  the  "  Pues  on  ye 
lower  floor  in  ye  meeting-house  "  it  would 
become  evident  to 
him  that  he  never 
could  have  walked 
continuously  in  a 
straight  line  from 
the  tower  door  to 
the  recess  at  the 
other  end,  and  that 
if  he  could  have 
done  so  he  would 
have  found  no  re- 
cess and  no  pulpit, 
but  only  a  doorway 
leading  to  a  porch, 
containing  en- 
trances and  a  stair- 
way to  the  gallery. 
Upon  further  con- 
sulting the  plan  he 
would  see  that  the 
door  on  the  Milk 
Street  side  opened 
upon  an  aisle  which 
led  directly  across 
the  house  to  the 
pulpit  opposite,  an 
aisle  bordered  on 
either  side  first  with 
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two  pews  and  then  with  seven 
long  slips  right  and  left.  Without 
the  pews  and  without  the  plan,  it 
is  sufficiently  evident  what  the 
arrangement  must  have  been. 
The  galleries  disclose  it.  They 
are  arranged  along  the  Milk  Street 
side  and  across  both  ends.  The 
interruption  of  the  regular  order 
of  windows  on  the  north  side 
would  proclaim  the  position  of 
the  pulpit,  if  there  were  no  plat- 
form and  no  sounding  board 
there.  While  the  outside  of  the 
building  is  very  faithful  to  the 
church  idea,  the  interior  is  a 
wholly  truthful  reproduction  of 
the  old-fashioned  meeting-house. 
The  Old  South  is  only  one  of 
many  churches  which  were  erect- 
ed in  New  England  on  this  com- 
promise plan,  before  the  end  front 
outside  had  come  to  be  generally 
recognized  as  demanding  an  end 
front  inside,  or  a  disposition  of 
the  interior  according  to  the  same 
axis  of  symmetry  which  ruled  in 
the  exterior,  a  change  which  was, 
however,  destined  to  come  in  its 
course.  In  a  number  of  them, 
and  I  think  very  generally,  the 
builders  failed  to  make  all  the  con- 
cessions which  they  might  have 
made  to  the  "  church "  design  in  the  ex- 
terior form  by  omitting  to  place  any  door 
or  imitation  of  a  door  on  the  face  of  the 
tower.  In  some  the  tower  was  apparently 
a  wholly  disused  feature,  not  communicat- 
ing with  the  rest  of  the  church.  In  others 
the  two  lower  stories  were  made  to  do  duty 


The   First  Church,    Roxbury. 


The  First  Church,   Dorchester. 

as  a  simple  stairway  porch,  and  doors  were 
inserted  on  the  ground  floor  near  the  angle 
with  the  main  building,  as  in  the  porch  at 
Hingham,  but  none  on  the  front  or  face. 
If,  in  using  this  feature  as  a  stairway  porch, 
the  stairs  were  built  according  to  a  usual 
custom,  it  prohibited  the  insertion  of  any 
doorway  on  the  face  of  the 
tower,  for  that  was  the  wall 
which  the  steps  followed  in 
rising,  and  against  which  they 
needed  to  be  built  to  give  a 
proper  ending  at  the  top. 
Even  in  a  simple  porch  it 
seems  to  have  been  often  cus- 
tomary not  to  have  a  door  in 
the  outer  face  ;  for  example, 
when  the  westerly  porch  was 
added  at  Hingham,  the  vote 
ordering  its  construction  di- 
rected that  it  should  have  "  a 
false  door  with  a  piedmont 
(pediment?)  in  front,  a  door 
on  each  side  and  finished  as 
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is  usual  for  a  porch  of  that  kind  to  be  fin- 
ished." In  the  base  of  the  tower  of  the 
Old  South  there  are  doors  on  the  sides, 
where  doors  would  naturally  be  placed  to 
admit  to  a  stairway  built  against  the  front 
wall ;  but  these  doors  are  now  disused. 
One  of  them  is  in  fact  itself  blockaded  by 
the  existing  stairway,  and  every  one  enters 
at  present  by  a  door  in  the  outer  face. 

With  the  conspicuous  example  of  the 
Old  South  and  some  others  to  show  how  it 
was  to  be  done,  it  was  very  easy,  where  the 
funds  were  available,  to  take  any  old  meet- 
ing-house and  give  it  the  external  features 
of  a  church  without  making  any  change  in 
the  interior.  All  that  was  imperatively  de- 
manded was  a  tower  at  one  end,  with  a 
steeple  of  such  height  and  with  such  orna- 
mentation upon  it  as  the  society  could 
afford.  If  the  roof  was  a  high  roof,  entire 
adoption  of  the  more  fashionable  plan  de- 
manded that  the  roof  should  also  be  so 
altered  that  the  ridgepole  might  continue 
to  the  tower.  That  their  place  of  worship 
was  thereby  robbed  of  any  curious  and  in- 
teresting individuality  was  the  last  thought 
which  would  enter  the  mind  of  the  society. 
In  a  number  of  instances,  tower  and  belfry 
or  tower  and  steeple  were  added.  The 
old  First  Church  of  Brighton,  Mass.,  after 
standing  about  fifty  years  as  a  plain  meet- 
ing-house, took  on  this  addition  of  a  tower 
at  one  end,  the  congregation  undoubtedly 
thinking  at  the  time  that  they  were  taking 
a  distinct  step  forward  in  doing  this.  Even 
the  conservative  Hingham  parish,  after 
stemming  the  tide  of  fashion  for  well  on 
toward  a  century,  surrendered  to  the  new 
idea  and  voted  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
seventeen  hundreds  to  have  a  change.  It 
was  ordered  that  a  tower  should  be  built 
where  the  southerly  or  two-storied  porch 
stood  and  to  put  a  pitch  roof  with  a  north- 
erly and  southerly  axis  on  the  meeting- 
house. Stairs  were  to  be  built  in  the  tower' 
to  lead  into  the  gallery  as  they  now  do,  a 
mode  of  building  them  which,  it  may  be 
noted,  would  have  prohibited  any  door  on 
the  face  of  the  tower.  During  the  summer 
and  autumn  following  this  first  vote,  and 
before  the  noise  of  the  hammer  and  saw 
had  been  heard,  the  impression  seems  to 
have  gained  ground  among  the  proprietors 
that  they  were  going  to  put  the  tower  on 
the  wrong  front,  which  was  the  fact,  accord- 
ing to  the  then  ruling  notions.  A  modifi- 
cation of  the  first  order  was  made  in  the 


winter,  directing  the  placing  of  the  tower 
on  the  westerly  end  and  ordering  the  roof 
to  be  altered  to  conform  to  that  placing  of 
it.  The  party  of  "progress"  finally,  it 
seems,  cut  off  their  own  heads  by  passing 
a  vote  that  the  whole  building  should  be 
taken  down.  In  the  presence  of  so  great 
a  danger  the  conservative  force  apparently 
roused  itself  to  a  great  effort  and  gained 
so  many  adherents  that  the  whole  project 
of  a  change  was  decisively  voted  down 
before  a  hand  had  been  set  to  the  work. 
Repairs  necessary  to  keep  the  building  in 
its  then  state  were  ordered,  and  after  what 
must  have  been  a  state  of  violent  ebullition 
for  a  year,  the  feelings  of  the  parish  seem 
to  have  cooled  down. 

The  next  step  in  the  regular  course  of 
change  after  the  alteration  of  the  exterior 
of  an  old  meeting-house  was  to  change  the 
interior.  It  might  not  come  at  once,  but 
ultimately  an  alteration  in  the  arrangements 
inside  was  something  not  unlikely  to  take 
place  in  a  progressive  parish,  if  the  old 
shell  was  not  cast  aside  altogether.  This 
last  alteration  called  for  the  placing  of  the 
pulpit  at  the  end  and  facing  the  seats  ac- 
cordingly. It  called  also  for  the  removal 
or  alteration  of  the  galleries.  Although 
the  old  building  was  perhaps  more  likely 
to  perish  altogether  than  to  be  subjected 
to  the  inner  change,  occasionally  churches 
of  ancient  construction  may  be  found  where 
the  interior  offers  that  arrangement  with 
which  we  are  now  familiar,  but  where  an 
old  side  door  or  a  break  in  the  regularity 
of  the  windows  shows  what  it  once  was. 

Meeting-houses  without  towers,  and 
which  were  simple  and  plain  meeting- 
houses in  every  respect,  continued  to  be 
built  in  pioneer  localities  in  New  England 
after  more  ambitious  designs  had  come  to 
be  used  in  the  more  populous  centres. 
Almost  the  same  sequence  of  forms,  begin- 
ning later  and  ending  later,  seems  to  be 
traceable  in  the  towns  further  back  in  the 
country,  which  may  be  traced  in  and  about 
Boston.  In  the  town  of  Londonderry,  New 
Hampshire,  which  was  founded  in  1719, 
one  at  least  of  the  early  meeting-houses 
was  of  the  simple  form  of  a  large  two- 
story  house,  entered  for  its  principal  en- 
trance on  the  middle  of  the  broad  side, 
and  arranged  within  like  the  Hingham 
meeting-house. '  Instead  of  a  stairway 
porch  at  the  middle  door,  there  was  a 
stairway  porch  at  each  of  the  end  doors. 
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By  such  an  arrangement  perfect  symmetry 
with  the  cross-diameter  of  the  house  was 
preserved,  both  in  exterior  and  interior. 
The  building  was  in  fact  upon  a  small  scale 
what  the  Old  South  in  Boston  would  be  if 
the  tower  were  transformed  into  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  porch  at  the  other  end.  In 
1769  a  meeting-house  was  built  in  the  East 
parish  of  Londonderry  with  a  steeple  on 
a  tower  at  the  end.  It  is  still  standing,  a 
more  than  usually  favorable  example  of  the 
old  fashion,  suggesting  somewhat  Wren's 
steeple  of  St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge,  so 
far  as  a  modest  and  not  highly  ornamented 
wooden  structure  can  resemble  so  large 
and  elaborate  a  one.  An  octagon  arises 
from  a  square,  the  whole  being  built  with  a 
sense  of  proportion  which  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  untrained  builder.  Neither 
as  first  built  nor  as  now  arranged  has  the 
tower  supporting  this  steeple  anything  to 
do  with  the  rest  of  the  meeting-house. 
Originally  the  interior  arrangement  was  the 
Hingham  arrangement,  side  entrance,  side 
pulpit,  sounding  board,  elders'  seat,  dea- 
cons' seat,  and  all.  That  same  old  feature 
of  square  pews  surrounding  the  long  and 
narrow  slips  was  present,  only  it  seems  to 
have  been  misinterpreted  by  a  later  gen- 
eration. The  long  slips  at  Hingham  rep- 
resented what  was  oldest,  the  pews  some- 
thing newer.  In  the  plan  of  the  Boston 
meeting-house  of  1 7 1 1  and  the  Old  South 
of  1729,  the  arrangement  of  long  and  nar- 
row slips  on  either  side  of  the  centre  aisle 
is  found  as  a  feature  of  the  ruling  arrange- 
ment, not  attributable  to  an  extension  of 
the  house  or  other  accidental  cause.  The 
narrow  slips  in  the  New  Hampshire  meet- 
ing-house are  thought  by  those  who  can 
remember  them  to  have  come  in  with  an 
extension  of  the  house,  as  appears  from  an 
existing  memorial  which  refers  to  "  the  old 
square  pews  on  each  end  of  the  church 
and  between  them  the  new  straight  and 
narrow  slips,  like  a  piece  of  new  cloth  on 
an  old  garment."  The  change  from  a 
broad  to  a  long  arrangement  came  in  the 
course  of  time  in  this  meeting-house.  The 
old  plan  of  entering  from  the  side  was  dis- 
carded, and  the  seats  were  arranged  to 
face  the  pulpit  at  the  end.  The  curious 
feature  of  the  ultimate  arrangement  is  that 
the  end  chosen  for  the  entrance  is  that  fur- 
thest from  the  tower,  while  the  pulpit  plat- 
form itself  is  built  against  .the  tower  wall. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  state  with  cer- 
tainty when  the  practice  of  building  meet- 
ing-houses on  the  Hingham  plan  wholly 
ceased  in  New  England,  when  the  last 
place  of  worship  was  put  up  which  fol- 
lowed that  type  with  fidelity.  What  the 
possibilities  of  that  plan  were,  what  it 
might  have  developed  into,  what  length  of 
life  it  might  have  asserted  for  itself  on  its 
own  merits  if  other  more  attractive  models 
had  not  driven  it  from  the  field,  are  mat- 
ters for  curious  surmise.  The  apex  of  the 
roof  is  a  good  place  for  a  simple  belfry, 
but  not  for  a  heavy  spire.  If  the  spire  is 
something  which  must  be,  something  the 
necessity  for  which  is  impressed  upon  us 
by  our  traditions,  then  it  may  be  that  the 
tower  is  a  necessity  also.  I  wish,  however, 
that  our  ancestors  might  have  developed 
this  feature  by  building  their  tower  at  the 
middle  door  as  in  the  Flemish  town  halls. 
One  feature  in  the  old  plan  is  certainly 
objectionable,  and  that  is  the  double  row 
of  windows  on  the  pulpit  side.  It  would 
not  be  pleasant  to  sit  and  face  these  win- 
dows an  hour  and  a  half,  but  it  would  be 
as  easy  to  omit  them  from  the  side  as  to 
omit  them  from  the  end,  at  least  in  coun- 
try churches.  The  plan  of  entrances  at 
the  side  and  both  ends,  that  is  the  plan  of 
having  doors  to  serve  at  least  as  exits  upon 
three  sides,  is  a  desirable  feature  in  any 
auditorium  where  large  numbers  of  people 
gather.  Above  all,  the  arrangement  in  a 
virtually  rectangular  room  of  a  pulpit  on 
one  side  seems  to  have  strong  merits.  The 
seats  would  lend  themselves  to  disposition 
on  the  semi-circular  plan,  and  the  arrange- 
ment would  then  very  closely  conform  to 
that  plan  of  arrangement  which  is  adopted 
where  convenience  of  seeing  and  hearing 
is  confessedly  the  primary  consideration. 
I  fear  however  that  the  architect  who 
should  present  a  plan  of  such  a  "  reformed 
meeting-house  "  to  a  society  about  to  build, 
would  be  told  that  his  design  resembled 
altogether  too  much  a  hotel-de-ville  on  the 
outside  and  a  theatre  within,  and  that 
something  more  ecclesiastical  would  be 
indispensable.  It  is  true  such  a  plan  would 
have  very  little  kinship  with  any  plan  of 
church  building  which  is  now  generally 
popular,  but  it  would  not  fail  to  have 
something  in  common  with  that  form 
which  was  intimately  associated  with  early 
New  England  worship. 
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WHEN  Ichabod  Paddock  of  Cape 
Cod  introduced  the  whale  indus- 
try into  the  island  of  Nantucket, 
in  1690,  a  new  era  began,  not  only  in  New 
England,  but  in  the  other  English  Colonies 
of  America.  About  ten  years  after  this 
event  Cotton  Mather,  in  his  erudite  and 
bulky  Magnalia  Christi,  thus  speaks  of 
the  whale  fishery,  in  connection  with  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  New  England 
colonists  :  "  In  their  fishing,  from  the  catch- 
ing of  cod,  and  other  fish  of  less  dimen- 
sions, they  have  since  passed  to  the  catch- 
ing of  whales,  whose  oil  is  become  a  staple 
commodity  of  the  country ;  whales,  I  say, 
which  living  and  moving  islands,  do  now 
find  a  way  to  this  coast,  where,  notwith- 
standing the  desperate  hazards  run  by  the 
whale-catchers  in  their  thin  whale-boats, 
often  torn  to  pieces  by  the  strokes  of  these 
enraged  monsters,  yet  it  has  been  rarely 
known  that  any  of  them  have  miscarried." 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  before  this 
period  the  sources  of  candlelight  were  not 
obtained  from  the  whale.  Wax  candles 
were  a  luxury  possessed  by  the  wealthy, 
or  used  only  upon  state  occasions.  "  Dips," 
made  of  any  sort  of  grease  rescued  from 
the  pot-liquor,  fat  of  any  kind,  and,  per- 
haps, bayberry  tallow  —  each  came  in  for 
trial.  Tallow  was  scarce  in  those  early 
days,  as  cattle  and  sheep  were  not  raised 
to  any  extent,  if  at  all.  Whale  oil  and  tal- 
low candles  were  imported,  and  obviously 
were  not  in  general  employment.  Whales 
had  been  known  to  be  stranded  and  eaten 
by  the  Indians.  From  the  same  accidental 
source  the  New  Englanders  occasionally 
supplied  their  oil-cans,  as  we  notice  by  the 
early  laws  of  Plymouth  Colony,  and  in- 
stances of  the  same  sort,  one  given  by 
Captain  John  Smith  in  his  entertaining 
history  of  New  England. 

With  these  few  exceptions  the  early 
English  colonists,  especially  those  of  New 
England,  were  forced  to  look  to  other 
sources  for  their  means  of  illumination, 
and  these  were  the  immense  forests  of 
pine  which  covered  the  country.  Josselyn, 
in  his  Two  Voyages^  says,  in  regard  to  this, 
that  the  knots  of  the  fir-tree  and  "  fat-pine 


are  used  by  the  English  instead  of  candles, 
and  will  burn  a  long  time,  but  it  makes  the 
people  pale."  This  account  was  published 
in  1674.  We  know  that  thirty  years  pre- 
viously this  practice  was  in  vogue  in  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Newman,  a  distinguished  New  England 
clergyman  at  that  period,  the  founder  of 
the  town  of  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts,  is 
said  to  have  revised  his  Concordance  of 
the  Bible  by  the  aid  of  the  light  of  pine 
knots,  while  in  1680  "pine  sticks  of  can- 
dle-wood "  and  links  were  used  generally 
in  old  Newbury,  now  Newburyport,  Massa- 
chusetts. Such  was  the  case  with  the  old- 
est New  England  colony. 

Turning  to  the  colony  of  Providence 
Plantations,  we  find  a  like  procedure  pre- 
vailing there,  and  legislation  called  into 
requisition  for  the  protection  of  candle- 
wood.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  town 
of  Providence  were  large  tracts  of  pine 
forests,  from  which  the  inhabitants  drew 
their  supplies  of  fire-wood,  tar,  pitch,  tur- 
pentine, charcoal,  and  candlelight.  No  at- 
tention was  given  to  ship-building,  although 
the  people  had  the  materials  close  at  their 
doors.  This  forest  land  was  held  in  com- 
mon by  the  freemen  of  the  town,  and  hence 
it  was  important  to  them  that  each  freeman 
should  not  take  more  than  legally  belonged 
to  him.  But  in  1680  so  great  were  the 
quantities  of  tar  and  charcoal  made  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  feared  that  their 
stock  of  candlewood  would  be  diminished, 
and  so  demanded  legislative  interference. 
Accordingly  a  town-meeting  was  called, 
and  a  vote  passed  that,  as  the  town  had 
"long  experienced  the  great  benefit  that 
they  had  received  from  their  pitch-wood 
for  candlelight ;  and  also  considering  the 
great  inconvenience  which  they  may  be 
made  partakers  of  in  case  they  should  be 
deprived  thereof;  and  whereas  there  is  a 
bruit  abroad  that  some  person  or  persons 
are  determined  to  propagate  the  running 
of  tar  from  pitch- wood,  as  also  of  pitch- 
wood  to  make  coal :  the  Town  well  weigh- 
ing the  premises,  and  considering  the  great 
damage  which  will  accrue  in  case  such  a 
design  be  put  in  execution,  this  Town  do 
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therefore  see  cause  the  same  timely  to  pre- 
vent, and  do  hereby  declare  against  and 
forbid  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever, 
either  inhabitants  or  strangers,  of  making 
coal  of  any  pitch-wood,  or  from  any  pitch- 
wood  to  make  tar  within  the  limits,  verge 
or  liberty  of  this  Town  of  Providence  .  .  . 
except  it  be  to  the  quantity  of  ten  gallons 
for  his  one  [own]  proper  use,  and  he  being 
an  inhabitant  of  this  Town."  All  persons 
in  collusion  with  such  offenders  were  to  be 
heavily  fined.  The  informer  was  to  be  re- 
munerated with  half  the  seizure  made. 
There  not  being  any  newspapers  in  which 
to  publish  this  notice,  a  "  coppie  "  was  set 
up  in  some  public  place. 

As  late  as  June  24,  1 71 7,  the  proprietors 
of  the  town  of  East  Greenwich,  another  of 
the  old  towns  of  Rhode  Island  (settled  in 
1677),  passed  a  similar  order,  forbidding 
any  person  to  take  pitch-pine  knots  from 
his  land-grant  without  the  express  permis- 
sion of  the  authorities.  Thus  may  be  seen 
how  scarce  even  pitch-pine  for  candlelight 
was  becoming.  But  as  soon  after  the  whale 
industry  rose  in  Rhode  Island,  light  must 
have  been  more  abundant  throughout  the 
colony. 

In  regard  to  Newport,  which  was  one  of 
the  four  original  towns  forming  the  colony, 
and  afterwards  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
a  different  condition  of  affairs  obtained. 
There  was  public  spirit  in  Newport,  and 
there  was  wealth.  Between  the  years 
1745  and  1750  some  wealthy  Portuguese 
Jews  introduced  there  the  manufacture  of 
spermaceti  candles  by  a  secret  process.  In 
the  year  1769  the  town  had  as  many  as 
seventeen  of  these  establishments  in  full 
operation. 

From  the  spermaceti  candle  it  is  natural 
to  pass  to  the  whale,  from  which  came  the 
second  source  of  illumination.  Although 
the  charters  of  five  of  the  English  colonies, 
dating  from  1629  to  1732,  have  among 
their  provisions  references  to  the  right  of 
taking  whales,  it  is  clear  that  the  whale- 
fishery  was  not  established  in  New  Eng- 
land, where  it  was  carried  to  a  degree  never 
exceeded  by  any  other  country,  before 
1690.  In  those  early  days  whales  were 
either  found  cast  ashore,  or  taken  in  boats, 
which  put  off  from  the  shore.  Whales 
often  visited  the  bays  and  inlets,  and  thus 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  bold  fishermen,  as 
was  observed  above. 

The    first    historical    reference    to   the 


whale-fishery  is  found  in  the  colony  of  New 
Haven.  The  General  Court  of  Connecti- 
cut, on  May  25,  1647,  granted  to  one  Wil- 
liam Whiting  and  others,  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  whale-fishery  in  the  colony  for 
seven  years,  "  if  upon  trial  within  the  term 
of  two  years  they  shall  like  to  go  on."  But 
no  more  is  heard  of  the  subject,  as  this 
Mr.  Whiting  died  the  following  September, 
and  it  is  not  known  whether  the  remaining 
members  of  the  company  continued  the 
business. 

After  the  year  1715  the  whale-fishery 
became  one  of  the  great  industries  of  New 
England,  and  very  soon  afterward  Ameri- 
can whalers  had  the  monopoly  of  it.  From 
this  time  forward  all  the  colonists  were 
well  provided  with  materials  wherewith  to 
fill  their  lamps,  and  the  midnight  oil  began 
to  be  burnt  by  others  than  the  scholar. 

From  the  lighting  of  dwelling-houses 
and  shops  to  the  establishment  of  street- 
lamps,  the  transition  is  easy.  In  this  re- 
spect European  cities  were  no  better  off 
than  these  distant  English  colonies.  By  a 
law  of  William  and  Mary,  passed  in  1690, 
every  householder  who  resided  in  certain 
parishes,  or  in  the  city  of  Westminster, 
whose  house  adjoined  or  was  near  the 
street,  "  from  Michaelmas  unto  our  Lady's 
Day  yearly,  shall  every  night  set  or  hang 
out  candles  or  lights  in  lanthorns  on  the 
outside  of  the  house  next  the  street,  to 
enlighten  the  same  for  the  conveniency  of 
passengers,  from  time  to  time,  as  it  shall 
grow  dark,  until  twelve  of  the  clock  in  the 
night,  upon  the  pain  to  forfeit  the  sum  of 
two  shillings  for  every  default."  Arrange- 
ments might,  however,  be  made  with  two 
or  more  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  lamps  in  the  street  at  certain 
intervals. 

This  law  seems  to  have  prompted  simi- 
lar legislation  in  the  town  of  New  York,  in 
1697,  in  an  order  requiring  every  seventh 
house  to  hang  out  a  lamp  upon  a  pole. 
New  York  thus  antedates  all  other  Ameri- 
can towns  in  this  respect  by  nearly  sixty 
years. 

The  next  town  in  order  of  time,  and  the 
first  in  New  England,  is  Newport.  Here, 
however,  street-lamps  were  hung  out  of 
shop  windows  and  houses,  and  this  was 
due  to  private  enterprise.  In  1751  the 
town  petitioned  the  General  Assembly  of 
Rhode  Island  to  pass  a  law  for  the  protec- 
tion of  these  lamps,  as  wilful  and  malicious 
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persons  would  often  break  them.  After 
setting  forth  the  public  spirit  and  enter- 
prise of  the  inhabitants  of  Newport  in 
establishing,  "  at  their  own  cost  and  charge 
...  a  number  of  glass  lamps,  and  fixed 
them  to  the  outside  of  their  houses,  shops, 
etc.,  to  the  great  advantage  of  said  Town, 
in  lighting  the  streets  in  the  night  season," 
it  provided,  for  the  encouragement  of  a 
similar  public  spirit  in  others,  and  for  the 
punishment  of  "wilfully  and  maliciously 
breaking  one,"  a  penalty  of  twenty  lashes, 
or  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  pounds, 
old  tenor,  to  be  imposed  on  every  person 
convicted  of  this  misdemeanor.  But  "  evil- 
minded  persons  "  did  not  lessen  thereby, 
for  this  fine  was  from  time  to  time  in- 
creased. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  Newport,  the  town 
of  Providence,  though  not  having  a  single 
lamp  to  light  the  steps  of  the  belated  trav- 
eller, petitioned  and  obtained  the  following 
year  an  especial  act  of  the  same  kind.     It 


was  not  until  seventy  years  later,  however, 
that  Providence  aimed  at  the  dignity  of 
street-lamps.  This  is  but  one  curious  ex- 
ample of  the  paper  legislature  of  those 
days.  A  writer  has  remarked  in  this  con- 
nection, "  It  was  not  uncommon  to  meet 
persons  in  the  evening,  wending  their  way 
through  the  streets  over  the  narrow  side- 
walks, making  sure  their  steps  by  the  flick- 
ering light  of  hand-lanterns,"  —  a  perfect 
picture  of  all  European  cities  up  to  the 
eighteenth  century. 

In  1774  Boston  followed  the  example 
of  Newport,  but  it  was  not  till  1792  that 
the  municipal  authorities  of  the  town  took 
legislative  action  in  this  regard.  The 
eighteenth  century  opened  with  the  intro- 
duction of  gas.  Boston  was  the  first  New 
England  city  to  use  this,  in  1834.  After 
1840  the  other  New  England  towns  and 
cities  followed  the  example.  But  we  have 
here  passed  far  beyond  the  period  of  colo- 
nial history. 
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SINCE  Macaulay  and  Carlyle  it  has 
become  superfluous  for  any  one  to 
point  out  that  history  is  something 
more  than  a  record  of  public  events.  Of 
late  no  historian  has  thought  himself  in  any 
way  competent  to  treat  of  an  epoch  unless 
he  presented  not  only  public  transactions 
but  private  life.  Macaulay's  famous  third 
chapter  has  had  many  followers. 

The  connection  between  history  and 
biography  is  plain  enough,  and  thus  we 
have  some  such  books  as  Masson's  great 
Life  of  Milton,  which  is  not  only  a  life  of 
one  man,  but  a  history  of  the  time  as  well. 
Still,  the  life  of  an  extraordinary  man  does 
not  give  us  our  best  idea  of  the  every-day 
existence  of  any  period.  If  we  can  get  at 
an  absolutely  faithful  biography  of  some 
commonplace  man,  it  is  often  of  more 
value  in  exhibiting  the  life  of  the  people 
than  the  life  of  some  one  of  the  great 
leaders.  We  cannot  always  be  so  lucky. 
But  in  New  England  history  we  can,  and 
we  ought,  in  a  greater  measure  than  we 


do,  to  avail  ourselves  of  our  privileges  in 
this  direction.  New  England  in  its  earlier 
days  was  so  small  that  we  may  readily 
know  the  names  of  almost  every  man  in  it, 
—  say  in  Boston,  to  be  more  exact.  We 
may  know  who  were  the  qualified  voters 
in  Boston  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  we  may  know  a  great  deal  about  them. 
In  so  small  a  field  we  may  easily  trace  a 
man  around,  and  so,  though  we  cannot  ex- 
actly say  at  what  time  he  got  up  and  went 
to  bed,  we  can  at  least  gain  with  some 
accuracy  a  view  of  his  goings  and  comings, 
and  know  pretty  nearly  what  manner  of 
man  he  was.  This  intimate  personal  ac- 
quaintance is  more  useful  in  understanding 
the  life  of  the  time  than  anything  else. 
But  unfortunately,  it  is  to  be  attained  only 
by  those  who  are  willing  to  grub  around  in 
all  sorts  of  uninteresting  books  of  record 
and  collections  of  deeds  and  other  author- 
ities that  are  not  only  beyond  the  reach 
but  beyond  the  patience  of  the  general 
reader. 
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It  would  be  well  to  have  the  lives  of 
some  of  the  Boston  worthies  written  down 
and  preserved.  We  have  lives  of  John 
Winthrop,  doubtless,  and  of  Sir  Harry  Vane 
the  younger,  and  of  Roger  Williams ;  but 
let  us  also  have,  as  far  as  they  can  be  made 
out,  lives  of  the  other  men  important  in 
their  day,  but  not  such  figures  as  to  be  seen 
from  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  Here,  for  instance,  was  Major  Ed- 
ward Gibbons,  a  very  prominent  man  in 
many  ways  ;  here  was  Valentine  Hill,  who 
probably  had  more  real  estate  transactions 
than  any  other  man  in  the  colony ;  here 
was  Timothy  Hawkins,  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  ship-builders.  Lives  of  these  men 
would  be  of  infinite  value  to  us  in  forming 
a  judgment  of  our  Puritan  ancestors.  They 
were  average  men ;  and  the  average  men 
are  the  ones  we  want  to  get  at.  It  would 
be  very  well  if  some  one  who  knew  about 
such  things  would  give  us  biographies,  as 
far  as  they  can  be  made  out,  of  Robert 
Keayne,  Isaac  Allerton,  Thomas  Savage, 
Nehemiah  Bourne,  and  many  more  of  the 
substantial  men  of  the  Massachusetts  Col- 
ony. It  seems  as  though  the  thing  might 
be  done.  Here  is  an  attempt  to  do  it  for 
Edward  Bendall. 


Those  who  walk  nowadays  down  Wash- 
ington Street  past  the  old  State  House  will 
very  soon  find  themselves  in  Dock  Square, 
looking  up  at  Faneuil  Hall.  Beyond  Fan- 
euil  Hall  is  the  Market,  extending  on  for  a 
long  distance,  and  beyond  the  Market  are 
the  wharves,  on  the  edge  of  the  Harbor. 
In  1640,  ten  years  after  the  city  was 
founded,  one  had  a  different  view  from  the 
same  spot.  The  sea  came  close  up  to  the 
observer's  feet.  The  shore  stretched  away 
on  each  side,  on  the  left  following  the  line 
of  North  Street,  and  on  the  right  running 
on  by  what  is  now  Merchant's  Row.  Along 
by  the  seashore  stretched  a  good  highway, 
on  which  were  the  houses  of  several  worthy 
citizens  whom  time  has  not  made  famous, 
though  they  were  probably  very  excellent 
men  in  the u\  day.  To  the  left  hand  on 
North  Street  lived  a  shoemaker,  and  in 
front  of  his  house  was  a  stone  wharf,  or 
landing-place,  for  people  stepping  ashore. 
At  the  end  of  the  pier,  George  Burden, 
shoemaker  aforesaid,  had  placed  a  vessel 
to  hold  water,  wherein  he  moistened  his 
leather.     To  the  right  hand  was  the  house 


of  Richard  Nash,  butcher,  who,  having  no 
fit  slaughtering-yard,  used  the  street  as  a 
place  wherein  to  slay  his  beasts,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  passers.  This  is  a 
matter  to  which  the  town  should  turn  its 
attention.  Farther  on  was  the  house  of 
Edward  Bendall,  owner  of  the  town  dock. 
And  here  let  us  pause  for  a  time,  to  in- 
quire about  the  inmates. 

Edward  Bendall,  born  we  cannot  say 
when  nor  where,  was  one  of  the  well- 
known  men  of  Boston  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  He  turned  his  hand  to 
the  sea,  and  being  one  of  uncommon  en- 
terprise and  perseverance,  he  made  in 
various  ways  a  good  income  from  it.  When 
John  Winthrop  came  to  America  with  the 
fleet  of  four  ships,  Edward  Bendall,  we 
may  suppose,  was  in  one  or  another  of 
those  ships.  They  landed  at  Salem,  glad 
to  get  through  with  their  nine  weeks'  voy- 
age, and  cast  their  eyes  about  them.  At 
Salem  was  Mr.  John  Endicott,  Governor 
before  Winthrop's  arrival,  and  a  good  com- 
pany as  well.  But  the  new  colonists  did 
not  settle  at  Salem.  They  got  on  board 
their  ships  once  more  and  made  sail  for 
Boston  harbor,  and  then  landed  again. 
Some  sat  down  at  Charlestown,  some  at 
Boston.  Another  party  settled  at  Roxbury, 
and  before  this,  even,  had  the  company 
from  Dorchester,  England,  sat  down  at 
Watertown,  whence  they  now  moved  over 
to  the  Dorchester  of  to-day.  Every  man 
began  to  look  about  him  for  a  living. 
"  Carpenters,  joiners,  bricklayers,  sawers, 
and  thatchers"  were  the  first  to  find  em- 
ployment (at  2s.  a  day  according  to  the 
ruling  of  the  General  Court),  as  men 
needed  help  in  setting  up  their  houses. 
Some  men  took  to  planting  and  others  to 
fishing.  Among  these  Edward  Bendall 
worked  with  the  rest,  although  he  left  no 
record.  Probably  he  fished  with  the  others 
through  the  winter  of  1630,  when  there 
was  nothing  for  the  people  to  eat  but 
fish,  and  so  gained  the  familiarity  with 
the  harbor  that  determined  his  course  in 
life. 

In  looking  over  diaries,  histories,  court 
records,  one  thing  and  another,  in  search 
of  glimpses  into  the  life  of  Edward  Bendall, 
we  come  across  the  following  in  some 
notes,  made  by  Mr.  William  Pynchon,  one 
of  the  assistants,  who  was  then  acting  as 
clerk  of  the  colony  :  — 
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"  Paid  out  of  the  Common  Treasury  Oct.  9,  1632  : 

paid  Edward  Bendall  for  lighterage       £   D.    s. 

of  ordinance " o  15     o 

and  again, 

"  paid  to  Edward  Bendall  for  lighter- 
age of  ordinance  and  280  bullets 
out  of  the  Griffen,  being  4  tides  "   .     2     60 

This  was  two  years  after  the  settlement. 
Apparently  Edward  Bendall  had  settled 
down  to  his  trade.  We  shall  find  him  al- 
ways connected  with  the  sea  in  one  way 
or  another  —  a  man  living  much  in  boats 
and  ships. 

Here  are  more  extracts,  this  time  from 
the  Records  of  the  General  Court,  under 
date  March  3,  1636,  —  four  years  later. 

"  Ordered  that  there  shall  be  XX/.  gyven  Edward 
Bendall  out  of  the  treasury  towards  the  loss  of  his 
lighterman." 

And  about  six  months  afterward, 

"Whereas  Edward  Bendal  had  20/.  yielded 
toward  the  loss  of  the  lighter,  and  that  the  lighter 
was  recovered,  the  court  allowed  him  12/.  of  the 
20/.  wch  hee  should  have  had  if  it  had  not  been 
lost  towards  his  charge  and  hindrance." 

There  was  so  much  trade  in  Boston  at 
this  time  that  the  business  of  lighterman 
should  have  been  large  enough  for  a  man 
to  support  himself  by  it  alone.  The  ships 
could  many  of  them  make  fast  to  some 
wharf  to  unload.  But  there  must  have 
been  some  which  had  to  be  lightened  of 
their  cargo  by  boats  from  the  shore,  and 
these  sought  the  assistance  of  Edward 
Bendall  and  paid  him  for  his  work. 

The  next  year  Goodman  Bendall,  look- 
ing about  hirn,  bethought  him  of  the  ferry 
over  to  Charlestown,  and  therefore  this 
agreement  was  made  with  the  town  au- 
thorities : 

"  It  is  agreed,"  says  the  town  record,  "  that 
Edward  Bendall  shall  keepe  a  sufficient  ferry  boat 
to  carry  to  Noddles  Island  [East  Boston]  and  to 
the  shipps  ryding  before  the  towne,  taking  for  a 
single  person  \\d.,  and  for  twoe  3d.,  and  if  there  be 
more  \d.  a  peece." 

So  we  see  that  the  man's  worldly  con- 
cerns  are  in  a  way  to  support  him  com- 
fortably ;  what  shall  we  find  about  his 
family  and  his  private  life?  There  are 
notes  here  and  there  by  which  we  may 
make  out  his  figure  among  the  towns- 
people with  some  distinctness. 

First  he  was  a  church  member.  In  the 
original  list  of  the  members  of  the  church 


of  Boston,  his  name  may  be  found  and 
also  those  of  "Jane  Scarlett  widdowe  ye 
mother  of  our  brother  Edward  Bendall " 
and  of  Robert  Tumor  "  our  brother  Ed- 
ward Bendall's  man-servant."  We  must 
note  here  also  that  some  years  afterward 
Bendall,  with  many  other  of  the  members 
of  the  Boston  church,  was  led  away  by  the 
horrid  and  anti-Christian  persuasions  of 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  so  that  he,  as  were  many 
others,  was  deprived  of  his  rights  as  a 
citizen  until  such  time  as  the  rulers  of  the 
colony  thought  that  danger  from  anti- 
nomianism  had  largely  passed  away.  It 
might  also  be  remarked  that  for  some  of- 
fence, we  know  not  just  what,  Edward 
Bendall  was  fined  405.  to  the  company 
with  other  punishment  which  he  received 
meekly  and  was  discharged.  Then  he 
became  in  1634  one  of  the  freemen  of  the 
colony,  to  whom  under  the  charter  the 
power  of  electing  Governor  and  Assistants 
was  given,  as  well  as  of  deliberating  on 
other  subjects.  We  find  also  that  he  was 
married  (his  wife's  name  was  Anne),  and 
in  1636  had  a  son  whom  he  named  Free- 
grace  Bendall.  So  much  for  his  family 
affairs. 

In  the  Boston  of  that  day  the  public 
business  was  done,  generally  without  pay, 
by  the  various  and  more  prominent  citi- 
zens. Some  were  called  to  serve  their 
fellow  countrymen  as  Governors,  some  as 
Assistants,  some  as  Deputies  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  some  as  Captains.  Among 
these  more  prominent  men  we  do  not  find 
Edward  Bendall's  name.  But  he  did  not 
shirk  any  work  that  came  to  him.  On  the 
2 1  st  of  March,  1636,  the  town  ordered 
that  "  all  fences  belonging  to  the  cornfield 
shall  be  made  sufficient,  and  they  shall  be 
overseen  and  looked  to."  So,  among  others, 
Edward  Bendall  was  chosen  to  oversee  the 
fences  of  the  town.  He  and  John  Button 
were  to  oversee  the  fences  in  the  millfield. 
This  was  the  present  North  End.  On 
Copp's  Hill  stood  the  windmill  of  the  town 
at  that  time.  The  year  afterward  Edward 
Bendall  was  chosen  constable  with  Ralph 
Hudson. 

His  wife  Anne  died  on  Christmas  Day, 
1637.  Although  this  must  have  been  a 
hard  blow  to  the  good  man,  he  bore  up 
under  it  and  married  again  in  due  time. 
His  worldly  affairs  were  going  on  excel- 
lently. At  about  this  time  he  built  him  a 
new  storehouse  down  by  the  Town  Cove. 
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And  now  also  he  purchased  the  dock  or 
wharf  at  the  end  of  the  Cove,  which  is  now 
called  Bendall's  Dock.  Here  too  comes 
what  must  have  been  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  his  lifetime,  —  the  raising  of  the 
good  ship  Mary  Rose  which  was  blown  up 
by  gunpowder  as  she  was  riding  at  anchor 
before  the  town. 

Of  this  wonderful  accident  let  us  tran- 
scribe the  whole  account  from  the  Journal 
of  Governor  John  Winthrop. 

"  Mo.  5,  27.]  Being  the  second  day  of  the 
week,  the  Mary  Rose,  a  ship  of  Bristol,  of  about 
200  tons,  her  master  one  Captain  Davis,  lying 
before  Charlton,  was  blown  in  pieces  with  her  own 
powder,  being  21  barrels;  wherein  the  judgment 
of  God  appeared,  for  the  master  and  company 
were  many  of  them  profane  scoffers  at  us,  and  at 
the  ordinances  of  religion  here;  so  as,  our  churches 
keeping  a  fast  for  our  native  country,  etc.,  they 
kept  aboard  at  their  common  service,  when  all  the 
rest  of  the  masters  came  to  our  assemblies;  like- 
wise the  Lord's  day  following;  and  a  friend  of  his 
going  aboard  next  day  and  asking  him,  why  he 
came  not  on  shore  to  our  meetings,  his  answer 
was,  that  he  had  a  family  of  his  own,  etc.,  and 
they  had  as  good  service  aboard  as  we  had  on 
shore.  Within  two  hours  after  this  (being  about 
dinner  time)  the  powder  took  fire  (no  man  knows 
how)  and  blew  all  up,  viz.,  the  captain  and  nine 
or  ten  of  his  men,  and  some  four  or  five  strangers. 
There  was  a  special  providence  that  there  were 
no  more,  for  many  principal  men  were  going 
aboard  at  that  time,  and  some  were  in  a  boat  near 
the  ship,  and  others  were  diverted  by  a  sudden 
shower  of  rain,  and  others  by  other  occasions. 
There  was  one  man  saved,  being  carried  up  in  the 
scuttle,  and  so  let  fall  in  the  same  into  the  water, 
and  being  taken  up  by  the  ferry  boat,  near  dead, 
he  came  to  himself  the  next  morning,  but  could 
not  tell  anything  of  the  blowing  up  of  the  ship,  or 
how  he  came  there.  The  rest  of  the  dead  bodies 
were  after  found,  much  bruised  and  broken.  Some 
goods  were  saved,  but  the  whole  loss  was  estimated 
at  ^2000.  A  20s.  piece  was  found  Sticking  in  a 
chip,  for  there  was  above  ^300  in  money  in  her, 
and  15  tons  of  lead,  and  10  pieces  of  ordnance, 
which  a  year  after  were  taken  up  and  the  hull  of 
the  ship  drawn  ashore." 

This  was  certainly  an  unusual  and  ex- 
citing event.  We  need  not  be  surprised 
that  the  Puritans  considered  it  a  special 
providence,  —  a  species  of  retribution  for 
the  past  sins  and  offences  of  divers  sea- 
faring men  and  a  warning  to  many  who 
were  still  to  come.  There  is  much  com- 
ment thereon  in  the  old  journals  and  annals, 
and  much  speculation ;  as  a  specimen  of 
which  take  this  letter  to  John  Winthrop 
from  John  Endicott  in  Salem,  —  the  same 
John  Endicott  who  cut  the  cross  out  of  the 
English  flag  one  day  as  the  militia  carried 
it  through  the  street. 


"  Dearest  Sir,  —  Hearing  of  the  remarkable 
stroak  of  God's  hand  uppon  the  shippe  and  shippe's 
companie  of  Bristol,  as  also  of  some  Atheisticall 
passages  and  hellish  profanations  of  the  Sabbaths 
and  deridings  of  the  people  and  ways  of  God,  I 
thought  good  to  desire  a  word  or  two  of  you  of  the 
truth  of  what  you  have  heard.  Such  an  extraor- 
dinary judgement  would  be  searched  into,  what 
God's  meaning  is  in  it,  both  in  respect  of  those 
whom  it  concerns  more  especially  in  England,  as 
also  in  regard  of  ourselves.  God  will  be  honoured 
in  all  dealings.  We  have  heard  of  several  ungodly 
carriadges  in  that  shippe,  as  ffirst  in  their  way  over- 
bound  they  would  constantlie  jeere  at  the  holie 
brethren  of  New  England,  and  some  of  the  mar- 
riners  would  in  a  scoff  ask  when  they  should  come 
to  the  holie  Land?  2.  After  they  lay  in  the  har- 
bor Mr.  Norrice  sent  to  the  shippe  one  of  our 
brethren  uppon  business,  and  hee  heard  them  say, 
This  is  one  of  the  holie  brethren,  mochinglie  and 
disdainfullie.  3.  That  when  some  have  been  with 
them  aboard  to  buy  necessaries,  the  shippe  men 
would  usually  say  to  some  of  them  that  they  could 
not  want  any  thinge,  they  were  full  of  the  Spiritt. 
4.  That  the  last  Lord's  Day,  or  the  Lord's  Day 
before,  there  were  many  drinkings  aboard  with 
singings  and  musicke  in  tymes  of  publicke  exer- 
cise. 5.  That  the  last  ffast  the  master  or  captain 
of  the  shippe,  with  most  of  the  companie  would 
not  goe  to  the  meetings,  but  read  the  book  of 
common  prayer  so  often  over  that  one  of  the  com- 
panie said  he  had  worn  that  thread  bare,  with 
many  such  passages.  Now  if  these  or  the  like  be 
true,  as  I  am  persuaded  some  of  them  are,  I  think 
the  truth  hereof  would  be  made  knowen,  by  some 
faithfull  hand  in  Bristoll  or  elsewhere,  ffor  it  is  a 
very  remarkable  and  unusuall  stroake.  Pardon  I 
pray  you  my  boldness  heerin.  You  shall  com- 
mand mee  in  any  service  I  can  doe.  I  write  the 
latter  because  I  have  some  relation  that  way,  and 
shall  therefore  be  glad  to  be  thoroughly  informed 
of  these  things.  This  being  all  at  present,  I  leave 
you  with  the  Lord,  desiring  myne  and  my  wife's 
hearty  love  and  service  to  be  remembered  to  your- 
self and  your  yoakfellow,  and  rest. 
Yours  ever  assured, 

Jo.  Endicott. 

Salem  the  28th  of  the  5th  month,  1640." 

Thomas  Lechford,  the  Boston  lawyer? 
as  well,  considers  the  case,  but  not  so 
much  as  a  special  providence,  being  by  no 
means  a  friend  to  the  Puritans  and  their 
ways,  as  in  the  light  of  a  most  doleful  acci- 
dent. He  notes  in  his  diary  the  fact  of 
the  explosion,  and  the  death  of  one  James 
Smith.  And  later  he  writes  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  wherein  he  says  : 

"  And  now,  Worthy  Sir,  what  news  can  I  write 
you  from  us,  but  such  as  is  heavy  and  sad  in  every 
respect?  Yesterday  being  the  27th  of  July,  a  tall 
ship  riding  at  anchor  before  Charlestowne,  that 
brought  hither  provisions  from  Bristoll,  called  the 
Mary  Rose,  was  (most  part)  blown  up  with  gun- 
powder which  she  had  in  her  for  her  defence,  (and 
the  rest  sunke  downe  immediately,)  through  some 
careless  rummaging  with  candle  light  in  the  hold  1 
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wherein  died  a  brave  mariner  Captain  Davis,  with 
ten  others,  seamen,  and  two  or  three  of  the  coun- 
try being  on  boarde.  Fourteen  others  of  the  ship's 
company  being  on  shore,  through  the  mercy  of  God 
escaped :  I  never  heard  such  a  fearful  blow :  it 
shook  the  house  wherein  I  was  being  a  mile  off, 
as  an  earthquake.  A  sad  and  doleful  accident, 
and  much  laid  to  heart  by  me.  This  was  at  one  a 
clocke  in  the  afternoone.  God  of  his  mercy  grant 
that  we  the  living  may  lay  it  to  heart  and  repent 
indeed,  lest  we  likewise  perish." 

Another  to  take  serious  thought  of  this 
miserable  event  is  Captain  Edward  John- 
son, off  at  Woburn,  where,  considering  the 
Wonder  Working  Providence  of  Sion's  Sav- 
iour in  New  England,  he  attends  not  merely 
to  the  planting  of  the  country  and  the 
gathering  of  the  churches  therein,  but  also 
takes  note  of  all  special  providences  made 
manifest  throughout  the  colony.  The  brave 
captain  thought  much  of  this  particular 
matter,  and  put  it  down  some  twelve  years 
later  in  his  book,  as  showing  how  the  rod 
of  God  was  toward  the  New  Englanders 
manifested  in  their  maritime  affairs,  at  which 
place  too  he  set  forth  his  thoughts  in  some 
obscure  and  rugged  verse,  of  which,  reader, 
let  this  serve  as  an  example  : 

"  Instead  of  home  oppression,  they  shall  now 
Thy  saints  abroad  relieve,  by  sea  them  send; 

No  riot  shall  our  Merchantmen  allow, 

Time  in  exchange  walks,  not  in  taverns  spend; 

Godly  grief  and  good  purpose  comes  from  thee, 

Lord  Christ  command,  and  then  to  work  go  we." 

And  in  the  margin,  to  show  the  application, 
he  makes  note  of  the  Mary  Rose. 

The  business  had  certain  other  conse- 
quences more  mercantile  than  otherwise, 
of  which  hints  may  be  gained  by  such  as 
pore  over  old  books  of  records,  notes,  and 
so  on.  To  follow  one  proceeding,  for  in- 
stance, —  here  is  a  transcript  of  an  old 
deposition  which  in  some  way  got  pasted 
into  the  books  containing  the  deeds  of  the 
county  of  .Suffolk.  I  have  seen  also  the 
original  draft  of  it  as  it  appears  in  the  rather 
crabbed  handwriting  of  Lechford,  the  law- 
yer, with  whom  John  Oliver  consulted  in 
the  matter,  who  set  it  down  with  others  of 
its  kind  in  his  notebook.  A  man  feels  that 
he  is  getting  very  near  the  time  indeed  in 
studying  over  that  curious  handwriting,  the 
rather  faded  ink,  the  yellow  paper  all  worn 
and  ragged  at  the  edge,  and  the  broken 
leather  binding  of  the  lawyer's  notebook. 
Here  is  the  deposition,  word  for  word,  as 
Mr.  John  Oliver  dictated  it  to  Mr.  Lech- 
ford two  hundred  and  forty-nine  years  ago 
and  more  : 


"  Jo.  Oliver  late  of  the  Cittye  of  Brestall  Merc, 
and  now  living  in  Newberye  in  New  England  aged 
27  years  sworne  saith  up  his  oath  yt  he  received  a 
letter  from  Edward  Benett,  the  purser  of  the  Marye 
Rose  wherein  he  desired  the  said  Jo.  Oliver  to  come 
and  receive  a  packe  consigned  to  him  by  Mr.  Si- 
mon Lewis  of  Bristall  whereupon  this  deponent 
sayth  that  he  went  to  Boston  the  next  day  and 
went  aboard  the  Marye  Rose  with  a  Bigg  boat  and 
desired  the  packe  of  the  said  Edward  Benett  but 
he  answered  that  he  could  not  come  at  it  at  pres- 
ent desiring  he  would  come  on  the  morrow  be- 
fore lecture,  at  wch  time  he  saith  he  went  aboard 
with  one  Thos.  Millard's  Shalopp  earnestly  desir- 
inge  to  have  the  said  packe,  to  wch  the  Shipmen 
made  answer  they  would  not  deliver  it  because 
Mr.  Benett  was  not  aboard. 

"  Donat.  17th  Sept.  1640,  Coram  me,  Simon 
Broadstreet." 

And  here  is  another  to  the  same  pur- 
port : 

"Thos.  Millard  of  Cape  Anne  in  New  England 
fisherman  aged  about  40  years  sworne  sayth  upon 
his  oath  yt  before  the  Shipp  Mary  Rose  was  blowen 
upp  he  was  entreated  by  Mr.  Jo.  Oliver  of  New- 
berrye  in  New  England  to  goe  wth  a  shallop  wth 
ye  said  Jo.  Oliver  to  the  same  shipp  and  then  de- 
manded and  was  very  earnest  for  a  packe  of  goods 
sent  him  in  said  Shipp  to  be  delivered  unto  him 
but  some  of  the  Ship's  Company  answered  they 
would  not  deliver  the  said  packett  of  goods  unto 
him  at  that  time  because  Mr.  Benett :  was  not  then 
aboard." 

And  further  in  regard  to  this  pack  of 
goods  so  earnestly  demanded  is  this  also  : 

"  Edward  Bendall  of  Boston  in  New  England 
aged  about  (  )  years  sworne  sayth  upon  his  oath 
that  upon  the  very  day  the  Ship  Mary  Rose  was 
blowne  up  in  Charrles  River  this  deponent  in  be- 
half of  Mr.  John  Olliver  of  Newberry  in  New 
England  was  ging  aboarde  the  said  shipp  in  the 
morning  before  the  same  was  blown  up  to  demand 
and  take  order  to  fetch  away  a  certaine  pack  of 
goods  sent  in  the  said  ship  to  the  said  John  Oliver 
and  by  the  way  this  deponent  met  with  Mr.  Danett 
one  of  the  merchants  of  the  said  shippe  coming 
ashor  and  told  him  this  deponent's  errand,  where- 
upon Mr.  Danett  sayd  that  if  he  had  knowne  this 
deponent  was  to  have  received  it  he  should  have 
had  it  before  that  tyme  and  therefore  at  this  time 
bad  this  deponent  trouble  himself  no  further  about 
it  the  said  Mr.  Danett  promising  that  he  would  at 
high  water  or  the  next  tyde  send  the  said  packe 
ashore  to  this  deponent  in  the  long  boate  of  the 
said  ship."     • 

From  the  same  authority  we  may  learn 
that  there  was  on  board  at  the  same  time 
that  the  ship  blew  up  one  Thomas  James 
or  Jones  (for  in  both  ways  is  his  name 
spelled),  a  tailor,  who  had  then  certain 
yards  of  kersey  and  of  baize  belonging  to 
one  John  Rogers  of  Agaminticus,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  two  depositions  in  the  Lechford 
manuscript  book.     He  was  probably  the 
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man  carried  up  in  the  scuttle  and  so  let 
fall  into  the  water. 

Of  this  explosion  no  more  now  ;  but 
take  notice  of  the  result,  which  was  curious 
and  very  diverting.  We  may  read  in  the 
records  of  the  General  Court : 

"  About  the  rack  :  Edward  Bend  all  having  order 
to  cleare  the  ryver  of  it  and  if  he  cleare  the  harbor, 
hee  is  to  have  all  wch  he  can  get  up;  if  not  he  is 
to  have  the  one  halfe  and  the  country  is  to  have 
the  other  halfe.  For  the  clearing  of  the  harbor  he 
hath  liberty  till  the  first  of  the  8th  M,  1642;  and 
he  is  to  give  account  to  the  treasurer,  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  leave  the  full  haulfe,  or  give  good 
security." 

And  again  : 

"  Edward  Bendall  hath  liberty  to  make  use  of 
any  of  the  cables,  and  other  things  belonging  to 
the  worke,  as  he  needeth,  allowing  hurt  of  them." 

But  it  is  not  by  the  cables  alone  that  the 
Mary  Rose  is  relieved  of  her  cargo,  ord- 
nance, and  lead.  Edward  Bendall  devises 
two  great  diving  bells,  being  "  two  great 
tubs,  bigger  than  a  butt,  very  tight,  and 
open  at  one  end,  upon  which  were  hanged 
so  many  weights  as  would  sink  it  to  the 
ground  (600  wt.)."  By  which  crafty  scheme 
a  good  diver  may  go  down  and  make  fast 
the  said  "  cables  and  other  things  "  to  the 
ordnance,  and  put  the  ballast  and  the  lead 
into  a  net  or  tub  so  that  they  may  be 
easily  drawn  up  into  the  great  lighter 
which  is  at  hand. 

As  the  great  guns  come  to  the  surface, 
drawn  up  by  the  cables,  there  is  much 
curiosity  among  the  lightermen,  for  it  is 
known  all  abroad  that  there  is  thirty 
pounds  put  down  the  muzzle  of  one  of 
these  very  guns.  So  the  guns  being  all 
brought  up,  they  are  searched,  and  certain 
men  pull  forth  from  the  muzzle  of  one  of 
them  a  wad  of  rope-yarn,  which  they 
handle  and  find  very  heavy.  So  they  be- 
gin to  undo  it,  but  finding  nothing  as  they 
go  on,  and  the  thing  being  very  foul  and 
wet  (what  with  being  in  the  water  for  two 
years  or  more),  they  fling  it  aside  and  do 
no  more  with  it.  But  it  is  this  very  rope- 
yarn  that  holds  the  gold  pieces,  as  it  hap- 
pens, for  Edward  Bendall  coming  down  a 
week  or  so  after  to  try  the  guns  thus 
brought  out  of  the  sea,  they  ram  in  the 
rope-yarn  as  a  wad,  and  shoot  off  the  old* 
gun  across  the  channel.  Whereupon  part 
of  the  rope  falls  short,  but  the  rest  falls  in 
mid- channel.  So  the  next  day,  those 
walking    at   low   water   on   this    side    the 


channel  pick  up  gold  and  silver  from  the 
sand.  Now  "  this  was  in  a  place  where 
people  passed  daily,  and  never  found  any- 
thing there  before  that  time."  So  Bendall 
asks  courteously  for  the  money,  but  the 
people  will  not  give  it  up.  "  Whereupon," 
says  Winthrop,  "  he  brought  his  action, 
and  the  money  was  adjudged  to  him. 
About  15/."  Perhaps  the  rest  is  still  in 
mid-channel. 

So  the  Mary  Rose  is  brought  well  ashore, 
and  Edward  Bendall  is  by  so  much  the 
richer,  for  he  gets  the  whole  of  the  wreck, 
having  finished  the  work  within  the  year. 
Yet  he  is  not  so  entirely  successful  as  he 
would  like,  for  on  asking  the  General  Court 
for  a  patent  for  his  diving  bell,  it  is  refused 
him ;  on  what  ground  one  can  hardly  say. 

After  this  episode  the  life  of  Edward 
Bendall  goes  back  to  its  old  tenor.  His 
wife  Mary  has  already  borne  him  two  chil- 
dren, Reform,  and  Hopedfor,  and  in  this 
year  (1642),  there  is  born  another,  More- 
mercy.  The  ferry,  I  suppose,  runs  to 
Noddle's  Island  much  as  usual ;  and  so 
the  lighterage.  On  the  7th  of  Sept.,  1643, 
"  it  was  ordered  by  the  court  that  Edward 
Bendall  should  fetch  away  the  ordnance, 
ammunition,  lead,  and  other  utinsals  from 
the  Castle  Island,  and  deliver  what  is 
granted  to  Charleston,  and  the  rest  to 
Boston,  and  be  paid  by  the  Surveyor." 

And  by  other  entries  we  see  that  the 
goodman's  life  is  going  on  prosperously. 
He  attends  to  business,  serves  the  town  or 
the  colony  in  one  capacity  or  another,  and 
fills  up  his  life  in  various  ways,  of  which 
hints,  though  little  more,  may  be  found  in 
the  old  books. 

Of  his  sons,  Freegrace  is  now  a  boy  of 
fourteen  and  may  be  already  taking  his 
way  up  the  street  to  visit  Mary  Sisle,  the 
daughter  of  the  Chirugian  and  barber  who 
has  his  house  near  Capt.  Keayne.  For 
the  rest,  as  we  said,  there  is  little  to  be 
made  out  of  the  notices.  There  is  busi- 
ness in  regard  to  the  ship  Planter  with 
William  Aspinwall.  There  is  business  about 
the  dock,  about  Deer  Island,  about  his  four 
hundred  acres  near  Taunton  Path.  There 
is  indeed  an  immense  amount  of  business 
done,  could  we  but  understand  it,  which 
we  can't,  down  I  have  no  doubt  to  the  old 
man's  death  in  1682  or  thereabouts,  says 
Savage.  His  son  Freegrace,  with  his  wife 
Mary,  twenty-seven  years  old,  were  lost  at 
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sea,  and  left  their  children  for  the  town  to 
take  care  of,  "  5  of  which  "  were  "  soe  small 
not  able  to  shift  for  them  selves."  The 
name  of  Edward  Bendall  is  not  found  in 
the  Records  after  1660.  Where  he  lived  at 
that  time  I  know  not.  His  house  on  the 
Cove  was  let  to  one  Stebbins,  and  in  1653 
was  seized  for  a  debt  to  Stephen  Lynde  of 
London.  It  is  not  known  exactly  when  Ed- 
ward Bendall  died,  nor  where  he  was  buried. 


From  the  Town  Record  we  extract 
this,  — 

"  The  land  upon  which  ye  house  doth  stand  was 
a  guift  of  the  Towne  to  Freegrace  Bendall,  in  con- 
sideration of  several  good  services  done  to  the 
Towne  by  the  sd  Bendall's  father." 

This  is  the  only  epitaph  that  can  be 
found  for  Edward  Bendall,  and  perhaps  it 
is  as  good  a  one  as  a  man  could  wish. 
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THE    ESCAPE   OF    WILLIAM    AND    ELLEN    CRAFT. 


By  Nina  Mooi'e   Tiffany. 


PERHAPS  in  all  Macon  there  were  no 
slaves  less  hardly  used  than  William 
and  Ellen  Craft.  And,  as  a  little 
prosperity  rightly  brings  with  it  the  wish 
for  a  continuance  of  welfare,  none  were 
more  eager  to  gain  their  freedom. 

Ellen  was  ladies'  maid  in  the  family 
of  her  master,  and  a  household  favorite. 
WThile  other  girls  of  her  degree  were  herded 
in  the  crowded  negro  quarters,  she  had  a 
little  room  in  a  neat  cottage  where  she 
could  sew  or  rest ;  and  she  had  made,  of 
her  one  room,  a  sort  of  home  for  William 
ana  herself.  William  was  a  skilled  work- 
man, employed  in  the  shop  of  a  cabinet- 
maker. Two  hundred  dollars  of  his  earnings 
went  yearly  to  his  master ;  the  rest  he  was 
allowed  to  keep  ;  and  as  his  spare  hours 
also  were  his  own,  the  lot  which  he  and 
Ellen  shared  together  as  husband  and  wife 
was  happier  far  than  that  of  most  Macon 
house-servants  or  plantation  hands. 

Present  good  fortune,  however,  could 
neither  blot  out  the  memory  of  the  past 
nor  blind  them  to  the  chances  of  the  future. 
Ellen  had  been  taken  from  her  mother 
when  quite  a  child,  to  be  sold  into  another 
part  of  the  country.  William  had  seen  his 
father  and  mother  parted  by  different  buy- 
ers, and  his  brother  and  sister  placed  upon 
the  auction-block.  The  slave  life  was  one 
of  uncertainty  from  day  to  day.  William 
might  at  any  time  come  back  from  work  to 


find  Ellen  gone,  or  Ellen  look  in  vain  for 
William's  return.  Indeed,  they  had  waited 
long  before  entering  upon  marriage,  feeling 
that  freedom  should  come  first;  and  now 
that  they  were  finally  united  as  firmly  and 
legally  as  slaves  could  be,  but  in  bonds  for 
which  the  slave-code  had  no  respect,  their 
determination  to  escape  became  stronger 
than  ever. 

At  last,  one  December  night,  in  the  year 
1848,  William  broached  a  daring  plan. 
Ellen  was  nearly  white.  William  asked  her 
if  she  could  disguise  herself  as  a  Southern 
gentleman,  and,  taking  him  with  her  as  her 
servant,  travel  across  Georgia,  past  the 
Carolinas,  through  Virginia  to  Washington 
and  Baltimore,  and  thence  to  Philadelphia 
or  farther  north.  Ellen  shrank  from  the 
idea  with  dismay.  She  was  unused  to 
travelling.  The  distance  was  more  than  a 
thousand  miles.  At  every  stage  of  the 
journey  she  would  meet  men  who  made  it 
their  business  to  stop  runaways  and  send 
them  back  to  their  masters.  But  as  she 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining  free- 
dom, courage  came.  She  told  William 
that  if  he  would  get  the  disguise,  she  would 
try  to  carry  out  his  plan.  So,  during  the 
next  four  days,  William  bought,  bit  by  bit, 
and  at  widely  separated  shops,  for  fear  of 
exciting  comment,  the  various  parts  of  a 
man's  attire.  These  he  carried,  piece  by 
piece,    on    successive    nights,    to    Ellen's 
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room.  She  locked  them  in  a  chest  of 
drawers  which  William  had  made  for  her 
in  his  leisure  hours,  and  kept  them  until 
all  had  been  procured.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  night  everything  was  ready  for  de- 
parture. Christmas  was  at  hand,  —  a  sea- 
son when  masters  and  mistresses  often 
granted  holidays  to  their  servants,  and 
both  William  and  Ellen  had  been  given 
leave  of  absence  for  a  few  days  ;  so  they 
were  not  afraid  of  immediate  pursuit.  If 
they  could  get  away  from  Macon  without 
detection,  they  could  not  be  overtaken 
within  the  slave  states. 

Ellen  dressed  in  her  new  costume.  Her 
husband  cut  her  hair,  which  waved,  but 
did  not  curl ;  bound  her  right  arm  in  a 
sling,  that  she  need  not  show  her  igno- 
rance of  the  art  of  writing,  when  asked  to 
register  her  name ;  tied  a  bandage  about 
her  chin  and  over  her  head,  to  conceal  the 
smoothness  of  her  cheeks  ;  and  fetched  a 
pair  of  green  goggles,  to  hide  her  fright- 
ened eyes.  Altogether,  when  he  had  set 
a  silk  hat  upon  her  head,  she  looked  like 
what  they  intended  people  to  suppose  her 
to  be,  —  a  very  ill  but  very  respectable 
young  Southern  planter,  bound  for  the 
North  for  change  of  air. 

It  was  morning,  but  still  dark,  when  in 
silence  and  in  tears  this  slender,  trembling 
figure  stepped  out  of  the  cottage  door. 
William  followed,  with  the  valise.  They 
parted  there,  to  go  by  different  routes  to 
the  station ;  William  hastened  on  by  a 
short-cut,  to  avoid  meeting  any  one  he 
knew,  while  his  invalid  charge  kept  to  the 
usual  streets,  and  arrived  somewhat  later 
at  the  train.  Without  discovery  the  young 
planter  bought  Savannah  tickets  for  him- 
self and  for  his  slave,  who  was  safely 
stowed  away  in  the  negro  car,  and  then 
took  a  seat  in  the  comfortable  accommo- 
dations provided  for  white  people,  where 
a  negro  passenger  would  not  dare  to  in- 
trude. 

The  conductor  had  shouted  his  "All 
aboard,"  and  the  train  was  about  to  move, 
when  William,  peeping  from  his  dark  cor- 
ner, saw  the  cabinet-maker  coming  down 
the  platform,  glancing  into  the  car  win- 
dows as  though  in  search  of  some  one. 
He  was,  in  fact,  looking  for  William  and 
Ellen,  for  he  had  his  suspicions  that  they 
meant  to  run  away ;  but  he  failed  to  rec- 
ognize Ellen  in  her  invalid's  disguise,  and 
before  he  reached  William's  car,  the  bell 


rang  and  the  engine  puffed  mockingly 
away,  leaving  him  no  wiser  than  he  was 
before. 

As  the  hours  vanished,  and  the  familiar 
fields  changed  to  strange  ones,  Ellen,  re- 
covering from  her  first  fright,  looked 
around  the  car.  To  her  terror,  she  found 
that  a  Mr.  Gray,  a  gentleman  who  had 
known  her  from  childhood,  and  who  had 
dined  at  her  mistress's  table  only  the  day 
before,  had  taken  his  seat  beside  her.  She 
felt  sure  that  he  must  know  her,  and  that 
he  would  attempt  to  capture  her ;  but  she 
resolved  to  brave  it  out,  and  if  he  should 
speak  to  her,  to  pretend  that  she  was  deaf. 
Presently  he  did  speak.  "  It  is  a  very  fine 
morning,  sir,"  he  said.  Ellen  did  not 
reply. 

"  It  is  a  very  fine  morning,"  he  repeated, 
in  a  louder  tone.  Still  no  answer ;  Ellen 
gazed  steadily  out  of  the  window.  One  of 
the  passengers  laughed. 

This  nettled  Mr.  Gray.  "  I  will  make 
him  hear,"  he  said  ;  and  summoning  his 
utmost  lung-power,  he  roared  once  more, 
"  It  is  a  very  fine  morning  !  " 

At  this  Ellen  turned.  "Yes,"  she  as- 
sented, with  a  polite  bow,  and  then  looked 
out  of  the  window  again.  This  pacified 
her  companion  ;  but  conversation  was  too 
difficult,  and  with  the  testy  ejaculation,  "  I 
shall  not  trouble  that  fellow  any  more,"  he 
directed  his  observations  elsewhere,  and 
until  he  left  the  train  at  Milledgeville,  en- 
gaged the  other  travellers  in  discussions 
upon  the  negroes,  cotton,  and  the  aboli- 
tionists. 

Ellen  had  often,  says  her  husband,  in 
his  account  of  their  adventures,  heard  of 
abolitionists,  "  but  in  such  a  connection  as 
to  cause  her  to  think  that  they  were  a 
fearful  kind  of  wild  animal."  She  learned 
here  for  the  first  time  that  they  were  men, 
and  white  men,  who  were  willing  to  shoul- 
der the  negro's  cause. 

On  reaching  Savannah  the  fugitives  took 
a  steamer  for  Charleston.  As  the  men  on 
board  the  steamer  showed  some  curiosity 
concerning  the  invalid  gentleman,  and 
commented  upon  his  retiring  so  speedily 
to  his  berth,  William  made  a  great  show  of 
warming  flannels  and  opodeldoc  for  his 
master's  rheumatism,  and  carried  them 
with  much  devotion  to  his  room. 

Ellen  was  seated  in  the  place  of  honor 
at  the  captain's  right  hand.  When  Wil- 
liam had  cut  up  her  food  for  her  and  had 
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left  the  cabin,  the  captain  said,  "You  have 
a  very  attentive  boy,  sir,  but  you  had  better 
watch  him  like  a  hawk  when  you  get  to 
the  North." 

A  slave- dealer  sitting  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table  broke  in  with,  "  Sound  doc- 
trine, Captain,  very  sound  !  I  would  not 
take  a  nigger  to  the  North,  under  no  con- 
sideration." Then  turning  to  Ellen  he 
continued,  "  Now,  stranger,  if  you  have 
made  up  your  mind  to  sell  that  ere  nigger, 
I  am  your  man  !  " 

"  I  don't  wish  to  sell,  sir,"  Ellen  replied  ; 
"  I  cannot  get  on  well  without  him." 

"  You  will  have  to  get  on  without  him  if 
you  take  him  to  the  North,"  insisted  the 
dealer.  "  I  tell  you,  stranger,  you  had 
better  sell,  aryd  let  me  take  him  down  to 
New  Orleans.  He  will  do  you  no  good 
if  you  cross  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  He 
is  a  keen  nigger,  and  I  can  see  from  the 
cut  of  his  eye  that  he  is  certain  to  run 
away." 

Another  passenger,  a  military  officer, 
had  also  some  advice  to  offer.  "  You  will 
excuse  me,  sir,"  he  said,  "  for  saying  that  I 
think  you  are  very  likely  to  spoil  your  boy 
by  saying,  'Thank  you,'  and  '  If  you  please  ' 
to  him." 

Soon  after  this  the  vessel  touched  at  the 
Charleston  wharf,  and  the  passengers  dis- 
persed. But  now  William  and  Ellen  were 
obliged  to  go  to  the  custom-house,  to  buy 
tickets  which  would  admit  them  to  the 
steamer  for  Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 
William  assisted  his  feeble  master  into  the 
crowded  office,  and  Ellen  asked  for  a  ticket 
for  herself  and  one  for  her  slave,  for  Phila- 
delphia. As  she  was  paying  for  her  tickets, 
one  of  the  men  in  the  office  pushed  a  book 
toward  her,  observing  as  a  matter  of  course, 
"  I  wish  you  to  register  your  name  here„ 
sir,  and  that  of  your  nigger,  and  pay  a  dol- 
lar duty  on  him." 

Ellen  paid  the  dollar,  but,  pointing  to 
her  bandaged  hand,  asked  the  official  to 
write  the  names  for  her. 

"  I  shan't  do  it,"  was  the  unexpected 
answer. 

This  drew  all  eyes  upon  them.  Luckily, 
the  officer  whom  Ellen  had  spoken  with 
on  the  Savannah  steamer  was  in  the  room. 
Seeing  her  in  trouble,  he  came  promptly 
to  the  rescue,  shook  hands  with  her  cor- 
dially, and  astonished  her  by  a  hearty  "I 
know  his  kin  like  a  book!"  His  action 
had  the  desired  effectupon  the  spectators. 


The  captain  of  the  vessel  on  which  they 
were  to  sail  stepped  forward  and,  taking 
the  pen,  said  suavely,  "  I  will  register  the 
gentleman's  name.     What  name,  sir?" 

"  William  Johnson." 

"  Mr.  Johnson  and  slave "  wrote  the 
captain,  and  that  difficulty  was  past. 

Afterward,  on  board  the  steamer,  the 
captain  remarked,  "  It  was  rather  sharp 
shooting  this  morning,  Mr.  Johnson.  It 
was  not  out  of  any  disrespect  to  you,  sir, 
but  they  make  it  a  rule  to  be  very  strict  at 
Charleston.  I  have  known  families  to  be 
detained  there  with  their  slaves  till  reliable 
information  could  be  received  respecting 
them.  If  they  were  not  very  careful,  any 
abolitionist  might  take  off  a  lot  of  valuable 
niggers." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  answered  Ellen. 

From  Wilmington  they  travelled  by  rail 
to  Fredericksburg,  thence  by  steamer  to 
Washington,  and  from  Washington  by  rail 
again  to  Baltimore.  All  along  their  route 
they  met  with  people  who  talked  of  nothing 
but  slaves  and  slavery,  and  the  mischief- 
making  abolitionists  and  the  bad  effect  of 
Northern  ideas. 

At  Baltimore  their  most  serious  danger 
awaited  them,  for  there  every  white  man 
travelling  with  a  negro  servant  was  required 
to  prove  that  he  was  not  making  off  with 
some  other  man's  slave  or  helping  the  negro 
to  escape  to  one  of  the  free  states.  Not 
knowing  these  regulations,  William  had 
placed  Ellen  in  the  train  and  was  about 
to  enter  his  own  car,  when  a  railway  official 
stopped  him. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  boy?"  he  asked. 

"To  Philadelphia,  sir." 

"What  are  you  going  there  for?" 

"  I  am  travelling  with  my  master,  who 
is  in  the  next  carriage,  sir." 

"  Well,  I  calculate  you  had  better  get 
him  out,  and  be  mighty  quick  about  it, 
because  the  train  will  soon  be  starting.  It 
is  against  my  rules  to  let  any  man  take  a 
slave  past  here,  unless  he  can  satisfy  them 
in  the  office  that  he  has  a  right  to  take 
him  along." 

William  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  He 
went  to  Ellen.  They  left  the  train  and 
entered  the  office,  though  what  they  should 
say  to  appease  the  officials  they  did  not 
know. 

Walking  bravely  up  to  the  man  who  was 
to  cross-question  her,  Ellen  said,  "  Do  you 
wish  to  see  me,  sir?  " 
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"  Yes,"  answered  he.  "  It  is  against 
our  rules,  sir,  to  allow  any  person  to  take 
a  slave  out  of  Baltimore  into  Philadelphia 
unless  he  can  satisfy  us  that  he  has  a  right 
to  take  him  along." 

"Why  is  that?" 

"  Because,  sir,  if  we  should  let  any  gen- 
tleman take  a  slave  past  here  into  Philadel- 
phia, and  if  the  gentleman  should  turn  out 
not  to  be  his  owner,  and  the  right  master 
should  come  and  prove  that  his  slave  es- 
caped on  our  road,  we  should  have  him 
to  pay  for.  We  can't  let  any  slave  pass 
here  without  having  security  to  show,  and 
being  satisfied  that  it  is  all  right." 

Some  other  passengers  who  were  present 
sided  with  the  perplexed  gentleman,  re- 
marking that  he  was  evidently  suffering 
from  illness,  and  ought  not  to  be  detained. 
The  official,  softening  a  little,  asked  if  the 
gentleman  did  not  know  some  one  in  Balti- 
more who  could  vouch  for  his  owning  the 
slave. 

"  No,"  said  Ellen,  and  added  sensibly, 
"  I  bought  tickets  in  Charleston  to  pass  us 
through  to  Philadelphia,  and  you  have  no 
right  to  detain  us." 

"  Right  or  no  right,"  said  the  official 
angrily,  "we  shan't  let  you  go." 

William  and  Ellen  looked  at  each  other 
without  speaking.  If  they  were  discovered, 
or  even  suspected,  the  officials  would  shut 
them  up  in  prison. 

The  bell  struck.  It  was  the  signal  for 
the  train  to  leave.  All  at  once  the  man 
seemed  to  relent.  Thrusting  his  fingers 
through  his  hair,  he  said,  "  I  really  don't 
know  what  to  do.  I  calculate  it  is  all 
right."  Then  to  the  clerk,  "  Run  and  tell 
the  conductor  to  let  this  gentleman  and 
slave  pass.  As  he  isn't  well,  it's  a  pity  to 
stop  him  here.     We  will  let  him  go." 

Ellen  thanked  him,  hurried  across  the 
platform  and  into  the  train,  while  William 
had  just  time  enough  to  leap  into  the  ne- 
gro car  as  the  engine  steamed  away.  Early 
the  next  morning  they  were  in  Philadelphia. 
Ellen  had  been  calm  and  self-contained 
while  there  was  need  for  action.  But  when 
she  and  her  husband  were  safe  within  the 
cab  which  was  taking  them  to  a  trust- 
worthy boarding-place,  her  control  left 
her.  "Thank  God,  William,  we  are  safe," 
she  said,  and  burst  into  tears. 

They  found  in*  Philadelphia  some  kind 
Quakers,  who  took  them  into  their  own 
household  and  taught  them   to  read   and 


write.  But  Philadelphia  was  too  far  south 
to  offer  safety  to  the  fugitives.  The  Crafts, 
after  a  short  stay,  pushed  on  to  Boston. 

In  Boston  William  earned  a  living  by 
working  at  his  old  trade,  as  a  cabinet- 
maker, while  Ellen  added  to  their  savings 
by  taking  in  sewing.  Moreover,  they  fell 
into  excellent  hands  there,  for  they  became 
parishioners  of  Theodore  Parker. 

Parker,  the  student,  the  preacher,  the 
would-be  writer  of  a  great  book,  sitting  day 
after  day  in  his  study  surrounded  by  his 
books,  and  day  after  day  called  away  from 
his  sermon  and  his  researches  by  parish 
duties,  — Theodore  Parker  had  been  made 
minister-at-large  in  behalf  of  fugitive  slaves. 
The  Vigilance  Committee  —  formed  to 
protect  the  fugitives  —  counted  him  as  its 
most  active  member. 

"  It  will  seem  a  little  strange,  one  or 
two  hundred  years  hence,"  wrote  he, 
"  that  a  plain,  humble  scholar  of  Boston 
was  continually  interrupted  in  his  studies 
and  could  not  write  his  book,  for  stopping 
to  look  after  fugitive  slaves,  — ■  his  own 
parishioners  !  " 

For  about  a  year  the  Crafts  were  com- 
paratively safe  in  Boston.  Then,  in  1850, 
came  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  After  that 
there  was  not  a  square  foot  of  United 
States  soil  on  which  an  escaped  slave 
could  consider  himself  free.  Not  only 
might  the  master  pursue  and  reclaim  his 
property,  —  wherever  he  succeeded  in  hunt- 
ing it  down  all  citizens  were  called  upon 
to  desist  from  attempts  to  prevent  his 
doing  so.  Whoever  tried  to  hide  a  fugi- 
tive, or  help  him  on  his  way,  or  hinder 
his  arrest,  might  be  fined  one  thousand 
dollars  and  imprisoned  for  six  months ; 
and  should  he  succeed  in  freeing  him, 
might  be  called  on  besides  to  pay  a  thou- 
sand dollars  more,  to  satisfy  the  slave's 
master. 

Parker  was  not  daunted  by  the  threat  of 
imprisonment  and  fine.  "  I  must  not,"  he 
wrote  in  his  diary,  "  let  a  fugitive  slave  be 
taken  from  Boston,  cost  what  it  may  justly 
cost.  I  will  not  (so  I  think  now)  use 
weapons  to  rescue  a  man  with.  But  I  will 
go  unarmed,  where  there  is  a  reasonable 
chance  of  success,  and  make  the  rescue." 

William  and  Ellen  in  time  required  his 
assistance  ;  for  one  day  in  the  latter  part 
of  October,  when  William  was  working  as 
usual  in  the  joiner's  shop,  an  ugly  but  well- 
known  face  confronted  him.     It  was  the 
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face  of  a  former  work-fellow,  Knight,  from 
Georgia.  Knight  was  apparently  over- 
joyed at  the  meeting.  Craft's  pleasure 
was  not  so  great. 

"  Did  you  come  on  alone?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  protested  Knight,  " there  is  no- 
body with  me."  In  point  of  fact,  Hughes, 
the  Macon  jailer,  was  at  the  United  States 
Hotel. 

Knight  tried  to  persuade  Craft  to  show 
him  the  sights  of  the  city.  "  No,"  Craft 
said,  "I  am  too  busy.  I  have  work* to 
attend  to.     I  cannot  go." 

Thus  baffled,  Knight  took  his  leave,  and 
Craft  lost  no  time  in  placing  Ellen  with 
trusty  friends  outside  of  the  town ;  and 
having  done  this,  he  armed  himself  thor- 
oughly, that  he  might  resist  arrest. 

"  I  inspected  his  arms,"  says  Mr.  Parker  : 
"  a  good  revolver  with  six  caps  on  ;  a  large 
pistol  and  small  ones ;  a  large  dirk  and  a 
short  one.     All  was  right." 

In  the  house  to  which  Ellen  was  taken 
was  a  Miss  Mary  R.  Carson,  who  afterward 
wrote  a  spirited  and  sympathetic  account 
of  Ellen's  brief  visit.  The  account  was 
printed,  with  an  introductory  note  by 
Col.  T.  W.  Higginson  in  The  Liberty  Bell. 
The  following  extracts  from  it  will  show  as 
nothing  else  could  the  chivalrous  friendli- 
ness and  warm  interest  which  William  and 
Ellen  Craft  inspired. 

"  Uncle  told  us  one  day  that  there  had 
been  some  trouble  about  a  fugitive  slave.  .  .  . 
I  walked  on  the  piazza  at  dusk  that  even- 
ing, with  a  gray  mist  all  around,  and  wished 
I  could  hear  anything  about  the  affair,  and 
remembered  how  they  used  to  come  every 
evening,  in  the  Latimer  times,  and  tell  me 
the  news,  —  when  a  chaise  drove  rapidly 
up  and  stopped,  and  a  gentleman  came  to 
the  L.'s  [Loring's]  front  door.  As  they 
were  all  out  of  town  I  spoke  to  him  and 

discovered  him  to  be  Dr. [Bowditch]. 

I  suggested  that  the  L.'s  would  be  at  home 
in  a  day  or  two,  and  I  would  take  any  mes- 
sage for  them  ;  on  which  he  said  that  '  to 
speak  frankly  '  (as  if  he  ever  could  do  any- 
thing else  !)  he  had  brought  Ellen  Craft 
out  with  him,  as  there  was  a  warrant 
against  her,  and  Mrs.  L.  had  offered  her 
protection  at  any  time.  So  I  begged  her 
to  come  in  at  once,  and  after  a  little  consul- 
tation as  to  concealment  and  profound 
secrecy,  .  .  .  Mrs.  Ellen  came  under  my 
protection  ! 

"  This  was  Eriday  night,  and  we  sat  to- 


gether all  day  Saturday,  and  I  liked  her 
ever  so  much ;  and  she  helped  me  make 
a  new  dress.  ...  I  watched  her  with  per- 
fect admiration,  she  showed  such  great  self- 
control,  such  perfect  sweetness  of  temper, 
and  grace  of  manner.  She  could  hear 
nothing  from  her  husband  all  day,  and  of 
course  might  suppose  him  in  every  danger, 
but  she  kept  back  her  tears,  and  kept  up 
her  sweet  looks,  till  late  in  the  afternoon, 
when  a  messenger  came  with  news  of  her 
husband  and  messages  directly  from  him. 
And  Sunday  night,  most  unexpectedly,  Dr. 
[Bowditch]  appeared  again,  and  brought 
her  husband  in  person,  to  leave  him  for  a 
night's  rest,  saying  that  he  was  worn  out 
and  exhausted,  and  absolutely  needed  some 
respite ;  so  the  Doctor  shut  them  up  in 
one  of  the  L[oring]'s  chambers,  and  left 
them,  with  great  instructions  not  to  stir 
from  the  room,  nor  let  any  one  see  him. 

"  In  a  few  moments,  however,  Ellen  sent 
to  ask  my  aunt  ...  to  come  to  their  room  ; 
and  she  went  accordingly.  She  had  never 
seen  William  Craft  before,  and  said  she 
was  wholly  astonished  at  his  really  noble 
appearance.  .  .  .  He  said  to  her, '  Ellen 
has  just  told  me  that  Mr.  L[oring]  is  ab- 
sent, and  does  not  know  we  are  here  ;  I 
cannot  stay  here  without  his  knowledge, 
for  I  am  subjecting  him  to  a  heavy  fine 
and  imprisonment,  and  I  must  go  at  once 
to  look  for  some  other  shelter.'  My  aunt 
assured  him  that  she  could  answer  for  Mr. 
L[oring],  and  that  he  would  be  distressed 
at  having  them  leave  his  home ;  .  .  .  but 
he  only  repeated  that  he  must  go  at  once. 

"Then  she  said  that  Mr.  L[oring]  did 
not  own  the  house,  and  that,  his  family 
being  absent,  he  could  not  be  held  respon- 
sible. '  That  is  not  the  question,'  said  he. 
'  I  am  not  willing  to  take  such  an  advan- 
tage of  any  man  as  to  conceal  myself  in 
his  house  without  his  knowledge,  if  he  is 
good  and  kind.  •  I  must  not  try  his  kind- 
ness too  far,  and  I  cannot  feel  satisfied 
unless  I  go  at  once.'  My  aunt  said  she 
was  really  awed  and  overcome  by  his  clear 
and  decided  manner ;  she  saw  there  was 
no  appeal,  and  gave  them  a  guide  to  Mr. 

's  house,  where  she  hoped  they  would 

find  a  welcome.  Of  course  we  did  not 
know  but  pursuers  might  be  watching  for 
them  at  our  very  doors,  but  they  got  there 
safe.  They  went  back  into  Boston  the 
next  day,  as  it  somehow  became  known 
that  they  were  in  this  vicinity,  .  .  .  Ellen 
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crying  in  spite  of  herself  at  leaving  the 
home  she  had  just  found." 

Knight  paid  Craft  a  second  visit.  "  Per- 
haps you  would  like  to  come  to  the  United 
States  Hotel  and  see  me,"  he  suggested. 
Craft  did  not  show  any  eagerness  to  go. 
"Your  wife  would  like  to  come  also,"  per- 
sisted Knight,  "  and  talk  about  her  mother. 
If  you  will  write,  I  will  take  the  letter 
home." 

Not  content  with  verbal  urgency,  he 
afterward  sent  Craft  this  alluring  note  : 

"  William  Craft.  —  Sir,  —  I  have  to  leave  so 
eirley  in  the  morning  that  I  cold  not  call  accord- 
ing to  promis,  so  if  you  want  me  to  carry  a  letter 
home  with  me,  you  must  bring  it  to  the  United 
states  Hotel  to-morrow  and  leave  it  in  box  44,  or 
come  yourself  to  morro  evening  after  tea  and 
bring  it.  Let  me  no  if  you  come  by  yourself  by 
sending  a  note  to  box  44  U.  S.  hotel,  so  that  I 
may  no  whether  to  wate  after  tea  or  not  by  the 
bearer.  If  your  wif  wants  to  see  me  you  cold 
bring  her  with  you  if  you  come  yourself. 

"  John  Knight. 

"  P.  S.  I  shall  leave  for  home  eirley  a  Thurs- 
day morning.  —  J.  K." 

But  Knight  and  his  principal,  Hughes, 
both  of  course  acting  for  the  Georgia  mas- 
ters, were  soon  too  much  occupied  by 
desire  for  their  own  safety  to  bestow  any 
more  friendly  attentions  upon  the  Crafts. 
The  Vigilance  Committee  took  the  affair 
in  hand,  and  made  the  days  of  the  slave- 
catchers  a  burden  to  them. 

Hughes  had  procured  warrants  of  arrest 
against  William  and  Ellen  Craft,  and  had 
accused  Craft  of  stealing,  —  a  common 
mode  of  procedure  in  seizing  a  fugitive 
slave.  The  committee's  action  was  also 
the  usual  one,  practised  as  a  means  of 
annoyance  and  to  gain  time.  They  had 
Knight  and  Hughes  arrested  for  slander, 
and  carried  before  a  judge.  Bail  amount- 
ing to  ten  thousand  dollars  was  given,  and 
the  two  men  were  allowed  to  return  to 
their  hotel ;  but  Hughes  nearly  lost  his 
life  at  the  hands  of  a  negro,  who,  having 
leaped  up  behind  the  carriage  to  shoot 
him,  was  pulled  down  just  in  time  by  a 
member  of  the  committee.  And  now  that 
the  public  had  learned  to  know  them,  aided 
by  very  unflattering  hand-bills  posted  every- 
where by  the  same  committee,  they  could 
not  stir  out  of  the  house  without  being 
greeted  with  cries  of,  "Slave -hunters,  slave- 
hunters  !     There  go  the  slave-hunters  !  " 

The  committee  decided  finally  that  the 
troublesome  visitors  must  leave  the  city, 


and  agreed  to  meet  at  the  United  States 
Hotel  to  convince  them  that  they  must  go. 
Six  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  the  hour 
appointed  for  the  call.  Theodore  Parker 
was  first  upon  the  scene.  He  asked  the 
landlord  if  Knight  and  Hughes  were  in. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 
"  No,  sir ;  they  are  out,  Mr.  Parker." 

Mr.  Parker  walked  about  awhile ;  then 
he  went  to  one  of  the  desks  and  asked  the 
same  question. 

"  If  you  will  send  up  your  name,"  he 
was  told  there,  "  you  can  see." 

"Sent  up  a  card,"  says  Mr.  Parker, 
"  and  the  servant  came  back  with  a  little 
bit  of  paper,  and  this  on  it :  '  Mr.  Hughes 
is  inguage.'  The  others  had  assembled 
by  this  time,  ten  or  twenty  of  them.  .  .  . 
Fearing  that  they  might  escape  us  again,  I 
went  up  to  the  room,  No.  44,  and  walked 
back  and  forth  in  front  of  it.  By-and-by 
Knight  came  in.  Channing  guarded  one 
of  the  stairways,  Brown  another.  Ellis 
came  to  me.  About  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  thus  spent.  The  landlord  came  and 
requested  me,  not  very  politely,  to  walk 
down-stairs,  promising  to  meet  me  very 
soon.  I  went,  and  soon  Mr.  Silsbee  came 
and  politely  informed  me  that  Spencer 
would  introduce  me  to  the  slave-hunters. 
I  went  up  and  was  introduced." 

Speaking  for  the  committee,  Mr.  Parker 
told  the  strangers  firmly  that  they  must  go. 
He  was  there,  he  assured  them,  as  their 
friend,  to  keep  them  from  harm. 

"  We  came  here  to  execute  the  law," 
said  Hughes. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Parker  ;  "  but  you 
must  be  satisfied  that  you  cannot  arrest 
William  and  Ellen  Craft ;  and  if  you  do, 
that  you  cannot  carry  them  out  of  the 
city." 

"  I  am  satisfied  of  that,"  said  Hughes. 

"  You  are  not  safe  in  Boston  for  another 
night,"  pursued  Mr.  Parker. 

"  We  meant  to  go  at  half  past  seven," 
Knight  confessed,  "  but  we  saw  a  crowd 
at  the  door ;  and  there  would  have  been 
forty  or  fifty  fellows  hurrahing  and  swing- 
ing their  caps,  and  calling  out,  '  slave- 
hunters  !  slave-hunters  !  there  go  the  slave - 
hunters  !  '  " 

"  We  came  to  give  you  safe  conduct, 
and  we  will  allow  no  one  to  hurt  you." 

"We  don't  want  a  safe  conduct,"  said 
Hughes  ;  "  we  can  take  care  of  ourselves." 

"  I  have  stood  between  you  and  violence 
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once."  said  Theodore  Parker ;  "  I  cannot 
promise  to  do  it  again.  I  should  not  have 
succeeded  had  it  not  been  thought  that 
you  had  promised  to  depart  this  morning 
at  half  past  seven." 

"  We  have  never  made  any  promise," 
said  Hughes,  "  and  we  won't  make  any." 

"  I  cannot  guarantee  your  safety  another 
night,"  repeated  Mr.  Parker.  Then,  bid- 
ding them  "  Good-morning,"  he  left  the 
hotel. 

His  words  had  the  desired  effect ; 
Knight  and  Hughes  contrived  to  get  out 
of  town,  and  took  the  train  at  Newton  that 
same  day. 

The  Crafts  remained  but  a  short  while 
in  Boston  after  this  narrow  escape.  They 
sailed  for  England,  where  they  spent  the 
remainder  of  their  lives.  Before  leaving, 
however,  Ellen  spent  a  few  days  at  Mr. 
Parker's  house ;  and  there  he  performed 
for  her  and  William  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, which  had  had  no  legal  value  for 
them  as  slaves,  but  which  they  could  now 
enter  into  as  free  and  responsible  beings. 
Mr.  Parker's  journal  says  :  — 

"  Ellen  Craft  has  been  here  all  the  week 
since  Monday ;  went  off  at  a  quarter  past 
gix  to-night.  That  is  a  pretty  state  of 
things,  that  I  am  liable  to  be  fined  1000 
dollars  and  gaoled  for  six  months  for  shel- 
tering one  of  my  own  parishioners,  who 
has  violated  no  law  of  God,  and  only  took 
possession  of  herself !  Talk  in  the  news- 
papers about  the  President  sending  us  600 
or  700  soldiers  to  dragoon  us  into  keeping 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  !  The  Puritans 
remember  how  that  business  of  quartering 
soldiers  on  us  in  a  time  of  peace  worked 
in  the  last  century  !  It  is  worth  while  to 
read  Hutchinson  and  Adams  !  " 

He  could  not  rest  until  he  had  had  his 
word  with  the  man  who  then  represented 
the  nation's  power  to  re-enslave  the  fugi- 
tives. He  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
Millard  Fillmore,  President  of  the  United 
States  :  — 


"  Nov.  21. 

To  President  Fillmore: 

"  Honored  Sir  :  —  This  letter  is  one  which  re- 
quires only  time  to  read.  I  cannot  expect  you  to 
reply  to  it.  .  .  . 

"  I  have  a  large  religious  society  in  this  town. 
.  .  .  There  are  several  fugitive  slaves  in  the 
society.  They  have  committed  no  wrong;  .  .  . 
They  are  strangers  and  ask  me  to  take  them  in; 
hungry,  and  beg  me  to  feed  them;  thirsty,  and 
would  have  me  give  them  drink;  they  are  naked 
and  look  to  me  for  clothing;  sick  and  wish  me 
to  visit  them.  .  .  .  They  come  to  me  as  their 
Christian  minister  and  ask  me  to  do  to  them  only 
what  Christianity  evidently  requires. 

"  But  your  law  will  punish  me  with  a  fine  of 
one  thousand  dollars  and  imprisonment  for  six 
months  if  I  take  in  one  of  these  strangers,  feed 
and  clothe  these  naked  and  hungry  children  of 
want;  nay,  if  I  visit  them  when  they  are  sick, 
come  unto  them  when  they  are  in  prison,  or  help 
them  '  directly  or  indirectly '  when  they  are  ready 
to  perish  !   .  .  . 

"  William  Craft  and  Ellen  were  parishioners  of 
mine.  They  have  been  at  my  house.  I  married 
them  a  fortnight  ago  this  day;  after  the  ceremony 
I  put  a  Bible  and  then  a  sword  into  William's 
hands,  and  told  him  the  use  of  each.  When  the 
slave-hunters  were  here,  suppose  I  had  helped  the 
man  to  escape  out  of  their  hands;  suppose  I  had 
taken  the  woman  to  my  own  house,  and  sheltered 
her  there  till  the  storm  had  passed  by;  should  you 
think  I  did  a  thing  worthy  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment ?  If  I  took  all  peaceful  measures  to  thwart 
the  kidnappers  (legal  kidnappers)  of  their  prey, 
would  that  be  a  thing  for  punishment?  You  can- 
not think  that  I  am  to  stand  by  and  see  my  own 
church  carried  off  to  slavery  and  do  nothing  to 
hinder  such  a  wrong. 

"There  hangs  beside  me  in  my  library,  as  I 
write,  the  gun  my  grandfather  fought  with  at  the 
battle  of  Lexington  —  he  was  a  captain  on  that 
occasion  —  and  also  the  musket  he  captured  from 
a  British  soldier  that  day,  the  first  taken  in  the 
war  for  Independence.  If  I  would  not  peril  my 
property,  my  liberty,  nay,  my  life,  to  keep  my  own 
parishioners  out  of  slavery,  then  I  would  throw 
away  those  trophies,  and  should  think  I  was  the 
son  of  some  coward,  and  not  a  brave  man's  child. 
There  are  many  who  think  as  I  do,  —  many  that 
say  it,  —  most  of  the  men  I  preach  to  are  of  this 
way  of  thinking.  (Yet  one  of  these  bailed  Hughes, 
the  slave-hunter  from  Georgia,  out  of  prison  !)  .  .  . 
I  only  write  to  remind  you  of  the  difficulties  in  our 
way;  if  need  is,  we  will  suffer  any  penalties  you 
may  put  upon  us,  but  we  must  keep  the  law  of 
God." 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

UT  what  became  of  her?"  said 
Thankful,  breaking,  after  a  time, 
the  silence,  as  Mother  Cecile  again 
paused. 

"  Dear  child,"  resumed  the  nun,  laying 
her  hand  over  Thankful's  palm,  "  in  the 
cloister  we  never  knew,  and  I  believe  her 
fate  is  known  certainly  to  but  one  or  two. 
The  time  for  her  marriage  was  appointed. 
It  was  to  be  conducted  with  great  privacy, 
but  on  that  day  Marie  disappeared,  whither 
has  never  been  divulged.  Her  family,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Marquis  Muriel,  have  always 
preserved  an  utter  silence.  It  was  rumored 
in  the  convent,  and  I  have  always  put  faith 
in  the  story,  that  at  the  last  moment,  when 
they  were  about  to  be  made  husband  and 
wife,  she  repented  of  her  faithlessness,  and 
joined  herself  to  some  austere  sisterhood, 
that  of  the  bare-footed  Carmelites  or  per- 
haps the  nuns  of  La  Trappe." 

The  voice  of  Mother  Cecile  sank  to  a 
whisper  as  she  described  the  severities  of 
the  discipline  to  which  she  believed  Marie 
had  submitted  herself.  It  was  an  almost 
perpetual  round  of  vigil,  fasting,  and  pen- 
ance. The  time  passed  in  silence  nearly 
unbroken.  The  scourge  lay  ever  at  hand. 
By  midnight  labor  the  nuns  dug  their  own 
graves,  then  watched  in  the  darkness, 
stretched  as  if  dead,  in  their  own  coffins 
in  the  midst  of  the  charnel-house.  Mother 
Cecile  declared  that  with  Marie's  sensitive 
nature  some  such  expiation  as  that  would 
naturally  seem  fitting  after  her  backsliding. 

"  I  believe,"  said  she,  "  my  friend  offered 
herself  to  it,  and  that  long  before  now  the 
severities  of  the  rule  have  crushed  out  her 
life.  God  grant  it  may  be  so,  for  it  is  but 
a  living  death  !  " 

The  stillness  that  followed  the  story  of 
the  nun,  which  here  ended,  was  broken  by 
the  sound  of  Father  Mend's  bell,  begin- 
ning, with  thrilling  music,  to  ring  for  nones. 
It  was  a  voice  with  which  Thankful  had 
become  most  intimate  —  always  plaintive, 
but  always  now  in  some  indefinable  way 
suggestive  of  content  and  rest.  Into  her 
consciousness,  charged  now  with  the  pa- 


thetic visions  summoned  up  by  Mother 
Cecile's  recital,  the  voice  of  the  bell  pene- 
trated as  if  it  had  somehow  a  part  among 
them.  While  the  Mother  Superior  bent  her 
head  over  her  breviary,  and  with  rapidly 
moving  lips  gave  herself  to  devotion,  Thank- 
ful buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  wept. 
"  Why  is  it,"  questioned  she  within  herself, 
"  that  those  tones  and  only  those  seem  to 
belong  to  this  moment?  Whence  comes 
this  power  to  touch  me,  as  if  something 
spoke  out  of  them  to  the  ear  of  my  very 
spirit?" 

The  interview  was  at  an  end.  Once 
afterward,  when  Thankful  made  allusion 
to  the  Chanoinesse  Marie,  Mother  Cecile 
signed  to  her  to  keep  silence.  Her  name 
was  no  more  to  be  mentioned  between 
them.  As  regarded  Father  Meriel,  how- 
ever, she  was  willing  to  talk  freely ;  and 
although  what  she  had  known  of  his  life 
while  he  was  in  the  world  was  the  mere 
hearsay  that  had  crept  through  the  convent 
gratings,  her  stories  confirmed  those  of 
the  Sieur.  While  discussing  the  career  of 
Meriel,  now  and  then  a  thought  rose  in 
Thankful's  mind  concerning  that  rival,  the 
Comte  de  Bel6tre,  a  true  lover  of  Marie,  as 
Mother  Cecile  had  declared,  but  who  had 
been  thwarted  and  thrust  aside.  "  What 
became  of  the  Comte  de  Bel6tre  ?  "  said 
Thankful  once. 

"  I  never  knew  or  saw  him,"  replied 
Mother  Cecile,  "  but  I  have  heard  that  he, 
like  Father  Meriel,  became  a  Jesuit." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  chiefs  of  the  distant  tribe  had  asked 
at  the  council  that  Father  Meriel  might  be 
sent  to  instruct  them  in  the  Faith.  To  this 
the  provincial  of  the  order  had  assented, 
yielding  to  the  representations  of  the  gov- 
ernor. The  priest  submitted  with  the  un- 
hesitating obedience  which  was  the  first  re- 
quirement of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  happy,  in 
fact,  to  go  to  a  distant  and  dangerous  field. 
Thankful  had  learned,  soon  after  her  com- 
ing, that  Father  Muriel's  proper  place  was 
felt  to  be  upon  the  outposts,  where'his  rare 
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faculty  of  dealing  with  the  savages  could 
have  its  opportunity.  There  had  been  his 
station  usually,  his  sojourn  at  Belleau  being 
only  a  temporary  matter,  a  post  assigned 
him  for  a  year  or  two,  that  he  might  re- 
cover from  the  effects  of  hardships  under- 
gone in  remote  forests.  It  so  chanced  that 
during  this  respite  had  come  the  episode 
of  the  expedition  to  Meadowboro,  a  thing 
quite  unlooked  for.  It  was  little  short  of 
a  miracle,  so  said  the  village,  that  the 
Father  had  had  strength  for  it.  He  had 
come  back  alive  after  the  happy  issue  of 
the  undertaking,  and  it  had  been  thought 
fit  in  consequence  to  lengthen  somewhat 
his  time  of  rest.  Now,  however,  he  was 
in  full  strength  again,  and  the  invitation  of 
the  Indian  visitors  was  thought  to  afford  a 
favorable  opportunity  for  despatching  him 
once  more  among  the  dangers  to  which  he 
had  consecrated  himself. 

Thankful  believes  that  the  Father  re- 
membered the  martyrs  of  the  brotherhood, 

—  those  burned  at  the  stake,  those  drowned 
in  the  streams,  those  lost  in  the  wilderness, 

—  and  prayed  that  if  the  opportunity  for 
martyrdom  were  offered  to  him,  he  might 
not  be  found  wanting. 

Together  with  the  mission,  it  had  been 
resolved  to  establish  civil  and  military  posts 
in  the  distant  country.  A  party  of  soldiers 
were  to  go,  and  these  were  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  French  families. 
The  commission  of  the  leaders  required 
that  they  should  journey  widely  in  regions 
only  partly  explored.  It  was  hoped  that 
points  might  be  found  available  for  perma- 
nent settlement.  Here  little  colonies  were 
to  be  left,  which  it  was  hoped  might  take 
root,  thus  extending  the  sway  of  France. 

The  restless  colonists,  to  whom  the  fur- 
trade,  with  its  roving  and  adventure,  was 
far  more. congenial  than  the  humdrum  life 
of  the  farmer,  supplied  an  abundance  of 
volunteers  for  the  new  undertaking.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  Belleau 
habitants,  although  their  plantation  had 
not  been  long  established,  had  grown 
weary  of  quiet  life,  and  were  eager  for  a 
change.  To  a  large  extent  the  families 
that  v/ere  to  go  were  selected  here.  An- 
toine  and  Annette,  with  their  children, 
were  among  the  number.  Old  Jacques, 
even,  did  not  regard  himself  as  too  far  on 
in  year-,  to  work  a  paddle  and  sight  a  gun, 
and  v/as  induced  only  with  difficulty  to 
stay  behind. 


Annette  was  in  high  glee  at  the  prospect. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  a  sous-officier  of  the 
regiment  Carignan-Saliere,  a  stout  Savoy- 
ard, and  of  an  enterprising  Breton  girl,  a 
"  king's  maid,"  one  of  a  consignment  sent 
out  by  the  paternal  government  to  be 
mated  with  the  Canadian  woodsmen  in  the 
rough  and  ready  fashion  practised  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  reign.  She  had  grown 
up  in  a  fort  on  the  frontier  of  the  Riche- 
lieu, had  faced  more  than  once  an  Iroquois 
siege,  and  had  roved  as  a  girl,  with  the 
veteran  her  father,  by  stream  and  forest,  as 
far  as  the  beautiful  Lac  St.  Sacrament. 
The  experience  in  prospect  had  no  risk 
that  daunted  her,  and  for  her  children  no 
other  exposures  were  probable  than  such 
as  had  given  her  own  frame  its  hardy 
vigor. 

"  But  what  is  to  become  of  you?  "  said 
Annette  to  Thankful  with  a  caress  and 
kiss.  "  You  came  among  us  as  a  stranger 
not  so  very  long  ago,  but  we  can  do  noth- 
ing without  you.     Will  not  you  go  too?  " 

Thankful  had  no  thought  but  of  return- 
ing to  the  English  colony  if  it  ever  be- 
came possible.  Her  heart  grew  no  kinder 
toward  Remembrance  as  time  passed ;  but 
she  meant  to  face  her  duty  and  return  to 
him,  however  bitter  the  experience.  She 
was  already  weaned  in  a  measure  from 
her  own  countrymen,  and  greatly  softened 
toward  her  captors.  In  fibre,  however, 
she  was  too  sturdily  English  and  Protes- 
tant to  be  quite  overcome,  and  never  ad- 
mitted to  herself  that  she  was  anything  but 
a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  who  must 
reach  home  by  the  earliest  means. 

War,  however,  still  waged,  with  little 
prospect,  so  far  as  she  could  hear,  of  end- 
ing, and  no  captive  could  be  restored. 
What  was  to  become  of  her  in  the  Cana- 
dian settlements,  if  she  were  left  behind 
by  her  friends,  was  very  doubtful.  There 
was  indeed  nothing  for  her  but  to  submit 
to  the  will  of  the  governor  ;  but  she  came 
to  feel  that,  if  the  choice  were  left  to  her, 
she  would  far  rather  wander  with  those 
who  had  become  known  to  her,  than  be 
consigned  to  the  keeping  of  people  un- 
known, with  a  perilous  risk  of  her  lines 
falling  unfortunately. 

It  was  understood  that  the  Sieur  was  to 
command  the  expedition ;  and  he  re- 
turned at  last  from  Quebec,  whither  he 
had  gone  for  final  instructions.  He  early 
took  occasion  to  inform  Thankful  that  he 
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had  saved  her  from  an  unpleasant  expe- 
rience. A  French  officer  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  had  been  treated  with  great 
harshness,  and  it  had  been  resolved  to  re- 
taliate. The  authorities  had  been  on  the 
point  of  determining  that  Thankful,  as  a 
captive  of  prominence,  should  be  closely 
immured  in  a  prison,  by  way  of  reprisal. 
His  remonstrances,  so  the  Sieur  declared, 
had  brought  it  about  that  another  victim 
was  chosen.  The  feeling  toward  the  Eng- 
lish, however,  was  becoming  much  embit- 
tered, and  he  expressed  a  fear  that  the 
prisoners,  in  spite  of  all  their  friends  could 
do  for  them,  might  be  forced  to  meet  some 
sharp  experiences. 

To  ThankfuTs  free  spirit  nothing  could 
be  more  appalling  than  the  thought  of  a 
dungeon,  and  she  broke  forth  in  great  dis- 
tress. The  Sieur  acted  as  if  moved  i>y  her 
outbursts,  and  at  length  said,  as  if  the  ex- 
pedient had  suggested  itself  to  him  sud- 
denly, in  his  anxiety  to  set  her  at  ease  : 

"  What,  after  all,  is  to  prevent  Madame 
from  going  with  us?  She  will  have  no 
hardships  to  face  with  which  she  is  not 
already  familiar.  The  arm  of  the  gov- 
ernor cannot  reach  far  into  the  wilderness. 
If  the  present  exasperation  subsides,  or  if, 
indeed,  peace  should  come,  voyagews 
each  spring  will  come  back  to  the  settle- 
ments, and  with  the  favoring  currents,  it 
will  be  but  a  short  matter  to  be  here  again. 
Though  not  authorized,  I  can  presume  so 
far  upon  my  weight  at  Quebec  as  to  take 
this  responsibility.     Will  Madame  go?" 

ThankfuPs  heart  bounded  at  the  sugges- 
tion. Before  a  hint  of  danger  had  come 
to  her,  the  excitements  which  the  wild 
journey  promised  had  had  a  fascination 
for  her.  The  thought  of  the  separation 
from  those  who  had  become  close  friends 
was  a  great  pain  to  her.  More  than  all, 
she  could  thus  remain  near  Father  Muriel, 
the  shadow  of  whose  influence  upon  her 
grew  deeper  and  deeper.  She  felt,  how- 
ever, the  need  of  proceeding  warily.  In- 
stinctively she  distrusted  the  Sieur.  She 
says  she  was  not  sure  that  the  story  of  the 
intended  incarceration  from  which  he  de- 
clared he  had  saved  her  was  not  all  a  lie. 
She  had  no  means,  however,  of  testing  it. 
"Has  he  a  purpose,"  she  queried  to  her- 
self, "in  urging  my  going,  or  is  it  but 
friendly  humanity?" 

He  stood  before  her  with  the  respect- 
ful courtesy  which  latterly  he  had  always 


showed  to  her,  awaiting  her  answer.  Could 
it  be  possible,  as  the  villagers  thought,  that 
the  Sieur  entertained  a  passion  for  her? 
Neither  the  tones  of  his  voice  nor  his  dark 
features  betrayed  a  sign  of  love.  There 
was  nothing  more  than  a  certain  deferen- 
tial friendliness.  So  it  had  always  been, 
since  the  change  from  his  first  manner 
of  complete  indifference  toward  her.  When 
his  brow  thus  softened  in  apparent  kind- 
ness, it  became  him  well.  Thankful  would 
have  found  it  very  winning,  could  she  have 
forgotten  other  changes  which  she  had 
seen  pass  over  that  haughty  face.  How 
consummate  had  been  his  assumption  of 
the  Huguenot  at  Meadowboro,  —  a  dis- 
guise which  had  deceived  every  one  !  He 
was  like  a  different  being  among  the 
French.  Then  that  look  of  furious  ma- 
lignity, which  once  or  twice,  when  off  his 
guard,  she  had  seen  upon  his  countenance  ! 
What  was  the  proper  shape  of  this  Proteus  ? 
What  real  friendliness  could  a  heart  enter- 
tain capable  of  such  malevolence,  that  at 
the  time  had  seemed  to  her  so  infernal  ! 
She  was  sadly  troubled  and  bewildered. 
Some  expression  of  gratitude  seemed 
proper  from  her ;  but  as  she  sought  to 
utter  it,  the  distrust  in  her  heart  caused 
her  to  stammer  and  hesitate.  With  the 
remark  that  she  must  take  time  to  weigh 
the  matter,  she  left  him  abruptly.  With- 
out long  thought  she  decided  to  range  the 
wilderness  with  the  out-going  party. 

The  preparations  for  the  expedition  were 
hastened ;  and  although  the  fall  was  ad- 
vancing before  all  was  complete,  a  start 
was  resolved  upon,  inasmuch  as  the  sav- 
ages, whose  guidance  was  indispensable, 
could  not  be  retained  through  the  winter. 
It  was  believed  that  with  good  fortune  the 
journey  might  be  made  before  the  freezing 
of  the  rivers  over  whose  waters  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  their  way. 

Broad  batteaux  had  been  prepared,  the 
bottoms  of  white  oak,  that  the  rocks  of  the 
shallows  might  be  resisted,  but  the  sides  of 
fir,  that  they  might  at  the  same  time  be 
light.  Pirogues  were  hollowed  out  of  logs  ; 
and  numerous  canoes,  —  sheets  of  birch 
bark  covering  a  light  frame  of  cedar  ribs, 
held  together  by  the  fibrous  rootlets  of 
the  tamarack,  and  made  tight  by  the  gum 
of  the  pine,  —  were  drawn  up  at  the  lap- 
ping margin  of  the  stream.  Into  these 
various  craft  were  put  the  possessions  of 
the   adventurers,  —  clothing  and    utensils, 
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guns  for  the  hunt  and  for  defence,  packs 
of  trinkets  and  gay  cloths  for  barter  with 
the  savages.  In  two  or  three  canoes 
packs  were  placed  containing  the  furniture 
adapted  to  a  shrine,  which  was  scarcely 
less  necessary  to  a  priest  than  his  black 
robe  or  his  rosary.  Father  Muriel's  per- 
sonal belongings  were  plain  and  coarse  to 
the  last  degree,  but  the  provision  made  for 
the  sanctuary  which  he  hoped  to  establish 
far  in  the  wilderness  was  rich  and  beauti- 
ful. Nothing  was  too  precious  for  the  altar 
of  God.  It  was  not  especially  significant 
that  Father  Meriel  had  determined  to  carry 
with  him  the  bell.  The  strength  of  the 
seigneu7j  of  Belleau  was  so  far  departing 
in  the  train  of  himself  and  the  Sieur  that 
there  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
settlement  could  be  maintained.  Quite 
possibly  a  chapel  might  be  no  longer 
needed  there.  It  was  no  uncommon  cir- 
cumstance for  bells  to  be  carried  some  dis- 
tance into  the  interior.  Some  means  for 
announcing  the  canonical  hours,  for  avert- 
ing lightning  and  hail,  and  thwarting  in  the 
air  the  power  of  the  Devil,  was  scarcely  less 
necessary  than  a  ciborium  to  hold  the  host, 
or  a  corporale  to  spread  upon  the  altar. 

The  morning  for  the  departure  at  length 
arrived.  Thankful  relates  that,  for  a  final 
preparation,  mass  was  said  in  the  chapel. 
Those  departing  and  those  who  were  to 
stay  were  all  assembled.  The  censers 
were  swung ;  with  voices  full  of  cheer  and 
hope,  the  singers  poured  forth  the  chants. 
It  was  with  a  tone  of  confident  triumph 
that  the  hymn  was  at  length  pealed  forth  : 

"  Vexilla  regis  prodeunt, 
Fulget  concis  mysterium."  1 

Father  Meriel  stood  as  ever,  tall  and  pale 
in  front  of  the  kneeling  company,  but  in 
his  face  there  was  an  expression  of  joyous 
exultation  that  was  unusual ;  and  Thankful 
is  sure  that  when  at  length  the  host  was 
elevated,  and  the  tones  of  the  bell  were 
heard,  there  was  in  them  a  certain  full  and 
firm  resonance  that  seemed  responsive. 

The  rite  was  soon  finished.  The  bell, 
cut  down  from  its  branch  and  carefully 
lowered,  was  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of 
men  to  a  batteau,  the  Father  superintend- 
ing the  removal  and  even  lending  his  own 
strength  to  the  pole.  There  was  a  plung- 
ing   of    paddles    wielded     by   arms    that 

1   "The  standards  of  the  King  are  aflvaneed, 
"\  he  mystery  of  the  eross  shines." 


matched  in  color  the  tawny  sides  of  the 
canoes  themselves,  a  sweeping  of  oars  in 
the  hands  of  stout  soldiers  or  voyageurs, 
whose  tags  fluttered  in  the  fresh  morning 
air.  So  with  ready  labor  enlivened  by 
shouts  and  songs,  bank  and  stream  answer- 
ing to  one  another  in  farewell  wavings  of 
caps  and  scarfs,  the  fleet  sailed  out  upon 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  urged  its  toilsome 
way  against  the  current. 

Thankful  says  she  had  rarely  known  her 
own  heart  to  beat  with  a  fuller  happiness. 
She  had  no  friends  in  the  world  to  whom 
she  felt  more  strongly  bound  than  those 
who  surrounded  her.  The  beauty  of  the 
morning,  the  anticipation  of  a  free  range 
among  new  and  beautiful  scenes,  the  sense 
of  health  and  vigor  in  every  limb  and  fibre, 
made  her  almost  bound  with  exultation  as 
she  wont  to  take  her  place  in  the  batteau 
by  the  side  of  Annette.  Certain  I  am,  that 
her  cheek  and  eyes  in  this  happy  time  must 
have  glowed  with  abounding  beauty,  and 
that  when  she  broke  out,  as  she  says  she 
sometimes  did,  into  the  chansons  of  the 
boatmen,  it  must  have  been  with  delightful 
spirit  and  music. 

Her  usual  seat,  she  says,  was  in  the  stern 
of  the  batteau  with  Annette,  her  blue  cloak 
thrown  over  her  shoulders,  for  the  autumn 
air  was  often  chill.  She  watched  often  the 
wrinkling  of  the  waters  before  the  bows  of 
the  boats  about  her,  as  they  toiled  through 
the  smoother  reaches  of  the  river  ;  but  she 
knew  well  how  to  thrust  a  paddle  into  the 
flood  and  push  against  the  shouldering 
stream.  When  they  came  to  the  foot  of 
rapids,  she  joyfully,  in  the  portage  that  be- 
came necessary,  assumed  her  burden  like 
the  other  women,  giving  a  finger  perhaps 
to  one  of  Annette's  children,  who  trotted 
along  on  sturdy  legs.  As  the  train,  with 
pack  on  back  and  shoulder,  wound  through 
the  wood-path  along  the  river's  brink,  she 
followed  with  buoyant  spirits.  Her  feet 
moved  lightly  as  she  pressed  the  moss  or 
sprang  over  the  prostrate  trunks,  rejoicing 
in  her  strength. 

Sometimes,  parting  the  branches  that 
fringed  the  bank,  she  looked  out  upon  the 
rush  of  the  great  stream,  as  it  flung  itself 
with  a  mad  roar  down  ledge  after  ledge  in 
the  headlong  rapid.  It  was  a  delight  to 
raise  her  voice  above  the  tumult  of  the 
waters,  a  delight  to  see  the  river  rushing 
swift  in  the  centre,  but  retarded  at  each 
margin,  as  if  it  would  restrain  its  wild  de- 
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scent  by  catching  at  its  banks  with  vapory 
hands.  She  saw  the  cedars  that  crowned 
the  rocky  islets  holding  fast  to  the  rocks 
with  bare,  contorted  roots  like  claws,  then 
bending  sometimes  their  dark  tops  far  over 
the  current,  nodding  in  the  spray  and  dab- 
bling with  their  lower  boughs  in  the  white 
sweep  of  the  tide.  Once  or  twice  she  be- 
held the  canoe  of  a  fur-trader,  —  with  its 
packs  of  beaver,  otter,  or  ermine,  its  soli- 
tary pilot  kneeling,  watchful,  with  paddle 
braced  against  his  body,  —  toss  and  shoot 
over  seething  reef  or  spray-veiled  abyss, 
with  motion  swift  as  that  of  the  fish-hawks 
who  dipped  themselves  in  the  flood,  then 
winnowed  the  glittering  drops  from  their 
wings  as  they  flew  away. 

Once,  indeed,  while  the  batteau  men 
with  toil  dragged  their  heavy  craft  by  the 
river's  edge  up  a  sautt,  and  the  long  line 
were  carrying  the  packs  through  the  for- 
est-path, Thankful  pushed  out  with  an 
Indian,  in  a  canoe,  into  the  river,  and  with 
bated  breath,  but  a  mighty  exhilaration, 
made  the  arrow-like  descent.  A  few  rapid 
sweeps  of  the  paddle,  while  the  force  of 
the  dark  waters  pressed  them  downward, 
carried  the  feather-like  craft  toward  the 
point  in  the  line  of  foam  where  one  might 
hope  for  safety  from  wreck.  A  frantic 
demon  seemed  forthwith  to  have  seized 
them.  Thankful  looked  before  her  down 
a  steep  slope  upon  which  the  waters  boiled 
white  as  wool,  and  with  billows  casting 
spume  high  in  air,  accompanied  to  right 
and  left  the  swift  plunge  of  the  boat.  In 
the  loud  war  of  the  floods  her  cry  of  ex- 
citement was  drowned,  even  for  her  own 
ears.  Before  her,  her  watchful  pilot,  naked 
to  the  waist,  now  with  a  powerful  sweep 
under  which  the  paddle  quivered  and  bent, 
now  with  a  deft  plunge  and  instant  with- 
drawal, guarded  against  the  black  rocks, 
now  submerged,  now  laid  bare,  shining  and 
dripping  close  at  hand  to  the  intricate  path 
of  safety.  They  shot  forth  at  last  into  the 
calm  water  below,  and  Thankful  felt  that 
it  was  but  a  small  price  for  the  rapture  of 
the  experience,  to  take,  as  she  was  then 
obliged  to  do,  the  end  of  the  canoe  upon 
her  shoulder,  and  bear  it  over  the  portage 
back  to  the  flotilla,  now  assembled  above. 

Before  long,  as  they  toiled  forward,  the 
woods  about  them  blazed  out  in  their 
autumn  splendor.  On  the  river's  opposite 
bank  the  maples  stood  in  the  sunshine, 
sometimes  yellow,  sometimes  scarlet ;  the 


ash  put  on  a  deep  tinge  of  purple  ;  the 
oak,  of  crimson  ;  the  birch  saplings  be- 
came golden  banners  upon  staves  of  silver ; 
the  tupelo  glowed  as  if  on  fire.  Between 
the  rapids  the  river  ran  in  quiet  reaches, 
which  sometimes  expanded  into  a  lake  so 
broad  that  the  shores  showed  blue  and 
hazy  through  miles  of  distance.  The  em- 
barkation in  such  places  was  always  a  scene 
of  animation.  The  canoes,  launched  again, 
shot  nimbly  back  and  forth,  as  if  they  had 
really  rested  in  the  portage.  The  bat- 
teaux,  forced  up  along  the  margin  of  the 
rapids  by  their  struggling  crews,  drenched 
to  the  shoulders  by  the  water  in  which  they 
waded,  were  freighted  anew,  and  once  more 
the  oars  were  plied.  If  the  breeze  favored, 
a  sail  was  hoisted,  which  swelling  full,  drove 
forward  the  burdened  boats,  with  a  loud 
gurgle  in  front  where  the  square  bow  parted 
the  current. 

Upon  the  batteau  which  carried  Meriel, 
and  the  two  or  three  "do?ines,'n  special 
attendants  of  the  mission,  the  mast  bore 
at  the  top  a  cross,  beneath  which  upon  a 
streamer  floated  out  upon  the  breeze  the 
letters  I  H  S.  Below  the  sail,  the  bell 
gleamed  above  the  low  gunwale,  surrounded 
by  the  packs  which  contained  the  furni- 
ture of  the  sanctuary.  Father  Meriel  him- 
self observed  faithfully  the  rules  written 
down  by  Brebeuf,  the  missionary  martyred 
among  the  Hurons,  to  be  observed  in  jour- 
neys and  in  intercourse  with  savages.  He 
bore  his  burden  with  the  rest  at  the  port- 
ages ;  he  wielded  the  paddle ;  he  showed 
constant  cheerfulness.  The  Sieur  was  for 
the  most  part  with  the  soldiers,  though  in 
the  nightly  encampments  he  went  fre- 
quently about  in  the  company,  with  his 
eye  upon  all  like  a  vigilant  commander. 

Although  the  Sieur  had  repulsed  Thank- 
ful so  abruptly  when,  at  the  time  of  his 
free  communication  respecting  Meriel  and 
the  bell,  she  had  mentioned  the  name  of 
the  Chanoinesse  Marie,  the  wrath  and  em- 
barrassment into  which  he  seemed  to  be 
thrown  had  not  endured.  Very  soon  he 
had  resumed  his  usual  manner.  After  his 
return  from  Quebec,  when  the  expedition 
was  preparing  for  its  progress  westward, 
he  and  Thankful  had  several  times  met  in 
familiar  discourse,  besides  the  occasion 
when  she  had  been  told  by  him  that  he 
had  saved  her  from  a  prison  cell,  and  that 
she  might  if  she  chose  go  up  the  stream 
with  the  party.     At  one  of  these  encoun- 
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ters,  the  Sieur  had  made  a  guarded  allusion 
to  the  previous  conversation,  when  he  had 
been  so  frank.  He  had,  he  said,  spoken 
with  a  fulness  hardly  proper  perhaps,  since 
his  communication  had  had  reference  to 
the  private  affairs  of  another.  Madame 
had,  however,  been  learning  from  other 
sources  of  information.  Then  followed 
the  question  put  directly,  while  the  Sieur 
fastened  his  eyes  keenly  upon  Thankful's 
face  : 

"  From  whom  has  Madame  heard  of 
the  Chanoinesse  Marie?" 

Thankful  knew  of  no  reason  for  refusing 
to  speak  plainly.  She  told  her  story,  hold- 
ing back  nothing  of  her  conversation  with 
the  Mother  Superior  at  the  time  when  she 
had  first  heard  of  the  Chanoinesse  Marie ; 
detailing  as  well  the  second  interview  in 
which  the  nun  had  dwelt  so  much  at  length 
upon  her  former  association  with  the  nov- 
ice, upon  her  saintly  character  and  aspira- 
tions, upon  her  sudden  disappearance  and 
the  mystery  which  wrapped  her  fate. 

The  Sieur  listened  with  evident  eager- 
ness, which,  however,  he  with  an  effort  of 
will  repressed,  as  Thankful  proceeded  in 
her  story  from  point  to  point,  remarking 
as  she  finished  that  it  was  an  account  of 
events  which  had  affected  deeply  Father 
Meriel,  to  whom  he  felt  closely  bound, 
that  he  had  supposed  the  story  was  known 
to  no  one  in  New  France  but  themselves, 
and  hence  had  been  startled,  as  Thankful 
no  doubt  had  noticed,  when  she  without 
warning  had  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
bride  who  had  disappeared  from  the  Mar- 
quis Mend's  side  at  the  moment  of 
union. 

Thankful,  by  way  of  excuse  for  her  own 
interest  in  the  matter,  said  she  had  not 
been  able  to  hear  a  tale  so  pathetic, 'affect- 
ing so  closely  one  whom  her  fate  as  a 
captive  had  made  so  well  known  to  her, 
without  being  much  touched  by  it.  This 
declaration  she  followed  up  by  the  frank 
question  : 

"  Perhaps  the  Sieur  can  throw  light  upon 
the  points  that  remain  dark.  Was  the 
Chanoinesse  immured  in  living  burial  in 
the  cell  of  some  severe  order,  as  Mother 
C6cile  believed,  or  what  was  the  fate  which 
overtook  her?'.' 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  which  I  cannot  speak," 
said  the  Sieur,  and  turned  suddenly  away. 

Father  Meriel,  too,  had  for  some  time 
appeared  to  take  an  interest  in  Thankful, 


often  engaging  her  in  talk  as  he  passed 
Antoine's  cottage,  openly  declaring  that 
the  Sieur  had  told  him  there  was  a  possi- 
bility of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  heretic 
and  leading  her  to  the  Faith.  Thus  the 
intimacy  among  the  three  had  seemed  to 
deepen,  and  not  at  all  to  the  surprise  of 
the  habitaiits  who  surrounded  them.  The 
three  were,  in  that  curious  feudal  society 
of  New  France,  beings  set  apart ;  in  the 
eyes  of  the  peasants  it  was  but  a  flocking 
together  of  birds  of  a  feather,  when  the 
well-born  stranger  fell  into  the  circle  of 
their  own  dignitaries.  If  the  Sieur  chose 
to  make  Thankful  his  lady  seigneuress,  dis- 
regarding her  heretic  husband,  the  village 
would  be  only  too  happy.  It  is  evident 
from  all  she  says  that  the  feeling  was  she 
would  become  her  high  station  and  be  a 
most  gracious  patroness. 

In  the  camp  at  night,  safety  required  a 
compact  order ;  and  in  the  progress  by 
day,  as  the  distance  from  the  settlements 
increased,  all  proceeded  so  as  to  afford  to 
one  another  mutual  support,  and  Thankful 
was  never  far  from  the  leaders.  The  brac- 
ing autumn  air,  the  wholesome  outdoor 
life,  the  gratification  of  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, as  we  have  seen,  made  her  heart 
dance  with  strength  and  pleasure  :  a  certain 
exhilaration,  too,  born  of  health  and  hope, 
was  felt  by  the  whole  party.  The  men 
sang  to  the  oar,  and  even  capered  under 
the  packs  at  the  carrying-places ;  the 
women  were  full  of  chatter  and  life.  Even 
Father  Muriel's  pale  face  took  on  a  cheer- 
fulness that  became  sometimes  merriment, 
and  the  speech  of  the  Sieur  had  a  heartier 
tone.  The  latter  talked  now  to  Thankful 
with  little  reserve  of  his  old  life  in  France, 
and  when  Father  Meriel  stood  with  them, 
he,  too,  sometimes  allowed  himself  to  be 
drawn  into  reminiscences  of  that  brilliant 
world  upon  which  he  had  turned  his  back. 

On  a  sparkling  morning  after  a  night 
somewhat  frosty,  when  the  forests  about 
them  had  been  stimulated  to  a  superber 
glory,  Thankful  stood  upon  the  shore  while 
battcaux  and  canoes  were  receiving  their 
lading  after  the  encampment,  watching 
with  delight  the  animated  scene  as  craft 
after  craft  put  off  upon  the  current,  martial 
music  ringing  from  the  boats  of  the  soldiers, 
the  French  singing  gayly,  even  the  Indians 
breaking  out  into  wild  chants. 

"  How  fair  it  is  !  "  said  Thankful  to 
Father  Meriel,  as  passing  on  to  his  boat 
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which  awaited  him,  he  stopped  a  minute 
before  her  with  his  usual  salutation. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Father,  and  in  a  few 
words  he  entered  fully  into  Thankful's 
mood  of  admiration.  "I,  too,  am  im- 
pressed with  this  river  of  the  wilderness." 
Then  after  a  pause,  "  And  yet  I  find  it 
hard  to  forget  the  streams  of  la  belle 
France.  Madame  should  have  seen  the 
court  once  descending  the  Loire.  Those 
pomps  of  the  world  are  vain,  but  I  cannot 
quite  put  them  out  of  mind.  There  was 
an  artificial  richness,  a  splendor  of  color, 
and  a  grace  of  form  that  might  almost 
vie  with  the  prodigal  beauty  of  the  woods. 
The  lords  and  ladies  sat  in  barges  upon 
benches  fitted  with  scarlet  cordovan  leather, 
their  feet  upon  Turkish  carpets  also  of 
striking  colors  and  designs.  Each  barge 
was  covered  with  a  canopy  of  cramoisy 
velvet,  sustained  by  carved  and  twisted 
columns  about  which  were  draped  curtains 
of  yellow.  The  rowers  were  in  brilliant 
Venetian  costumes,  and  kept  time  to  the 
sound  of  trumpets  and  violins.  So  the 
barks  glided  on,  each  a  moving  pile  of 
splendor,  between  the  river  banks.  Ah, 
Madame,  when  has  the  world  seen  such 
magnificence  as  that  of  the  great  Louis  ! 
That  day  upon  the  Loire  it  was  a  May 
landscape,  of  verdure  and  flowers.  The 
morning  breeze  brought  to  us  as  we  floated 
the  perfumes  from  the  beautiful  fields. 
Sometimes  a  Roman  ruin  looked  down 
upon  us  from  a  height,  sometimes  a  gray 
tower  of  later  builders  ;  more  often  it  was 
a  bright  pavilion,  from  which  ladies  and 
cavaliers  waved  their  scarfs  to  the  floating 
pageant.  To  see  all  that,  Madame,  as  we 
have  done,  exhausts  the  power  of  appre- 
ciation." 

The  Jesuit  passed  on  to  where  the  donnes 
held  his  batteau  to  the  shore  till  it  should 
please  him  to  embark.  Thankful  presently 
was  in  her  place  also,  shadowed  by  the 
sail  which  bellied  out  before  a  favoring 
wind,  her  sense  of  the  beauty  about  her 
not  abated  by  the  speech  of  the  Father, 
but  her  imagination  kindled  by  the  picture, 
as  he  drew  for  a  moment  the  curtain  from 
before  the  life  which  he  had  once  known. 

When  the  Sieur,  yielding  to  the  stimulus 
proceeding  from  the  conditions  about  them, 
gave  expression  to  his  mood,  there  was 
more  often  than  not  something  reckless,  or 
caustic,  or  even  cruel  in  his  manifestation. 
One  evening,  by  the  light  of  the  camp-fire, 


the  musicians  of  the  troops  entertained  the 
women  of  the  party  with  lively  tunes. 
Thankful,  standing  at  a  little  distance,  en- 
joying the  scene  as  the  wavering  fire  lighted 
up  costumes  and  faces  and  drove  away  for 
a  rod  or  two  the  darkness  which  buried  the 
wilderness  about  them,  found,  as  was  often 
the  case,  the  Sieur  and  the  priest  close  at 
hand  to  her. 

"  A  pretty  serenade,"  said  the  former, 
"but  does  Father  Meriel  remember  the 
merry  concert  at  the  Siege  of  Mons?  The 
jolly  noise  of  the  cannons  and  mortars 
ceased  suddenly,"  continued  the  Sieur,  in- 
clining toward  Thankful.  "  Then  came  a 
symphony  of  flutes  and  hautboys  which 
the  Maison  du  Roi  caused  to  be  played 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  ladies  of  the 
city  we  were  besieging,  upon  an  outwork 
which  we  had  just  seized.  Pardieu,  they 
had  to  clear  away  the  villanous  dead 
bodies  to  make  room,  and  there  was  over- 
much blood  for  clean  walking,  but  the 
pretty  Flemings  came  to  their  ramparts  all 
the  same  to  listen  to  the  gallant  homage. 
It  was  over  in  half  an  hour,  and  presto  ! 
the  fighting  began  again  as  if  nothing  had 
happened." 

A  dance  succeeded  the  concert  on  a 
stretch  of  hard  sand  that  bordered  the 
river,  and  at  last  when  the  time  came  for 
the  soldiers  to  go  to  their  quarters,  they 
insisted  with  the  freedom  of  old  campaign- 
ers, on  kissing  and  hugging  their  partners 
when  taking  leave.  As  some  of  the  girls 
showed  a  degree  of  coyness,  the  Sieur 
broke  into  a  laugh  that  had  in  it  a  certain 
harsh  contempt. 

"  Pshaw  !  "  said  he,  "  I  have  seen  nuns 
less  careful  of  their  lips  in  the  company  of 
gallant  troopers.  At  the  investment  of 
Namur,  the  convent  of  Solsines  enter- 
tained the  officers  of  the  king's  regiment 
at  lunch  in  their  handsome  refectory.  A 
young  blade  of  an  ensign,  very  handsome 
and  very  bold,  begged  for  himself  and  his 
companions  to  be  allowed  to  kiss  the 
veiled  beauties. 

"'You  must  ask  the  abbess,'  said  the 
commandant. 

"Up  steps  the  ensign  with  all  possible 
sang  froid,  and,  when  the  prim  little  ab- 
bess shrank  abashed,  he  caught  her  neck 
in  his  arm,  turned  up  her  pretty  face,  and 
smacked  her  lips  roundly.  The  young 
fellows  all  followed,  then  saluted  every  nun 
in  the  sisterhood  that  had  a  pair  of  rosy 
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cheeks.  Their  hoods  and  capes  were  well 
rumpled,  but,  Mort-de-ma-vie  /  the  sly 
jades  seemed  to  like  it." 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

The  journey  wore  on,  the  spirits  and 
energy  of  the  party  remaining  unabated. 
Thankful's  heart  continued  buoyant ;  she 
entered  with  zest  into  the  new  experiences, 
and  always  the  Jesuit  is  the  main  figure  in 
her  narrative.  He  could  steer  a  canoe, 
she  says,  as  well  as  a  voyageur.  At  each 
portage  he  carried  a  heavy  burden  strapped 
to  his  back,  and  always,  with  the  Sieur  fre- 
quently in  his  company,  he  was  near  the 
stout  pole  upon  which  was  suspended  the 
bell.  Each  day  occurred  some  incident 
amusing  or  pathetic.  A  young  Indian 
mother  lost  her  papoose.  She  unbound 
the  dead  babe  from  the  case  of  linden- 
wood  and  deer  sinews  in  which  it  had  been 
borne  upon  her  back,  and  buried  it  herself 
in  a  shallow  grave  among  the  fallen  leaves. 
Then  while  her  mother-heart  overflowed 
at  her  eyes,  she  pressed  from  her  breast 
her  useless  milk  into  a  cup  of  bark,  placing 
it  at  the  head  of  the  baby's  grave,  to  sustain 
it  in  the  long  journey  to  the  land  of  souls. 

A  brave  who  had  been  swept  over  a 
ledge  and  drowned  while  carelessly  ven- 
turing into  a  rapid,  was  honored  by  his 
companions  with  pompous  obsequies.  The 
body,  somewhat  bruised  among  the  rocks, 
had  been  washed  ashore.  Arrayed  in  all 
his  ornaments,  the  dead  warrior  was  placed 
in  a  sitting  posture  upon  an  isolated  bowl- 
der. Collars  of  wampum  were  about  his 
neck,  bracelets  of  shining  metal  upon  his 
arms,  pendants  of  copper  within  his  ears 
and  nose,  stagskins,  the  inside  of  which 
glowed  with  variegated  dyes,  thrown  about 
his  shoulders.  Upon  the  ghastly  features 
were  smeared  vermilion  and  soot,  made 
into  a  paste  with  oil  pressed  from  the 
seeds  of  the  sunflower.  A  medallion 
hung  upon  his  breast  bearing  the  em- 
bo  ;sed  head  of  Louis  XIV.,  a  recent  pres- 
ent from  his  French  entertainers.  His 
scalp-lock  was  tied  with  a  bright  ribbon. 
Upon  one  arm  he  held  his  gun,  his  toma- 
hawk was  in  his  belt,  in  his  mouth  his  pipe, 
at  his  side  a  kettle  full  of  food.  The 
Indians  crouched  about  the  body  in  silent 
circles,  their  faces  and  attitudes  expressing 
deep  grief.     The  voice  of  the  orator  pro- 


nouncing a  eulogy  at  last  arose ;  now  and 
then,  in  pauses,  the  speaker,  in  animated 
pantomime,  portrayed  the  achievements  of 
the  dead  man.  Then  to  the  measured 
beat  of  a  sorcerer's  drum,  set  about  by 
little  bells  (for  in  their  grief  the  Indians 
reverted  to  their  heathenism),  came  chants 
and  dances.  A  scaffold  was  erected  in  a 
lonely  place  upon  the  shore  upon  four  tall 
poles.  The  body  of  the  warrior,  swathed 
in  his  blanket,  was  solemnly  raised  upon 
this,  and  beneath  were  heaped  up  his  pos- 
sessions, that  he  might  use  them  in  the 
world  to  which  he  had  gone. 

"  He  will  pursue  the  soul  of  the  beaver," 
said  the  sorcerer,  "with  the  soul  of  the 
racquette  bound  to  his  foot,  marching  upon 
the  soul  of  the  snow." 

As  the  autumn  deepened,  great  flocks  of 
migratory  birds  swept  across  the  sky,  the 
feathered  clouds  sometimes  fairly  inter- 
cepting the  light  and  heat  of  the  weaken- 
ing sun.  In  particular,  swarms  of  wild 
geese,  two  clearly  drawn  lines  converging 
to  the  point  where  flew  the  leader  of  the 
flock,  barbed  arrow-heads  shot  by  the 
spirit  of  the  north  toward  the  warmer 
heavens,  filled  the  air  above  the  toiling 
adventurers.  Now  it  was  that  the  Sieur 
in  an  especial  manner  displayed  that  power 
over  the  creatures  of  the  air  which  he  was 
often  seen  to  exercise,  and  which  Thankful 
is  disposed  to  regard  as  uncanny.  Stand- 
ing upon  some  projecting  rock  apart,  wav- 
ing his  arms  aloft  and  uttering  a  cry  that 
was  startlingly  like  the  clang  of  the  birds 
that  from  far  overhead  descended  earth- 
ward, the  Sieur  seemed  to  summon  the 
wild  creatures  toward  him,  like  one  to 
whom  dominion  over  them  had  been 
given.  The  flocks  would  come  darting 
down,  until  the  leaders,  the  select  birds  of 
larger  size  and  more  brilliant  markings 
than  their  fellows,  almost  brushed  his 
beckoning  fingers  with  their  wings,  leading 
the  swarms  to  the  water  near,  which  they 
almost  covered  with  their  multitude. 
Sometimes  the  flocks  of  wild  geese,  circling 
above  his  head,  assumed  strange  geometric 
shapes,  —  a  triangle,  or  indeed  a  penta- 
gram. Thankful  more  than  half  believes 
that  they  were  unhallowed  outlines,  cabal- 
istical  figures  drawn  athwart  the  heaven  in 
this  marvellous  way,  by  wizard  power,  and 
that  they  had  a  certain  direful  efficacy  in 
spells  that  were  in  process  for  the  bring- 
ing of  harm  to  men  and  women. 
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Thankful  stood  once  in  company  with 
Meriel,  looking  at  this  display  of  the  Sieur's 
curious  power,  and  ventured  to  express  the 
misgiving  that  he  must  have  come  into 
possession  of  it  through  some  questionable 
understanding  with  the  Prince  of  the 
Powers  of  the  Air.  Father  Meriel,  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand,  dismissed  the  suggestion 
as  not  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 
The  Sieur  was  a  man  of  approved  piety, 
and  a  most  devoted  son  of  the  Church, 
however  his  life  in  camps  might  sometimes 
give  a  touch  of  roughness  or  license  to  his 
manners  and  speech.  Father  Meriel  went 
on  to  say  that  it  interested  him  to  see  the 
Sieur  so  aplomb,  so  thoroughly  the  master 
of  himself  and  of  circumstances,  there  in 
the  depths  of  the  forest. 

"And,  Madame,"  he  went  on,  "I  have 
seen  him  just  as  thoroughly  at  home  under 
circumstances  far  different." 

As  Thankful  expressed  some  curiosity, 
Meriel  continued. 

"  I  remember  a  grand  review  once  at 
Compiegne.  The  king  and  the  court  were 
assembled  upon  the  broad  terrace  of  the 
chateau,  from  which  a  wide  view  could  be 
had  over  the  great  plain  upon  which  the 
squadrons  were  to  manoeuvre.  I  on  that 
day  was  not  with  the  troop,  for  a  wound 
in  the  last  action  had  lamed  my  sword 
arm.  I  served  for  the  time  being  as  a 
gentleman  in  waiting,  tin  gentilhomme  a 
bee  de  corbin,  and  stood  with  my  halbert 
crooked  like  a  raven's  beak,  close  to  the 
royal  circle.  The  array  of  courtiers  that 
day  was  magnificent,  and  many  of  the 
famous  men  of  France  stood  about  the 
king.  Schomberg  was  there,  who  had 
beaten  shortly  before  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Du  Quesne,  the  admiral,  who  had  found  a 
way  to  finish  De  Ruyter,  the  Mar£chal 
d'Estrees,  who  had  burned  the  Dutch 
fleet.  The  Dauphin  was  in  the  train,  who 
had  brought  home  the  keys  of  twenty 
German  cities,  Luxembourg  who  had  won 
Fleurus,  and  the  bold  sea-rover  Jean  Bart. 
Nor  were  there  warriors  alone.  I  had  a 
word  that  day  with  the  '  eagle  of  Meaux,' 
the  great  Bossuet,  the  Chrysostom  of 
France,  and  it  fell  to  me  to  clear  a  path  in 
the  throng  that  Moliere,  the  actor,  and 
Racine,  the  poet,  might  approach  the 
presence.  .  The  court  that  day  was  more 
than  usually  brilliant,  for  the  king  had  pre- 
scribed a  special  dress  for  the  haute  no- 
blesse, a  surtout  of  blue,  embroidered  with 


gold  and  silver,  worn  above  a  silken  doub- 
let, from  the  shoulder  a  broad  baldric  to 
which  hung  the  sword,  all  set  off  with  lace, 
— while  the  chapeau  adorned  with  a  double 
row  of  plumes,  crowned  all.  Figures  thus 
costumed  were  that  day  numerous,  and 
among  them  were  many  fair  and  shining 
dames. 

"  It  was  a  proud  time  for  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  Her  sedan-chair  had  been 
placed  by  its  bearers  where  the  best  view 
was  to  be  had,  and  often  the  king  stood 
leaning  easily  over  her  as  she  sat.  The 
columns  manoeuvred  and  the  squadrons 
galloped  on  the  plain  below  in  the  sun- 
shine, the  weapons  glittering  and  the  ord- 
nance breaking  in  with  heavy  roar. 

"  '  Qu'en  pense  votre  Solidite  ?  '  the  great 
Louis  would  say,  as  the  scene  varied  with 
the  movements  of  the  different  corps,  bend- 
ing down  to  the  window  of  the  sedan-chair. 

" '  Consultons  la  RaisonJ  he  would  say, 
before  sending  a  messenger  to  the  gener- 
als, as  he  asked  advice  of  the  favorite. 

"  Madame  must  know  that  while  I  stood 
in  my  place  observing  all  this,  who  should 
appear  upon  the  scene  but  our  Sieur  of 
Belleau  here.  He  had  been  with  his  com- 
mander at  the  foot  of  the  terrace,  in  a 
position  from  which  the  court,  spread  out 
above,  could  not  be  seen.  Now,  having 
been  ordered  to  carry  a  message  to  the 
king,  he  came  suddenly  and  unexpectedly, 
as  he  ascended  the  steps,  into  the  midst 
of  it.  It  was  a  trying  place  for  a  young 
soldier ;  but  he  was  himself  from  the  first, 
and  advancing,  chapeau  in  hand,  was  pres- 
ently upon  his  knee  in  the  presence,  with 
a  grace  and  self-possession  which  drew  an 
approving  smile  even  from  the  king.  A 
trusty  friend,  a  good  soldier,  a  character 
of  rare  coolness  and  balance  is  the  Comte 
de  Bele'tre." 

"The  Comte  de  Bel^tre  !  "  exclaimed 
Thankful  quickly. 

Father  Meriel  bit  his  lip  and  threw  up 
his  hands  as  if  impatient  with  himself.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  in  the  interest  of  the 
reminiscence  he  had  for  the  moment  for- 
gotten himself  and  uttered  a  name  which 
he  should  have  preferred  to  keep  silent. 
The  Comte  de  Beletre  was  indeed  the 
name  which  the  Sieur  of  Belleau  had  borne 
in  France.  He  had  long  ago  resigned  it, 
however,  and  it  was  his  wish  that  it  should 
never  again  be  associated  with  him.  Father 
Meriel  regretted  his  inadvertence. 
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"  But  it  need  make  no  difference,"  con- 
tinued the  priest.  "  Fate  has  so  inter- 
twined the  lot  of  Madame  with  ours,  that 
a  somewhat  close  knowledge  of  us  is  not 
unbefitting.  I  may,  however,  rely  upon 
Madame's  discretion  that  the  name  shall 
hereafter  be  unspoken." 

That  night  it  was  long  before  sleep 
touched  the  eyelids  of  Thankful,  as  she 
lay  by  the  fire  in  the  women's  camp  upon 
her  couch  of  leaves.  Here,  then,  at  the 
side  of  Meriel  was  the  rival  whom  long 
years  before  he  had  displaced  when  he 
won  for  himself  the  Chanoinesse  Marie. 
He  was  at  his  side,  and  in  what  character  ? 
If  an  enemy,  why  had  the  Sieur  saved  his 
life  again  and  again,  and  why  did  Meriel 
receive  from  him  constant  good  offices? 
If  a  friend,  what  meant  the  look  of  hateful 
passion  that  the  Sieur's  face  had  worn 
when  she  first  beheld  the  two  together  at 
the  Meadowboro  burning,  and  which  since 
then  she  had  again  beheld  ?  Where,  too, 
was  the  beautiful  spirit  that  both  men  had 
loved?  Was  Marie  de  Mericourt  indeed 
in  her  grave,  or  walled  in  alive  within  some 
cell  of  La  Trappe  ?  And  for  herself,  whither 
was  her  own  fate  leading  her  ?  How  strange 
was  her  relation  becoming  with  these  men 
of  faith  and  country  so  alien  !  how  strange 
the  concentration  of  her  mind  upon  the 
mystery  attending  them  !  Overcome  with 
a  feeling  of  helplessness,  she  instinctively 
fell  into  prayer,  and  it;  was  almost  with  a 
shudder  that  she  found  herself  uttering, 
" Ave  Maria,  ora  pro  nobis!''''  She  was 
far  as  yet  from  having  surrendered  to  the 
Faith.  Was  an  invisible  power  pushing  her 
in  spite  of  herself  toward  something  terrible? 

The  last  rapid  at  length  was  passed,  and 
the  flotilla  moved  now  with  speed,  its  course 
no  longer  hindered  by  the  portages.  The 
river  broadened  to  a  beautiful  expanse  of 
water,  strewn  with  numberless  islands,  be- 
tween which  now  and  then  swam  troops  of 
fleer.  Sometimes  there  were  tufted  rocks 
with  barely  foothold  for  a  bird  ;  sometimes 
broad  acres  where  wild  creatures  could  find 
pasture  and  shade.  From  the  sky  some- 
times above  Thankful's  bark  came  the 
scream  of  the  eagle  swooping  from  the 
upper  air;  sometimes,  bending  over  the 
batteau's  edge,  she  could  see,  through 
the  transparent  flood,  the  eagle's  prey, 
frightened  downward  by  the  hovering 
shadow  to  the  ledges  and  rocks  at  the 
bottom.      Lighter  than  the  lightest, water- 


fowl, the  canoes  were  whirled  along  by 
the  Indians,  their  figures,  to  the  eye,  no 
less  made  from  birch-bark  than  the  craft. 
The  breeze  wafted  the  heavier  batteaux ; 
Mend's  vessel  was  always  at  the  front,  the 
silken  banner  with  its  solemn  symbol  above 
the  silent,  gleaming  bell.  French  and  In- 
dian came  together  like  brothers.  The 
true  voyageurs,  indeed,  had  become  rather 
assimilated  to  the  savages  than  the  savages 
to  them.  They  whooped  and  danced  with 
true  barbarian  frenzy  ;  they  wore  the  scalp- 
knife  at  their  girdles,  whistled  through  the 
wing-bone  of  the  hawk  whenever  clouds 
arose,  to  dispel  the  storm ;  and  put  more 
faith,  perhaps,  in  the  incantations  of  the 
medicine-men  than  in  telling  the  beads 
of  the  rosary  or  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  One  night  when  the  camp  was 
pitched  upon  an  islet,  Antoine  interpreted 
to  Thankful  the  harangue  of  a  dark  chief, 
who,  standing  upon  a  rocky  projection 
about  which  the  water  swept,  apostro- 
phized the  fish  in  behalf  of  the  white 
men.  Salmon  and  bass,  eel,  sturgeon,  and 
minnow,  great  and  small,  were  invited  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  nets  of  the 
French ;  they  might  well  end  their  lives 
in  such  service. 

They  came  at  last  to  the  great  lake  from 
which  the  river  ran.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anything  unnatural  in  the  deep  impres- 
sion Thankful  says  the  scene  made  upon 
her,  when  one  evening,  as  the  gray  twilight 
was  beginning  to  fall,  she  looked  forth 
over  the  limitless  expanse  from  a  bleak 
headland  which  pushed  out  from  the  shore. 
I  have  but  poorly  rendered  her  narrative, 
if  it  has  not  sufficiently  appeared  that  her 
nature  was  full  of  a  fine  susceptibility.  She 
had  never  before  gazed  upon  such  a  scene, 
and  one  may  well  believe  that,  in  the  mood 
into  which  circumstances  had  brought  her, 
all  delicate  susceptibilities  within  her  soul 
were  aroused  to  the  fullest.  The  modern 
traveller  no  doubt  finds  it  only  dreary  and 
commonplace,  as  he  looks  upon  it  from  a 
steamer's  deck  or  through  the  plate-glass 
of  a  Pullman  car,  and  turns  gladly  to  his 
newspaper  or  game  of  cards.  In  Thank- 
ful, however,  the  spirit  was  touched  to  the 
depths.  She  says  the  world  of  waters 
stretched  before  her  so  bleak  and  lone, 
she  thought  she  had  never  beheld  such  an 
image  of  infinite  vastness.  The  night  was 
gathering  slowly  above  it,  and  her  imagina- 
tion wandered  away  over  the  desolation, 
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wondering  what  new  loneliness  lay  beyond 
the  horizon's  verge,  and  beyond,  and  be- 
yond !  She  looked  upon  the  broad,  white 
beach  into  which  the  land  descended,  and 
to  her  quickened  fancy  the  very  earth 
seemed  to  grow  pale  as  it  came  to  stand 
before  the  solemn  scene.  She  looked 
upon  the  trees  near  at  hand,  the  first  rows 
of  the  forest,  forced  to  bend  landward  by 
the  power  of  the  storms,  till  they  stood 
with  branches  turning  upward  and  trunks 
leaning  back,  as  if  the  very  woods  threw 
aloft  their  arms  and  shrank  away  abashed. 
As  she  stood  solitary  beneath  the  deepen- 
ing evening,  the  moon,  near  the  full,  grad- 
ually softened  the  scene  into  gentle  beauty, 
while  the  mystery  and  solemnity  were  only 
heightened.  Suddenly  from  the  stand  be- 
low, where  her  companions  were  gathered, 
so  far  away  that  the  sound  of  the  voices 
came  mellowed  and  blended,  there  arose  a 
beautiful  chant  which  she  had  come  to  know 
well,  but  which  she  now  seemed  to  hear  for 
the  first  time,  so  transformed  was  her  sense 
in  the  intensity  of  her  feeling  :  — 


"  Ave  maris  stella, 
Dei  mater  alma, 
Atque  semper  virgo 
Felix  coeli  porta."  1 

The  sound  of  the  voices  rose  and  fell, 
then  followed  a  hush,  and  presently  from 
some  leafy  belfry  in  which  for  the  moment 
it  had  been  hung,  came  with  an  ineffable 
softness  from  Father  Mend's  bell  the  salu- 
tation of  the  angels. 

"  O  strange,  unknown  spirit,"  said  Thank- 
ful in  her  heart,  "  which  art  fixed  in  some 
way  in  this  circling  metal,  what  and  whence 
art  thou,  touching  my  soul  with  such  soft 
and  awful  appeal  !  " 

As  if  the  spirit  were  conscious  of  the 
question,  Thankful  says  the  tone  had  never 
before  seemed  to  her  so  sweet  and  sympa- 
thetic, so  pensive,  yet  thrilling  with  a  cer- 
tain holy  gladness  and  content.  It  was  as 
if  an  angel  spake  to  her.  She  bowed  her 
face  in  her  hands  and  wept. 

1 "  Hail,  O  star  of  Ocean, 
God's  own  mother  blessed, 
Yet  forever  virgin  ! 
Happy  door  of  Heaven  !  " 


[  To  be  continued."] 
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By  H.  Bernard  Carpenter. 

It  is  not  now  as  it  was  then, 

Dear  Stream,  when  last  I  looked  on  thee ; 
Thy  world  of  Joy,  as  mine  with  men, 
Hath  ceased  to  be. 

'Tis  past ;    and  Winter  now  is  come 

To  turn  to  dross  thy  summer's  gold  ; 
Each  hill  seems  distant ;    Earth  is  dumb ; 
The  sun  looks  old. 

I  scarcely  can  believe  the  moon 

Has  filled  but  thrice  since  I  was  here. 
King  August  kept  high  court  that  noon, 
When  I  drew  near. 

His  leafy  world  with  wavelike  rush, 

The  quick  whoop  of  the  whippoorwill 
And  the  slow  treble  of  the  thrush 
Were  never  still. 

And  as  the  breezes  went  and  came, 

The  cardinal  flowers  beside  thy  brink 
In  one  long  wavering  fringe  of  flame 
Did  shake  and  shrink. 

1  This  beautiful  woodland  stream  flows  out  of  Hancock  Lake,  into  the  river  Saco,  near  Hiram,  Maine. 
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The  Joy  which  Man  ne'er  understands 

Was  thine,   thou  happy  Brook,  that  day. 
How  thou  didst   laugh  and  clap  thy  hands 
And  bound  away ! 

With  that,   there  broke  from  bird  and  tree 

Tumultuous  praise,  and  in  their  ranks 
Those  cardinal   flowers  bowed  down  to  thee 
Along  thy  banks. 

I  praised  thee  too  ;    but  soon  I  sighed  :  — 

Flow  on,  dear  woodland  Stream,  flow  on ; 
Laugh  while  thou  mayst ;    thy  summer's  pride 
Will  soon  be  gone. 

Then  with  the  forest's  shattered  lute 

Hung  silent  o'er  thy  frozen  bed, 
Thou  shalt  lie  motionless  and  mute, 
Dead  with  the  dead. 

Such  bodings  of  my  wayward  woe 

To-day  thy  waters  put  to  shame ; 
Here  in  their  changeless  pulse  and  flow 
They  pass  the  same. 

Some  strength  is  thine  which  is  not  ours ; 

Else,  when  thy  world  of  Joy  is  gone, 
Thou  couldst  not  thus  through  songless  bowers 
Be  flowing  on. 

Oh  be  it  mine,  when  comes  the  snow, 

And  hopes  no  more  are  on  the  wing, 
Like  thee  in  feeling  still  to  flow, 
Like  thee  to  sing. 
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By  Hcloise  Edwina  He?'sey. 

IT  is  speaking  within  bounds  to  say  that  poetry  of  this  one  man  and  its  public  study 
during  the  last  five  years  the  name  of  were  of  dubious  value  to  the  life  of  art  in 
Robert  Browning  has  been  on  Ameri-  our  great,  complex  country.  It  has  oc- 
ean lips  and  in  American  prints  five  times  curred  to  more  than  one  listener  to  a  spir- 
as  often,  as  that  of  any  other  English  poet,  ited  discussion  of  the  significance  of  this 
living  or  dead.  The  fact  may  not  be  en-  or  that  poem  by  Browning  that  discussion 
tirely  creditable  to  the  poet  or  to  the  peo-  might  easily  be  pushed  too  far;  that  pre- 
ple  ;  but,  as  a  fact,  it  is  most  significant,  cisely  the  office  of  great  poetry  is  to  ex- 
Robert  Browning  would  doubtless  have  press  the  inexpressible;  that  it  has  for 
been  the  first  to  deprecate  certain  phases  each  soul  a  mysterious,  whispered  mes- 
of  his  unexampled  popularity  in  this  coun-  sage;  that  the  moment  the  mystery  is 
try.  On  the  other  hand,  many  a  thought-  hawked  about  the  streets  it  proclaims  itself 
ful  member  of  some  one  of  the  numberless  as  empty  and  valueless  as  an  oyster-shell. 
clubs  for  the  study  of  Browning's  work  has  It  has  even  seemed  that  American  society 
feared   that  the   intense   devotion    to    the  has   grown   so  dull   to  the   sordidness  of 
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advertisement  that  the  deepest  poetry  of 
our  hearts  is  not  safe  from  our  desire  to 
tell  the  world  its  matchless  qualities.  But, 
in  spite  of  many  doubts  and  some  scruples, 
the  Browning  societies  have  waxed  mightily 
in  the  land,  and  the  very  doubters  have 
succumbed  to  their  power.  In  England 
Browning  has  shared  with  Shakespeare, 
Chaucer,  Shelley,  and  others,  the  honor  of 
a  society  expressly  for  the  study  of  his 
work.  But  in  this  country  the  Browning 
societies  alone  have  really  made  a  feature 
of  literary  life.  Even  the  Shakespeare 
clubs  have  been  gradually  elbowed  to  the 
wall.  All  sorts  of  work  have  been  done 
for  the  exegesis  and  the  glory  of  Browning, 
—  from  collecting  all  the  music  which  has 
been  set  to  his  words  to  making  a  con- 
cordance of  his  work,  from  expounding 
Paracelsus  to  acting  In  a  Balcony.  But 
there  has  been  no  sign  of  a  falling  off  in 
enthusiasm. 

The  personality  of  the  man  was  of  the 
vaguest  to  us.  Even  personal  curiosity 
about  him  was  not  great.  He  had  no  dis- 
tinct American  interests.  He  had  never 
given  us  the  opportunity  to  lionize  him 
after  our  peculiar  fashion  on  our  own  soil. 
Apparently  he  never  dreamed  of  the  United 
States  as  a  possible  field  for  "lectures." 
Moreover,  he  has  scarce  a  line  in  his  work 
which  would  show  his  consciousness  of  the 
existence  of  this  continent.  He  surely 
never  curried  favor  with  his  American 
public  —  even  by  such  an  expression  of 
scorn  as  he  once  bestowed  on  the  British 
Public.  His  subjects  are  as  remote  from 
us  in  thought  as  in  time  and  place.  Prob- 
ably to  half  the  men  and  women  whose 
lives  he  actually  influenced,  he  was  the 
sole  teacher  in  the  history  of  the  great 
period  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  to  which 
so  much  of  his  imaginative  work  was  given. 

Finally,  as  the  climax  of  the  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  before  he  could  become  a 
popular  poet  in  the  United  States,  he  has 
written  nothing  during  the  last  ten  years 
which  could  make  the  least  appeal  to  peo- 
ple not  already  his  disciples.  We  who, 
like  the  Athenians,  spend  our  time  in  noth- 
ing else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some 
new  thing,  have  been  forced  to  go  patiently 
back  to  books  published  between  1850 
and  1864,  m  lieu  of  snatching  the  pages 
wet  from  the  press  for  our  excited  perusal. 

But  the  rage  of  fashion,  the  vulgarity  of 
much  of  the  current  exposition,  the  per- 


sonal reticence,  distance,  and  essential  for- 
eignness  of  the  man,  and  the  fact  that  his 
best  work  was  done  years  before  American 
society  discovered  him,  and  that  his  later 
verse  has  been  constantly  more  esoteric, 
all  have  not  availed  against  some  great, 
tidal  force  in  him  which  has  conquered 
American  minds  and  hearts.  Spite  of 
impossibilities,  the  news*  of  the  death  of 
Robert  Browning,  which  came  on  the 
13th  of  December,  carried  to  almost  every 
American  of  cultivation  a  sense  of  loss 
not  to  be  atoned,  and  of  silence  not  to 
be  relieved  by  speech.  The  sight  of  his 
open  grave  has  forced  every  true  reader 
of  poetry  to  ask  himself,  "  What  do  I  not 
owe  to  him?"  It  has  brought  the  flip- 
pant critic  to  his  knees  to  entreat  par- 
don for  having  ventured  on  a  profane 
dance  in  a  temple  of  the  gods.  For  a 
time,  at  least,  it  has  commanded  us  all 
humbly  to  let  his  poetry  speak  to  us ;  and 
has  silenced  our  eager  desire  to  analyze 
and  discuss  it  or  him.  For  a  moment  we 
are  ready  to  face  the  sun  of  his  strange, 
blazing,  erratic,  unconcealable  genius,  in- 
stead of  sitting  in  a  darkened  room  and 
talking  about  that  sun. 

If  one  had  the  skill  to  find  it,  there  must 
be  a  valid  reason  for  the  conquest  of  this 
genius  over  American  minds  and  hearts. 
The  day  after  Browning's  death  is  both 
favorable  and  unfavorable  for  such  an  in- 
quiry •  but  even  the  poorest  suggestion  of 
the  truth  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  tribute  to 
the  dead.  It  is  in  a  single  direction  only 
that  such  an  article  as  this  can  point  out 
the  special  appeal  of  this  poet  to  us  as  a 
nation. 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  our  hearts 
are  open  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  on 
the  other  to  the  great  elemental  appeals  of 
poetry.  More  and  more  the  consciousness 
of  kindred  strengthens  the  vital  bond  be- 
tween us  and  the  mother  land.  Distinc- 
tions, common  enough  a  half- century  ago, 
begin  to  seem  invidious ;  and,  instead  of 
arrogating  to  our  own  poets  excellencies 
which  they  perhaps  do  not  possess,  we 
boldly  lay  claim  to  Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
and  Shelley  as  a  part  of  our  entailed  in- 
heritance. Whatever  especial  explanation 
is  to  be  given  of  the  hold  which  Robert 
Browning  has  upon  us  is  explanation  of 
an  achievement  more  than  ordinary.  It 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  he  will  be 
adjudged  by  posterity  a  poet  greater  than 
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Tennyson ;  but  he  has  influenced  our 
country  five  times  as  much  as  the  Laure- 
ate. So,  Carlyle  spoke  to  an  audience 
in  this  country  much  greater  than  Rus- 
kin  ever  commanded; — who  shall  judge 
which  was  the  greater  prophet? 

Robert  Browning  has  been  pre-emi- 
nently the  poet  of  the  individual  man. 
The  sacredness  of  personal  conscience,  the 
infinite  superiority  of  personal  instinct  to 
conventional  restriction,  the  divine  right 
crowning  the  love  of  one  heart  for  another, 
the  promise  of  the  very  nature  of  man  that 
he  shall  attain  personal  immortality, — 
these  noble  truths  have  found  Browning 
their  most  devoted  champion.  Man  is  all, 
—  forms,  ceremonies,  creeds,  compliances, 
are  nothing.  That  a  man  should  be  up- 
rightly himself  is  so  splendid  a  triumph 
that  the  universe  against  him  —  if  such  a 
monstrous  thing  could  be  —  could  not 
transform  it  into  a  defeat.  If  Childe  Ro- 
land has  the  courage,  in  face  of  failure, 
"  dauntless  the  slug-horn  to  his  lips  to  set,' 
the  real,  vital  victory  is  achieved.  "  Earth 
changes,  but  thy  soul  and  God  stand  sure," 
might  well  be  the  golden  motto  which 
should  denote  all  Browning's  work.  Not 
only  Childe  Roland  and  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra 
are  consecrated  to  the  sacredness  of  the  in- 
dividual conscience,  but  also  Pippa  Passes, 
A  Souls  Tragedy,  Christmas  Eve  and 
Easter  Day,  and  The  Ring  and  the  Book 
have  one  message.  It  is  expressed  in  vari- 
ous language ;  it  is  sometimes  fantastic, 
sometimes  romantic,  sometimes  passionate, 
always  strenuously  imaginative.  But  that 
it  is  one  and  only  one  may  be  seen  easily 
enough  by  comparing  the  impression  made 
by  it  with  that  made  by  the  work  of  other 
great  modern  writers.  Tennyson,  notwith- 
standing his  human  sympathy  and  his 
power  for  expressing  tender  passion,  is 
chiefly  the  poet  of  abstract  qualities.  We 
know  Arthur  and  his  knights  as,  in  a  fine, 
modern  fashion,  allegorical  embodiments 
of  distinct,  single  human  qualities.  The 
conflict  of  Arthur  with  the  weakness  and 
recreancy  of  his  knights  is  a  world-old  con- 
flict, having  for  its  hero  a  "great  and  gen- 
tle lord,"  who  was  "  as  is  the  conscience 
of  a  saint  among  his  warring  senses,  to  his 
knights."  The  struggle  between  conscience 
and  passion  and  doubt  is  a  real  enough 
one,  but  the  poet  who  devotes  himself  to 
its  illustration  is  not  and  cannot  be  the 
champion  of  the  divine  right    of  person- 


ality.- He  is  rather  the  defender  of  the 
eternal  law  of  righteousness.  We  may  go 
a  step  further  and  cite  George  Eliot  as  an 
illustration  of  another  modern  tendency. 
Though  she  wrote  so  little  in  verse,  her 
lyric,  "  O  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible," 
is  a  most  characteristic  expression  of  her 
deepest  thought.  It  precisely  and  deter- 
minedly ignores  the  inexorable  demand  of 
the  spirit  for  a  personal  hearing,  and  bids 
it  find  repose  in  the  hope  of  an  immor- 
tality of  absorption  into  the  Eternal  Love. 
Now  Robert  Browning  is  removed  from 
Tennyson  and  George  Eliot  and  the  schools 
of  thought  they  represent  by  a  wide  chasm. 
He  may  write  chiefly  of  a  remote  time  and 
place,  and  he  may  speak  with  numberless 
dramatic  intonations.  But  this  great,  mod- 
ern fact  he  never  for  one  heart-beat  for- 
gets :  The  true  force  which  the  ages  have 
spent  themselves  in  conserving,  and  which 
is  to  be  the  sublimest  product  of  the  uni- 
verse, is  found  in  the  spirit  of  this  man 
and  that  man  and  the  other  man.  It  is 
the  word  which  Emerson  spoke,  but  it  is 
emphasized  by  the  poetic  voice,  and  de- 
veloped by  the  thought  of  another  genius. 
Is  it  not  already  plain  that  any  man  who 
had  that  word  to  speak  would  be  sure  to 
command  the  attention  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  men  who  landed  on  Plymouth 
Rock,  and  who  wrote  the  Constitution? 
The  Republic  is  the  place  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  individual.  College,  state,  and 
church  in  the  United  States  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  noble  contest  for  pre-eminence 
in  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  individual. 
The  history  of  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try, from  the  freedom  of  the  town-meeting 
to  the  silence  and  security  of  the  polling 
booth  of  the  Australian  Ballot  System,  is 
the  history  of  the  determination  of  a  man 
to  be  felt  above  mankind,  and  to  outlive 
mankind.  Consciously  or  unconsciously, 
Robert  Browning  has  spoken  to  this  great 
force  in  the  American  character.  He  has 
declared  the  right  of  my  heart  and  yours  to 
their  own  desires  and  to  their  own  eternal 
existence.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  man 
has  defied  the  ill-timed  zeal  .of  foolish 
worshippers,  and  has  even  made  us  forget 
his  own  serious  defects  as  an  artist,  and 
listen  breathless  while  he  cries, 

"  When  the  fight  begins  within  himself 
A  man's  worth  something." 

"  I  count  life  just  a  stuff 
To  try  the  soul's  strength  on,  educe  the  man." 
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Robert  Browning. 

FROM    A   RECENT   PHOTOGRAPH    BY   ELLIOTT   &    FRY,    LONDON. 


Of  all  the  great  men  who  have  passed 
out  of  the  world's  life  in  our  time,  there  is 
none  for  whom  tears  would  be  a  less  fitting 
tribute.  On  his  grave  let  faith  and  con- 
fident hope  grow  like  stately  trees.  He 
should  have  no  dirge  —  least  of  all  from 
his  lovers  this  side  the  ocean  —  less  joyful 
than  his  own  last  published  words,  fit  epi- 
taph for 

"  One  who    never  turned  his  back,  but  marched 
breast  forward, 


Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 

Never     dreamed,    though    right    were    worsted, 

wrong  would  triumph, 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 
Sleep  to  wake  "  — 

"At    noonday,   in    the    bustle    of  man's   work- 
time, 
Greet  the  Unseen  with  a  cheer ! 
Bid  him  forward,  breast  and  back  as  either  should 

be, 
'Strive  and   thrive!'   cry  'Speed  —  tight  on,  for- 
ever, 
There  as  here  ! '  " 
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THERE  is  probably  no  other  country 
in  the  world,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  Siberia,  the  climate  of 
which  has  been  so  imperfectly  understood 
and  so  heartily  abused,  as  that  of  Canada. 
Everybody  is  acquainted  with  Voltaire's 
neer  that  La  Nouvelle  France  was  merely 
"a  fewarpents  of  snow."  The  British con- 
'I  lest  was  not  followed  by  a  rapid  opening 
up  of  the  country  and  the  dissipation  of 
this  ungenerous  impression.  The  enter- 
prise and  pluck  of  the  conquering  race  did 
not  manifest  itself  in  Canada  until  some 


generations  later. 
Canada  was  de- 
spised by  the 
victors,  and  the 
vanquished  were 
left  in  undisturbed 
possession.  Until 
within  quite  recent 
years,  the  good 
phlegmatic  Brit- 
ishers, over  whose 
possessions  the  sun 
never  sets,  would 
have  scouted  the 
idea  that  the  sun 
was  ever  visible  in 
this  portion  of 
Her  Britannic  Maj- 
esty's dominions. 
They  imagined  that  the  Dominion  was 
comprised  in  a  few  widely  scattered  vil- 
lages of  snow  huts,  built  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Esquimaux  habitations,  and  they  are 
still  firmly  convinced  that  Canada  is  a  land 
of  perpetual  winter,  and  are  strangely  un- 
certain as  to  its  geographical  situation.  A 
multitude  of  otherwise  well-informed  peo- 
ple of  all  professions,  including  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  other  ex- 
alted personages  in  the  English  civil  and 
diplomatic  service,  are  imbued  with  an 
indistinct  idea  that  the  commercial  me- 
tropolis of  Canada  is  situated  about  five 
hundred  miles  south  of  the  North  Pole, 
and  that  its  streets  are  dangerous  after 
sunset  on  account  of  the  number  of  bears 
prowling  around.  In  short,  the  amount 
of  crass  ignorance  displayed  in  regard  to 
Canada  and  its  institutions  and  conditions 
by  the  average  Britisher  passes  all  compre- 
hension. It  must  in  perfect  candor  also 
be  confessed  that  it  is  only  within  the  last 
decade  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  begun  to  realize  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  country  on  their  northern  fron- 
tier and  seriously  to  consider  it  of  any 
value  or  importance.  Great  Britain  con- 
tinues to  exercise  a  somnolent,  contempt- 
uous indifference  toward  the  greatest  of  all 
her  colonies.  Cousin  Jonathan  is  more 
nimble  and  is  making  an  amende  honor- 
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able  ;  he  is  also  willing  to  release  us  from 
the  last  bonds  of  a  monarchical  feudalism, 
and  the  annexation  party  is  daily  increas- 
ing in  strength  in  Canada. 

But  to  return  more  particularly  to  the 
subject  of  this  article,  the  ancient  myths 
about  the  awful  severity  of  the  Canadian 
winter  have  at  last  been  exploded.  Intel- 
ligent travellers  have  visited  Canada  and 
discovered  no  beasts  of  prey  out  after  dark 
more  dangerous  than  the  French  Canadian 
cabmen,  who  always  modestly  demand  just 
double  the  fare  to  which  they  are  entitled 
according  to  the  statute  regulations.  The 
carters  in  both  Montreal  and  Quebec  can 
tell  an  American  at  a  glance,  and  they  take 
a  delight  in  surprising  him  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  distances  in  our  cities,  and  to 
accomplish  this  end  occasionally  make  un- 
necessary detours.  During  the  last  few 
years  some  venturesome  Americans  have 
been  known  to  spend  the  winter  in  Mon- 
treal, for  the  sake  of  the  lovely  blue  skies 
overhead  and  the  cold,  clear  atmosphere, 
as  recuperative  as  the  breezes  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. These  folk,  so  self-opinioned  as  to 
wish  to  know  something  of  this  great  con- 
tinent, instead  of  joining  the  vast  mob  in 
Europe,  have  bearded  Jack  Frost  in  his 
stronghold  and  found  him  a  very  bluff  but 
pleasant  old  fellow,  and  an  almost  infallible 


London  is  merely  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
Canadians  have  succeeded  in  robbing  the 
winter  of  its  imaginary  terrors  and  have 
fully  entered  into  Nature's  mood.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  season  is  very  long, 
but  then  it  brings  with  it  a  grandeur  that 
is  altogether  lacking  in  the  depressing  rains 
and  fogs  of  London  at  this  time  of  year. 
A  windy,  stormy  day  in  London,  with  a 
continual  drizzle  of  rain,  makes  one  feel 
suicidal  ■  a  blinding  snow  storm  in  Mon- 
treal has  something  of  exaltation  in  it. 
There  is  nothing  monotonous  about  the 
Canadian  winter.  Instead  of  being  a 
period  of  intolerable  dulness  anticipated 
with  dread,  it  is  regarded  as  a  welcome 
respite  from  the  restless  harvesting  com- 
mon in  both  town  and  country  throughout 
the  brief  and  intensely  hot  Canadian  sum- 
mer. Instead  of  rendering  all  social  inter- 
course difficult,  it  is  the  signal  for  the 
institution  of  a  bewildering  round  of  pleas- 
ure and  gayety.  It  affords  healthful  amuse- 
ments quite  impossible  of  attainment  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  except  Russia, 
and  is  per  se  both  exhilarating  and  enjoy- 
able. But  as  Dr.  W.  George  Beers,  one  of 
our  most  prominent  Canadian  litta-ateurs, 
and,  like  all  his  comrades  in  letters,  better 
known  in  American  magazine  literature 
than  in  Canada,   humorously  observed  in 


En   Route  for   Montr 


physician.  In  fact,  they  have  thoroughly 
enjoyed  themselves,  and  have  returned 
home  convinced  that  the  cold,  damp  sea- 
son known  as  winter  in    New  York   and 


one  of  his  books,  "  We  cannot  put  up  sam- 
ple packages  of  our  dry,  cold,  clear,  and 
healthy  winter  as  we  can  of  our  Manitoban 
wheat,  to  be  sold  at  retail  in  foreign  cities." 
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The  only  way  to  dissipate  popular  illusions 
is  to  induce  strangers  to  visit  our  country 
and  see  for  themselves  how  we  manage  to 
make  existence  supportable,  and  even 
pleasurable,  in  spite  of  the  miserable  cli- 
matic conditions  Canada  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  cursed  with.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  the  series  of  carnivals 
held  in  Montreal  since  1883  was  inaugu- 
rated. The  world  and  his  wife  were  invited 
to  attend  and  participate,  and  the  hearti- 
ness with  which  the  invitation  was  re- 
sponded to  led  to  further  experiments,  until 


#s 


..... 


the  carnival   of 
perfection  was 
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Young  Canada. 

1889  the  very  apogee 
reached.      The   claims 
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winter  city  of  the  continent  were  amply 
justified.  Her  advantages  for  a  successful 
winter  exhibition,  both  as  regards  the  nec- 
essary temperature  and  accessibility  from 
all  points,  are  now  undisputed. 
Shakespeare  has  said  that 

"  Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there 
Where  most  it  promises." 

This  is  not  true  of  the  Carnival  of  the 
North.  The  visitor  is  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge that  his  most  delicious  dreams 
resolve  into  mere  pasteboard  and  prunella 
in  comparison  with  his  actual  experiences. 
In  a  week  he  passes  through  a  cycle  of 
entirely  new  sensations,  and  if  he  is  en- 
couraged to  remain  a  few  days  or  weeks 
longer  he  can  do  so  without  suffering  from 
any  reaction.  Our  carnival,  like  Donny- 
brook  Fair,  lasts  but  a  short  time,  but  a 
considerable  period  is  required  to  elapse 
before  its  effects  upon  the  youth  of  Mon- 
treal can  be  effaced,  and  the  fun  continues 
fast  and  furious  for  weeks  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  official  program. 

In  this  article,  however,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  deal  with  the  winter  carnival,  which 
is  only  a  biennial  institution.  I  merely 
wish  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  different  as- 
pects of  our  ordinary 
outdoor  pastimes  and 
pursuits  during  the 
winter  months  —  oc- 
cupations that  may 
be  truly  said  to  have 
become  part  of  our 
national  life.  At  this 
season  of  the  year, 
carnival  or  no  carni- 
val, strangers  to  the 
city  always  meet  with 
the  whole-souled 
courtesy  and  hospi- 
tality for  which  the 
New  World  is  famous. 
Canadians  are  not 
addicted  to  frequent 
holiday-  making  ; 
there  is  no  leisured 
class  worth  mention- 
ing existent  in  the 
country  ;  but  in  win- 
ter, business  is  less 
exacting,  and  the  Montrealers  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  offered  to  obtain 
rest  and  recreation. 
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Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis's  famous 
aphorism  that  "  life  would  be  tolerable 
except  for  its  pleasures,"  loses  its  point  in 
speaking  of  the  pleasures  of  a  Canadian 
winter.  The  witty  baronet  was 
evidently  thinking  of  some- 
thing far  less  innocent  and 
healthful  when  he  uttered  this 
blase  sentiment.  The  majority 
of  our  Canadian  pastimes  origi- 
nated in  the  necessities  of  the 
early  French  settlers,  or  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  by  their 
untiring  foes,  the  Iroquois.  I 
think  that  all  sports  of  this 
character  are  permeated  with 
a  charming  sense  of  reality  — 
a  peculiar  poetical  severity, 
and  are  generally  more  health- 
ful than  those  which  spring 
from  some  fertile  brain  as  a 
pure  means  of  diversion.  Im- 
bued with  this  feeling,  I  am 
relieved  to  know  that  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  thought  the  game  of 
chess  "a  toil  and  waste  of 
brains."  I  dislike  to  amuse 
myself  by  sitting  around  a  table 
in  funereal  solemnity  over  a 
rubber  of  whist,  or  some  other 
intellectual  amusement.  I  pre- 
fer a  sharp  walk  in  the  teeth 
of  a  blustering  north  wind. 
There  is,  too,  another  striking 
aspect  of  Canadian  outdoor 
sports.  It  is  that,  though  they 
are  essentially  manly,  calling 
forth  all  the  higher  qualities 
of  courage,  patience,  and  endurance,  and 
many  of  them  require  a  skill  the  subtleties 
of  which  cannot  be  realized  by  the  casual 
observer,  they  are  nearly  all  of  them  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  gentler  sex.  In  fact,  half 
the  charm  would  vanish  if  it  were  not  for 
the  presence  of  the  ladies.  There  can  be 
no  more  hopeful  sign  for  any  country  than 
the  commingling  of  the  sexes  in  healthful 
recreation,  which  in  England,  under  the 
Mrs.  Grundy  regime,  would  have  been  con- 
sidered exclusively  masculine.  Woman's 
influence  is  simply  unlimited,  her  dominion 
unbounded.  The  Canadians  are  one  of  the 
most  outdoor-loving  nations  of  the  world. 
In  no  other  country  is  hardy  sport  so  much 
followed  for  its  own  sake,  and  nowhere  else 
is  it  less  conventional  and  more  free  from 
rowdyism  or  excess  than  in  Canada. 


Why?  Because  Jack  is  out  enjoying 
himself;  but  so  also  is  Jill ! 

The  physique  of  the  Canadian  people 
has  become   the   admiration  and   despair 


The  Bounce. 

of  the  world.  The  men  are  noted  for 
their  brawn  and  muscle  and  their  excel- 
lence in  all  athletic  exercise.  The  women 
are  famous  for  their  erect  and  graceful 
carriage.  They  do  not  amble,  but  walk 
military-wise,  straight  from  the  hips.  The 
mingling  of  French  and  Scotch,  English 
and  Irish,  has  produced  a  distinct  type  of 
beauty,  which  combines  the  graces  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  with  the  wit  and  vivacity 
of  the  daughters  of  La  Belle  France.  I 
believe  with  Heine  that  no  woman  is  ugly. 
There  certainly  are  no  ugly  women  in 
Canada,  —  I  do  not  think  there  are  any 
who  can  honestly  be  called  plain.  The 
climate  forbids  any  such  thing.  All  our 
Canadian  maidens  are  endowed  with  a 
healthful  ruddiness  that  is  at  once  attrac- 
tive and  aggressive.     This  is  the  result  of 
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plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  of  snow- 
shoeing,  skating,  and  dancing.  Canadians 
rival  all  nations  in  their  skill  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  two  latter  diversions, 

Spenser,  when  he  wrote  the  famous  line, 
"  Be  bolde,  Be  bolde  and  everywhere,  Be 
bolde,"  never  dreamed  of  the  delights  of 
tobogganing.  If  he  had  lived  to-day,  and 
fallen  in  with  a  crowd  of  Montreal  club- 
boys,  unless  possessed  of  robust  nerves,  he 
might  have  felt  inclined  to  qualify  his  ad- 
vice. 

In  addition  to  the  novel  sensation  of 
tearing  at  lightning  speed  down  a  steep 
incline  upon  a  pine-plank  contrivance,  he 
would  inevitably  be  initiated  into  the 
charms  of  being  "bounced."  This  cere- 
mony is  a  form  of  enfranchisement  to  the 
privileges  of  Canadian  sport  and  hospi- 
tality. Its  due  performance  is  a  duty  bind- 
ing upon  all  the  different  athletic  clubs  of 
the  city,  and  no  greenhorn  can  possibly 
escape.  He  is  quietly  chatting  in  the 
crowd.  Suddenly  there  is  a  rush  and  loud 
cries  of  "  Bounce  him  !  "  The  crowd  gives 
way,  and  whilst  Mr.  Verdant  is  looking 
!  for  enlightenment  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  commotion,  he  is  suddenly  lifted  from 
off  his  feet,  and  in  a  moment  is  struggling 
in  the  hands  of  a  dozen  young  Samsons. 
It.  is  useless  to  resist.  The  best  plan  is  to 
straighten  out  the  limbs  and  await  further 
developments.  The  expectant  novice  is 
then  slowly  swung  up  and  down  to  obtain 
requisite    momentum.       One!    two! 


The  Old  Trapper  Days. 

three  !  —  and  he  is  shot  into  the  air  to  a 
height  of  nearly  ten  feet.  This  is  repeated 
three  times.  Then,  with  the  sensation  of 
having  narrowly  escaped  from  a  dreadful 
railway  collision,  the  novice  is  again  placed 
on  his  feet,  and  unless  his  mind  is  very 
receptive  indeed,  he  is  often  inclined  to 
think  that  this  is  a  custom  "  more  honored 
in  the  breach  than  the  observance."  The 
"boys,"  however,  are  relentless  and  inex- 
orable. 

The  Park  Toboggan  Slide  is  the  finest 
and  longest  artificial  slide  in  Montreal,  and 
it  is  the  most  frequented.  There  are  two 
chutes,  both  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and 
every  night  during  the  season  the  tobog- 
gans are  continually  whizzing  down  them, 
travelling  at  the  rate  of  the  "  Flying  Dutch- 
man "  of  world-wide  railway  repute.  The 
scene  around  the  slide  is  very  picturesque. 
A  thick  mantle  of  snow  is  thrown  over  all 
the  surroundings.  Torches  placed  on 
either  side  of  the  chutes  cast  their  alter- 
nate flashes  and  shadows  upon  the  faces 
of  the  animated  groups,  and  outline  for  an 
instant  the  forms  of  the  travellers  who  fly 
past,  leaving  a  little  cloud  of  snow  in  their 
wake.  Montreal's  fairest  and  most  famous 
divinities  crowd  together  on  the  landing- 
stage,  awaiting  impatiently  their  turn  to 
descend.  Of  course  there  is  some  danger 
in  tobogganing.  That's  half  the  charm  of 
the  thing.  Down  the  far-stretching  glare 
of  ice  in  the  uncertain  light  one  can  see 
a  toboggan  just  shooting  the  dip,  with  an- 
other speeding  along  half-way  down  the 
slide,  and  as  the  second  toboggan  flies  into 
the    shadow  the    sense    of  danger   makes 
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one's  veins  tingle  with  pleasurable  excite- 
ment. 

"  Luke  Sharp,"  the  humorist,  obtained 
his  first  experience  of  tobogganing  on  this 
slide.  In  recounting  his  recollections  of  it 
afterwards  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  he 
said  that  when  he  was  launched  he  "  drew 
a  long  breath  at  the  top  —  the  next  was 
drawn  a  mile  away  from  the  spot."  He 
also  confessed  that  when  he  was  helped 
to  his  feet,  he  said  with  chattering  teeth, 
"  That  is  the  finest  experience  I  have  had 
in  my  life,"  adding  grimly,  "  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  say  this  a  couple  of  weeks 
before."  A  Chinaman  who  was  once  in- 
duced to  venture  down  a  to- 
boggan slide,  gave  one  of  the 
most  succinct  and  comprehen- 
sive definitions  of  the  pastime 
which  have  yet  been  recorded. 
"Tobogganing,"  he  said,  was 
a  "  whizz  —  whizz  —  and  then 
half  an  hour's  walk-y  up  hill." 
At  some  slides  the  walk  up  to 
the  despatching  platform  is 
very  fatiguing.  The  Park  Club 
has  obviated  this  inconvenience 
by  the  construction  of  a  return 
slide,  by  which  you  can  whizz 
back  as  you  came,  and  which 
appreciably  increases  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  evening.  But  some 
couples  still  prefer  strolling 
back  with  the  toboggan  drag- 
ging slowly  at  their  heels. 
Why?  Because  there  is  more 
than  shooting  over  the  ice  to 
be  enjoyed  at  a  toboggan 
soiree. 

The  Montreal  slide  is  the 
most  risky  slide  in  the  city.  It 
has  a  natural  chute,  and  is 
feared  on  account  of  its  ap- 
palling dip,  the  descent  of 
which  seems  like  a  plunge  over 
the  side  of  a  precipice.  The 
slide  extends  from  Bayeau's 
Hill,  an  eminence  above  the 
town  forming  part  of  the  as- 
cent to  Mount  Royal,  which 
towers  up  above.  It  then  runs 
for  over  a  mile  until  it  disap- 
pears beneath  the  arched  road- 
way of  the  Cote  St.  Antoine,  and  shoots  out 
on  the  other  side.  It  is  only  when  the  to- 
boggan is  about  to  be  launched  that  one 
realizes  the  depth  of  the  decline.     Then  in 


glare 


of 


one  quick  glance,  the  long 
stretching  away  into  the  darkness  appears 
to  be  an  interminable  abyss.  Off!  The 
toboggan  drops  apparently  into  space,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  breathe.  One  clings 
convulsively  to  the  man  in  front,  and  re- 
calls Richard  the  Third's  soliloquy,  —  or 
rather  one  should,  but  it  generally  happens 
that  these  things  occur  to  one  later  on, 
at  the  hotel, — ■ 


over  a  good  cigar 


"  I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast 
And  I  must  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die." 

It  appears  inevitable  that  the  toboggan 
must  completely   overturn.      But   it    does 


A  Member  of  the  St.  George  Club. 

not.  A  few  moments  of  breathless  sus- 
pense, and  it  strikes  the  level  with  a  crash 
that  jars  every  nerve  in  one's  body.  How 
it  escapes  complete  wreckage  is  a  miracle. 
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The  first  shock  is  over,  and  one  is  recov- 
ering one's  breath  and  habitual  dignified 
calm,  when  midway  down  the  slide  there  is 
another  drop.  The  toboggan  suddenly 
shoots  up  into  the  air,  and  after  travelling 
quite  a  distance  unsupported,  as  it  seems, 
it  again  connects  with  the  slide  about  fifty 
feet  further  down,  and  speeds  on  with  ever 
increasing  velocity  until  it  dashes  under 
the  archway,  over  which  a  crowd  of  faces 
anxiously  peer,  and  finally  careers  up  a 
snowbank.  I  think  this  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  flying  that  a  man  can  possibly 
obtain  in  this  sublunary  sphere.  The 
pleasure  of  tobogganing  consists  in  the 
delightful  recollection  of  danger  passed  — 
and  danger  to  be  braved  again. 

The  American  visitor  to  Montreal  at  this 
season  should  make  a  point  of  going  out 
for  a  snow-shoe  tramp.  He  can  hardly 
claim  to  have  seen  every  aspect  of  a  Cana- 
dian winter  unless  he  has  essayed  "  tripping 
o'er  the  snow  "  with  the  boys  to  their  favor- 
ite rendezvous  at  the  back  of  the  mountain. 
There  are  ten  snow-shoe  clubs  in  Montreal. 
Some,  as  their  names  imply,  are  distinctively 
English,  French,  or  Irish,  and  others  have 
a  membership  roll  that  includes  all  nation- 
alities. The  clubs  are  as  follows:  La 
Canadienne,  Montreal  or  Tuque  Bleus,  St 
George's,  La  Trappeur,  Emerald,  Argyle, 
Holly,  Garrison  Artillery,  Royal  Scots  and 
the  First  Prince  of  Wales's  Rifles.  The 
Tuque  Bleus  and  St.  George's  possess  the 
most  comfortable  club-houses,  and  as  the 
approach  to  the  latter  necessitates  a  climb 
up  a  terribly  steep  hill,  which  is  a  severe 
test  to  the  physical  endurance  of  all  but 
the  well-seasoned  trampers,  we  will  follow 
in  the  track  of  the  Tuque  Bleus. 

There  is  an  endless  variety  about  snow- 
shoeing  that  only  the  hand  that  penned  a 
Winter's  Tale  could  attempt  to  describe. 
It  is  impossible  to  adequately  define  the 
surge  of  sensations  one  experiences;  they, 
are  altogether  too  vivid  and  complex  to  be 
reduced  to  language.  One  might  as  well 
endeavor  to  give  literary  form  to  a  sun- 
beam. Every  tramp  is  impregnated  with 
an  air  of  excitement  essentially  new,  even 
to  the  "old-timers."  A  number  of  ludi- 
crous incidents  and  surprises  invariably 
arise.  The  tramp,  too,  through  the  tall, 
gaunt  pines,  standing  spectral-like  with  the 
bright  cold  moon  above  them,  or  moaning 
to  and  fro,  shrouded  in  a  mist  of  descend- 
ing snow,  has  something  of  awe  about  it, 


however  familiar  one  may  have  become 
with  the  scene.  The  woods  have  as  many 
moods  as  the  ocean ;  one  can  never  tire 
of  either.  I  think  that  Nature  in  these 
her  sterner  moments  appeals  more  to  the 
inherent  divinity  that  is  in  each  one  of  us 
than  in  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  her  summer 
moods.  One  seems  to  drink  in  lessons 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  —  lessons 
dimly  comprehended,  but  felt,  as  the  white 
figures  in  Indian  file  flit  in  and  out  among 
the  tall  desolate  trees  and  under  their  ice- 
covered  arms.  Conversation  seems  a  sac- 
rilege.   There  is  that  in  the  occasion  which 

"  Makes  the  wild  blood  start 
In  its  mystic  springs." 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  French  trap- 
peurs  in  the  old  days,  stalking  through  the 
immense  wooded  solitudes  that  skirted  the 
St.  Lawrence,  alone  both  by  day  and  night, 
must  many  of  them  have  been  mute,  in- 
glorious Miltons.  To  live  so  close  to 
Nature's  heart  and  be  a  poor  scoffer  ap- 
pears to  me  impossible,  and  we  know  that 
these  early  pioneers  were  very  devout, 
good,  simple  souls.  A  solitary  tramp  is 
more  recuperative  in  its  influence  upon  a 
mind  diseased  than  all  the  logic  of  the 
schools. 

A  start  is  made  from  the  Montreal  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Association's  town  club-house 
about  six  o'clock.  Two  long  sleighs,  in 
shape  and  appearance  not  unlike  open 
canal  barges,  each  drawn  by  four  horses, 
are  in  attendance  for  the  convenience  of 
the  "  tender-feet."  The  snow  is  falling 
heavily,  and  the  wind  whirls  it  in  clouds 
hither  and  thither.  It  is  a  glorious  day  for 
tramping  !  If  one  has  the  physical  strength 
necessary,  it  is  better  to  strap  on  snow- 
shoes  and  jog  along  with  the  "  whipper-in," 
as  the  straw  in  the  conveyances  is  usually 
particularly  damp  and  uncomfortable,  and 
there  is  always  a  great  scarcity  of  buffalo 
rugs.  It  is  strange,  but  the  driver  always 
swears  at  the  boy  who  collects  the  fares  for 
not  having  put  the  rugs  in,  and  the  boy 
accepts  the  abuse  in  a  calm,  anticipatory 
manner.  The  "  boss "  and  he  evidently 
understand  each  other,  and  the  missing  of 
the  rugs  at  the  last  moment  has  become  an 
institution ;  but  to  drive  with  one's  knees 
exposed  to  the  searching  nor'easters  which 
prowl  about  the  country  roads  is  the  re- 
verse of  inspiriting. 

The  trampers  come  clattering  into  the 
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Athletic  Club-house  about  seven  o'clock, 
after  a  five-mile  tramp.  They  are  very 
warm,  despite  the  cold  outside,  and  their 
blanket  coats,  beards,  and  mustaches  are 
covered  with  snow  and  icicles.  A  stranger 
is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  indulgence 
in  this  sort  of  fun  is  really  very  laborious ; 
but  men  with  Saxon  blood  in  their  veins 
always  work  hard  in  taking  their  pleasure. 

After  coats  and  tuques  have  been  thrown 
aside,  and  the  shoes  have  been  piled  away 
in  the  corners,  some  of  the  men  play  a 
little  game  of  billiards ;  others  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  a  brief  stretch  in  an  easy-chair 
before  the  blazing,  crackling  pine-logs  burn- 
ing in  the  old-fashioned  open  fireplace. 
An  adjournment  is  then  made  to  the  dining- 
room,  where  a  repast  a  la  Boheme  is  par- 
taken of,  the  menu  consisting  of  soup,  the 
national  turkey,  and  mince  pie,  if  one  is 
lucky  enough  to  get  any.  The  "  whipper- 
in  "  does  the  honors  at  our  end  of  the 
table,  and  entertains  his  immediate  neigh- 
bors with  some  wonderful  feats  of  pres- 
tidigitation. He  makes  the  "  crackers  " 
disappear  into  thin  air,  and  reappear  from 
some  other  person's  pocket  or  napkin,  and 
does  a  hundred  other  things  which  create 
a  great  deal  of  diversion.  With  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  true  artist  he  tries  to  tran- 
scend himself,  and  cudgels  his  brains  for 
all  manner  of  tricks ;  and  there  seems  to 
be  absolutely  no  limit  to  his  ability,  until 
some  one  inhumanly  suggests  that  he  pro- 
duce some  oysters  in  the  soupe  aux  huitres. 
Then  he  subsides  utterly  crestfallen. 

The  fare  is  plain,  but  somehow  snow-shoe 
tramping  does  not  foster  epicureanism,  and 
the  uncertainty  that  attends  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  viands  adds  a  piquant  flavoring 
to  the  affair  not  wholly  merited  by  the 
turkeys.  Dinner  over,  the  room  is  cleared 
for  homage  to  Terpsichore.  In  the  light 
fantastic  exercises  that  follow,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  one's  partner,  and 
crises  momentarily  occur  that  would  make 
a  dancing-master  furious.  Cotillions  and 
waltzes  in  the  most  unapproved  manner 
are  the  rage,  and  are  performed  in  a 
hearty,  rollicking  way  wholly  masculine. 
A  suggestion  is  then  made  that  some  well- 


known  club-man  shall,  as  the  newspapers 
put  it,  ''render"  a  song.  There  is  no 
show  of  diffidence.  The  man  called  upon 
at  once  mounts  the  raised  dais  at  the  end 
of  the  room,  and  the  piano  strikes  up  the 
overture.  The  boys  group  themselves  on 
the  floor,  and  a  rich  baritone  trolls  out 
that  old  plantation  classic,  "  Get  along, 
sinners."  It  is  greeted  with  never-failing 
enthusiastic  applause.  This,  it  may  be 
presumed,  is  because  every  man  in  the 
room  feels  that  in  such  a  jolly  community 
it  is  quite  impossible  that  any  sinners  could 
be  present.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  sin- 
ning as  far  as  shirking  the  chorus  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  rafters  ring  again  with 
the  lusty  chant.  Thus  with  more  songs, 
snatches  of  light  opera,  dancing  and  games, 
the  evening  quickly  passes,  and  sharp  at 
ten  o'clock  snow-shoes  are  again  strapped 
on.  Then  amid  a  chorus  of  cheery  "  Good- 
nights,"  the  "boys"  leap  one  by  one  off 
the  piazza  of  the  club-house,  and  falling  at 
once  into  Indian  file  are  slowly  swallowed 
up  among  the  shadows  of  the  pines. 

We  prefer  to  return  by  the  sleigh,  which 
on  the  home  stretch  is  usually  crowded  to 
its  utmost  capacity.  The  huddling  together 
makes  it  warmer  than  the  drive  out,  and 
the  journey  is  enlivened  with  a  continual 
accompaniment  of  students'  and  club  songs. 
As  we  turn  the  bend  in  the  road  we  hear 
the  voices  of  the  trampers  singing  in  uni- 
son, and  then  the  sound  fades  in  the  dis- 
tance. Two  great  lanterns  on  either  side 
of  the  driver's  seat  throw  just  light  enough 
to  show  the  steaming  flanks  of  the  horses, 
and  render  the  darkness  immediately  ahead 
more  intense.  The  snow  falls  in  an  ob- 
scuring mist,  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
reckless  abandon  in  the  pace  at  which  the 
driver  urges  on  his  team.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  situation  to  quicken  the  latent 
poetry  existent  in  the  soul  of  every  man. 
It  is  an  experience  that  possesses  all  the 
charm  of  an  indefinable  romance.  It  is 
one  of  those  trifling  memories  that  stand 
out  vividly  when  greater  occasions  have 
become  obscured ;  one  of  the  memories 
the  pleasure  of  which  is  enhanced  the 
more  they  recede  into  the  past. 
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THE  seizures  last  summer  of  British 
sealers  by  the  United  States  reve- 
nue-cutter Richard  Rush  have 
caused  much  comment,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Canada.  Here  and  there,  in 
papers  published  in  the  United  States,  there 
have  been  expressions  of  approval ;  but  the 
predominance  of  the  criticism  undoubt- 
edly has  been  hostile.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  The  recent  seizures  are  taken 
to  indicate  a  reassertion  by  Mr.  Harrison's 
administration  of  an  exclusive  jurisdiction 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  over 
Behring  Sea ;  •  and  this  claim  is  felt  to  be 
not  only  against  the  rights  of  treaties  and 
laws  of  nations,  but  one,  moreover,  which 
we  are  specially  estopped  from  setting  up 
by  reason  of  our  previous  contentions 
against  Russia  in  Monroe's  administration. 
Unquestionably,  without  protection  from 
marauders  of  some  sort,  the  fur-seal  fish- 
eries on  the  Pribylov  Islands  are  liable  to 
extinction,  certain  as  it  is  speedy ;  but 
this  protection,  it  is  argued,  can  best  and 
most  properly  be  afforded  by  international 
agreement.  This,  very  possibly,  will  prove 
the  wisest  and  most  practicable  course  to 
follow,  and  the  administration  may  ulti- 
mately adopt  it ;  but,  even  thus,  it  will 
only  be  a  settlement  for  the  future  ;  there 
will  still  be  the  past  seizures,  together  with 
the  present,  for  the  government  to  ac- 
count for,  and  unless  it  succeeds  in  main- 
taining Behring  Sea  as  a  mare  clausum,  or 
justifies  the  seizures  on  some  other  ground, 
considerable  indemnity  will  have  to  be 
paid  Great  Britain.  In  1886,  three  Brit- 
ish schooners  were  seized,  and  in  1887, 
six;  to  wit:  in  1886,  the  Thornton,  Caro- . 
kna,  and  Onward,  and  in  1887,  the  A7ina 
Beck,  William  P.  Say  ward,  Dolphin,  Grace, 
Alfred  Adams,  and  Ada.  All  of  these 
cases  are  still  pending,  and  none  is  set- 
tled. In  1888,  owing  to  special  confiden- 
tial instructions  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, no  seizures  were  made. 

Alaska  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  the  treaty  with  Russia  of  March  30, 
1867.  The  territory  granted  was  described 
as  included  between  two  boundary  lines, 
an  eastern  and  a  western  one.    The  eastern 


line  was  that  established  by  the  treaty  be- 
tween Russia  and  Great  Britain  of  Febru- 
ary 28,  1825,  Articles  III.  and  IV.  of  which 
defined  the  limits  between  the  Russian  and 
British  possessions  in  northwest  America.. 
The  western  line  was  as  follows  :  — 

The  western  limit  within  which  the  territories 
and  dominion  conveyed  are  contained,  passes 
through  a  point  in  Behring's  Straits  on  the  paral- 
lel of  sixty-hve  degrees  thirty  minutes  north  lati- 
tude, at  its  intersection  by  the  meridian  which 
passes  midway  between  the  islands  of  Krusenstern, 
or  Ignalook,  and  the  island  of  Ratmanov,  or  Noo- 
narbook,  and  proceeds  due  north,  without  limita- 
tion, into  the  same  Frozen  Ocean.  The  same 
western  limit,  beginning  at  the  same  initial  point, 
proceeds  thence  in  a  course  nearly  southwest, 
through  Behring's  Straits  and  Behring's  Sea,  so  as 
to  pass  midway  between  the  northwest  point  or 
the  island  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  southeast  point 
of  Cape  Choukotski,  to  the  meridian  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  west  longitude;  thence,  from 
the  intersection  of  that  meridian,  in  a  southwesterly 
direction,  so  as  to  pass  midway  between  the  island 
of  Attou  and  the  Copper  Island  of  the  Korman- 
dorski  couplet  or  group,  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  to  the  meridian  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  degrees  west  longitude,  so  as  to  include  in. 
the  territory  conveyed  the  whole  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands  east  of  that  meridian. 

The  treaty  is  thus  peculiar  in  employing  a. 
water  boundary  line  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  the  cession ;  and  this  use  seems  only- 
explainable  in  the  light  that  Russia  in- 
tended to  convey  a  marine  jurisdiction,  as 
well  as  a  territorial  one.  Russia  is  reported 
as  concurring  in  this  interpretation;  and 
that  we  so  understood  the  effect  of  the 
grant,  at  the  date  of  the  treaty,  is  shown  in 
a  reference  of  Charles  Sumner  at  the  time, 
in  his  speech  upon  Alaska,  to  "  our  part  of 
Behring  Sea." 

The  contemporary  statutes  also  evidence 
this ;  for  when  Congress  came  to  legislate 
concerning  the  new  territory  in  1868,  it 
provided  by  act  of  July  27  of  that  year 
(now  Rev.  Stats.,  §  1954)  :  — 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  cus- 
toms, commerce,  and  navigation  are  extended  to 
and  over  all  the  maittland,  islands,  and  waters  of 
the  Territory  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  etc. 

Also  by  the  same  act  (now  Rev.  Stats., 
§  1956),  it  was  provided  :  — 
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No  person  shall  kill  any  .  .  .  fur-seal  or  other 
fur-bearing  animal  within  the  limits  of  Alaska 
Territory,  or  in  the  waters  thereof,  etc. 

Also  by  joint  resolution,  March  3,  1869 
(now  Rev.  Stats.,  §  1959)  :  — 

The  islands  of  Saint  Paul  and  Saint  George,  in 
Alaska,  are  declared  a  special  reservation  for  Gov- 
ernment purposes,  etc. 

It  is  sufficiently  plain  from  the  above  stat- 
utes that  Congress  meant  to  adopt  the 
Russian  claim  to  Behring  Sea  as  a  mare 
clausum ;  but  we  have  now  to  consider 
whether  the  administrative  and  judicial 
officers  of  the  United  States  have  given 
effect  in  fact  to  that  meaning,  or  have 
sought  to  evade  or  avoid  it.  We  shall 
find  them  all  (with  possibly  one  exception, 
since  explained  as  no  exception)  unani- 
mous in  the  assertion  of  an  exclusive  juris- 
diction. 

In  1 88 1,  one  D.  A.  D'Ancona  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
inquiring  concerning  the  extent  of  juris- 
diction claimed  by  the  United  States  over 
Behring  Sea.  A  reply  was  sent  under  date 
of  March  12,  188 1,  by  H.  F.  French,  Act- 
ing Secretary.  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Win- 
dom,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  then,  as 
now,  respectively  Secretary  of  State  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  both  having 
been  appointed  by  President  Garfield, 
March  5,  1881.  The  reply,  which  was  re- 
peated by  the  Department  to  the  collector 
of  customs  at  San  Francisco,  April  4,  1881, 
was  as  follows  :  — 


Sir: 


Treasury  Department, 
March  12,  1881. 


You  inquire  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  terms  "  waters  thereof,"  ...  as  used  in  the 
law,  and  how  far  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  understood  as  extending. 

Presuming  your  inquiry  to  relate  more  especially 
to  the  waters  of  western  Alaska,  you  are  informed 
that  the  treaty  with  Russia  of  March  30,  1870 
[1867?],  by  which  the  Territory  of  Alaska  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States,  defines  the  boundary 
of  the  Territory  so  ceded.  This  treaty  is  found  on 
pages  671  to  673  of  the  volume  of  treaties  of  the 
Revised  Statutes.  It  will  be  seen  therefrom  that 
the  limit  of  the  cession  extends  from  a  line  start- 
ing from  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  running  through 
Behring  Strait  to  the  north  of  St.  Lawrence 
Islands.  The  line  runs  thence  in  a  southwesterly 
direction,  so  as  to  pass  midway  between  the  island 
of  Attou  and  Copper  Island  of  the  Kormandorski 
couplet  or  group  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  to 
meridian  of  193  degrees  of  west  longitude.  All 
the  waters  within  that  boundary  to  the  western 


end  of  the  Aleutian  Archipelago  and  chain  of 
islands  are  considered  as  comprised  within  the 
waters  of  Alaska  Territory. 

******* 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  F.  French, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Previously,  on  April  19,  1872,  the  fol- 
lowing communication  had  been  sent  by 
Mr.  Boutwell,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  Mr.  Phelps,  the  then  collector  of  cus- 
toms at  San  Francisco  :  — 

Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  19,  1872. 

Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  25th  ultimo  was  duly 
received,  calling  the  attention  of  the  Department 
to  certain  rumors  circulating  in  San  Francisco,  to 
the  effect  that  expeditions  are  to  start  from  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  to  take  fur-seals 
on  their  annual  migration  to  the  islands  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  George  through  the  narrow  pass  of  Ooni- 
mak.  You  recommend,  to  cut  off  the  possibility 
of  evil  resulting  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  from  these  expeditions,  that  a  revenue  cut- 
ter be  sent  to  the  region  of  Oonimak  Pass,  by  the 
15th  of  May  next.  A  very  full  conversation  was 
had  with  Captain  Bryant  upon  this  subject,  while 
he  was  at  the  Department,  and  he  conceived  it  to 
be  entirely  impracticable  to  make  such  an  expedi- 
tion a  paying  one,  inasmuch  as  the  seals  go  singly 
or  in  pairs,  and  not  in  droves,  and  cover  a  large 
region  of  water  in  their  homeward  travel  to  these 
islands;  and  he  did  not  seem  to  fear  that  the  seals 
would  be  driven  from  their  accustomed  resorts, 
even  were  such  attempts  made. 

In  addition,  I  do  not  see  that  the  United  States 
would  have  the  jurisdiction  or  power  to  drive  off 
parties  going  up  there  for  that  purpose,  unless 
they  made  such  attempt  within  a  marine  league  of 
the  shore. 


I  am,  very  respectfully, 

George  S. 


Boutwell, 

Secretary. 


In  a  letter  of  January  18,  1888,  from  Mr. 
Boutwell  to  Mr.  Eaton,  he  thus  explains 
the  interpretation  to  be  placed  upon  the 
above  : 

*  *  *  ■*.  *  *  * 
Mr.  Phelps  appears  to  have  apprehended  a 
diversion  of  seals  from  the  Oonimak  Pass  and  the 
narrow  straits  near  that  pass,  and  his  suggestion  of 
a  remedy  was  limited  to  the  same  field.  Therefore, 
neither  upon  my  recollection  of  the  facts  as  they 
were  understood  by  me  in  1872,  nor  upon  the  pres- 
ent reading  of  the  correspondence,  do  I  admit  the 
claim  of  Great  Britain,  that  my  letter  is  an  admis- 
sion of  any  right  adverse  to  the  claims  of  the 
United  States  in  the  waters  known  as  Behring  Sea. 
My  letter  had  reference  solely  to  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  south  of  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

On  March  16,  1886,  Mr.  Manning,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  sent  the  sub- 
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joined    letter  to  Collector  Hager  at   San 
Francisco  : 

Treasury  Department, 
March  16,  1886. 

Sir  :  I  transmit  herewith  for  your  information 
a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Department  on 
the  12th  March,  1881,  to  D.  A.  D'Ancona,  con- 
cerning the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  in  the 
•waters  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  and  the  preven- 
tion of  the  killing  of  fur  seals  and  other  fur-bearing 
animals  within  such  areas  as  prescribed  by  chapter 
3,  title  23,  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  The  attention 
of  your  predecessor  in  office  was  called  to  this  sub- 
ject on  the  4th  April,  1S81.  This  communication 
is  addressed  to  you  inasmuch  as  it  is  understood 
that  certain  parties  at  your  port  contemplate  the 
fitting  out  of  expeditions  to  kill  fur  seals  in  these 
waters.  You  are  requested  to  give  due  publicity 
to  such  letters,  in  order  that  such  parties  may  be 
informed  of  the  construction  placed  by  this  Depart- 
ment upon  the  provision  of  law  referred  to. 

D.  Manning, 
Secretary. 

As  has  been  said,  three  British  schoon- 
ers were  seized  in  the  summer  of  1886. 
The  cases  of  the  vessels  and  of  the  offi- 
cers came  up  before  District  Judge  Dawson 
at  Sitka,  and,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  in 
one  of  the  cases,  he  is  reported  as  saying : 

"  All  the  waters  within  the  boundary  set  forth  in 
this  treaty  [the  treaty  of  cession]  to  the  western 
end  of  the  Aleutian  Archipelago  and  chain  of 
islands  are  to  be  considered  as  comprised  within 
the  waters  of  Alaska,  and  all  the  penalties  pre- 
scribed by  law  against  the  killing  of  fur-bearing 
animals  must  therefore  attach  against  any  violation 
of  law  within  the  limits  before  described." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  seems  to  have  been 
much  put  out  by  this  charge,  for  it  says  : 
"Judge  Dawson,  although  only  a  district 
judge,  considers  that  his  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  of  the  waters  of 
Alaska,  comprising  about  a  million  square 
miles  of  what  would  elsewhere  be  regarded 
as  the  high  seas,  so  that  he  may  safely  be 
regarded  as  the  greatest  maritime  judge 
extant."  But  it  will  be  seen  that  Judge 
Dawson  simply  was  following  out  a  policy 
laid  down  by  the  administrative  depart- 
ment of  the  government. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  posi- 
tion of  the  State  Department  of  the  last 
administration  with  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject of  jurisdiction.  October  21,  1886, 
Sir  L.  S.  Sackville  West  protested  against 
the  seizures  of  the  three  British  schooners 
made  in  that  year  as  above-mentioned,  and 
on  December  7,  1886,  he  inquired  what 
position  the  Department  would  take  in 
relation  to  Behring  Sea  the  coming  sum- 


mer. Seizures  followed,  as  has  been 
shown,  in  1887,  and  protests  against  these 
were  duly  filed  ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
illustrating  the  extraordinary  wariness  and 
hesitation  of  Mr.  Bayard,  that,  from  the 
first  protest  to  the  close  of  the  Cleveland 
administration,  no  stand  was  ever  taken  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  upon  the  one  ground 
or  upon  the  other.  The  matter  was  left 
by  him,  so  far  as  regards  the  actual  seiz- 
ures, absolutely  as  he  found  it.  He  did 
dismiss  the  proceedings  in  the  cases  of  the 
vessels  seized  in  1886,  but  he  did  this' 
without  conclusion  at  the  time  of  any 
questions  that  might  be  involved.  August 
19,  1887,  the  circular  note  proposing  an 
international  regulation  of  the  fur-seal  fish- 
eries was  sent ;  but,  even  in  this  note,  care 
was  taken  that  the  proposition  should  not 
be  regarded  as  a  waiver  of  any  claim  of 
the  United  States  to  Behring  Sea  as  a  viare 
clausum.  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Japan,  Russia,  and  Sweden  and  Norway 
were  included  in  Mr.  Bayard's  proposal; 
although  nothing,  so  far  as  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  published  shows,  appears 
to  have  been  accomplished.  In  a  note  of 
Mr.  White  to  Mr.  Bayard,  dated  June  20, 
1888,  and  in  notes  from  Mr.  Bayard  to 
Mr.  Hubbard,  dated  respectively  July  18, 
1888,  and  August  9,  1888,  there  are  hints 
that  Canada  did  not  altogether  acquiesce 
in  the  idea  of  an  international  convention. 
The  question  seems  to  have  been  still  left 
hanging,  when  the  last  administration  went 
out  of  office. 

The  importance  of  protection  to  the  fur- 
seal  fisheries  in  the  North  Pacific  is  a  fact 
admitted  by  all.  Three  or  four  years  of 
indiscriminate  killing,  it  is  thought,  will  be 
sufficient  to  extinguish  them.  At  present, 
there  are  but  three  fur-seal  rookeries  in  the 
world.  One  is  situated  on  the  Lobos  Islands 
off  the  La  Plata  River  in  South  America, 
and  is  under  the  control  of  the  Uruguay 
Republic  ;  another  is  on  the  Kormandorski 
Islands  belonging  to  Russia,  in  the  Russian 
part  of  Behring  Sea ;  and  the  third  is  the 
one  owned  by  the  United  States  on  the 
Pribylov  Islands,  St.  Paul  and  St.  George. 
About  the  beginning  of  June,  the  fur-seals 
make  their  way  through  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  and  haul  themselves  ashore  for  a 
period  covering  about  six  months  on  St. 
Paul  and  St.  George.  Here  the  bulls  fight 
for  the  best  places,  and  wait  for  the  females, 
who  come  later.     The  weaker  bulls  take  a 
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place  by  themselves  apart  from  the  females, 
and  are  called  bachelors.  It  is  these  alone 
which  are  killed.  The  Aleuts  go  in  be- 
tween them  and  the  sea,  and  drive  them 
in  droves  inland.  They  are  here  first 
clubbed,  and  then  stabbed  and  skinned. 
In  this  way,  as  little  seal  life  as  possible  is 
destroyed.  The  marauders,  on  the  other 
hand,  employ  more  destructive  methods. 
They  await  the  seals  inside  the  Aleutian 
chain,  and  then  shoot  them  in  the  sea, 
recovering  but  one  in  three,  or  one  in  five, 
according  to  different  estimates.  More- 
over, females  are  destroyed  as  well  as 
males,  and  this  means  oftentimes  the  de- 
struction of  two  lives  in  place  of  one,  the 
females  either  being  with  young,  or  having 
left  the  rookeries  in  search  of  food  for  their 
pups  already  born,  which  are  then  left  to 
starve,  as  they  cannot  swim,  and  as  the 
bulls  never  abandon  the  islands  during  the 
breeding  season.  The  Pribylov  Islands 
are  a  government  reserve,  and  the  right  to 
take  fur  seals  is  leased  to  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company  of  California  alone.  This 
company  also  has  control  of  the  Russian 
Kormandorski  Islands,  and  is  obliged  to 
take  from  them  one  thousand  skins  an- 
nually, while,  on  the  American  Pribylov 
Islands,  it  is  limited  to  the  taking  of  one 
hundred  thousand  skins  per  year.  It  pays 
the  government  $55,000  per  annum,  and 
$2.62^-  per  skin  taken  and  shipped,  and, 
on  the  $7,200,000  which  the  government 
paid  for  Alaska,  the  government  has  de- 
rived from  this  source  an  income  equiva- 
lent to  more  than  4  per  cent  a  year.  The 
lease  is  dated  May  1,  1870,  and  expires 
May  1  next,  being  for  the  term  of  twenty 
years. 

Considerable  stress  has  been  placed 
upon  our  contention  against  Russia  in 
1822,  whereby  we  are  said  to  have  denied 
Russia's  claim  to  Behring  Sea  as  a  mare 
clausum.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  note  to 
Sir  L.  S.  Sackville  West  of  September  10, 
1887,  makes  a  point  of  this.  But  Russia's 
claim  was  more  extensive  than  ours.  By 
an  imperial  ukase  of  September  16,  182 1, 
Alexander  I,  had  sanctioned  certain  regu- 
lations adopted  by  the  Russian  American 
Company,  the  first  and  second  sections  of 
which  are  alone  important  here  :  — 

Sec.  1.  The  pursuits  of  commerce,  whaling  and 
fishing,  and  of  all  other  industry,  on  all  islands, 
ports,  and  gulfs,  including  the  whole  of  the  north- 
west  coast  of  America,  beginning  from  Behring 


Strait  to  the  fifty-first  degree  of  northern  latitude; 
also  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  the  eastern  coast 
of  Siberia,  as  well  as  along  the  Kurile  Islands  from 
Behring  Strait  to  the  south  cape  of  the  island  of 
Urup,  viz.,  to  450  50'  northern  latitude,  are  exclu- 
sively granted  to  Russian  subjects. 

Sec  2.  It  is  therefore  prohibited  to  all  foreign 
vessels  not  only  to  land  on  the  coasts  and  islands 
belonging  to  Russia,  as  stated  above,  but  also  to 
approach  them  within  less  than  a  hundred  Italian 
miles.  The  transgressor's  vessel  is  subject  to  con- 
fiscation, along  with  the  whole  cargo. 

Mr.  Adams,  who  was  then  Secretary  of 
State,  expressed  surprise  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  at  the  claims  of  Russia, 
and  M.  de  Poletica  proceeded  to  justify 
them.  In  a  note,  dated  February  28, 
1822,  he  said  :  — 


I  shall  be  more  succinct,  sir,  in  the  exposition 
of  the  motives  which  determined  the  Imperial 
Government  to  prohibit  foreign  vessels  from  ap- 
proaching the  northwest  coast  of  America  belong- 
ing to  Russia  within  the  distance  of  at  least  100 
Italian  miles.  This  measure,  however  severe  it 
may  at  first  appear,  is,  after  all,  but  a  measure  of 
prevention.  It  is  exclusively  directed  against  the 
culpable  enterprises  of  foreign  adventurers,  who, 
not  content  with  exercising  upon  the  coasts  above 
mentioned,  an  illicit  trade  very  prejudicial  to  the 
rights  allowed  entirely  to  the  Russian  American 
Company,  take  upon  them  besides  to  furnish  arms 
and  ammunition  to  the  natives  in  the  Russian  pos- 
sessions in  America,  exciting  them  likewise  in 
every  manner  to  resist  and  revolt  against  the  au- 
thorities there  established. 


I  ought,  in  the  last  place,  to  request  you  to 
consider,  sir,  that  the  Russian  possessions  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  extend,  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
America,  from  Behring's  Strait  to  the  fifty-first 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  Asia,  and  the  islands  adjacent,  from  the  same 
strait  to  the  forty-fifth  degree.  The  extent  of  sea, 
of  which  these  possessions  form  the  limits,  com- 
prehends all  the  conditions  which  are  ordinarily 
attached  to  shut  seas  (juers  fermees),  and  the 
Russian  Government  might  consequently  judge 
itself  authorized  to  exercise  upon  this  sea  the  right 
of  sovereignty,  and  especially  that  of  entirely  inter- 
dicting the  entrance  of  foreigners.  But  it  preferred 
only  asserting  its  essential  rights,  without  taking 
any  advantage  of  localities. 

Mr.  Adams  replied  March  30,  1822. 
Among  other  things,  he  observed  :  — 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Russian 
Government  might  have  justified  the  exercise  of 
sovereignty  over  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  a  close  sea, 
because  it  claims  territory  both  on  its  American 
and  Asiatic  shores,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the 
distance  from  shore  to  shore  on  this  sea,  in  latitude 
510  north,  is  not  less  than  900  of  longitude,  or 
4000  miles. 
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Russia  did  not  abandon  her  contention, 
but  the  matter  was  dropped  as  being  a 
merely  theoretical  dispute,  M.  de  Poletica 


In  the  same  manner  the  great  extent  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  at  the  fifty-first  degree  of  latitude 
cannot  invalidate  the  right  which  Russia  may  have 
of  considering  that  part  of  the  ocean  as  close. 
But  as  the  Imperial  Government  has  not  thought 
fit  to  take  advantage  of  that  right,  all  further  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject  would  be  idle. 

Mr.  Adams  did  not  intend  to  controvert 
any  claim  to  Behring  Sea  as  a  mare  clau- 
sum,  but  simply  wished  to  assert  our  right 
to  fish  and  trade  on  the  northwest  coast. 
April  17,  1824,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with  Russia,  the  first,  third,  and  fourth 
articles  of  which  were  these  :  — 

Art.  I.  It  is  agreed,  that,  in  any  part  of  the 
Great  Ocean,  commonly  called  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
or  South  Sea,  the  respective  citizens  or  subjects  of 
the  high  contracting  powers  shall  be  neither  dis- 
turbed nor  restrained,  either  in  navigation  or  in 
fishing,  or  in  the  power  of  resorting  to  the  coasts, 
upon  points  which  may  not  already  have  been 
occupied  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the 
natives,  saving  always  the  restrictions  and  condi- 
tions determined  by  the  following  articles  :  — 

******* 

Art.  III.  It  is  moreover  agreed,  that,  here- 
after, there  shall  not  be  formed  by  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  or  under  the  authority  of  the 
said  States,  any  establishment  upon  the  northwest 
coast  of  America,  nor  in  any  of  the  islands  adja- 
cent, to  the  north  of  fifty-four  degrees  and  forty 
minutes  of  north  latitude;  and  that,  in  the  same 
manner,  there  shall  be  none  formed  by  Russian 
subjects,  or  under  the  authority  of  Russia,  south 
of  the  same  parallel. 

Art.  IV.  It  is,  nevertheless,  understood  that 
during  a  term  of  ten  years,  counting  from  the  sig- 
nature of  the  present  convention,  the  ships  of  both 
Powers,  or  which  belong  to  their  citizens  or  sub- 
jects respectively,  may  reciprocally  frequent,  with- 
out any  hindrance  whatever,  the  interior  seas, 
gulfs,  harbors,  and  creeks,  upon  the  coast  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  article,  for  the  purpose  of 
fishing  and  trading  with  the  natives  of  the  country." 

A  similar  treaty  was  concluded  between 
Russia  and  Great  Britain,  February  28, 
1825.  The  first  and  third  and  seventh 
articles  thereof  were  these  :  — 

ART.  I.  It  is  agreed  that  the  respective  sub- 
jects of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  not  be 
troubled  or  molested  in  any  part  of  the  ocean 
commonly  called  the  Pacific  Ocean,  either  in  navi- 
g  the  same,  in  fishing  therein,  or  in  landing 
at  such  parts  of  the  coast  as  shall  not  have  been 
already  occupied,  in  order  to  trade  with  the  na- 
tives, under  the  restrictions  and  conditions  specified 
in  the  following  articles. 

******         * 


Art.  III.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
possessions  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  upon 
the  coast  of  the  continent,  and  the  islands  of 
America  to  the  northwest  shall  be  drawn  in  the 
manner  following :  — 

Commencing  from  the  southernmost  point  of 
the  island  called  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  which 
point  lies  in  the  parallel  of  54  degrees  40  minutes 
north  latitude,  and  between  the  131st  and  133d 
degree  of  west  longitude  (meridian  of  Greenwich), 
the  said  line  shall  ascend  to  the  north  along  the 
channel  called  Portland  Channel,  as  far  as  the 
point  of  the  continent  where  it  strikes  the  56th 
degree  of  north  latitude;  from  this  last-mentioned 
point,  the  line  of  demarcation  shall  follow  the 
summit  of  the  mountains  situated  parallel  to  the 
coast  as  far  as  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  141st 
degree  of  west  longitude  (of  the  same  meridian); 
and  finally,  from  the  said  point  of  intersection,  the 
said  meridian  line  of  the  141st  degree,  in  its  pro- 
longation as  far  as  the  Frozen  Ocean,  shall  form 
the  limit  between  the  Russian  and  British  posses- 
sions on  the  continent  of  America  to  the  north- 
west. 

Art.  VII.  It  is  also  understood,  that,  for  the 
space  of  10  years  from  the  signature  of  the  present 
convention,  the  vessels  of  the  two  Powers,  or  those 
belonging  to  their  respective  subjects,  shall  mutu- 
ally be  at  liberty  to  frequent,  without  any  hin- 
drance whatever,  all  the  island  seas,  the  gulfs, 
havens,  and  creeks  on  the  coast  mentioned  in 
Article  HI.  for  the  purposes  of  fishing  and  of  trad- 
ing with  the  natives. 

The  American  treaty  was  not  renewed 
at  the  expiration  of  the  ten  years  men- 
tioned therein,  and  Russia  claimed  that 
the  first  article  was  no  longer  in  force. 
February  11,  1843,  Russia,  by  a  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  Article  XII.  thereof, 
agreed  to  regard  the  treaty  of  February 
28,  1825,  with  that  country  as  in  force. 
It  is  fairly  evident  that  the  discussion  and 
treaties  of  1824  and  1825  related  to  the 
northwest  coast,  islands  and  waters  to  the 
south  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  that 
the  question  of  Behring  Sea  did  not  enter 
into  the  dispute  or  conclusion  at  all. 
Russia  was  desirous  of  forbidding  the  im- 
portation of  firearms,  ammunition,  and 
•liquors  into  places  upon  the  northwest 
coast,  where  settlements  were  growing  up, 
and  she  made  the  claims  that  she  did  to 
secure  this  end.  The  treaties  were  a  set- 
tlement primarily  of  a  discussion  upon  ter- 
ritorial, not  upon  marine  rights. 

Russia  has  always  maintained  her  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  over  Behring  Sea.  She 
had  not  conceded  any  rights  therein  to 
Great  Britain  or  any  other  country  prior 
to  her  cession  of  Alaska  to  the  United 
States.  She  is  to-day  enforcing  her  juris- 
diction over  her  portion  of  the  sea,  and, 
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■according  to  one  somewhat  questionable 
statement  made  before  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  last  Congress, 
burns  any  vessel  found  therein  to  the  sea, 
after  removing  officers  and  crew. 

By  notice  dated  November  15,  1 881,  the 
Russian  Consul  at  Yokohama  issued  a  no- 
tice containing  the  following  :  — 

At  the  request  of  the  local  authorities  of 
Eehring  and  other  islands,  the  undersigned  hereby 
notifies,  that  the  Russian  Imperial  Government 
publishes,  for  general  knowledge,  the  following :  — 

(1)  Without  a  special  permit  or  license  from  the 
governor-general  of  Eastern  Siberia,  foreign  ves- 
sals  are  not  allowed  to  carry  on  trading,  hunting, 
f.shing,  etc.,  on  the  Russian  coast  or  islands  in  the 
Okhotsk  and  Behring  Seas,  or  on  the  northeastern 
•coast  of  Asia,  or  within  their  sea  boundary  line. 

(5)  Foreign  vessels  found  trading,  fishing,  hunt- 
ing, etc.,  in  Russian  waters  without  a  license  or 
■permit  from  the  governor-general,  and  also  those 
possessing  a  license  or  permit  who  may  infringe 
die  existing  by-laws  on  hunting,  shall  be  confis- 
cated, both  vessels  and  cargoes,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Government.  This  enactment  shall  be  en- 
forced henceforth,  commencing  with  a.d.  1882. 

(6)  The  enforcement  of  the  above  will  be  en- 
trusted to  Russian  men-of-war,  and  also  to  Russian 
merchant-vessels,  which,  for  that  purpose,  will 
carry  military  detachments  and  be  provided  with 
proper  instructions. 

What  Russia's  claim  is,  thus  appears  clear. 
Russia  has  assented  to  Mr.  Bayard's  sug- 
gestion of  an  international  agreement,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  something  of  the 
kind  can  be  concluded.  Protection  #  to 
the  fisheries  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  ex- 
tended beyond  Behring  Sea  down  below 
ihe  Aleutian  Islands.  There  are  difficul- 
ties, however,  in  the  way  of  an  agreement, 
aid  it  is  as  well  not  to  blink  them.  It  is 
hard  to  see  just  what  concessions  Canada 
wll  willingly  submit  to,  and,  indeed,  from 
suggestions  in  the  correspondence  already 
piblished,  there  seems  to  have  been,  as 
has  been  said,  some  opposition  in  that 
■quirter  to  Lord  Salisbury's  assent  to  a 
coiference.  Moreover,  unless  all  nations 
agiee,  it  will  be  possible  to  register  a  ves- 
sel under  a  non-concurring  government, 
anc  thus  defeat  the  regulations  of  the  con- 
curing  governments.  We  ought  not,  in 
anyevent,  to  yield  up  the  doctrine  of  mare 
clauzum,  even  if  an  international  agree- 
men  is  effected,  and  indemnity  is  paid  for 
seizures  already  made.  The  nations  may 
not  ilways  work  harmoniously  together, 
and  ve  do  not  want  to  compromise  our- 
selve,  so  that  we  shall  be  estopped  from 


acting  in  the  future.  The  doctrine  of  7?iare 
clausum  is  not  so  very  absurd,  considering 
the  position  of  the  sea,  and  the  necessity 
of  the  nations  to  have  recourse  to  it ;  and 
without  holding  the  sea  as  a  mare  clausum, 
we  may  argue  for  a  right  to  resort  to  the 
waters  beyond  the  three-mile  limit  for  the 
necessary  protection  of  rights  within  it. 

There  is  now  the  act  of  March  2,  1889, 
and  then  we  shall  have  covered  the  whole 
subject.  February  27,  1889,  the  Senate 
passed  a  bill  in  reference  to  the  salmon 
fisheries  in  Alaska,  and  February  28,  the 
bill  came  up  in  the  House.  Mr.  Dunn,  of 
the  Committee  of  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  offered  the  following  amend- 
ment, to  form  section  three  of  the  bill :  — 

§  3.  That  §  1956  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  was  intended  to  include  and  apply, 
and  is  hereby  declared  to  include  and  apply,  to  all 
the  waters  of  Behring  Sea  in  Alaska  embraced 
within  the  boundary  lines  mentioned  and  de- 
scribed in  the  treaty  with  Russia,  dated  March  30, . 
1867,  by  which  the  Territory  of  Alaska  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  President,  at  a  timely  season  in  each  year,  to 
issue  his  proclamation,  and  cause  the  same  to  be 
published  for  one  month  in  at  least  one  newspaper 
published  at  each  United  States  port  of  entry  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  warning  all  persons  against  en- 
tering said  territory  and  wyaters  for  the  purpose  of 
violating  the  provisions  of  said  section;  and  he 
shall  also  cause  one  or  more  vessels  of  the  United 
States  to  diligently  cruise  said  waters  and  arrest 
all  persons  and  seize  all  vessels  found  to  be,  or  to 
have  been,  engaged  in  any  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  therein. 

The  bill  as  amended  passed  the  House, 
and  was  returned  to  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Edmunds  and  Mr.  Hoar  thought  that  the 
amendment  raised  a  grave  question  of 
international  law,  and  advised  a  reference 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
March  1,  this  committee  reported  against 
the  amendment,  and  it  was  non-concurred 
in.  Mr.  Sherman,  in  presenting  the  com- 
mittee's report,  said  :  — 

I  was  directed  by  the  committee  to  state,  that 
the  subject  matter,  the  merits  of  the  proposition 
proposed  by  the  House,  were  not  before  us  and 
not  considered  by  us,  and  we  are  not  at  all  com- 
mitted for  or  against  the  proposition  made  by  the 
House.  We  make  this  report  simply  because  it 
has  no  connection  with  the  bill  itself,  and  it  ought 
to  be  disagreed  to  and  abandoned  and  considered 
more  carefully  hereafter. 

A  conference  committee  was  then  ap- 
pointed :  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  Sher- 
man, Edmunds,  and  Morgan  :  and  on  the 
part  of  the  House>  Dunn,  McMillin,  and 
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Felton.  This  committee  reported  the  fol- 
lowing amendment,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate  and  House,  and  the  bill  was 
then  signed  by  the  President,  March  2  :  — 

§  3.  That  §  1956  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  declared  to  include  and 
apply,  to  all  the  dominion  of  the  United  States  in 
the  waters  of  Behring  Sea,  and  it  shall  be,  etc. 
[The  rest  of  the  section  is  substantially  as  given 
above,  with  only  slight  necessary  or  unimportant 
changes.] 


March  22,  1889,  President  Harrison  is- 
sued a  proclamation,  in  conformity  with 
this  act,  and  the  seizures  have  been  made 
presumably  in  pursuance  thereof.  Neither 
the  Senate  nor  the  House  by  the  act  af- 
firmed or  denied  our  jurisdiction  over 
Behring  Sea,  but  left  it  to  be  settled  by 
the  administrative  departments,  or  by 
themselves  at  more  leisure,  and  after  ma- 
turer  consideration. 


THE   SECOND-HAND    BUREAU. 

By  Mary  Towle  Palmer. 


I. 


MIRANDA  walked  down  the  village 
street.  It  was  broad  and  home- 
like, with  long  elm-shadows  play- 
ing against  the  white  houses  on  either  side 
of  the  way.  She  walked  with  the  typical 
New  England  girl's  air  of  half-conscious 
rectitude,  her  back  straight,  her  head 
steady,  her  hair  smoothly  twisted  at  the 
back,  her  brow  as  clear  as  day.  Intelli- 
gence, conscience,  and  energy  were  written 
on  her  wholesome  face  ;  the  complexion 
was  blond,  the  eyes  direct  and  blue, 
the  nose  straight.  Her  muslin  dress 
was  immaculately  ironed  and  crisply 
looped  behind,  and  the  lace  at  her 
throat  was  as  snowy  as  the  skin  against 
which  it  lay. 

"  It  does  do  me  a  sight  o'  good  to  see 
that  girl  walk  by,"  was  poor  Miss  Titcomb's 
remark,  as  she  sat  at  her  usual  window, 
very  naturally  observing  the  gait  of  each 
passer,  her  own  limbs  being  paralyzed. 
Miranda  intuitively  turned  her  head  and 
sent  a  bow  and  a  bright  smile  to  the 
window. 

The  girl,  in  truth,  was  full  of  a  desire  to 
cast  abroad  into  the  world  some  of  the  joy 
of  which  her  own  heart  was  full ;  and,  as 
she  walkerl  on,  one  of  those  moments  came 
to  her  which  make  an  epoch  in  life.  She 
always  afterwards  remembered  how,  as  she 
stepped  along  under  the  familiar  elm-trees, 
on  that  particular  afternoon,  a  great  wave 
of  harmony  suddenly  swept  across  her  soul 


and  she  experienced  an  inward  awakening 
which  made  her  feel  that  she  had  never 
known  before  what  it  was  just  to  live  in 
this  green  and  glorious  world,  full  of  people 
with  answering  eyes  and  voices  that  respond 
to  our  own. 

There  had  been,  it  is   true,  some  new 
and  startling  words  spoken  to  Miranda  the 
evening  before  —  perhaps  it  always  needs 
a  hand  to  bring  out  these  subtle  melodies  ; 
but  on  this  afternoon  she  did  not  connect 
her  happy  mood  with  these  words  nor  with 
him   who   had    spoken    them.      She    only 
thought  how  delicious  was  the   air,   how 
broad  and  smooth  and  shady  the  familiar 
street.     Miranda  was  the   teacher  of  the 
village  school,  which  was  at  present  closed 
for  the  summer  vacation.     She  was  on  her 
way  to  the  public  library  to  return  the  bock 
she  had  been  reading.     Next  to  the  church 
and   the   school-house  West  Topham  was 
proud  of  its  public  library.     It  was  a  tiiy 
frame   building,  standing   behind  a  ferce 
and  a  small  plot  of  grass.    A  modest  lattice- 
work encircled  the  door,  where  vines  clan- 
bered  luxuriantly,  as  if  they,  too,  shared  :he 
villagers'  pride  in  the  words  upon  the  sgn 
beneath,    "  Public    Library."     This    snail 
building  was  the  link  between  the  vilkge 
and  the  world.     Here  the  studious  fomd 
statistics  for  their  Natural  History  Socety, 
the  meditative  found  romance  to  feed  heir 
dreams,  the  gay  found   fashions  for  heir 
gowns.     The  railroad  had  not  yet  reamed 
them,  but  their  public  library  prevented 
the  inhabitants   of  this  little  village  from 
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being  quite  left  behind  by  the  march  of 
civilization. 

Several  young  women  with  books  in  their 
hands  approached  as  Miranda  turned  in  at 
the  gate.  There  were  among  them  one  or 
two  heavy,  long  chins  and  ungainly  figures, 
and  several  of  the  faces  were  thin  and 
keen-eyed,  as  if  thirsting  for  knowledge  in 
an  untrained  fashion.  Of  this  latter  class 
was  Lizzie  Thorpe,  the  village  milliner  and 
Miranda's  fidus  Achates.  Her  bonnets 
were  said  to  be  delicate  and  conscientious 
structures,  with  really  a  spiritual  quality 
about  them.  A  city  visitor  to  the  little 
West  Topham  church  had  once  declared 
that  its  bonnets  alone  were  enough  to  edu- 
cate the  natives  and  redeem  the  place  from 
barbarism. 

Lizzie  Thorpe's  figure  was  as  slender 
and  graceful  as  a  willow,  but  her  face  was 
plain,  sallow,  and  sad.  The  attitude  of 
her  mind  towards  the  pretty  schoolmistress 
was  a  species  of  worship.  Miranda  had 
been  the  brightest  part  of  her  existence ; 
and  many  a  gay  twist  had  been  given  to  a 
ribbon  bow,  as  the  milliner,  in  her  lonely 
corner,  thought  with  a  smile  of  the  rosy 
face  at  the  other  end  of  the  village.  Of 
late  there  had  been  some  happenings  which 
Lizzie  could  not  quite  understand  ;  and  as 
the  two  young  women  walked  away  from 
the  library  together,  after  a  half-hour's 
rummaging  among  the  books,  it  seemed  a 
good  chance  for  a  confidential  talk.  Lizzie 
felt  that  she  could  easily  find  out  what  she 
wished  to  know,  and  if  necessary  she  was 
ready  to  be  a  loving  protector  for  her 
friend  against  the  threatened  danger. 

"  Dick  Terry  is  going  away  soon,  I  sup- 
pose?" she  began  quietly. 

The  quick  blood  surged  into  Miranda's 
face,  but  she  said  nothing.  Lizzie  con- 
tinued, with  firm  persistence  : 

"  And  I  am  glad  enough  that  he  is  going 
away ;  for  they  say  that  he  is  a  great  flirt, 
and  —  I  don't  want  him  to  do  any  harm  in 
this  neighborhood.  He  is  gay  and  lively, 
you  know,  and  a  stranger  in  town,  and  —  " 

Miranda  dropped  her  friend's  arm. 
"Lizzie  Thorpe,"  she  said,  "I  know  what 
you  mean.  I  have  not  told  you  that  I 
cared  for  him  ;  but  let  me  tell  you  this  :  if 
I  ever  found  out  that  anybody  I  cared  for 
was  a  flirt,  that  thing  would  make  my  love 
turn  to  hate  at  once.  I  should  leave  him, 
and  just  go  back  to  where  I  was  before.  I 
should  have  my  own  pursuits  to  follow," 


she  went  on,  with  much  dignity,  "  and  I 
should  not  allow  them  to  be  interrupted 
by  anybody's  nonsense  or  selfishness." 

Miranda's  aspect  was  severe,  and  she 
did  not  seem  in  a  mood  for  further  dis- 
closures. Lizzie  became  the  victim  of  a 
distressing  sense  of  loneliness.  There  was 
something  new  and  indescribable  about 
Miranda,  something  that  her  friend  could 
not  fathom.  Lizzie  thought  herself  filled 
only  with  anxiety  for  her  friend's  welfare  ; 
in  reality  she  was  undergoing  the  common, 
hard  ordeal  of  being  one  who  is  left  be- 
hind, one  who  must  look  with  longing  and 
uninitiated  eyes  towards  the  beautiful, 
veiled  country,  into  which  another  has 
sailed  serenely. 

A  tumult  of  questioning  voices  rose  in 
Miranda,  as  she  took  the  homeward  path 
alone. 

"Gay!  Lively!  A  stranger  in  town!" 
It  is  a  comment  upon  the  secluded  life  led 
in  this  little  place,  that  these  words  should 
have  seemed  like  indictments.  To  her  the 
word  "gay"  might  mean  the  whole  gamut 
of  possible  evil,  down  to  such  depths  of 
depravity  as  she  had  shuddered  over  in 
books,  but  had  never  dreamed  of  coming 
into  contact  with.  Was  Dick  Terry  gay 
in  any  such  sense?  The  possibility,  the 
whispered  hint,  gave  her  so  acute  a  pang 
that  she  realized  for  the  first  time  what  an 
important  fact  he  had  become  to  her. 
She  examined  the  discovery.  How  had 
he  done  it  ?  She  thought  of  the  dancing 
of  her  heart  at  his  footsteps  and  the  con- 
tagious sunshine  of  his  merry,  easy  smile, 
so  contagious  that  her  fine  lips  parted  now 
at  thought  of  it ;  and  she  knew  that  her 
whole  being  was  in  the  grasp  of  something 
stronger  than  herself,  and  that  the  past  two 
months — just  two  months  she  had  known 
him  —  held  more  of  life  than  all  the  quiet 
years  before  them.  "Do  I  really  know 
him  ?  "  she  asked  herself.  "  If  I  do  not,  how 
have  I  dared  to  let  him  know  me  so  well?" 
But  after  all,  the  voice  of  conscience  was 
just  now  rather  gentle  than  harsh.  A  sense 
of  gain,  of  "knowing  things,"  would  steal 
into  the  glowing  heart  and  ring  its  inde- 
pendent chime  of  music  across  all  duller 
notes. 


II. 


Mrs.    Loring,    Miranda's    mother,   was 
known  amongst  her  neighbors  as  "  a  char- 
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acter."  In  her  case  it  was  a  compliment- 
ary term,  and  meant  not  only  that  she  was 
a  model  housekeeper,  a  church-pillar,  an 
admirable  nurse,  the  executive  head  of  the 
sewing-circle,  and  possessed  the  best  re- 
ceipts for  pickles  and  strawberry  short- 
cake, but  also  that  she  had  once  practised 
a  profession  with  a  name  to  it.  Years  ago, 
before  she  had  married  Hiram  Loring, 
which  did  not  happen  until  she  was  thirty- 
three,  she  had  been  the  teacher  of  elocu- 
tion in  a  New  England  boarding-school 
for  girls ;  and  traces  of  her  former  occu- 
pation still  remained  in  her  deep,  mellow 
voice  and  accurate  pronunciation,  in  her 
erect  figure,  in  a  passion  for  Shakespeare, 
and  in  an  occasional  gesture  of  consider- 
able grandeur.  In  a  conversation  with 
Mrs.  Loring  a  gesture  might  produce  it- 
self at  any  moment,  quite  unlooked  for  by 
either  herself  or  the  listener,  and  it  never 
failed  of  being  effective  upon  both  in 
recalling  the  sphere  of  importance  which 
Mrs.  Loring  had  once  filled.  She  had 
never  been  known  to  express  regret  at 
having  married  an  obscure  and  not  very 
successful  farmer ;  but  after  Hiram  died 
the  farm  became  more  productive  than  it 
had  been  during  his  lifetime,  and  Mrs. 
Loring  had  not  worn  the  aspect  of  a  heart- 
broken widow.  Was  she  unfeeling,  harsh, 
or  cold  by  nature?  It  was  a  sufficient 
answer  to  this  question  only  to  cast  a 
glance  at  her  broad  and  humane  face, 
where  every  line  indicated  a  combination 
of  energy  and  kindness  which  might  have 
sufficed  for  the  propping  of  a  community ; 
and  if  surroundings,  as  expressed  in  house- 
hold arrangements,  are  an  indication  of 
the  occupant's  temperament,  what  could 
be  more  hospitable  and  enticing  than 
Mrs.  Loring's  sitting-room,  where  the  sun 
poured  at  will  across  a  warm  red  and  green 
ingrain  carpet,  over  chairs  whose  immacu- 
late freedom  from  dust  defied  the  most 
searching  of  rays? 

Miranda  was  the  product  of  this  clean, 
wholesome  dwelling.  She  had  inherited 
from  her  mother  perfect  health,  and  an 
observable  erectness  of  figure  and  of  tem- 
perament, but  she  was  less  tall,  less  square 
in  shoulder  and  large  in  feature,  and  to- 
gether  with  her  father's  light  hair  and 
ruddy  cheeks,  she  had  taken  from  him  a 
certain  lightness  and  simplicity  which  made 
her  seem  attractively  vulnerable,  while  yet 
safe  and  strong. 


aO  Miranda,"  Dick  Terry  had  said, 
"you  are  so  different  from  other  girls. 
There's  something  about  you  that  makes  a 
fellow  afraid  of  you,  and  yet  dead  in  love 
with  you.  I  want  to  take  you  back  to 
Boston  with  me  ;  won't  you  come,  Miran- 
da? You  must.  I  can't  stand  it  if  you 
say  no."  And  his  voice  had  trembled. 
"  Say  you'll  marry  me,  Miranda." 

She  had  not  quite  ventured  yet  to  say 
it ;  but  each  time  that  they  met  she  had 
been  nearer  and  nearer  to  saying  it.  Her 
own  wishes  were  beginning  to  join  with  his 
pleadings  to  make  her  yield.  When  she 
feared  and  drew  back,  the  thought  of  her 
mother's  cordial  liking  for  the  merry  young 
fellow  gave  her  courage  again.  "  Mother 
knows  a  great  many  people,  and  she  trusts 
him,"  thought  she  ;  "  why  should  not  I  ?  " 

This  was  a  reversal  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  true  love ;  the  distrust  was  with  the 
young  daughter  and  not  with  the  inter- 
fering parent !  Mrs.  Loring  frankly  liked 
the  merry  young  fellow.  He  had  had 
many  a  talk  with  her  over  his  business 
prospects.  He  was  a  druggist's  clerk,  in- 
terested in  colored  liquids,  receiving  so 
much  a  month  for  pounding  substances  in 
a  mortar,  and  with  hardly  a  dollar  put  by 
against  a  rainy  day ;  but  he  had  assured 
her  how  willingly  he  would  work,  how  des- 
perately he  would  economize,  if  only 
Miranda  would  smile  upon  him.  And  the 
camaraderie  which  had  been  established 
between  Mrs.  Loring  and  the  young  man 
was  pleasant  to  see.  It  was  refreshing 
to  her,  who  had  never  had  a  son,  to  pick 
up  his  hat,  thrown  at  random  on  the 
nearest  chair,  and  he  had  arrived  at  such 
an  advanced  state  of  friendliness  that  he 
could  even  follow  her  into  her  cool  and 
fragrant  "  buttery,"  with  a  plea  for  a  bit  of 
luncheon.  Dick  was  so  nonchalantly  hand- 
some that  no  normal  specimen  of  woman- 
kind could  have  found  it  other  than  a 
privilege  to  feed  him. 

"  Do  give  me  a  small  piece  of  your  won- 
derful bread  and  butter,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Loring,"  he  would  say,  and  then  he  would 
inhale  a  long  breath  of  that  sweet-smelling 
air,  which  was  so  suggestive  of  wholesome- 
ness  that  it  might  have  answered  for  a  time. 
"What  a  place  this  is,  I  declare!"  he 
would  exclaim,  examining  the  clean  shelves. 
"I  wish  I  could  bottle  up  some  of  this  per- 
fume to  take  back  to  town.  I'll  warrant  it 
would  bring  fully  five  dollars  per  dozen. 
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This  is  what  I  call  a  regular  poetical  pan- 
try." 

Now  Dick  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
poetry,  but  he  had  discovered  Mrs.  Lor- 
ing's  tender  spot,  and  he  was  aware  that 
his  cordial  footing  with  her  had  been  gained 
partly  by  his  undisguised  admiration  of  her 
literary  acquirements. 

"  I  never  fell  in  with  people  like  you  and 
Miranda  before,"  said  he,  with  the  utmost 
truthfulness.  It  was  on  that  same  August 
evening  with  which  our  story  began.  "  You 
don't  know  what  it  is  to  a  fellow  like  me, 
knocking  about  a  town  ever  since  I  was  a 
boy,  to  come  in  here  and  see  this  kind  of 
home-like  thing  going  on.  It  makes  me 
want  to  begin  life  all  over  again.  Here, 
let  me  carry  in  that  plate  of  doughnuts  for 
you.  You're  very  good  to  let  me  stay  to 
tea  to-night,  for  you  know  in  a  couple  of 
days  my  vacation  will  be  over.  If  I  hadn't 
worked  for  years  without  any,  I  couldn't 
have  had  these  two  months  now.  What  a 
piece  of  luck  it  was,  my  coming  up  here  !  " 

At  this  precise  moment  an  erect,  girlish 
figure  appeared  in  the  doorway.  Miranda 
came  in,  still  perturbed  by  her  talk  with 
Lizzie  Thorpe,  the  words,  "  a  stranger  in 
town,"  still  repeating  themselves  within  her 
consciousness,  as  if  they  held  some  subtle 
reproach  in  them.  The  scene  which  met 
her  blue  eyes  was  like  a  response  to  her 
questionings  :  her  tall  mother  just  issuing 
from  the  buttery  with  a  pile  of  biscuits  in 
her  hand,  followed  by  the  taller  lover,  with 
his  plate  of  doughnuts.  She  stood  in  the 
doorway  and  laughed  gayly,  and  the  cloud 
blew  away  from  her  spirit  then  and  Jhere. 
After  tea  began  the  fateful  evening.  Mrs. 
Loring  had  promised  her  guest  a  Shakes- 
pearian reading  as  a  parting  festivity,  in 
view  of  his  approaching  farewell  to  the 
village.  A  few  sticks  of  wood  crackled  on 
the  hearth.  Dick  sat  in  the  high-backed 
armchair,  with  his  heels  upon  the  fender. 
He  tenderly  watched  Miranda  at  her  knit- 
ting, while  Mrs.  Loring's  deep  voice  in  the 
rhythm  of  blank  verse  sounded  pleasantly 
to  his  unaccustomed  ears.  As  the  reading 
went  on,  his  hand  stole  out  towards  the 
busy  white  ones  near  by,  in  the  irresistible 
desire  for  assurance  and  sympathy.  The 
knitting  dropped,  the  hands  were  impris- 
oned, and  Miranda  wonderingly  told  her- 
self that  she  was  betrothed. 

Mrs.  Loring  was  reading  The  Tempest. 
Perhaps  her  elocutionary  method  was  old- 


fashioned.  Probably  it  was  tinged  with 
affectation  and  obtruded  in  too  marked  a 
degree  the  rhythm  of  the  verse.  But  her 
audience  was  not  critical,  and  the  two 
young  faces,  when  she  had  finished,  spoke 
a  poetry  which  needed  no  interpretation. 

Mrs.  Loring  remembered  that  the  bread 
was  yet  to  be  mixed  in  the  kitchen,  and 
disappeared.  Dick  turned  a  bright  face 
to  Miranda.  He*  still  held  her  hand,  and 
almost  feared  to  speak  lest  her  awakened 
consciousness  should  make  her  withdraw  it. 
He  did  not  know  that  to  such  a  girl  as  she 
it  could  never  happen  that  her  lover  might 
hold  her  hand  unawares ;  to  her  it  was  a 
solemn  rite  entered  into  intentionally. 

"  So  that  is  where  your  pretty  name 
came  from,  is  it?"  he  asked  in  a  low 
voice. 

Miranda's  being  was  engrossed  by  the 
sweet  sense  of  companionship.  Her  lips 
parted  to  answer  his  question,  but  no  sound 
escaped  them.  He  gathered  courage  to 
move  nearer. 

"  But  you  don't  speak  out  plainly,  as  the 
one  in  the  play  did,"  tightening  his  grasp 
upon  her  hand.  "  She  gave  a  fellow  some 
satisfaction.  Why,  if  you  said  such  things 
to  me,  I  should  —  I  should  —  " 

His  handsome  face  was  so  eager  that 
Miranda  wished  she  might  find  words  with 
which  to  please  him ;  but  how  could  she 
express  her  half-distrustful  adoration? 

"  She  could,  of  course,  in  a  book,"  began 
Miranda,  "but — " 

"  Ah,  you  are  caught,  caught !  "  cried 
the  young  man  exultantly.  "  If  you  feel 
as  she  did,  no  matter  for  the  words  ! " 

And  all  this  happened  while  Mrs.  Loring 
mixed  the  bread.  When  she  came  back, 
with  the  odor  of  soap  and  water  clinging 
to  her  hands,  and  not  a  fleck  of  flour  upon 
her  to  betray  her  recent  employment,  she 
accepted  the  state  of  affairs  with  much 
calmness.  Unconsciousness  of  future  pos- 
sibilities had  never  been  one  of  her  fail- 
ings, and  it  must  be  admitted  that  just  this 
emergency  had  been  foreseen  by  her,  now 
and  again,  as  her  pretty  daughter  had  de- 
veloped before  her  pleased  eyes.  Perhaps 
she  had  even  hoped  that  sometime  the  fair 
young  girl  might  be  called  away  from  the 
homely  village  life  of  West  Topham  and 
the  monotony  of  school-teaching.  If  so, 
one  may  rather  admire  her  unselfishness 
than  bewail  her  ambition.  With  a  serious 
enjoyment  of  the  eventfulness  of  the  affair, 
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Mrs.  Loring  entered  into  the  plans  of  Dick 
and  Miranda,  and  consented  that  at  the 
coming  Christmas  -  time  he  might  come 
back  and  carry  away  his  prize. 

After  he  was  gone,  Miranda  dropped 
into  a  chair,  and  upturned  earnest,  smiling 
eyes  to  her  mother's  benign  face.  With 
the  usual  reserve  of  sturdy  rural  natures, 
there  had  never  been  much  demonstration 
of  affection  between  the  two  ;  but  to-night 
they  could  not  but  feel  closely  drawn  to 
one  another ;  and  Miranda,  in  the  over- 
flowing of  her  new  experience,  seized  her 
mother's  hand  and  pressed  it  against  her 
cheek. 

"It  seems  a  —  a  serious  thing  to  do," 
she  said,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  ask  for 
re-assurance  from  one  stronger  than  herself. 

"  My  child,"  answered  her  mother,  smil- 
ing indulgently,  "  I  like  the  boy,  and  you 
love  him." 

"  Oh,  mother,"  cried  the  girl,  "how 
splendid  you  are  !  You  always  seem  so 
sure  !  " 

III. 

The  pine  boughs  were  heavy  with  snow 
and  the  fields  glittered  in  dazzling  white- 
ness, when  Dick  Terry  returned  to  West 
Topham  for  his  bride.  The  wedding  was 
a  great  event.  It  took  place  in  the  little 
box  of  a  church,  —  where  a  tall,  black  stove 
guarded  one  corner  and  yards  of  pipe 
ran  along  the  ceiling,  —  away  up  among 
the  hills  and  forests,  whose  very  existence 
the  world  forgets  in  winter  time. 

In  pinning  Miranda's  veil  over  her 
blond  hair,  Lizzie  Thorpe  had  let  fall, 
besides  tears,  her  one  last  word  of  warn- 
ing. 

"Well,  Miranda,  I  shall  always  think 
you  made  a  mistake." 

But  Mrs.  Loring,  being  of  heroic  mould, 
let  her  daughter  go  to  the  dangers  in  store 
for  her  without  a  tear,  and  turned  back 
into  her  lonely  house  with  as  firm  a  step 
as  ever  did  credit  to  a  soldier. 

For  Miranda  a  new  life  began;  and  the 
tiny  village  with  its  toy  church,  the  vast 
pines  with  their  brooding  shadows,  the 
open  fields  lying  broad  in  the  sunshine, 
became  things  of  the  past.  Very  different 
from  all  this  was  the  narrow  brick  street 
at  the  South  End,  where,  up  four  flights 
of  stairs,  the  young  couple  began  their 
housekeeping. 


Dick  Terry  had  been  endowed  at  birth 
with  little  else  than  a  contented  disposition. 
His  faults  were  faults  of  carelessness,  and 
had  usually  been  forgiven  in  the  absence 
of  any  consciousness  of  guilt  on  his  part. 
His  happy  temperament  had  kept  him 
out  of  many  of  the  dangers  which  beset 
more  demanding  natures.  Being  perhaps 
a  little  over-satisfied  with  his  attainments, 
he  had  not  needed  vice  as  a  stimulant,  or 
as  a  narcotic  to  produce  self-forgetfulness, 
as  many  a  poor  failure,  trodden  in  the  mad 
rush  for  success,  thinks  that  he  does.  Dick 
had  probably  never  had  a  morbid  hour  in 
his  life.  But  for  all  this,  a  youth  passed 
in  second-class  boarding-houses  cannot 
produce  a  high  type  of  manly  virtue. 
Cheap  flattery  and  easy  victories  must 
work  a  certain  havoc  in  any  nature  not 
made  of  sterner  stuff  than  his ;  and  in 
point  of  fact  he  was  capable  of  laughter 
over  a  doubtful  joke,  of  light  carelessness 
of  statement,  of  a  familiar  word  with  girls 
who  were  strangers  to  him.  But  his  daily 
contact  with  his  country  wife  began  to 
awaken  a  suspicion  within  him  that  there 
might  be  some  room  for  improvement  in 
his  make-up.  Sometimes  when  he  thought 
himself  charming,  he  could  perceive  that 
she  was  not  pleased,  and  then  the  clear- 
ness of  her  spirit  lifted  him  to  a  perception 
of  his  unsatisfactory  past.  She  did  not 
dream  of  the  eager  way  in  which  he  hung 
upon  her  judgments  and  tried  to  under- 
stand them. 

In  Miranda  the  introduction  to  city  life 
quickly  produced  a  subtle  and  very  be- 
coming change,  and  her  husband  often 
declared  that  she  had  turned  out  to  be  a 
greater  treasure  than  even  he  had  ever 
imagined.  Growing  accustomed  to  the 
free  atmosphere  of  merriment  and  joy,  she 
gradually  ceased  to  suspect  that  it  must 
end  in  destruction.  Surrounded  by  ab- 
sorbing outward  sights  and  sounds,  there 
was  less  chance  for  introspection  and  self- 
consciousness.  She  moved  more  freely, 
spoke  more  readily  than  before,  and  a 
more  generous  and  unquestioned  love  was 
taking  its  natural  and  luxuriant  growth 
within  her,  crowding  out  suspicion  and 
distrust  She  still  kept  her  passion  for 
cleanness  within  and  without,  but  lost  the 
angularity  of  movement  and  the  slightly 
severe  mouth  which  she  had  brought  with 
her  from  West  Topham. 

There  were  endless  diversions  in  this  big 
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city  of  Boston.  One  of  them  was  the 
attendance  upon  auctions,  to  find  furni- 
ture at  once  cheap  and  attractive,  to  fur- 
nish the  little  rooms.  At  these  auctions 
might  often  be  seen  a  light-haired  young 
woman,  erect  and  neatly  dressed,  with 
none  of  the  nervous  uncertainty  which  the 
frequenters  of  such  exhibitions  usually  re- 
veal, who  made  her  bids  in  a  voice  of 
sweet  and  clear  precision.  This  was 
Miranda,  searching  for  a  bureau  worthy 
to  occupy  the  place  of  honor  in  her  bridal 
chamber.  When  finally  the  right  bureau 
had  been  found  and  installed,  it  gave  an 
imposing  air  of  dignity  to  the  room.  It 
had  a  bunch  of  black-walnut  fern  leaves 
towering  nearly  to  the  ceiling  and  was 
substantially  suggestive  of  past  grandeur. 

Oh,  the  touching,  faded  glory  of  old 
furniture  !  Who  knows  what  tragedy  may 
have  been  the  means  of  turning  the  famil- 
iar articles  out  of  doors  !  But  to  Miranda, 
with  her  simple  ambitions,  this  new  posses- 
sion lent  a  positive  lustre  to  life.  In  these 
days,  however,  people  do  not  live  upon 
enchanted  islands,  and  even  to  an  island 
a  tainted  breath  may  blow  across  the  miles 
of  ocean  between  it  and  the  polluted  land. 

One  day  the  need  of  some  furniture 
polish  sent  Miranda  to  her  husband's  store, 
and  there  she  witnessed  a  scene  which  put 
thoughts  of  furniture  polish  far  from  her 
mind.  A  beautiful  woman  sat  in  a  chair, 
leaning  her  head  against  the  counter.  She 
was  pale,  her  eyes  were  closed,  and  over 
her  bent  Dick,  tenderly  applying  a  vinai- 
grette to  the  delicate  nostril.  The  woman 
might  at  first  sight  have  been  mistaken  for 
a  princess,  so  rich  was  her  dress  ;  but  a 
nearer  view  showed  a  rustiness  in  her  vel- 
vet gown  and  a  dinginess  in  her  laces  and 
a  tarnished  look  about  her  jewels,  which 
produced  a  sense  even  of  repulsion. 

Miranda  stooped  and  picked  up  from 
the  floor  a  heavily  scented  handkerchief 
which  had  fallen  from  the  woman's  limp 
hand ;  and  this  attracted  her  husband's 
attention. 

"Lady  taken  faint,"  said  he  in  a  busi- 
ness-like tone. 

Miranda  mechanically  folded  the  hand- 
kerchief; and  in  doing  so  she  caught  sight 
of  an  embroidered  letter,  the  letter  "  R," 
in  one  corner. 

At  sound  of  Dick's  voice  the  stranger 
opened  a  pair  of  great,  slow,  beautiful  eyes, 
and  fixed  them  on  his  face  with  a  sudden 


smile.  "  I'm  better  now,"  she  murmured. 
She  stretched  one  of  her  gloved  hands 
towards  him  and  added,  like  a  tired  child, 
"  Rub  my  hand." 

Again  her  eyes  closed,  but  the  smile 
remained.  Dick  obediently  began  to  un- 
button the  glove,  while  Miranda  stood  by, 
with  a  strange  fury  tearing  at  her  heart- 
strings. 

In  a  moment  she  turned  and  left  the 
store,  with  a  bitter  mouth,  and  eyes  puz- 
zled and  frightened.  She  fiercely  deter- 
mined not  to  yield  to  the  strange  torment 
that  possessed  her.  She  bought  her  polish 
elsewhere,  and  flew  home,  to  work  with  a 
vehemence  that  she  had  never  known  be- 
fore ;  but  as  she  rubbed  and  scoured  and 
polished,  she  found  herself  constantly  start- 
ing, as  if  awaking  from  some  nightmare, 
and  she  could  not  shake  off  the  presence 
of  two  large,  languid  eyes,  gazing  never  at 
her,  but  at  her  husband. 

Poor  Miranda  !  It  was  her  first  experi- 
ence of  worrying,  wild,  untamable  emotions. 
She  fought  against  them  strongly  ;  but  when 
at  evening  she  heard  Dick's  quick  footstep, 
she  started  guiltily,  as  if  contact  with  a 
hidden  poison  had  stained  her  own  soul. 
She  had  had  no  time  to  decide  how  she 
should  meet  him.  He  found  her  trembling 
and  breathless,  perched  on  the  edge  of  a 
chair,  where  she  had  dropped  at  his  ap- 
proach. 

"What's  the  matter,  dear?"  he  asked 
gayly,  trying  to  pull  her  into  his  arms.  "Are 
you  ill?" 

Miranda  stiffened,  and  she  spoke  with 
an  unnatural  accuracy. 

"  I  am  very  well." 

"  You  can't  make  me  believe  that,"  said 
he,  cheerily.  "  Why,  you  are  as  white  as 
that  wreck  of  a  woman  that  came  into  the 
store  to-day.  I  was  thinking,  on  the  way 
home,  how  glad  I  was  that  you  were  a 
healthy,  sensible  girl  and  had  never  known 
any  nonsense.  There's  a  heap  of  wretched 
nonsense  in  this  world,  my  dear  little  girl, 
that  you  don't  know  anything  about." 

"Dick  !  Dick  !  "  cried  Miranda,  turning 
suddenly  toward  him  and  seizing  his  hands, 
"  Had  you  ever  seen  that  woman  before  ?  " 
How  suddenly  the  question  had  been  asked, 
which  she  had  thought  her  tongue  could 
never  utter  ! 

"  No,"  answered  Dick,  astonished. 
Then,  thinking  that  he  had  discovered  the 
cause    of  her   disturbance,  he   drew   her 
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again  to  his  arms.  "  But  you  mustn't  be 
cut  up  by  a  thing  like  that.  You've  got 
to  see  such  things."  The  paternal  tone 
which  he  assumed  was  soothing,  and  she 
relaxed  more  and  more  as  he  proceeded, 
until  the  flaxen  head  was  quite  in  its  ac- 
customed place. 

"  But  upon  my  word,  I  felt  sorry  for 
the  creature  myself.  After  she  got  over 
her  fainting-fit  she  took  to  crying,  and 
after  she  got  over  that  she  said  she  sup- 
posed she'd  got  to  go ;  and  so  she  picked 
herself  up  and  dragged  herself  out.  I 
couldn't  help  looking  down  Tremont  Street 
to  see  what  became  of  her ;  and  there  she 
stood,  tottering  against  the  lamp-post  at 
the  corner.  I'd  a  mind  to  follow,  and  ask 
her  what  was  the  matter ;  but  I  couldn't 
leave.  And  what  could  I  do,  anyway? 
But  when  I  thought  of  you,  safe  and  happy 
at  home  here,  with  me  to  take  care  of  you 
_well  —  » 

That  night  Miranda  indulged  in  a  bliss- 
ful season  of  self-reproach.  She  tried  to 
pity  the  forlorn  straggler  who  had  touched 
her  life  that  day ;  but  her  thoughts  would 
transform  themselves  into  a  feast  of  per- 
sonal relief  and  self-congratulation  over  her 
own  safety. 


IV. 


Dick  and  Miranda  had  been  six  months 
married.  It  was  a  June  morning,  and 
there  was  something  in  the  air,  even  be- 
tween brick  walls,  to  make  one  linger 
lovingly  over  a  congenial  occupation. 
Miranda  had  been  dusting,  and  she  must 
needs  move  her  bureau  from  the  wall,  to 
see  that  not  a  speck  had  settled  behind  it. 
When  the  bureau  rolled  back  into  place, 
an  envelope  lay  on  the  floor.  She  picked 
it  up,  to  restore  it  to  Dick's  drawer,  when 
a  strong,  sweet  perfume  touched  her  sense, 
and  stirred  her  memory  with  that  singular 
potency  which  odors  possess.  What  was 
it?  Where,  before,  had  she  known  that 
perfume?  It  flashed  upon  her.  It  was 
when  she  had  held  in  her  hand  that  flimsy 
handkerchief,  with  the  embroidered  "  R  " 
in  the  corner.  Upon  the  envelope  in  her 
hand  were  written  the  words,  "  Letters 
from   Rosalie." 

The  ground  seemed  to  drop  from  be- 
neath Miranda's  feet.  Dick  had  solemnly 
d'jdared  that  he  had  never  seen  the  woman 
before,  and  here  were  letters  from  her.     A 


fierce  flush  came  to  Miranda's  face  and  as 
quickly  left  it. 

"  He  told  me  a  lie  "  —  she  said  it  aloud. 

The  envelope  lay  in  her  hand.  One  by 
one  she  took  out  the  letters  and  read  them, 
—  letters  which  had  been  written  for  quite 
other  eyes  than  hers. 

"  Dearest  Richie  !  "  It  was  a  prettier 
abbreviation  than  heir  simple  "  Dick." 

"  Oh,  Richie,  it  must  be  that  you  love 
me  still." 

She  opened  another  :  "  You're  trying  to 
be  very  fine  !  And  is  it  fine  to  break  my 
heart?" 

And  another  :  "  You  are  too  handsome 
to  be  true  !  Let  me  never  look  on  a  hand- 
some face  again." 

And  another :  "  Blessings  on  you  for 
giving  me  those  few  moments  last  night. 
I'm  sure  she  can  spare  them." 

There  were  others  full  of  words  of  the 
same  sort ;  but  the  reader's  courage  failed 
her.  The  soiled  pink  leaflets  were  put  back 
into  their  envelope  by  the  cold  fingers  of  a 
young  wife  who  felt  more  desolate  than  a 
mother  bereft  of  her  first-born  —  and  the 
envelope  fell  to  the  floor. 

Miranda's  spirit  felt  suddenly  shrivelled 
and  palsied.  Something  had  touched  her 
which  she  hated  from  the  bottom  of  her 
soul,  and  she  was  inexorably  caged  in  with 
it.  She  felt  a  desire  to  rend  in  pieces  the 
two  who  had  prepared  for  her  this  iron 
torture.  But  when  her  storm  and  anger 
were  firmest,  there  would  swiftly  rush  into 
her  heart  remembrance  of  Dick's  pleasant 
ways  —  her  merry,  sunny  Dick.  After 
weeks  of  the  suspicion  which  had  been 
sown  in  her  and  made  her  wretched,  she 
had  become  convinced  that  his  light  heart 
grew  out  of  a  clean  conscience.  And  now 
she  must  go  back  to  her  old  barren,  narrow 
girlhood,  —  only  the  girlhood  was  gone 
forever. 

How  she  envied  Lizzie  Thorpe,  who  had 
seen  through  him  from  the  beginning ; 
Lizzie  Thorpe,  at  home  in  West  Topham, 
making  bonnets,  and  puzzling  the  while 
over  all  the  problems  in  heaven  and  earth, 
and  getting  for  her  pains  so  very  few 
answers  !  She  had  said  to  Lizzie  once, 
that  if  the  man  she  married  should  prove 
a  flirt  and  trifler,  it  would  be  easy  to  go 
back  to  her  old  life  again  and  take  up  her 
pursuits  where  she  left  them.  She  had 
said  it  mockingly,  but  how  her  face  burned 
as  she  remembered  it  now.     She  tried  to 
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imagine  herself  back  again  among  her 
country  friends.  She  thought  of  the  pines, 
of  her  strong,  good  mother.  But  she  felt 
aloof  from  them  all. 

Through  the  open  window  came  the 
jingle  of  the  horse -cars,  carts  rumbled 
heavily  along  the  street,  and  an  organ- 
grinder  added  his  wheezy  accompaniment 
to  the  innumerable  noises  which  made 
confusion  in  her  throbbing  head.  She  was 
indeed  far  from  West  Topham,  and  her 
identity  seemed  almost  swallowed  up  by 
the  complex,  unclean  mass  around  her. 
How  she  yearned  for  the  safe,  quiet,  inno- 
cent ignorance  of  the  old  days ! 

An  hour  passed,  during  which  she  sat 
with  clasped  hands  and  pressed  lips,  one 
bitter  mood  chasing  another.  Then  she 
rose,  as  if  to  shake  off  a  lethargy  which 
seemed  stealing  over  her,  and  wrote  a  few 
words  on  a  bit  of  paper. 

"  I  have  gone  away.  Go  back  to  Rosa- 
lie.    I  shall  never  come  back." 

She  started  for  the  door ;  but  as  she 
touched  the  knob  a  hand  was  laid  upon  it 
from  the  other  side. 

Dick  had  been  in  a  jovial  mood  that 
morning.  He  had  obtained  a  half-holiday, 
and  was  going  home  at  noon  to  surprise 
Miranda  with  an  outing  at  Lynn  Beach. 
His  fellow-clerks  had  of  late  made  merry 
over  Dick's  improved  manners.  Formerly, 
they  averred,  it  had  been  his  habit  to  keep 
on  hand  several  distinct  sets  of  manners, 
for  different  occasions.  There  was  the  set 
for  the  rich  customer ;  the  set  for  the 
plain,  unassuming  citizen ;  the  pre-occu- 
pied  set  for  the  customer  of  low  degree. 
But  to-day  a  hopeless,  dingy  individual, 
who  came  in  after  five  cents'  worth  of 
camphor,  dropped  his  half-dozen  bundles  ; 
Dick  darted  forward  gallantly  and  rescued 
the  fallen  goods,  packed  them  in  good 
shape  together,  and  sent  the  meek  man  on 
his  way  rejoicing. 

"I  am  a  lucky  fellow.  If  I  ever  do 
amount  to  anything,  it  will  be  her  doing." 
That  was  what  he  was  thinking,  as  he 
bounded  up  the  stairs,  whistling  Pinafore. 
He  opened  the  door,  and  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  a  pale,  rigid  woman,  a 
strange,  distorted  image  of  his  wife. 

They  stood  still,  their  faces  almost  touch- 
ing, and  looked  at  each  other.  Then  Mi- 
randa started  for  the  door.  Dick  grasped 
her  arm  fiercely. 

"  Have  you  gone  crazy?"     He  spoke  in 


a  tone  that  was  new  for  him,  who  had  had 
little  to  do  in  his  life  with  righteous  in- 
dignation. 

Miranda  was  taken  aback  by  his  sudden 
appearance  at  this  unusual  hour.  A  mo- 
ment before  she  had  thought  never  to  look 
upon  his  face  again ;  now,  here  he  stood 
beside  her,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a 
new  power  in  him,  commanding  her  to 
explain. 

"  I  cannot  stay  here,"  she  said,  with  a 
shudder,  "  after  reading  those." 

His  eyes  followed  hers,  and  he  picked 
up  the  envelope. 

He  tore  out  one  sheet,  and  then  another, 
and  another.  Then  he  ran  his  fingers 
through  his  hair,  raised  his  eyebrows,  and 
dropped  into  a  chair,  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
Miranda,  still  standing  pale  and  trembling 
in  the  door.  "  Where  did  these  come 
from?"  he  asked. 

Miranda  sank  to  the  floor.  Dick  was 
at  her  side  in  a  moment. 

"  When  I  die,"  she  said,  turning  her 
head  away  from  him,  "  I  am  going  to  ask 
God  to  sweep  all  the  love  out  of  me  for- 
ever." 

"  Miranda,"  cried  Dick,  growing  pale 
himself,  for  her  passion  frightened  him,  "  I 
never  saw  those  letters  before." 

"  Oh,"  she  moaned,  "  I  knew  you  would 
say  that,  and  I  tried  to  get  away." 

Dick  was  stunned.  Light  statements  of 
his  had  often  been  doubted,  and  he  had 
not  cared.  But  this  !  He  felt  strangely 
helpless,  where  another  man  would  have 
been  filled  with  indignation.  But  above 
this  was  the  feeling  of  pity  and  amazement 
at  the  keenness  of  her  suffering. 

She  laid  her  head  on  a  chair  and  sobbed 
aloud  like  a  heart-broken  child.  It  seemed 
to  Dick  that  the  ground  under  him  had 
given  way.  His  sensible,  learned  little  wife, 
on  whom  he  had  leaned  so  securely  !  He 
had  never  before  passed  moments  of  such 
deep  inward  searching.  Then  somehow 
he  suddenly  found  himself  playing  teacher. 
It  was  a  new  role,  but  his  ideas  seemed  to 
grow  clearer  as  he  went  on. 

"  I  begin  to  see  how  things  strike  you," 
he  said  slowly,  as  if  he  found  it  necessary 
to  study  each  word.  It  did  not  sound  like 
his  own  voice,  and  Miranda  quieted  her 
sobs  to  listen.  "  You  don't  want  any  tri- 
fling, any  way  or  any  where.  You  want 
things  all  square,  all  round.  You  want  a 
fellow  to  mean  everything  just   so.     You 
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want "  —  Dick  was  crimson,  but  he  per- 
severed. "  You  want  me  to  be  so  that  if 
God  was  looking  on  I  shouldn't  mind." 

He  paused,  with  a  feeling  that  this  was 
half  melodramatic,  and  Miranda  lifted  her 
eyes  to  see  if  it  were  really  Dick. 

"Well,"  he  continued,  "so  do  I.  But 
it  isn't  easy,  and  I  wouldn't  have  done  it 
for  anybody  but  you.  And  if  you  don't 
stand  by  me,  I  sha'n't  do  it  now."  He 
began  walking  about  the  room  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.  Miranda  was  fright- 
ened to  find  that  she  was  already  begin- 
ning to  forgive  him  ;  but  she  made  one 
more  struggle  to  get  at  the  facts. 

"Then — you  haven't  seen  her  lately?" 

Dick  stopped.  He  laid  his  hand  gently 
on  her  head  and  patiently  repeated  his 
assertion. 

"  I  never  saw  those  letters  before,"  said 
he  ;  "I  never  knew  a  person  of  that  name." 

Miranda  stood  up  straight  before  him 
and  took  one  scrutinizing  look  into  his 
face.  "  It  is  irrational,"  she  said.  "  I 
don't  understand  it.  But  I  must  believe 
you.     Oh,  Dick,  forgive  me  !  " 

"No,  no,"  said  he,  soberly,  looking  down 
at  her  tear-stained  face.  "  It  might  have 
been  true.  I  don't  dare  pride  myself, 
dear,  that  it  wasn't.  But  it  never  will  be 
true,  now  that  I  have  found  you,  that  I 
can  ever  care  for  anybody  else." 

They  did  not  go  to  Lynn  Beach  that 
afternoon.  Late  in  the  day  there  came  a 
knock  at  the  door.  Mrs.  Loring  had  come 
on  sudden  business  to  Boston,  and  her  ap- 
pearance was  a  joyful  surprise.  During  the 
evening  the  mysterious  packet  of  letters 
was  placed  in  her  hand  for  inspection. 
Miranda,  in  spite  of  everything,  was  not 
wholly  at  rest  about  them ;  she  could  not 
help  wondering  still  how  they  came  there 
and  what  they  meant,  although  she  would 
have  been  very  sorry  to  think  that  Dick 
suspected  any  remaining  uneasiness. 

"Where  did  they  come  from?"  she 
asked,  in  anxious  suspense. 

"  Well,"  answered  her  mother,  "you  say 
you  bought  that  bureau  at  auction?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  possibly  you  shook  these  letters 
out  when  you  moved  it  to  sweep.  They 
may  have  been  caught  behind  the  drawers. 


I  imagine  they  belonged  to  the  person  that 
owned  that  bureau." 

"  Oh,  Dick,"  cried  Miranda,  turning  to 
her  husband,  "  how  glad  I  am  that  I  be- 
lieved you,  before  it  was  explained." 

But  Dick  was  still  serious ;  and  by  and 
by  he  asked  Mrs.  Loring  to  read  Shake- 
speare. Mrs.  Loring  looked  wise,  and 
turned  to  the  Sonnets. 

"  Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.     Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove : 

0  no  !  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark, 

That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken; 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 

Whose  worth's  unknown,  altho'  his  height  be 
taken. 
Love's  not  Time's  fool,   though  rosy  lips   and 
cheeks 

Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come; 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 
If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  proved, 

1  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved." 

Miranda  pressed  Dick's  hand,  and 
thought  of  Lizzie  Thorpe. 

Dick  did  not  understand  the  poem  very 
well,  but  here  and  there  a  single  sentence 
engraved  itself  on  his  mind.  He  liked  the 
sound  of  the  words,  "  an  ever-fixed  mark." 
In  the  light  of  the  afternoon's  experience, 
it  conveyed  to  him  some  sort  of  glimpse 
of  how  a  great  poet  had  seen  the  advantage 
of  living  an  intentional,  rather  than  an 
accidental,  life. 

When  Miranda  visited  West  Topham  in 
the  late  summer,  the  villagers  declared  her 
prettier  than  ever. 

"Lizzie,"  she  said,  the  first  time  she 
met  that  efficient  milliner,  "do  you  remem- 
ber, when  I  married  Dick,  you  thought  I 
made  a  mistake?" 

"Yes,"  said  Lizzie,  eagerly. 

"Well,  so  I  did,"  answered  the  young 
wife,  demurely.  Lizzie  turned  to  her  in 
quick  sympathy. 

"But  it  was  of  a  different  kind  from 
what  you  supposed.  I  trusted  him  too 
little  instead  of  too  much,"  added  Miranda, 
with  a  happy  smile. 

Lizzie  was  inclined  to  believe,  in  a  puz- 
zled way,  that  marriage  had  scarcely 
improved  her  friend. 
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An  Old  South  Lecture. 


By  Robert  Morss  Lovett. 


AMONG  our  American  statesmen  there 
are  few  whose  lives  and  thought 
present  more  interesting  subjects  for 
study  than  Thomas  Jefferson's.  As  Member 
of  Congress,  Minister  to  France,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  finally  as  President,  his  politi- 
cal career  is  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
important  in  our  history.  There  are  so 
many  sides  to  his  character,  so  many  points 
of  view  from  which  his  life  may  be  re- 
garded, that  anything  like  an  exhaustive 
discussion  of  them  would  far  overstep  the 
limits  of  an  Old  South  lecture.  Something 
of  the  same  difficulty  confronts  us  in  the 
consideration  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
We  may  look  at  it  merely  with  reference  to 
the  bare  history  of  the  great  transaction ; 
we  may  regard  it  from  a  purely  political 
standpoint ;  we  may  trace  in  detail  the 
mighty  effects  of  which  it  was  a  primary 
cause.  I  should  like,  however,  to  speak 
here  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase,  mainly  with  reference  to  the 
general  subject  of  "  America  and  France." 
From  their  earliest  foundation  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  colonies  in  America 
was  deeply  influenced  by  France.  This 
influence,  I  think,  may  be  said  to  have 
flowed  in  two  channels.  First,  there  is  that 
influence  which  France  exerted  by  virtue 
of  her  explorations  and  occupation  of  terri- 
tory, —  an  influence  which  constantly  in- 
creased for  a  century  and  a  half,  until  it 
reached  its  climax  in  that  struggle  for  the 
continent  which  was  settled  at  Quebec,  and 
which  suddenly  revived  forty  years  later, 
only  to  cease  forever  with  the  cession  of 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States.  The  other 
influence,  subtle  but  none  the  less  real, 
we  recognize  first  in  the  effect  of  French 
thought  upon  the  American  mind,  an  influ- 
ence which,  from  being  purely  intellectual, 
in  time  became  political  and,  strengthened 
by  the  cannon  of  D'Estaing  and  the  bayo- 
nets of  Rochambeau,  so  increased  that 
admiration  for  France  and  sympathy  with 
her  became  a  cardinal   principle    in   the 


creed  of  one  of  our  earlier  parties.  How 
far  this  influence  really  extended,  in  just 
what  measure  the  thought  of  our  states- 
men was  actually  affected  by  France,  to 
what  extent  they  employed  friendship  for 
her  as  a  mere  party  cry,  is  a  vexed  ques- 
tion ;  but  it  is  certain  that  this  influence, 
such  as  it  was,  finds  its  best  exponent  in 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  rise  and  decay  of  the  former  influ- 
ence we  need  here  only  glance  at.  Fifteen 
years  before  the  Pilgrims  sought  freedom 
to  worship  God  on  the  shores  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Seigneur  De  Monts  established 
the  first  French  settlement  in  Canada  ;  and 
three  years  later  Champlain  founded  the 
trading-post  of  Quebec.  While  the  Puri- 
tans of  New  England  were  making  good 
their  foothold  upon  the  coast,  the  traders 
and  missionaries  of  New  France  were  work- 
ing their  way  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi. 
In  the  wigwams  of  every  Indian  tribe  as  far 
west  as  Minnesota,  the  black  robe  of  the 
Jesuit  became  a  familiar  sight.  The  won- 
derful story  of  these  heroic  men,  —  what 
they  dared,  what  they  suffered,  what  they 
accomplished,  —  can  be  read  in  the  glow- 
ing pages  of  Parkman. 

Meanwhile  the  restless  enterprise  of  one 
determined  man  was  opening  up  to  France 
another  vast  domain.  In  1673,  Father 
Marquette  had  floated  part  way  down  the 
Mississippi ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  La  Salle 
to  explore  the  great  river,  "  the  father  of 
waters,"  as  the  Indians  called  it,  to  its 
mouth,  and  to  dedicate  the  whole  region 
to  France,  under  the  name,  "  Louisiana." 
It  was  the  aim  of  La  Salle  to  erect  a  state 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  such  as 
Champlain  had  founded  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Working  back  up  the  river,  he 
would  at  length  connect  the  two  centres 
of  French  power  in  America  by  a  chain  of 
forts  which  should  hem  in  and  completely 
strangle   the  growing  life  of  the   English 
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colonies.  Although  La  Salle  did  not  live 
to  carry  out  his  scheme,  the  idea  did  not 
wholly  perish.  In  1699  the  first  settlement 
of  Louisiana  was  established,  and  in  1718 
New  Orleans  began  its  eventful  history. 

Had  New  France  and  Louisiana  been 
permitted  to  develop  their  resources,  in 
time  the  great  aim  of  La  Salle  might  have 
been  accomplished,  and  France  have  be- 
come the  dominant  power  on  the  North 
American  continent ;  but  with  an  obstinate 
infatuation,  her  rulers  relinquished  this  op- 
portunity of  a  magnificent  empire  in  the 
new  world,  as  the  price  of  a  glorious,  but 
utterly  profitless,  career  in  the  old.  More 
than  once  Louis  XIV.  paid  for  his  European 
aggressions  with  liberal  slices  of  his  Ameri- 
can territory,  until  at  last,  in  1763,  New 
France  itself  passed  into  English  hands. 
During  these  years  Louisiana  maintained  a 
sickly  existence.  In  1716  it  was  handed 
over  to  John  Law,  who  made  it  the  basis 
of  a  vast  speculation  which  brought  France 
to  the  brink  of  financial  ruin.  Finally,  in 
1762,  the  French  possessions  west  of  the 
Mississippi  were  ceded  to  Spain.  For  the 
next  forty  years  we  may  think  of  Louisiana 
as  continuing  her  dreamy  life,  little  moved 
by  the  rush  of  outside  events.  She  listened 
to  "  the  shot  heard  round  the  world,"  little 
thinking  that  for  her  it  meant  the  dawning 
of  a  new  era.  She  heard,  perhaps  with  more 
interest,  the  distant  rumble  of  volcanic 
Paris,  since  a  large  part  of  her  population 
was  of  French  descent ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  by  neither  of  the  two  great  revolutions 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  Louisiana 
much  disturbed.  Still,  largely  as  a  result  of 
these  two  revolutions,  the  trans-Mississippi 
territory  increased  in  importance,  and  be- 
came a  bone  of  diplomatic  contention  at 
more  than  one  court.  Especially  did  it 
occupy  a  large  place  in  the  policies  of  two 
men  :  one,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  by  virtue 
of  his  own  intellect  and  ambition,  First 
Consul  of  France  ;  the  other,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, by  the  will  of  the  people,  President 
of  these  United  States. 

Now  leaving  Louisiana,  let  us  go  back 
forty  years  and  more  to  the  moment  when 
the  Lilies  of  France  were  lowered  through- 
out Canada  to  make  room  for  the  Cross  of 
St.  George.  The  part  of  France  in  the 
history  of  North  America  seemed  finished  ; 
the  influence  of  France  seemed  at  an  end. 
And  yet  less  than  twenty  years  would  hear 
her   cannon    thundering    in    Narragansett 


Bay,  and  see  the  white  uniforms  of  her 
soldiers  once  more  on  American  soil.  Al- 
ready the  forces  were  at  work  which  were 
to  transform  His  Most  Christian  Majesty, 
the  King  of  France,  from  the  long-standing 
enemy  to  the  close  friend  and  ally  of  the 
colonies ;  already  we  may  see  the  begin- 
nings of  that  long  and  close  connection 
between  America  and  France  which  was 
to  exert  such  important  effects  upon  both, 
and  which  was  so  largely  to  control  the 
fortunes  of  Thomas  Jefferson  as  a  publie 
man. 

This  connection  came  about  very  natu- 
rally from  the  mutual  attraction  between 
two  peoples,  working  out  the  same  prob- 
lems under  different  conditions,  suffering 
under  the  same  grievances,  and  inspired  by 
the  same  hopes  and  aims.  The  first  link 
in  the  chain  was  forged  in  France.  There 
the  whole  people,  clergy,  nobles,  and  com- 
mons, united  in  being  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  king,  —  a  control  so  absolute  that 
Louis  XIV.  could  boast:  "The  State?  I 
am  the  State."  As  long  as  a  really  able 
man  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  France  ap- 
parently prospered ;  but  when,  after  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.,  her  rulers  were  either 
abominably  wicked  or  hopelessly  weak,  the 
full  evils  of  the  system  were  felt.  War  and 
corruption  increased  enormously  the  taxes, 
which  were  borne  entirely  by  the  commons 
or  Third  Estate,  which,  in  consequence, 
was  reduced  to  an  almost  incredible  con- 
dition of  suffering  ;  while  above  this  misery 
the  upper  orders  were  plunged  in  a  state 
of  vice  and  debauchery  which  rapidly  de- 
stroyed whatever  of  honor  and  reverence 
still  clung  to  the  names  of  king,  noblesse, 
and  Church.  Under  these  circumstances 
a  new  school  of  thought  arose,  with  which 
are  connected  the  names  of  Voltaire,  Rous- 
seau, and  Diderot.  These  men  attributed 
the  distresses  of  France  to  her  institutions. 
To  them  the  king  and  the  noblesse  were 
but  empty  shams,  —  "  Tear  them  down  !  " 
wrote  Rousseau  ;  the  Church  itself  an  or- 
ganized system  of  robbery  and  extortion, 
—  "Squelch  it!"  cried  Voltaire.  Their 
writings  met  with  a  wonderful  response 
throughout  France,  even  among  the  upper 
orders.  They  were  quickly  carried  to  Eng- 
land, Germany,  Poland,  and  across  the  sea 
to  America,  where  they  were  to  bear  their 
first  fruit ;  for  while  the  descendant  of 
Hugh  Capet  and  Henry  of  Navarre  was 
grinding  down  the  people  of  France,  George 
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III.  was  trying  the  same  experiment  upon 
his  loyal  subjects  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Virginia.  The  root  of  the  evil 
plight  of  France  lay  in  that  the  king  was 
utterly  irresponsible  with  regard  to  the 
people  he  ruled  ;  and  this  was  precisely 
the  position  which  George  and  his  ministers 
aimed  to  occupy  towards  the  Americans. 
The  French  philosophers,  on  the  other 
hand,  taught  that  the  sovereignty  of  the 
state  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
should  be  the  same,  and  held  up  glowing 
pictures  of  a  condition  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity  for  all  men.  Their  works 
were  read  by  many  of  the  patriots  in  Amer- 
ica. Samuel  Adams  here  in  Boston  read 
them  ;  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  Philadelphia 
printer,  read  them  ;  and  Thomas  Jefferson, 
the  young  Virginia  lawyer,  perhaps  more 
eagerly  than  either  of  these.  At  all  events, 
it  is  in  Jefferson  that  we  see  most  clearly 
the  love  of  democratic  principles,  the  vague, 
sometimes  impracticable,  ideas  concerning 
personal  rights,  and  the  somewhat  sceptical 
turn  of  mind,  which  were  characteristic  of 
the  French  philosophers. 

Of  Jefferson's  early  life  there  is  little  to 
be  told.  We  find  him  at  William  and 
Mary  College  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
a  few  years  later  studying  law,  plodding 
through  "  Coke  upon  Lyttleton,"  and  tak- 
ing especial  interest  in  the  comments  of 
the  old  lawyer  upon  the  Magna  Charta. 
We  catch  occasional  glimpses  of  him  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  stirring  scenes 
through  which  the  colony  was  passing : 
standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses  one  May  morning  to  hear  Pat- 
rick Henry,  "  speaking  as  Homer  wrote," 
sound  the  note  of  resistance  to  the  British 
Crown ;  four  years  later,  then  himself  a 
member  of  the  House,  signing  with  the 
other  Burgesses  a  non-importation  league 
against  British  merchandise  ;  and  six  years 
afterwards,  drawing  up  a  list  of  instructions 
for  the  Virginia  delegates  to  Congress,  a 
document  which  was  considered  so  good  a 
statement  of  the  American  cause  that  it 
was  published  in  England. 

In  1 775  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  soon  to  assemble  at 
Philadelphia.  Although  among  the  young- 
est members  of  that  distinguished  body, 
the  part  of  Jefferson  was  both  honorable 
and  important ;  but  of  all  his  services  at 
this  time,  his  authorship  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  takes  the  first  place.     It 


had  been  moved  on  June  7,  1776,  that 
Congress  should  declare  the  colonies  "  free 
and  independent  states."  The  task  of 
drawing  up  the  document  which  should 
embrace  this  declaration,  and  formally  in- 
troduce the  new  nation  to  its  place  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  fell  to  Jefferson ; 
and  worthily  did  he  perform  it.  With  a 
few  changes  his  draft  was  accepted  by  Con- 
gress, July  4,  1 776.  Criticism  upon  a  docu- 
ment which,  as  Mr.  Morse  remarks,  "  is  as 
familiar  to  fifty  millions  of  people  as  the 
Lord's  Prayer,"  might  seem  unnecessary, 
yet  such  criticism  has  been  abundant.  The 
so-called  "  glittering  generalities  "  of  its  pre- 
amble have  been  attacked  because,  to  use 
the  words  of  its  latest  critic,  "  they  were 
borrowed,  not  from  the  Scriptures,  but  from 
the  speculations  of  French  revolutionists." 
It  is  true  that  Jefferson  did  not  obtain  his 
statements  concerning  "  the  rights  of  man  " 
from  the  Bible,  and  that  he  did  draw  them 
from  Rousseau ;  and  this  latter  fact,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  one  reason  why  the  Decla- 
ration marks  an  epoch  in  our  struggle  for 
liberty.  Up  to  this  time,  in  their  petitions 
to  the  king  and  remonstrances  to  Parlia- 
ment, our  leaders  had  demanded  only  the 
rights  asserted  by  the  Magna  Charta  and 
Bill  of  Rights.  Not  till  after  these  demands 
had  been  repeatedly  spurned  did  they  ven- 
ture to  base  their  claims  upon  any  other 
ground  than  their  rights  as  Englishmen. 
When,  therefore,  Jefferson  boldly  aban- 
doned the  precedents  of  English  history, 
and  asserted  as  a  self-evident  truth  that 
"all  men  are  created  equal,"  he  placed 
himself  and  his  colleagues  on  a  different 
footing  towards  George  III.,  as  much  as 
by  the  declaration  that  "  these  United 
Colonies  are  and  ought  to  be  Free  and 
Independent  States."  For  six  centuries 
Englishmen  had  been  slowly  winning  their 
liberty,  —  equality  was  something  of  which 
few  among  them  had  dreamed.  The  idea 
had  been  set  forth  as  a  theory  by  French- 
men, but  as  an  actual,  existent  fact  it  was 
first  realized  by  America;  and  if  to-day 
the  preamble  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  embodies  this  idea,  still 
remains  but  a  succession  of  "  glittering 
generalities  "  in  any  part  of  our  country, 
it  is  our  duty  as  Americans  to  see  that 
this  charge  can  be  laid  against  it  no 
longer. 

That  the  idea  of  equality  was  something 
more  than  a  generality  to  Jefferson  is  shown 
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by  his  career  as  a  reformer  in  Virginia,  where 
he  spent  the  next  few  years,  battling  against 
the  anti-republican  institutions  of  that  royal 
colony.  The  Established  Church  and  the 
landed  aristocracy  were  both  done  away 
with  under-his  vigorous  blows  ;  but  despite 
his  efforts  slavery  continued  to  exist,  al- 
though a  measure  was  passed  forbidding 
the  further  importation  of  negroes. 

Concerning  slavery  Jefferson  never  had 
but  one  opinion  :  it  was  a  human  wrong 
and  a  national  curse.  While  other  men 
might  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  equality 
with  mental  reservations  as  to  color  and 
race,  with  Jefferson  it  was  emphatically, 
"  All  men  are  created  equal."  In  his  draft 
of  the  Declaration  he  makes  a  strong  ar- 
raignment of  George  III.  on  the  charge  of 
fostering  the  slave-trade.  More  than  once 
he  endeavored  to  root  out  slavery  from  his 
own  state.  But  his  greatest  effort  against 
the  institution  was  made  while  serving  a 
second  term  in  Congress,  to  which  he  re- 
turned in  1783.  One  of  his  first  duties  was 
to  present  to  the  nation,  on  'the  part  of 
Virginia,  a  deed  of  cession  of  all  lands 
claimed  by  her  north  of  the  Ohio.  As 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  region,  he  drew  up  an  ordi- 
nance, in  which  he  inserted  the  ever-mem- 
orable clause  :  "That  after  the  year  1800 
of  the  Christian  era  there  shall  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of 
the  said  states,  save  as  a  punishment  for 
crimes."  This  ordinance,  known  in  history 
as  the  "Jeffersonian  ordinance,"  was  to 
apply  not  only  to  the  territory  ceded  by 
Virginia,  but  to  all  territory  subsequently 
to  be  ceded  by  other  states.  It  was  to 
forbid  slavery  not  only  in  Ohio  and  In- 
diana, but  also  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 
When  Congress  rejected  the  measure  it 
sowed  the  seeds  of  civil  war.  The  ordi- 
nance was  passed  in  1787,  being,  however, 
restricted  in  its  operation  to  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio.  Even  thus  shorn 
of  half  its  strength,  Webster  said  of  it,  "  I 
doubt  whether  one  single  law  of  any  law- 
giver, ancient  or  modern,  has  produced 
effects  of  a  more  distinct,  marked,  or  last- 
ing character  than  the  Ordinance  of  1  787." 
The  ordinance  was  as  distinctly  the  work 
of  Jefferson  as  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Together  they  embody  almost 
all  that  was  best  and  wisest  in  his  political 
thought.  "They  are,"  says  Senator  Hoar, 
"the   records  of  the  acts  which   devoted 


this  country  forever  to  equality,  to  educa- 
tion, to  religion,  and  to  liberty." 

In  1785  Jefferson  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  minister  to  France.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  replaced  Benjamin  Franklin ;  or, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "  I  succeed  him  ;  no 
one  can  replace  him."  Franklin  had  been 
sent  to  France  shortly  after  the  Declara- 
tion. The  leaven  of  French  philosophy 
had  been  at  work  among  all  classes,  and 
he  found  everywhere  the  warmest  sym- 
pathy with  the  colonies,  a  sympathy  first 
made  evident  by  the  scores  of  Frenchmen 
from  the  young  noblesse  who  took  service 
under  Washington,  and  later  by  the  active 
though  unwilling  assistance  of  the  French 
government.  When  Jefferson  reached 
France  he  found  the  friendship  for  Amer- 
ica still  existing,  but  the  sympathy  which 
the  French  had  felt  had  long  since  changed 
to  admiration.  1  ne  philosopher  saw  here 
the  practical  application  of  his  theories. 
Even  the  dull  mind  of  the  serf  could  com- 
prehend the  great  object  lesson  of  a  nation 
without  privileged  orders,  where  taxation 
was  equal,  and  where  the  people  ruled. 
The  influence  of  France  upon  America, 
backed  as  it  was  by  arms  and  money,  fell 
far  short  in  its  effects  of  this  reflex  influ- 
ence of  America  on  France,  an  influence 
as  much  above  the  first  as  example  is 
stronger  than  precept. 

When  Jefferson  arrived  at  Paris  he  did 
not  have  to  look  far  for  proof  of  the  large 
place  which  his  countrymen  were  occupy- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  all  France.  It  was  evi- 
dent in  the  consideration  with  which  he, 
as  American  envoy,  was  received  at  court. 
He  saw  it  among  the  people,  where  poet 
and  playwright  were  sounding  the  praises 
of  Washington  and  "the  gentlemen  rebels," 
and  where  snuff-boxes  "a  la  Franklin," 
and  shoe-buckles  "  a  la  Washington,"  were 
all  in  vogue.  In  such  a  state  of  affairs 
there  would  seem  little  for  Jefferson  to  do 
but  to  wear  his  honors  with  meekness  ;  but 
in  reality  the  position  was  one  of  no  small 
difficulty.  The  democratic  spirit,  which 
had  been  aroused  by  the  philosophers  and 
stimulated  by  the  American  revolution,  was 
under  full  headway.  With  this  spirit  Jeffer- 
son was  in  hearty  sympathy.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  say  that  his  political  views  were 
adopted  during  this  residence  in  France. 
'J 'hey  were  already  of  a  kind  to  harmonize 
with  the  most  advanced  French  thought 
of  the  time  ;  for  he,  no  less  than  the  lead- 
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ers  of  French  reform,  had  been  trained 
in  the  school  of  Rousseau.  With  these 
leaders  he  soon  became  intimate.  He 
found  in  them  kindred  spirits,  men  of 
broad  ideas  concerning  personal  rights, 
and  full  of  abstract  theories  of  government. 
They  saw  in  him  the  representative  of  a 
state  which  had  in  part  realized  their  ideal, 
a  man  who  had  even  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  establishment  of  that  state  ;  and 
thus  they  resorted  to  him  for  advice  and 
counsel.  What  effect  Jefferson's  residence 
in  Paris  had  upon  himself  was  merely  to 
strengthen  his  political  beliefs,  to  give  him 
a  personal  knowledge  of  the  evils  of  mon- 
archy, and  a  greater  admiration  than  ever 
for  the  ultra  democracy  which  was  in  fash- 
ion throughout  France. 

His  dread  of  a  monarchy  or  anything 
approaching  it  in  his  own  country,  stimu- 
lated no  doubt  by  the  example  of  France, 
appears  in  his  attitude  towards  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  which  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Convention  at  Philadel- 
phia while  he  was  abroad.  To  call  Jeffer- 
son an  opponent  of  the  Constitution,  or  an 
anti-Federalist,  is  hardly  fair.  He,  as  a 
foreign  minister,  realized  too  clearly  the 
importance  of  some  definite  union  between 
the  states  which  were  to  act  as  one  nation 
in  their  dealings  with  foreign  governments  ; 
but  he  also  felt  that  there  was  great  danger 
in  a  strong  central  power.  His  mind  always 
inclined  to  personal  liberty  rather  than 
personal  security.  He  preferred  occasional 
anarchy  to  tyranny.  On  the  occasion  of 
Shays's  rebellion  in  Massachusetts  he  wrote : 
"  A  little  rebellion  now  and  then  is  a  good 
thing.  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  be 
twenty  years  without  one.  What  signify  a 
few  lives  lost  in  a  century  or  two  ?  The 
tree  of  liberty  must  be  refreshed  from  time 
to  time  with  the  blood  of  patriots  and 
tyrants."  It  is  impossible  to  think  that 
Jefferson  meant  this  exactly  seriously ;  but 
it  shows  the  trend  of  his  thought.  His 
statesmanship  always  had  a  vein  of  the  im- 
practicable running  through  it.  His  own 
plan  for  a  Constitution  would  be,  as  he 
says,  "  to  make  the  states  one  as  to  every- 
thing connected  with  foreign  governments, 
and  several  as  to  everything  purely  domes- 
tic." On  the  whole,  however,  Jefferson 
favored  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
at  least  until  something  better  could  be 
done  ;  but  he  regarded  that  instrument  as 
a  well-defined  limit  to  the  powers  of  the 


general  government,  beyond  which  it  must 
not  pass.  In  other  words,  he  was  a  "  strict 
constructionist." 

Jefferson  remained  in  France  long  enough 
to  see  the  great  Legislative  Assembly,  or 
States-General,  summoned  for  the  first  time 
in  a  century  and  a  half.  Perhaps  he  even 
witnessed  the  first  exhibition  of  the  terri- 
ble power  of  the  mob  of  Paris  against  the 
walls  of  the  Bastile.  It  would  have  been 
his  own  wish  to  remain  abroad  during  the 
progress  of  that  movement  which,  as  he 
saw  it,  was  so  full  of  promise  for  France 
and  for  the  world ;  but  the  new  govern- 
ment needed  him  at  home,  and  accord- 
ingly he  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  in  President  Washington's  cabinet. 

If  Jefferson  saw  much  to  displease  him 
in  the  theory  of  government  expressed  in 
the  Constitution,  he  found  much  more 
cause  for  alarm  in  the  practical  working 
of  that  government.  The  first  problem 
which  had  to  be  dealt  with  was  that  of  the 
finances.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  Alexander  Hamilton.  Hamilton  be- 
lieved that  the  Constitution  aimed  prima- 
rily at  securing  a  strong  central  power,  and 
that  it  was  to  be  construed  in  accordance 
with  this,  its  manifest  spirit.  He  therefore 
brought  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country 
thoroughly  under  the  control  of  the  national 
government,  —  all  of  which  was  heartily 
applauded  by  one  party  calling  itself  Ham- 
iltonians,  or  Federalists,  and  as  heartily  de- 
nounced by  their  opponents,  among  whom 
Jefferson  soon  became  the  chief.  Further- 
more, to  Jefferson,  fresh  from  contact  with 
Parisian  democracy,  certain  customs  which 
he  found  existing  on  this  side  of  the  ocean 
savored  very  strongly  of  monarchy.  He 
regarded  with  anxiety  the  President's  for- 
mal receptions,  the  coach  of  almost  royal 
splendor  in  which  Vice-President  Adams 
rode,  and  especially  the  ringing  of  bells 
and  firing  of  guns  with  which  the  Presi- 
dent's birthday  was  celebrated.  As  a  sort 
of  standing  protest  against  what  they  termed 
monarchical  leanings  on  the  part  of  the 
Federalists,  Jefferson  and  his  friends  took 
the  name  of  Republicans.  From  such  be- 
ginnings arose  the  two  parties  which  have, 
in  some  sort,  existed  ever  since. 

But  the  great  political  issue,  the  issue 
upon  which  the  masses  were  stirred,  was  the 
foreign  policy.  The  revolution  in  France 
soon  reached  a  portentous  height.  The 
king  was  tried  and  executed ;  the  queen 
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followed  j  and  thousands  of  the  best  and 
noblest  men  and  women  in  France.  Chris- 
tianity was  abolished,  and  the  churches 
were  closed  throughout  the  country.  The 
Federalists  expressed  strong  disapproval  of 
this  overgrown  democracy,  and  when  war 
broke  out  between  France  and  England, 
they  favored  the  latter.  The  Republicans, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  not  do  enough 
to  testify  their  fervent  admiration  for  the 
doings  in  Paris.  They  called  each  other 
"  Citizen,"  after  the  French  fashion,  instead 
of  "  Mr." ;  they  applauded  the  French 
victories ;  they  welcomed  the  French  am- 
bassador with  extravagant  rejoicings.  It  is 
true  that  Jefferson  neither  led  nor  followed 
his  party  into  all  this  madness ;  yet  his 
sympathies  were  clearly  with  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  just  as  Hamilton  was  the  recog- 
nized head  of  the  English  party,  Jefferson 
became  the  natural  centre  of  that  which 
favored  France. 

Thus  French  influence  continued  to 
make  itself  felt  in  American  politics.  It  is 
true  that  a  treaty  with  England,  when  the 
French  government  looked  for  a  declaration 
of  war,  almost  destroyed  the  old  friendship 
of  France  for  us,  and  that  the  depreda- 
tions of  French  war-ships  upon  our  com- 
merce cooled  the  warmth  of  even  the 
Republicans,  and  almost  led  to  war  with 
France.  Nevertheless  French  influence  was 
one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  bringing 
about  that  reaction  which  made  Jefferson 
president. 

But  while  the  French  Revolution  was 
contributing  so  large  a  share  in  bringing 
Jefferson  into  power  on  this  side  of  the 
sea,  it  was  paving  the  way  in  France  for 
the  supremacy  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
The  same  year  in  which  Jefferson  was 
elected  President  saw  Bonaparte  firmly 
seated  as  First  Consul.  But  if  we  con- 
sider that  his  ambition  was  hemmed  in  by 
the  narrow  limits  of  France,  or  even  of 
Europe,  we  fail  to  comprehend  Napoleon. 
Like  Louis  XIV.,  he  longed  to  see  the  flag 
of  France  supreme  on  every  continent,  in 
every  quarter  of  the  earth.  In  person  he 
led  his  legions  to  Egypt;  his  ambition 
dreamed  of  imitating  Alexander  in  the  far 
:  more  than  once  he  was  suspected  of 
having  designs  upon  India.  But  more 
than  all  his  mind  turned  to  America,  the 
soil  of  which  was  already  consecrated  to 
France  by  the  memories  of  La  Salle  and 
Montcalm.     On  the   north,  England  was 


firmly  intrenched ;  on  the  east  lay  the 
young  republic ;  but  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi was  Louisiana,  already  French  in  its 
antecedents  and  sympathies.  Here  was 
the  opportunity  which  Napoleon  coveted. 
In  1800  he  obtained  the  territory  from 
Spain  by  treaty.  The  treaty  was  kept  a 
profound  secret,  as  well  it  might  be,  for 
Napoleon  realized  that  England  could  at 
any  time  take  possession  of  New  Orleans 
and  hold  it,  by  virtue  of  her  superior  naval 
strength.  Not  until  peace  was  made  be- 
tween England  and  France  did  Napoleon 
openly  acknowledge  the  cession.  Then, 
indeed,  he  made  preparations  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  large  colony  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi.  Once  more  he  would  try 
the  experiment  in  which  Louis  XIV.  had 
failed.  Once  more  the  flag  of  France 
should  wave  over  vast  American  empire. 
The  peace  with  England,  however,  proved 
to  be  only  a  breathing  spell,  and  as  the 
complications  began  to  arise  which  must 
lead  to  a  renewal  of  the  war,  Napoleon's 
mind  often  turned  wTith  anxiety  to  his 
far-away  possession.  To  defend  it  would 
be  expensive  and  doubtful,  to  abandon  it 
would  be  to  put  a  premium  upon  English 
naval  enterprise.  Meanwhile  time  was 
pressing.  "  I  must  have  Malta  or  war," 
said  Napoleon  to  the  British  ambassador ; 
and  he  knew  that  his  words  made  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  a  matter  of  weeks,  even 
of  days.  Moreover,  other  considerations, 
an  empty  treasury  for  one,  had  their  effect 
upon  Bonaparte's  mind.  Thus  it  happened 
that  Louisiana,  full  of  untold  possibilities, 
bearing  the  fruit  of  the  labors  of  La  Salle 
and  Marquette  and  the  last  hope  of  French 
dominion  in  America,  was  for  sale. 

To  Jefferson  also  Louisiana  had  a  deep 
interest.  In  the  years  just  succeeding  the 
Revolution,  the  English  settlers  on  the 
coast  for  the  first  time  began  to  break 
through  the  mountain  barrier  which  had 
so  long  confined  them,  and  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Ohio  valley.  But  the  road  over 
the  mountains  was  a  hard  one,  and  for 
many  years  there  was  surprisingly  little  in- 
tercourse between  the  people  on  opposite 
sides.  Those  on  the  west  slope  looked  to 
the  Mississippi  as  the  natural  outlet  for 
their  products.  Spring  and  fall  great  fleets 
of  flat-boats,  laden  with  flour,  tobacco,  and 
hams,  floated  down  the  stream  to  New 
Orleans,  where  the  merchandise  was  sold 
or    exported.      They   were    gallant    souls, 
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those  early  pioneers  and  state  builders, 
men  in  whom  the  sterner  qualities  pre- 
dominated. They  had  won  their  heritage 
bit  by  bit  from  the  bear,  the  catamount, 
and  the  red  man,  and  they  were  little  dis- 
posed to  suffer  the  insolence  of  the  Span- 
iards at  New  Orleans.  When  therefore  the 
Spanish  governor  closed  the  Mississippi  to 
American  commerce,  from  all  the  country 
west  of  the  mountains  a  great  cry  went  up. 
Wherever  a  number  of  frontiersmen  were 
gathered  together,  some  new  tale  of  Span- 
ish cruelty  would  come  out.  Now  it  was 
that  one  Thomas  Amis,  a  settler  on  the 
Ohio,  had  been  stopped  at  Natchez,  his 
goods  confiscated,  and  himself  turned 
adrift  in  the  forest  to  get  home  as  best  he 
could.  The  story  would  be  told  with  a 
rude  eloquence  that  would  fire  the  hearts 
of  the  hearers.  And  then  would  follow 
curses,  loud  and  deep,  against  the  proud, 
cruel  Spaniards,  and  against  the  Union 
which  left  them  defenceless  and  without  a 
remedy.  More  than  once  the  whole  West 
was  in  a  blaze,  and  it  seemed  inevitable 
that  the  country  must  split  asunder  on  the 
great  line  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 
Washington  himself  declared  that  the  west- 
ern states  stood,  as  it  were,  upon  a  pivot, 
and  it  needed  but  a  touch  to  move  them 
in  either  direction. 

The  pioneers  had  no  more  sincere  friend 
than  Jefferson.  As  governor  of  Virginia 
he  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  begin- 
nings of  Kentucky.  Later,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  he  had  been  unremitting  in  his 
efforts  to  gain  the  right  of  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  by  treaty.  This  had  at 
length  been  attained  in  1795,  but  when  in 
1802  the  Spanish  authorities  at  New  Or- 
leans, acting  in  the  name  of  France,  once 
more  closed  the  river  to  American  com- 
merce, Jefferson  found  himself  again  called 
upon  to  interfere.  Moreover,  he  felt  that 
the  nation  which  should  hold  New  Orleans 
must  be  our  natural  enemy,  and  he  realized 
how  much  more  serious  the  situation  would 
be  if,  for  that  enemy,  instead  of  the  decay- 
ing power  of  Spain,  we  should  have  France 
under  Napoleon.  At  the  first  rumor  of 
the  cession  he  instructed  our  minister  to 
France,  Robert  R.  Livingstone,  to  make 
overtures  to  Bonaparte,  looking  towards 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  or  part  of  it, 
by  this  country.  Affairs  in  Europe,  how- 
ever, had  not  yet  reached  that  critical  con- 
dition which  they  afterwards  assumed,  and 


Napoleon  merely  answered  Mr.  Living- 
stone politely,  and  went  on  with  his  prepa- 
rations for  establishing  a  colony. 

Meanwhile  the  whole  West  was  stirred  to 
its  depths.  That  a  mongrel  population  of 
thirty  thousand,  half  of  them  slaves,  should 
longer  stand  in  the  way  of  the  rights  of 
three  large  states  containing  twenty  times 
as  many  inhabitants,  was  absurd.  The 
frontiersmen  proposed  to  descend  the  river 
in  force  and  occupy  New  Orleans,  despite 
the  Federal  Government,  European  diplo- 
macy, or  the  legions  of  Napoleon.  We 
have  seen  that  Jefferson  had  been  elected 
president  as  the  candidate  who  appealed 
to  the  feeling  in  this  country  favorable  to 
France.  Naturally  he  dreaded  war  with 
that  power  above  all  things.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  too  thoroughly  patriotic  to 
place  a  sentimental  liking  of  any  foreign 
nation  above  the  true  welfare  of  his  own 
country.  Accordingly,  while  on  the  one 
hand  he  held  back  the  western  settlers  from 
violent  measures,  his  language  in  regard  to 
France  took  a  more  decided  tone.  Louisi- 
ana included  both  banks  of  the  river  as  far 
north  as  Natchez.  Could  Jefferson  obtain 
the  east  bank,  together  with  the  island  of 
New  Orleans,  he  might  feel  that  the  right 
of  navigation  of  the  river  would  be  rea- 
sonably secure.  He  therefore  despatched 
James  Monroe  as  a  special  envoy  to  France, 
to  negotiate  upon  this  basis,  it  being  well 
understood  by  the  latter,  however,  that  the 
ultimate  object  was  the  acquisition  of  all 
Louisiana.  Congress  placed  at  his  disposal 
two  millions  of  dollars  to  pay  expenses.  We 
have  seen  how  European  affairs  operated 
to  assist  Jefferson's  diplomacy.  Instead  of 
accepting  Monroe's  offer,  Bonaparte  made 
the  counter  offer  of  the  whole  region  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of 
francs.  A  little  judicious  haggling  reduced 
the  price  to  eighty  millions,  or  about  six- 
teen millions  of  dollars,  a  fourth  of  which 
was  to  be  paid  to  American  citizens  as  satis- 
faction for  claims  against  France.  After  a 
few  days  for  consideration,  the  American 
ambassadors  accepted  these  terms,  and 
signed  the  treaty,  April  30,  1803.  "  Of  all 
our  services  to  our  country,"  said  Living- 
stone, "  this  is  the  greatest."  "  I  have  given 
England  a  maritime  rival  who  will  one  day 
humble  her  pride,"  said  Napoleon,  as  he 
ratified  the  treaty  on  behalf  of  France.  The 
treaty  was  forwarded  to  America,  where  it 
was  approved  by  Jefferson  and  ratified  by 
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Congress.  At  noon,  on  the  29th  of  De- 
cember, 1803,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
part  of  the  population  of  Louisiana,  the 
French  tri-color  was  lowered  from  its  staff 
in  the  public  square  of  New  Orleans,  and  in 
its  place  the  people  saw  waving  above  them 
the  stars  and  stripes  of  the  Federal  Union. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  the  results  of  this 
Louisiana  Purchase,  —  what  it  meant  to 
France,  to  the  United  States,  and  to  Jeffer- 
son. To  France  the  cession  of  Louisiana 
meant  the  final  relinquishment  of  her  in- 
terest in  the  North  American  continent. 
From  the  time  when  Verazzano  sailed  along 
the  coast,  in  1524,  it  had  been  the  cher- 
ished dream  of  heroic  souls  to  win  an 
empire  in  the  new  world,  —  perhaps  for 
the  Jesuit,  perhaps  for  the  Huguenot,  but 
at  all  events  for  France.  For  this  cause 
Coligny  and  Colbert  had  labored  at  Paris, 
and  Champlain  and  Frontenac  at  Quebec. 
For  this  cause  Jean  Ribaut  had  perished  in 
the  swamps  of  Florida,  Marquette  by  the 
Great  Lakes,  La  Salle  on  the  coast  of 
Texas,  and  Montcalm  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham.  The  struggle  forms  a  grand  yet 
pathetic  story.  Slowly,  mournfully,  the  tri- 
color is  lowered  from  its  staff  in  the  square 
of  New  Orleans.  It  is  the  last  time  that  a 
French  flag  shall  float  over  American  soil 
in  token  of  sovereignty. 

Next,  as  to  Jefferson.  We  have  seen 
how  his  fondness  for  laying  down  abstract 
doctrines  of  political  morality,  combined 
with  his  intense  democracy,  had  taken  form 
in  the  theories  of  strict  construction  and 
state  rights.  He  had  attacked  the  Fed- 
eralists for  going  beyond  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution.  Nowhere  could  he  find  in 
that  instrument  any  authority  for  the  pur- 
chase of  territory  by  the  general  govern- 
ment. He  had  drawn  up  a  series  of 
resolutions  for  Kentucky,  explicitly  declar- 
ing the  individual  state  superior  to  the 
national  government.  Surely  he  realized 
that  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  must  shat- 
ter this  theory  ;  for  whatever  might  be  the 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  state  rights 
to  one  of  the  original  thirteen  colonies, 
like  Virginia,  or  however  it  might  be  twisted 
to  apply  to  an  offshoot  from  it,  like  Ken- 
tucky, it  certainly  could  have  no  rightful 
connection  with  a  state  formed  out  of 
territory  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  whole 
nation.  Moreover,  the  purchase  might 
furnish  a  precedent  and  a  power  for  future 
administrations  to  use  badly,      it  certainly 


would  supply  a  political  weapon  to  the 
Federalists,  and  would  strongly  impeach 
Jefferson's  own  reputation  for  consistency. 
These  scruples  and  objections  doubtless 
passed  through  Jefferson's  mind;  but  the 
great  importance  of  the  purchase  to  the 
United  States  was  sufficient  to  overbalance 
them  all.  It  was  a  case  in  which  a  great 
acquisition  must  be  paid  for  by  a  great  con- 
cession. On  the  one  hand  were  the  prin- 
ciples which  had  guided  his  own  political 
life,  and  upon  which  he  had  founded  the 
Republican  party  ;  on  the  other,  true  states- 
manship and  the  real  welfare  of  the  nation. 
The  statesman  and  the  political  theorist  in 
Jefferson  met  face  to  face,  and  the  former 
triumphed.  The  Louisiana  Purchase,  con- 
trary alike  to  the  Constitution  and  to  Jeffer- 
son's own  political  faith,  was,  nevertheless, 
accomplished  ;  and  to-day  almost  a  century 
of  history  bears  unbroken  record  to  the  wis- 
dom and  statesmanship  which  dictated  it. 

If  we  ask  what  the  purchase  meant  to 
Jefferson's  fellow-citizens  and  contempo- 
raries, we  have  to  answer,  Very  little.  They 
had  come  into  possession  of  a  territory  ex- 
tending from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Mexi- 
can border  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but 
as  yet  they  comprehended  but  vaguely  their 
new  acquisition.  So  little  was  known  about 
the  region  that  the  most  marvellous  tales 
were  set  in  circulation,  and  even  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  by  Jefferson  in  his  re- 
port. There  were  tribes  of  Indians,  veri- 
table Goliaths  in  size,  curious  plants  and 
animals  and,  most  wonderful  of  all,  a  moun- 
tain of  salt,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
long  by  forty-five  wide.  Of  all  this,  as  of 
the  purchase  generally,  the  Federalist  papers 
macle  unlimited  fun.  One  inquired,  with 
great  innocence,  if  this  mountain  might 
not  be  the  remains  of  Lot's  wife.  They 
scouted  the  price.  Why,  William  Penn 
had  obtained  Pennsylvania  for  five  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  Gorges  had  paid  only 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  for  all  Maine  ! 
Even  good  Republicans  felt  that  a  debt  of 
sixteen  millions  of  dollars  was  a  very  dan- 
gerous affair.  Some  cautious  people  sug- 
gested that  when  emigration  to  the  new 
regions  set  in,  the  entire  East  would  be 
depopulated,  and  there  would  not  be 
enough  people  left  on  the  sea-board  to 
keep  out  a  foreign  army.  Others  feared 
that  a  new  state  would  arise  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  Josiah  Quincy  opposed  the 
purchase    on    the    ground    that    it   would 
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strengthen  the  slave  power.  These  alarms, 
however,  proved  for  the  most  part  to  be 
imaginary.  The  growing  wealth  of  the 
country  soon  put  at  rest  any  fears  on  the 
score  of  the  debt.  The  emigration  from  the 
East  did  not  prove  as  violent  as  was  feared. 
Before  the  new  country  had  time  to  think 
of  secession,  it  was  bound  to  the  older 
states  by  bonds  of  steel.  It  is  true  that 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  added  three  new 
states  to  the  slave  power ;  but  these  were 
far  outbalanced  by  the  great  free  Northwest. 

It  was  said  of  Chatham  that  he  found 
his  country  an  island  and  left  her  an  em- 
pire. Scarcely  less  is  the  verdict  of  history 
upon  Thomas  Jefferson.  When  Jefferson 
became  president  he  found  no  less  than 
three  European  powers  "  hanging  on  the 
flanks  and  rear  of  the  republic,"  —  on  the 
north,  the  British  ;  on  the  south,  the  Span- 
iards ;  on  the  west,  the  French.  He  found 
the  republic  itself  tending  towards  disunion, 
and  the  North  American  continent  in  a 
fair  way  to  become  but  a  shuttlecock  in  the 
game  of  European  politics.  By  the  Loui- 
siana Purchase  he  left  the  country  doubled 
in  size,  united  in  domestic  interests,  and 
with  its  political  union  greatly  strengthened. 
He  increased  the  power  and  prestige  of 
the  United  States  at  home  and  abroad  •  he 
prepared  the  way  for  that  assertion  of  her 
supremacy  throughout  the  western  hemi- 
sphere to  which  James  Monroe  was  to  give 
his  name ;  and  wrote  the  acquisition  of 
Florida,  of  Texas,  of  California,  and  of 
Alaska  in  the  book  of  national  destiny. 

But,  after  all,  if  we  would  consider  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  in   its  highest    phase, 


we  must  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  world-wide  importance.  We  must  re- 
flect how  much  smaller  would  be  the  capa- 
bility of  our  country  of  playing  the  part 
assigned  it  in  the  great  drama  of  the  world, 
with  Chicago  to-day  a  frontier  city  and  the 
Mississippi  for  our  western  limit ;  how 
changed  the  course  of  the  world's  history, 
with  a  French  empire  stretching  from 
Oregon  to  the  Isthmus. 

This  brings  us  again  to  the  question  of 
America  and  France.  Says  Mr.  John  Rich- 
ard Green  :  "  In  the  centuries  which  lie 
before  us,  the  primacy  of  the  world  will  lie 
with  the  English  people  ;  "  and  a  recent 
magazine  article  speaks  as  a  matter  of 
course  of  the  time  when  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  French  will  be  of  as  little  practical 
importance  as  the  Erse  or  Welsh,  and  adds  : 
"  Whether  we  welcome  or  deplore  the  pros- 
pect, the  fact  is  unmistakable,  —  the  future 
of  the  world  is  English."  Perhaps  the 
historian  of  the  twentieth  century,  as  he 
looks  out  upon  a  world  dominated  by  the 
English  language,  English  laws,  and  English 
civilization,  together  with  American  liberty, 
equality,  and  ideas  of  self-government,  will 
review  the  steps  by  which  the  great  result 
has  been  attained.  He  will  see  in  the  long 
career  of  France  in  America  one  of  the 
most  determined  attempts  made  by  another 
race  to  win  for  itself  this  supremacy ;  and 
among  the  men  and  events  that  saved  the 
North  American  continent  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  as  second  only  to  James  Wolfe  and 
the  capture  of  Quebec,  he  will  mark 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. 


BROWNING'S    OBSCURITY. 
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Y  works  can  never  be  popular. 
He  who  thinks  and  strives  to 
make  them  so  is  in  error."  In 
this  quiet  fashion  did  Goethe,  in  one  of 
those  wise  and  delightful  conversations 
with  Eckermann  which  the  latter  has  re- 
corded for  us,  take  the  horoscope  of  his 
own  "  popularity."  He  did  not  affect 
popularity ;  he  did  not  despise  it ;  he  sim- 


ply in  these  words  gave  expression  to  the 
deliberate  judgment,  at  which,  with  char- 
acteristic impartiality,  he  had  arrived,  that 
for  him,  or  for  his  works,  popularity  was  a 
thing  which  could  not  be. 

The  highly  notable  poetic  phenomenon, 
—  as  some  of  his  admirers  would  say,  the 
most  notable  in  English  literature  since 
Milton,  or  even  since  Shakespeare,  —  whom 
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readers  of  English  poetry  throughout  the 
world  are  now  mourning,  would  doubtless, 
with  or  without  Goethe's  equanimity,  have 
said  virtually  the  same  thing,  had  he  been 
questioned  as  to  his  hopes  for  the  future 
of  his  works. 

With  an  equanimity  as  entire  and  unaf- 
fected as  Goethe's  own  when  he  announced 
his  opinion  as  to  the  future  of  his  works 
with  the  general  public,  has  the  general 
public  listened,  or  failed  to  listen,  to 
Goethe's  deliverance  ;  and  if  it  is  supposed 
that  the  general  English-reading  public  con- 
templates with  any  less  equanimity  a  like 
lack  of  popularity  for  Browning's  works,  that 
is  only  because,  in  the  din  raised  round  them 
by  the  ardor  of  his  applauding  admirers, 
the  admirers  fail  to  see  how  cold  and  un- 
responsive are  the  great  reading  masses 
beyond  their  comparatively  small  circle. 

To  say  of  a  poet  that  he  can  never  be- 
come popular  is  doubtless  to  pronounce 
sentence  somewhere,  little  as  the  speaker 
may  think  or  desire  to  do  so.  He  may  be 
pronouncing  sentence  against  the  poet,  or 
he  may  be  pronouncing  it  against  the  pub- 
lic, or  possibly  against  both  poet  and  public. 
Goethe,  it  seems  to  me,  when  we  take  into 
account  what  his  works  were  both  in  sub- 
stance and  in  form,  must  be  felt,  however 
unintentionally  on  his  part,  to  have  been 
pronouncing  sentence  against  the  public. 
The  onus,  such  as  it  was,  of  his  predicted 
lack  of  popularity  rested  with  the  public. 
It  was,  and  would  continue,  if  his  lack  of 
popularity  continued,  on  a  level,  intellectual 
or  moral,  too  low  to  admit  of  its  appreciat- 
ing Goethe's  worth.  What  Goethe  himself 
said  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  viz., 
that  his  personality  was  so  great  that  it 
could  not  be  comprehended  by  his  disci- 
ples, might  in  the  same  sense,  though  in 
a  lower  degree,  have  been  predicated  of 
Goethe  in  relation  to  the  public. 

When  we  come  to  consider  Browning 
and  the  absence  of  popularity  which  I  have 
assumed  Browning  himself  would  have  ad- 
mitted as  the  fortune  that  must  attend  his 
works,  can  we  say  that  such  an  admission 
would  have  been  a  similar  sentence?  Can 
we  say,  in  the  case  of  Browning,  what  we 
have  said  in  the  case  of  Goethe?  Must 
Browning's  lack  of  popularity,  so  far  as  it 
exists  now,  or  may  exist  hereafter,  be 
charged  upon  the  public  alone,  as  incapable 
by  its  intellectual  and  moral  position  of 
duly  appraising  his  worth  as  a  writer? 


Such  a  question  is  not  one  dictated 
in  any  trifling  spirit ;  for,  according  as  it 
may  be  answered,  may  the  intending  stu- 
dent of  Browning  feel  summoned  to  bend 
his  energies  to  a  wrestle  with  the  poet's 
works  until  they  render  up  their  meaning 
to  him,  or  may  he  feel  justified  in  avoiding 
the  encounter.  The  present  time,  too, 
when  it  may  be  supposed  that  Browning's 
recent  death  has  drawn  not  merely  a  fresh 
but  a  deepened  attention  to  his  works,  is 
a  most  fitting  one  for  asking  and  attempt- 
ing to  answer  the  question.  The  objection 
is  possible,  that  it  may  seem  ungracious  to 
put  the  question  at  this  moment,  when  the 
language  of  praise  and  reverence  alone 
will  seem  to  some  more  befitting  our  rela- 
tion to  the  dead  poet  who  charmed,  taught, 
and  elevated  us  than  that  of  critical  ap- 
praisal. To  this  objection,  however,  it 
would  be  a  sufficient  reply  that  the  best 
way  of  honoring  such  a  spirit  as  was  that 
of  Robert  Browning  can  never  be  that  of 
turning  our  eyes  away  from  seeing  him 
exactly  as  he  is,  with  all  his  excellencies 
and  with  all  his  deficiencies,  but  always  of 
seeing,  or  at  least  of  trying  to  see  him, 
exactly  as  he  is,  with  no  real  deficiency 
unnoted,  no  real  excellence  unrecognized. 
Is  it  not  by  proceeding  in  this  way  only 
that  we  can  make  either  Browning  or  any 
other  such  remarkable  spirit  a  safe  guide, 
instructor,  or  inspirer  for  ourselves  ? 

In  considering  Browning  and  his  long 
poetic  career,  in  considering  especially,  as 
is  here  our  purpose,  the  obscurity  of  his 
style,  which  has  been  so  much  discussed, 
it  seems  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this 
notable  luminary  burst  on  the  world  at 
once,  if  the  bull  may  be  pardoned,  in  the 
full  blaze  of  his  obscurity.  In  his  first 
poem  of  Pauline,  published  when  the 
author  was  only  twenty-three,  he  could 
hardly  have  been  called  luminous.  It  was 
in  his  seven  years'  later  work,  however,  in 
Sordello,  that  he  achieved,  almost  as  if  at 
a  bound,  his  masterpiece  of  obscurity.  A 
great  German  philosopher  is  said  to  have 
lamented  on  his  deathbed  that  one  man 
only  in  all  the  world  understood  him,  and 
even  that  man  did  not  understand  him 
rightly.  Mr.  Browning  has  dedicated  his 
poem  to  a  certain  friend,  and  I  have  seen 
it  conjectured  that  this  friend  is  the  man 
who  understood  the  poem.  Otherwise,  it 
would  doubtless  have  been  affirmed  by  the 
mockers  that  Browning's  fate    as   to    this 
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poem  would  have  been  a  counterpart  to 
that  of  the  philosopher.  I  am  far  from 
implying  or  thinking  that  any  affirmation 
of  the  kind  would  have  been  correct.  In- 
deed, I  believe  rather  that  those  who  have 
studied  Browning  most  assiduously,  and 
who  are  most  competent  to  judge  him, 
will  be  firmest  in  the  faith  that,  when  he 
wrote  his  Sordello,  he  had,  if  not  the  most 
distinct  meaning  in  every  part,  yet  a  real 
and  true  meaning  ;  and  that,  had  he  chosen, 
he  could  in  some  other  form  have  brought 
that  meaning  home  to  any  appreciative 
mind.  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  should 
he  have  left  his  meaning  so  obscure  as  it 
undoubtedly  is  to  the  unassisted  reader, 
bringing  his  powers  to  play  on  the  poem 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world  to  make  it 
deliver  up  its  meaning  to  him  ? 

We  are  helped,  I  think,  to  what  would 
have  been  Browning's  answer  to  such  a 
question  as  this,  both  as  to  this  particular 
poem  and  as  to  much  else  that  is  obscure  in 
the  rest  of  his  poetry,  by  a  passage  in  this 
very  poem,  as  also  by  a  certain  notable 
passage  in  another  poem  to  be  hereafter 
referred  to.  In  the  poem  of  Sordello,  as 
readers  will  remember,  the  youthful  poet 
Sordello  is  represented  as  finding  the 
language  in  which  he  composed  an  inade- 
quate vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  his 
thoughts.  Is  it  unnatural  to  suppose  that 
Browning  is  here  by  no  means  so  imper- 
sonal, so  purely  dramatic,  as  he  may  at 
first  seem,  but  that  he  is  in  a  great  degree 
personal,  self-revealing,  —  that,  in  fact,  he 
is  describing  as  the  experience  of  Sordello 
in  relation  to  the  tongue  he  employed  that 
which  he  had  experienced  in  relation  to  his 
own  English  tongue,  the  difficulty  he  found 
himself  confronted  by  when  he  attempted 
to  make  it  his  faithful  and  obedient  servant  ? 
But  Sordello  is  not  content  with  making  the 
discovery,  and  then  lamenting  over  it,  that 
his  instrument  will  not  serve  his  needs. 
He  sets  to  work,  and  attempts  to  construct, 
nay,  does  actually  construct,  a  dialect  in 
which  he  hopes  to  possess  a  vehicle  really 
adequate  to  the  conveying  of  his  thoughts 
and  emotions.  Here,  again,  may  it  not  with- 
out any  straining  be  thought  we  have  an- 
other piece  of  self-revelation  on  Browning's 
part  ?  As  Sordello  constructs  a  dialect  for 
himself,  "  re-works  "  his  first  instrument  of 
expression  into  the  instrument  that  is  to 
serve  his  turn,  so  does  Browning  form  for 
himself  his  own  peculiar  dialect  of  English, 


which  is  intended  to  serve  his  turn.  Lastly, 
Sordello,  we  are  given  to  understand,  failed 
to  attain  his  end,  for,  when  he  essayed  to 
use  the  new  dialect, 

"  Piece  after  piece  that  armour  broke  away, 
Because  perceptions  whole  like  that  he  sought 
To  clothe,  reject  so  pure  a  work  of  thought 
As  language." 

Here,  too,  surely,  we  may,  without  using 
much  imagination,  find  the  parallel  to  hold  ; 
for  it  is  not  to  attribute  any  excessive 
modesty  to  young  Browning  to  suppose 
that  he  was  conscious  that  in  Sordello  the 
form  which  he  gave  to  his  thoughts  had 
not  availed  to  at  all  adequately  convey 
those  thoughts. 

All  this,  however,  it  may  still  be  said, 
savors  too  much  of  mere  conjecture.  True, 
Browning  may,  in  what  he  represents  Sor- 
dello as  experiencing,  attempting,  and  fail- 
ing to  achieve,  have  been  disclosing  facts 
in  the  natural  history  of  himself  as  poet 
On  the  other  hand,  there  may  have  been 
no  self-reference  nor  self-revelation  at  all 
here,  but  that  which  is  strictly  and  purely 
impersonal,  the  dramatized  experience  of 
another  mind. 

Take,  then,  this  passage  in  his  Petechia- 
rotto,  written  at  a  much  later  stage  in  his 
career,  first  published  as  it  was  in  1876  :  — 

"  Was  it  '  grammar '  wherein  you  would  '  coach  ' 

me  — 
You,  —  pacing  in  even  that  paddock 
Of  language  allotted  you  ad  hoc, 
With  a  clog  at  your  fetlocks,  —  you  —  scorners, 
Of  me  free  of  all  its  four  corners  ? 
Was     it    '  clearness     of    words    which    convey 

thought '  ? 
Ay,  if  words  never  needed  enswathe  aught 
But  ignorance,  impudence,  envy 
And  malice  —  what  word-swathe  would  then  vie 
With  yours  for  a  clearness  crystalline? 
But  had  you  to  put  in  one  small  line 
Some  thought  big  and  bouncing  —  as  noddle 
Of  goose,  born  to  cackle  and  waddle 
And  bi'te  at  man's  heel  as  goose-wont  is, 
Never  felt  plague  its  puny  os  frontis  — 
You'd  know,  as  you  hissed,  spat  and  sputtered, 
Clear  '  quack-quack  '  is  easily  uttered  !  " 

Is  this  not  another  way  of  intimating, 
with  a  clearness  and  lack  of  obscurity  too 
often  desiderated  in  Mr.  Browning's  poeti- 
cal works,  that,  in  Mr.  Browning's  opinion, 
his  critics,  if  grammatical  and  clear,  are  so 
only  because  their  thoughts  are  common- 
place, devoid  of  originality,  while  if  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  found  ungrammatical 
and  obscure,  that  is  because  he  has  to 
express    great    and    original    thoughts  — 
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"  some  thought  big  and  bouncing  "  — 
which  do  not  admit  of  grammar  and  lucid- 
ity in  the  mode  of  their  expression  ? 

Is  this  a  plea,  then,  that  will  justify 
Browning  when  arraigned  by  an  adverse 
critic  on  the  score  of  obscurity  of  style  — 
that  his  thoughts  have  been  so  great  and 
original,  so  "  big  and  bouncing,"  that  they 
did  not  admit  of  being  expressed  otherwise 
than  ungrammatically  and  obscurely? 

It  makes  somewhat,  I  cannot  but  think, 
against  our  accepting  this  theory,  that 
neither  Homer  nor,  so  far  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, any  one  of  the  great  Greek  tragedians, 
or  great  Greek  poets  generally,  ever  put  in 
such  a  plea  for  himself.  They  doubtless 
had  their  difficulties  with  their  medium  of 
expression,  and  it  requires  no  abysmal  ac- 
quaintance with  Greek  to  see  that  these  dif- 
ficulties were  at  times  very  real.  But  they 
did  their  best  with  it ;  they  made  it  serve 
them ;  at  any  rate,  they  uttered  no  com- 
plaint against  it.  Nor  were  they  without 
great  and  original  thoughts,  thoughts  "  big 
an  1  bouncing,"  surely,  as  any  of  Brown- 
ing's own,  so  that,  if  they  could  find  an 
adequate  expression  of  themselves  in  lan- 
guage, the  happy  issue  they  had  out  of 
their  distresses  was  at  least  not  owing  to 
their  resembling  Browning's  critical  vic- 
tims in  being  grammatical  and  clear  only 
because  they  were  commonplace. 

But  perhaps  it  is  urged  in  Browning's 
behalf  that  he,  writing  not  in  the  more 
perfect  medium  of  that  marvellous  instru- 
ment for  the  conveyance  of  thought,  the 
Greek  tongue,  but  in  the  more  imperfect 
medium  of  one  of  the  more  commonplace 
European  languages,  is  not  to  be  blamed 
for  not  finding  that  less  plastic  in  his 
hands  than  his  ancient  Greek  poetic  pred- 
ecessors found  their  ancient  tongue  in 
theirs. 

No  doubt,  in  such  a  plea  there  does  re- 
side some  force ;  much  more  than  is  ap- 
parent at  first  sight,  and  to  uninitiated 
eyes.  No  doubt,  Browning's  peculiar 
genius  would  have  found  in  the  ancient 
Greek  tongue  a  more  easy  and  adequate 
instrument  of  expression  than  it  did  in  the 
modern  English, — just  as  the  late  Dr. 
Arnold  believed  that  he  would  have  un- 
derstood Coleridge  better  had  he  written 
in  Greek  instead  of  in  English.  We  must 
remember  also  that  while  Michael  Angelo 
has  left  his  conviction  on  poetic  record, 
that  there  is  no  dream  of  the  sculptor  that 


refuses  to  be  embodied  in  the  marble,  and 
while  Ruskin  seems  to  believe  that  a  more 
powerful  impression  can  be  made  on  the 
mind  through  the  medium  of  painting  or 
of  architecture  than  through  that  of  lan- 
guage, Wordsworth  seems  to  have  been 
expressing  his  own  experience  in  attempt- 
ing to  use  his  own  tongue  when  he  says 
of  a  certain  high  and  peculiar  class  of 
men,  — 

"  Words  are  but  under-agents  in  their  souls; 
When    they    are    grasping   with    their    greatest 

strength, 
They  do  not  breathe  among  them." 

And  our  own  contemporaries,  Carlyle  and 
Emerson,  notably  Carlyle,  felt  and  ex- 
pressed their  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  instrument  they  used  to  transmit  their 
meaning.  So  much  we  must  in  justice  to 
Browning  remember,  and  so  much  we 
must  allow  to  him.  We  allow  it  to  Words- 
worth, to  Carlyle,  and  to  Emerson,  and 
nothing  but  unfairness  could  induce  any 
one  to  withhold  it  from  Browning.  Does 
he,  then,  need  this  plea  just  as  much  as, 
and  no  more  than,  these  writers,  his  con- 
temporaries ?  Surely  no  one  competently 
acquainted  with  all  of  them  could  think  of 
maintaining  such  a  position  for  a  moment. 
Surely  even  Browning's  own  admirers  must 
admit  —  even  those  of  them  who  find  him 
the  greatest  poet  in  the  English  language, 
at  least  since  Shakespeare  —  that,  if  Words- 
worth, Carlyle,  Emerson,  one  or  all  of 
them,  can  be  called  obscure,  their  obscur- 
ity, with  some  exceptions  in  the  case  of 
Emerson,  is  almost  as  light  itself  beside 
the  obscurity  of  Browning.  At  any  rate, 
the  former  in  their  obscurity,  whatever  it 
may  be  supposed  to  be,  are  notably  out- 
done by  the  latter. 

There  is  but  one  other  plea  which  I  can 
conceive  of  as  being  set  up  for  Browning 
in  what  a  captious  critic  might  call  this  his 
essential  attribute  of  obscurity.  It  is  that 
his  particular  kind  of  thought  is  of  so  high 
a  sort  that,  properly  speaking,  it  cannot  be 
expressed  in  language  at  all,  according  to 
that  profound  saying  of  Goethe,  "  The 
best  cannot  be  expressed  in  words."  It 
requires  some  temerity,  perhaps,  to  think 
of  such  a  plea  in  Browning's  behalf;  but 
there  is  no  lack  of  temerity  in  some  of 
Browning's  admirers,  and  it  is  possible 
enough  that  this  is  the  silent  thought  of  a 
smaller  or  larger  number  of  the  devoted 
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band.  Can  the  impartial  critic  of  Brown- 
ing's poems  entertain  this  plea?  Not  so. 
The  impartial  critic,  even  because  he  is 
that,  cannot  give  it  countenance,  even  for 
a  moment.  The  impartial  critic  has  to  go 
further,  and  to  say  not  merely  that  Brown- 
ing's thought  is  not  of  that  high,  rare,  and 
original  kind  supposed,  but  that  he  may 
even  be  blamed  in  that,  with  a  message 
to  his  fellows  less  weighty  than  those  of 
Wordsworth,  Carlyle,  and  Emerson,  he 
outdoes  them  all  in  obscurity. 

What,  then,  does  the  charge  of  obscurity 
against  Browning,  in  the  mouth  of  an  im- 
partial critic,  resolve  itself  into  ?  With  a 
certain  class  of  people  the  answer  would 
be  ready  enough,  "  It  is  his  caprice,  his 
wilfulness,  his  conceit."  With  another 
class  again,  the  answer  is,  "  It  is  his  desire 
to  be  oracular,  to  pose  as  Sir  Oracle,  and 
so  to  attract  within  the  circle  of  his  readers 
ever  fresh  readers,  as  well  as  to  stimulate 
the  attention  and  keep  up  the  interest  of 
the  existing  circle."  Such  answers  those 
who  do  not  really  know  Browning  may 
make  and  rest  in.  No  others,  least  of  all 
the  critic  in  question,  who  will  at  once  and 
forever  acquit  him  of  deliberately  aiming 
at  obscurity.  What  he  will  have  to  say, 
what  he  will  have  to  resolve  the  charge  of 
obscurity  into,  is  that  Browning  was  too 
little  master  of  his  own  thought ;  so  little 
master  of  it  that  he  could  not  convey  it 
fitly  to  his  readers  and  students.  He 
will  have  to  add  that,  by  a  more  perfect 
artist,  a  greater  master  in  the  art  of  expres- 


sion, his  thoughts,  difficult  as  they  might 
often  be  to  seize  and  convey,  could  have 
been  seized  and  conveyed,  and  that  ade- 
quately. Lastly,  he  will  have,  flinging  all 
reserve  to  the  winds,  to  come  out  with  the 
unpleasant  truth,  and  record  his  conviction 
that  Browning  has  again  and  again  made 
use  of  the  wrong  vehicle,  selecting,  again 
and  again,  an  ambitious  poetic  vehicle, 
when  his  thought  required  no  more  than 
a  plain  prose  one  ;  when,  indeed,  a  plain 
prose  one  would  far  better  have  served, 
attended,  as  it  would  have  been,  with 
"less  injury  to  the  grammar  and  sense," 
and  with  far  less  "  grief  to  the  reader." 

Before  closing  this  paper  how  gladly 
does  one  turn  from  the  ungrateful  and,  as 
to  many  it  must  seem,  the  ungracious  task 
of  criticism,  to  remember  with  gratitude 
the  debt,  not  to  be  measured  in  language, 
which  we  owe  to  the  high  and  pure  spirit 
so  recently  taken  from  us,  gathered  in,  we 
may  well  say,  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully 
ripe.  Living  poets  of  England  we  may  be 
able  to  point  to  who  excelled  this  one  in 
"  the  accomplishment  of  verse,"  but  where 
among  all  these  shall  we  find  one  even 
to  be  named  with  him  for  richness  and 
originality  of  thought,  in  whose  hands 
poetry  was  so  little  of  a  toy,  who  no 
"  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day,"  so  woj'ked 
with  his  sublime  art,  earning  thus,  beyond 
the  praise  of  the  sweet  singer,  the  still 
higher  praise  of  the  hero's  teacher  and 
inspirer,  who  "  brought  the  gods  down 
to  us,  raised  us  up  to  them"? 


TARRY  AT    HOME    TRAVEL. 
III. 

By  Edward  E.  Hale,  D.D. 


THESE  traveller's  letters  are  of  course 
intended  for  people  who  have  not 
seen  the  places  described.  If  I 
write  a  letter  about  Pittsburg,  it  is  not  for 
the  Pittsburg  people  to  read  ;  or  if  I  write 
about  the  Yellowstone  Park,  it  is  not  for 
my  friends  who  keep  the  great  caravansary 
for  travellers  there.  I  am  well  aware  that 
the  New  England  Magazine  is  read  in  all 


parts  of  the  habitable  world  ;  I  have  felici- 
tated myself  in  these  pages,  before  now,  in 
the  reflection  that,  while  one  reader  lays 
his  copy  on  the  shelf  as  he  blows  out  his 
candle  at  midnight,  another  reader  takes 
his  up  as  he  is  waiting  for  his  noonday 
luncheon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
All  the  same  it  is  true  that  many  thousands 
of  Boston  people  read  these  Tarry-at-Home 
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Travels,  and  it  is  to  them  that  I  dedicate 
this  account  of  their  own  Park.  For  I  ob- 
serve that,  under  all  circumstances,  whether 
of  Sunday  or  other  holiday,  or  whether  of 
grim  week-day,  they  do  not  go  much  to 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  places, 
—  indeed,  one  might  say  they  do  not  go 
at  all.  They  are  yet  to  be  discovered,  by 
some  bold  Columbus  like  myself,  to  the 
people  of  Boston. 

For  myself,  when  I  have  been  in  my 
office  at  the  church  for  an  hour  or  two  of 
a  morning,  and  often  and  often  on  Sunday, 
when  I  have  bidden  everybody  good-by, 
and  long  for  a  lonely  walk,  I  know  where 
that  lonely  walk  will  be  found.  It  will  be 
found  in  the  Back-Bay  Park,  beyond  the 
statue  of  Leif.  There  you  may  see,  even 
on  the  first  day  of  December,  the  white 
plumes  of  the  pampas-grass  ;  there  you  may 
see  the  feathers  of  the  golden-rod  in  their 
great  brown  masses  lighted  up  by  the 
noon-day  sun  ;  there  you  might  see  a  stray 
arnica,  and  if  your  conscience  did  not  for- 
bid, you  might  pick  it ;  for  there  is  no 
policeman  on  duty ;  he  knows  too  well 
that  nobody  will  discover  his  absence. 
You  may  stray  alone  up  and  down  these 
walks,  and  fancy  that  you  have  been 
dropped  from  a  roc's  claws  into  the  midst 
of  a  deserted  city,  where,  however,  the 
paths  are  kept  clean  by  unknown  Afrites, 
and  the  gardens  bloom  just  as  if  no  pesti- 
lence had  ravaged  the  place. 

The  trouble  with  this  park  at  this  mo- 
ment is  that  it  is  abottle  with  one  entrance  ; 
you  have  to  go  out  at  very  much  the  same 
place  where  you  came  in,  unless,  indeed, 
you  be  going  to  Brookline  on  some  errand, 
and  one  does  not  have  an  errand  in  Brook- 
line  every  day.  Dear  Tom  Appleton  used 
to  say  that  he  did  not  know  what  was  the 
ban  on  Boston,  —  that  he  might  wake  of  a 
winter  morning,  and  find  six  inches  of 
innocent  snow  upon  the  earth,  that  he 
might  order  his  span  of  handsome  horses 
and  comfortable  sleigh,  rich  with  bearskins 
and  sealskins,  and  with  a  nice  dog  to  keep 
his  feet  warm,  —  and  then  that  he  should 
have  to  drive  from  door  to  door  vainly,  to 
solicit  man  or  woman  to  go  with  him  to 
see  the  most  beautiful  spectacle  in  nature. 
You  might,  drive  anywhere,  he  said,  sadly, 
from  ten  in  the  morning  till  two  in  the 
afternoon,  before  any  man  or  woman  whom 
you  had  ever  seen  before  ventured  to  ap- 
pear beneath  the  blue. 


Is  it  that  they  are  all  so  busy?  Are  all 
these  young  women,  or  old  women,  who 
crowd  to  the  church  whenever  there  is  a 
wedding,  —  are  they  all  so  busily  engaged 
every  morning  in  the  study  of  Brahm  or 
Buddha  or  Browning  that  they  cannot  go 
out  beneath  the  perfect  sky  into  a  perfect 
world,  to  see  what  lives  and  moves  and 
has  a  being  in  that  world,  even  in  Decem- 
ber ?  I  do  not  know ;  I  only  know  that 
they  are  not  in  the  park  for  which  their 
fathers  and  husbands  have  paid  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  which  Mr.  Olmstead,  with  all 
his  wit  and  fancy,  has  arranged,  and  which 
a  strenuous  force  of  park  police  keeps  in 
order  every  day,  in  the  vain  hope  that  I 
may  walk  through  it  on  my  return  from  my 
office  to  my  luncheon. 


All  this  sounds  very  cynical,  and  very 
cynical  it  is.  For  if  you  and  I  will  choose 
to  take  the  time  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live,  and  not  insist  on  seeing  people  where 
they  do  not  want  to  go,  at  times  when  they 
do  not  want  to  go  there,  we  shall  see  that 
these  taxes  which  our  fathers  and  brothers 
have  been  paying  for  us  are  better  appre- 
ciated in  other  regions.  Here  is  this  funny 
little  strip  which  they  call  the  "  Charles 
River  Extension."  Charles  River  Extension 
sounds  so  loud  and  so  far  off  that,  when  I 
was  talking  with  an  English  gentleman  the 
other  day,  whose  bedroom  windows  looked 
out  on  Charles  River,  he  told  me  that  some 
one  was  going  to  "  take  him  "  to  the  Charles 
River  Extension,  evidently  with  the  feeling 
that  there  would  be  a  drive  of  half  a  dozen 
miles  first.  I  said  to  him,  in  my  iconoclas- 
tic way,  that  he  could  walk  there  before  his 
breakfast,  and  not  know  that  he  had  been 
out  of  the  house.  Between  the  Old  Cam- 
bridge bridge  and  the  East  Cambridge 
bridge  there  was  a  shore,  not  of  beauty,  —  a 
coal  wharf,  perhaps,  a  bit  of  tumble-down 
stone  wall,  perhaps,  —  nothing  that  gave  joy 
to  men  or  to  angels.  But  Mr.  Olmstead  and 
his  commission  came  along,  and  they  said, 
"  What  ho  !  let  us  build  a  new  wall  here  ; 
let  us  throw  up  a  little  mound  on  this  side 
and  another  on  that,  so  that  the  people 
who  are  at  the  waterside  may  think  that  a 
vast  country  expands  behind  them,  and 
when  the  people  are  hurrying  to  the  Low- 
ell station,  they  may  think  that  a  ridge  of 
foot-hills  keeps  them  from  seeing  higher 
mountains."     We  did  as  we  were  bid, — 
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we  have  been  at  work  on  it  now  for  a  year 
or  two,  and  the  result  is  a  pretty  bit  of 
garden  there.  And  here  I  notice,  that  peo- 
ple who  do  not  wear  white  kid  gloves  when 
they  take  out  their  babies  in  wagons,  come 
with  the  babies ;  and  here  I  see,  as  soon 
as  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  even 
five,  has  struck,  workingmen  begin  to 
appear,  and  sit  and  see  the  sun  go  down 
behind  Cambridge  and  its  towers.  And 
best  of  all,  here  is  this  open-air  gymna- 
sium, where  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
boys  and  men  can  fly  on  trapezes,  can 
stand  on  their  heads  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent, can  expand  their  lungs  if  they  need 
expansion,  and  bid  the  biceps  grow  accord- 
ing to  the  approved  rules  for  such  cases 
made  and  provided.  The  success  of  this 
open-air  gymnasium  warrants  us  in  estab- 
lishing many  such  play-places  all  the  city 
through.  And  here  it  is,  on  the  third  of 
December  when  I  am  writing,  and  people 
are  playing  in  the  gymnasium  every  day. 
At  the  worst,  we  can  have  them  there  in 
March  again,  so  that  we  can  make  a  nine 
months'  summer  even  out  of  our  frozen  bit 
of  Vineland. 

This  for  the  West  Enders  of  the  West 
End.  Is  it  possible  that  you,  friends  of 
ours  in  Kansas  City,  have  a  notion  that  the 
words  West  End,  which  are  merely  modern 
words,  mean  the  elite  of  Society  with  a  large 
S,  in  Boston  ?  I  can  tell  you  that  the  Per- 
kinses and  the  Appletons  and  the  Jacksons 
of  forgotten  days  would  not  have  known 
what  you  meant  by  the  "  West  End  "  ;  this 
is  a  mere  bit  of  modern  vocabulary.  Know 
also  that  to  the  west  of  Beacon  Street  there 
is  a  more  westerly  West,  and  this  is  inhab- 
ited by  people  of  different  colors  and  varied 
nationalities.  It  is  social,  for  this  world  is 
social.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  belong 
to  society  as  a  whole,  but  it  does  not  belong 
to  "Society"  with  a  large  S.  All  the  same, 
as  I  say,  it  has  its  park,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  knows  how  to  use  its  park  much 
better  than  the  Back  Bay  knows  how  to 
use  that  which  it  has  provided  for  itself. 


But  if  you  want  to  see  where  people 
really  know  how  to  use  what  is  provided 
for  them,  take  the  people's  carriage  with 
me,  —  which  in  this  case  means  an  electric 
car,  —  hard-by  our  open-air  gymnasium, 
spin  along  Charles  Street  and  make  the 
necessary  recondite  changes,  and  we  will  go 


to  the  Marine  Park,  which  is  quite  another 
thing,  at  quite  the  other  end  of  the  town. 
We  shall  be  fortunate  if  we  do  not  find  a 
stray  old  Irishwoman  in  the  car  and  have 
to  stop  for  two  or  three  hours  while  we 
assign  to  her  the  place  which  Providence 
has  provided  for  her  in  the  social  order ; 
that  happened  to  me  the  last  time  I  made 
this  transfer  of  which  I  am  telling  you. 
But  you  and  I  escape  this  delay,  and,  by 
arts  not  known  to  us,  but  to  the  several 
conductors,  are  finally  delivered  at  the  east 
end  of  South  Boston.  Yes,  Mr.  Winsor,  it 
is  just  where  Lord  Percy  would  have  landed 
from  the  fort  to  storm  Ward's  and  Thom- 
as's entrenchments  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th  of  March,  1 775,  if  that  happy  gale  had 
not  blown  so  that  no  boat  could  live  be- 
tween the  fort  and  the  place  where  we 
stand.  Good  Lord  Percy  —  "our  Lord 
Percy,"  as  we  like  to  call  him  —  was  saved 
from  the  horrible  massacre  of  that  attack, 
Lord  Howe  and  his  army  went  to  Halifax, 
and  we  struck  the  medal  to  Washington 
which  indicated  that  here  were  the  enemy 
driven  from  our  home.  No  foreign  power 
has  ever  stood  here  again. 

This  end  of  South  Boston  has  been 
taken  by  the  Park  Commission  for  the 
water  park,  and  here  many  a  boy  and 
many  a  man  has  come  to  the  public  bath- 
ing-houses, and  salted  himself  in  summer ; 
has  hired,  for  his  modest  shilling,  his  boat 
for  an  hour,  and  sailed  in  the  "loch"  of 
Boston  Harbor.  Here  many  a  tired  and 
stricken  mother  has  sat  with  her  baby,  and 
let  the  child  drink  in  the  sea  breeze  as  it 
blew  over  the  full  tide.  Here  it  is  that 
somebody,  —  I  will  find  out  who,  and  tell 
you  some  time,  —  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  long  iron  pier,  just  like  the  pier  at  Coney 
Island,  if  you  happen  to  have  been  there, 
but  wider  than  that,  which  should  at  last 
touch  Governor's  Island.  This  pier  has 
run  out  into  the  sea,  I  do  not  know  how 
far,  —  half  a  mile,  perhaps.  On  each  side 
of  it  are  long  lines  of  comfortable  seats  ; 
and  here  these  poor  mothers  can  go  out 
with  these  starveling  babies,  and  here  the 
babies  shall  open  their  eyes  and  begin  to 
live  again,  and  they  shall  return  hungry  for 
their  milk  and  forgetting  their  pain.  We 
build  away  upon  this  pier  every  summer ; 
we  sink  caissons  by  marvellous  processes, 
which  it  is  quite  worth  your  while  to  see  ; 
and  we  carry  our  work  forward,  and  we  are 
all  of  us  doing  our  best  to  conciliate  Pres- 
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ident  Harrison,  that  he  may  let  the  bigger 
boys  and  girls  run  about  on  Governor's 
Island,  that  that  may  become  a  part  of  our 
great  People's  Park,  and  around  the  use- 
less fortress  may  play  the  boys  and  girls 
of  a  crowded  town. 


You  see  all  this  was  ready  a  year  ago, 
and  we  all  thought  we  were  going  to  play 
under  the  fortress  in  this  next  summer. 
But  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Cleveland,  was  afraid  of  a  "job"  at  the 
bottom  of  the  amusements  of  our  boys  and 
girls.  So,  when  our  bill  for  utilizing  the 
island  had  gone  through  all  of  what  we 
supposed  were  its  difficulties,  it  met  with 
the  prohibition  of  the  White  House.  But 
the  year  has  gone  by,  as  all  years  will, 
times  have  changed,  and  there  is  some- 
body else  in  the  White  House,  and  we 
think  that  if  we  are  very  good,  and  the 
babies  very,  very  amicable,  and  the  boys 
not  too  well  drilled  in  the  use  of  their  wil- 
low whistles  and  their  corn-stalk  muskets, 
they  may  be  permitted  to  play  around  the 
fort  after  all.  Anyway,  Mr.  Collins  will  do 
his  best,  and  Mr.  Andrew  will  do  his  best, 
to  show  President  Harrison  that  we  do  not 
propose  to  attack  it  by  escalade,  and  may- 
be, —  this  is  only  a  maybe,  —  the  children 
can  have  their  playground  there. 

You  say  I  laugh  at  the  fort.  But  I  am 
very  old,  so  that  I  remember  that  it  is  the 
sixth  or  perhaps  the  seventh  fort  which  has 
been  built  on  this  Governor's  Island,  and 
that  never  one  of  these  seven  forts  fired  a 
shot  in  anger.  

The  Karl  of  Meath  was  lately  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Commission  of  the  new 
Council  of  "  Greater  London  "  to  oversee 
their  various  parks.  It  is  on  record  some- 
where that  to  know  what  his  kingdom  was, 
as  Robinson  Crusoe  studied  his,  the  Earl 
of  Meath  took  a  hansom  cab  every  day  for 
eight  days,  and  that  it  required  all  these 
eight  days  of  diligent  driving,  before  he 
had  surveyed  all  his  empire.  Large  and 
small,  the  Londoners  have  seventy  differ- 
ent parks,  and  this  without  counting  the 
parks  you  and  I  know,  such  as  Hyde  Park, 
Green  Park,  and  Kensington  Gardens, 
wrhich  are  "royal  parks."  When  you  and 
1  go  there,  it  is  by  courtesy  of  the  Queen. 
Nor  is  Epping  Forest  counted  in.  That 
belongs   to   the   City  of  London,  not   to 


"Greater  London."  It  will  not  take  us 
eight  days  to  see  all  our  parks,  and  I  have 
no  hansom  in  which  to  stow  you.  The 
last  Boston  hansom  faded  from  my  sight  a 
month  ago.  But  if  you  please,  we  will  ask 
Mr.  Williams  to  mount  us,  and  then  we 
shall  surely  be  mounted  well.  He  will  not 
give  us  Gypsy  or  Nancy,  for  he  does  not 
know  us  well  enough ;  but  whatever  he 
does  give  us  will  be  worth  riding,  will  en- 
joy the  ride  as  much  as  we  shall,  and  will 
bring  us  surely  home. 

It  is  not  far  from  his  stables  to  what  is 
the  most  convenient  entrance  to  the  Park. 
There  is  no  grand  portal,  archway,  or  any 
such  thing,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  Savage 
Landor  was  particularly  savage  on  this 
point.  A  traveller  comes  back  from  Thrace 
in  one  of  his  books,  and  says  that  the  bar- 
barians are  building  a  triumphal  arch  over 
a  road.  By  this  Landor  means  that  the 
French,  whom  he  hates,  were  building  the 
Arch  of  Triumph.  So  he  makes  Pericles 
say,  "  Oh,  no  !  it  is  impossible  that  even 
barbarians  should  make  a  roadway  more 
narrow  and  inconvenient,  in  token  of  a 
victory.  A  victory  enlarges  everything  and 
makes  it  freer.  The  barbarians  were  pull- 
ing an  old  arch  down."  Mr.  Olmstead  has 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Park  is  for  free- 
dom. Is  it  not  named  for  Franklin?  or 
doesn't  Franklin  mean  freeman? 

There  !  look  southwest  !  Where  is  a 
finer  horizon  than  that?  If  you  did  but 
know  it,  those  hills  gave  you  the  name  of 
your  state.  They  are  the  Matta  Chusett, 
and  in  the  Algonquin  Matta  means  great 
and  Chusett  means  hill.  In  later  days,  as 
dear  old  Boston  saw  them  from  the  Com- 
mon, they  were  apt  to  be  blue  in  the  haze, 
and  so  Boston  calls  them  the  "  Blue  Hills." 
George  says  to  this  day,  when  an  old  Bos- 
tonian  is  showing  the  lions  to  an  English 
earl,  or  other  Bohemian,  he  speaks  with 
special  pride  and  pathos  if  he  can  say, 
"  Sir,  those  are  the  Blue  Hills,"  as  you 
might  speak  of  Atlas  or  Olympus.  And 
as  we  forge  along  on  this  rattling  trot,  see 
how  wonderful  are  the  shadows,  which,  even 
now,  the  low  sun  throws  on  the  brown  and 
purple  woodlands  of  their  sides.  If  you 
are  statistical,  and  prosaic,  you  may  be  glad 
to  know  that  it  was  in  their  quarries  that 
Massachusetts  first  learned  the  worth  of 
her  largest  natural  export.  Nature  gives 
us  but  four  exports  in  Massachusetts,  with 
which  to  contribute  to  the  commerce  of 
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the  world.  They  are  men,  women,  ice,  and 
granite.  Our  first  exporting  quarry  was  in 
those  hills  yonder,  and  the  first  American 
railway  was  built  to  carry  the  blocks  to  the 
sea.  

Oh,  no  !  I  do  not  think  that  this  hard 
road  which  we  are  trotting  over  is  made 
of  granite.  It  is  made  of  this  very  pud- 
ding stone,  of  these  very  rocks.  These  are 
the  very  puddings  which  the  giants  throw 
about,  as  Dr.  Holmes  has  told  us.  Stop 
here,  where  these  men  are  at  work.  See 
how  different  the  color  is  after  this  blast. 
You  know  that  the  pebbles  are  often  jasper, 
as  you  may  find  them  on  Marblehead  Beach 
to-day.  Indeed,  you  see  that  all  this  ledge, 
in  which  these  good  tarriers  are  drilling,  is 
an  old  beach  line.  Just  recollect  any  beach 
you  know.  Next  the  water  is  the  sand, 
which  is  the  quartz  of  the  rock,  ground  fine. 
Walk  up  a  little  way,  and  you  come  to  peb- 
bles. So  it  was  thousands  of  years  ago 
when  these  pebbles  were  embedded  as  we 
see  them.  Now,  look  here  ;  all  rocks  after 
they  are  formed  divide  themselves,  I  don't 
know  why,  by  joint  lines.  I  don't  know 
why,  but  I  observe  that  the  same  thing 
happens  when  my  pond  freezes  in  winter. 
Now  into  this  joint  line  water  trickles,  for 
water  will  go  everywhere,  and  this  water 
carries  with  it  carbonic  acid,  which  it  soaks 
out  of  the  air,  and  I  don't  know  what 
other  acids  and  salts.  So  the  fissure  be- 
comes wider  and  wider,  never  very  wide  ; 
and  see,  there  and  there,  wherever  the  de- 
cay of  the  rock  and  the  wash  of  the  water 
have  given  a  foothold  of  earth,  the  little 
seeds  and  spores  floating  in  the  air  have 
lodged  and  have  made  a  little  line  of  green- 
ery. There  !  you  would  not  have  that  little 
bunch  of  Hair-Cap  there,  nor  those  lichens, 
nor  those  long  ferns,  if  the  rock  had  not 
decided  to  have  its  joint  lines  just  there. 


But  I  cannot  have  you  bothering  the 
workmen  with  your  geologizing.  They 
are  just  going  to  blast,  and  they  want  us 
to  go  away.  Come  out  here,  through 
Peter  Parley  Street  —  named  for  dear  Mr. 
Goodrich,  who  lived  here.  I  will  let  you 
come  through  Woodside  Avenue,  —  Free- 
man Clarke  planted  all  those  trees,  —  and 
cross  the  old  Jamaica  Plain  road,  where 
Percy  made  his  first  "military  promenade." 
I  will  tell  you  that  story  another  day.    We 


can  cross  the  track,  —  there  is  no  train,  — 
and  now  we  are  coming  to  the  Arnold 
Arboretum. 

Dear  Mr.  Arnold  !  I  remember  him  so 
well  !  He  was  always  so  good  to  me,  as 
he  was  to  everybody.  The  true  princes 
always  are  good  to  everybody,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  true  princes,  one  of  that  New 
Bedford  dynasty.  It  exists  to  this  hour. 
His  house  was  on  the  upper  side  of  County 
Street,  and  the  grounds  must  then  have 
been  of  several  acres,  and  they  were  an  ar- 
boretum in  themselves.  The  house  was  a 
palace,  with  the  comforts  of  a  log  cabin, 
and  that  is  more  than  you  can  say  of  all 
palaces,  and  he  and  all  his  were  so  cordial 
to  every  one  who  came  in.  Please  let  me 
tell  the  story  of  his  dog,  and  then  I  will 
tell  you  about  the  Arboretum.  The  dog 
was  a  magnificent  fellow,  Newfoundland  I 
think.  But  he  grew  very  old.  He  seemed 
to  enjoy  nothing,  and  had  as  many  sores 
and  other  ailments  as  poor  Lazarus  him- 
self; and  so  Mr.  Arnold  said  to  his  right- 
hand  man  one  day :  "  It  will  be  a  mercy 
to  kill  him.  Life  is  a  burden  to  him. 
Shoot  him  some  day  when  you  can  be 
sure  of  your  mark,  and  we  will  put  him 
out  of  his  misery."  Upon  which  the  dog 
rose  from  that  place  between  the  doors 
where  he  used  to  lie,  and  left  the  house 
and  the  grounds,  and  was  seen  no  more 
of  men  for  weeks  on  weeks.  Only  the 
good  angels  took  care  of  him,  and  that 
not  too  well ;  for  after  many  weeks  the 
poor  creature  returned,  nearly  starved  this 
time,  and  with  that  imploring  eye  which 
said,  better  than  words,  "  I  know  you'll 
not  shoot  me  now."  And  they  did  not 
shoot  him.  He  lived  till  he  died,  and  if 
you  go  to  New  Bedford,  I  think  you  may 
see  his  memorial  stone. 


Now,  as  I  say,  Mr.  Arnold  had  this 
beautiful  place,  which  you  may  call  an 
arboretum  of  his  own.  That  was  where  I 
first  saw  a  Spanish  chestnut  growing,  — 
and  why  other  men  in  Southern  New  Eng- 
land do  not  have  Spanish  chestnuts  I  do 
not  know.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  told 
me  that  the  nut  it  came  from  grew  in  Mt. 
Vernon,  and  that  some  general  of  the  Revo- 
lution planted  it,  perhaps  General  Cobb, 
possibly  Lafayette.  If  Mr.  Arnold  had 
any  other  business  than  caring  for  his 
trees,  he  never  spoke  of  it,  though  he  was 
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interested  in  everything  that  was  public- 
spirited  and  large.  He  knew  everything 
about  trees,  or  almost  everything ;  and 
what  he  didn't  know,  that  saint,  George 
Barrell  Emerson,  told  him.  And  Mr.  Em- 
erson knew  almost  everything  about  trees, 
and  what  he  did  not  know,  James  Arnold 
told  him  ;  and  if  you  read  your  Emerson's 
Trees  as  carefully  as  I  hope  you  do,  and 
that  means  much  more  carefully  than 
you  read  your  Shakespeare,  you  will  see 
how  often  he  is  quoted  there.  Well, 
when  Mr.  Arnold  died,  he  did  what  he 
knew  would  please  George  Emerson  most 
of  all.  He  left  a  noble  endowment  to 
Harvard  College,  with  which  they  should 
establish  an  arboretum  in  which  should 
grow  every  tree  which  can  be  made  to 
grow  in  any  part  of  New  England.  I  think 
he  and  Mr.  Emerson  had  often  talked  it 
over. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  another  of 
the  benefactors  of  Massachusetts,  Benja- 
min Bussey,  had  left  to  the  college  his 
magnificent  estate  out  here  for  an  agricul- 
tural school.  Like  a  good  farm,  as  it  was, 
it  had  its  share  of  timber,  though  it  was 
within  five  miles  of  Boston.  You  should 
not  interrupt,  but  this  is  the  same  Mr.  Bus- 
sey who  was  mistaken  for  Peter  Parley  by 
the  Southern  ladies  at  Saratoga.  But  that 
story,  too,  I  will  tell  you  another  time. 
Well !  so  it  was  that  the  college  owned 
the  land  and  wanted  to  establish  the  Ar- 
boretum ;  for  be  it  known  to  you  that  the 
cultivation  of  trees  is,  after  milk,  the  culti- 
vation which  it  is  best  for  a  New  England 
farmer  to  engage  in.  And  so,  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Olmstead  got  well  to  work  on  his  parks, 
the  college  said  to  him,  "  Why  shouldn't 
this  be  one  of  your  parks?  —  you  make 
the  roads,  and  we'll  plant  the  trees ;  you 
take  care  of  the  grounds,  and  we'll  do  the 
cultivation."  And  he  said,  "All  right; 
you  go  ahead,  and  I'll  go  ahead."  And 
so  they  did,  and  by  this  happy  bit  of  mu- 
nicipalism,  which  my  keeper  will  not  let 
me  call  nationalism,  you  and  I  are  at  this 
moment  enjoying  a  more  charming  ride 
than  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  has  on 
his  individual  property  between  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Irish  Channel. 


"  All  this,"  says  the  cynical  reader  in 
Kansas  City,  which  I  understand  is  now 
the  "  Athens  of  America,"  "  is  very  poor 


talk  to  come  from  Boston.  It  shows  that 
Boston  is  in  its  decline,  —  is,  in  short,  ef- 
fete, —  that  any  man  of  letters  writing  from 
there  shall  have  nothing  to  say  but  about 
gymnasiums  and  trapezes  and  pampas- 
grass  and  land-locked  harbors,  and  others 
of  these  physical  things.  Was  there  not 
once  a  school  of  philosophy  near  Boston? 
Did  not  Emerson  live  near  Boston,  and 
Alcott,  and  Hawthorne?  Do  not  their 
letters  bear  testimony  that  here  was  once 
a  literary  capital,  and  indeed  the  moral 
centre  of  the  intellectual  universe  ?  What 
is  this  which  this  man  writes  us  about  parks, 
and  gravel,  and  macadam,  and  steam  roll- 
ers? We  have  these  things  here,  and  they 
are  larger  here  than  they  are  there." 

My  dear  friends  in  Kansas  City,  of  whom 
there  are  so  many  that  if  I  "  hired  a  hall" 
and  asked  them  to  come  in,  we  should 
have  an  admirable  congregation,  of  those 
whom  I  have  baptized  and  have  married 
and  blessed  with  my  best  benediction,  — 
my  dear  friends,  let  me  try  to  satisfy  you. 
Here  is  George  Kercheval,  awake  and  alive 
on  an  eastern  raid.  George  Kercheval  is 
determined  to  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen 
and  hear  all  that  is  to  be  heard  of  the  life 
of  this  region,  — just  as  George  Kercheval 
knows  all  about  the  life  of  the  most  hidden 
encampment  of  the  Nez  Perces  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  And  George  Kerche- 
val would  like  to  see  Concord,  which  con- 
tains and  has  contained  and  will  contain 
the  fine  flower  of  literature  and  philosophy 
and  wit.  We  will  gather  the  clans,  —  we 
will  gather  the  very  choicest  of  the  clans, 
—  and  we  will  meet  at  the  Lowell  Station, 
and  we  will  go  to  Concord. 

Shall  we  stop  at  Lexington  ?  No  ;  they 
have  been  to  Lexington  before,  have  seen 
the  battle-ground,  and  have  seen  our  Lord 
Percy's  picture,  and  have  seen  the  cannon- 
balls,  and  they  know  all  about  Lexington. 
We  will  go  direct  to  Concord,  but  we  go 
through  Lexington  when  we  take  the 
Lowell  railway. 

Ah  me  !  The  last  time  I  was  at  this 
station  was  the  day  the  station  was  first 
opened,  and  that  was  the  centennial  day, 
a  hundred  years  after  they  fought  the  bat- 
tle at  Concord.  I  had  just  heard  the 
cheers  with  which  General  Grant  left  the 
pavilion  at  Concord,  so  that  he  might  go 
to  the  other  pavilion  at  Lexington,  where 
he  was  to  dine.  "  Concord  never  fails 
Lexington,"  said  Judge   Hoar ;    "  and  we 
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have  promised  that  they  shall  have  General 
Grant  at  their  dinner,  so  we  will  bid  him 
good-bye."  And  we  gave  three  times  three 
cheers,  and  the  General  got  into  his  carriage 
and  left ;  and  I,  for  one,  followed  him, 
meaning  to  dine  at  Lexington  as  well. 
And  to  this  station-house  I  came,  and 
everything  was  chaos  worse  confounded. 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  tangled 
up  with  me  and  my  boy ;  all  of  us  soon 
saw  that  there  would  be  no  dinner  for  us 
at  Lexington.  We  ate  wretched  sandwiches 
which  we  found  lying  loose  somewhere  ; 
and  after  three  or  four  hours  of  terror  lest 
we  should  be  smashed  on  the  railway,  we 
arrived,  late  in  the  afternoon  of  that  cold, 
grewsome  day,  at  Lexington,  and,  dismal 
and  unheralded,  found  our  way  to  the 
pavilion,  where  the  dinner  was  done,  as 
we  had  feared.  They  were  making  their 
last  speeches ;  but  on  the  platform,  be- 
tween Mr.  Dana  and  the  president  of  the 
day,  was  General  Grant,  quite  at  home, 
pleasant  and  chatty,  as  he  always  was  when 
there  were  no  reporters  about ;  —  and  he 
seemed  to  have  had  no  chaos,  to  have 
needed  no  sandwiches,  and  to  have  arrived 
in  time.  And  the  Lexington  people  all 
said  he  did  arrive  in  time,  —  he,  the  stran- 
ger among  us,  having  had  the  wit  to  get 
to  the  place  where  he  wanted  to  go,  while 
we,  who  belonged  here,  had  all  been  four 
hours  in  coming. 

It  is  a  pretty  story.  The  great  general 
drove  to  the  railroad  station  that  day,  saw 
the  chaos,  knew  there  would  be  difficulty, 
and  said,  "  There  must  be  some  other  way 
to  go  to  Lexington."  And  the  Lexington 
selectman  who  sat  by  him  said,  "  Of  course, 
General,  we  can  go  the  way  that  Colonel 
Smith  and  the  English  regulars  went  that 
day."  So  the  stately  four-horse  carriage 
was  put  on  the  old  county  road ;  and  so 
they  drove  down,  and  saw  every  inch  of 
the  way  over  which  the  regulars  fled,  pur- 
sued by  the  Chevy  Chase  of  Middlesex 
County.  And  so  they  arrived  in  time, 
while  we  who  were  not  soldiers,  who  did 
not  know  how  to  make  a  combination  at 
the  moment  promised,  lagged  superfluous 
in  our  modern  railway  car. 


But  we  must  talk  literature  ;  that  is  what 
we  are  in  Concord  for.  Here  is  a  nice 
Concord  boy  with  a  carriage ;  he  knows 
the  places  a  great  deal  better  than  we  do, 


and  he  will  take  us  around.  I  ask  him  to 
do  so  ;  and  he  shuts  the  door,  and  says, 
"Certainly,  ma'am,"  to  me  very  cheer- 
fully. Such  is  the  language  of  a  country 
trained,  and  well  trained,  to  be  respectful 
to  women. 

So  he  takes  us  first  to  the  square,  com- 
fortable Emerson  house,  the  picture  of 
New  England  comfort.  We  have  seen  it 
in  Cabot's  Life  of  Emerson ;  and  to-day 
it  is  looking  its  very  best,  for  they  have 
been  painting  it  again.  And  here  they  are 
as  hospitable  as  that  house  always  is  ;  and 
we  have  a  chance  to  see  the  comfortable 
parlor,  where  he  used  to  sit,  where  he  was 
glad  to  talk,  —  yes,  even  to  gossip,  if  such 
a  man  can  gossip ;  and  here  is  the  study 
where  he  wrote  and  read,  and  here  are  the 
books  which  he  handled.  Thank  you, 
George  Kercheval,  for  bringing  us  here 
again.  All  this  calls  up  a  flight  of  the  old 
recollections. 

For  I,  who  tell  you  this  gossiping  story, 
was  one  of  the  favored  people  whom  the 
Concord  Lyceum  used  to  ask  to  their  an- 
nual lecture./  Other  invitations  from  Lyce- 
ums you  may  decline  on  system ;  when 
the  Concord  invitation  comes,  you  can 
hardly  help  accepting.  Whether  you  know 
what  a  lyceum  is  in  Kansas  City  I  am  not 
sure ;  but  a  lyceum  meant,  in  the  years 
1828,  1829,  and  1830,  that  a  cluster  of 
well-disposed  gentlemen  clubbed  together 
and  guaranteed  the  expenses  of  a  course  of 
lectures  for  the  winter.  They  took  a  hall, 
corresponded  with  the  lecturers,  saw  that 
they  were  there,  and  the  lectures  followed. 
Observe,  there  was  no  Redpath's  or  Hatha- 
way's  or  Pond's  Bureau  ;  there  was  nobody 
to  make  this  a  bit  of  machinery.  The 
lectures  were  the  offerings  of  liberal-minded 
men  who  wrote  them  in  the  hope  that  they 
should  teach  people  something  or  should 
amuse  them  somewhat.  And  the  lyceum 
was  the  voluntary  union  of  other  men  who 
wranted  to  upbuild  and  help  the  town  in 
which  they  lived.  So  the  lyceum  was 
sometimes  even  incorporated  ;  at  all  events, 
it  was  a  self-continuing  body,  lasting  from 
year  to  year.  It  tried  to  get  the  best,  and 
often  did  get  the  best ;  and  out  of  it  our 
present  more  complicated  system  of  lectur- 
ing has  grown. 

Now,  so  far  as  is  known  to  me,  the  primi- 
tive lyceum  thus  constituted  exists  nowhere 
in  the  world  but  in  the  town  of  Concord. 
But  they  destroy  nothing  there  which  works 
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well,  and  so  they  still  have  their  lyceum 
committee  and  their  lyceum  course.  And 
in  my  day,  when  I  was  young  enough  to 
do  such  things,  one  prized  an  invitation  to 
Concord,  because  one  knew  that  he  would 
see  Mr.  Emerson ;  and  for  my  part,  so 
kind  was  he  always  that  he  was  good  enough 
to  ask  me  to  his  house,  and  there  we  would 
sit  and  talk  of  whatever  seemed  best. 
"What  is  it  all  for,"  he  says  somewhere, 
"  but  a  little  conversation?  "  And  the  con- 
versation there  justified  life  for  a  good 
many  weeks  before  and  a  good  many  weeks 
after. 

No  j  I  am  not  going  to  tell  what  he  said 
at  any  such  time.  Only  I  remember  per- 
fectly how  delicately  he  put  me  down  one 
night  when  I  had  gone  down  there  with 
Galton's  Heredity  in  my  bag,  and  was  full 
of  Galton's  admirable  stories  about  the 
continuation  of  the  same  line  of  life  and 
thought  in  certain  families, —  the  stories  of 
the  Pitts,  for  instance,  and,  what  Galton 
delights  in  most  of  all,  the  story  of  our 
house  of  Adams.  Once  and  again  I  tried 
to  bring  Mr.  Emerson  up  to  take  some 
interest  in  this,  but  he  would  only  take  the 
civil  interest  of  one  who  has  a  persistent 
and  fussy  guest  to  entertain.  But  at  last 
he  said,  "  No,  there  is  nothing  in  it.  If 
there  were,  we  should  have  Weimar  to-day 
full  of  Schillers  and  Goethes  and  Richters  ; 
and  we  should  have  had  Athens  in  the  time 
of  Paul  full  of  another  set  of  Socrates  and 
Plato  and  Pericles.     And  it  was  not  so." 

I  have  taken  much  less  stock  in  heredity 
since  he  made  that  suggestion  about  Athens 
and  Weimar. 

And  here  we  are  at  Hawthorne's  house. 
Fortunately  for  us,  and  for  all  pilgrims,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lothrop  live  there  now,  —  Mr. 
Lothrop,  without  whom  there  would  be  no 
Wide  Awake,  and  Mrs.  Lothrop,  without 
whom  there  would  be  no  Little  Peppers. 
And  Mrs.  Lothrop,  though  we  interrupt 
her  and  must  bother  her,  is  as  kind  as 
kindness  in  showing  us  everything  in  the 
hou  se  which  brings  up  the  memory  of 
the  Hawthornes.  She  has  made  it,  one 
would  say,  a  matter  of  religion  to  change 
nothing.  We  can  see  where  he  wrote, 
where  he  sat,  how  he  altered  the  house  and 
gradually  improved  upon  it  as  he  found  it. 
I  do  not  know  whether  his  life  tells  the 
story,  but  one  of  the  anecdotes  of  the  day 
was  that  his  wife  was  so  ingenious  that  she 


made  a  washstand  out  of  a  bandbox,  —  yes, 
with  the  same  hand  that  had  painted  the 
rising  of  the  dawn  on  the  foot-board  of  the 
bedstead.  The  Alcotts  lived  here  before 
they  moved  into  this  other  house,  where 
Dr.  Harris,  our  new  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, lives  now.  And  we  have  a  chance 
to  walk  up  through  the  pine-trees,  past 
the  larches  which  the  Hawthornes  them- 
selves planted,  and  which  are  now  grown- 
up trees.  We  can  imagine  to  ourselves 
everything  that  we  have  read  in  either 
biography,  and  if  we  do  not  imagine  it 
quite  right,  there  is  nobody  to  criticise  or 
make  us  afraid. 

Some  day  I  will  tell  you  of  the  first  visit 
which  I  made  to  Mr.  Alcott's  school,  of 
which  there  may  or  may  not  be  an  account 
in  the  biography  of  his  charming  daughter. 
I  used  to  tell  her  that  I  sat  at  her  feet,  for 
she  won  the  first  prize  of  a  hundred  dollars 
in  the  first  competition  for  stories  where 
I  ever  tried  my  maiden  hand,  and  I  won 
one  of  the  second.  Let  us  thank  Mrs. 
Frank  Leslie  for  the  encouragement  she 
gave  us.  I  think  that  Miss  Alcott's  story 
has  never  been  reproduced,  but  an  excel- 
lent story  it  was,  with  plenty  of  precipices 
and  tremendous  falls  and  supernatural  re- 
vivals, well  fitted  for  the  readers  of  the 
Frank  Leslie's  of  that  day.  Yes,  and  I  knew 
her  at  the  front,  when  she  was  on  that  noble 
enterprise  of  hers  for  the  soldiers.  You 
girls  of  to-day  do  not  have  those  chances 
for  showing  what  is  in  you. 

For  Hawthorne,  I  remember  the  silent, 
handsome  man,  who  said  so  little  if  you 
met  him  anywhere  in  public,  but  whom, 
from  the  very  first  moment  when  we  knew 
his  name,  we  honored  and  prized  so  highly. 
Indeed,  I  fancy  I  prized  him  before  I  knew 
his  name,  for  I  used  to  read  every  syllable 
of  the  queer  illustrated  American  Magazine 
which  he  edited  almost  as  a  boy.  Copies 
of  it  are  now  among  the  rarities  on  people's 
book-shelves,  and  then  it  was  the  cheap, 
and  wanted  to  be  the  popular,  magazine 
of  the  day.  You  who  read  Harper  and 
Scribner  and  the  New  England  Magazine 
cannot  believe  that  such  bad  wood-cuts  as 
they  published  in  it  were  ever  made. 

But  we  must  bid  kind  Mrs.  Lothrop  good- 
bye. We  have  to  see  the  cemetery,  and 
we  have  to  ride  to  the  bridge  where  was 
fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world.  For- 
tunately for  us,  the  river  is  now  on  a  ram- 
page, so  that  the  causeway  which  led  to 
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the  bridge  from  the  northern  side  is  now 
under  water,  and  we  see  the  Concord  River 
at  its  best.  Here  is  French's  capital  statue 
of  the  Minute-man.  The  expression  of  the 
figure  and  face  is  admirable,  and  the  cos- 
tume so  well  studied  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  see  the  man  who  did  the 
thing,  —  the  Abram  Garfield,  if  you  please, 
of  that  day.  Do  you  know  that  dear  Gar- 
field was  so  delighted,  just  before  the  end 
of  his  life,  when  he  learned  that  his  own 
great-grandfather  was  one  of  the  minute- 
men  of  that  day,  and  his  great-great  uncle 
was  of  the  noblest  blood  of  our  Middlesex 
chivalry  ?  He  was  one  of  those  Acton  men 
who  began  the  war.  "  I  have  not  a  man 
who  is  afraid,"  said  Davis.  "  It  is  the 
King's  highway,  and  I  may  march  on  it  all 
the  way  to  Boston.  Forward,  march  !  " 
So  their  fifes  played  "The  White  Cockade," 
which  was  their  double-quick,  they  ad- 
vanced by  their  right  in  a  column  of  two, 
the  English  fired  and  Davis  was  killed. 
But  the  rest  of  them  pressed  on,  King 
George's  men  withdrew  before  them,  and 
the  American  Revolution  had  begun.  One 
of  the  Garfields  was  one  of  those  men. 

We  have  half  an  hour  before  the  train 
goes,  and  we  will  go  to  the  library.  A  build- 
ing well-nigh  perfect  for  its  purposes,  built 
and  presented  to  the  town  by  one  of  the 
Munroes.  Yes,  dear  Aunt  Priscilla,  it  is 
that  very  Munroe  family  who  made  the 
pencils  with  which  you  used  to  draw,  — 
well,  when  you  and  I  were  fifty  years 
younger  than  we  are  now.  Mr.  Munroe 
was  one  of  the  great  Pacific  Company  which 
took  the  first  prizes  at  Paris  fifteen  years 
ago  for  its  admirable  arrangements  of  all 
sorts  for  manufacture.     He  was  one  of  the 


large  men,  who  lived  for  the  world,  and  so 
he  consulted  the  best  architects,  built  this 
admirable  library,  and  then  endowed  it  for 
Concord  for  all  time.  There  is  nothing 
I  like  to  talk  about  more  than  these  town 
libraries.  They  tell  me  there  are  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  them  in  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  and  the 
people  are  finding  out  what  a  blessing  they 
are.  See  this  comfortable  reading-room, 
where  anybody  may  sit  at  any  moment  of 
leisure  which  he  has,  and  here  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  best  periodical  literature  of 
the  time,  —  the  New  England  Magazine 
and  the  rest.  Then  here  is  the  central 
hall,  with  the  radiating  alcoves,  just  as 
Delessert  said  they  should  be,  but  as  they 
so  seldom  are.  And  here,  too,  is  Miss 
Whitney,  most  cordial  and  hospitable,  ready 
to  do  us  the  honors,  and  to  show  us  the 
curiosities.  They  have  a  Concord  Alcove, 
for  the  Concord  authors,  and  you  may  see 
the  Incunabula,  the  first  editions  of  Emer- 
son and  Hawthorne  and  Thoreau  and  Al- 
cott  and  Miss  Alcott  and  Mr.  Reynolds 
and  Mr.  Wheildon,  and  all  the  rest  of  them. 
Here  is  a  New  England  Primer  that  Na- 
thaniel Coverley  printed  when,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  he  had  a  printing-house  in 
Concord.  And  here  are  the  best  likenesses 
of  all  these  chiefs  of  literature.  Yes,  when 
you  and  I  come  out  to  Concord,  we  shall 
not  suffer  for  good  reading,  and  we  can 
range  off  into  the  distant  eternities  or  back 
into  the  past,  just  as  we  choose,  and  we 
shall  find  the  stepping-stones  which  have 
proved  steadfast  against  all  the  attacks  of 
time.  But  the  sun  is  setting,  we  are  almost 
at  the  shortest  afternoon  of  the  year,  and 
we  must  hurry  back  to  Boston. 
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The  death  of  Henry  W.  Grady,  the  severest  pos- 
sible blow  to  the  New  South,  is  deeply  felt  in  New 
England.  Mr.  Grady  was,  in  a  more  interesting 
and  influential  way  than  any  other  man  in  the 
South,  a  mediator  between  the  South  and  New 
England.  He  seemed  to  stand  in  these  last  years 
with  one  foot  in  New  England  and  one  at  home. 
His  eyes  were  always  turned  this  way,  and  his 
heart  was  turned  this  way.  He  loved  the  New 
England  history,  he  loved  the  New  England  char- 
acter, he  desired  New  England  good  opinion,  and 
he  labored  always  to  enlist  New  England  men 
more  and  more  in  the  work  of  developing  the 
New  South.  It  was  the  strain  and  exposure  inci- 
dent to  his  visit  to  New  England,  whither  he  came 
to  promote  a  better  understanding  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  country,  which  occasioned  his 
untimely  death.  This  fact  gives  added  seriousness 
and  weight  to  these  last  speeches  of  his,  with  New 
England  readers,  however  much  many  of  us  may 
disagree  with  some  of  his  political  and  social 
theories.  The  spirit  of  the  man  was  so  entirely 
admirable,  his  frankness  so  winning,  his  humanity 
so  warm,  that  his  very  mistakes  had  often  more 
that  was  enlightening  and  helpful  in  them  than 
the  orthodoxies  of  other  men.  The  South  could 
ill  spare  Mr.  Grady  at  this  time.  New  England 
will  unite  with  the  South  to  keep  his  memory 
green. 

"  Happy  am  I,"  said  the  eloquent  Southerner, 
in  his  principal  speech  in  Boston,  "  that  this  mis- 
sion has  brought  my  feet  at  last  to  press  New 
England's  historic  soil,  and  my  eyes  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  her  beauty  and  her  thrift.  Here  within 
touch  of  Plymouth  Rock  and  Bunker  Hill  —  where 
Webster  thundered  and  Longfellow  sung,  Emer- 
son thought  and  Channing  preached — here  in  the 
cradle  of  American  letters  and  almost  of  American 
liberty,  I  hasten  to  make  the  obeisance  that  every 
American  owes  New  England  when  first  he  stands 
uncovered  in  her  mighty  presence.  Strange  appa- 
rition !  This  stern  and  unique  figure,  carved  from 
the  ocean  and  the  wilderness,  its  majesty  kindling 
and  growing  amid  the  storms  of  winters  and  of 
wars,  until  at  last  the  gloom  was  broken,  its  beauty 
disclosed  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  heroic  workers 
rested  at  its  base,  while  startled  kings  and  em- 
perors gazed  and  marvelled  that  from  the  rude 
touch  of  this  handful,  cast  on  a  bleak  and  unknown 
shore,  should  have  come  the  embodied  genius  of 
human  government,  and  the  perfected  model  of 
human  liberty!  God  bless  the  memory  of  those 
immortal  workers,  and  prosper  the  fortunes  of 
their  living  sons,  and  perpetuate  the  inspiration  of 
their  handiwork." 

( )n  the  morning  following  the  meeting  in  Bos- 
ton, Mr.  Grady  and  his  Southern  companions  went 
to  Plymouth  and,  with  Hon.  William  T.  Davis  as 
their  guide,  visited  the  monument  and  Plymouth 
At  the  Rock,  Mr.  Grady,  called  on  for  a 
speech,  quoted  I  Jr.  Johnson's  declaration,  that  he 
pitied  the  man  who  could  not  gain  patriotism  upon 
eld  of  Marathon  or  piety  among  the  ruins  of 
Jona,  and  added  that  such  were  his  feelings  as  he 
stood  on  Plymouth  Rock.     "  I   have  a  bov,"  he 


said,  "dearest  of  all  to  my  heart,  and  of  all  places 
upon  this  earth  there  is  none  where  I  would  rather 
have  him  go  to  learn  the  principles  of  piety, 
patience,  patriotism,  and  justice  than  this  spot 
where  I  now  stand,  reverently  uncovered." 

Of  especial  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  New 
England  Magazine  at  this  time,  when  we  are 
opening  the  series  of  articles  on  the  enterprising 
cities  of  the  New  South,  which  we  trust  will  do 
very  much  to  make  the  Southern  opportunities 
better  appreciated  in  New  England  and  bring 
Northern  and  Southern  business  men  closer  to- 
gether, is  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Grady's 
Boston  speech :  — 

"  Far  to  the  South,  separated  from  this  section 
by  a  line  once  defined  in  irrepressible  difference, 
once  traced  in  fratricidal  blood,  and  now,  thank 
God,  but  a  vanishing  shadow,  lies  the  fairest  and 
richest  domain  of  this  earth.  It  is  the  home  of  a 
brave  and  hospitable  people.  There  is  centred  all 
that  can  please  or  prosper  humankind.  A  perfect 
climate  above  a  fertile  soil  yields  to  the  husband- 
man every  product  of  the  temperate  zone.  There 
by  night  the  cotton  whitens  beneath  the  stars,  and 
by  day  the  wheat  locks  the  sunshine  in  its  bearded 
sheaf.  In  the  same  field  the  clover  steals  the 
fragrance  of  the  wind  and  the  tobacco  catches  the 
quick  aroma  of  the  rains.  There  are  mountains 
stored  with  exhaustless  treasures;  forests,  vast  and 
primeval;  and  rivers  that,  tumbling  or  loitering, 
run  wanton  to  the  sea.  Of  the  three  essential  items 
of  all  industries  —  cotton,  iron,  and  wood  —  that 
region  has  easy  control :  in  cotton,  a  fixed  mo- 
nopoly; in  iron,  proven  supremacy;  in  timber,  the 
reserve  supply  of  the  republic.  From  this  assured 
and  permanent  advantage,  against  which  artificial 
conditions  cannot  much  longer  prevail,  has  grown 
an  amazing  system  of  industries.  Not  maintained 
by  human  contrivance  of  tariff  or  capital,  afar  off 
from  the  fullest  and  cheapest  source  of  supply,  but 
resting  in  divine  assurance  within  touch  of  field 
and  mine  and  forest,  not  set  amid  costly  farms 
from  which  competition  has  driven  the  farmer  in 
despair,  but  amid  cheap  and  sunny  lands,  rich  with 
agriculture,  to  which  neither  season  nor  soil  has 
set  a  limit,  —  this  system  of  industries  is  mounting 
to  a  splendor  that  shall  dazzle  and  illumine  the 
world.  That,  sir,  is  the  picture  and  the  promise 
of  my  home,  —  a  land  better  and  fairer  than  I 
have  told  you,  and  yet  but  fit  setting,  in  its  ma- 
terial excellence,  for  the  loyal  and  gentle  quality 
of  its  citizenship.  Against  that,  sir,  we  have  New 
England,  recruiting  the  republic  from  its  sturdy 
loins,  shaking  from  its  overcrowded  hives  new 
swarms  of  workers,  and  touching  this  land  all  over 
with  its  energy  and  its  courage.  And  yet  —  while 
in  the  Eldorado  of  which  I  have  told  you  but  15 
per  cent  of  lands  are  cultivated,  its  mines  scarcely 
touched,  and  its  population  so  scant  that,  were  it 
set  equidistant,  the  sound  of  the  human  voice  could 
not  be  heard  from  Virginia  to  Texas,  while  on  the 
threshold  of  nearly  every  house  in  New  England 
stands  a  son  seeking,  with  troubled  eyes,  some 
new  land  in  which  to  carry  his  modest  patrimony 
—  the  stranee  fact  remains  that  in  1880  the  South 
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had  fewer  northern-born  citizens  than  she  had  in 
1870,  fewer  in  '70  than  in  '60.  Why  is  this? 
Why  is  it,  sir,  though  the  sectional  line  be  now 
but  a  mist  that  the  breath  may  dispel,  fewer  men 
of  the  North  have  crossed  it  over  to  the  South  than 
when  it  was  crimson  with  the  best  blood  of  the 
republic,  or  even  when  the  slaveholder  stood  guard 
over  every  inch  of  its  way?  " 


In  the  Editors'  Table  in  the  September  number 
of  the  Magazine  was  given  the  programme  of  the 
last  summer's  course  of  Old  South  Lectures  for 
Young  People.  The  lecture  on  Jefferson  and  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  by  Robert  Morss  Lovett, 
published  in  the  present  number,  was  one  of  the 
lectures  of  this  course.  Mr.  Lovett  was  one  of  the 
two  first-prize  Old  South  essayists  for  1888,  and  is 
now  a  student  in  Harvard  College.  His  lecture  is 
published  here  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  value,  but 
as  an  illustration  of  the  serious  work  in  history 
which  is  being  encouraged  among  our  young 
people  by  the  Old  South  enterprise.  It  is  the 
custom  of  the  directors  of  the  Old  South  work  to 
place  upon  the  list  of  lecturers  each  year  one  of 
the  young  men  who  has  won  a  first  prize  as  an  Old 
South  essayist.  The  feature  of  the  Old  South 
essays  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant features  of  the  Old  South  work.  The  Old 
South  prizes  for  essays  on  subjects  in  American 
history  were  first  offered  in  1 881,  two  years  before 
the  establishment  of  the  regular  series  of  the  Young 
People's  Lectures,  and  have  been  regularly  given 
each  year  since.  Two  subjects  are  set  each  year, 
and  a  first  prize  of  forty  dollars  and  a  second  prize 
of  twenty-five  dollars  are  awarded  on  each  subject, 
four  prizes  in  all.  The  subjects  are  usually  related 
more  or  less  directly  to  the  subjects  of  the  lectures 
for  the  year.  The  competition  is  open  to  all 
graduates  of  the  various  Boston  high  schools,  of 
the  current  and  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  essays 
in  general  it  is  to  be  said  that  their  quality  has 
been  remarkably  good.  The  number  of  really 
poor  or  crude  essays  offered  is  very  few,  the  work 
of  the  young  people  bearing  witness  in  almost 
every  instance  to  faithful  study,  industry,  and  zeal, 
and  in  many  instances  to  singular  grasp  and  pene- 
tration. The  essays,  when  returned  to  the  writers, 
are  accompanied  by  careful  criticism  and  by  hints 
as  to  future  study,  and  some  important  historical 
book  is  presented  to  each  essayist.  Many  of  the 
essayists  have  found  their  efforts  in  this  connection 
the  beginning  of  varied  and  broader  courses  of 
historical  study.  The  organization  of  their  number, 
already  considerable  and  each  year  increasing,  into 
an  Old  South  Historical  Society,  for  the  sake  of 
sustaining  and  directing  their  interest  in  history 
and  politics,  is  soon  to  be  perfected;  and  as  such 
a  society  will  be  made  up,  through  a  certain  pro- 
cess of  natural  selection,  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  graduates  of  the  Boston  schools  conspicuous 
for  their  historical  acquirements,  many  of  them 
now  students  in  colleges  or  already  graduates, 
much  good  work  may  justly  be  expected  from  it. 
The  prize  essay  of  the  first  year,  by  Mr.  Henry  L. 
Southwick,  on  the  Policy  of  the  Early  Colonists  of 
Massachusetts  toward  Dissenters,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form  by  the  directors  of  the 
Old  South  work.  We  hope  to  publish  in  the  New 
England  Magazine  from  time  to  time  others  of 


these  first-prize  essays,  as  of  interest  and  service 
especially  to  our  younger  readers  who  may  be 
engaged  in  historical  studies.  We  give  below  a 
list  of  the  subjects  which  have  been  set  for  the  Old 
South  essays  since  1 88 1,  hoping  they  may  furnish 
some  useful  suggestions  to  teachers  of  history  in 
the  schools,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  inauguration  of  Old  South  work  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  :  — 

"  What  was  the  policy  of  the  early  colonists  of 
Massachusetts  toward  Quakers  and  others  whom 
they  regarded  as  intruders?  Was  this  policy  in 
any  respect  objectionable,  and,  if  so,  what  excuses 
can  be  offered  for  it  ? 

Why  did  the  American  colonies  separate  from 
the  mother  country?  Did  the  early  settlers  look 
forward  to  any  such  separation,  and,  if  not,  how 
and  when  did  the  wish  for  it  grow  up?  What  was 
the  difference  between  the  form  of  government 
which  they  finally  adopted  and  that  under  which 
they  had  before  been  living? 

Ethan  Allen  and  the  Green  Mountain  boys;  or 
the  early  history  of  the  New  Hampshire  grant, 
afterwards  called  Vermont. 

The  town  meeting  in  the  Old  South  Meeting 
House  on  July  22  and  28,  1774. 

The  right  and  wrong  of  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  North  American  Indians. 

What  were  the  defects  of  the  '  Articles  of  Con- 
federation '  between  the  United  States,  and  why 
was  the  '  Constitution  of  the  United  States '  sub- 
stituted? 

Why  did  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  come  to  New 
England  ? 

The  struggle  to  maintain  the  Massachusetts 
charter,  to  its  final  loss  in  1684.  Discuss  the 
relation  of  the  struggle  to  the  subsequent  struggle 
of  the  colonies  for  independence. 

Slavery  as  it  once  prevailed  in  Massachusetts. 

The  States'  rights  doctrine  in  New  England, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Hartford  Convention. 

The  Boston  town  meetings  and  their  influence 
in  the  American  Revolution. 

English  opinion  on  the  American  Revolution 
preceding  and  during  the  war. 

The  Albany  convention  of  1 754,  —  its  history  and 
significance,  with  reference  to  previous  and  subse- 
quent movements  toward  union  in  the  Colonies. 

Is  a  Congress  of  two  houses  or  a  Congress  of  one 
house  the  better?  What  was  said  about  it  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  what  is  to  be  said 
about  it  to-day? 

England's  part  in  the  Crusades,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Crusades  upon  the  development  of  English 
liberty. 

The  political  thought  of  Sir  Henry  Vane.  Con- 
sider Vane's  relations  to  Cromwell  and  his  influ- 
ence upon  America. 

The  influence  of  French  political  thought  upon 
America  during  the  period  of  the  French  and 
American  Revolutions. 

Washington's  interest  in  the  cause  of  education. 
Consider  especially  his  project  of  a  National  Uni- 
versity." *  * 
* 

In  Mr.  Stevenson's  new  novel,  The  Master  of 
Ballantrac,  he  introduces  Captain  Teach  as  the 
master  of  the  Sarah,  with  the  convenient  foot-note 
that  he  "  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  cele- 
brated Blackbeard." 
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Blackbeard  himself  was  hanged  and  beheaded 
just  thirty  years  before  the  action  of  the  novel,  in 
February,  1719.  Readers  of  The  Master  of  Bal- 
lantrae  may  be  interested  in  reading  the  official 
account  of  Blackbeard's  end,  which  it  is  clear 
enough  Mr.  Stevenson  had  in  view. 

"  Capt.  Teach,  alias  Black-beard  the  famous 
Pyrate,  came  within  the  Capes  of  this  Colony,  in  a 
Sloop  of  six  Guns  and  twenty  men;  whereof  our 
Governor  haing  notice,  ordered  two  Sloops  to  be 
fitted  out  which  fortunately  met  with  him.  When 
Teach  saw  they  were  resolved  to  fight  him,  he 
leaped  upon  the  Round-House  of  the  Sloop, — 
and  took  a  Glass  of  Liquor  and  drank  to  the  Mas- 
ters of  the  two  Sloops,  and  bid  Damnation  seize 
him  that  should  give  Quarter  :  but  notwithstanding 
his  Insolence  the  two  Sloops  soon  boarded  him, 
and  Kill'd  all  except  Teach  and  one  more,  who 
have  since  been  executed.  The  head  of  Teach  is 
fix'd  on  a  Pole  erected  for  that  Purpose." 

Here  is  a  verse  of  the  capital  ballad  of  Ned 
Teach.     Can  no  one  find  us  the  rest? 

"  Then  each  man  to  his  gun, 
For  the  work  must  be  done 

With  musket,  sword,  or  Pistol; 

And  when  we  no  longer  can  strike  a  Blow 

Then  fire  the  Powder  and  up  we  go ! 

'Tis  better  to  swim  in  the  Sea  below 

Than  to  hang  in  the  Air  and  to  feed  the  Crow, 

Said  jolly  Ned  Teach  of  Bristol." 


About  the  words  hob  and  hub,  to  which  we  re- 
ferred in  a  recent  editorial  note,  Professor  Super, 
of  Carlisle,  Penn.,  who  is  very  wise  about  words 
and  their  uses,  writes  :  "  My  early  years  and  most 
of  my  maturer  ones  were  spent  in  Central  Penn- 
sylvania, and  I  always  heard  the  nave  of  a  wheel 
called  the  hob.  Possibly  I  never  heard  of  a  hub 
until  I  discovered  Boston.  Haiiiwell,  in  his  Dic- 
tionary of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,  says 
hub  is  an  Oxfordshire  word;  but  he  doesn't  give 
hob  at  all  as  equivalent  to  hub.  The  Imperial 
Dictionary  gives  them  both." 


A  veteran  correspondent,  who  is  approaching 
the  limit  of  threescore  and  ten,  tells  us  how  a  first- 
rate  baritone  of  the  Harvard  class  of  1839  was  lost 
to  the  American  opera.  The  story  will  interest 
some  members  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
and  other  readers  of  our  musical  articles. 

"One  fine  day,  in  the  college  chapel,  perhaps 
in  the  spring  of  1838,  the  singing  broke  down. 
President  Quincy,  who  carried  on  the  college  on 
somewhat  the  same  lines  as  those  on  which  he  had 
administered  Boston  as  its  mayor,  sent  for  the  or- 
ganist. He  asked  the  organist  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, and  the  organist  told  him  there  was  nobody  in 
college  who  could  sing,  which  was  a  rather  strong 
statement.  The  president  went  to  a  meeting  of  the 
corporation,  told  thern  so,  and  said  that  a  teacher  of 


singing  must  be  appointed,  which  was  done,  for 
the  corporation  in  those  days  did  what  he  bade 
them. 

"  Accordingly,  dear  George  Webb,  then  in  the 
prime  of  his  reputation,  was  appointed,  —  the  first 
and  last  teacher  of  music  before  the  days  of  Mr. 
Paine.  And  he  came  out,  and  we  were  told  that  we 
might  occupy  that  unused  hour  between  twelve  and 
one  in  learning  to  sing  with  Mr.  Webb.  Now  this 
hour  between  twelve  and  one  was  the  last  remain- 
ing wreck  of  an  old  system  in  which  there  were 
"study  hours"  and  hours  not  study  hours;  and  it 
was  quite  unheard  of  that  there  should  be  a  recita- 
tion between  twelve  and  one.  So  there  was  noth- 
ing to  compete,  and  we  all  proceeded,  in  a  patron- 
izing way,  to  the  South  Middle  dining-hall,  so 
called,  —  perhaps  so  called  to  this  day.  There 
were  but  two  hundred  of  us  all  told,  and  dear 
Webb,  a  good  deal  frightened,  in  front,  with  his 
piano.  I  remember  he  made  us  sing  '  County 
Guy,  the  hour  is  nigh,'  which  we  rolled  off  with 
eclat  and  success.  And  so  for  two  or  three  days  we 
sang  familiar  airs  by  ear  under  his  lead.  We  also 
received  more  or  less  rudimentary  instruction, — 
probably  all  of  us  had  been  taught  much  the  same 
thing  in  Sunday-school.  But  then  came  a  fatal 
morning  when,  with  a  pathetic  smile,  he  said  it 
was  now  necessary  to  divide  the  voices,  so  that  vse 
could  sing  the  different  parts  of  the  music,  and 
would  some  one  come  forward  to  test  his  voice? 
You  see  at  once  it  was  one  thing  to  sing  '  County 
Guy '  in  a  crowd  of  two  hundred,  and  another  to 
go  down  in  the  presence  of  a  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  derisive  companions  and  run  the  scale  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top.  So  everybody  giggled  and 
nobody  went.  Poor  Webb  then  said  it  was  dis- 
agreeable, he  knew,  but  he  hoped  some  one  would 
begin,  implying,  what  was  evident,  that  unless 
some  one  began  we  should  never  be  done.  I  had 
then,  as  ever  since,  a  fancy  for  belling  cats,  if  only 
so  I  could  get  rid  of  a  job  in  hand,  and  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  piano.  I  ran  up  the  scale  and  ran 
down,  and  did  it  again,  as  I  was  bidden,  singing 
ah,  ah,  and  do,  re,  mi,  till  he  was  satisfied.  He 
then  said  he  was  much  obliged  to  me,  that  I  had 
a  baritone  voice,  and  must  sing  with  the  basses. 
I  bowed  and  left,  amid  the  applause  of  the  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine.  By-and-by  the  other  fel- 
lows came  up  to  my  room,  all  of  us  curious  to 
know  what  Webb  had  decided  about  the  voices. 
It  speaks  a  great  deal  for  the  ignorance  of  the 
whole  community  on  that  subject  that,  in  a  crowd 
of  a  dozen  or  twenty  of  us,  juniors  in  college,  no- 
body had  then  ever  heard  of  a  baritone  voice.  We 
looked  it  out  in  Johnson's  dictionary,  to  find  what 
it  meant.  And  I  said  squarely,  •  That  means  that 
Webb  thinks  I  must  not  sing  with  bass  and  must 
not  sing  with  the  tenor.  I  shall  not  darken  his 
doors  again.'     Nor  did  I. 

"To  this  misfortune  and  ignorance,  as  I  inti- 
mated to  you  in  conversation,  does  the  world  owe 
its  possible  loss  of  a  distinguished  baritone  in 
opera." 


h.  ft.  focka/sdAsK 
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THE    WHITE    MOUNTAINS    IN 
WINTER. 
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AVE  you  seen  the  moun- 
tains in  winter?  "  asks  the 
Bishop  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. "No?  Then  you  do  not 
know  the  mountains."  Acting 
on  this  hint,  a  couple  of  jovial 
Harvard  boys  came  up  to  North 
Conway  one  nipping,  glittering, 
gorgeous  December  day,  their 
bright,  inquiring  eyes  and  unworn 
faces  looking  out  from  depths  of 
fur,  and  their  wide-awake  brains  covered  with  the  latest  thing  in  toboggan  caps.  Mt. 
Kearsarge,  the  symmetrical,  majestic  cone,  —  a  wondrous  winter  beauty,  its  white  brow 
lifted  to  the  blue,  —  was  their  objective  point.  Good  taste  had  those  fine  fel- 
lows, to  choose  a  lark  with  the  grand  old  giant ;  to  press  his  sides  with  their  snow- 
shoes,  and  climb  upon  his  ermined  shoulder  !  What  a  far-away,  unpeopled,  Aladdin 
world  they  entered  that  day  !  what  paths  of  mystery  they  threaded  !  what  silences 
were  invaded  by  their  gay  young  voices  ! 

A  vast  treasure-house  of  beauty  are  the  winter  mountains.  One  tall  pine,  out  of 
the  hundreds,  clothed  in  the  fairy  feathers  of  the  snow  from  topmost  point  to  lowest 
bough,  sets  one  wondering,  adoring ;  while  a  ride  over  a  logging  road  just  after  a  snow- 
fail  is  something  to  remember  a  lifetime.  No  words  can  describe  the  effect  of  all  that 
starry  wealth,  encrusting  every  green  needle  of  the  multitudinous  boughs,  powdering 
the  little  hemlocks  and  pine  trees  till  they  bow  to  the  earth  under  the  brilliant  burden. 
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Ah,  here  goes  on  the  great  miracle-play,  in 
the  magnificent  amphitheatre  of  the  moun- 
tains !  One  scarcely  dares  try  to  describe 
the  wonderful  effects  of  light  and  shade ; 
the  exquisite  contrasts ;  the  lovely  harmo- 
nies ;  the  soaring  of  snow-crowned,  forest- 


pass,  making  a  network  of  fairy  roads. 
So  there  are  little  pioneers  in  our  new 
world  !  The  rabbit  and  the  squirrel  are 
at  home  here.  The  gray  squirrel  has 
doubtless  been  making  forays  for  food, 
taking  up  with   pine    cones,   for   lack   of 


^^^^m 
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"  Close  in  front,  as  one  faces  the  west,  is  the  Moat  range,  white-clothed,  majestic." 


skirted  hills,  and  the  tender  curves  of  pale 
azure  against  which  their  whiteness  is  out- 
lined.    It  is  all  far  beyond  language. 

On  any  bright,  still  morning  go  with  me 
from  North  Conway  to  Intervale.  But  a 
step  from  the  village  street  and  we  are  in 
the  company  of  the  pine  trees  —  rank  upon 
rank  of  tall,  straight  columns.  How  mar- 
vellously tall  and  straight  they  are,  and 
what  fascinating  glimpses  they  afford  of 
lovely  white  solitudes  !  There  is  a  soft, 
light  breeze  that  plays  in  their  feathery 
tops,  evoking  a  delicate  music,  like  the  sea 
heard  from  afar ;  and,  through  openings  in 
the  black-green  foliage,  we  get  vistas  of 
blue,  pale,  sun-suffused  serene.  How  our 
hearts  swell  as  we  gaze  !  Did  not  the 
frost  prick  our  memories,  reminding  us 
that  it  is  too  cold  for  sky-gazing,  we 
should  stand  long,  in  a  trance  of  won- 
der  and  joy. 

We  take  a  few  hasty  steps,  to  quicken 
the  blood,  then  stop  again,  this  time  to 
examine  a  line  of  tiny  footprints,  —  nay, 
many  lines,  —  that  cross  and  pass  and  re- 


something  better  suited  to  his  taste  — 
improvident  Bohemian,  packing  up  and 
moving  in  the  depths  of  winter,  instead 
of  staying  at  home,  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
like  his  little  red  relative  ! 

And  now,  as  the  pines  grow  thinner,  we 
encounter  a  group  of  white  birches.  Look 
through  the  tangle  of  twigs,  at  the  white 
burnished  mountains,  at  the  sky's  tender 
blue ;  and  look  at  the  shadow-etching, 
every  thread-like  stem  distinctly  and  ex- 
quisitely marked  on  the  radiant  surface 
of  the  snow  ! 

Now  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  woods, 
and  face  to  face  with  the  great  northern 
group  of  mountains.  Carter  and  Wild  Cat 
seem  carved  from  sapphire  ;  Washington 
leans,  all  dazzling  white,  against  the  curv- 
ing azure,  the  too  intense  glory  of  his 
soaring  crest  touched  with  a  floating  pearl- 
hued  film.  The  glistening  reaches  of  the 
intervale  ;  the  clear,  brown  outlines  of  the 
lower  hills ;  the  scarred,  icy  fronts  of 
the  ledges ;  the  towering  grandeur  of  the 
great     peaks ;     the     startling    gamut     of 
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color ;  the  soft,  blue  depths 
of  sky,  —  one's  soul  must 
needs  expand  to  take  in  the 
picture. 

The  road  over  the  inter- 
vale, crossing  the  Saco,  wins 
one  often  to  its  shining  level. 
The  elms  keep  all  their  dig- 
nity, though  denuded  of  their 
lovely  fringes ;  the  straight 
young  maples  cluster  to- 
gether, as  if  for  mutual  pro- 
tection from  the  wild  winds 
that  sweep  along  the  narrow 
plain.  Here,  there,  every- 
where, are  empty  nests.  They 
must  have  been  well  made, 
to  stand  secure  against  so 
many  storms.  The  little  de- 
serted homes  are  full  of  snow, 
and  add  a  pathetic  feature  to 
the  landscape.  At  a  certain 
bridge  there  is  a  tall,  slender 
tree  with  a  bough  thrown  out 
directly  over  the  stream. 
There  swings  an  oriole's  nest. 
I  always  give  it  a  glance  in 
my  walks,  and  think  of  the 
little  family  brought  up  there 
between  sapphire  and  silver. 

The  river  is  a  glistening 
path  of  ice,  through  which  the 
current  breaks  and  plashes 
and  ripples  when  the  days 
are  mild.  Looking  up  stream, 
across  the  dark  green  belt  of 
pines,  you  may  see  the  Olym- 
pian group  descending  out 
of  heaven,  with  lesser  hills 
kneeling  about,  as  if  in  adora- 
tion. Close  in  front,  as  one 
faces  the  west,  is  the  Moat 
range,  white-clothed,  majes- 
tic,—  shadows  in  the  deep 
folds  of  its  skirts,  sunshine  on 
its  shining  peaks. 

The  little  village  of  North 
Conway  stretches  itself  doz- 
ing on  the  Saco's  jewelled 
plain.  The  great  hotels,  in 
fact,  are  sound  asleep,  except 
the  one  pleasant  hostelry 
whose  doors  stand  wide  open 
the  round  year.  Their  ve- 
randas are  banked  with  snow 
that  has  drifted  there  through 
many  a  wild  storm.     Down 


Every  thread-like  stem  distinctly  and  exquisitely  marked. 
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through  the  mountains  of  the  Notch  come 
the  fierce  winds  in  mad  attack.  Their  ut- 
most force,  however,  but  issues  in  more 
perfect  beauty.  When  their  fury  subsides 
there  gleam  the  frosty  ridges  of  unsullied 
snow,  breast  deep  to  the  tallest  man,  barri- 


are  the  questions  that  the  contractor  asks, 
as  the  portentous  clouds  go  drifting  off 
seaward,  and  a  soft  blue  enfolds  the  moun- 
tain-tops,—  when  the  eaves  drip  at  noon- 
tide, and  the  vast  mountain  walls  throw 
the  sun's  concentrated  rays  into  the  nar- 


m: 


Face  to  face  with  the  great  northern  group  of  mountains 


cading  the  house-doors,  piled  high  against 
the  dull  red  barns,  glistening  like  mimic 
hills  on  the  sidewalks,  and  barring  the 
streets  against  the  plunging  horses.  How 
the  snow-stars  fly  as  the  earliest  sleigh  goes 
reeling  through  the  dazzling  heaps  !  The 
still  heavenliness  of  a  winter  dawn  yet  fills 
the  shining  valley.  A  flush  of  rose  is  yet 
on  the  morning's  cheek.  Now  come  with 
creaking  sound  the  great  logging  sleds. 
The  sturdy  logger  has  eaten  his  hasty 
breakfast,  and  with  jingling  bells  that  time 
each  movement  of  the  horses  he  cuts  his 
bright  way  along  the  street,  across  the 
uneven  fields,  to  the  silent,  transfigured 
forest. 

Snow  is  the  beauteous  benefactor  of  the 
mountaineer.  When  the  skies  darken, 
and  the  air  is  sharp  with  ■  prickings  of 
frost,  his  hopes  brighten;  but  if  these 
signs  fail,  his  spirits  fall  with  the  rising 
mercury.  How  is  the  contract  he  has 
made  to  keep  roaring  next  summer's  fires 
in  the  great  hotel  kitchens  to  be  met? 
How  are  his  pockets  to  be  filled,  his 
horses  fed,  his  wood-cutters  paid?    These 


row  valley.  Throwing  off  his  heavy  winter 
gear,  our  logger  groans  in  spirit  as  he 
makes  up  his  mind  that  he  is  a  ruined 
man.  But  lo,  a  white  mystery  clothes  the 
world  !  The  winter  miracle  is  enacted. 
He  plucks  up  his  courage,  and  while  yet 
the  laughing  light  dallies  with  the  cold 
white  peaks,  men,  horses,  sleds,  are  out 
and  off,  a  picturesque  procession,  winding 
up  the  bristling,  precipitous  hills. 

If  you  like  a  novel  spectacle,  a  gay 
experience,  mount  one  of  the  rude  equi- 
pages, and,  holding  firmly  by  any  support 
at  hand,  go  bouncing,  bumping,  rolling, 
careering  over  the  logging  road.  Many 
thaws  and  freezes  have  lined  it  with  most 
exhilarating  humps  and  hillocks  ;  and  once 
you  give  yourself  up  heartily  to  this  kind 
of  excursion,  you  will  find  it  far  superior 
in  tonic  qualities  to  massage  or  Roman 
bath.  You  cannot,  however,  get  the  full 
benefit  open  to  you  unless  you  ride  home 
from  the  far  mountain-side,  sitting  on  top 
of  the  high,  compact  load  of  wood.  Then 
as  your  horses  plunge  down  icy  steeps, 
and  you  clutch  the  driver  with  a  nervous 
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grip,  he  will  laugh  and  say,  "  Oh,  it's 
nothin'  when  you  git  used  to  the  swing  o' 
the  sway  of  it." 

The  ice  industry  presents  also  most 
interesting  features,  and  is  full  of  winter 
pictures.  Patiently  is  the  pond  watched, 
anxiously  the  cold  weather  waited  for,  till 
the  still,  transparent  lake,  fed  by  many  a 
trickling  rill,  shall  turn  to  an  azure  solid 
fit  for  the  summer's  use.  Then  come  the 
men  with  "  horses  and  ice-saws,  ice-hooks 
and  cutters,  scrapers  and  planes,"  to 
gather  the  frost's  cold  harvest.  Mathe- 
matically perfect  are  the  delicate  lines 
drawn  across  the  smooth,  solid  sheet  to 
guide  the  cutters.  First,  the  hand-groove 
marks  out  great  sapphire-floored  squares ; 
then  the  "  guide-and-marker,"  drawn  by 
a  horse,  deepens  the  first  line,  while  at 
the  same  time  a  second  is  marked.  A 
man  at  the  horse's  head  and  another  at 
the  plough-like  machine  give  the  appear- 
ance of  a  strange  kind  of  iYrctic  agricul- 
ture. As  the  marker  strikes  its  teeth  into 
the  ice,  the  prettiest  possible  chips  are 
tossed  out  of  its  way  and  lie  in  bright 
little  heaps  along  the  track.  In  this  way 
the  ice-field  comes  in  due  time  to  look 
like  an  exquisite  checker-board  bordered 
by  the  solemn  pines  and  overhung  by 
breadths  of  mountain-sheen.  The  marker 
is  followed  by  a  cutter  with  teeth  that 
make  still  deeper  grooves ;  a  second  cut- 


Among  such  winter  scenes  one  realizes 
how  closely  related  are  these  rugged 
mountain  recesses  to  the  well-being  of 
the  fair  sea-bordered  plains.  In  outward 
seeming  there  is  little  affinity  between  the 
rough  wood-chopper  or  ice-cutter  and 
the  fastidious  citizen  or  the  cultivated 
lady.  Yet  from  the  mountain  sawmill, 
fed  by  the  logger's  toil,  comes  the  fine- 
grained ceiling  of  their  drawing-room ; 
thence  are  brought  panel  and  bracket  and 
scroll,  post  and  rail  for  their  grand  stair- 
cases, and  the  firm,  elastic  floors  of  their 
brilliant  assembly  rooms.  Before  the  soft 
fall  of  beauty's  foot  comes  the  heavy 
tread  of  the  logger. 

Less  than  an  hour  of  railroading  from 
North  Conway  takes  one  to  a  great  log- 
ging plant  set  down  in  the  midst  of  the 
mountains.  From  Upper  Bartlett  our 
engine,  by  courtesy  of  the  engineer, 
climbs  with  panting  breaths  the  wild 
ascent.  One  turn  of  the  track  from  the 
railroad  station,  and  civilization  is  out  of 
sight ;  we  find  ourselves  in  the  company 
of  a  vast  multitude  of  venerable  trees 
within  whose  hearts  lie  concentrated  the 


Powdering  the  little  hemlocks  and  pine  trees  till  they  bow  to  the  earth  under  the  brilliant  burden. 


xer  pierces  deeper  yet,  and  finally  the  saw 
frees  the  sky-tinted  cubes.  An  apprecia- 
tive eye  loves  to  follow  the  ice-drays 
along  the  white  highway  of  the  village. 
When  beauty  is  carted  off  in  blocks,  it  is 
a  pity  to  miss  the  sight. 


summers  of  many  centuries.  Above  their 
wide-extended  boughs  the  far  sky-arch  is 
so  vividly  blue  that  the  glance  shrinks, 
while  it  longs  to  rest  in  the  exultant  color. 
Like  children  all  in  white,  a  host  of  little 
evergreens     bend    meekly   beneath    their 
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snow-garments,  while  every  rough  old 
bowlder  is  rounded  to  white  loveliness  by 
the  perfect  law  of  beauty.  Onward  we 
go  through  the  crystal*  atmosphere,  re- 
joicing in  the  marvellous  stretches  of 
white  and  green  and  blue,  till  suddenly 
we  pull  up  with  a  shriek  of  the  whistle  at 
a  sawmill.  Once  our  feet  are  upon  the 
earth,  we  see  a  boarding-house,  a  store, 
offices,  and  a  row  of  little  dwellings 
bordering  a  steep  street.  Near  by  is  the 
schoolhouse,  where  small  French  Cana- 
dians, Englishmen,  and  so-called  Ameri- 
cans are  taking  their  first  toddling  steps 
towards  citizenship.  Some  starry  miles 
farther  on  and  up  are  the  camps  proper, 
where  near  four  hundred  men  carry  on 
their  winter  work. 

We  are  seated  on  a  sled  with  improvised 
seats,  as  we  hurry  away  on  our  fascinating 
quest,  and  our  four  horses  gallop  up  hill 
and  down  at  a  daring  rate  of  speed,  pro- 
nounced by  the  driver  to  be  the  easiest 
kind  of  equine  locomotion.  On  the  icy 
tracks  of  a  break-neck  descent  we  perceive 
that  hay  has  been  strewn.  "  This  is  to 
hold  back  the  heavily  loaded  sleds,"  some 
one  explains.  Whereupon  one  of  the 
party  tells  of  a  contractor  who,  visiting 
the   camp,  asked  what  that  hay  was  for. 


the  environing  sky.  This  is  Mt.  Carrigan, 
among  whose  glittering  garment-folds  the 
camps  are  nestled. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  first  of  the 
long,  low  log  erections  where  the  wood- 
cutters eat  and  sleep.  Evidently,  the  winter 
has  done  its  best  to  bury  the  great,  uncouth 
building,  and  failing  in  this,  he  has  wrapped 
it  about  in  such  sparkling  fleece,  and 
fringed  it  with  such  wealth  of  icicles,  that 
one  must  needs  cry  out  in  wonder  at  the 
sight. 

The  largest  of  the  camps  reached,  we 
make  a  demand  upon  its  hospitality.  The 
cook  is  the  only  man  at  home.  He,  white- 
aproned  and  smiling,  welcomes  us  to  his 
picturesque  interior.  Around  his  huge 
cook-stove  hang  various  relays  of  dish- 
towels  ;  and  as  we  stand  enjoying  the  wel- 
come warmth,  he  peeps  into  the  oven,  takes 
a  loaf  of  bread  therefrom,  "  tries  "  it  deftly, 
and  thrusts  it  back  to  get  itself  done.  He 
bustles  about,  no  whit  disturbed  by  our 
observation,  and,  finding  an  enormous  pot 
of  water  to  be  at  fit  heat,  empties  into  it 
a  half-bushel  of  potatoes.  Then  he  puts 
the  finishing  touches  to  his  dish-washing, 
rinsing  his  dish-cloth,  and  wringing  it  with 
true  feminine  skill. 

We  next  watch  the  mixing  and  cutting- 


Now  come  with  creaking  sound  the  great  logging  sleds.' 


"To  help  us  hold  back,"  answered  the 
driver.  "  I  didn't  bring  you  up  here  to 
hold  back,"  was  the  caustic  reply  of  the 
master. 

"Ah  !  Driver,  stop  at  the  next  turn." 
We  round  a  curve,  and  the  smoking 
horses  arc  suddenly  brought  to  a  stand- 
still. There,  as  wondrously  new  as  if  sud- 
denly created,  a  great  silvery  peak  blocks 
the  prospect,  its  shoulder  thrust  deep  into 


out  of  some  scores  of  fat  soda  biscuits; 
and  are  told  by  the  cheerful  cook  that  he 
provides  these  dainties  hot  every  morning 
for  the  five-o'clock  breakfast. 

"  And  what  time  do  you  get  up?"  we 
inquire. 

"  Oh,  about  three  o'clock." 

The  biscuits  safely  in  the  oven,  we  are 
led  to  the  bean-hole.  This  simple  and 
unworldly  method  of  baking  beans  is  not 


"In  the  company  of  the  pine  trees. 
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to  my  knowledge  practised  except  in  log- 
gers' camps.  The  hole  in  the  ground,  lined 
with  stones,  is  protected  by  a  roof,  and, 
when  heated  by  a  rousing  fire,  receives 
the  pot  of  pork  and  beans,  and  cooks  the 
contents  to  sweet  and  juicy  perfection. 
"  Nothing  keeps  the  logger  in  good  trim, 
in  his  exposed  situation,  like  pork  and 
beans,"  is  the  testimony  of  all  the  camps. 
"They  get  tired  of  fresh  meat,"  says  the 
cook,  "  though  we  have  all  the  beef  we 
want  in  this  camp."  It  is  possible  that 
the  preparation  of  the  "  fresh  meat"  is  not 
attended  with  the  success  that  a  more 
skilful  chef  might  bring  thereto. 

While  we  glance  at  the  sleeping-end  of 
the  building,  with  its  rough  bunks,  the 
cook  gives  one  of  the  long  tables  with 
which  the  main  room  is  furnished  a  com- 
prehensive wipe,  and  proceeds  to  set  out 
a  lunch  for  us.  No  words  can  do  justice 
to  the  strength  of  the 
bowls  of  .tea, 
which  we  a 
little  later 
sip  by 


A  merry  meal  we  have,  seasoned  with 
heart-felt  appreciation  of  the  genuine  kind- 
ness of  our  entertainer.  As  we  rise  from 
the  table,  several  loggers  appear,  precursors 
of  the  tribe  of  hungry  men  emerging  from 
the  woods.  They  are  thinly  clad,  heavy 
clothing  being  an  impediment  to  their 
work.  Contrary  to  one's  idea  of  woods- 
men, they  do  not  appear  robust ;  many  of 
them  are  pale,  hollow- cheeked,  and  with 
sunken  chests.  Cases  of  consumption,  we 
are  told,  often  develop  among  them.  The 
spicy  mountain  air  cannot  negative  hot 
soda  bread,  greasy  doughnuts,  and  the 
perennial  bean  thrust  hungrily  and  hur- 
riedly into  exhausted  stomachs.  Not 
seldom  a  poor  fellow  is  brought  in  from 
the  woods  with  a  gash  in  his  foot,  and  is 
condemned  .to  "set  round"  till  it  heals. 
No  sign  of  book  or  newspaper  is  seen,  by 
which  an  uneasy  wretch  in  such  plight 
might  be  amused  and  comforted. 

Back  again  a£  Upper  Bartlett,  where  we 
struck  into  the  woods,  we  find  ourselves 
in  sight  of  the  mountains  that  crowd  so 
close  together  at  Crawford  Notch.  We 
resolve  on  a  winter  ride  through  this  famous 
pass,  a  convenient  train  coming  up  at  the 
right  moment. 

The  majesty  of  Washington  and  his 
companion  peaks  is  never  so  overwrhelm- 


Clothed  in  the  fairy  feathers  of  the  snow." 


means  of  an  iron  spoon.  After  seven  or 
eight  dilutions  it  becomes  quite  palatable, 
however.  Doughnuts  piled  in  milk-pans 
flank  plates  of  pork  and  beans  and  biscuits 
left  from  the  morning's  baking. 


ing  as  when  the  vast  glittering  ice-piles 
flush  in  the  afterglow,  as  the  sun  sinks  be- 
hind Mt.  Pleasant  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  a  December  day.  On  our 
return  from  the  Fabian  point  of  view,  we 
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are   received   by  the  winter  sojourners  at 
the  Crawford  Cottage,  and  are  introduced 
to  a  magnificent   shepherd   dog   that  has 
for  several  winters  assisted  at  the  now  de- 
serted Signal  Station,  six  thousand  feet  in 
the  wintry  air,  on  the  top  of  Mt.  Washing- 
ton.     Here     we 
learn  that  we  can    iHiti 
easily    walk    back 
through  the  Notch 
by  the    old    stage 
road  to  the  Willey 
House,    and     see 
the  mountains  de- 
nuded    of     their 
green  floating  dra- 
pery,    and     their 
rosy    and     purple 
mist-veils.     On 
foot,    shut    in    by 
the  frowning  walls 
of    the    tremend- 
ous   cut,   we    feel 
for  the    first  time 
the  real   grandeur 
of  the  scene.     No 
cliff   or    shoulder, 
battlement     or 
ledge,  is  screened 
save  by  the  frost's 
shining    fretwork ; 
and  the  once  leap- 
ing,   laughing    Cascade    and    Flume    are 
changed  to  paths  of  gleaming  pearl. 

Last  autumn  after  the  snow  had  fallen 
I  visited  the  hearthstone  still  remaining  in 
the  ancient  kitchen  around  which  the  Wil- 
leys  were  siting  that  fatal  night  of  the  ter- 
rific mountain-slide  over  sixty  years  ago. 
In  Ripley's  Crawf or d'  s  History  of  the  White 
Mountains,  first  published  in  1845,  occurs 
this  passage,  showing  the  devastation  of  a 
rainstorm  in  the  mountains,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  man  in  the  established  order  of 
things  :  — 

"  In  June,  1826,"  writes  Ethan  Allen 
Crawford,  "  as  my  father  with  a  number  of 
men  was  at  work  repairing  the  turnpike 
road  through  the  Notch,  there  came  on  a 
heavy  rain,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to 
retire  to  the  house  occupied  by  the  worthy 
Willey  family.  While  there  they  saw  on 
the  west  side  of  the  road  a  movement 
of  rocks  and  earth  coining  down  the  hill ; 
and  it  took  all  before  it.  They  saw  like- 
wise whole  trees  coming  down,  standing 
upright  for  ten  rods  together  before  they 


would  tip  over  —  the  whole  still  moving 
slowly  on,  making  its  way  until  it  had 
crossed  the  road,  and  then  on  a  level  sur- 
face some  distance  before  it  stopped." 

The  Willeys   still   clung    to    their    little 
home  underneath  the   threatening   raoun- 


Barricading  the  house-doors,  piled  high  against  the   barns." 


tain.  In  the  following  August  the  overfull 
clouds  again  deluged  the  hills  and  valley. 
Again  the  floods  loosened  earth,  rocks, 
and  trees,  and  a  great  landslide  threatened 
to  annihilate  the  little  habitation.  The 
enormous  mass,  however,  was  divided  by 
a  bowlder  in  its  path  ;  it  left  the  house  in- 
tact, overtook  the  flying  inmates  and  de- 
stroyed them. 

A  scramble  up  the  mountain  from  the 
back  of  the  old  Willey  house,  with  its  large 
new  annex,  takes  one  to  Avalanche  Station, 
at  the  head  of  the  Notch. 

Sleigh-riding  over  the  intervales  through 
the  evergreen  woods  and  among  the  moun- 
tain-passes is  a  sort  of  celestial  business. 
So  often  fall  the  snow- showers  that  neither 
spot  nor  speck  mars  the  white  highway 
stretching  on  through  flashing  unfenced 
spaces,  the  storm  having  annihilated  bars 
and  bounds  and  given  the  world  over  to  the 
cold,  pure  winter  spirit.  However  winter 
may  domineer  the  realm,  the  control  of 
the  roads  is  not  yielded.  The  public  owes 
to  the  logger  the  opening  of  long  stretches 
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of  highway,  impassable  were  it  not  for 
his   heavily   loaded    sleds.      Thus    the 
Glen  is  accessible  from  North  Conway 
in  midwinter.      Supposing  the  party  to 
be  merry  and  the  horses  willing,   the 
twenty-two  miles  of  silvery  track  is  most 
seductive.    By  beautiful  Intervale,  with 
its  matchless  mountain  views,  across  ice- 
bound rivers,  skirting  frozen  waterfalls, 
in  and  out  of  the  vast  cup  that  holds 
little   Jackson,  and   so   to  the    forests   of 
Pinkham    Notch,   we   go,   every   moment 
gaining    in    exhilaration,    every    moment 
more  impressed  with  the   rare   doings  of 
winter  among  our   New  England    moun- 
tains.    As  we  climb  the  long,  steep  way  to 
the  "  height  o'  land,"  we  have  almost  unob- 
structed outlook  through  the  leafless  trees 
upon  glorious  prospects  entirely  shut  from 
this  road  in  summer. 

Within  three  miles  of  the  Glen  we  find 
a  sawmill,  with  its  boarding-house  and 
barns,  where  we  get  hot  coffee  for  our- 
selves and  oats  for  our  horses.  Here  we 
are  directly  under  a  shoulder  of  Mt.  Wash- 
ington, and  the  surroundings  are  striking 
in  the  extreme.  At  the  Glen  House  we 
find  the  usual  inhabited  "  cottage,"  and 
are  told  that  there  is  a  good  road  to  Gor- 
ham. 

In  the  early  winter  all  the  unique  show 
places  about  North  Conway  may  be  visited, 
to  the  delight  of  the  admirers  of  frost  and 
ice  effects.  Ice-caves,  fringed  and  studded 
and  starred  with  jewels,  snow  pillars  and 
arches,  and  fairy  frost-traceries  take  the 
place  of  running  waters,  green  screens  of 
foliage,  and  the  sweet  companies  of  wild- 
flowers,  mosses,  and  ferns. 

In  taking  his  winter  walk  about  the 
neighborhood  the  visitor  need  not  be  sur- 


By  beautiful  Intervale,  with  its  matchless  mountain  views. 

prised  if  he  come  upon  the  tracks  of  a 
bear  that  has  lately  crossed  the  highway. 
Such  furry  folk  not  infrequently  descend 
to  the  valley  on  business  of  their  own, 
which  they  strictly  mind,  —  quite  willing 
to  let  mankind  alone,  and  desiring  a  like 
favor  in  return.  The  old  men  of  the  vil- 
lage will  tell  bear  stories  by  the  hour  to  an 
interested  listener.  A  plucky  fellow  and 
worthy  of  sympathy,  Bruin  often  proves 
himself  to  be  suffering  all  things  for  liberty. 
Caught  in  a  trap  that  is  fastened  by  chain 
and  grapple,  he  will  sometimes  break  the 
chain  and  go  on  three  legs,  dragging  the 
trap  by  the  imprisoned  foot  over  logs, 
through  thickets,  and  across  streams.  Pa- 
thetic instances  have  happened  of  bears 
gnawing  off  the  caught  foot,  that  they 
might  make  their  escape. 

The  old  inhabitant  glories  also  in  tales 
of  the  early  times,  when  the  occasional 
boarder  paid  but  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
week,  and  raised  a  rumpus  when  two  dol- 
lars were  demanded  for  twenty-one  meals 
of  mountain  trout  and  the  good  things 
thereunto  belonging.  This  delightful  sim- 
plicity belonged  to  a  period  long  before 
it  was  so  much  as  dreamed  that  the  moun- 
tain-passes would  ever  be  penetrated  by  a 
steam-engine. 

To  those  early  days  Ethan  Allen  Craw- 
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ford  makes  interesting  references.  After 
describing  a  storm  that  had  flooded  the 
stream  and  carried  away  all  the  bridges, 
he  says  :  "  As  I  was  at  this  time  transport- 
ing the  U.  S.  Mail  from  Conway  to  Little- 
ton twice  in  each  week,  and  it  being 
impossible  to  go  with  a  horse,  we  carried 
it  regularly  on  our  backs,  without  losing 
more  than  one  trip,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
our  employers."      Referring  again  to  the 


"we  had  a  great  many  visitors  to  the  Notch 
House,  and  among  others  a  member  of 
Congress,  Daniel  Webster.  After  paying 
his  bill  he  made  me  a  handsome  present 
of  twenty  dollars." 

Fryeburg,  lying  just  across  the  Maine 
line,  some  ten  miles  from  North  Conway, 
points  with  pride  to  the  academy  where 
Daniel  Webster  played  the  pedagogue ; 
and  cynical  neighbors  say  that  there  is  no 


A  path  of  ice,  through  which  the  current  breaks  and  plashes. 


Ripley-Crawford  history,  we  learn  that  the 
five  pioneers  who  came  to  Bartlett,  Con- 
way's northern  boundary  town,  in  1783, 
drew  their  provisions  from  Dover,  seventy- 
five  miles  of  almost  unbroken  wilderness, 
on  hand-sleds.  Once  when  the  Conway 
pioneers  went  down  the  Saco  in  their  dug- 
outs, canoeing  and  carrying,  as  smooth 
water  or  fills  required,  a  heavy  rain  so 
swelled  the  river  that  their  return  was  a 
longtime  delayed.  Jn  the  meantime  their 
families,  with  cupboards  bare,  lived  on 
rations  of  seven  potatoes  a  day. 

"  This  summer"  ( 1833),  says  the  history, 


need  for  a  Fryeburger  to  make  efforts  on 
his  own  account,  the  fame  of  Webster 
being  considered  sufficient  for  the  whole 
town  to  the  end  of  time. 

On  Lovell's  pond  near  by,  Paugus,  the 
chief  of  the  Pequakets,  made  a  stand 
against  the  intrusion  of  the  white  man. 
A  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  the 
terrible  battle  was  fought,  in  which  red 
man  and  pale-face  fell  in  fearful  slaughter, 
chief  and  commander  dying  with  their 
men.  Despite  the  length  of  time,  the 
story  is  fresh,  and  every  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  visitors  to  the    mountains   hears 
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anew  the  tale  of  the  brave  Captain  Love- 
well  and  his  heroic  little  band.  The  name 
of  Paugus  is  often  on  the  lips  of  the  tour- 
ist, for  one  of  the  old  chief's  beloved 
mountains  is  so  called. 

The  business  that  sustained  the  little 
settlement  at  Conway  over  a  hundred  years 
ago,  that  of"  floating  logs  and  masts  down 
the  Saco,"  is  still  continued.  Every  spring, 
when  the  upper  snows  melt  and  fill  the 
lowland  streams,  down  from  the  mountain 
camp  comes  the  "  drive  "  of  logs,  with  all 
its  picturesque  accompaniments. 

The  sugar  industry,  which  also  had  its 
part  in  sustaining  the  early  settlers,  is  still 
carried  on  in  Conway  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  noble  maples  of  the  Intervale 
suffer  every  spring  the  indignity  of  tapping, 
—  and  boiling  down  and  sugaring  off  go 
on  in  the  beautiful  sweeping  meadows 
while  yet  no  sign  of  spring  appears  save 
the  flow  of  the  quickened  sap. 

After  a  highland  storm  the  clearing  up 
is  a  most  poetic  affair.  I  remember  once 
looking  out  upon  the  Moat  range  and  see- 
ing a  vast  wall  of  delicate  gray  vapor,  from 
which  ethereal  rags  were  constantly  being 
torn  to  go  floating  off  up  the  mountain 
side,  appearing  presently  as  bright  clouds 
upon  the  blue  ground  of  heaven.  In  a 
few  moments  the  wall  had  fallen  apart, 
dissolved,  disappeared, — only  here  and 
there  lay  a  gauzy  strip  across  the  shoulder 
of  a  cliff. 

I  shall  always  remember  one  mar- 
vellous   winter    sunrise.        It    was    a         / 
cold,  clear  December  morning  :  above        I 


western  range,  a  cold,  pure  white.  A 
moment  more,  and  the  snowy  western 
crests  are  suddenly  touched  with  an  un- 
rivalled color,  —  a  dye  dropped  out  of 
heaven  ;  for  only  in  a  celestial  laboratory 
can  such  tints  be  compounded.  Swiftly 
this  beautiful  light  runs  down  the  snowy 
mountain  sides,  flushing  the  whole,  except 
where  the  great  gorges  and  hollows  hold, 
still,  their  depth  of  shadow.  The  pink 
wave  has  reached  the  dense,  almost  black, 
border  of  forest  at  the  mountain's  base, 
but  not  yet  has  it  touched  the  skirts  of  the 
meadows,  that  still  wait  for  it,  as  the  shore 
waits  for  the  tide.  Against  the  sky  the 
elms  are  etched  in  black,  and  one  great 
oak  stands  out,  in  marvellous  distinctness, 
against  the  rosy  mountains.  But  the  sun 
is  hurrying  up  the  east ;  soon  the  whole 
valley  will  be  drenched  in  the  welcome 
flood. 

When  Starr  King  passed  from  earth, 
the  White  Mountains  lost  their  poet.  His 
book,  The  White  Hills,  is  running  over 
with  enthusiastic  descriptions,  loving  remi- 
niscences, and  interesting  facts,  all  bearing 
the  distinction  of  the  poet's  subtle  touch. 
He,  too,  gives  his  testimony  to  the  winter 
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The  little  village  of  North  Conway  stretches  itself  in  the  Saco's  jeweHed  plain. 


the  low  eastern  mountains  glowed  a  vivid 
sky ;  midway  to  the  zenith  great  flakes 
of  exquisite  rose ;  along  the  southern 
horizon,  tints  rapidly  deepening  to  saf- 
fron ;  down  the  western  sky-slope,  a  vast 
cloud,    all    soft    pink ;    and    the    gigantic 


splendor  of  his  beloved  hills.  Speaking 
of  the  mountains,  as  seen  from  Lancaster, 
he  says :  "  On  all  the  bald  ridges  and 
crests  the  silver  splendor  was  relieved 
against  the  blue.  This  makes  the  richest 
charm  of  the  Alps  ;  and  one  could,  then, 


"  Here  goes  on  the  great  miracle-play. 
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drive  among  the  White  Hills,  as  through  a 
mimic  Switzerland.  Yes,  and  the  colors 
must  have  been  essentially  the  same;  for 
the  artist  that  would  paint  the  magnificence 
he  saw  on  the  Pilot  Hills  and  the  White 
Mountain  range  at  sunset  and  sunrise  from 
Lancaster,  must  dip  his  brush  into  as  ex- 
quisite ambers,  plum  tints,  gold,  and  pur- 
ple, as  he  would  need  to  interpret  the 
baptism  of  the  evening  upon  Mont  Blanc 
or  the  morning  glow  upon  the  Jungfrau." 
How  can  I  more  fitly  close  this  sketch 
than  by  quoting  from  The  White  Hills 
yet  this  other  passage?  "  Swedenborg 
tells  us,  that,  in  the  verbal  Scriptures, 
mountains  correspond  to  truths  of  the 
highest  plane ;  certainly  in  the  physical 
economy,  they  are  the  eloquent  types  of 
charity.  Mt.  Washington  is  an  almoner 
of  divine  gifts  :    he   condenses  moisture, 


interfused  in  winds  that  blow  from  polar 
seas,  and  stores  it  up  for  fountains,  or 
pours  it  into  rills ;  he  invigorates  the 
breezes  that  sweep  pestilence  from  our 
cities;  he  breasts  the  winter  tempests, 
and  holds  the  snows,  with  which  they 
would  smother  him,  and  gives  them 
slowly  in  the  spring,  letting  the  torrents 
tear  his  own  substance  also,  to  enrich 
the  intervales  of  the  Saco  and  the  Con- 
necticut and  to  keep  the  mills  busy  that 
help  to  clothe  the  world.  In  respect  of 
the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  hills,  far 
more  than  in  relation  to  the  depths  they 
open  to  scientific  and  artistic  scrutiny, 
we  may  quote  the  weighty  words  :  '  The 
truth  of  Nature  is  a  part  of  the  truth  of 
God.  To  him  who  does  not  search  it 
out,  darkness ;  to  him  who  does,  in- 
finity.' " 
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By  E.  P.  Kim 


CLOSE  by  the  road  which  crept  be- 
tween the  hills,  side  by  side  with  the 
noisy  river  that  showed  the  way, 
there  stood  some  five  and  sixty  years  ago 
the  half  farmhouse,  half  tavern,  low  and 
unpainted,  among  the  trees.  In  front, 
across  the  narrow  valley,  brown  rock  and 
the  varying  green  of  hemlock,  birch,  and 
maple  rose  two  thousand  feet  above  it, 
giving  varied  lights  and  shadows  in  the 
afternoon  sun.  Behind,  sloping  and  forest- 
covered,  the  huge  mass  of  the  hill  at  whose 
foot  the  tavern  rested  reared  itself  still 
higher.  At  the  north  a  screen  of  sheer 
precipice,  purple,  brown,  and  red,  barred 
the  view.  Only  at  the  south  did  there 
seem  any  way  of  escape  ;  while  even  there 
the  mountains,  ranged  one  behind  the 
other  in  apparently  endless  phalanx,  threat- 
ened to  lose  the  traveller  in  the  maze. 
But  the  little  river  ran  confidently  on. 
Already  it  had  overcome  its  greatest  diffi- 
culty and,  but  a  hand-breadth  wide,  had 
stolen  into  the  valley  at  the  almost  rock- 
bound  north.  When  once  through  this 
Gate  of  the  Notch,  cascades  came  tum- 
bling down  the  mountain-sides  to  greet  it ; 


and  it  spattered  and  splashed  on,  deftly 
sidled  this  way  and  that,  in  the  long  laby- 
rinth of  hills ;  and,  at  last,  did  find  the 
sea  and,  a  calm  and  dignified  stream,  lov- 
ingly lost  itself  in  the  greatness  it  had 
sought  so  long.  And  the  road,  spying  the 
rivulet,  had  crept  beside,  crowding  its  way 
without  an  inch  to  spare  at  the  head  of 
the  valley.  Then  it  wandered  more  at 
will,  here  on  the  hillside,  and  there  in  the 
very  depth  of  the  cleft,  sometimes  rather 
arrogantly  fording  or  bridging  its  com- 
panion, which  bore  all  patiently,  and  cheer- 
ily led  the  way. 

There  was  a  city  down  by  the  sea.  Now 
and  then  the  birds  and  beasts  of  the  forest 
fled  into  the  deeper  woods,  startled  by 
the  approaching  voices,  the  creaking  and 
the  rumble  of  the  long  caravans  of  farmers 
that  came  down  through  the  Notch,  laden 
with  produce  and  making  the  long  journey 
to  the  city  together,  for  companionship's 
sake,  to  return  with  their  frugal  purchases. 
These  could  safely  camp  by  the  way ;  but 
a  welcome  tarrying-place  to  the  solitary 
traveller  was  the  weather-stained  inn,  and 
a  necessary  shelter  in  many  a  wild  night. 
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It  had  even  required  some  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  innkeeper's  family 
to  live  shut  in  this  narrow  defile.  True, 
when  they  came  to  their  new  home,  last 
autumn,  the  glories  of  the  burning  forests 
which  were  not  consumed  had  welcomed 
them  with  a  mass  of  gaudy  loveliness.  But 
before  the  snow  fell,  there  had  been 
grander  exhibitions  of  nature.  Through 
the  beating  rain  the  lightning  would  show, 
across  the  river,  the  torrents  leaping  from 
the  crags ;  and  in  the  darkness  loosened 
bowlders,  with  crashing  loud  as  thunder 
and  with  meteor-like  trains,  hurled  them- 
selves down  the  cliffs  into  the  valley. 

"  It  is  well  for  us  that  we  haven't  that 
hill  behind  us,"  said  the  innkeeper.  The 
sloping,  verdure-clad  mountain  at  whose 
base  they  were,  seemed  indeed  a  much 
safer  companion. 

If  any  family  could  endure  the  solitude 
of  the  winter  among  the  hills,  surely  it  was 
that  of  Samuel  Willey  and  Polly,  his  wife, 
who  had  made  this  their  home.  David, 
an  adopted  son,  had  just  attained  his  ma- 
jority and  was  quite  a  companion  for  the 
older  people.  Eliza,  of  thirteen  years, 
Jerry,  of  eleven,  and  Martha,  nine,  were 
old  enough  to  be  useful,  as  children  were 
trained  in  those  days.  Not  much  but  child- 
ish prattle  was  expected  from  Elbridge,  a 
timid  boy  of  seven  years,  and  Sally,  two 
years  younger  ;  yet  nothing  was  more  wel- 
come in  that  lonely  place,  where  the 
mother,  when  she  would  see  the  compan- 
ionable smoke  curling  from  a  chimney- 
top,  must  cross  the  narrow  road  and  watch 
that  from  her  own  hearthstone.  Last  of 
the  household  there  was  Allen,  the  hired 
man,  almost  like  another  father  in  his  care 
for  the  children  and  his  interest  in  all  the 
work  of  the  place.  Yet  it  was  a  lonely 
winter.  When  spring  came,  it  is  no  won- 
der there  was  talk  of  their  removing  to 
some  one  of  the  settlements. 

A  certain  discovery  helped  persuade 
them  to  stay.  It  may  be  that  dwellers 
among  the  hills  are  more  imaginative  than 
their  kin  that  live  on  the  monotonously 
level  plains.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  the 
innkeeper  came  of  a  race  that  claimed  the 
gift  of  second  sight,  some  of  whom,  even 
then,  doubtless  held  communication  with 
the  invisible  world.  Such  people  are  often 
affected  by  slight  incidents  that  might 
multiply  unnoticed  by  their  more  prosaic 
brethren.     Polly  was  no  believer  in  these 


supernatural  gifts,  and  the  eldest  daughter 
inherited  her  disposition;  but  Jerry  was 
like  his  father,  and  it  was  he  who  had 
filled  the  willing  ears  of  the  smaller  chil- 
dren with  the  few  fairy  tales  he  knew. 

One  bright  morning  in  the  spring,  Jerry 
was  at  work  in  front  of  the  house,  now  and 
then  gazing  wonderingly  over  the  hills 
which  had  come  to  seem  as  almost  living 
companions.  The  sun  had  melted  the 
snow  on  the  bare  mountain-tops.  Sud- 
denly he  called  his  mother  with  a  joyful 
cry. 

"  Mother,  mother,  come  and  see  the 
face  ! " 

Polly  left  her  work  and,  coming  to  the 
door,  followed  with  her  eyes  her  son's  ex- 
cited pointing. 

"  See  the  face,  mother,  in  the  rock  !  " 

And  even  Polly,  not  at  all  given  to  see- 
ing imaginary  figures  in  the  cliffs  and  trees, 
perceived  plainly  that  the  topmost  crag  of 
the  hill  that  seemed  to  dominate  the  valley 
at  the  southeast  shaped  an  upturned  human 
face,  calm  and  peaceful.  By  nightfall  it 
had  been  shown  to  all  the  members  of  the 
household. 

"  It's  a  good  sign,  wife,"  said  the  hus- 
band. 

"  Ah,  Samuel !  "  answered  she,  "  thy 
faith  in  signs  and  spirits  will  get  thee  more 
trouble  than  good,  I  fear." 

"  Can't  it  be  the  spirit  that  rules  this 
valley,"  said  Jerry,  "  as  they  say  other  stone 
faces  guard  the  other  roads  that  lead  from 
these  once  enchanted  hills?" 

"There's  a  young  magician  for  ye!" 
laughed  his  mother. 

"  Don't  make  fun  of  the  lad,"  said  the 
father.  "  Thee '11  take  all  belief  away  from 
him." 

"  I've  no  faith  in  thy  signs,  Samuel ;  but 
it's  a  comfort  to  feel  we've  a  human  face 
in  sight,  though  it  is  in  stone,"  said  Polly. 

Indeed,  this  discovery  made  them  all 
more  cheerful,  and  helped  their  decision 
to  stay  in  their  mountain  home.  All  felt 
that  they  had  gained  a  companion  in  the 
face  on  the  mountain-top.  Soon  the  inn- 
keeper had  repaired  the  house  and  put  all 
in  order  for  the  summer  travellers.  The 
face  was  especially  a  source  of  wonder  to 
the  children,  and  they  named  it,  from  a 
favorite  character  in  one  of  their  few  books, 
"  Faithful."  Often  Jerry  and  Martha  and 
Sally  sat  side  by  side  watching  it  and 
wondering  if  it  really  cared  for  them  ;  but 
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timid  little  Elbridge  feared  more  than 
loved  it,  and  after  sitting  with  the  others 
awhile,  would  run  to  his  mother,  nervously 
crying,  and  bury  his  face  in  the  folds  of 
her  dress. 

"The  ghosts  shall  not  harm  thee  ! "  she 
would  say ;  and  the  other  children  would 
try  to  reassure  him. 

And  now  it  was  the  early  part  of  June. 
The  white  patches  of  snow  had  disap- 
peared from  the  mountains.  The  leaves 
at  last,  almost  in  one  warm  day,  had  burst 
from  their  enwrapping  bud-scales,  where 
they  had  lain  all  curled  together,  as  for 
warmth,  waiting  for  the  soft  touch  of  sum- 
mer to  call  them.  Summer  was  come. 
The  road  through  the  valley  must  be  re- 
paired ;  and  the  inn  was  the  nightly  shelter 
of  the  band  of  woodmen  who  day  by  day 
cleared  away  fallen  trees,  dragged  off  the 
bowlders  that  had  rolled  down  the  moun- 
tain-side, and  put  all  in  order  for  the 
summer  travel,  which  would  soon  begin. 
Wonderful  nights  these  were  for  the  chil- 
dren. How  their  eyes  opened,  as  some 
rough-bearded  man  told  his  story  of  ad- 
venture in  the  woods  !  Or  they  heard 
again  the  tale  of  the  Indian  sachem  taken 
to  the  clouds  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  and  from 
the  top  of  one  of  their  own  mountains,  too. 
They  had  seen  that  very  peak  when  they 
had  been  beyond  the  cascades  and  through 
the  Gate  of  the  Notch,  with  their  father; 
and  again  when  they  had  wandered  off 
with  "  Bruin,"  their  dog  companion,  and 
were  nearly  lost,  when  Allen  found  them. 
Yes,  that  was  the  very  mountain.  Then 
there  were  the  logging  songs  that  the  men 
sang.  Not  so  soft  and  sweet,  to  be  sure, 
as  their  mother's  songs ;  but  such  grand, 
rich  music  the  rude  harmony  seemed. 
Oh  !  these  were  glorious  times,  and  the 
children  heard  with  little  satisfaction  that 
they  were  soon  to  end ;  that  to-morrow 
Nicholas,  the  cobbler,  was  coming ;  for 
the  road- men  must  be  going  farther  on, 
and  their  boots,  well  worn  by  this,  the 
hardest  section  of  their  work,  must  be 
mended  before  they  went. 

With  the  morrow  young  Nicholas  came. 
He  had  the  latest  news  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, which  was  far  too  wide  to  be  neigh- 
borly ;  and  no  pearls  from  the  lips  of  the 
enchanted  maid  of  old  were  more  welcome 
than  the  bits  of  gossip  he  would  tell  now 
and  then  as  he  patched,  or  when  his  mouth 
was  not  full  of  his  own  hand-made  pegs. 


To-day  his  news  was  especially  welcome ; 
for  hour  after  hour  the  rain  fell,  and  no 
out-of-door  work  could  be  done.  The  dull 
thumping  on  the  lapstone  became  a  cheery 
sound,  and  all  were  about  the  young  cob- 
bler, watching  his  work  and  listening  to 
his  tales. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon 
that  Sally,  who  had  been  sitting  in  her 
father's  lap,  pressing  her  face  against  the 
window-pane  and  looking  out  into  the 
storm,  exclaimed  delightedly,  • — 

"  O  papa  !  The  trees  are  walking,  the 
trees  are  walking  down  the  hill  !  " 

At  the  same  instant,  there  was  a  roar 
outside. 

"A  slide  !     A  slide  !  "  cried  the  father. 

All  leaped  to  the  windows  and  doors. 
Indeed,  but  a  short  distance  north  of  the 
house,  the  trees  did  move  ;  some  standing 
upright  for  six  or  seven  rods,  then  slowly 
toppling  over,  and,  prostrate,  writhing  along. 
The  mountain-side  had  given  way ;  and  a 
mass  of  mingled  timber,  earth,  and  bowl- 
ders, shaking  the  very  house  with  its  mo- 
tion, swept  down  the  hill,  and  spread  over 
the  road,  and  along  the  river-bank.  The 
poor  people,  helplessly  imprisoned  in  the 
valley,  saw  the  frightful  destruction  only  a 
few  yards  from  them,  and  stood  silent  in 
their  terror.  Then  the  little  children,  too 
young  to  appreciate  the  danger  at  first, 
from  sheer  sympathy  began  a  wailing  cry, 
the  first  sound  that  came  from  the  group. 

"  There's  fifty  rod  of  road  for  us  to 
clear,"  said  one  of  the  men. 

"  And  it's  well  we're  here  to  clear  it," 
said  another.  "  It  would  have  taken 
house  and  all  away,  if  it  had  been  aimed 
at  us." 

Until  the  storm  abated,  the  group, 
utterly  powerless  against  such  an  avalanche, 
would  turn  pale  at  each  roar  of  the  wind 
without.  At  last  the  rain  ceased  and  the 
clouds  began  to  break  away.  By  sunset 
the  inmates  of  the  tavern  had  somewhat 
regained  their  composure.  The  slide  had 
been  visited  and  plans  laid  for  the  attack 
upon  it  the  next  day. 

"Thee  can  rest  easy,  Samuel,"  said 
Nicholas  cheerfully,  "  for  the  lightning 
never  strikes  twice,  thee  knows." 

"  Mamma,"  whispered  Sally,  "  don't  you 
think  our  Faithful  kept  us?  " 

"  Hush,  child  ! "  was  the  only  answer. 
And  again  the  songs  were  sung,  and  the 
stories  passed   from  one  to  another.     At 
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last  the  house  was  quiet,  though  later  than 
usual ;  for  the  cobbler  sat  up  to  finish  his 
work,  so  as  to  be  gone  on  the  morrow. 
It  was  towards  twelve  o'clock  when  tired 
Polly  went  to  close  the  door  for  the  night. 
The  swollen  river  was  yet  roaring  below, 
but  the  sky  was  clear.  Off  in  the  east,  the 
bright  glow  showed  that  the  waning  moon 
was  just  rising.  Turning  her  eyes  to  the 
crag,  she  was  half  startled,  so  calm  against 
the  golden  background  stood  the  upturned 
face,  as  if  it  said,  "  I  am  Faithful."  Steal- 
ing to  Sally's  bedside,  she  kissed  the  little 
trusting  one,  and  then  lay  down  to  a  calm 
night's  rest. 

With  the  morning,  all  was  activity. 
Nicholas  went  on  his  way,  with  a  new  tale 
to  tell.  The  road  was  partly  cleared  and 
partly  remade  atop  the  slide;  and  in  a 
few  days  the  road-menders  departed.  And 
the  summer  slipped  away :  a  hot,  dry 
summer ;  for  it  seemed  that  the  cool  wind 
would  never  blow  from  the  sea,  up  the 
valley.  So  many  visitors  from  the  towns 
"  down  below "  came  through  the  pass 
that  the  days  passed  cheerfully ;  for,  cov- 
ered with  the  powdery  dust  of  the  road, 
each  traveller  was  glad  to  rest  awhile,  be- 
fore going  farther.  The  story  of  the  land- 
slide was  to  these  ever  an  interesting  topic 
of  conversation ;  and  many  a  look  was 
cast  at  the  dark  mountain,  whose  top 
seemed  to  the  excited  listener  almost  to 
overhang  and  start  downward  at  the  in- 
stant. At  last,  the  innkeeper  determined 
to  build  a  kind  of  cave  or  "  camp,"  as  he 
called  it,  down  nearer  the  river.  If  another 
slide  should  come,  it  would  at  most,  he 
reasoned,  spread  over  the  little  meadow 
between  the  house  and  the  stream.  If  the 
family  started  at  the  first  warning  of  the 
avalanche,  the  camp  could  be  reached ; 
and,  though  the  house  might  be  destroyed, 
their  lives  at  least  would  be  saved. 

It  was  late  one  afternoon  that  David 
and  Jerry,  returning  from  work,  found  the 
younger  brother  and  sisters  a  few  feet  back 
of  the  house,  gathered  about  a  rock  that 
Sally  had  taken  as  her  especial  dominion. 
Eliza,  seated  in  the  doorway,  was  reading 
aloud.  Her  audience  was  feasting  on  the 
red  raspberries  from  out  a  child-made  set 
of  birch -bark  cups  and  plates  ;  and  Sally, 
nestling  in  a  cleft  that  opened  back  toward 
the  hillside,  was  very  red  fingered  and  rosy 
lipped,  as  she  listened  wondering,  and 
1  with  critical  satisfaction.     Her  place, 


besides  being  that  of  her  choice,  was  a  mat- 
ter of  convenience ;  for  when  the  story 
became  unintelligible  to  her  five  years,  she 
could  safely  yield  to  the  soothing  quality 
in  Eliza's  voice,  and  as  she  nodded  and 
fell  asleep  the  sides  of  the  cleft  would  hold 
her  like  an  arm-chair.  More  than  once 
the  mother  had  laughingly  said  that  Sally 
had  two  friends  in  stone,  —  the  face  on  the 
mountain  and  this  half-buried  bowlder  that 
held  her  so  easily  in  its  arms. 

There  came  a  pause  in  the  story. 

"The  camp  is  finished,"  said  Jerry; 
"  and  father  thinks  that  we  are  safe  now, 
even  if  there  come  another  slide." 

"  O  Jerry,"  cried  Martha,  "  don't  let  us 
go  into  that  cold,  dark  place  !  Didn't  our 
Faithful  keep  us  safe  before?  " 

"Papa  and  mamma  may  go,  and  we'll 
stay  behind,"  said  Sally. 

"Wicked  Sally  ! "  cried  Eliza.  "Thee'd 
soon  get  frightened,  and  try  to  follow  us. 
Then  thee'd  sure  get  lost." 

"Then  I'd  go  straight  on  till  I  got  to 
our  Faithful,"  answered  she. 

"  I'm  afraid  even  a  face  as  faithful  as 
ours  couldn't  feed  us,"  said  David.  "There 
may  never  be  another  slide ;  but  if  there 
ever  is  one,  or  if  father  ever  calls  us  to 
go  with  him,  we  must  all  go  together." 

"  We  won't,"  whispered  Sally  to  Martha. 

Their  mother's  voice  just  then  called 
them  to  supper,  and  more  words  were  pre- 
vented. That  night  the  completed  camp 
was  the  subject  of  the  family  talk. 

"And  if  the  time  ever  does  come,"  said 
the  father,  "Allen,  thee  must  look  after 
my  wife.  —  Thee  can  help  Eliza,  David; 
and  Jerry  and  I  will  take  care  of  the 
smaller  children." 

"  I'll  go  with  thee,  mamma,"  cried  El- 
bridge,  clinging  to  his  mother's  dress. 

Little  Sally,  away  from  the  candle-light, 
shook  her  head  decidedly. 

"  May  the  time  never  come  !  "  said  the 
mother. 

"If  it  does  come,  Sally  wants  to  stay 
here.  She  says  Faithful  will  keep  us," 
said  Martha. 

"  Poor  little  trusting  ones  ! "  said  their 
father,  kissing  them  both.  "The  goblin 
stories  have  turned  your  heads,  I  fear." 

He  stepped  to  the  door.  The  moon, 
near  its  full,  was  just  rising  over  the  crag 
that  made  the  face.  He  saw  the  profile, 
dark  against  the  brilliant  nimbus,  and  al- 
most believed ;    but  reason  came  to  his 
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rescue.  Yet  the  sight  was  beautiful;  and 
he  called  the  household,  who  watched 
while  the  golden  disc  rolled  by  and  above 
till  it  threw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  upturned 
features.  Then  all  retired  for  the  night ; 
and  Martha  and  Sally  climbed  to  the  loft, 
and  into  their  bed  by  a  window,  and 
watched  the  face  in  the  moonlight  until 
they  fell  into  quiet  slumber. 

Not  many  days  after,  the  wind  blew 
from  the  south,  and  there  were  the  first 
signs  of  rain  after  the  drouth.  On  a  Sun- 
day, the  last  in  August,  the  clouds  began 
to  gather,  and  the  welcome  rain  pattered 
on  the  leaves  as  it  advanced  up  the  valley. 
The  next  day  it  was  still  raining ;  and  all 
day  long  the  clouds  followed  each  other 
like  the  ranks  of  an  army,  crowding  as 
they  came  to  the  narrow  pass,  and  getting 
denser  and  blacker.  The  rairi  continually 
increased.  When  night  shut  in,  such  a 
tempest  burst  over  that  doomed  intervale 
that  the  river,  swollen  to  a  mighty  torrent, 
swept  resistless,  high  above  its  usual  banks  ; 
while  the  avalanches  tore  down  the  moun- 
tain-sides, and  left  what  were  before  green- 
crowned  summits  only  bare,  ragged  rock. 
Then,  as  if  beckoned  by  some  unseen 
hand,  the  clouds  rose  and  dissipated,  and 
the  moonless,  starlit  night  looked  down  on 
the  desolate  valley. 

The  events  at  the  Willey  House  no  one 
knows.  The  next  night  an  urgent  travel- 
ler, who  had  toiled  over  the  road  from 
the  north,  and  through  the  narrow  Gate  of 
the  Notch,  came  to  the  house  at  dusk  ex- 
pecting to  find  the  usual  hospitality.  The 
house,  indeed,  was  standing,  but  what  de- 
struction around  !  Great  trees  were  strewn 
about  like  straws.  Huge  bowlders  were 
scattered  in  endless  and  appalling  confu- 
sion. The  house  was  open,  but  deserted, 
and  evidently  had  been  left  in  haste. 
"They  are  safe  at  the  next  neighbor's," 
thought  he,  and  lay  down  to  troubled  sleep 
on  one  of  the  tumbled  beds.  At  daybreak 
he  rose  and  looked  more  about  him.  A 
groaning  coming  from  the  barn  proved  to 
be  from  animals  crushed  under  the  partial 
ruin,  and  he  released  them ;  but  there 
were  no  signs  of  human  inhabitants.  He 
looked  around  to  see  by  what  wonder  the 
house  had  been  preserved  in  the  midst  of 
so  much  ruin.  The  chaos  was  terrifying, 
though  it  was  at  rest.  It  was  easy  to  see 
what  had  saved  the  building.  A  slide  had 
come  tearing  directly  toward  it,  a  confused 


mass  of  earth  and  water,  trees  and  rocks, 
until  a  huge  spruce,  that  must  have  been 
upright  in  the  van,  wedged  itself  in  the 
cleft  of  the  rock  where  Sally  used  to  sit. 
Held  there  like  the  wand  of  command  in 
the  hand  of  a  giant,  trees  and  earth  had 
piled  against  it,  until  a  barrier  was  made 
that  turned  the  mass  of  the  slide  right  and 
left,  to  unite  below  the  house  and  continue 
its  work  of  destruction.  Like  a  huge  sea- 
wave,  the  avalanche  reared  itself  until  its 
crest  almost  overhung  the  little  dwelling, 
and  but  a  narrow  passage-way  intervened 
between  its  foot  and  the  walls ;  but  the 
wave  had  not  broken,  —  not  a  timber  of 
the  house  was  marred. 

Continuing  his  journey  down  the  notch, 
all  along  he  saw  the  devastation  that  told 
of  the  violence  of  the  storm.  But  at  the 
next  neighbor's  there  was  no  news  of  the 
innkeeper's  family ;  nor  at  the  nearest 
village  when  he  reached  it,  five  and  twenty 
miles  away.  There  the  dog  "  Bruin  "  had 
been  seen,  running  from  house  to  house 
and  barking  excitedly.  Then  he  had  gone 
off  again  towards  the  mountains  ;  that  was 
all  they  knew.  A  search  was  immediately 
begun  ;  and,  sure  that  they  must  have  been 
overtaken  by  the  slide  in  their  attempt  to! 
escape,  a  troop  of  neighbors  was  soon  dig- 
ging about  the  house  and  the  overwhelmed 
camp. 

And  they  found,  first,  the  body  of  Allen, 
the  hired  man,  and  next,  with  her  hand 
almost  clasped  in  his,  the  mother,  and  little 
Elbridge  close  behind  her.  Then  they  dis- 
covered the  bodies  of  David  and  Eliza  and 
the  father,  separated  from  one  another, 
the  two  latter  under  the  water  of  the 
swollen  river.  Close  by  the  side  of  their 
old  home  they  buried  them.  Then  the 
neighbors  departed  ;  the  road  was  rebuilt ; 
the  tavern  was  spon  reoccupied,  the  sun 
shone  bright  as  ever ;  the  shrunken  rivulet 
caught  the  cascades  in  its  bosom  and  bab- 
bled on  as  innocently  as  before  ;  and  little 
trace  of  the  tragedy  was  left  in  the  valley. 

The  little  unpainted  inn  still  stands 
brown  among  the  green  of  the  trees  which 
have  grown  around  it,  but  one  may  yet  see 
where  the  encircling  slide  parted,  and  may 
walk  among  the  bowlders  brought  down 
from  the  mountain-top  that  dreadful  night. 
The  bodies  of  Jerry  and  Martha  and  Sally 
were  never  found.  "  Bruin  "  was  seen  for 
awhile,  darting  back  and  forth  over  the 
road,  and  then  he  too  disappeared.    Some 
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people  thought  the  children  might  have 
escaped  and  lost  themselves  in  the  woods  ; 
but  search  failed  to  reveal  a  trace  of  them, 
—  unless  one  may  believe  the  tales  of  im- 
aginative travellers  that  stay  a  night  in  the 
forests  toward  the  southeast,  that  they  hear 
voices,  as  of  children  climbing  the  slopes 


of  the  hill.  Of  course  it  is  only  the  creak- 
ing of  the  trees  that  they  hear.  But  the 
face  may  yet  be  seen  from  the  door  of 
the  tavern,  still  calmly  and  peacefully  up- 
turned ;  and,  by  those  that  know  the  tale, 
it  is  still  called  as  the  children  named  it, 
"  Faithful." 
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By  Charles  Howard  Shinn. 


THE  American  historian,  in  tracing 
the  settlement  and  growth  of  states, 
comes  at  last  to  regions  where  op- 
posing currents  have  met  and  blent,  or 
still  are  blending.  It  would  take  a  volume 
to  describe  with  fulness  and  fidelity  the 
elements  of  New  England  character  which 
have  been  transplanted  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  especially  to  California,  and  have 
wrought  strongly  and  bravely  at  the  foun- 
dations of  social  and  political  organization. 
In  every  field  of  human  activity,  —  in 
business,  finance,  mining,  agriculture,  in 
education,  religion,  literature,  —  the  New 
Englander  helped  to  shape  the  growth  of 
the  young  commonwealth. 

If  we  look  for  the  beginning  of  this 
influence,  it  was  in  the  days  of  the 
hide-droghers,  of  Dana's  picturesque  Two 
Years  before  the  Mast,  and  of  the  New 
Pmgland  vessels,  such  as  the  Pi/grim,  cruis- 
ing up  and  down  the  Spanish  coast  from 
San  Diego  to  Yerba  Buena.  Little  enough 
these  New  Englanders  found  in  the  coun- 
try, after  all,  but  they  traded,  and  made 
money,  and  introduced  a  good  many  no- 
tions of  their  own.  It  was  not  alone  on 
the  Columbia  that  the  natives  called  all 
the  Americans  "Bostons";  the  term  was 
widely  scattered  along  the  coast,  during 
the  days  of  the  herdsmen  and  the  padres. 
Before  the  American  conquest  of  Califor- 
nia, there  were  numbers  of  runaway  sailors 
settled  down  in  the  small  Spanish  towns. 
English.  French,  and  Portuguese  names 
<)(■.(  ur  in  the  annals,  but  now  and  then  one 
finds  a  good  New  England  name  —  a  Ward 
or  a  Macy.  The  trappers  began  to  drift 
across  the  desert  from  Taos  and  the  Santa 
Fe  trail,  but  they  were  mostly  Kentuckians 


and  Missourians,  the  Younts  and  Cabells 
—  men  who  had  ridden  with  Kit  Carson 
and  fought  beside  St.  Vrain.  But  among 
the  trappers  who  explored  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento,  were  Yankees  enough 
who  had  somehow  managed  to  cross  the 
continent.  One  of  them  came  down  to 
the  old  Mission  San  Jose,  in  1840,  and 
lived  awhile  in  a  tent  by  the  Creek,  within 
sight  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

When  the  world  heard  the'  news  of  the 
discovery  of  gold  at  Sutter's  Mill,  not  the 
first  nor  the  second  gold  discovery  in  Cal- 
ifornia, but  the  first  that  made  any  noise, 
the  "  men  from  New  England "  were  on 
hand.  They  came  by  thousands,  singly 
and  in  famous  associations.  I  lately  came 
across  Samuel  C.  Damon's  Diary  of  the 
Voyage  of  the  "Massachusetts ,"  published 
in  Hawaii  in  1849.  The  Massachusetts 
left  Honolulu  April  17th,  of  that  year, 
bound  first  for  the  Columbia,  thence  for 
San  Francisco.  Capt.  Wood,  her  com- 
mander, was  a  Harvard  graduate,  a  class- 
mate and  friend  of  Prescott,  the  historian. 
By  the  time  the  Massachusetts  had  reached 
San  Francisco,  "  half  of  the  New  England 
colony  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands"  had  taken 
more  direct  passage  and  were  found  by 
Mr.  Damon  in  the  new  city,  or  at  the 
mines.  He  took  an  especial  interest  in 
studying  the  "  Eastern  Associations "  of 
plain,  middle-class  people  who  had  come 
to  the  new  country.  Chief  among  them, 
at  that  time,  was  a  party  of  one  hundred 
from  Boston,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Cali- 
fornia Trading  and  Mining  Association," 
who  had  arrived  on  the  ship  Leonore. 
The  capital  stock  was  $30,000.  divided 
into  100  shares,  and  the  articles  of  a^ree- 
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ment  are  dated  December  28th,  1848. 
When  the  company  disbanded  by  mutual 
consent,  the  members  scattered  over  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  many  of  them  afterwards 
became  prominent  citizens. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  another  famous 
association  of  the  time  by  a  manuscript  in 
my  possession,  the  Personal  Recollections 
of  Captain.  Timothy  Rix,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association.  The  captain,  who 
died  sixteen  years  ago  on  his  farm  near 
San  Francisco  Bay,  was  born  at  Landaff, 
New  Hampshire,  in  1796,  and  fought  in 
the  war  of  181 2.  He  was  prosperous  in 
business,  and  by  1820  owned  "about  20 
Mackerel  Ketchers  of  60  to  70  tons, 
pink  stems."  In  1823  he  began  trading 
with  the  West  Indies,  in  schooners  of 
about  200  tons.  "In  1834,"  he  writes, 
"  I  travelled  from  Chagres  to  Panama  with 
200  natives,  each  carrying  a  bale  of  Eng- 
lish cottons,  weighing  212  pounds."  At 
this  time  he  determined  some  day  to  visit 
California,  and  when,  in  September,  1848, 
some  of  his  ventures  failed,  he  began  to 
organize  a  company  in  Boston  and  the 
vicinity.  To  this  aim  he  devoted  three 
months. 

This  was  the  noted  "  Edward  Everett 
Company,"  which  sailed  December  12th, 

1848,  on  the  ship  of  the  same  name, 
and  numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty 
associates,  besides  a  crew  of  twenty- 
eight  and  the  necessary  officers.  Edward 
Everett  gave  the  company  a  library  of 
considerable  value.  The  capital  stock 
was  placed  at  $45,000,  all  paid  up.  On 
their  arrival  off  the  Golden  Gate,  July  4th, 

1849,  tnev  "held  off"  and  "celebrated, 
like  good  Whigs,  as  most  of  us  were,"  and 
then  sailed  into  harbor  with  all  their  flags 
flying.  I  have  in  the  handwriting  of  Rev. 
John  A.  Benton,  one  of  the  members,  a 
list  of  the  Everett  associates.  Sixty- one 
came  from  Boston,  one  from  New  York,  the 
rest,  one  or  two  from  a  place,  from  more 
than  sixty  New  England  towns.  Maine 
sends  from  Portland ;  New  Hampshire 
from  Manchester,  Haverhill,  and  Con- 
cord ;  Rhode  Island  from  Pawtucket  and 
Little  Compton ;  Connecticut  from  New 
Haven  and  Lyme ;  Massachusetts,  out- 
side of  Boston,  from  Chicopee,  Brighton, 
Amesbury,  Salem,  Middleboro,  Springfield, 
Worcester,  Charlestown,  Lowell,  Chelsea, 
Framingham,  Duxbury,  Quincy,  Wey- 
mouth, Sharon,   Roxbury,   Westfield,   and 


a  score  of  other  towns.  Among  the  promi- 
nent names  are  Appleton,  Bradbury,  Bryant, 
Carter,  Eggleston,  Freeman,  Griswold,  Has- 
kill,  Holbrook,  Knox,  Lord,  Morrill,  Noyes, 
Towle,  Upham,  Washburn,  and  Whipple. 

The  records  of  the  California  pioneers  are 
full  of  instances  of  close  association  among 
the  early  miners,  and  one  often  comes 
across  evidence  that  men  of  New  England 
were  controlling  spirits  in  such  organiza- 
tion. I  find,  for  instance,  the  written 
agreement  made  in  1848  by  a  few  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  men,  in  Monte- 
rey, on  going  to  the  mines,  "  that  we  shall 
bear  an  equal  share  in  all  expenses  ;  that 
we  will  work  together  in  the  mines  and 
use  our  tools  in  common ;  that  we  will 
stand  by  each  other ;  that  no  sick  com- 
rade be  abandoned."  Of  these  early 
companies  some  ordered  an  equal  divis- 
ion of  all  the  gold  found ;  others  said, 
"  gold  belongs  to  the  finder,  but  there 
shall  be  equal  assessments  for  expenses." 
Some  forbade  the  use  of  ardent  spirits 
except  as  medicine.  Some  arranged  for 
a  trust  fund,  of  ten  per  cent  of  all  the  earn- 
ings of  the  camp,  to  be  kept  in  case  of 
sickness  or  accident.  The  sober-eyed, 
shrewd,  earnest  New  England  business 
men  formed  the  nucleus  of  social  order 
in  hundreds  of  small  camps  scattered 
along  the  axis  of  the  Sierra.  In  searching 
many  sources  for  glimpses  of  the  formative 
life  of  the  time,  the  names  one  finds  are 
often  very  distinctly  New  England  names. 
The  old  grave-boards  of  pine  and  cedar 
that  still  stand,  worn  and  weather-beaten, 
on  the  hillsides,  among  the  rocks,  by  for- 
gotten towns,  in  Butte,  Shasta,  Trinity,  and 
El  Dorado,  tell  the  same  story.  "John 
Morey,  a  native  of  Maine,  died  Decem- 
ber 11,  1849";  "Eli  Stiles,  of  Connec- 
ticut, died  of  fever,  Nov.,  1850,  at  Rough 
and  Ready  Camp." 

J.  D.  Borthwick,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  early  writers  about  California, 
speaks  in  his  book,  now  very  rare,  of  the 
"ubiquitous  Yankee,"  whom  he  met  every- 
where in  the  mines  of  1850-1853.  He 
made  many  admirable  sketches  of  life  in 
the  camps,  of  miners  at  monte,  miners 
dancing,  miners  at  work  on  their  claim;. 
He  tells  with  much  delight  of  the  striking 
capacity  of  the  American  miner  to  work 
by  himself,  going  off  for  miles,  prospecting 
or  gold-digging,  and  as  lonely  and  dan- 
gerous as  a  grizzly  bear.     Men   of  other 
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nationalities  were  far  more  gregarious.  But, 
as  he  also  noticed,  when  Americans  associ- 
ated themselves  it  meant  business,  —  they 
could  pull  together.  In  the  Life  and  Letters 
of  that  bright,  generous  poet  and  novelist, 
Theodore  Winthrop,  I  find  the .  same  sort 
of  testimony  to  the  "  rough  sincerity  "  of 
the  pioneers  of  California.  Mr.  C.  T. 
Blake,  a  Yale  graduate,  tells  me  that  he 
began  to  work  in  the  mines  when  there 
was  hardly  a  custom  or  a  law,  and  that  by 
dint  of  talks  among  the  best  men  and  pub- 
lic meetings  a  gradual  organization  spread 
from  camp  to  camp,  claims  were  registered, 
and  written  records  kept.  Everywhere, 
the  men  who  came  from  New  England 
were  apt  to  hold  together. 

The  late  Senator  A.  A.  Sargent,  himself 
a  miner,  used  to  tell  a  story  which  illus- 
trates the  sort  of  government  some  of  the 
camps  adopted.  It  was  on  the  San  Juan 
Ridge,  whether  at  Columbia  or  San  Juan  I 
do  not  remember.  The  alcalde,  or  chief 
officer,  was  a  mild-mannered,  gentle-spoken 
New  Englander.  A  young  fellow  who  had 
stolen  a  buckskin  bag  of  "  dust "  was 
brought  before  him.  The  witnesses  gave 
such  clear  testimony  that  in  about  ten 
minutes  the  alcalde  said  : 

"Would  you  like  a  jury  trial,  my 
son?" 

"  No,  Judge,  I  reckon  you'll  be  fair." 

"  All  right,  my  son.  Now  first  you  give 
back  the  dust  you  stole." 

"  Certainly,  Judge  ;  the  sheriff  has  it." 

"  And  the  court  regrets  it,  but  you  ought 
to  pay  costs ;  one  ounce  for  sheriff  fees, 
one  ounce  for  me." 

"  Here  it  is,  and  thank  ye,  Judge,"  — 
pulling  out  a  heavily  filled  bag,  and  hand- 
ing over  the  required  amount. 

The  alcalde  looked  him  all  over,  and 
his  voice  grew  even  milder  as  he  said : 
"  That  is  all,  except  one  trifling  formality. 
Boys,  take  him  out,  give  him  thirty-nine 
lashes,  well  laid  on,  put  him  on  his  mule, 
and  tell  hirn  to  travel." 

In  all  the  old  camps  of  to-day,  ancient, 
almost  deserted  villages,  where  only  a  few 
families  live,  one  finds  the  New  England 
element  under  two  widely  different  types. 
One  1  saw  in  most  characteristic  expression 
in  a  camp  which  had  had  its  five  hundred 
voters  in  1853.  The  brick  stores  were 
occupied  by  Chinese  ;  the  brick  hotel  was 
a  ruin  :  the  whole  town  had  but  twenty 
voters  left.     Old  Levi  Snow  kept  the  sa- 


loon, and  published  a  little  newspaper 
for  that  part  of  the  country.  "Yankee 
from  away  back,"  he  remarked.  "  Hev 
run  Sunday-school  daown  east ;  here  I  be, 
sellin'  whiskey,  an'  stayin'  by  the  camp, 
this  forty  year.  Can't  live  anywhere  else 
excep'  here  in  these  mountains.  Prospect 
a  little  too  ;  might  strike  it  again,  ye  know." 

The  other  type  of  New  Englanders  are 
forever  at  work,  changing  the  order  of 
things ;  over  the  waste  and  decay  of  these 
old  camps  they  are  planting  thousands  of 
acres  of  orchards,  vineyards,  and  gardens. 
They  gather  up  the  rivers  that  the  Argo- 
nauts turned  on  the  gold  placers,  and 
guide  them  to  the  roots  of  orange  and 
olive  trees.  They  are  steadily  changing 
the  region  of  the  old  mining  camps  to  a 
horticultural  paradise.  I  have  travelled 
on  horseback  over  hundreds  of  miles  of 
foothills  and  mountains,  and  here,  far  more 
than  on  the  lowlands  and  in  the  valleys, 
the  better  elements  of  New  England  are 
to  be  found,  in  homes  that  have  grown  out 
of  the  struggle  of  the  gold  episode. 

There  is  one  little  Californian  town  not 
far  from  Carquinez  Straits,  and  near  to 
Monte  Diablo,  a  town  in  the  hollow  of  the 
hills,  Martinez,  long  the  county  seat,  which 
was  chiefly  settled  by  Nantucket  people. 
There  were  representatives  of  the  Worths, 
the  Coffins,  the  Swains,  the  Lawrences, 
and  other  Nantucket  families,  who  for 
years  led  in  the  social  and  business  life  of 
the  town.  Other  New  England  colonies 
here  and  there  throughout  California  make 
notable  centres  of  influence.  A  New  Eng- 
land woman,  Mrs.  Coleman,  was  for  twenty 
years  superintendent  of  schools  in  Shasta 
County,  and  she  made  them  remarkably 
practical  and  efficient.  The  county  con- 
tains eight  thousand  square  miles  of  moun- 
tain and  valley,  but  she  knew  everybody 
and  went  everywhere.  Another  New  Eng- 
land lady  was  for  years  the  superintendent 
of  Trinity  County.  In  the  old  towns  of 
both  these  counties,  New  England  leads. 

The  Missourians  came  by  thousands  to 
the  mines,  but  they  drifted  into  the  valleys, 
and  became  cattle-raisers,  sheep-herders, 
then  wheat-farmers,  and  most  of  them  are 
wheat-farmers  still.  The  city  man  of  the 
middle  West,  of  Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 
came  to  speculate  in  town  sites  and  op- 
tions, and  though  he  often  built  and  re- 
mained, his  influence  is  yet  a  small  factor 
in  the  growth  of  the  commonwealth. 
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But  in  the  development  of  social  life 
since  the  days  when  California  became 
American,  the  man  of  New  England  has 
taken  a  not  unworthy  share.  The  staid 
and  well-settled  portions  of  the  state  are 
permeated  with  New  England  influences. 
The  long  seaward  slope  of  Alameda  County, 
from  Berkeley  to  Fruitvale,  the  educational 
centre  of  California,  with  its  State  Univer- 
sity, its  high  schools,  preparatory  schools, 
seminaries,  and  colleges,  draws  its  inspira- 
tions in  unbroken  succession  from  Yale 
and  Harvard,  the  Alma  Maters  of  all  the 


founders  of  its  cherished  institutions.  The 
Stanford  University  is  the  work  of  a  son 
of  New  England.  The  first  reorganization 
of  the  public  school  system  of  the  state 
was  effected  by  John  Swett,  a  son  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. So  much  for  education.  In 
other  departments  of  social  life  also,  the 
men  of  New  England  have  toiled  at  the 
foundations,  and  the  extent  and  character 
of  their  work,  however  difficult  to  describe, 
are  broad  and  strong.  This  life  is  chiefly 
manifest  in  rural  communities,  but  these 
are  the  safety  of  the  cities. 
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THE  free  public  library  may  now  be 
said  to  dot  every  hillside  in  New 
England.  Especially  in  eastern  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  it  apparently  had  its 
origin,  there  is  scarcely  a  town,  however 
small,  which  does  not  have  its  library  for 
the  free  use  of  its  reading  public,  however 
limited  in  numbers.  These  institutions 
are  often  benefited  by  a  small  private 
endowment  from  some  liberal-minded  citi- 


zen, and  are  generally  well 
supported  by  an  appropriation 
from  the  town.  The  existence 
of  nearly  all  of  them  is  cov- 
ered by  the  past  forty  years. 
The  primary  object  of  their 
establishment  was  the  furnish- 
ing of  reading  matter  for 
amusement  or  entertainment, 
the  object  of  instruction  being 
a  secondary  consideration  ;  and 
this  is  true  to  a  great  extent 
to-day,  although  the  element 
of  instruction  is  gaining  in 
prominence,  and  the  library 
is  regarded  more  and  more  as 
an  adjunct  of  the  public 
schools.  If  they  were  origi- 
nally intended  for  the  very 
poor,  our  experience  shows 
that  that  use  has  long  been 
superseded,  for  their  privileges 
are  now  shared  by  the  rich  and 
poor  alike.  The  public  library 
is  one  of  the  most  democratic  of  our  in- 
stitutions, and  a  good  librarian  will  show 
the  strictest  impartiality  in  the  treatment 
of  his  patrons.  The  current  literature  of 
the  day  is  brought  into  speedy  contact 
with  the  general  public  in  the  libraries,  and 
as  the  interest  centres  largely  in  the  new- 
est books,  the  patronage  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  circumstance  of  finding  them  there. 
Everybody  can  appreciate  the  privilege  of 
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finding  the  latest  and  best  literature  on 
any  subject  in  the  public  library,  knowing 
that  the  free  use  of  such  books  may  be 
had  for  the  asking.  Most  of  the  libraries, 
by  taking  periodicals  and  newspapers,  be- 
come a  combination  of  library  and  reading- 
room,  and  this  enlarges  the  field  of  their 
usefulness.  The  influence  of  these  centres 
of  intelligence  makes  better  citizens  of  our 
young  people,  enlarges  the  thought  of  the 
older  ones,  enables  many  no  doubt  to 
bear  the  ills  of  life  better,  and  affords  en- 
tertainment for  others  in  many  an  idle 
hour. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  New 
England  village  library  —  in  many  respects 
it  seems  almost  the  ideal  village  library  — 
is  that  at  Woburn,   Mass.     The  Woburn 


fortune  of  considerable  magnitude,  much 
of  which  was  bequeathed  for  benevolent 
objects.  An  only  daughter,  the  wife  of  the 
Hon.  Edward  D.  Hayden,  late  a  member 
of  Congress,  died  a  number  of  years  be- 
fore her  father,  and  the  only  son,  Charles 
Bowers  Winn,  unmarried,  survived  the  father 
but  a  short  time,  and  died,  the  last  member 
of  his  father's  immediate  family,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-seven.  The  family  of 
Winn  had  been  prominent  in  the  annals 
of  the  town  from  the  time  of  its  first  set- 
tlement, and  the  first-born  child  recorded  in 
Woburn  was  Increase  Winn,  born  Decem- 
ber 5 ,  1 64 1 .  Many  were  the  offices  of  a  civil 
and  military  nature  which  the  members  of 
this  family  held  in  the  town ;  and  when 
the  munificent  donations  of  Jonathan  Bow- 
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public  library  was  founded  through  the 
liberality  of  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Bowers 
Winn  and  his  only  son.  The  father  had 
been  a  country  schoolmaster  and  possessed 
a  genius  for  finance,  which  he  later  devel- 
oped in  the  prosecution  of  the  leather 
industry,  in  which  business  he  made  for 
himself  and  others  connected  with  him  a 


ers  and  Charles  Bowers  Winn  are  included 
in  the  estimate,  no  family  can  be  said  to 
have  done  so  much  for  Woburn  as  this 
old  and  well  known  family  of  Winn. 

There  had  been  other  libraries  of  a 
public  nature  in  the  town,  before  the  li- 
brary known  as  the  Woburn  public  library 
had  been  thought   of.      A  social  library, 
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founded  in  1789,  existed  for  quite  a  period. 
A  charitable  religious  library,  founded  in 
1807,  and  now  but  little  used,  is  still  pre- 
served intact.  A  young  men's  library, 
founded  about  1835,  was  in  use  for  a 
while,  but   has    been   for    the    most    part 


with  a  favorable  reception,  the  offer  was 
accepted  by  the  town  in  an  informal  vote, 
and  thanks  were  presented  to  Mr.  Winn 
for  his  gift.  The  offer  was  formally  ac- 
cepted in  March,  1855,  and  the  sum  of 
$300    was    appropriated  to    be  added    to 


The  Vestibule. 


incorporated  with  the  present  public  li- 
brary. This  library  was  remarkable  in  one 
respect,  that  it  contained  no  religious  works 
or  novels.  Other  libraries  of  minor  im- 
portance might  be  mentioned,  if  it  were 
necessary.  But  all  these  were  subscription 
libraries,  and  not  opened  free  to  all  comers. 
In  1853,  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Bowers 
Winn  was  a  member  of  the  convention  for 
the  revision  of  the  constitution  of  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  and  at  a  town  meeting 
in  Woburn  in  November,  1854,  he,  having 
informally  introduced  the  subject  of  a  free 
public  library,  offered  to  give  for  that  ob- 
ject the  money  he  had  received  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  convention,  provided  the 
town  itself  would  appropriate  a  like  sum 
for  the  same  purpose.     The  project   met 


his  donation,  to  be  expended  for  books. 
Thus  a  library  was  started,  which  was 
opened  for  the  first  time  on  August  20, 
1856. 

No  other  important  sum  was  given  to 
the  library  by  the  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Winn 
till  the  year  1875,  when  he  and  his  brother, 
Timothy  Winn,  devised  together  the  sum 
of  $5500.  In  1875,  the  late  Charles 
Bowers  Winn,  son  of  the  Hon.  Jonathan 
B.  Winn,  made  his  munificent  bequest  to 
the  people  of  Woburn  in  behalf  of  her 
public  library,  which  was  at  once  appre- 
ciated as  an  endowment  of  the  richest  and 
most  permanent  kind.  This  bequest  was 
accepted  by  the  town  on  February  17, 
1876,  and  its  provisions  were  immediately 
carried  into  effect  by  a  committee,  com- 
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posed  of  John  Johnson,  Parker  L.  Con- 
verse, and  Edward  D.  Hayden,  the  execu- 
tors of  the  will.  A  period  of  about  two 
years  was  taken  to  erect  and  furnish  a 
suitable  building,  to  purchase  the  number 
of  volumes  needed  to  open  a  library  of 
the  grade  contemplated,  and  to  prepare  a 
catalogue  necessary  to  point  out  the  stores 
of  knowledge  in  all  branches  that  it  was 
expected  to  cover.  The  amount  received 
as  an  immediate  legacy  was  $140,000; 
the  value  of  the  pictures  left  by  Mr.  Winn 
being  added,  raised  the  amount  to  $153,- 
000.  As  residuary  legatee  the  town  re- 
ceived still  further  amounts  expended  on 
the  library,  till  the  sum  amounted  to  $227,- 
000.  Of  this  amount  about  $80,000  was 
expended  for  "  one  of  the  most  exquisitely 


was  to  be  applied  to  needful  improvements 
and  the  purchase  of  current  books.  The 
building  was  opened  for  use  without  formal 
ceremony  on  May  1,  1879.  The  library 
was  originally  organized  under  the  general 
law  allowing  towns  to  establish  and  main- 
tain free  public  libraries,  and  continued 
under  the  same  law  till  1885,  when  a 
special  act  of  incorporation  was  secured 
from  the  legislature  more  especially  suited 
to  its  own  peculiar  case. 

Before  entering  upon  a  description  of 
the  building,  a  few  facts  in  relation  to 
Charles  Bowers  Winn  may  be  of  interest. 
He  was  at  one  time  a  student  in  Harvard 
University  with  other  young  men  from 
Woburn,  but  his  health,  never  strong,  would 
not  admit  of  his  staying  there.     He  then 


The  Delivery  Room. 


designed  and  harmoniously  arranged  build- 
ings modern  architecture  has  produced." 
About  $15,000  was  expended  immediately 
fhr  books,  many  of  them  of  costly  char- 
acter, and  about  $50,000  more  was  reserved 
as  a  permanent  fund,  the  income  of  which 


made  a  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
after  that  time  spent  most  of  his  years  in 
travel,  finding  a  change  of  scene  and 
climate  a  partial  relief  from  pain.  In  con- 
sequence of  his  prolonged  absence,  he  was 
personally  but  little  known  to  the  citizens 
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The  Main  Hal! 


of  Woburn.  In  his  journeying  he  visited 
every  habitable  portion  of  the  globe,  and 
the  accounts  of  his  wanderings,  to  those 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  intimate 
acquaintance,  are  said  to  have  been  in- 
tensely interesting.  He  seldom  visited  a 
place  twice,  avoided  companionship,  and 
preferred  to  pursue  his  solitary  way  undis- 
turbed by  any  one's  caprice  but  his  own. 
He  was,  however,  a  broad  man,  but  opposed 
to  parade  of  any  kind.  For  nearly  a  year 
before  his  death  he  was  confined  by  illness 
to  his  house.     During  the  American  civil 


war  he  sent  a  substitute,  paid  liberally  for 
raising  men  for  the  town's  quota,  and 
finally  went  himself,  joining  the  Eleventh 
Massachusetts  light  battery,  while  that 
command  was  at  the  front  near  Peters- 
burg, Virginia,  during  the  last  year  of  the 
wrar,  and  serving  honorably  with  the  battery 
till  the  close  of  its  term  of  service.  He 
would  accept  no  commission,  even  though 
it  was  offered,  but  served  his  term  as  a 
private  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of 
his  service.  His  modesty  was  remarkable. 
He  was  loyal  to  his  father's  name,  and  his 
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extraordinary  gift  of  a  public  library  to 
Woburn  was  accompanied  by  a  desire  that 
the  father  who  accumulated  the  fortune, 
rather  than  the  son  who  bestowed  it,  should 
be  honored,  and  the  credit  due  to  such  an 
extensive  expenditure  should  be  the  father's 
forever.  Thus  the  inscription  prepared  by 
the  son,  and  placed  in  the  porch,  reads 
thus :  "  This  building  was  erected  in  mem- 
ory of  Jonathan  Bowers  Winn,  from  funds 


and  most  imposing  in  its  architectural 
effect  to  be  seen  in  New  England  or  in 
the  country.  Its  style  is  of  an  original 
composite  nature,  resembling  its  architect's 
former  work  in  Trinity  Church,  Boston, 
though  in  some  respects  it  is  more  beauti- 
ful than  Trinity,  for  the  reason  that  the 
original  designs  were  not  in  the  least  inter- 
fered with,  the  genius  of  the  architect 
being  allowed  full  sway.    The  contract  spe- 


The  Art  Gallery. 


bequeathed  by  his  son,  for  the  use,  benefit, 
and  improvement  of  the  people  of  Wo- 
burn." 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
will,  the  best  known  architects  of  New 
York  and  Boston  were  invited  to  submit 
plans  for  a  library  building,  and  five  plans 
from  as  many  different  architects  were  sub- 
mitted. That  of  the  firm  represented  by 
Henry  H.  Richardson  was  the  one  selected. 
The  building  as  it  stands,  with  a  frontage 
on  the  street  of  1 63. \  feet,  set  seventy-five 
feet  back  from  the  street,  with  a  lawn  en- 
tirely surrounding  it,  is  one  of  the   finest 


cified  that  the  material  to  be  used  in  its 
construction  should  be  of  McGregor  stone 
from  the  Longmeadow  quarries  at  Spring- 
field, relieved  by  Ohio  cream-colored  sand- 
stone trimmings,  and  the  roof  to  be  covered 
with  Akron,  Ohio,  moulded  and  vitrified 
tile  of  a  deep  red  color.  The  whole  was 
to  be  completed  for  the  sum  of  $71,625.50. 
The  main  entrance  of  the  building  is 
crowned  by  a  tower  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  seventy-eight  feet.  At  its  base  is  a 
cloistered  porch,  in  which  is  placed  a  tablet, 
above  a  stone  settee,  containing  the  in- 
scription   prepared    by  Charles   B.   Winn. 
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From  the  entrance  a  flight  of  steps  in  the 
tower  leads  to  rooms  above,  while  a  door 
opens  into  the  art  gallery,  in  which  are 
hung  the  fifty  or  more  pictures,  princi- 
pally oil-paintings,  bequeathed  as  a  com- 
mencement of  his  collection  by  Charles 
Bowers  Winn.  This  room  is  22  by  28 
feet,  with  floor  of  black-walnut,  and  wain- 
scoting of  the  same  wood.  To  the  right, 
through  an  arched  passage-way,  is  the  apse 


for  books  and  statuary.  The  library  is  in 
possession  of  some  eight  antique  busts  and 
other  specimens  of  statuary  imported  from 
Italy,  which  are  placed  in  this  room.  From 
this  room  leads  the  wing  of  the  library 
proper,  at  the  entrance  to  which  is  the  de- 
livery desk.  This  room  is  67  by  30  feet, 
and  contains  fourteen  alcoves,  seven  on 
each  side,  in  which  are  now  shelved  some 
27,000   books,  with  ample  capacity  for  a 


The   Natural    History   Room. 


used  for  a  museum,  containing  in  cases  a 
scientifically  arranged  and  valuable  collec- 
tion of  fossils,  minerals,  and  birds,  contrib- 
uted by  the  uncle  of  Charles  B.  Winn — - 
the  Hon.  John  Cummings.  This  room  is 
about  thirty  feet  across,  and  polygonal  in 
shape.  In  the  centre  is  a  round  table  for 
readers,  on  which  is  placed  a  handsome 
chandelier  or  fixture  designed  for  electric 
light  and  gas.  To  the  left  of  the  art  gal- 
lery is  the  reading-room  proper,  36  by  24 
feet,  the  finish  of  the  wainscot  and  ceil- 
ing being  butternut,  the  floor  being  ash. 
Around  this  room  are  drawers  and  shelves 


large  number  more.  The  ceiling  is  of  but- 
ternut wood,  while  the  floor  is  of  southern 
pine.  The  centre  ceiling  is  circularly 
arched,  and  the  columns  of  butternut  fin- 
ish, supporting  the  roof  and  galleries,  are 
surmounted  with  beautiful  capitals,  repre- 
senting leaves,  fruit,  and  flowers,  of  famil- 
iar varieties,  exquisitely  carved,  no  two 
alike,  yet  all  forming  a  harmonious  whole. 
This  peculiar  feature  in  ornamentation  is 
noticeable  throughout  the  building,  and 
especially  in  the  exterior  decoration. 

These  are  some  of  the  principal  archi- 
tectural effects  of  the  building  itself.    Of  its 
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Among  the  Alcoves. 


contents  little  need  be  added  beyond  what 
has  been  already  said,  that  it  contains 
many  valuable  and  useful  books,  and  a 
number  of  costly  ones.  This  feature  it  is 
expected  will  be  added  to  in  full  propor- 
tion as  time  goes  on.  The  policy  in  this 
respect  has  of  late  been  somewhat  conserva- 
tive, the  belief  being  that  slow  accessions 
after  careful  consideration  are  the  wisest  and 
best.  It  would  be  very  easy  with  the  funds 
at  command  to  fill  the  shelves  rapidly,  but 
this  certainly  would  not  be  prudent,  if  the 
value  of  the  works  is  to  be  considered. 


The  place  the  library  has  achieved  in 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  town  cannot 
easily  be  measured ;  it  is  an  undoubted 
and  a  very  high  beneficial  influence,  the 
extent  of  which  perhaps  could  only  be 
adequately  realized  by  its  sudden  with- 
drawal. Everything  that  a  reasonable  per- 
son could  ask,  in  relation  to  what  may  be 
termed  an  intellectual  equipment  or  intel- 
lectual tools,  is  freely  and  readily  furnished. 

The  total  value  of  the  gift  of  Mr.  Winn 
may  be  generally  summarized  in  money  as 
follows  (to  1881)  : 
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Original  legacy  from  executors  .     .  $140,000.00 

Two-thirds  of  the  residue  of  estate,  42,286.16 

From  pictures 15,768.50 

From  interest  on  investment      .     .  15,122.79 

From  rents,  sale  of  buildings,  etc.  .  7,850.70 
Total  receipts  from  all  sources 

(to  1881) $221,028.15 

Of  this  amount  there  had  been  ex- 
pended for  construction  of  build- 
ing, architects,  heating  apparatus, 

fixtures,  etc.  (to  1881)  ....  $95,305.24 

Paid  for  real  estate 27,638.44 

for  books 15,281.50 

for  pictures 13,500.00 

for  catalogue,  stationery,  etc.  6,907.20 
Discount  on  U.  S.  bonds  sold     .     .  4,138.50 
Making  the  total  cost  of  build- 
ing and  contents  (to  1881)    .  $162,770.88 
Leaving  an  unexpended  balance  to  be  invested 
of  $58,257.27. 

There  is  another  feature,  uncommon 
in  libraries,  namely,  an  antique  kitchen 
fitted  up  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  base- 
ment, — "  an  old  farm  kitchen,  the  fire- 
place, corner  cabinet  of  china,  wall- mirror, 
settle,  and  chests  of  drawers,  all  placed 
as  though  in  use."  This  collection  was 
opened  to  visitors  about  ten  years  ago,  for 
the  first  time,  and  has  been  much  visited 
since.  It  contains,  in  the  words  of  a  recent 
writer,  "  a  loom,  swifts,  spinning-wheels, 
distaff  for  spinning  flax,  the  cards  for 
carding  wool  into  rolls,  churns  which  are 
vividly  remembered  by  old  men  who,  when 
boys,  were  reluctantly  harnessed  to  this 
domestic  instrument  of  torture  every  week 
to  do  the  family  butter-making.  Scattered 
around  are  rusty  old  swords  in  time-eaten 
scabbards  ;  specimens  of  the  Queen's  Arm 
with  which  our  ancestors  beat  back  the 
fierce  attacks  of  the  foe  ;  ironware,  from 
the  little  skillet  and  shallow  spider  to  the 
big  kettle   that  held   the   family  wash ;   a 


whole  series  of  pewter  platters,  the  pride 
of  matronly  hearts  ;  toasting-irons,  piggins, 
noggins,  chests  of  drawers,  settles  (settees) 
of  tough  wood,  sets  of  andirons,  shovels, 
tongs,  and  iron  candlesticks  to  go  with 
them.  There  are  Dutch  ovens,  bread- 
shovels,  waffle-irons,  and  bellows  to  set 
the  wood  ablaze.  The  wide  open  fire- 
place of  the  room  has  its  ancient  crane, 
pot-hooks,  and  trammels ;  and  there  are 
candle-moulds  ;  stills  that  the  fair  dames 
of  ye  olden  times  brewed  their  rose-leaves 
in  for  attar  to  scent  their  Sabbath-day 
handkerchiefs  ;  queer,  straight,  stiff-backed 
chairs  ;  looking-glasses  uncertain  as  to  re- 
flection ;  the  warming-pan  whose  glow  was 
so  grateful  when  crawling  into  a  cold  bed 
in  mid-winter ;  rare  patterns  of  old  crock- 
ery-ware ;  cradles,  tables,  lightstands,  sec- 
retaries •  the  old  mortar  and  pestle  still 
fragrant  with  rich  Thanksgiving  spices ; 
choice  single  samples  of  rare  wares  like 
the  '  Washington  Plate  ' ;  decanters  that 
have  graced  many  a  festive  board  ;  antique 
brasses,  curious  smoking  pipes,  pewter 
buttons  that  once  ornamented  the  gar- 
ments of  an  illustrious  ancestry ;  sconces, 
saddle-bags,  books  printed  in  ancient  type, 
and  innumerable  quaint  and  curious  things, 
relics  of  bygone  days." 

After  all,  what  better  description  of  the 
uses  of  a  library  is  there  than  that  given  in 
the  opening  lines  of  the  document  con- 
taining the  signatures  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  old  Woburn  social  library  at  its  found- 
ing on  April  13,  1789:  —  "To  advance 
knowledge,  to  enlarge  our  ideas  and  extend 
our  capacities  !  "  This  is  the  service  which, 
in  larger  way,  the  new  Woburn  public 
library  is  rendering  to-day. 


SOME   LEGENDS    OF    THE    LOWER    ST.    LAWRENCE. 

By  J.  Macdonald  Oxley. 


^npHERE  is  in  North  America  a 
mighty  river,  having  its  head  in 
-1  remote  lakes,  which,  though  many 
in  number,  are  yet  so  great  that  one  of  them 
is  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  on  the 
globe,  —  with  a  flow  as  placid  and  pulse- 
less as  the  great  Pacific  itself,  yet  as  swift 
in  places  as  the  average  speed  of  a  railway 


train.  Its  waters  are  pure  and  azure-hued,- 
no  matter  how  many  turbid  streams  at- 
tempt to  defile  them.  It  is  a  river  that 
never  knew  a  freshet  or  a  drought,  and 
yet  that  regularly  at  stated  intervals  swells 
and  ebbs  within  certain  limits  —  a  river 
that  never  has  yet  had  a  respectable  his- 
tory.    It  lies  for  a  thousand  miles  between 
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two  great  nations,  yet  neglected  by  both, 
though  neither  could  be  as  great  without 
it  —  a  river  as  grand  as  the  Amazon,  as 
picturesque  as  the  Rhine,  as  clear  as  the 
lakes  of  Switzerland.  Need  we  say  that 
this  wonderful  stream  is  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  noblest,  the  purest,  the  most  enchant- 
ing river  on  all  God's  beautiful  earth." 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  the  story 
of  this  wonderful  river  has  yet  to  be  told, 
and  great  is  one's  gratitude  to  such  sympa- 
thetic toilers  as  Mr.  J.  M.  Lemoine  of 
Quebec,  who,  although  too  modest  to  at- 
tempt the  larger  task,  are  rendering  it 
easier  for  the  future  historian,  by  gathering 
together  bits  of  history,  tales  true  and  "o'er 
true,"  incidents  of  struggle  and  shipwreck, 
into  volumes  so  full  of  interest  that  as  one 
turns  over  their  brightly  written  pages  the 
wonder  grows  that  the  river  is  still  without 
its  historian.  Mayhap  since  the  dwellers 
on  its  northern  bank  have  been  so  lacking 
in  literary  enterprise,  a  boy  will  be  born, 
perchance  he  is  already  in  existence  some- 
where along  its  southern  shore,  who  shall 
be  the  Motley,  the  Prescott,  of  this  splendid 
stream,  and  do  for  it  what  Parkman  has 
done  for  the  land  to  which  it  is  the  most 
important  highway. 

In  the  meantime  we  have  stores  of 
legends,  gatherings  of  local  history,  collec- 
tions of  tales  told  by  the  fireside,  from 
which  it  is  an  easy  task  to  cull  a  posy  of 
fresh  and  fragrant  interest,  for  which  I 
shall  have  only  to  supply  the  string  bind- 
ing it  together. 

As  seems  to  be  inevitable  in  stories  of 
the  water,  the  tragic  element  predominates 
in  the  legends  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  One 
of  the  farthest  projecting  points  of  the 
Gaspe  peninsula  that  forms  the  southern 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  river  is  a  head- 
land now  known  as  Cape  Despair,  which, 
if  the  old  chroniclers  may  be  believed, 
once  bore  a  name  of  precisely  opposite 
meaning,  for  it  was  called  Cape  a ?  Espoir, 
that  is,  Hope  Cape.  The  change  in  name, 
we  are  informed,  was  due  to  a  terrible 
calamity  which  took  place  in  1 711,  when 
a  fine  fleet  under  command  of  Admiral 
Hovender  Walker,  sent  by  Queen  Anne  to 
crush  the  French  power  in  Canada,  met 
there  a  more  mighty  force  than  any  human 
potentate  could  marshal  against  it,  and 
eight  of  its  vessels,  with  every  soul  on 
board,  were  destroyed.  Fver  since  then 
the    cape    has    been  a   haunted    place    to 


which  mariners  take  care  to  give  as  wide  a 
berth  as  possible  ;  and  the  fishermen  will 
tell  you  with  bated  breath  of  the  strange 
sights  which  may  be  seen  there.  How 
that  when  the  surface  of  the  gulf  seems  of 
mirror-like  smoothness,  the  waves  will  sud- 
denly rise  to  mountain  height,  and  amidst 
their  foaming  crests  will  appear  phantom 
ships,  crowded  with  human  beings,  whose 
antique  military  dress  betokens  a  by-gone 
age.  At  the  bow  of  the  foremost  vessel 
stands  the  tall  figure  of  one  whose  dress 
and  bearing  denote  that  he  is  in  command. 
With  one  foot  resting  on  the  bowsprit,  as 
though  preparing  to  leap,  he  points  out  the 
cape  to  the  helmsman  with  his  right  hand, 
whilst  with  his  left  he  supports  a  female 
figure  clad  in  white  robes,  and  leaning  in 
pallid  terror  against  his  broad  breast. 
Driven  before  the  relentless  storm,  the  ill- 
fated  ship  rushes  on  to  her  doom.  She 
approaches  the  rocky  cape,  a  huge  wave 
picks  her  up  and  hurls  her  furiously  upon 
it.  A  mighty  crash  stuns  the  air,  the 
shriek  of  a  woman  crying  out  in  her  de- 
spair rises  above  the  roar  of  the  tempest — 
then  all  is  over.  The  storm  vanishes,  the 
waves  return  to  their  former  calm,  but  if 
you  have  been  a  spectator  of  this  strange 
apparition  you  have  learned  the  secret  of 
Cape  Despair. 

Rounding  the  great  Gaspe  promontory 
and  sailing  up  the  river,  the  voyager  comes 
to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Magdeleine,  so 
famous  for  the  weird  stories  connected 
with  it.  Where,  asks  the  Abbe  Ferland, 
is  the  Canadian  sailor  familiar  with  this 
coast,  who  has  not  heard  of  the  plaintive 
sounds  and  doleful  cries  uttered  by  Le 
Braillard  de  la  Magdeleine  ?  Where  could 
you  find  a  native  seaman  who  would  con- 
sent to  spend  a  few  days  alone  in  this 
locality,  wherein  a  troubled  soul  seeks  to 
make  known  the  torment  it  endures  ?  Is  it 
the  soul  of  a  shipwrecked  mariner  entreat- 
ing Christian  burial  for  the  bones  bleaching 
underneath  the  sea,  or  imploring  the 
Church  for  its  repose  ?  Is  it  the  voice  of 
a  murderer  condemned  to  expiate  his 
crime  on  the  very  spot  which  witnessed  its 
commission?  For  it  is  well  known  that 
Gaspe  wreckers  did  not  always  content 
themselves  with  robbery  and  pillage,  but, 
acting  on  the  dreadful  adage  that  dead 
men  tell  no  tales,  sometimes  sought  con- 
cealment for  their  rapacity  by  putting 
an  end  to  the  ill-starred  castaways.     Or 
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else  perchance  this  is  the  celebrated 
Devil's  Land  of  'which  we  are  told  by 
Thevet,  where  Roberval  in  1542  heart- 
lessly abandoned  his  niece  Marguerite 
with  the  low-born  lover  who  had  dared 
aspire  to  her  hand,  and  the  faithful  Nor- 
wegian nurse  who  would  not  desert  her 
charge.  The  ancient  chronicler  places  this 
land  somewhere  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
further  relates  that  after  her  two  compan- 
ions had  died,  and  left  her  there  alone, 
poor  Lady  Marguerite  had  to  contend  with 
devils  seeking  her  soul,  who,  under  the 
disguise  of  white  bears,  tried  to  frighten 
her  with  their  horrid  growls. 

So  far  the  Abbe  Ferland.  The  Abbe 
Casgrain,  with  no  less  keen  an  ear,  or  re- 
tentive a  memory,  for  local  legends,  adds 
another  version  of  the  cause  of  the  myste- 
rious sound  known  as  Z<?  Braittard  de  la 
Magdeleine.  According  to  him  a  priest 
was  so  recreant  to  his  duty  as  to  refuse  in 
a  fit  of  ill-temper  to  baptize  a  child,  which 
shortly  after  died  unblessed.  Remorse 
took  possession  of  the  priest's  soul.  He 
wasted  away  to  a  skeleton,  and  ere  long 
followed  the  child  into  the  hereafter ;  and 
now  on  stormy  nights  their  blended  wait- 
ings may  be  heard,  the  child  lamenting  its 
unhappy  fate,  the  priest  his  irreparable 
wrong. 

When  one  has  such  a  choice  of  stirring 
legends,  it  seems  mal  apropos  to  put  for- 
ward more  prosaic  explanations,  but  this  is 
a  matter-of-fact  age,  and  my  matter-of- 
fact  readers  will  no  doubt  be  disappointed 
if  I  fail  to  add  that  the  mysterious  sounds, 
of  whose  existence  there  seems  to  be  so 
little  doubt,  may  be  traced  to  a  very  com- 
monplace origin,  in  either  the  action  of  the 
surf  rolling  into  one  of  the  hollow  caverns 
that  occur  along  the  coast,  or  the  effect  of 
high  winds  upon  two  large  pines  whose 
twisted  trunks  overhang  a  neighboring 
cape,  and,  grating  one  upon  the  other, 
give  forth  the  weird  wailings  that  have  dis- 
turbed so  many  generations  of  seafarers. 
For  remember  that  the  braittard  is  heard 
only  in  stormy  weather,  when  the  wind  is 
holding  high  carnival. 

Retracing  our  course  somewhat,  and 
doubling  the  Gaspe"  promontory,  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs,  whose 
entrance  is  guarded  by  the  island  of  Mis- 
cou,  than  which  no  other  spot,  not  even 
Anticosti  itself,  has  borne  a  richer  harvest 
of  legend.     Tales  of  marvellous  monsters, 


and  traditions  of  war,  famine,  shipwreck, 
and  harrowing  human  suffering  abound. 
Once  it  was  a  very  prosperous  fishing 
centre,  but  that  day  has  long  since  passed, 
and  now  only  a  mere  handful  of  French 
Canadians  eke  out  a  miserable  existence, 
aided  by  the  harvest  of  wild  hay  which 
grows  upon  vast  meadows  daily  overflowed 
by  the  tides.  According  to  Governor 
Deny,  the  island  possessed  in  his  time  — 
that  is  two  hundred  or  more  years  ago  — 
a  notable  natural  wonder,  which  he  thus 
describes  :  "  A  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  beach  there  spurts  from  the  briny  sea 
a  gush  of  fresh  water  as  big  as  your  two 
fists,  which  retains  its  freshness  for  a  space 
of  twenty  yards,  without  in  any  wise  blend- 
ing with  the  surrounding  salt  liquid,  either 
at  high  or  low  tide.  The  fishermen  come 
there  in  boats  to  fill  their  casks,  and  draw 
it  up  as  if  it  were  from  the  reservoir  of  a 
fountain."  And  Mr.  Lemoine,  who  is  still 
with  us,  avers  that  the  truthfulness  of  the 
old  governor's  narrative  has  been  vouched 
for  to  him  by  seafaring  folk  frequenting 
those  shores. 

But  the  most  famous  and  far-spread 
legends  of  Miscou  are  those  connected 
with  the  Gougou,  concerning  which  mys- 
terious monster  we  had  better  let  its  first 
chronicler,  Champlain,  speak  for  himself. 
I  translate  the  following  from  his  Voyages. 
"There  is,"  he  says,  "a  wonderful  thing 
here,  well  worthy  of  mention,  which  many 
of  the  natives  have  assured  me  is  a  fact ; 
to  wit,  that  near  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs  lies 
an  island,  upon  which  dwells  a  monster 
with  the  form  of  a  woman,  but  of  dreadful 
appearance,  and  of  such  stature  that  the 
top  of  their  masts  would  reach  only  to  her 
waist.  They  describe  her  as  being  appal- 
ling. She  has  devoured  many  of  their 
number,  and  continues  to  do  so,  putting 
her  victims  when  she  has  seized  them  in  a 
huge  pocket,  which  some,  who  have  been 
so  lucky  as  to  escape  from  her  dreadful 
clutches,  describe  as  being  big  enough  to 
hold  one  of  their  vessels.  This  monster 
is  constantly  making  horrible  noises,  and 
bears  the  name  of  Gougou,  and  when  the 
natives  speak  of  her  it  is  always  with  bated 
breath  and  trembling  lips.  Yea,  the  Sieur 
Prevert  de  Saint  Malo,  while  on  a  search 
for  mines,  assures  me  that  he  passed  so 
close  to  the  lair  of  this  awful  creature  that 
he  and  all  on  board  the  vessel  heard  the 
strange  hissing  noises  she  made,  and  that 
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the  natives  who  were  with  him  told  him 
that  was  indeed  the  Gougou,  and  were  so 
terrified  that  they  hid  themselves  wherever 
they  could,  dreading  lest  she  had  come  to 
bear  them  off.  I  am  of  opinion,"  contin- 
ues Champlain,  by  way  of  pronouncing  a 
sage  judgment  upon  the  evidence  before 
him,  "  that  the  island  is  the  residence  of 
some  demon  which  takes  delight  in  tor- 
menting the  people  in  that  way." 

It  seems  a  pity  to  spoil  so  good  a  story, 
and  I  am  half  tempted  to  leave  the  mys- 
terious Gougou  wrapped  in  the  obscurity 
which  no  doubt  more  than  anything  else 
contributed  to  make  her  so  appalling ;  but 
there  is  such  a  plausible  theory  advanced 
concerning  her  that  it  would  not  perhaps 
be  right  to  suppress  it.  Some  hard-headed 
folk,  whose  bias  lies  towards  science  rather 
than  superstition,  while  they  do  not  pooh- 
pooh  the  existence  of  the  Gougou,  make 
her  out  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  morose  old  sea-cow  or  morse,  which  had 
strayed  away  from  the  Magdalen  Islands 
(where  the  beaten  paths  of  those  creatures 
may  be  seen  to  this  day,  although  they 
themselves  vanished  long  ago),  and  finding 
the  Isle  of  Miscou  somewhat  to  its  tastes, 
had  taken  up  its  abode  there,  much  to  the 
alarm  of  the  guileless  inhabitants  who  had 
had  no  previous  acquaintance  with  these  ex- 
ceedingly unprepossessing  monsters.  There 
is  a  provoking  reasonableness  about  this 
theory,  and,  unless  one  has  the  courage  of 
one's  convictions  in  a  very  high  degree, 
the  only  course  seems  to  be  to  give  up  the 
romantic  Gougou,  and  take  to  the  matter- 
of-fact  morse. 

The  Baie  des  Chaleurs  boasts  yet  another 
legend  of  hardly  less  general  acceptance 
than  the  one  which  has  just  been  men- 
tioned, and  that  is  the  legend  of  the 
moving  light.  According  to  a  writer  in  a 
local  newspaper,  the  strange  phenomenon 
of  a  bright  fire  burning  far  out  in  the  bay, 
and  shifting  from  place  to  place,  has  been 
witnessed  by  many  reliable  persons  since 
the  opening  of  the  century.  On  the  17th 
October,  1861,  this  writer  had  the  good 
fortune  to  witness  it  himself.  "  It  ap- 
peared as  if  the  hull  of  some  little  craft 
was  on  fire,  and  the  devouring  element 
was  sweeping  through  the  rigging,  and  con- 
suming everything  within  its  reach.  In  its 
appearance  and  movements  it  is  totally 
different  from  the  ignis  fatuus  or  '  will  o' 
the   wisp.'       ft    is   a   sure   forerunner  of  a 


northwesterly  storm.  It  is  not  confined  to 
one  locality,  nor  to  the  summer,  nor  to 
open  water,  but  is  as  frequently  seen  on 
the  ice  in  winter  time."  To  this  Mr. 
Lemoine  adds  that  he  himself  was  assured 
by  an  old  navigateur,  whose  name  he  gives, 
that  he  had  seen  it  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  that  it  blazed  furiously  on  the  ice,  and 
seemed  of  the  size  of  a  bale  of  merchan- 
dise. 

According  to  the  newspaper  authority 
above  quoted,  parties  have  gone  out  in 
boats  to  examine  the  fire ;  but  as  they 
approached,  it  disappeared,  reappearing 
behind  them  when  they  had  passed,  and 
thus  deftly  avoiding  close  investigation. 
Its  real  nature  none  could  positively  state  ; 
and  like  all  other  strange  phenomena,  it 
had  its  tradition,  which  is  not  only  current 
among  the  illiterate,  but  is  firmly  believed 
by  many  of  the  more  intelligent  inhabitants. 
This  tradition  is  in  brief  as  follows  :  — 

Not  long  before  the  mysterious  light 
first  appeared,  a  small  vessel  was  wrecked 
in  the  bay,  and  as  neither  crew  nor  cargo 
reached  the  shore,  it  was  supposed  they 
had  both  disappeared  beneath  the  waves. 
Shortly  afterwards,  however,  the  bodies  of 
some  of  the  crew  were  cast  up  on  the 
beach,  and  then  it  was  made  clear  that 
they  had  been  victims  of  foul  play,  and 
suspicion  at  once  fell  upon  certain  individ- 
uals in  whose  possession  were  found  arti- 
cles belonging  to  the  wrecked  vessel.  The 
belief  was  that  they  had  murdered  the 
crew,  plundered  the  craft,  and  then  sent  it 
adrift,  hoping  that  the  waves  would  con- 
ceal their  crime.  But  there  was  not  much 
law  in  those  early  days  of  settlement,  and 
nobody  ventured  to  bring  the  wrong-doers 
to  justice.  Yet  they  were  not  left  unpun- 
ished. A  little  later,  and  while  they  were 
out  on  the  bay  together,  a  northwest  storm 
of  unprecedented  fury  suddenly  sprang  up, 
and  in  the  morning  their  battered  corpses 
were  found  upon  the  same  rocks  that  had 
received  their  victims.  Ever  since  then, 
whenever  a  gale  is  brewing  to  the  north- 
west, the  warning  light  is  seen  in  some 
part  of  the  bay.  And  there  are  those  of 
sufficient  hardihood  not  only  to  assert,  but 
to  attest  on  oath,  that  they  have  seen  this 
light,  or  rather,  this  blazing  vessel  (for  so 
it  seemed  to  them),  so  distinctly  that  they 
could  recognize  the  individuals  moving 
amidst  the  flames  ! 

I    have    here    confined    myself    to    the 
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southern  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  forward  reasons  for  things  nowadays,  and 
and  Gulf;  but  the  northern  shores  also  legends  do  not  bear  scientific  analysis, 
have  their  wealth  of  thrilling  and  romantic  Some  day  we  shall  probably  give  up  alto- 
legend,  gether  believing  in  them ;  but  that  is  a 
Legends  are  fast  losing  their  force,  I  consummation  which  I  frankly  confess  I 
fear.     We  are  apt  to  insist  upon  straight-  can  regard  with  nothing  but  regret. 


IN    THE    HOUSE    OF    THE    FATES. 

By  Mary  A.  P.  Stansbury. 

In  the  shadow  Clotho  stands, 
And  with  firm,  uplifted  hands 

Holds  her  distaff  opulent,  — 
Singing  still  of  life's  beginning, 
Careless  of  her  sister  spinning, 

Or  the  deadly  shears'  intent. 
Smooth  and  fine  the  thread  that  slips 
Through  the  pliant  finger-tips 

Of  pale  Lachesis,  whose  eyes, 
Turning  in  a  mute  appeal 
From  the  menace  of  the  steel, 
Vainly  search  for  sign  of  grace 
Atropos'  relentless  face, 
Dumb  alike  to  smiles  and  sighs. 

One  with  cheeks  like  roses  blown 

Pauses  on  the  threshold-stone  : 

"Spare!"   he  pleads.     "The  morn  is  bright, 

Free  as  air  life's  swallow-flight. 

Buds  must  blossom  on  the  tree, 

Streamlets  run  to  fill  the  sea. 

Stay  thy  hand,"  cries  youth,  "  for  me  ! " 

But  she  answers,   "  Nay,  not  so  ! 

Streams  grow  turbid  as  they  flow, 

Weary  droops  the  wing  long  flying ; 
Only  buds  plucked  ere  they  blow 

Fade  not  with  the  summer  dying." 

Fearless  of  the  deepening  shades, 

Happy  Love  comes  gayly  faring,  — 
On  the  coldly  glittering  blades 

Lays  his  hand  in  frolic  daring : 
"  Fate,  thou  canst  not  say  me  nay  ! 
All  the  world  loves  Love,  they  say, — 

Wouldst  thou  be  the  less  forbearing  ?  " 
Still  her  words  fall  stern  and  few : 
"  Love  and  beauty  grow  together,  — 
Bitter  is  the  wintry  weather  ! 
Love  is  long,  but  time  is  longer ; 
Love  is  strong,  but  change  is  stronger, 

And  the  dead  alone  are  true." 
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One  draws  near  of  haughty  mien, 
Forehead  bound  with  laurel  green. 

"  Hold,"  he  cries,  "  thou  withered  dame  ! 
Youth  is  but  an  aimless  rover, — 
Fickle  breeze,  and  fickle  lover  ! 

Lord  of  time  and  fate  is  Fame  ! " 
Waver  not  her  steadfast  eyes  : 
"  Fierce  the  blast  from  mountain  skies ; 
Feet  that  climb  not,  miss  the  fretting 
Of  the  rocks  that  strew  the  height. 
Grave-rest,"  saith  she,  "  ceaseth  quite 

From  remembering  and  forgetting." 

Who  is  he  without  the  door, 
Travel-stained,  with  toil-worn  hands, 
Like  a  pilgrim  from  far  lands? 

Naught  his  silent  lips  implore  : 
Yet  upon  the  wrinkled  cheeks 
Of  gray  Atropos,  a  glow, 
As  of  blossoms  in  the  snow, 

Faintly  trembles  while  she  speaks  : 
"  Latest  come,  yet  not  too  late, 
By  thy  form  with  burdens  marred, 
By  thy  brow  with  thorn-prick  scarred, 
By  the  pity  in  thine  eyes, — 
Well  I  know  thee,  Sacrifice  ! 

Enter  thou,  nor  longer  wait ! 
Wooing  pain,  and  clasping  blessing, 
Seeking  naught,  yet  all  possessing, 

Drawing  gain  from  deeps  of  loss, 
Plucking  life  from  death's  disaster, — 
Enter,  of  the  house  the  master, 

Fate  the  slave  ! "   saith  Atropos. 


BROTHER    FILIPPO. 

A  Story  in  Two  Parts. 
By  George  P.  Baker,  Jr. 

CHAPTER    I.  tened  and  shone  in  the  bright  light  of  the 

afternoon  sun.     The  hills  rose  almost  from 

retrospection.  the   eastern  walls.      Green  and  bright  at 

first,  they  sloped  away  upward  till,  far  up 
above,  the  bare  rocks  and  stunted  trees 


**  A  noble  nature 
Who  took  his  r 
Who  once  believing,  all  in  all  believed."  —  Story 


Who  took  his  dreams  for  firm  realities, —  ■,'       ,    •       .->  -,-   ,,        lxr     .       r    ., 

'ho  once  believing  all  in  all  believed."  -Story.  stood    out   m    the    sunlight.      West   of   the 

monastery    the    fertile    fields    descended 

T  was  very  beautiful  about  the  Bene-  slowly  to  the  Tiber,  a  mile  away.     Across 

dictine  monastery  of  San  Serpolo  this  the  river  the  land  rose  again,  dotted  here 

warm  April  day  in   1425.     The  great  and  there  with  woods,   until  it   met    the 

walls  of  the  buildings,  nestling  at  the  foot  barren   crags   of  the  western  Apennines. 

of  the  eastern  of  the  two  chains  of  the  The  Tiber,  rising  away  to  the  north  among 

Apennines  which  formed  the  valley,  glis-  the  peaks  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Apen- 
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nines,  flowed  slowly  through  to  the  valley. 
At  the  southern  end  it  turned  sharply  to 
the  west,  through  a  narrow  passage,  be- 
tween the  two  mountain  chains. 

The  monastery  had  been  founded  near 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  by  its 
present  prior,  Father  Beppi,  a  Genoese. 
This  austere  man,  during  his  novitiate  in 
one  of  the  great  Benedictine  monasteries, 
had  felt  deeply  pained  as  he  saw  the  laxi- 
ties among  his  fellow-monks,  and  heard 
of  the  luxury  and  worldliness  which  were 
creeping  into  the  Order  everywhere.  The 
growing  political  power,  the  enviable  rep- 
utation for  love  of  learning  and  of  art, 
which  the  Benedictines  were  gaining,  did 
not  blind  the  novice  to  the  fact  that  the 
Order  had  wandered  far  from  the  simple, 
austere  life  recommended  by  St.  Benedict 
in  his  Rule.  The  young  Genoese  blindly 
threw  the  blame  for  the  laxity  which  he 
saw,  not  upon  the  irresistible  spirit  of  the 
time,  but  upon  the  outward  manifestations 
of  this  spirit.  The  rich  paintings  and 
frescoes,  the  delicate  marble  traceries, 
carvings,  and  sculptures  in  the  churches 
and  in  the  monasteries,  the  illuminated 
manuscripts,  the  close  study  of  the  pagan 
poets  and  writers,  —  all  these  were  ener- 
vating, absorbing,  likely  to  turn  thought 
from  God  to  their  own  beauties.  Like 
many  another  monkish  reformer,  the  nov- 
ice believed  that  only  by  a  return  to  the 
austere  life  set  forth  in  the  Rule  of  St. 
Benedict  could  men  be  kept  in  the  path 
of  holiness. 

These  ideas  were  received  without  sym- 
pathy by  the  novice's  fellow-monks  ;  and, 
therefore,  before  he  took  his  vows  he  left 
the  monastery,  and  journeyed  through  the 
country,  preaching.  He  spoke  against  the 
laxities  among  the  monks  and  the  artistic 
tendencies  which  were  turning  the  thoughts 
of  men  from  God  to  worldly  things.  Fer- 
vent, zealous,  eloquent,  he  made  converts 
fast,  though  mainly  in  the  hill  towns  of  the 
country,  whither  the  artistic  tendencies  of 
the  time  had  not  penetrated  in  their  full 
force.  While  he  was  considering  where 
he  might  best  establish  the  little  band  that 
had  gathered  around  him,  he  came  to  the 
valley  of  San  Serpolo.  Charmed  by  the 
quiet  beauty  and  the  seclusion  of  the  place, 
the  eighty  converts  built  their  monastery 
here.  The  reputation  of  these  monks  for 
austerity  and  holiness  slowly  spread,  though 
few  strangers  came  to  them.     While  the 


spirit  of  the  Renaissance  gained  greater 
power  daily  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Italy, 
this  band  of  men  remained  untouched  by 
it  in  their  seclusion.  After  thirty  years, 
the  path  beside  the  Tiber  was  little  worn 
between  the  river  and  the  mountain  pass. 

Little,  however,  of  the  beauty  of  the  val- 
ley this  warm  April  afternoon  did  the  young 
monk  by  the  western  window  of  the  scrip- 
torium see.  He  had  sunk  back  in  his 
chair.  The  manuscript  which  he  had  been 
copying  lay  neglected  upon  his  desk.  His 
hands  rested  idly  in  his  lap,  and  his  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  peaks  of  the  western 
Apennines.  The  black  robe  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Order  brought  out  distinctly  the 
sharply  cut  lines  of  his  pale  face.  The 
mouth  was  regular,  but  had  a  suspicion  of 
sensitiveness  in  the  droop  at  the  corners. 
The  nostril  of  the  fine,  straight  nose  was 
thin,  and  quivered  now  and  then  as  the 
dreamer  mused.  The  beauty  of  the  coun- 
tenance was,  however,  in  the  eyes  :  large, 
brown,  dreamy,  they  changed  with  every 
passing  mood  in  the  mind  of  the  monk. 
The  high,  intellectual  forehead  beneath 
the  tonsure  looked  even  higher  than  it  was. 
The  face,  as  a  whole,  was  proud,  sensitive, 
brilliant,  though,  like  the  frail,  stooping 
figure,  it  showed  traces  of  illness  and 
fatigue. 

No  ordinary  thoughts,  certainly,  had 
made  Brother  Filippo  neglect  his  work. 
He  was  thinking  over  the  history  of  his 
life,  the  story  of  a  youth  a  monk  at  nine- 
teen. As  he  mused,  it  seemed  to  him  but 
yesterday  that  he,  Francesco  Brunelli  then, 
had  stood  with  his  father  in  the  reception- 
room  of  Niccolo  Niccoli  in  Florence. 
Really  it  was  years  ago,  for  he  was  but 
thirteen  at  that  time,  a  shy,  loving  lad, 
made  doubly  sensitive  by  the  recent  death 
of  his  mother,  who  had  idolized  him.  Half 
heart-broken  at  the  thought  of  leaving  his 
home  among  the  hills  near  Florence,  he 
had  come  with  his  father  to  their  friend 
Niccoli.  His  father,  seeing  the  growing 
brilliancy  of  the  boy,  wished  him  to  have 
the  great  advantages  which  residence  in 
the  house  of  the  eminent  scholar  would 
offer. 

Brother  Filippo  remembered  the  inter- 
view well.  How  immense  the  reception- 
room  had  looked  with  its  statues  and  its 
carvings  ;  how  beautiful  the  brilliantly  col- 
ored floor.  How  kind  and  sympathetic 
Niccoli  was.     As  the  child  glanced  from 
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the  slight  figure  clad  in  a  loose-flowing, 
rose-colored  gown  to  the  intellectual,  sen- 
sitive face,  shadowed  by  glossy  black  hair, 
he  had  marked  the  fine  blending  of  dignity 
and  kindness  in  the  bearing  of  Niccoli, 
and  had  fancied  the  man  must  be  like  one 
of  the  gods  of  whom  his  father  had  often 
told  him.  When  Niccoli  drew  Francesco 
to  his  side,  and,  with  an  arm  about  his 
waist,  talked  to  him  of  the  time  when  he 
and  Francesco's  father  were  boyish  friends, 
of  his  home  among  the  hills,  and,  lastly, 
of  the  mother  lately  dead,  the  great  scholar 
was  so  sympathetic,  so  kind,  that  he  took 
away  from  Francesco  something  of  the 
sting  of  the  parting  with  his  father.  Yet 
the  monk  remembered  that  when,  half- 
dazed  by  his  new  surroundings,  he  saw  the 
dear  figure  disappearing,  the  sense  of  his 
loss  had  overwhelmed  him.  Poor  little 
one  !  Brother  Filippo  felt  an  odd  pity  for 
himself  as  he  thought  of  the  scene. 

Niccoli  had  really  loved  Francesco's 
father,  and  he  transferred  his  affection 
to  the  boy.  There  was,  too,  something 
wondrously  winning  about  the  eager,  keen, 
loving,  impressionable  child,  and  Niccoli, 
though  busied  with  a  thousand  cares,  yet 
found  time  to  spend  occasional  hours  with 
the  boy,  —  times  of  rarest  delight  to  Fran- 
cesco. He  never  dreamed  that  his  pro- 
tector could  be  anything  but  the  best,  the 
most  learned  of  men.  Could  any  one  be 
kinder,  more  loving  than  he  ?  Could  any 
one  have  more  respect  shown  to  him? 
Did  not  strangers  come  to  the  house  daily 
just  to  see  and  to  speak  with  his  patron? 
Did  not  people  constantly  send  him  tokens 
of  respect,  —  a  vase,  a  bit  of  antique  mar- 
ble, a  mosaic,  or  a  statue?  The  child 
felt  that  he  had  been  right  at  first,  —  Nic- 
coli was  a  descendant  of  the  gods. 

This  blind  devotion  to  Niccoli  was  for- 
tunate, for  one  day  news  came  that  the 
father  of  Francesco  had  been  stricken  with 
the  fever.  He  had  time  only,  before  he 
died,  to  send  his  blessing  to  his  boy,  and 
a  message  to  Niccoli,  begging  him  to  treat 
Francesco  as  his  own.  For  awhile  Fran- 
cesco  grieved  sorely,  but  at  last  time  and 
the  kindness  of  Niccoli  had  their  effect : 
the  boy  took  up  his  old  life,  —  with  the 
difference  only  that,  beside  the  ideal  of 
perfection  which  he  had  enshrined  in  his 
heart  at  the  death  of  his  mother,  he  now 
!  another. 

Strange  enough,  too,  was  this  life  which 


Francesco  resumed.  He  had  no  tutor. 
Instead,  three  or  four  busy  scholars  each 
came  in  to  teach  him  for  an  hour.  These 
men  recognized  the  brightness  of  the  lad, 
but,  absorbed  in  their  work,  did  not  gain  his 
confidence  or  friendship.  When  the  morn- 
ing lessons  were  over,  Francesco  was  free 
to  wander  through  the  house.  He  could 
even  go  into  the  streets  if  a  servant  at- 
tended him.  It  was  a  companionless  life 
in  the  sense  of  association  with  children,  for 
they  seldom  came  into  the  house.  When 
they  did,  Francesco  found  them  very  dull : 
they  did  not  care  for  the  same  things  as 
he.  He  had  learned  to  love  the  manu- 
scripts of  his  patron,  and  liked  nothing 
better  than,  ensconcing  himself  in  some 
deep  window-seat  of  the  library,  to  dream 
over  some  old  parchment.  What  wild, 
childish  fancies  he  wove  !  The  stories  of 
the  saints  held  him  spell-bound.  His 
temples  would  throb,  and  his  blood  surge 
to  and  fro  as  he  read  of  their  heroic  deeds, 
and  often  he  would  fall  to  dreaming,  won- 
dering if  some  day,  he,  Francesco  Bru- 
nelli,  might  not  act  as  bravely  as  these  men 
of  old.  Often,  too,  the  boy  would  steal 
out  toward  night  with  an  attendant,  and  go 
into  one  of  the  great  churches.  The  dim- 
ness of  the  vast  building  ;  the  shadows  flit- 
ting to  and  fro,  showing  here  a  bit  of  gold, 
there  a  piece  of  marble  ;  the  deep  tones 
of  the  priests  ;  — all  these  sights  and  sounds 
appealed  strongly  to  the  child.  When 
the  choir  chanted  softly,  he  would  sit 
drinking  in  the  music,  oblivious  to  every- 
thing about  him,  till  he  was  left  alone  in 
the  church  and  the  hesitating  touch  of  the 
servant  recalled  him  to  himself.  Yet  of 
religion  in  its  true  sense  the  boy  heard 
nothing.  Niccoli  was  strongly  affected  by 
his  study  of  the  ancient  wTriters  and  by  his 
contact  with  the  Eastern  philosophers  of 
his  day ;  but  he  would  allow  no  one  to 
talk  to  Francesco  on  religious  subjects. 
He  could  do  that  himself,  he  said  ;  but  he 
never  spoke  to  the  boy  on  such  matters. 

Another  amusement  of  the  child  was  to 
wander  among  the  statues  which  filled  the 
house  of  his  protector.  The  pieces  of 
marble  were  not  to  him  cold  and  lifeless ; 
his  Greek  and  Latin  made  the  heroes  and 
gods  his  friends,  almost  his  companions. 
Day  after  day  he  would  sit  watching  them, 
dreaming  of  the  deeds  for  which  they  were 
celebrated.  Often  darkness  would  come 
upon  him  before  he  knew  it,  and  he  would 
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awake  from  his  revery  to  find  the  room 
filled  with  shadows.  At  such  a  time  the 
features  of  the  statues,  with  the  changing 
lights  playing  upon  them,  seemed  to  soften 
and  to  vary.  Francesco  thought  the  fig- 
ures all  but  spoke  to  him.  As  the  years 
went  by  he  grew  to  love  them  as  a  part  of 
his  life. 

When  all  these  modes  of  amusement 
failed  to  please  him,  the  boy  would  creep 
near  a  group  of  learned  men  talking 
around  Niccoli.  What  strange  things  he 
heard  !  All  the  literary  men,  all  the 
artists  of  Florence  were  constant  visitors, 
and  never  did  a  great  or  learned  foreigner 
come  to  the  city  without  calling  upon 
Niccoli.  All  the  important  literary  and 
artistic  topics  of  the  day  were  discussed  in 
the  presence  of  the  boy.  He  listened 
eagerly,  and,  when  the  talk  was  over,  he 
would  go  to  some  pet  corner  in  the 
library,  to  think  for  hours  of  what  he  had 
heard.  Certainly  this  was  a  strange  life 
for  a  brilliant,  growing  lad.  He  was  with- 
out other  companions  than  his  manuscripts, 
the  statues,  and  the  fancies  of  his  own 
brain ;  beloved  and  petted  by  his  patron, 
when  the  busy  man  could  find  time  •  idol- 
ized by  the  servants.  He  was  learned  in 
things  of  which  most  children  do  not  even 
dream,  ignorant  of  most  of  the  absorbing 
thoughts  of  growing  boys.  Innocent,  bril- 
liant, impressionable,  Francesco  was  pre- 
paring for  a  life  which  would  be  a  great 
success  or  a  great  failure.  It  was  a  train- 
ing to  make  a  pedant  of  the  child,  if  he 
had  not  been  such  an  honest,  sympathetic 
little  fellow  ;  to  lead  him  into  idleness  and 
wrong-doing,  if  he  had  not  been  deeply 
interested  in  everything  about  him. 


CHAPTER   II. 

DISILLUSION. 

"  Out  of  the  day  and  night 
A  joy  has  taken  flight."  —  Shelley. 

Four  years  passed.  The  sympathetic 
and  the  imaginative  in  the  nature  of  Fran- 
cesco were  brought  out  more  and  more  by 
his  artistic  surroundings.  His  love  for 
Niccoli  became  a  passion.  Niccoli  was  a 
paragon,  a  man  without  reproach.  In  this 
great  love  lay  the  cause  of  the  change  in 
the  life  of  Francesco  Brunelli. 

One  afternoon  Francesco,  absorbed  in 


his  book,  was  lying  curled  up  in  a  shady 
corner  of  the  library.  Suddenly  he  heard 
in  the  next  alcove  the  firm,  even  tones  of 
the  monk  Ambrose  Traversarius,  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Niccoli.  He  scarcely  knew 
what  the  monk  was  saying  until  some 
slowly  uttered  words  brought  him  to  his 
feet. 

"  Niccoli,  is  this  true,  this  rumor  that 
everybody  in  Florence  is  mouthing  to-day, 
that  you  have  deliberately  stolen  the  affec- 
tions of  Benvenuta,  your  brother's  sweet- 
heart,—  that  she  is  now  your  mistress?  " 

Before  Francesco,  indignant,  ready  to 
spring  with  hand  and  voice  to  the  aid  of 
his  patron,  could  move,  Niccoli  answered 
coldly,  cynically,  neither  denying  nor  ad- 
mitting the  charge.  His  coldness  chilled 
the  boy.  Traversarius  now  pleaded  with 
his  friend,  but  Niccoli  put  him  off  half- 
jestingly,  till  growing  suddenly  stern,  he 
said  :  — 

"  Traversarius,  enough  of  this.  I  love 
Benvenuta.  Come  here  next  week,  and 
she  shall  be  my  answer  to  your  questions." 

As  Niccoli  spoke,  things  swam  before 
the  eyes  of  Francesco.  His  patron  not 
only  guilty,  but  this  woman  to  be  in  the 
house  where  he  must  see  her  every  day  ! 
He  strove  to  cry  out,  to  beg  Niccoli  to 
unsay  his  cruel  words,  but  he  could  make 
no  sound.  He  swayed  to  and  fro,  and 
sank  upon  the  floor. 

When  Francesco  came  to  himself,  he 
was  in  bed  in  his  own  room,  and  the  ser- 
vants were  attending  him.  At  the  hour 
for  supper  Niccoli  had  sent  some  one  to 
look  for  him,  and  he  had  been  found. 
His  heart  ached  when  he  thought  that  the 
man  whom  he  had  worshipped  as  perfec- 
tion was  a  brute  in  his  passions.  He  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  his  future  life  with 
Niccoli.  All  night  long  he  struggled  with 
his  trouble,  and  only  as  morning  dawned 
did  he  fall  asleep. 

When  he  awoke  towards  noon  he  was 
refreshed  by  his  sleep  and,  inspired  by  the 
hopefulness  of  childhood,  he  fancied  that 
some  almost  impossible  event  might  yet 
set  matters  right.  Looking  pale  and  wan 
he  went  to  the  room  where  he  and  his 
patron  sometimes  dined  together.  In 
spite  of  all  his  efforts,  he  was  shy  and 
constrained.  Niccoli  saw  this  at  once. 
It  was  all  that  was  needed  to  make  him 
certain  that  Francesco  had  overheard  all 
the    charges   of  Traversarius.      The    boy 
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was  the  only  thing  the  selfish  man  really 
loved,  and  he  knew  how  he  had  fallen  in 
the  lad's  eyes.  For  a  moment  good  and 
evil  battled  in  his  soul.  Then  coming 
forward  gayly,  he  said  :  "  Ah,  Francesco, 
has  my  churchman  been  roughly  awakened 
from  his  fancies  ?  Come,  love  rules  us  all, 
scholars,  monks,  rabble  ;  and  I  am  like 
other  men.  Cease  your  dreamings  now. 
I  thought  to  leave  you  in  them  a  little 
longer,  but  Ambrose  has  spoiled  that." 

Silent,  amazed,  Francesco  gazed  at  Nic- 
coli.  Maddened  by  the  look,  Niccoli 
came  nearer  to  the  boy,  crying  sharply  :  — 

"  Come,  speak  !  Don't  play  the  woman 
with  me."  Still  the  boy  stood  as  if 
dazed,  and  spoke  not.  Niccoli,  angered 
by  the  pleading,  despairing  look  in  his 
eyes,  grasped  him  roughly  by  the  arm  as 
if  he  would  force  him  to  speak.  The  boy 
shrank  from  the  touch  as  from  pollution, 
and  Niccoli,  stung  to  frenzy  by  this  silent 
contempt,  flung  Francesco  from  him,  and 
hurried  from  the  room.  The  child  slipped 
upon  the  marble  pavement  and  fell  heavily. 
For  a  moment  he  lay  quiet,  stunned  by  the 
fall.  Then  dragging  himself  up  slowly,  he 
stole  to  a  nook  in  the  library.  Curling 
himself  up  wearily,  he  gave  himself  to 
despairing  thought.  Life  had  changed 
suddenly  from  a  beautiful,  dream-like  ex- 
istence to  a  hopeless,  disgusting  blank. 
The  man  whom  he  had  loved  best  in  all 
the  world  was  guilty  of  loathsome  acts ; 
worse,  was  unrepentant,  laughed  at  his 
follies,  and  treated  them  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Was  it  true,  the  boy  asked  him- 
self, that  the  world  is  a  mass  of  corrup- 
tion, of  vileness?  Could  he  not  trust 
anyone?  What  proof  had  he  now  that 
the  beautiful  and  strange  things  which  his 
patron  had  told  him  were  true?  Was 
there  no  goodness,  no  beauty  in  the  world? 
NO,  he  could  not  believe  Niccoli.  There 
must  be  some  good  in  the  world  when  men 
and  women  like  his  father  and  mother  had 
lived  in  it.  Now  came  the  agonizing 
thought :  "  Suppose  these  dead  parents 
whom  you  worshipped  reverently  as  per- 
(<■(  tion  were  false,  untrue  like  the  rest  of 
mankind."  Francesco  struggled  to  put 
down  the  thought  as  the  prompting  of 
some  demon,  but  it  mastered  him  ;  it 
dinned  itself  into  his  ears.  The  boy  tried 
to  -  iv  that  it  was  impossible,  but  the  mock- 
ing  question  came  :  "Why,  since  the  per- 
fect man  has  proved  to  be  false?" 


Now,  too,  came  the  temptation  to  cease 
to  struggle  for  the  right  that  is  but  an 
illusion.  It  would  be  easy,  so  easy  to  do 
this,  for  it  would  bring  a  kind  of  peace ; 
and  Niccoli  would,  perhaps,  love  him  as  of 
old.  In  his  temptation,  the  aesthetic  train- 
ing of  the  sensitive  child  stood  him  in  place 
of  a  well-trained  conscience.  As  he  had 
roamed  among  his  statues  and  his  books, 
dreaming  of  the  mighty  deeds  of  the  heroes, 
of  the  virtues  of  the  saints,  he  had  formed, 
unconsciously,  the  idea  of  virtue  as  the 
really  beautiful  thing  in  life,  as  the  perfec- 
tion of  existence.  To  him  vice  meant  the 
twisted  figures,  the  evil  faces,  the  disgusting 
coarseness  of  the  city  rabble  which  he  saw 
in  his  walks.  Wickedness  was  for  him 
synonymous  with  ugliness,  and  was  there- 
fore loathsome. 

Thus  Francesco,  avoiding  Niccoli  who 
sent  once  or  twice  to  ask  for  him,  fought 
with  his  doubts  for  two  weary  days  and 
sleepless  nights.  As  he  came  down  the 
stairs  toward  evening  of  the  third  day,  he 
met  Niccoli  on  the  landing.  The  boy, 
worn  and  exhausted  by  his  sleepless 
nights,  had  not  control  of  himself.  He 
halted,  and  even  trembled  slightly,  as  he 
saw  his  patron.  The  face  of  Niccoli  dark- 
ened. 

"  Francesco,"  he  said,  "  enough  of  this 
nonsense  !  Don't  let  me  see  you  again 
until  you  can  come  to  me  like  your  old 
self."  ' 

He  passed  by  the  boy  quickly,  but  after 
a  step  or  two  turned  with  a  queer  look, 
saying  : 

"  If  this  is  jealousy  which  wears  upon 
you,  you  flatter  me.  Put  it  away.  Ben- 
venuta  will  be  here  day  after  to-morrow. 
Only  look  your  old  handsome  self  and  she 
will  like  you  ;  then  there  will  be  two  to 
love  you  instead  of  one." 

Francesco  bowed  his  head  and  passed 
on.  Now  he  felt  not  only  grieved,  but 
angered,  insulted.  Never,  never,  would 
he  seek  to  gain  favor  with  the  contempti- 
ble woman.  Full  of  bitter  thoughts  he 
went  out  into  the  street. 

As  he  was  passing  one  of  the  churches, 
he  heard  the  sound  of  music.  He  went 
in,  and  found  a  shadowy  corner.  Far  off 
the  choir  boys  were  singing.  Suddenly 
the  chorus  ceased,  and  a  sweet,  pure  boy's 
voice  began  an  appeal  to  all  in  trouble. 
The  music,  touching,  tender,  swelled,  rose, 
and  floated  up  among   the  great   arches, 
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until  it  seemed  to  die  away  like  an  echo. 
On  and  on  sang  the  boy,  supported  at 
times  by  a  subdued  chanting  from  the 
chorus.  The  whole  song  went  home  to 
the  heart  of  Francesco.  A  great  flood  of 
tender  feeling  took  the  place  of  his  pain 
and  doubt.  He  longed  to  find  some 
sympathetic  soul  to  whom  he  could  con- 
fide his  trouble.  Here,  like  a  flash  illumi- 
nating his  whole  soul,  came  the  thought 
that  the  song  which  had  so  moved  him 
had  told  of  One  who  could  give  him  the 
help  which  he  ^needed.  Filled  with  an 
ecstasy  of  relief,  Francesco  fell  upon  his 
knees  and  poured  out  his  soul  in  a  con- 
fused, heartfelt  prayer.  Again  and  again 
he  begged  with  almost  childish  simplicity 
for  some  instant  help  in  his  trouble  which 
should  put  an  end  to  his  pain  cjid  bring 
back  the  old,  happy,  trustful,  dreamy 
life.  As  he  prayed,  a  great  relief  came  to 
him  and  he  felt  that  he  had  found  a  friend 
who  would  not  desert  him,  who  could  be 
trusted  implicitly. 

At  last  the  boy  arose  and  wandered  out 
of  the  church.  He  was  wondering  now 
about  this  God  to  whom  he  had  just  been 
praying.  In  his  home  among  the  hills  he 
had  followed  blindly  the  guidance  of  his 
mother  in  religious  matters.  For  him  his 
parents  were  the  objects  for  all  reverence 
and  for  absorbing  love.  Of  God  as  a 
father,  as  anything  but  an  intangible,  awe- 
inspiring  spirit  whom  men  worshipped 
from  afar,  he  had  hardly  thought.  In  the 
house  of  Niccoli  he  had  heard  nothing  of 
religious  matters,  and  as  he  became  ab- 
sorbed in  the  artistic  surroundings  about 
him  he  thought  less  and  less  of  the  words 
of  his  mother  about  this  mysterious  being. 
In  the  churches,  not  the  words  of  the  ser- 
vice, but  the  music  and  the  decorations 
appealed  to  Francesco. 

It  seemed  to  the  lad  afterwards,  that  as 
he  wandered,  this  God  guided  him  to  a 
solution  of  his  doubts.  As  he  turned  into 
the  great  square  before  La  Badia,  he  found 
it  filled  with  people.  A  scaffolding  had 
been  erected  at  the  corner  of  the  monas- 
tery. Peasants,  laborers,  nobles,  —  men, 
women,  and  children,  —  were  huddled  to- 
gether, their  faces  fixed  unswervingly  upon 
a  dark  figure  on  the  staging.  Now  and 
then  the  crowd  swayed  to  and  fro  as  with 
a  common  impulse  and  a  great,  swelling 
cry  of  "  Amen,"  or  of  "  Pater,  Pater,  pec- 
cavimus,"  arose. 


In  his  overwrought  condition  of  mind 
the  scene  affected  Francesco  strangely.  A 
feeling  that  here,  at  last,  he  should  find 
the  solution  of  his  doubts  and  difficulties 
seized  him.  He  pushed  excitedly  into 
the  square  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
staging.  After  a  moment  it  was  evident 
that  the  monk's  text  was  :  "  Come  unto 
me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden." 
It  seemed  to  Francesco,  as  he  listened, 
that  the  words  of  the  monk,  inspired  by 
the  God  to  whom  the  boy  had  just  been 
praying  for  aid,  were  directed  to  him  alone. 
The  speaker,  filled  with  the  glory  and  the 
beauty  of  his  message,  spoke  as  one  who 
but  uttered  the  words  of  One  greater  than 
he.  With  pathos  and  tenderness  he  painted 
the  trials,  the  griefs,  the  disappointments 
of  the  worldly  life.  Its  false  charms,  its 
vain  beauties,  all  these  were  touched  with 
infinite  sympathy  for  erring  mankind,  but 
with  an  unmasking  hand  that  revealed  the 
faults  in  all  their  hideousness.  Groans  and 
exclamations  like  a  great  echo  constantly 
answered  the  appeals  of  the  preacher. 
Francesco  uttered  not  a  word.  Wonder, 
amazement,  and  yet  a  growing  content  filled 
his  mind.  This  monk,  too,  was  showing 
that  the  world  was  but  little  better  than 
Niccoli  had  said.  All  in  it  was  hollow,  bad  ; 
yet  Francesco  was  not  hopeless  now.  He 
felt  that  the  speaker  had  a  remedy  to  offer, 
—  some  means  to  mount  above  these  diffi- 
culties. Had  not  God  sent  this  man  to 
him  ?  Francesco  thought  superstitiously. 

Stopping  suddenly  in  his  portrayal  of 
the  woes  of  every-day  life,  the  speaker, 
impassioned  by  the  love  of  his  calling, 
began  to  draw  the  beauties  of  the  religious 
life  of  monasticism.  He  described  clearly, 
fascinatingly,  its  repose,  its  quiet,  its  free- 
dom from  the  falsities  and  the  wearying 
cares  of  the  world.  More  and  more 
moved,  he  leaned  forward  and  talked  to 
his  hearers  as  a  pitying  father  with  an 
erring  child.  His  words  glowed  with 
fervor  ;  now  his  voice  rang  out  loudly,  now 
it  softened  and  fell.  Again  the  crowd  was 
beside  itself.  Women  sobbed  and  moaned. 
Men  forced  themselves  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  scaffolding,  calling  upon  the  monk 
to  take  them,  sinners  as  they  were,  into 
his  care.  Francesco,  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  monk,  knelt  spell-bound.  At  last,  at 
last,  he  had  found  the  life  which  he  had 
begun  to  fear  was  impossible.  Here  was 
the    perfect  existence,  in  which,  through 
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daily  communion  with  God,  a  man  might 
lead  a  noble,  pure  life  far,  far  away  from 
the  corruption  of  the  world.  A  new  pur- 
pose, a  new  being  sprang  up  within  Fran- 
cesco. This  life  must  be  his  life.  As  if  to 
settle  the  last  doubt  in  Francesco's  mind, 
the  monk  suddenly  turned  to  his  part  of 
the  crowd,  crying,  with  outstretched  arms, 
a  look  of  wonderful  pleading  love  and 
tenderness  upon  his  face  :  — 

"  Come,  come,  then,  my  children,  to 
the  arms  of  your  holy  mother,  the  Church. 
Cast  off  all  your  burdens  ancj  cares.  Lay 
them  upon  her  shoulders.  Strong,  glori- 
ous, all-loving,  tender,  she  will  bear  them 
for  you.  Come,  then,  O  ye  weary  ones 
and  heart-broken :  come,  rest  on  her 
bosom,  and  find  repose,  peace,  happiness 
for  evermore.     Amen  and  amen." 

For  a  moment  after  the  monk  ceased 
speaking  there  was  a  deep  silence  ;  then 
sobs  burst  from  the  crowd.  Those  nearest 
the  scaffolding  rushed  upon  the  man,  and 
covered  his  robes,  his  hands,  with  kisses. 
The  monk  was  almost  overwhelmed  by  the 
frantic  movements  of  the  enthusiasts.  As 
Brother  Filippo  thought  of  the  scene,  he 
remembered  only  that  he  joined  those 
about  the  holy  man,  offering  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  monkhood.  The  candidates 
could  stay  at  La  Badia,  or  a  few  could 
start  with  Father  Massi  that  night  for  his 
monastery  near  Naples.  Brother  Filippo 
remembered  that  he  had  begged  to  be 
among  the  latter.  Above  all  he  wished  to 
get  away  from  Florence,  for  it  seemed  ugly, 
hateful  to  him.  His  request  was  granted, 
and  in  company  with  the  Father  and  a 
few  of  the  converts  he  left  Florence  in  the 
night.  By  morning  they  were  in  a  village 
several  miles  away. 

The  journey  to  Naples  was  to  be  long, 
for  Father  Massi  wished  to  stop  wherever 
he  felt  that  he  could  do  good ;  often  he 
went  far  out  of  his  way  to  preach  in  some 
mountain  village.  Almost  at  once  after 
the  departure  from  Florence  the  converts 
began  their  hard  and  absorbing  duties  as 
novices.  Early,  Francesco  realized  how 
selfish  his  old  life  had  been,  and,  filled 
with  passionate  regret,  outdid  himself  in 
good  offices.  When,  rarely,  he  had  time 
to  recall  the  old  days,  it  was  not  with  long- 
ing. His  love  for  Niccoli  had  changed  to 
a  great,  tender  pity,  and  his  musings  always 
ended  with  a  prayer  for  his  patron.  He 
beard  nothing  from  Niccoli.     He  believed 


that  from  his  manner  of  leaving  Florence 
he  was  lost  forever  to  the  old  life. 

After  five  months  of  wandering,  the 
party  came  one  night  to  San  Serpolo.  As 
Francesco  climbed  over  the  hills  at  the 
north  and  looked  down  into  the  valley  suf- 
fused with  the  brightness  of  the  setting 
sun,  it  seemed  to  him  the  most  beautiful, 
the  most  restful  place  he  had  ever  seen. 
He  felt  that  here,  if  anywhere,  a  man  might 
lead  the  quiet,  prayerful  life  he  had  con- 
ceived. Knowing,  however,  that  his  future 
was  no  longer  his  own,  be  tried  to  stifle 
the  longing  to  stay  in  the  valley  that  grew 
ever  stronger  as  he  went  down  the  hills. 

Later,  it  seemed  to  Francesco  that  God 
had  heard  his  wish,  for  Father  Massi  came 
after  vespers  to  ask  him  if  he  would  be 
willing  to  stay  at  San  Serpolo.  Father 
Beppi,  the  prior,  wished  to  add  a  few 
young  monks  to  the  monastery.  In  his 
joy  at  this  unexpected  good  fortune,  Fran- 
cesco was  silent  for  a  moment.  Father 
Massi,  seeing  that  the  novice  hesitated, 
dwelt  on  the  quietness,  the  seclusion,  the 
pastoral  simplicity  of  the  life  at  the  mon- 
astery. Was  it  not  wonderful,  he  asked, 
that  in  a  time  of  laxity  a  man  not  thirty 
could  found  a  monastery  with  rules  as  rigid 
as  those  of  San  Serpolo  ?  This  was  what 
Father  Beppi  had  done,  —  with  all  who 
knew  of  his  hopes  deriding  and  calling 
him  a  foolish  zealot.  His  purity,  his  aus- 
terity, and  his  brilliancy  had  triumphed 
over  everything.  The  Pope,  recognizing 
his  wonderful  goodness  and  his  power,  had 
attached  the  monastery  to  the  Benedictine 
Order.  If  ever  mortal  man  could  attain 
perfection,  this  just,  austere  man  would, 
said  Father  Massi.  As  Francesco  listened 
to  the  glowing  account,  he  felt  filled  with 
admiration  for  Father  Beppi.  Ah,  if  he 
could  only  be  like  the  prior  !  Yes,  he 
would  stay  at  San  Serpolo.  His  decision 
pleased  Father  Massi,  for  Francesco  was 
the  only  one  of  the  novices  who  was  will- 
ing to  remain. 

Francesco  and  the  father  now  went  to 
see  the  prior.  When  the  novice  came  into 
Father  Beppi's  presence,  there  was  some- 
thing very  cold  about  the  tall,  thin,  rigid 
figure,  wasted  by  fasting  and  nights  of 
prayer.  The  face  that  looked  question- 
ingly  at  Francesco  had  heavy  features. 
The  chin  was  square,  the  mouth  almost 
fierce  in  its  firmness.  The  great,  fiery 
black  eyes  looked  out  from  beneath  heavy 
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eyebrows.  Francesco  admitted  to  himself 
that  it  was  a  face  to  wonder  at,  not  to 
love.  Yet  the  prior  was  very  kind  during 
the  interview,  and  so  Francesco  came  hap- 
pily away,  feeling  that  with  such  a  model 
as  the  abbot  before  him,  and  with  such  a 
quiet,  peaceful  home  as  the  monastery,  he 
could  not  fail  to  find  at  last  the  perfect 
life  of  which  he  had  dreamed. 

At  once  after  the  departure  of  his  com- 
panions, Francesco  settled  down  to  his 
round  of  duties.  They  were  even  harder 
than  were  his  tasks  upon  the  journey,  but 
he  found  a  great  satisfaction  in  their  very 
novelty,  and  he  worked  on  happily  for  four 
months.  Then  he  suddenly  fell  ill  with 
fever.  For  two  months  he  did  not  leave 
the  hospital.  When  he  became  convales- 
cent, he  was  filled  with  a  great  thankful- 
ness to  God  for  bringing  him  back  to  life, 
and  he  counted  the  days  until  the  time 
when  he  could  devote  himself  forever  to 
the  service  of  his  Maker.  Two  months 
ago  the  day  for  taking  the  vows  had  come. 
To-day,  Francesco  Brunelh  existed  only  in 
these  idle  memories  of  the  past.  Brother 
Filippo,  the  pale  young  monk,  had  taken 
his  place. 

Brother  Filippo  had  mused  long.  Out- 
side the  window  the  scene  had  changed 
greatly.  Long  shadows  were  falling  across 
the  valley,  and  blackness  was  settling  down 
between  the  Tiber  and  the  western  Apen- 
nines. 

Far  up  on  the  peaks  of  the  hills,  some 
rocks  still  glistened  in  the  light  of  the  set- 
ting sun.  Life  had  sprung  up  in  the  valley. 
That  which  had  recalled  Brother  Filippo 
to  himself  was  the  bleating  of  a  huddling 
flock  of  sheep  which  were  coming  up  the 
roadway.  Farther  off,  amid  a  cloud  of 
dust,  a  herd  of  cattle  were  coming  home. 
Scattered  over  the  valley,  too,  were  bands 
of  monks  returning  from  labor  in  the  fields. 
It  was  a  restful,  quieting  scene,  but  it  did 
not  give  repose  to  the  young  monk.  With 
a  sigh,  he  looked  wearily  at  his  manuscript, 
stung  by  the  thought  of  his  negligence.  As 
he  turned,  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
came  in  at  the  window,  flooding  the  high, 
bare  room  with  light.  For  a  moment  the 
rafters,  the  desks,  seats,  and  manuscript 
cases  stood  out  vividly,  then  the  brightness 
died  away  and  darkness  fell.  A  bell  tolled 
softly  in  the  cloisters.  Filled  with  a  strange 
dissatisfaction  and  unrest,  Brother  Filippo 
left  the  scriptorium. 


CHAPTER    III. 


STRUGGLE. 


"  What  is  it,  and  whither,  whence, 
This  unsleeping,  secret  sense, 
Longing  for  its  rest  and  food?"  —  Furness. 

To-night  Brother  Filippo  felt  more  un- 
happy than  at  any  time  since  he  had  left 
Florence.  His  uneasiness,  his  dissatisfac- 
tion, had  been  increasing  for  days.  At  first 
he  had  thought  that  they  were  but  the 
effects  of  his  illness  and  had  tried  to  put 
them  away  from  him,  but  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts  they  had  grown  stronger.  He  felt, 
too,  that  it  was  strange  how  much  his 
thoughts  had  wandered  recently  to  the  old 
days  in  Florence.  He  did  not  wish  him- 
self back  there.  Far  from  it ;  the  life 
would  have  been  loathsome  to  him.  Some- 
times he  would  temporarily  become  ab- 
sorbed in  copying  an  old  manuscript,  but 
soon  the  task  would  lie  idle  before  him, 
and  his  truant  thoughts  would  be  far  away. 
He  prayed  for  help,  but  felt  that  he  was 
yielding,  that  daily  the  thoughts  were  gain- 
ing stronger  possession  of  him.  To-day, 
for  the  first  time  since  he  had  left  Flor- 
ence, he  had  reviewed  his  whole  life.  He 
had  sinned  against  his  prior  in  neglecting 
his  work,  and  against  his  God  in  giving 
way  to  vain,  idle  thoughts.  What,  too, 
had  he  as  a  result  of  his  dreaming?  Noth- 
ing but  a  fearful  restlessness,  a  blind,  wild 
desire  for  something,  he  knew  not  what. 
He  was  aware  only  that  whatever  his  spirit 
craved  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  provide. 

Brother  Filippo  went  to  vespers,  there- 
fore, in  no  calm  state  of  mind.  He  must 
ask  pardon  of  God  for  his  negligence,  must 
beg  for  aid  to  fight  the  strange  disquiet  of 
his  soul.  As  he  passed  down  the  aisle  of 
the  dimly  lighted  building,  while  the  deep, 
sweet  notes  of  the  processional  hymn 
echoed  among  the  arches,  he  felt  freed 
from  his  harassing  thoughts  for  the  first 
time  during  the  day.  But  when  he  knelt 
in  prayer  they  mingled  again  tryingly  with 
the  thoughts  which  he  wished  to  express, 
though  not  in  all  their  old  power.  He 
fancied  that  some  of  them  had  passed 
away  from  him  over  the  lines  of  kneeling, 
gowned  figures,  to  lose  themselves  in  the 
dim  corners  of  the  church. 

After  the  service,  as  he  sat  among  his 
brethren  in  the  chapter-house  and  listened 
to  the  prior  reading  the  evening  lesson,  he 
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was  almost  entirely  free  from  his  disturb- 
ing thoughts.  Compline,  too,  passed  pleas- 
antly and  quickly  for  him,  and  when  this 
last  service  of  the  day  was  over  he  went 
directly  to  his  cell.  It  was  a  bare  little 
room  facing  west.  In  it  there  was  nothing 
but  a  bed,  a  chair,  a  desk,  and  a  crucifix. 
Brother  Filippo  came  into  it  almost  elated 
with  his  sense  of  freedom  from  care. 
Hardly,  however,  was  he  inside  before  the 
old  troubles  were  upon  him  again.  They 
well-nigh  maddened  him,  they  were  so  in- 
consequential in  the  way  in  which  they 
came  to  him.  At  one  moment  the  figures  in 
the  statuary-hall  of  Niccoli  were  as  vividly 
before  him  as  they  were  a  year  or  more 
before  when  he  had  roamed  among  them. 
Often,  too,  his  thoughts  wandered  to  the 
old  library.  The  long-forgotten  names  of 
rich,  rare  old  manuscripts  came  to  him. 
At  another  time  he  seemed  to  be  in  one 
of  the  magnificent  churches  which  he  knew 
as  a  boy ;  for  a  moment  he  thrilled  once 
more  with  the  beauties  that  had  pleased 
him  years  before.  His  thoughts  seemed 
to  wander  without  reason  and  he  could 
not  guide  them ;  yet  they  always  showed 
him  some  scene  or  some  object  which  he 
had  once  loved.  Far  into  the  night  Brother 
Filippo  struggled  with  his  feelings.  He 
tried  to  argue  himself  free  :  he  said  he 
was  still  ill ;  that  he  was  becoming  mor- 
bid. He  must  ask  to  go  out  of  the  mon- 
astery. He  would  beg  Father  Beppi  to 
let  him  tend  a  flock  to-morrow.  Planning, 
praying,  he  fought  with  his  thoughts  until, 
worn  out  at  last,  he  threw  himself  upon 
the  bed  and  fell  into  an  uneasy  sleep. 

The  bell  for  matins  was  ringing  when 
Brother  Filippo  awoke.  As  he  hurried  out 
into  the  ambulatory  the  cloister  looked 
very  cold  in  the  pale  moonlight.  On  all 
four  sides  arose  the  straight,  unadorned 
columns  which  supported  the  roof  of  the 
ambulatory.  Through  the  narrow  passage 
by  the  refectory  on  the  south  came  a  stream 
of  light  from  the  outer  court.  It  made  a 
broad,  bright  path  across  the  sward  and 
flickered  upon  the  walls  of  the  church  and 
the  chapter-house.  The  whole  sombre 
picture  depressed  Brother  Filippo  unac- 
countably. He  felt  the  consciousness  of 
impending  trouble,  which  comes  sometimes 
in  the  early  morning  before  the  burdens 
of  the  preceding  day  have  really  been 
taken  up  again.  The  long  and  almost 
continuous  service  of  matins,  lauds,  and 


prime  did  not  soothe  him.  In  the  gradual 
dawning  of  the  day  the  long  distance,  the 
great  walls,  the  plain  furnishings  of  the 
chill  church  looked  repellant.  A  feeling 
of  terrible  loneliness  and  dismay  crept  over 
him.  As  he  went  through  the  services,  a 
fancy  which  he  hardly  dared  to  recognize 
gradually  took  form  in  his  mind.  It  was 
a  terrible  query  for  the  young  monk  : 
"  Could  it  be  that  even  in  this  religious 
life  some  element  was  lacking  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  ideal  existence  which  he 
had  conceived?"  No,  no,  he  could  not 
admit  the  thought :  if  anything  was  wrong 
it  was  through  some  fault  of  his.  God  had 
helped  him  before  ;  he  would  aid  him  now 
if  he  but  prayed. 

After  matins  were  over  Brother  Filippo 
easily  gained  permission  from  Father  Beppi 
to  tend  a  flock  of  sheep.  For  some  days 
it  seemed  to  him  that  this  change  from 
indoor  to  outdoor  life  put  an  end  to  his 
troubles.  It  was  months  since  he  had 
been  in  the  fields,  and  the  newness  of 
everything  about  him  absorbed  his  atten- 
tion. The  rough  hills,  the  rushing  Tiber, 
the  woods,  the  flowers,  the  very  rocks, 
filled  him  with  delight.  He  was  perfectly 
content  to  sit  hour  by  hour,  as  the  flock 
grazed  near  by,  watching  the  life  shown 
around  him  in  plant  and  bird  and  insect. 
As  the  hours  for  terce,  sext,  and  none  came, 
he  knelt  in  the  field  and  went  through  the 
proper  service  with  quiet  pleasure.  Some- 
times, too,  he  tried  to  read  the  words  of 
some  Father  of  the  Church,  but  generally 
the  manuscript  soon  fell  in  his  lap  and  he 
became  absorbed  in  the  doings  of  Nature. 
During  these  days  the  old  troublesome 
thoughts  came  but  seldom,  —  only  when 
he  returned  to  the  monastery.  Brother 
Filippo  began  to  dread  the  hour  for  the 
home-coming,  for  he  feared  that  his  doubts 
and  reveries  would  meet  him  at  the  gate. 
This  they  did  more  and  more  till  finally 
they  began  to  creep  even  into  his  life  in 
the  fields.  The  monk  still  enjoyed  the 
scene  about  him,  still  saw  its  beauties,  but 
his  growing  unrest  showed  him  that  even 
in  this  outdoor  life  there  was  something 
lacking  which  his  spirit  craved.  Each  day 
he  wrestled  longer  with  his  reveries  as  with 
a  slothful  sin,  but  again  and  again  they 
conquered.  Only  now  and  then  temporary 
relief  came  to  him  among  the  manuscripts 
of  the  scriptorium,  in  the  church,  or  in  the 
fields.     Exhausted  mentally  and  physically 
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by  his  struggle,  he  grew  hopeless,  and 
began  to  think  of  confessing  his  troubles 
to  Father  Beppi. 

One  evening,  after  a  day  of  great  men- 
tal struggle,  Brother  Filippo  came  into 
the  monastery  yard  with  a  herd  of  cattle. 
Worn  out  and  weary,  he  was  hurrying  to 
give  his  herd  their  evening  meal,  that  as 
soon  as  possible  he  might  go  to  his  cell 
for  prayer.  To  get  the  needed  hay  he 
was  forced  to  go  up  into  the  loft  of  the 
stable.  The  place  was  dark  except  for  a 
little  light  which  came  in  from  a  window 
facing  east.  As  Brother  Filippo  pitched 
the  hay  carelessly  to  the  lowing  herd 
below,  his  eye  caught  the  glint  of  a  beam 
of  light  upon  something  which  he  had 
uncovered.  With  a  weary  movement  he 
pushed  aside  the  hay  which  rested  upon 
it :  a  large  piece  of  marble,  discolored 
and  stained  was  revealed.  The  monk, 
filled  with  wonder,  dragged  it  to  the 
window.  The  faint  light  showed  him  the 
massive  head  of  a  statue.  It  was  cov- 
ered with  earth  and  stained  by  the  exu- 
dations of  the  soil,  but  its  great  beauty 
was  plain  to  the  practised  eye  of  the 
monk.  His  heart  gave  a  strange  bound 
of  joy  and  happiness.  Here  indeed  was 
a  prize  !  Where  could  it  have  come 
from  ?  What  head  was  it  ?  All  the  artis- 
tic training  of  the  past  exerted  its  power. 
Brother  Filippo  forgot  everything,  —  his 
cattle,  his  supper,  the  vesper  service. 
Seizing  a  wisp  of  hay,  he  began  with 
feverish  haste  to  brush  the  dirt  from  the 
head.  He  was  not  very  successful  in  his 
efforts,  but  enough  so  to  show  him  the 
value  of  his  prize.     The  thick  wavy  locks 


fell  evenly  away  from  the  broad  forehead 
of  the  statue.  The  beard  was  thick  and 
heavy.  The  features  were  fine  and  regu- 
lar ;  the  eyes  large  and  wide-open.  There 
was,  too,  an  imperial  touch  in  the  position 
of  the  head  upon  the  strong,  sinewy  neck. 
The  charm  of  the  bust,  however,  was  the 
subtle  blending  in  the  face  of  different 
feelings.  The  expression  was  grand,  ma- 
jestic, and  at  the  same  time  sweet,  tender, 
good.  Brother  Filippo  knew  the  moment 
he  saw  clearly  the  cleansed  head  that  he 
was  gazing  on  the  face  of  Jupiter;  that 
before  him  lay  a  fragment  of  what  must 
have  been  a  masterpiece  of  ancient  art. 

Long  the  monk  looked  at  the  head, 
lost  in  a  delightful  revery.  A  strange  con- 
tent was  in  his  soul ;  at  the  first  sight  of 
the  beautiful  face  all  his  troubling  doubts 
and  fears  had  fled  away.  Dreaming  still, 
he  roamed  about  the  loft,  looking  for 
traces  of  another  piece  of  the  statue,  but 
he  found  none.  Blissfully  happy,  unmind- 
ful of  the  growing  darkness,  he  sat  down 
again  before  the  head.  He  did  not  seem 
to  think ;  a  joy  far  too  great  for  words 
held  him  spellbound.  Blacker  and  blacker 
grew  the  shadows  in  the  loft,  until  the 
head  became  invisible,  but  still  Brother 
Filippo  sat  unheeding  the  change  around 
him.  Suddenly  the  vesper  bell  began  to 
toll.  With  a  long  sigh  of  content  too 
deep  for  utterance,  Brother  Filippo  came 
back  to  himself.  Hastily  he  pushed  the 
head  into  its  corner,  covering  it  with 
hay.  Throwing  some  more  fodder  to  his 
herd,  he  gave  a  last  look  towards  the 
head,  and  then  passed  lightly  down  to 
the  floor  below. 


[To  be  concluded.^ 
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By  Celi a  Parke?-  Woo  Iky. 

I. 

A  double  heritage  we  owe  to  thee, — 

The  prize  of  beauty  and  the  gift  of  thought. 

What  spell  of  sweet  enchantment  must  have  wrought 

Thy  beauteous  framework  of  rock,  wood,  and  sea, 

With  stately  rivers  flowing  peacefully 

Past  old  ancestral  farms,  where  men  once  fought 

The  heroic  battle  of  the  Right,  and  bought 
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With  blood  an  honored  nation's  liberty : 
A  boon  that  brightens  all  thy  skies  anew, 
And  gives  the  mountain  pine  a  hardier  grace, 
Deepens  fair  Merrimac's  blue, 
Quickens  the  pulse-beat  and  the  stirring  pace 
Of  youth,  and  reimbues  the  world  with  faith, 
Ennobling  life,  and  sanctifying  death. 

II. 

Oh,  be  thou  then  forever  grandly  true 

To  that  high  trust  the  ages  hold  in  thee ; 

Be  leader  still,  New  England,  strong  and  free, 

As  is  brave  honor's  meed  and  greatness'  due. 

Respect  the  old,  but  kindly  greet  the  new ; 

Keep  fresh  and  undimned  vision  still  to  see 

The  present  need  and  opportunity, 

And  let  not  waiting  wrong  and  weakness  sue 

To  thee  in  vain.     Then  shall  thy  happy  hills 

In  greener  verdure  grow,  thy  rocks  uprise 

In  lasting  strength,  thy  streams  and  rippling  rills 

Chant  tuneful  praises  under  smiling  skies 

Of  a  fair  land  that  owns  the  signal  word 

That  warns  and  speaks  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 


THE    ANSWER. 

By  Frances  Albert  Doughty. 


I  looked  through  rainbows  in  the  dew  at  morn, 
And  heard  enchanted  whispers  in  the  air ; 

With  eager  heart  I  said  to  those  I  loved,  — 
How  could  I  leave  you  and  this  world  so  fair? 


II. 

Now  'tis  high  noon,  Illusion  lost  in  glare, 
And  loved  ones  many  lie  beneath  the  sod ; 

An  awful  fear  creeps  in,  —  that  I  might  stay 

Till  all  have  left  me,  —  spare  me  this,  my  God  ! 

III. 

Nay ;  for  Humanity  encircles  thee, 

O  longing  soul  !  thou  canst  not  be  alone  ; 

If  all  should  leave  thee  who  were  dear  on  earth, 

Reach  out  thine  arms  and  find  there  still  —  thine  own. 


RECENT   CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE 
IN    BOSTON. 

By  A.  R.  Willard, 

IT  is  a  pretty  sight,  coming  out  through  West  Street 
or  Temple  Place,  just  after  a  winter  sunset,  to  look  off 
to  the  west  across  the  Common.  The  bare  limbs  of 
the  trees  form  a  network  against  the  glowing  evening  sky, 
and  behind  this  network  rise  in  the  distant  background 
the  towers  and  spires  of  the  Back  Bay  churches.  These 
towers  and  spires  are  all  the  more  beautiful  in  the  glimpse 
had  of  them  from  this  point,  or  as  one  walks  along  the 
path  on  the  Common  toward  the  old  elm  enclosure,  be- 


.    :  ^  /■?  W  cause    they   are 

pierced  with  open- 
ings.     The  silhouette 
t  .    ',';  is  not  merely  of  the  outer 

outline.      The    arches    of 

.  ,.„r..:?.. _^„,  the  belfry  space  let  through 

the  same  yellow  light ;  and  so 
sharp  is  the  contrast  between  the  dark  stones  and  the  luminous  atmosphere  behind, 
that  every  feature  of  the  design  which  can  enter  into  the  profile  is  marked  out  with 
great  distinctness.  Farthest  toward  the  Charles  River  rises  the  spire  of  the  First 
Church.  A  little  distance  toward  the  south  comes  the  mediaeval,  square-topped  tower 
of  the  First  Baptist,  with  its  low-pitched,  pyramidal  roof;  and  then  still  to  the  south- 
ward the  graceful  pinnacled  shaft  of  the  Central  Church,  and  the  Italian  campanile 
of  the  New  Old  South.  A  mile  away,  Trinity  retreats  a  little  behind  the  Arlington 
Street  steeple,  but  detaches  itself  as  one  moves.  Greatest  of  all,  in  some  respects,  it 
still  does  not  contribute  so  much  to  this  evening  glimpse  westward  as  the  higher  and 
more  open  towers  and  spires. 

All  of  these  churches,  and  others  which  are  almost  or  quite  as  recent,  stand  for 
a  great  advance  artistically  in  many  ways  over  the  church-building  of  the  last  cen- 
tury in  Boston.  Even  the  Arlington  Street  Church,  which  is  so  wholly  an  echo  of  the 
past  that  I  do  not  regard  it  as  belonging  to  the  present  topic,  represents  the  artistic 
style  of  this  past,  worked  out  with  an  elaborateness  and  with  a  careful  minuteness  of 
detail  which  signifies  a  great  advance,  not  simply  in  the  wealth,  but  in  the  artistic 
perception  of  the  community  which  produced  it.  The  transition  between  the  two 
periods,  —  between  the  days  when  an  artistic  form  came  to  be  first  considered  as  in 
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some  degree  an  essential  in  a  church  build- 
ing, and  this  later  dawning  of  a  period  in 
which  artistic 
forms  have 
been  produced 
fit  to  be  drawn 
into  compari- 
son with  the 
buildings  in  the 
Old  World, 
which  they 
undertake  to 
imitate,  —  has 
in  one  sense 
been  gradual, 
and  in  another 
abrupt.  The 
transitional 
forms  are  all 
interestin 
simply  as  tran- 
sitional forms. 
Some  of  them 
are  interesting 
in  themselves. 
For  example, 
the  Bulfinch 
period,  which 
came  at  the  be- 


with  his  designs  for  other  purposes.  It 
needs  to  be  so  studied  because  his 
"  church  "  style  was  not  anything  which 
he  developed  apart  from  his  secular  style, 
but,  in  the  majority  of  Boston  instances, 
simply  an  application  to  church  fronts 
of  the  same  principles  of  design  which 
he  applied  to  all  buildings.  Other  in- 
termediate forms  between  the  old  and 
the  new  are  wholly  comprehensible  in 
themselves,  so  far  as  they  are  compre- 
hensible at  all.  They  seem  to  fall  into 
two  groups,  the  forms  which  were  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  intelligent  Gothic 
of  these  later  days,  —  it  is  at  least  per- 
missible to  call  it  intelligent  in  compar- 
ison with  what  came  before,  —  and  the 
nondescript  forms  which  were  not  at  all 
Gothic  as  we  now  understand  it,  and  to 
which  we  are  not  inclined  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  with  our  wider  knowledge  of 
the  past,  to  assign  the  merit  of  having 
really  belonged  to  any  genuine  historical 
style. 

It  was  Bulfinch  himself  who  created 
the  first  or  one  of  the  first  examples  of 
Gothic  in  Boston,  in  building  the  spire 
of  his  Federal  Street  Church  of  1809, 
diverging  in  so  doing  from  his  uniform 
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ginning  of  the  century,  possesses  an  interest 

of  its  own.     But  the    Bulfinch    manner  of 

church-building,    in    order    to   be    under- 

tood,  needs  to  be  studied   in  connection 


practice  in  designing.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  see  any  traces  of  the  influence  of  this 
particular  model  on  some  of  the  Gothic 
buildings,  or  buildings  purporting  to  be 
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Doorway,  New  Old  South  Church. 

Gothic,  which  followed.  Such  examples 
as  now  exist  of  one  phase  of  the  Gothic 
movement  are  ponderous  fronts  of  unham- 
mered  stone,  without  spires.  So  much 
more  closely  do  they  resemble  some  of  the 
London  churches  built  under  the  influence 
of  the  Gothic  revival  there,  before  the  Eng- 
lish public  had  opened  its  eyes  to  its  own 
incomparable  mediaeval  exam- 
pies,  as  to  suggest  a 
direct  influence  from 
that  quarter.  There 
are  three  of  these 
heavy  fronts  which 
the  curiously  inclined 
may  go  and  look  up 
any  day  :  one  in  Bow- 
doin  Street,  one  in 
Temple  Street  and 
one  in  Bowdoin 
Square.  Another, 
that  of  Old  Trinity, 
is  made  familiar  by 
photographs,  and  is 
also  well  remem- 
bered, so  recently  did 
it  disappear.  Trin- 
ity was  built  in  1829, 
and  so  was  the  old- 


est of  these  four.  The  church 
on  Bowdoin  Street  was  origi- 
nally Dr.  Lyman  Beecher's. 
A  new  Congregational  society 
had  gathered  in  1825,  mak- 
ing itself  first  at  home  in  a 
church  on  Hanover  Street, 
which  was  soon  burned.  Upon 
the  question  of  a  new  house 
being  taken  up  for  discus- 
sion, a  migration  to  Bowdoin 
Street  was  decided  upon,  and 
the  Gothic  church  with  its 
rough  stone  front,  pointed 
windows,  and  battlements  was 
finished  and  dedicated  in 
1830,  during  Dr.  Beecher's 
pastorate.  The  society  called 
itself  after  the  change  the 
"  Bowdoin  Street  Congrega- 
tional Church,"  and  continued 
to  exist  until  1861,  though 
Dr.  Beecher  left  it  in  1832 
to  go  to  Lane  Theological 
Seminary  in  Cincinnati.  Since 
the  extinction  of  the  Congre- 
gational society  the  building 
has  been  occupied  by  the 
Church  of  the  Advent,  and  latterly  by  the 
Mission  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evange- 
list. The  church  on  Temple  Street,  built 
in  1835,  is  now  occupied  by  the  First 
Methodist  Society,  and  the  church  referred 
to    on    Bowdoin   Square    is   the   Bowdoin 
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Square  Baptist  Church,  built  by  the  pres- 
ent society  in  1840.  All  of  these  churches 
have  the  same  general  character,  —  rough, 
massive  stone  fronts  with  battlements  and 
pointed  windows,  —  but  they  differ  some- 
what in  detail.  Grace  Church  —  that  is,  the 
First  Methodist  Church  —  is  rather  the  most 
individual,  and  may  have  been  influenced 
by  the  design  of  a  modest  Gothic  church 
built  at  Saffron  Hill,  London,  in  1830-32, 
by  Barry.  The  Bowdoin  Square  Church 
differs  from  Old  Trinity  and  the  Lyman 
Beecher  church  in  being  decorated  by 
huge  finials  which  rise  from  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  tower  and  from  the  ends  of 
the  front  wall.  They  are  at  least  meant 
for  decoration,  but  are  large  enough,  one 
would  think,  for  a  cathedral.  Solidity  and 
massiveness  are  almost  the  only  archi- 
tectural virtues  which  can  be  assigned  to 
the  Boston  churches  of  this  class.  But 
they  have  a  solidity  and  massiveness  which 


intermediate  phase.  From  i860  as  a 
point  of  departure,  Boston  churches  built 
in  the  attempt  to  be  Gothic  may  fairly  be 
called  recent.  They  show  a  far  more 
intelligent  and  careful  study  of  old  forms. 
It  had  been  discovered  a  number  of  years 
before  that  date,  in  England,  that  all  the 
essentials  of  a  Gothic  church  did  not  lie 
in  fortress-like  stone  work,  rough  battle- 
ments, huge  finials  and  pointed  windows. 
With  the  popularization  of  study  of  the 
old  monuments,  any  further  perpetration 
of  the  grotesque  imitations  became  impos- 
sible, and  careful  reproduction  of  the  genu- 
ine Gothic  forms  took  their  place.     The 
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is  not  simply  seeming;  it  is  real.  The 
best  of  all  opportunities  came  to  test  this 
when  the  great  fire  swept  over  Boston  in 
1872.  Trinity  was  in  the  midst  of  it. 
"  Fire-proof"  business  blocks  went  down 
on  every  hand,  but  the  tower  of  the 
church  withstood  the  shock  and  remained 
almost  alone  in  a  wide  area  of  ruins. 

I   speak  of  these  churches  here  simply 
{<>r    trie   interest  which    they    have   as  an 


results  of  this  more  intelligent  study  and 
creation  of  a  more  critical  taste  were  ulti- 
mately felt  over  here,  just  as  all  changes 
in  English  taste  have  in  their  order  been 
felt  here,  and  before  i860  the  produc- 
tion of  any  more  Gothic  forms  like  the 
peculiar  heavy  phase  had  become  im- 
possible. 

That  immense  fabric   of  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Holy  Cross  was  projected  at  about 
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this  time.  It  was 
many  years  in  the 
process  of  building, 
not  having  been  ded- 
icated until  1875, 
and  its  great  front 
still  lacks  the  spires 
upon  which  it  must 
principally  rely  for 
beauty  of  exterior 
effect.  Of  massive- 
ness  and  an  imposing 
quality  in  its  dimen- 
sions there  is  a  great 
deal.  Especially  as 
one  walks  at  night 
through  those  low, 
dark  streets  which 
border  it  on  either 
side  does  the  huge 
black  back  of  the 
nave  seem  to  lift  it- 
self up  to  an  indefi- 
nite height.  Upon 
encountering  such  a 
large  church  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
there  is  a  temptation  to  compare  figures, 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  whether  the  church 
seems  large  because  others  about  it  are 
small,  or  whether  it  is  large  in  reality. 
The  result  of  my  inquiry  leads  me  to 
believe  that  the  nave  of  the  Holy  Cross 
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Doorway,    South   Congregational    Church. 


The  Second  Church. 

is  really  large.  It  is  both  wider  and 
longer  than  the  nave  of  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  of  Durham 
Cathedral,  presuming  the  correctness  of 
ordinary  sources  of  information.  In  length 
from  central  porch  to  chancel  window  the 
comparison  would  not  stand  the  same,  for 
the  chancel  of  Holy 
Cross  is  shallow,  so 
shallow  that  to 
make  room  enough 
in  the  sanctuary 
the  rail  is  brought 
out  to  include  the 
transept  aisle  on 
the  chancel  side. 
Still  its  length  over 
all  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  Duorao 
at  Pisa,  or  of  St. 
Stephen's  at  Vi- 
enna. Its  veritable 
cathedral  aspect  is 
helped  by  the  great 
transept,  as  high 
and  apparently  as 
broad  as  the  nave, 
projecting  either 
way  well  beyond 
the  walls  of  the 
main  church.  Of 
anything     which 
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could  be  called  decoration  there  is  very 
little  upon  the  exterior.  Buttresses  of 
the  same  stone  as  the  church,  with  gran- 
ite water-shedding  surfaces,  break  the  flat 
surface  of  the  walls,  but  are  unornament- 
ed  on  their  faces,  and  do  not  rise  into 
pinnacles.  The  interior  would  satisfy  the 
lover  of  architectural  truth  because  there  is 
no  sham  construction.  Where  the  architect 
felt  it  necessary  to  use  iron  he  allowed  it 
to  appear  to  be  iron,  and  where  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  use  wood  he  allowed  it  to  ap- 
pear to  be  wood,  although  neither  wood  nor 
iron  were  loved  by  the  Gothic  builders,  or 


be  the  point  of  support  of  the  vault,  and 
in  the  upward  and  outward  curve  of  the 
edge  of  these  brackets  the  lines  of  the 
vaulting  ribs  are  reproduced.  It  is  a 
natural  and,  I  suppose,  a  scientifically  cor- 
rect form  of  support,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  entirely  unmasked,  openly  showing 
its  construction.  All  the  coloring  in  the 
interior,  except  that  of  the  windows,  is  very 
subdued,  the  wood  being  in  its  natural  color, 
the  iron  columns  a  tint  of  bronze,  and  the 
plastered  surfaces  low  in  tone. 

Although  there  is  nothing  else  in  Gothic 
so  monumental  as  this,  in  Boston,  there  are 
a  number  of  churches  built  since  i860 
which  are  more  picturesque  in  composi- 
tion and  more  beautiful  in  detail.  A  part 
of  the  fascination  which  English  Gothic 
has  exercised  over  the  American  mind  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  its  forms 
have  shown  themselves  so  adapted  to  pic- 


Central   Church. 


were  other  than  grudgingly  allowed  to  ap- 
pear  "  in  character"  in  the  cathedrals  which 
they  built.  Clusters  of  iron  columns  sup- 
port the  nave  arches  in  Holy  Cross,  and 
make  no  pretence  to  be  other  than  me- 
tallip.  A  wooden  ceiling  carried  upon 
wooden  supports  plainly  in  sight  closes 
the  opening  overhead.  And  yet  there  is 
an  obedience  to  Gothic  taste,  a  reproduc- 
tion at  least  of  Gothic  lines  in  these  large 
brackets  of  the  inner  roof.  Their  lower 
point,  of  support  is  the  top  of  the  shaft 
which   in  a  stone-roofed  cathedral   would 


turesque  combinations,  like  those  seen  in 
the  Union  Congregational  Church  built  in 
1870,  the  Second  Universalist  Church  built 
in  1872,  and  the  First  Church  built  in 
1868.  In  shaping  the  design  of  the 
Union  Congregational  Church  the  architect 
seems  to  have  made  no  attempt  to  follow 
closely  any  existing  model  or  to  copy 
anything  literally.  The  parts  are  put 
together  with  picturesqueness  so  as  to 
produce  a  somewhat  irregular  aggregation 
covering  a  good  deal  of  ground.  But 
the    details  are  faithful   or   nearly  faithful 
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reproductions  of  English  Gothic  details, 
and  not  the  parody  upon  them  which  the 
first  attempts  at  Gothic  produced.  It  is 
rarely  that  a  city  church  secures  just  such 
a  favorable  placing  as  this  one ;  and  in  a 
town  consistently  laid  out  on  a  square  plan 
such  a  site  would  have  been  impossible. 
Occupying  the  whole  front  of  a  block  on 
Columbus  Avenue,  it  is  so  placed  as  to 
command  the  entire  length  of  Warren 
Avenue,  which  comes  in  on  an  angle  at 
this  point,  while  the  tower  and  spire  look 
down  Rutland  Square  as  the  tower  and 
spire  of  Trinity  Church  in  New  York  look 
down  Wall  Street.  The  Union  Congrega- 
tional Society  is  not  one  of  the  old  Con- 
gregational societies  as  age  is  counted  in 
Boston.  It  is  the  descendant  of  a  society 
which  built  its  first  church  in  Essex  Street 
in  1819,  and  was  called  originally  the 
Essex  Street  Church.  Only  after  the  with- 
drawal of  a  part  of  its  members  soon  after 
the  first  organization,  and  a  renewal  of  its 
membership  from  other  sources,  did  it 
assume  its  present  name.  Further  down 
on  Columbus  Avenue,  the  Second  Univer- 
salist  Church  illustrates  even  more  con- 
spicuously than  the 
Union  Church  the 
willingness  of  the 
modern  architect  to 
move  freely  in  corn- 
posing  with  Gothic 
forms.  Dr,  Miner's 
Church  is  very  much 
more  Gothic  th 
C 
thei 


a  perceptible  willingness  to  disregard  pre- 
cedents in  the  way  in  which  the  parts 
are  put  together.  I  should  doubt  if 
there  were  any  old  English  example  of 
a  church  with  a  tower  contemporaneous  in 
date  with  the  rest  of  the  building,  which  is 
given  the  angular  position  assigned  to  this 
one  ;  that  is,  with  its  diagonals  parallel  with 
the  principal  lines  of  the  plan.  But  it  is 
to  be  frankly  admitted  that  the  artistic  suf- 
ficiency or  insufficiency  of  the  composition 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  strict  con- 
formity with  precedent.  Intelligent  criti- 
cism seems  happily  to  have  reached  the 
point  nowadays  where  it  does  not  con- 
demn an  innovation  simply  because  it  is 
an  innovation.  The  other  church  of  this 
group  of  three,  built  about  1870,  stands 
upon  the  corner  of  Berkeley  and  Marl- 
borough Streets.  It  is  the  fifth  church 
edifice  of  the  old  First  Church.  The  last 
emigration  of  the  society  was  from  Chauncy 
Place,  from  a  high-fronted  building  with  a 
slight  flavor  of  Palladio  and  the  Italian 
renaissance  about  it.  To  Chauncy  Place 
it  had  come  from  the  old  plain  meeting- 
house on  Washington  Street,  to  that  from 
a  still  plainer  one  on 
the  same  site,  and  to 
that  from  some  hum- 
ble structure  whose 
form  is  conjectural. 
The  architect  of  this 
latest  house  drew 
upon  the  pointed  arch 
and  all  that  belongs 
thereto,  but  shaped 
his    design  with  indi- 
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viduality.  To  introduce  the  exterior  ar- 
cades, for  example,  as  they  are  intro- 
duced, was  novel,  and  the  feature  adds 
greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  church 
from  without.  A  hasty  glance  is  not  apt 
to  put  one  in  possession  of  all  there  is 
which  is  beautiful  and  unique  about  the 
building.  It  is  in  ground  plan  a  Latin 
cross,  as  are  the  Union  Church  and  Dr. 
Miner's  Church,  and  so  far  it  is  like 
them.  But  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
way  the  side  windows  are  managed.  The 
bays  of  the  aisles,  or  what  stands  for 
them  on  the  exterior,  —  for  there  are  no 
divisions  by  columns  within,  —  are  formed 
by  a  succession  of  minor  gabled  roofs 
abutting  at  right  angles  upon  the  main 
roof.  This  would  not  in  general  attract 
attention,  and  may  not  deserve  it.  And 
yet  the  feature  suggests  strongly  those 
European  examples  where  the  bays  of  the 


Church  of  the  Unity. 

aisles  are  not  roofed  by  a  lean-to,  but  by 
a  succession  of  small  roofs  at  right  angles 
to  the  nave.  Within,  the  roof  of  the  First 
Church  is  carried  by  a  large,  open-timbered 
framework  as  honest  as  the  roof  of  the 
cathedral  and  supported  entirely  from  the 
outer  walls.  The  interior  is  thus  left  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  good 
auditorium,  without  anything  to  impede 
vision   or  hearing. 


In  distinction  from  this  group  the  Cen- 
tral Church  —  Dr.  Duryea's,  while  he  was 
in    the  city  —  offers  an   example   of  con- 
formity to  a  conventional  plan.     It  is  the 
cathedral  plan   of  nave,  aisles,  transepts, 
and  clerestory,  which  was  followed,  on  a 
small  scale,  it  is   true,  but  with  sufficient 
dignity  of  dimensions  to  fairly  support  the 
subdivision.      I    give  a  wrong   idea   if  I 
create  the  impression  that  the  church  is 
small.     It  would  be  very  large  for  a  coun- 
try church  and  is  of  more  than  the  average 
size   of  Boston   city  churches.     The  style 
of  this  church  has  a  suggestion  of  that  so 
beautifully  and  elaborately  illustrated   by 
Salisbury  Cathedral  in  England.    Salisbury 
is  a  great  church,  complex  in  plan  as  com- 
pared with  this,  for  it  has  two  transepts 
and  a  terminal  chapel,  and  covers  a  large 
area   of    ground.      Between    church  and 
church  as  a  whole  there  could  be  no  com- 
parison, but  in  minor 
ways  the  Boston  ex- 
ample may  fairly  be 
claimed  to  resemble 
the       much-admired 
English   one.      As  a 
whole  it  is  executed 
with   an    even    com- 
pleteness.    The  side 
upon  the  small  pass- 
age-way is  as  perfectly 
rendered  as  the  side 
upon  Newbury  Street, 
and  one    may   fairly 
regret  that  it  is  not 
isolated  in  the  midst 
of  a  broad  green,  as 
Salisbury  is,  where  all 
the  varying  combina- 
tions of  the  lines  of 
nave,   transepts,   and 
spire,  so  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  could  be  fully 
appreciated.        The 
spire  of  the  Central 
Church  is   the    most 
beautiful  Gothic  spire  at  present  standing 
in  the  city. 

Sometimes,  as  one  looks  at  these  artistic 
spires  and  towers  of  the  newer  Boston,  one 
wonders  how  long  they  will  be  permitted 
to  stand  in  their  places.  Judging  from 
what  has  come  to  pass  in  the  history  of  the 
town  in  the  past,  all  churches  are  destined, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  period  of  time, 
to  be  destroyed,  unless  some  historic  asso- 
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ciation  comes  in  to  save  them.  We  some- 
times have  a  sort  of  feeling  that  it  is  purely 
outside  influences  which  assail  them  ;  that 
commerce,  for  example,  raises  its  voice 
and  imperatively  demands  the  ground  on 
which  they  stand  ;  that,  as  years  go  on,  the 
little  body  who  represent  the  church  find 
themselves  more  and  more  beaten  upon 
by  a  great  wave  gathering 
from  without.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  most  often  in  the 
end  an  act  of  choice  of  the 
church  itself  which  gives  the 
old  church  over  to  destruc- 
tion ;  and  the  greatest  danger 
to  any  structure  now  standing 
seems  to  be  from  the  men 
who  will  some  day  fall  into  the 
line  of  succession  of  the  pres- 
ent owners.  In  one  instance 
at  least — that  of  the  Milk 
Street  meeting-house  —  it  was 
the  outside  wave  which  saved, 
not  which  destroyed  the  mon- 
ument. But  there  is  more 
reason  to  believe  that  the 
newer  buildings  will  enjoy  a 
longer  life  because  artistically 
they  are  of  a  value  so  greatly 
exceeding  that  of  the  older 
ones.  The  old  churches  were 
poor.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
people  who  built  them.  In 
many   cases     also     the    artis- 


tic knowledge  of  the  builders  was  slight. 
At  best,  what  was  produced  after  the  pe- 
riod of  imitation  began  was  only  an  echo 
of  something  which  could  be  seen  far 
grander,  far  finer,  elsewhere.  This  was 
true  of  the  Old  South  of  1729,  as  an  at- 
tempt at  an  architectural  exterior.  But  it  is 
very  different  with  the  New  Old  South.    Its 


Aisle,  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
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campanile  may  not  be  so  dear  to  the  old  Bos- 
tonian  as  the  ancient  steeple,  but  as  a  work 
of  art  it  has  to  a  certain  extent  an  inde- 
pendent value,  that  is,  a  value  not  simply  as 
giving  one  an  idea  in  a  modest  way,  by  an 
example  executed  on  a  small  scale  and  with 
inferior  materials,  of  what  can  be  elsewhere 
seen  more  artistically,  durably  and  monu- 
mentally built.  It  is  itself  artistic,  durable, 
and  monumental,  and  entitled,  one  may 
say,  without  speaking  in  too  extravagantly 
boastful  a  strain,  to  stand  on  its  own  foot- 
ing side  by  side  with  some  at  least  of  the 
original  North- Italian  Gothic  towers  in 
whose  manner  it  is  designed.  Take,  as 
an  Italian  instance  with  which  it  may  fitly 
be  compared,  the  tower  at  Prato.  Would 
not  the  general  verdict  be — among  those 
with  whom  the  charm  of  the  associations 
which  cling  to  European  buildings  is  not 
so  strong 
as  to  make 
any  com- 
parison sim- 
ply of  form 
impossible 
—  that  the 
Cummings 
tower,  while 
following 
the  same 
vein        of 


portion,  adds  very  much  to  the  character 
of  the  Boston  composition,  —  relieves  it 
entirely  of  that  unbroken  monotony  of 
upward  line  which  disfigures,  may  it  be 
said,  the  Italian  bell  towers  in  general. 
"  Disfigures "  is  not  the  word ;  for  the 
quality  is  purely  a  negative  one,  a  lacking 
of  that  which  would  give  some  variety  to 
the  profile  and  remedy  the  chimney-like 
aspect  which  seems  to  be  the  conspicuous 
defect  of  such  towers  as  the  cathedral 
towers  at  Siena  and  Prato,  the  tower  of 
San  Zeno  at  Verona,  and  a  long  list  of 
others.  Although  it  is  almost  as  difficult 
for  the  technically  inexperienced  to  say 
just  what  particular  lines  in  a  composition 
of  stone  and  mortar  contribute  principally 
to  the  effect  which  one  likes  as  it  is  to  say 
just  what  particular  lines  give  the  charm 
to  a  human  face,  one  would  be  tempted 
to  say  that  the  New  Old  South  tower  owes 
to  this  slight  saliency  of  the  belfry  story 
much  of  its  vigor  and  character.  To  pro- 
pose a  theory  of  the  original  architectural 
evolution  of  this  peculiarity  of  form  is 
hazardous,  but  it  seems  that  there  may 
have  been  a  suggestion  of  it  in  those 
Italian  instances  where  a  belfry  was  built 
on  the  top  of  a  finished  church  tower 
already  provided  with  a  cornice,  or  where 
a  tower  belonging  to  the  group  of  military 
or  semi-military  towers  needed  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  bell.    The  tower  of  the  muni- 


Trinity  Church. 


thought,  so  to  speak,  is  worked  out  with 
a  finer  artistic  taste  and  is  really  a  more 
valuable  artistic  production?  This  car- 
rying out  of  the  belfry  story  on  a  bold 
cornice,  so  that  the  whole  upper  part  of 
the  tower  projects  slightly  over  the  lower 


cipal  palace  at  Florence  stands  to  my 
mind  as  an  instance  of  this  last.  This 
semi-military  building  demanded  a  military 
tower ;  and  the  idea  of  a  military  tower  in 
those  days  seems  to  have  been  a  tall,  plain 
shaft  with   a  battlemented   and   machico- 
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lated  top.  The  idea  of  a  municipal  tower 
demanded  also  a  bell,  and  a  belfry  can- 
opy was  accordingly  built  upon  the  upper 
platform  which,  if  the  building  had  been 
merely  a  fortress,  would  have  been  left  to 
constitute  the  top  of  the  tower.  From  any 
distant  standpoint  which  affords  a  pano- 
ramic view  of  the  city  of  Florence  the 
towers  of  the  municipal  palace  and  of  the 


cathedral  are  the  two  most  conspicuous 
towers,  but  the  municipal  tower,  because 
of  the  saliency  of  the  belfry,  is  far  the 
more  striking  of  the  two  in  profile.  It  is 
in  fact  one  of  the  most  piquant  and  indi- 
vidual towers  which  is  met  in  the  whole 
conventional  round  of  European  travel. 

The  particular  shape  of  the  ground  plan 
of  the   New  Old  South  and  the  absence 
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of  side  aisles  seem  to  have  been  due  to 
what  the  architect  felt  the  modern  Protes- 
tant service  demanded  in  an  interior.  In 
a  way  the  light  arcade  between  tower  and 
transept  may  be  said  to  supply  the  lines 
of  an  aisle  in  exte- 
rior effect ;  for  if  a 
side  aisle  were  pres- 
ent it  would  be  in 
that  place  and  as- 
sume that  form.  But 
the  suggestion  of 
such  an  effect  is  only 
upon  the  exterior. 
Inside  everything  is 
open.  No  pillars 
interrupt  the  vision. 
In  some  ways  the 
interior  is    disap- 


under  advisement,  if  the  giving  it  an  Ital- 
ian Gothic  character  was  at  all  discussed. 
It  could  hardly  have  been  converted  into 
a  Byzantine  basilica  with  its  rich  coloring, 
and  the  congregation  might  have  rebelled 
if  the  walls  had  been  treated  to  a 
coating  of  black  and  white  paint  in 
broad  horizontal  bands,  or  to  stripes. 
of  white  and  any  other  color.  As  it 
is,  it  pleases  rather  by  the  exquisite 
pieces  of  detail  which  it  contains 
than  by  its  ensemble.  Traits  of  Byz- 
antine decoration,  or  what  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  such,  are  intro- 
duced in  the  shape  of  mosaics  in 
colors  on  a  gold  ground.  But  this- 
mosaic  work  is  confined  to  the  deco- 
ration of  the  carved  wooden  screen 
at  the  pulpit  end  of  the  church,  —  a 


First   Baptist  Church. 


pointing,  not  because  of  its  openness,  but 
because  of  its  coloring,  just  how  it  could 
be  treated  so  as  to  make  it  in  character  with 
the  exterior  must  have  been  a  serious 
problem   at   the   time   the  decoration  was 


screen  which  introduces  an  arcade  like  that 
of  the  second  outer  gallery  of  the  palace  of 
the  Doges.  The  Gothic  element  is  present 
in  a  beautiful  screen  of  carved  Caen  stone, 
separating  the  auditorium  from  the  vesti- 
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"bule  and  supporting  the  organ  gallery. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  few  stone 
screens  of  such  delicate  workmanship  in 
the  country,  and  it  is  the  sort  of  thing 
which  European  tourists  are  fond  of 
making  a  great  ado  about.  This  screen 
is  fortunately  not  humiliatingly  framed  in 
between  wood  or 
plaster  work,  but 
abuts  upon  piers  of 
masonry  at  either 
end.  Piers  of  the 
same  sort  repeated 
at  the  intersection 
of  nave  and  transept 
are  one  of  the  char- 
acteristic features  of 
the  interior,  showing 
their  unplastered 
faces  of  stone  and 
brickwork,  and  car- 
rying upon  brackets 
the  small  stone  shafts 
from  which  spring 
the  timbers  of  the 
open  roof. 

This  quality  of  sin- 
cerity in  an  interior, 
this  idea  of  allowing 
the  masonry  to  ap- 
pear on  the  inside,  has  been  carried  much 
farther  in  the  new  Church  of  the  Advent, 
at  the  corner  of  Mt.  Vernon  and  Brimmer 
streets.  There  is  no  plaster  whatever  any- 
where in  the  church,  and  no  wood  con- 
struction except  in  the  floor  and  the  roof. 
All  the  parts  of  a  cathedral  are  present  in 
the  plan,  —  a  nave,  two  side  aisles,  a  tran- 
sept, a  main  apse,  and  two  subsidiary  apses, 
one  on  either  side.  The  church  has  an 
air  of  freshness  and  newness  about  it  now, 
but  apparently  there  is  nothing  to  change. 
The  timbers  and  ceiling  of  the  roof  may 
grow  somewhat  darker  with  age,  the  brick- 
work of  the  walls  may  perhaps  come  to 
show  some  of  the  effects  which  brickwork 
shows  under  the  action  of  moisture  and 
change  of  temperature,  should  the  building 
at  any  time  be  negligently  cared  for.  But 
there  is  no  plaster  and  there  is  no  paint 
to  show  the  action  of  time.  It  is,  as  an 
interior,  somewhat  severe  to  our  eyes,  and 
yet  it  must  be  rather  more  owing  to  our 
consciousness  that  it  is  a  brick  wall,  a  kind 
of  surface  which  we  have  come  to  associ- 
ate with  "  outdoors,"  than  to  any  lack  of 
color.     There  is  much  more  color  than  in 


the  ordinary  church  decoration  applied  to 
a  plastered  surface,  much  more  color  at 
least  than  there  was  in  the  old-fashioned 
church  interiors.  Varying  tints  of  stone 
are  used  in  the  alternate  courses  of  the 
pillars  and  about  the  arches,  and  the  brick- 
work itself  is  of  the  native  warm  tint  of 


Entrance,    First   Baptist  Church. 

bricks.  When  all  the  windows  are  filled 
with  rich  glass,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  in- 
tended they  shall  be,  there  will  be  color 
enough  in  the  interior,  and  all  in  a  form 
where  it  will  be  practically  impossible  for 
it  to  alter.  In  the  chancel,  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  church  by  a  high  metallic 
screen  with  gates,  the  floor  itself  is  in 
character  with  the  rest,  being  of  glazed 
tiles.  Even  about  the  organ  there  is  no 
wood.  The  loft  in  which  it  is  placed  is 
carried  by  columns  and  arches  of  stone 
upon  which,  on  the  chancel  side,  figures 
of  angels  are  carved ;  and  the  support 
which  is  mentally  demanded  for  the  pipes 
at  the  top  is  given  by  an  iron  band  de- 
signed in  open-work.  Outside  of  the 
church  there  are  at  present  jagged  edges 
and  unsightly  surfaces  meant  at  some  time 
when  the  whole  design  can  be  carried  out 
to  be  covered.  More  than  ordinary  room 
is  demanded  because  of  the  charitable 
work  which  is  done  in  connection  with  the 
church  work.  The  Advent  Society  would 
find  itself  comfortably  housed,  and  with 
none  too  much  room,  if  it  had  at  its  dis- 
posal all  the   space   of  a  moderate-sized 
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mediaeval  abbey.  Picturesque  old  Tintern, 
with  its  cloister,  its  dormitories,  its  refec- 
tory, and  its  chapter  house,  would  just 
answer  its  purpose,  if  the  old  stones  could 
be  put  together,  and  the  whole  compound 
of  buildings  taken  up  bodily  and  set  down 
here. 

Other  influences  than  the  Gothic  seem 
to  have  controlled  the  designs  of  two 
churches  built  in  1862,  one  of  them  the 
Berkeley  Street  Church,  now  standing  at 
the  corner  of  Berkeley  Street  and  War- 
ren Avenue,  and  the  other  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale's  old  church,  the  South  Con- 
gregational, in  Union  Park  Street.     In  the 


The   First  Church 


i)  of  the  Berkeley  Street  Church, 
vhich  is  unpretentious  enough,  there  are 
no  pointed  openings  and  there  is  no  use 
of  the  pointed  arch.  Where  the  arch  ap- 
is a  part  of  the  construction 
or   the   ornamentation,  it    is   a   round   or 


segmental  arch.  The  spire  is  a  peculiar 
one.  Did  the  architect  find  this  form 
somewhere,  or  did  he  invent  it  himself? 
Whoever  the  originator  was,  let  him  be 
accorded  the  honor  of  stepping  outside  of 
servile  imitation  of  models  and  of  giving 
his  public  something  new  !  Dr.  Hale's 
old  church  of  1862  is  now  the  Jewish 
synagogue  where  Rabbi  Lasker  preaches. 
Dr.  Hale  himself  has  gone  with  his  con- 
gregation to  a  church  which  would  be 
generally  pronounced  far  more  like  a  Jewish 
synagogue  than  the  building  which  he  has 
left  behind.  The  round  arch  and  round 
forms  are  very  prominent  in  the  church  on 
the  corner  of  New- 
bury and  Exeter 
streets  built  by  the 
Hollis  Street  society. 
Nothing  could  be 
more  un- Gothic  than 
the  whole  design. 
What  would  be  called 
a  strong  Eastern 
character  is  given  to 
this  church,  where 
Dr.  Hale's  congrega- 
tion now  gathers,  by 
the  round  tower  at 
the  corner  with  the 
double- curving  roof. 
Round  towers  are 
rarely  used  in  the 
designs  of  Ameri- 
can churches  ;  and  if 
they  are  made  fairly 
familiar  in  other 
buildings  than  church 
buildings,  they  are  in 
these  other  uses  gen- 
erally capped  with  a 
conical  roof  or 
brought  to  a  horizon- 
tal stop  with  a  plain 
or  battlemented  par- 
apet. The  rounding 
upward  and  inward 
is  a  strange  sight  to 
our  eyes,  and  very 
often  accepted  as  an 
exclusively  Oriental 
trait,  though  this  profile  appears  occasion- 
ally in  the  native  architecture  of  Western 
Europe. 

There  was  built  in  Boston  in  1861  a 
large  church,  which  still  remains  the  most 
elaborate  instance  in  town  of  an  interior 
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Doorway,    First  Baptist  Church. 

in  the  manner  of  the  Italian  renaissance. 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  would  have  been  de- 
lighted with  the  architect's  design  for  the 
interior  of  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  and  with  its  execution.  The 
long,  deeply  coffered  vault  of  the  nave, 
the  square  groinings  of  the  aisles,  the  long 
succession  of  round  arches,  the  rich  en- 
tablature, —  all 
these  features 
show  the  influ- 
ence of  the  mod- 
els which  Wren 
copied.  Every- 
thing is  white  in 
this  church. 
Even  in  such 
minor  details  as 
the  gas-fittings, 
where  brass  or 
bronze  would 
naturally  be  used, 
the  necessary 
metallic  surfaces 
are  silvered,  and 
glass  pendants 
help  out  the 
white  effect.  At 
the  high  win- 
dows perfectly 
white  screens  are 
made  to  do  duty 
as  shades,  so  far 


as  they  will.  In  fact,  the 
only  spot  upon  the  im- 
maculateness  of  the  whole 
interior  is  the  high  pulpit, 
with  its  fan- shaped  sound- 
ing-board, left  in  the  nat- 
ural brownish  color  of  the 
wood  of  which  it  is  made. 
The  round  arch  is  the 
constructive  principle  of 
another  large  church  on 
Harrison  Avenue,  near 
Kneeland  Street,  —  the 
church  of  St.  James.  It 
is  no  longer  pure  renais- 
sance which  is  to  be  seen 
in  St.  James's,  or,  if  it  is 
to  be  called  renaissance 
in  general  effect,  marks  of 
earlier  styles  are  at  least 
strong  upon  the  interior. 
The  architectural  student 
may  find  in  this  church  an 
opportunity  to  study  the 
"  triform m,"  by  no  means  a  common  fea- 
ture in  American  churches.  The  triforium 
—  that  is,  the  row  of  arches  between  the 
principal  arcade  and  the  tier  of  upper  win- 
dows,—  is  here  not  an  open  arcade,  and 
does  not  serve  the  purpose,  which  it  is 
sometimes  made  to  serve,  of  admitting 
light  to  the  space  between  the  inner  ceil- 


Main    Entrance,    New  Old   South   Church. 
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ing  and  outer  roof  of  the  side  aisles,  or 
of  permitting  that  space  to  be  used  as  a 
gallery.  It  is  simply  a  decorative  feature, 
used  to  relieve  the  broad,  plain  space  which 
would  otherwise  intervene  between  the 
tops    of  the    first    arches    and    the    upper 

windows.  The 
whiteness  of 
the  interior  of 
the  Immacu- 
late Concep- 
tion is  not 
repeated  here, 
though  the 
coloring  is  not 
pronounced, 
except  in  the 
broad  band  of 
red  carried 
around  the  re- 
cess or  apse  at 
the  farther  end 
of  the  church. 


The  New  Old  South  Church. 

On  the  walls  and  ceilings  a  simple  dec- 
oration in  light  tints  removes  any  im- 
pression of  bareness  or  chilliness.  The 
glass  of  the  windows  is  in  keeping  with 
the  general  coloring.  But  for  its  principal 
beauty  St.  James's  relies  upon  its  rows  of 
polished  granite  shafts,  running  the  whole 
length   of  the  church,  and  separating  the 


nave  from  the  aisles.  Such  a  rank  of  col- 
umns has  a  suggestion  of  Italy,  and  the 
light-colored  granite,  with  its  yellowish  cast, 
is  hardly  less  beautiful  than  the  marbles 
used  at  Rome.  In  St.  Mary's,  Endicott 
Street,  dedicated  in  1877,  tw0  years  later 
than  St.  James's,  there  is  a  similar  division 
of  the  space  into  nave  and  aisles,  but  no 
clerestory.  St.  Mary's  is  a  very  large 
church,  covering  with  its  dependencies  a 
whole  block  in  the  heart  of  the  North  End. 
Although  designed  by  Keely,  the  same 
man  who  made  plans  for  the  Cathedral,  it 
is  as  different  from  the  Cathedral  as  can 
well  be  imagined,  and  illustrates  the  readi- 
ness of  American  architects  to  build  an 
Alhambra  one  day  and  a  Parthenon  the 
next.  The  Italian  renaissance  predominates 
in  the  interior  of  this  church,  though  there 
are  traits  both  of  older  and  of  newer  styles. 
Round  arches  connect  long  rows  of  fluted 
columns,  and  a  semi-cylindrical  vault  covers 
the  nave.  In  coloring,  subdued  tints  are 
used,  as  in  St. 
James's.  Shal- 
low recesses, 
carried  a  little 
above  the  curve 
of  the  vault  at  its 
highest  point 
overhead,  are 
painted  with 
"subjects"  ;  but 
they  do  not  ob- 
trude them- 
selves, and  are 
not  in  any  way 
conspicuous  in 
the  general  view 
of  the  interior. 
The  triforium  is 
handled  in  a 
somewhat  pecul- 
iar way,  or  rather 
I  should  say  the 
church  is  pecul- 
iar in  having  a 
strongly  marked 
triforium  without 
any  clerestory.  Use  is  made  of  the  tri- 
forium here  as  an  open  gallery,  and  seats 
are  placed  in  it  on  occasions  of  gala,  when 
the  church  below  will  not  accommodate 
all  who  gather.  Drawing  this  additional 
space  into  use,  it  must  be  possible  to  find 
places  for  twenty-five  hundred  people  in 
St.  Mary's. 
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In  some  ways,  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Salvation,  on  upper  Tremont  Street,  dedi- 
cated in  1878,  is  more  interesting  than  any 
of  these  three.  The  round  arch  is  used, 
.  but  the  renaissance  features  are  less  prom- 
inent ;  in  fact,  they  are  almost  entirely  sup- 
pressed. Certain  traits  of  the  exterior 
indicate  that  the  designer  had  a  liking  for 
the  Norman,  but  the  ensemble  is  not  Nor- 
man, either  without  or  within.  The  ground 
plan  of  a  cross  was  adopted,  and  the  tran- 
septs project  boldly  outside  of  the  main 
lines  of  the  church,  making  what  is  virtually 
a  separate  chapel  at  the  north,  where  the 
shrine  of  the  Madonna  is  placed.  Many 
pairs  of  crutches  have  been  hung  up  within 
this  niche.  In  the  details  of  the  interior 
there  seems  to  be  a  selection  of  pre-renais- 
sance  features  from  different  quarters.  The 
polished  granite  shafts  which  are  used  have 
their  suggestions  of  the  Italian  churches, 
as  at  St.  James's.  Their  capitals  of  a  dif- 
ferent stone  are  carved  in  various  patterns. 
If  any  two  are  alike,  it  is  not  apparent  at 
a  general  glance.  In  the  triforium  there 
are  no  openings,  but  the  purpose  of  deco- 
rating the  walls  in  a  manner  true  to  old 
traditions  is  answered.  At  the  eastern  end 
the  semicircular  apse  with  hemispherical 
ceiling  has  a  strong  suggestion  of .  the 
ancient  basilica,  but  otherwise  the  church 
can  hardly  be  called  basilican  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term. 

A  church  which  in  some  of  its  features 
shows  a  more  consistent  study  of  Norman 
forms  is  the  church  on  the  corner  of  Com- 
monwealth Avenue  and  Clarendon  Street, 
designed  by  Richardson,  and  now  owned 
by  the  First    Baptist 
Society.     A  feeling 
which  not  unnat- 
urally   comes 
over  one  in 
looking  at 
the  church 
which 
has 


at  length  become  the  home  of  this  society, 
—  a  feeling  which  may  assert  itself  before 
any  impression  simply  of  the  artistic  interest 
of  Richardson's  design,  —  is  a  feeling  of  the 
poetic  justice  of  the  society's  being  housed 
in  so  stately  a  church  and  one  so  promi- 
nently placed  among  the  churches  of  the 
city ;  for  there  was  no  sharper  persecu- 
tion in  the  early  days  in  Boston  than  that 
which  was  meted  out  to  the  Baptists. 
This  persecution,  as  usually  happens,  only 
strengthened  them  and  gained  new  adhe- 
rents, and  in  1678-79  a  meeting-house 
was  secretly  built  at  the  North  End.  It 
was  soon  found  out  what 
had  been  done,  however, 
and  the  General  Court 
passed  a  law  that  any 
meeting-house  built  with- 
out a  license  should  be 
forfeited  together  with 
the  ground  on  which  it 
stood.  Their  subsequent 
act  in  ordering  the  doors 
of  this  first  Baptist  meet- 
ing-house to  be  nailed  up 
(which  was  done  on  the 
eighth  of 
March, 
1680) 
seems  to 
have 
been  the 
one    cul- 


The  Roman  Catho 
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to  produce  such  a  revulsion  of  general 
feeling  as  to  make  any  further  persecution 
impossible.  The  Baptist  Society  settled 
at  last  peaceably  in  its  North  End  meet- 
ing-house, but  has  had  a  number  of  inter- 
mediate stations  on  its  way  to  its  present 
stopping  place,  going  from  a  second  house, 
built  on  the  same  site  as  the  first,  in  1771, 
to  a  third  house  on  the  corner  of  Hanover 
and  Union  Streets  in  1829,  from  there  to 
a  Gothic  house  with  a  very  high  spire,  on 
Somerset  Street,  built  in  1855,  and  to  the 
church  on  Shawmut  Avenue  and  Rutland 
Street  in  1877,  where  they  united  with 
the  Thirteenth  Baptist 
Society,  an  organization 
which  had  been  in  ex- 
istence since  1856.  It 
was  the  United  Society, 
the  First  and  the  Thir- 


Second    Universalist    Church,   Columbus   Avenue 


teenth,  which  purchased  the  church  of  the 
extinct  Brattle  Street  Society  and  went 
over  to  Commonwealth  Avenue  in  1882. 

Although  Richardson  called  the  style 
of  this  church  Norman- Lombardic,  —  al- 
though, that  is,  this  name  was  given  to  it 


by  the  chairman  of  the  building  commit- 
tee, speaking  at  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  in  1871,  and  speaking  probably 
from  instructions  given  by  the  architect,  — 
there  seem  to  be  few  if  any  traits  about 
it  of  the  Norman  style  in  that  aspect  of 
it  which  is  familiar  to  us  as  the  English- 
Norman  aspect.  Rose  windows  were  spar- 
ingly used  in  Norman  architecture  on 
either  side  of  the  Channel,  and  the  rose 
windows  are  here  rather  the  most  con- 
spicuous feature  of  the  gable  fronts.  The 
absence  of  prominent  buttressing  was  a 
general  trait  of  early  unvaulted  round- 
arched  construction,  for  the  buttress  signi- 
fies generally,  when  it  is  used  with  a  pur- 
pose, an  arched  stone  ceiling  inside  whose 
"  thrust "  needs  to  be  resisted.  In  early 
round-arched  construction  where  a  wooden 
roof  was  used  and  where  the  building  was 
designed  only  for  a  wooden  roof,  there 
was  no  such  "  thrust,"  and  consequently 
no  need  of  any  brace  to  resist  it.  The 
walls  might  therefore  be  left  clear;  and 
in  the  Commonwealth  Avenue  church 
they  are  almost  entirely  free  of 
projections  of  any  kind.  As  a 
result  there  is  no  play  of  light 
and  shade  and  perhaps  a  bare 
look,  though  there  is  perfect 
constructive  truth.  The  general 
severity  of  the  exterior  is  in- 
creased by  the  smallness  of  the 
lower  windows.  This  severe- 
ness  of  exterior  has  a  sugges- 
tion of  two  things.  It  has  a 
suggestion  of  that  early  period 
when  the  Roman  tradition  of 
beauty  had  been  lost  and  when 
the  graces  which  afterwards 
came  to  decorate  northern  ar- 
chitecture had  not  been  invent- 
ed ;  and  it  has  a  suggestion  of 
that  period  when  the  church 
occasionally  had  to  do  duty  as 
a  fortress,  and  when  it  was 
necessary  in  building  churches 
to  take  somewhat  into  consid- 
eration the  making  them  strong 
against  attack.  In  days  when  a 
French  bishop  was  liable  to  be 
assaulted  in  the  buildings  of  his  own  cathe- 
dral church,  dragged  out  into  the  streets  by 
an  angry  mob  and  sent  to  a  sudden  death 
under  blows  from  axes  and  clubs  (Gandri  of 
Laon,  1 1 12),  in  days  when  the  most  pow- 
erful of  all  the  bishops  had   need   of  the 
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shelter  of  his  castle  of  St.  Angelo  to 
shield  his  person  from  the  assaults  of  an 
armed  force,  there  was  a  distinct  motive 
for  making  religious  houses  fortress-like  in 
their  exteriors,  and  a  distinct  motive  for 
making  windows  small  in  any  position  where 
they  could  be  made  a  means  of  ingress  by 
men  not  wanted  inside.  I  do  not  wish, 
however,  to  unduly  press  any  analogy 
between.  Richardson's  church  and  the 
churches  whose  external  details 
were  dictated  by  the  wish  to  make 
a  place  of  safety,  as  the  bareness 
of  the  exterior  and  smallness  of 
the  openings  are  very  likely  re- 
ferable to  models  where  bare- 
ness and  severity  were  only  traits 
of  primitive  art,  the  art  forms  of 
a  people  who  were  taking  their 
first  steps  upon  a  new  road.  If 
it  were  not  for  certain  charac- 
teristics of  the  tower,  one  would 
very  likely  have  no  such  thoughts. 
The  tower  has  its  distinct  sugges- 
tion of  some  Italian  towers  where, 
if  military  needs  were  not  what 
directly  dictated  the  forms,  the 
character  which  they  bear  is  at 
least  owing  to  there  having  been 
at  one  time  military  needs  which 
had  to  be  considered.  Such  a 
character  is  not  immediately 
shaken  off  when  the  need  ceases 
to  exist.  A  series  of  high  square- 
topped  church  towers  may  be  seen 
in  drawings  and  photographs  of 
architecture  on  the  Riviera  illus- 
trating both  stages,  the  stage  when 
the  military  forms  "  meant  busi- 
ness," and  the  after-stage  when 
they  meant  only  ornament,  —  for  example, 
at  Antibes,  Albenga,  and  Cannes.  Rich- 
ardson's tower  takes  strongly  after  these 
examples.  The  impress  left  on  church 
architecture  in  the  fighting  period  is  still 
visible.  His  cornice  follows  very  closely 
that  form  of  military  capping  which  has 
already  been  spoken  of,  and  which  was 
designed  primarily  to  allow  a  projecting 
space  from  which  missiles  could  be 
dropped  directly  on  the  heads  of  assail- 
ants below.  It  is  true  that  he  has  pierced 
the  vertical  space  between  the  brackets 
instead  of  the  horizontal  projection  —  to 
the  great  gain  of  his  tower  in  artistic 
respects,  but  in  a  way  which  the  mediaeval 
baron  or  bishop  would  not  have  approved. 


In  all  the  length  of  the  shaft  below  the 
summit  there  are  very  few  openings. 
Down  just  above  the  archway  on  the 
Clarendon  Street  side,  there  is  a  long,  nar- 
row vertical  slit,  suggestive  of  the  medi- 
aeval  meurtriere,  —  that    aperture    in    the 


St.  Andrew's  Church  and   Parish   House. 

thick  wall  which  would  permit,  because  of 
its  flaring  jambs,  an  easy  chance  of  recon- 
noitring the  enemy  and  a  wide  target 
field.  If  mediaeval  conditions  of  warfare 
could  be  restored,  a  handful  of  men  in 
the  Richardson  tower  might,  it  seems,  feel 
quite  safe  against  a  large  storming  party. 
There  is  not  an  opening  for  forty  feet  from 
the  ground  which  a  man  could  crawl 
through  if  he  could  succeed  in  getting  up 
to  it.  What  a  consolation  such  a  tower 
would  have  been  to  the  early  Baptists, 
and  how  much  more  appropriate  to  their 
needs  than  the  little  wooden  house  on 
Stillman  Street !  If  it  had  been  originally 
designed  for  the  society  which  now  occu- 
pies   it,  one  might  suppose  the  architect 
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to  have  been  dimly  influenced  by  the  fear 
that  history  might  repeat  itself. 

There  is  an  interest  attaching  to  the 
round  windows  in  this  church  which  does 
not  attach,  in  the  estimation  of  the  student 
at  least,  to '  the  lighter  and  more  graceful 
forms  which  are  generally  —  and  justly  — 
thought  more  beautiful.  These  windows 
are  repetitions  in  spirit,  if  not  in  actual 
detail,  of  some  of  the  earliest  forms  of 
round  windows,  and  show  the  rudimentary 
aspects  through  which  the  round  window 
had  to  pass  in  order  to  be  developed  into 
what  it  is.  The  window  in  the  north 
transept,  that  is  on  the  avenue  side,  fol- 
lows in  its  small  circles  and  larger  deltoid 
openings  the  principal  motives  of  one  of 
the  earliest  rose  windows  found  in  the 
north  of  France,  that  of  the  cathedral  of 
Langres,  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  or  the  "  eleven  hundreds,"  to  use 
a  phrase  which  does  not  require  mental 
translation.  On  the  Clarendon  Street 
front  the  circular  window  is  different,  and 
resembles  some  of  the  Lombard  forms, 
among  them  the  circular  window  in  the 
front  of  San  Zeno  at  Verona  and  San  An- 
tonio at  Padua.  The  round  window  in 
San  Zeno  has  a  somewhat  peculiar  interest 
because,  to  refer  to  the  authority  of  the 
invaluable  "  Murray,"  it  is  intended  to 
represent  a  wheel  of  fortune,  and  is  one 
of  the  earliest  wheel-of-fortune  windows 
known.  There  is  a  figure  of  a  king  at 
the  top  of  the  wheel  and  a  "  prostrate 
wretch "  at  the  bottom,  and  around  the 
circumference  are  inscribed  the  following 
verses,  one  within  and  one  without,  — 

En  ego  Fortuna, 
Moderor  mortalibus  una. 
Elevo,  depono, 
Bona  cunctis  vel  mala  dono. 

Induo  nudatos, 
Denudo  veste  paratos. 
In  me  confidit 
Si  quis  derisus  abibit.1 

In  some  particulars  the  Richardson  win- 
dow resembles  more  closely  a  wheel  than 
the  window  at  San  Zeno  even,  for  the 
small  columns  which  serve  as  spokes  in 
the    Boston  example  extend   to   the  very 

1  These  verses  have  been  translated,  "  Lo,  I, 
Fortune,  am  sole  dispenser  to  mortals.  I  set  up 
and  1  pull  down.  I  deal  out  good  and  bad  to  all. 
I  clothe  the  naked,  I  strip  the  clothed.  If  any 
one  puts  trust  in  me,  he  will  get  laughed  at." 


circumference.  But  there  is  no  inscription 
inside  and  there  are  no  figures,  not  even 
Obadiah  Holmes,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wheel.  The  carved  capitals  used  in  this 
window  and  the  carving  about  the  arches 
of  the  porch  are  almost  the  only  carving 
about  the  body  of  the  church.  It  is  very 
sparingly  used  here,  but  the  belt  of  carv- 
ing around  the  tower  is  the  most  elaborate 
ornamentation  given  to  any  tower  in  the 
city.  It  is  large  enough  to  be  effective, 
though  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the 
subjects  —  said  to  be  Marriage,  Com- 
munion, Baptism,  and  Death  —  are  ever 
very  clearly  made  out. 

Little  of  the  individual  and  character- 
istic manner  of  Richardson  as  it  came  to 
be  later  known  and  understood  is  visible 
in  the  First  Baptist  Church.  Trinity 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  is  thought  to 
reveal  the  master  in  every  touch.  In 
several  ways  it  separates  itself  from  the 
rank  and  file  of  American  churches.  The 
great  central  towers  dominating  the  whole 
church  is  an  unusual  feature,  and  it 
also  differs  from  the  conventional  form  of 
a  monumental  church  by  the  shortness  of 
the  nave.  Between  the  ground  plan  of 
Trinity  and  the  ground  plan  of  St.  Mark's 
at  Venice  there  is  enough  of  a  resemblance 
to  attract  some  attention  when  the  plans 
are  put  side  by  side.  That  loggia  or 
portico  of  St.  Mark's,  whatever  it  is  to  be 
called,  which  begins  at  the  projection  of 
the  transept  on  one  side  and  goes  around 
the  front  of  the  church  to  the  transept 
upon  the  other,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
later  addition  and  not  to  have  belonged 
to  the  ground  plan  of  the  church  as  it 
was  first  built.  Upon  comparing  dimen- 
sions, Trinity  is  found  to  be  not  quite  so 
large  as  St.  Mark's  as  first  designed,  but 
the  proportion  of  width  across  transepts 
to  length  from  apse  to  front  in  St.  Mark's 
is  sufficiently  like  that  in  Trinity  to  call 
it  the  same.  According  to  the  figures 
given  in  sources  of  information  commonly 
considered  reliable,  Trinity  would  need  to 
be  changed  only  very  slightly  from  its 
present  dimensions  to  make  the  identity 
of  proportions  exact.  The  resemblance 
of  Richardson's  central  tower  to  the  tower 
of  the  Old  Cathedral  of  Salamanca  is 
something  which  every  one  familiar  with 
Trinity  is  apt  to  remark  on  coming  upon 
photographs  or  drawings  of  the  Salamanca 
tower.     The  latter  rises  from  the  intersec- 
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tion  of  nave  and  transepts  as  at  Trinity, 
and  pushes  up  its  arcaded  faces  and  turrets 
in  much  the  same  way.  It  is  the  same 
and  yet  different,  and  in  the  difference 
one  may  see  Richardson's  power  of  taking 
a  model  and  carrying  it  farther  on  in  the 
line  of  development  while  remaining  faith- 
ful to  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  composed. 
The  Salamanca  tower  is  much  smaller 
than  the  Trinity  tower,  and  Richardson 
in  enlarging  it  for  his  purpose  both  added 
detail  and  altered  the  existing  features. 
The  most  marked  difference  between  the 
two  is  in  their  interiors.  The  Salamanca 
tower  is  only  the  outward  envelope  of  an 
inner  dome,  and  the  tower  of  Trinity  is 
square  both  inside  and  out.  The  motive  for 
the  portals  of  Trinity,  for  that  part  of  the 
front  which  lies  below  the  windows,  was 
found  in  Southern  France,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhone.  There  is  at  least  at  St. 
Gilles,  the  seat  of  an  ancient  abbey,  a 
triple  portal  so  strongly  like  the  portal  or 
portals  of  Trinity  as  almost  to  compel  the 
inference  of  imitation  from  this  model, 
though  there  is  a  somewhat  similar  portal 
at  Aries  which  may  have  influenced  him 
in  part.  Tourists  do  not  generally  go  to 
St.  Gilles,  but  the  portal  of  the  church  has 
been  much  photographed,  and  recently 
Haig  has  made  it  the  subject  of  a  carefully 
studied  etching. 

The  architect  drew  other  suggestions 
for  his  work  from  the  Romanesque 
churches  of  Southwestern  France,  outside 
of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  There  were 
great  building  operations  in  this  part  of 
France  in  the  eleventh  century.  People 
thought  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end 
all  along  through  the  year  999,  and  to 
secure  the  repose  of  their  souls  they  gave 
largely  to  the  church.  Henri  Martin  says 
that  the  clergy  received  during  these  clos- 
ing years  of  the  tenth  century  enough  to 
make  up  for  all  the  depredations  of  the 
years  before,  and  this  could  have  been  no 
small  amount.  The  world  survived  the 
perilous  midnight  of  December  31st,  999, 
and  the  clergy  used  their  large  means 
to  build  churches  and  abbeys  on  a  larger 
scale  than  had  ever  before  been  attempted 
in  that  part  of  France.  It  was  the 
churches  built  about  this  time  which 
Richardson  studied,  and  especially  it 
seems  those  of  Auvergne,  which  must  have 
been  one  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  centres 
of  France.     One  is  rather  led  to  this  in- 


ference —  the  inference  of  the  importance 
of  Auvergne  —  by  the  fact  that  Clermont 
in  the  heart  of  Auvergne,  where  one  of 
the  best-known  of  these  Romanesque 
churches  stands  to-day,  was  the  place  se- 
lected for  the  great  mass-meeting  which 
determined  upon  the  first  crusade,  a 
mass-meeting  at  which  many  archbishops, 
over  two  hundred  bishops,  and  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  the  minor  clergy,  as  well 
as  the  Roman  pontiff  himself,  were  pres- 
ent. At  St.  Nectaire  in  Auvergne  may  be 
seen  a  church  with  twin  western  towers 
looking  very  much  as  those  of  Trinity 
would  look  if  carried  up  one  story  higher 
according  to  Richardson's  design.  Towers 
at  the  western  end  are  said  to  be  never  a 
feature  of  a  pure  Romanesque  design,  but 
they  are  unmistakably  present  at  St.  Nec- 
taire, as  shown  by  the  photographs  of  that 
church.  In  the  decoration  of  the  Au- 
vergne churches  the  same  designs  of  differ- 
ent colored  stones  are  used  which  are  seen 
at  Trinity.  In  the  church  at  Clermont 
pairs  of  high,  round-headed  tower  windows 
rise  into  a  checker-board  belt  of  light  and 
dark  stones  as  in  the  towers  in  Copley 
Square,  and  there  is  a  broad  band  of  this 
sort  of  work  encircling  the  apse  just  above 
the  windows.  Richardson  used  this  frieze, 
if  it  may  be  so  called,  but  did  not  adopt 
the  peculiar  apsidal  plan  of  the  Auvergne 
churches,  which  is  that  of  a  large  apse 
with  minor  apses  abutting  upon  it.  In 
his  cathedral  design,  however,  where  more 
space  was  needed  about  the  chancel,  he 
made  use  of  the  full  apsidal  plan  of  Au- 
vergne. As  seen  in  photographs  the 
central  towers  of  the  churches  of  this  par- 
ticular region  are  very  ugly,  and  they  are 
said  to  be  so  in  fact  by  tourists.  They 
are  octagonal  in  shape  and  rise  from  an 
oblong  base  which  is  much  larger  than  the 
octagon.  The  suggestion  which  they  gave 
was  not  one  which  Richardson  could  fol- 
low and  produce  a  happy  effect.  Perhaps 
the  inferiority  of  his  first  tower  design  as 
compared  to  the  second  and  final  one  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of  valuable  sug- 
gestiveness  in  these  towers  of  Auvergne. 

The  interior  of  Trinity  is  very  rich  in 
color  —  color  is  in  fact  applied  to  every 
part  of  the  interior  of  the  church,  to  the 
walls,  to  the  ceiling,  and  even  to  the  mas- 
sive columns  and  their  capitals.  The 
form  of  the  roof  is  peculiar,  but  it  is 
curious  that  it  should  be  in  a  manner  the 
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realization  of  the  aspiration  of  some  of 
the  early  French  Romanesque  builders 
who  had  to  content  themselves  with  a 
wooden  roof  as  Richardson  did.  They 
still  wished  to  produce  the  effect  of  a 
round  vault,  and  in  some  instances  shaped 
the  timbering  within  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  it  a  likeness  to  a  semicircular  arch. 
In  a  drawing  of  one  of  these  early  French 
roofs  there  are  tie-beams  similar  to  those 
at  Trinity,  similar  even  in  some  minor 
details  of  form,  but  they  can  be  followed 
in  their  whole  length  from  wall  to  wall. 
There  is  simply  the  representation  of  the 
upper  circle  coming  to  a  stop  upon  the 
tie-beams,  and  not  carried  down  by  a 
secondary  curve  on  either  side  so  as  to 
form  a  trefoil.  There  was  a  constructive 
defect  in  this  primitive  French  way  of 
getting  a  perspective  of  semicircles,  be- 
cause the  ends  of  the  curves  rested  upon 
the  tie-beams  at  a  distance  from  the  wall 
where  there  was  no  proper  support  for 
them.  In  Richardson's  roof  this  defect 
is  remedied,  while  at  the  same  time  a 
striking  and  unique  form  is  given  to  the 
outline  by  the  lower  curves,  which  come 
up  to  support  the  higher  one.  The  care- 
fully studied  color-effects  have  as  much 
to  do  with  the  satisfactoriness  of  the  in- 
terior of  Trinity  as  any  effects  of  form. 
La  Farge  must  here  be  accorded  equal 
honors  with  Richardson.  It  would  have 
been  easy,  it  seems,  to  ruin  everything,  at 
any  rate    to  have  failed    of  bringing   the 


scheme  of  decoration  up  to  a  point  of 
even  dignity  with  the  architect's  work. 
But  an  interior  has  been  produced  which 
is  in  harmony  with  the  modern  taste  and 
at  the  same  time  is  thought  not  to  depart 
widely  from  what  is  demanded  by  histori- 
cal unity  in  a  building  of  this  kind.  In- 
dications are  found  in  the  churches  of 
Auvergne  that  they  were  once  painted  in 
the  interior  even  to  the  capitals  of  the 
columns.  A  French  writer,  speaking  of 
Romanesque  churches  in  general,  says, 
"  Investigations  into  Romanesque  archi- 
tecture show  that  painting  was  considered 
a  necessity  to  give  entire  finish  to  both 
religious  and  secular  buildings,  and  in 
that  day  it  was  applied  even  by  preference 
to  carvings,  to  sculpture,  to  mouldings, 
and  to  profiles,  as  if  to  bring  out  their 
importance  and  heighten  their  effect." 

In  any  undertaking  to  speak  of  Trinity 
even  in  a  fragmentary  way  some  allusion 
should  be  made  to  the  small  building 
which  stands  in  the  angle  where  Hunting- 
ton Avenue  and  Clarendon  Street  meet.  It 
contains  a  chapel  on  the  second  floor,  which 
may  be  approached  by  the  outside  stair. 
American  architects  very  rarely  have  an 
opportunity  to  introduce  into  their  designs 
anything  of  the  nature  of  a  cloister.  The 
light  open  gallery  which  connects  the 
church  and  chapel  does  not  very  strongly 
suggest  the  traditional  cloister  form,  but 
it  has,  for  that  reason,  even  greater  pic- 
turesqueness  as  an  external  feature. 
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By  Zitella  Cocke. 


Now  sleeps  the  river  in  its  icy   sheath, 

And  dreams  of  summer  days  that  are  to  come  ; 
While  like  a  benediction  falls  snow-wreath 

On  forest  trees,  that  motionless  and  dumb, — 
Bereft  of  all  their  happy  children,  —  stand 

With  arms  uplifted,  as  if  they  would  pray 
To  Heaven  for  pity.     Over  sea  and  land 

The  shudd'ring  clouds  fly  in  a  wild  dismay 
From  riot  winds,  loud  shrieking  bacchanals, 

Who  hold  their  revel  till  the  day  is  done. 
When  lo  !   o'er  earth  a  sudden  glory  falls  ; 

In  crimson-cloud  pavilion  sinks  the  sun  ; 
Night  comes  apace,  and  strews  her  gleaming  stars 
From  heaven's  blue  vault  to  the  horizon's  bars. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

THE  expedition,  which  thus  far  had 
moved  forward  without  hindrance, 
was  not  destined  to  proceed  unem- 
barrassed. Though  the  cold  did  not  set 
in  early,  the  streams  which  it  became 
necessary  to  follow  after  crossing  the  great 
lake  became  so  coated  with  ice  that  the 
bark  of  the  canoes  was  cut,  and  the  batteanx 
sometimes  held  fast.  The  snow  soon  after 
fell  so  deep  as  to  block  the  forests,  and  all 
were  right  glad,  at  length,  to  reach  the 
cabins  of  a  wilderness  post,  where,  near  a 
tribe  of  friendly  Indians,  had  been  placed  a 
few  soldiers  and  settlers.  The  savages  whom 
the  adventurers  were  accompanying  to 
their  seats  in  the  depths  of  the  West,  went 
forward  on  snow-shoes  on  their  journey, 
promising  to  send  guides  in  the  spring,  to 
conduct  the  French  to  their  wigwams. 
The  expedition,  meanwhile,  was  forced  to 
throw  itself  upon  the  resources  of  the  little 
fortress  which  they  had  reached.  The 
possibility  of  such  an  event  had  been  con- 
templated, and  all  had  come  prepared  for 
a  winter  bivouac  :  besides  what  had  been 
brought,  game  was  plenty,  and  the  winter 
seems  to  have  passed  without  suffering. 

Thankful's  narrative  now  becomes  very 
fragmentary,  and  I  shall  condense  much. 
She  speaks  of  cold  so  intense  that  the  trees 
sometimes  were  cracked  open  to  their 
hearts,  while  half-starved  wolves,  coming 
to  the  edge  of  the  dark  hemlock  woods 
that  fringed  the  desolate  clearing,  howled 
dismally  during  the  long  nights.  The  apt 
French  adapted  themselves  to  their  sur- 
roundings, and  maintained  a  fair  cheerful- 
ness. I  judge  that  Thankful's  association 
with  Father  Meriel  and  the  Sieur  remained 
close  and  constant,  and  that,  as  had  now 
become  their  habit,  they  spoke  quite  un- 
reservedly before  her  of  their  life  in  the 
world  before  they  had  sought  seclusion. 

Thankful  believes  that  Meriel  took  de- 
light in  dwelling  upon  his  old  brilliant 
days,  which  appeared  to  him  in  the  retro- 
spect very  charming.  Not  that  he  regretted 
having  left  all  that  life  behind.  To  resign 
it  was  one  of  the  sacrifices  he  had  made 


in  his  consecration.  He  had  been  glad  to 
make  it :  in  every  way  he  was  ready  to 
crucify  himself,  and  would  willingly  have 
laid  down  even  life.  His  fancy  seems  to 
have  been  that  he  might  fittingly  dwell 
upon  those  former  scenes,  contrasting 
them  with  his  present  poverty  and  hard- 
ship, because  the  deprivations  of  the  pres- 
ent became,  when  thus  opposed,  more 
vivid  and  painful.  He  could  thus  inflict 
a  pang  upon  himself;  and  in  his  ascetic 
ardor  such  mortifications  were  coveted, 
just  as  he  welcomed  the  torture  from  the 
scourge  and  from  his  girdle  of  spikes. 

A  break  came  at  last  in  the  long-con- 
tinued cold,  the  sun  shining  with  an  ap- 
proach to  spring  warmth,  with  a  drenching 
rain  soon  after.  Immediately,  however, 
the  winter  reasserted  itself,  a  cutting  north 
wind  setting  in,  —  it  was  on  the  feast  of 
the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  —  as  a  result 
of  which  that  most  beautiful  phenomenon 
of  a  northern  winter,  the  coating  of  every 
object  with  ice,  had  come  to  pass.  The 
sun  blazed  forth  while  the  incrustation  re- 
mained ;  and  as  Thankful  encountered 
Meriel  with  his  broad  felt  hat  bent  down 
to  shield  his  eyes  somewhat  from  the  too 
flashing  splendor,  it  seemed  natural  enough 
that  the  experience  should  suggest  to  him 
something  from  his  past  career. 

"Ah,  Madame,"  said  the  priest,  "one 
must  veil  his  eyes  to-day ;  but  I  have  wit- 
nessed earthly  brilliancy  that  was  scarcely 
less  dazzling.  I  am  reminded  of  a  certain 
pomp  at  Versailles,  which  it  was  my  for- 
tune to  witness  when  present  once  at  court. 
It  was  upon  the  occasion  of  the  reception 
of  the  ambassador  of  the  Sultan.  '  I  will 
show  him,'  the  King  had  said,  'that  we 
can  parallel  Oriental  magnificence.'  The 
ambassador  arrived  just  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  and  alighted  from  his  coach  at  the 
foot  of  the  avenue  of  Paris,  from  which  he 
was  to  make  his  entry  upon  horseback  into 
the  courtyard  of  the  palace.  As  the  day 
faded,  he  made  the  tour  of  the  gardens 
and  the  more  imposing  facades,  accom- 
panied by  detachments  of  the  Ce?it  Suisses 
and  the  Gardes  de  la  France.  At  dusk 
came    the    moment  when   he  was    to    be 
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admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  Grand 
Louis.  Madame  must  know  that  the  King 
and  the  princes  had  seen  him  arrive  from 
the  balcony  of  the  royal  chamber,  and 
that  when  at  length  the  Pacha  set  foot  to 
earth  at  the  grand  staircase,  the  court 
passed  into  the  Galerie  des  Glaces,  within 
which  the  throne  stood  raised.  Hundreds 
of  ladies  of  the  court,  magnificently  attired, 
sat  ranged  in  several  tiers  upon  a  sloping 
scaffolding.  These  the  King  saluted,  and 
Madame  may  well  believe  that  no  one 
knows  so  well  as  he  how  to  distinguish  age, 
merit,  and  rank.  With  women  .he  has  no 
equal.  To  ladies  of  the  haute  noblesse  he 
took  off  his  chapeau  entirely,  as  he  passed 
slowly  along  in  front ;  to  dames  of  less 
distinction,  who,  however,  bore  titles,  he 
either  kept  it  above  his  head,  or  at  one 
side  ;  to  those  of  lower  degree,  he  simply 
touched  the  brim.  His  dress  was  so 
heavy,  being  of  gold  and  moire  em- 
broidered with  diamonds,  that  it  seriously 
oppressed  him.  As  he  took  his  seat  amid 
cries  of  '  Vive  le  Roi  ! '  I  remember  that 
Monseigneur  the  Dauphin  was  at  his  right, 
and  Monsieur  the  Due  d' Orleans  at  his 
left,  then  the  Due  de  Maine,  the  Comte  de 
Toulouse,  and  many  mOre  of  the  noblest 
grandees  of  France,  in  costumes  of  rich- 
est velvet,  with  embroidery  of  pearls  and 
diamonds  scarcely  less  rich  than  that  of 
the  King.  Never  was  there  hall  more 
dazzling  in  which  to  receive  a  company 
more  dazzling.  How  shall  I  tell  Madame 
of  the  sculptured  ceiling,  peopled  with 
Cupids  sporting  among  the  interlacings  of 
the  carved  vines ;  of  the  splendor  of  the 
vast  chandeliers  and  candelabra,  hung 
thicker  with  pendants  of  crystal  than  these 
trees  with  icicles,  from  which  the  light  of 
a  myriad  tapers  streamed  upon  the  gilding 
and  lustres  !  The  glitter  was  sent  back 
twenty- fold  from  the  tall  broad  mirrors  set 
at  every  opportunity  within  the  walls,  till 
the  eye  could  suffer  it  scarcely  more  than 
it  can  suffer  the  glare  of  to-day.  What 
can  I  say  of  the  costumes  of  the  lords  and 
ladies  !  With  ruffles  of  lace,  fine  and  white 
as  this  drifted  snow,  in  silken  skirts  and 
coats  of  every  dye,  there  sat  and  stood  the 
magnificent  noblesse  of  France.  At  the 
foot  of  the  throne  were  placed  a  painter 
and  also  a  writer,  each  a  master  in  his  art, 
pencil  in  hand,  that  each  might  in  his  own 
way  give  the  scene  commemoration.  Ma 
foil   what   did   the   Turk   think,  as,  con- 


ducted into  the  hall,  his  eye  ranged  down 
the  glorious  perspective  to  where  the  Grand 
Louis  confronted  him  at  the  end  !  " 

While  Father  Meriel  had  been  talking, 
the  Sieur,  in  the  rough  woodman's  garb 
which  he  now  always  wore,  had  joined 
them.  The  priest,  throwing  one  hand 
upon  the  Sieur's  shoulder  with  an  air  of 
friendly  intimacy,  and  pointing  with  the 
other  to  his  companion's  plain  attire,  went 
on,  with  a  good-natured  laugh  :  — 

"  A  stained  and  tattered  vagabond,  is  he 
not,  Madame?  with  his  deer-skin  frock 
marked  by  the  blood  of  the  moose  he  slew 
in  the  last  hunt,  and  his  leggings  with 
extra  fringes  where  he  tore  them  in  the 
thickets  as  he  followed  the  game.  What 
a  fall,  —  into  so  poor  a  beggar  !  For  that 
night  he  served  in  a  doublet  of  white 
starred  with  gold,  holding  in  his  right 
hand  a  damascened  partisan,  among  the 
gardes  de  la  manche" 

"Yes,"  said  the  Sieur,  nodding  and 
smiling,  "  I  was  indeed  there,  and  so  was 
a  certain  young  ehef  d'escadron,  who  now 
roams  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  a  black 
robe.  And  I  saw  the  King,  as  he  passed 
down  the  Galerie,  touch  his  chapeau  to 
this  young  chef.  'What,'  said  his  Majesty, 
'  is  this  the  Marquis  Meriel  who  was  first 
in  the  salient  at  the  storm  the  other  day, 
as  I  have  just  been  informed  by  M.  de 
Vendome  ? ' 

"The  young  chef  d'escadron  bowed. 

" '  He  is  too  brave  a  soldier,'  continued 
the  King,  '  to  be  spared  from  the  field. 
Be  colonel  and  report  at  the  frontier  at 
once.' 

"  The  King  passed  on  and  left  the  Mar- 
quis the  object  of  envy." 

The  spring  came  at  last,  marked,  Thank- 
ful says,  by  the  signs  to  which  she  had  been 
accustomed,  the  clang  of  the  northward- 
flying  geese,  the  advent  of  the  bluebirds, 
the  soft,  caterpillar-like  blossoms  upon  the 
water-willow,  the  black  tufts  upon  the  ash, 
below  which,  among  the  rotting  leaves  from 
off  of  which  the  snow  had  melted,  were  the 
white  bells  of  the  bloodroot.  At  the  earli- 
est possible  moment  the  expedition  pushed 
on  by  stream  and  lake  and  trail,  until  after 
many  weeks  of  wandering,  the  cross  and 
the  shield  emblazoned  with  the  fleur-de-lis, 
the  royal  escutcheon,  were  set  up  on  the 
remote,  wave-washed  headland  toward 
which  they  had  been  striving,  —  a  token 
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that  thither  extended  the  protection  of  the 
arm  of  France.  Where  the  place  was  pre- 
cisely, I  believe  I  can  conjecture.  The 
girls  of  our  C  class,  indeed,  following 
Thankful's  hints,  have  established,  I  think 
with  reasonable  certainty,  the  point  at 
which  the  party  paused,  and  can  give  the 
name  of  the  little  town  built  up  by  the 
lumber-trade  on  the  spot  within  the  last 
decade.  But  why  should  we  try  to  fix  it? 
The  settlement  was  soon  abandoned  for 
new  rovings  and  a  new  halting-place,  and 
that  again  for  a  third.  From  a  glimpse 
Thankful  gives  of  certain  surf-beaten  shores 
where  thick-set  pines  whisper  loudly  to 
winds  blowing  from  wide  and  bleak  waters, 
I  think  I  can  make  out  that  one  pause  was 
upon  a  promontory  high  up  upon  Lake 
Huron.  There  are  indications,  too,  that 
following  the  windings  of  the  Fox  River,  a 
camp  was  made  for  a  time  upon  the  port- 
age between  that  and  the  Wisconsin,  at 
which  camp  the  women  remained  while  a 
detachment  of  men  went  down  the  latter 
stream  to  the  Father  of  Waters  himself. 
From  here  they  retraced  their  steps,  and 
a  certain  shipwreck  they  underwent,  after 
which,  nearly  famished,  they  found  no  food 
for  several  days  but  the  tripe  de  roche,  the 
unpalatable  lichen,  which,  however,  in  the 
old  time  preserved  the  life  of  many  an  ex- 
plorer, I  am  sure  must  have  taken  place 
somewhere  on  the  French  River,  or  per- 
haps on  the  head-waters  of  the  Ottawa. 

So  passed  a  space  of  many  months. 
Where  it  was  at  last  that  the  party,  now 
united  and  strengthened  by  reinforcements 
and  supplies,  paused  at  the  beginning  of 
one  winter,  building  a  palisade  and  estab- 
lishing themselves  as  well  as  they  could 
against  man  and  nature,  both  hostile,  I 
cannot  make  out.  Here,  however,  there 
was  some  permanency  of  occupation.  One 
gathers  that  the  original  purpose  of  the 
undertaking,  through  savage  fickleness  or 
some  complication  of  wilderness  politics, 
was  completely  frustrated.  It  was  sought 
to  serve  certain  minor  ends,  however,  and 
both  the  Priest  and  the  Sieur,  with  the 
scouts  and  soldiers,  were  often  separated 
from  the  families  and  heavier  baggage, 
darting  out  this  way  and  that  from  some 
base  established  for  the  time.  Now  that 
ail  were  again  present,  Thankful  mentions 
that  the  bell,  which  several  times  it  had 
been  necessary  to  abandon  temporarily, 
upon  which  occasions  it  was  carefully  bur- 


ied, was  recovered,  and  again  swung  above 
the  roof  of  a  rough  chapel  which  the  Father 
caused  to  be  constructed  as  soon  as  shelter 
had  been  provided  for  their  heads. 

A  great  calamity  suddenly  overtook 
them.  News  arriving  that  strange  Indians 
were  in  the  neighborhood,  the  leaders, 
among  them  the  Jesuit  and  the  Sieur, 
went  out  for  a  parley,  and  by  an  ambus- 
cade were  treacherously  carried  into  cap- 
tivity. The  fort,  however,  made  so  good 
a  defence  that  the  enemy  soon  departed. 
One  can  well  trust  Thankful's  complaint 
here  that  the  winter  following  was  long 
and  gloomy.  A  deep  anxiety  fell  upon 
her  as  to  the  fate  of  Father  Muriel,  an 
anxiety  which  she  could  not  understand 
and  yet  which  she  could  not  shake  off. 
"  Why  should  dread  as  to  his  fate  so  op- 
press me,"  she  asked  of  herself  again  and 
again ;  "  priest  as  he  is  of  what  to  me  is 
superstition,  and  bound  to  me  by  no  tie  !  " 
She  could  not  explain  herself  to  herself, 
and  turned  for  relief  from  the  burdens 
which  were  heavy  upon  her  to  the  effort  to 
comfort  the  women  whose  husbands  had 
been  swept  off,  and  to  such  services  as  she 
could  render  to  the  company  in  general. 
Strangely  enough,  it  was  from  the  bell,  she 
declares,  that  she  derived  a  certain  precious 
sympathy.  Though  a  modern  reader  will 
feel  it  was  nothing  but  a  fancy  of  her  sad 
mood,  Thankful  believed  she  remarked 
a  change  in  its  tone.  The  peal  was  no 
longer  cheerful,  but  had  now  become 
strangely  boding  and  anxious,  a  note 
attuned  singularly  to  the  fear  and  sorrow 
that  pervaded  her  own  spirit.  Father 
Mend's  bell  was  for  the  most  part  mute, 
however.  It  ought  not  to  be  rung,  so  all 
felt,  but  by  consecrated  hands,  and  now 
there  were  none  such  among  them.  With 
muffled  tongue  it  gleamed  silently  from 
the  bare  branch  to  which  it  was  sus- 
pended. 

The  winter  passed,  and  with  the  spring 
the  remnant  of  the  party  resolved  to  return 
by  the  long  route  through  stream,  lake, 
and  trail,  to  their  old  seats  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Montreal  and  Quebec.  The 
Belleau  people  looked  forward  to  taking 
up  again  their  homes  in  that  village,  the 
women  at  least  promising  themselves  that 
if  they  were  once  more  there,  they  would 
not  be  tempted  forth  again  into  the  woods. 
The  voyageurs  who  were  to  guide  the  ex- 
pedition, and  many  others,  remonstrated 
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strongly  when  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  the  bell  should  be  carried  with  them 
back  to  its  former  place.  It  was  certain 
to  impede  the  march  ■  its  weight  might 
easily  wreck  the  bark  that  carried  it  in  the 
rapids  ;  liable  as  they  were  to  attacks  from 
hostile  savages,  why  increase  risks  and  de- 
lays by  imposing  upon  themselves  a  burden 
that  could  so  well  be  spared  ?  It  was  the 
will  of  Thankful,  however,  that  the  bell 
should  go  back  with  them.  If  the  Priest 
were  alive  and  if  he  should  ever  escape 
from  his  captivity,  to  Belleau  he  would 
return  as  to  his  home,  and  the  bell  must 
be  there  to  greet  him.  Now  that  both  he 
and  the  Sieur  were  absent,  who  save  her 
could  take  the  place  of  guardian  of  what 
was  to  them  so  precious  ?  Thankful  speaks 
in  modest  terms  of  a  certain  ascendency 
she  had  come  to  possess,  and  ascribes  it 
to  the  accident  of  her  gentle  birth,  which 
had  caused  Father  Muriel  and  the  Sieur  to 
admit  her  to  equal  association,  and  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  peasants  were  inclined 
to  magnify,  I  doubt  not  that  this  had  its 
weight ;  but  I  am  sure,  too,  that  her  char- 
acter was  full  of  the  traits  of  command, 
and  that  her  influence,  though  favored  by 
the  condition  mentioned,  came  largely 
from  her  natural  leadership,  which  had  be- 
come plainly  revealed  during  the  life  in  the 
wilds.  In  her  urgency  that  the  bell  should 
be  carried  with  the  party,  she  was  valiantly 
seconded  by  Antoine,  who,  though  hesitat- 
ing at  first,  was  soon  won  to  her  side.  She 
felt,  no  less  than  her  companions,  that  the 
dangers  of  the  passage  were  largely  in- 
creased by  the  burden,  but  insisted  that  it 
should  be  risked.  Outward  opposition  soon 
disappeared,  no  disapproval  being  heard 
except  what  was  muttered  under  the 
breath. 

As  they  pressed  forward,  Thankful  made 
the  bell  her  special  charge.  She  floated 
with  it  in  the  same  batteau,  for  long  days 
together  sometimes,  on  lakes,  and  when 
the  river-currents  favored,  sitting  at  the 
steering-oar  while  the  bell  shone  before 
her.  At  the  portages  she  stood  stoutly  to 
the  pole,  lifting  with  the  strength  of  a  strong 
man,  as  the  bell  was  carried  through  the 
forest  path.  Again,  where  the  pilots  dared, 
though  the  stream  pitched  headlong,  to 
risk  a  descent  with  the  weight  of  metal  on 
board,  she  knelt,  paddle  in  hand,  in  the 
prow,  and  with  a  skill  caught  from  her  ex- 
periences in  the  wild  life,  she  eluded  reef 


and  cataract,  finding  a  path  through  whirl- 
pools boiling  white  and  abysses  dim  with 
rolling  vapor,  to  the  blue  stretches  of  calm 
water  that  lay  below.  No  one  in  our  time, 
I  fear,  will  think  it  anything  but  a  supersti- 
tion that  she  constantly  felt,  as  the  light 
played  back  and  forth  upon  the  bell's  sur- 
face, that  the  varying  gleam  was  somehow 
a  revelation  of  a  hidden  intelligence,  of 
something  like  herself,  fatigued  and  anx- 
ious, that  would  fain  have  spoken  with  her 
in  some  clearer  manner. 

So  at  last  Belleau  was  reached,  and 
Thankful  settled  down  with  Antoine  and 
Annette  once  more,  the  home  of  the  habi- 
tant h^mg  soon  re-established  in  a  cabin 
which  old  Jacques  had  kept  up  during  the 
long  absence  of  the  wanderers.  The  pipes 
were  smoked  once  more  on  the  hearth,  the 
garden  and  chickens  claimed  the  care  of 
Annette,  and  the  black-eyed  brood  played 
at  the  threshold.  Another  priest  ministered 
in  the  chapel,  and  the  bell,  swung  again  to 
its  old  branch  above  the  altar,  might  now 
be  rung  without  sacrilege.  Whenever  it 
sounded,  Thankful  is  quite  sure  it  had  a 
voice  for  her  which  it  did  not  have  for 
others,  full  as  it  was  of  pathetic  suggestions 
of  loneliness,  of  a  craving  for  sympathy  to 
which  her  own  heart  answered  :  so  her 
saddened  spirit  went  forward  through  the 
days,  giving  and  receiving  in  the  strange 
communing  with  something  mysterious.  In 
her  papers  are  occasional  passages  like  the 
following,  which  no  doubt  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  this  time.  They  indicate  that,  as 
in  a  preceding  period,  she  turned  for  com- 
fort in  that  singular  way,  when  her  mind 
was  ill  at  ease  and  uncompanioned,  to  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  nature  and  a  fanciful 
interpretation  of  its  forms. 

"  The  maples  now  at  the  full.  A  leaf 
lieth  at  hand  whereon  mine  eyes  are  fixed, 
its  edge  deeply  toothed,  its  green  perfect. 
I  mark  that  the  face  thereof  is  furrowed 
o'er  with  trench  and  line,  and  am  straight- 
way minded  of  a  book  of  the  German  wars 
wherein  I  pondered  as  a  maid  at  Mr. 
Wooderoffe's,  the  pages  whereof  the  graver 
had  printed  with  an  image  of  the  besieging 
of  a  strong  place  and  fenced  city. 

"  What  captain  of  the  Faeries  lays  here 
his  siege,  marking  the  green  plain  with 
zig-zag  ditch  that  he  may  gain  vantage  for 
his  culverins,  and  send  forward  under 
cover  his  trained-bands  with  snaphance 
and  hanger?" 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

The  province  had  not  been  utterly  with- 
out intelligence  from  the  Sieur  and  Father 
Meriel  after  their  misfortune.  Their  con- 
sequence was  so  great  that  all  possible 
effort  was  made  to  obtain  tidings,  and  at 
length  word  came  from  a  party  of  explor- 
ers. These  scouts,  happening  to  cross  the 
trail  of  the  Indians  who  had  carried  off 
the  captives,  had  come  upon  a  plank  which 
had  once  served  as  the  transverse  part  of 
a  cross  erected  by  French  adventurers. 
Upon  this,  in  savage  fashion,  some  infor- 
mation was  given  with  regard  to  the  pris- 
oners. Two  large  heads,  with  scalp-locks, 
were  held  to  denote  two  friendly  Indian 
chiefs  who  had  been  the  companions  of 
the  Sieur  and  the  Jesuit.  Of  these,  one 
was  drawn  with  charcoal,  the  black  lines 
indicating  that  he  had  been  killed ;  the 
other  with  red  ochre,  to  denote  that  he 
was  still  alive,  but  destined  to  be  burned. 
A  tall  figure,  represented  as  waving  a  sword, 
which  the  decipherers  unhesitatingly  de- 
clared to  be  intended  for  the  Sieur,  had 
certain  lines  resembling  plumes  about  the 
head,  which  were  interpreted  to  be  a  testi- 
mony borne  by  the  foe  to  the  valor  he  had 
shown  in  the  fight  preceding  the  capture. 
A  figure  in  a  roughly  daubed  black  robe  was 
plainly  meant  for  Father  Muriel.  Through 
certain  marks  and  colors  those  skilled  in 
the  picture-writing  inferred  that  neither  of 
the  Frenchmen  had  been  slain  or  was  des- 
tined to  the  torture,  but  that  they  would 
probably  be  spared  and  adopted  by  the 
tribe. 

The  hope  which  this  news  encouraged 
was  increased  by  word  that  came  after  an 
interval  from  the  commander  at  Michilli- 
mackinac,  that  a  half-breed,  namely,  es- 
caped from  the  hands  of  the  same  band 
that  held  the  Frenchmen,  had  come  into 
that  distant  fort,  and  declared  that  the 
Sieur  and  Father  Meriel,  while  closely  de- 
tained, were  well  treated,  and  indeed  held 
in  much  respect  by  their  captors.  Father 
Meriel,  said  the  report,  though  deprived  of 
every  religious  appurtenance,  was  yet  win- 
ning souls  to  the  Faith.  From  the  first  he 
had  practised,  so  far  as  he  could,  his  rites. 
Though  forbidden  to  baptize  the  dying,  he 
had  contrived,  after  the  combat  in  which  he 
had  lost  his  freedom,  to  elude  his  heathen 
guards.  While  pretending  to  yield  submis- 
sively to  the  prohibition,  he  had  secretly, 


by  means  of  drops  of  water  adhering  to 
ears  of  maize  given  him  to  eat,  baptized 
two  companions  mortally  wounded.  From 
that  hour  he  had  not  ceased  to  acquire  in- 
fluence in  a  thousand  ways ;  though  con- 
stantly thwarted  by  the  medicine-men,  his 
ascendency  was  becoming  marked. 

The  months  went  by,  and  in  the  recur- 
rence of  the  seasons  the  summer  had  come 
again.  It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  feast 
of  the  Translation  of  St.  Martin  that  Thank- 
ful says  she  stood  near  the  margin  of  the 
river  at  Belleau,  looking  westward  in  the  di- 
rection from  which  the  great  flood  poured 
itself,  wondering  whether  the  wilderness 
would  ever  give  up  those  whom  it  had 
taken.  The  bell  was  tolled  for  Vespers,  and 
a  remarkable  change  in  its  tone  arrested 
her  attention  at  once,  and  set  her  pulses 
to  leaping  with  excitement.  It  was  almost 
like  a  cry  of  joyful  welcome,  a  peal  like 
that  which  she  had  heard  while  upon  the 
snow  the  evening  before  the  attack  upon 
Meadowboro,  and  she  quickened  her  steps 
toward  the  chapel  to  see  whether  any  play 
of  light  from  crown  to  lip  accompanied 
the  marked  change  in  the  sound.  She  is 
confident  that  a  certain  spectral  radiance 
shone  forth  from  among  the  leaves  as  she 
made  out  the  form  of  the  bell  in  the  gath- 
ering dusk.  Turning  again  toward  the 
river  bank,  wondering  what  these  portents 
might  denote,  her  attention  was  caught  by 
a  group  which  stood  upon  the  edge  of  the 
water.  Annette  had  gone  after  sunset, 
with  her  two  youngest  children,  to  stroll 
at  the  water-side.  Thankful  now  descried 
her  in  close  conversation  with  two  men  who, 
plainly,  had  just  landed  from  a  canoe,  while 
the  children,  shy  before  the  strangers,  were 
hiding  within  the  folds  of  their  mother's 
skirt.  Annette  was  discoursing  with  her 
usual  volubility  and  gesticulation,  and  as 
Thankful  drew  near,  one  of  the  men  sud- 
denly started  in  her  direction,  advancing, 
however,  so  slowly  and  feebly  that  she  had 
ample  time  to  study  the  figure  as  it  came 
up.  A  tattered  Indian  blanket  was  thrown 
about  the  shoulders,  a  few  torn  rags  covered 
the  limbs  gaunt  with  hardship.  Presently, 
though  the  dusk  was  fast  deepening,  Thank- 
ful recognized,  with  a  great  shock,  in  the 
wan,  emaciated  features  the  traits  of  Father 
Muriel,  and  knew  that  the  forest  had  given 
up  its  prey.  The  sight  caused  her  hearty 
joy,  but  in  another  moment  she  was  quite 
disconcerted  by  the  extraordinary  warmth 
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in  the  greeting  of  her  old  friend.  He 
stretched  forth  his  arms  as  if  he  would 
have  folded  her  to  his  breast ;  then,  start- 
ing as  if  moved  by  a  sudden  sense  that 
that  would  be  unbecoming,  he  fell  upon 
his  knees  before  her,  caught  her  hand  and 
pressed  it  impulsively  to  his  lips,  turning 
upon  her  a  face  charged  with  the  deepest 
feeling.  Thankful  would  have  been  pre- 
pared for  great  cordiality,  but  before  a 
salutation  so  ardent  she  involuntarily  re- 
coiled. Father  Meriel,  as  if  brought  to 
himself  by  her  withdrawal,  rose  to  his  feet 
in  some  confusion,  and  began  with  hurried 
words  to  address  her.  His  heart  overflowed 
so  that  his  speech  was  incoherent,  but 
Thankful  soon  had  the  key  to  the  manifes- 
tation. 

Madame  must  not  misunderstand  him. 
They  had  escaped  from  their  captivity  and 
made  their  way  to  their  friends  through  great 
hardships  and  perils.  As  they  had  floated 
toward  the  Seigneury  what  should  come  to 
them  for  a  welcome  across  the  waters  but 
the  sound  of  the  bell  ringing  Vespers  !  —  a 
sound  he  had  never  hoped  to  hear  again, 
for  he  had  believed  the  bell  irrecoverably 
lost  in  the  remote  wilderness.  The  bell 
was  inexpressibly  dear  to  him,  —  that 
Madame  had  long  known,  —  dear  for  a 
reason  which  he  could  not  name,  and 
which  Madame  could  have  no  care  to  pene- 
trate. Had  a  voice  from  Heaven  spoken 
to  him  it  could  not  have  been  more  sweet. 
As  they  landed  they  had  encountered  An- 
nette, and  she,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry, 
had  briefly  told  them  it  was  through  Mad- 
ame that  the  bell  had  been  restored,  and 
had  given  a  rapid  narrative  of  Madame's 
guardianship.  Would  Madame  pardon  an 
outburst  of  gratitude  perhaps  too  impetu- 
ous ? 

Thankful,  though  overjoyed  at  seeing 
the  priest  once  more,  was  yet  greatly  em- 
barrassed. His  words,  indeed,  caused  it 
to  seem  sufficiently  natural  that  his  heart 
should  go  forth  to  her  with  great  earnest- 
ness. What  had  been  stamped  so  deeply 
upon  her  mind  during  these  years  of  her 
captivity  as  that  between  the  Priest  and 
the  bell  some  strange  relation  existed  !  In 
all  her  effort  for  the  saving  of  the  bell  a 
joyful  anticipation  had  lived  within  her, 
that  should  he  ever  reappear,  she  would  by 
her  guardianship  have  established  a  great 
claim  upon  his  friendship  and  gratitude. 
It  was  startling,  however,,  to  be  the  object 


of  such  unusual  fervor,  and,  scarcely  wait- 
ing until  Father  Mend's  exclamation  was 
finished,  she  stepped  forward  toward  the 
Sieur,  who  had  remained  with  Annette  at 
the  water's  edge.  Though  his  face  was 
haggard,  and  a  ragged  voyageur's  dress 
made  his  aspect  quite  different  from  what 
Thankful  had  known,  he  was  less  changed 
than  the  priest.  At  the  moment  when  she 
turned  toward  them  the  Sieur  and  Annette 
were  attentively  regarding  the  interview 
between  Muriel  and  herself.  Annette  stared 
with  wide-open  eyes,  quite  oblivious  of  the 
children,  who,  impatient  at  the  pause  in 
their  evening  ramble,  were  tugging  at  her 
dress  to  go  forward.  Precisely  what  look 
the  Sieur's  face  wore  she  could  not  cer- 
tainly descry  in  the  deepening  twilight.  It 
seemed  to  her  dark  and  most  unfriendly ; 
but  in  another  moment  she  felt  she  must 
have  been  mistaken,  for  as  he  came  toward 
her  he  smiled  and  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  joy,  at  the  same  time  taking  with  friendly 
earnestness  the  hand  which  she  extended. 

"We  have  escaped  at  last,"  he  said, 
"and  not  long  since.  What  saints  have 
helped  us  I  know  not,  but  here  we  are 
once  more,  and  praise  and  thanks  be  given 
to  whomsoever  they  may  be  due." 

Meanwhile  the  bell  had  become  silent. 
The  returned  captives,  weak  evidently 
through  long  privations,  made  but  halting 
progress  as  the  group  set  out  toward  the 
cabins.  Thankful  urged  them  to  wait  for 
help ;  then,  taking  Annette  by  the  hand, 
who  seemed  quite  dazed  in  the  extremity 
of  her  interest,  she  hurried  before  with  the 
great  news,  and  presently  scores  of  willing 
hands  and  welcoming  voices  were  carrying 
comfort  to  the  peril-beaten  fugitives  upon 
the  shore. 

The  Priest  and  the  Sieur  were  once  more 
at  home.  But  little  time  was  necessary  to 
restore  things  to  their  old  order.  The 
habitants  wrere  too  much  accustomed  to 
exposures  and  dangers  to  be  more  than 
temporarily  affected  by  the  story  which 
the  restored  men  had  to  tell  of  their  cap- 
tivity and  escape.  The  details,  indeed, 
were  meagre  which  they  imparted,  —  the 
wSieur,  who  at  once  resumed  his  distant 
bearing,  not  vouchsafing  to  waste  breath 
upon  his  peasant  dependents,  —  Muriel  ap- 
parently not  thinking  it  becoming  or  prof- 
itable to  dwell  upon  adventures  of  which 
he  had  been  the  hero.     Both  men   soon 
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regained  their  ordinary  vigor,  and  except 
that  the  hands  of  Meriel  bore  certain  scars 
as  if  from  fire,  and  that  a  deep  gash  upon 
the  cheek  marked  the  face  of  the  Sieur, 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  their  lives  had  been  inter- 
rupted. Father  Muriel  again  dressed  his 
shrine.  The  beautiful  face  of  the  saint 
looked  from  the  wall  of  the  chapel ;  upon 
the  altar  stood  the  crucifix,  and  above  it 
the  form  of  the  dove  typifying  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  utensils  were  set  out  upon  the 
altar,  —  the  chalice,  the  paten,  the  silver 
candlesticks  with  the  tapers  made  from  the 
wax  of  the  wild  laurel.  In  the  tree  close 
at  hand  hung  the  bell,  ringing  out  daily  the 
canonical  hours,  marking  with  its  sound 
every  crisis  and  sacrament  of  life,  —  bap- 
tism, marriage,  death.  When  the  mass 
was  celebrated,  the  branches  trembled  as 
the  bell  swung  up  its  gleaming  lip.  When, 
in  sultry  noons  of  summer,  heavy  tempests 
laboring  up  lightened  wrathfully  toward  the 
cluster  of  cabins,  or  at  midnight  sudden 
wind,  cleaving  a  path  through  the  forest, 
shook  mightily  at  eaves  and  casements, 
the  peals  of  the  bell,  solemn  and  far,  con- 
tended with  the  powers  of  the  air. 

The  condition  of  Meriel,  who,  at  the  time 
of  his  arrival,  was  much  more  nearly 
prostrated  than  his  companion,  made  it 
plain  that  in  this  experience,  as  before,  he 
could  never  have  come  through  but  for 
the  Sieur.  His  bearing  toward  his  saviour 
indicated  his  sense  of  his  obligation ;  and 
the  dark  traits  of  the  Sieur's  counte- 
nance, though,  as  the  people  saw  them, 
rarely  other  than  impassive  and  somewhat 
haughty,  were  friendly  toward  the  priest. 

From  the  moment  of  the  encounter 
upon  the  beach,  Thankful  had  become 
aware  that  she  stood  now  in  a  new  relation 
to  Muriel.  Long  before  the  latter's  cap- 
tivity he  had  treated  her  with  frank  friend- 
ship. She  says,  however,  it  had  always 
been  plain  that  she  possessed  no  interest 
for  him  except  as  a  brand  which  he  might 
snatch  from  the  burning.  He  was  a  con- 
sistent brother  of  his  order ;  and  however 
in  their  intercourse  digressions  of  one  kind 
and  another,  sometimes  earnest,  sometimes 
playful,  might  occur,  his  purpose  was  always 
plain  to  convert  the  heretic  if  he  could, 
and  there  was  always  a  return,  sooner  or 
later,  to  the  great  theme.  As  the  preserver 
of  the  bell,  however,  Thankful  now  stood 
in  a  changed  position.     If  she   had  had 


reason  before  to  wonder  over  the  strange 
connection  between  the  bell  and  the  Priest, 
the  mystery  seemed  now  much  more  inex- 
plicable and  at  the  same  time  alluring. 
Muriel  dwelt  as  of  old  in  his  lodge.  It 
did  not  escape  Thankful  that  at  moments 
when  he  believed  himself  unobserved,  he 
could  be  seen  with  face  upturned  and  arms 
outstretched  toward  the  leafy  belfry  from 
within  which  could  be  seen  the  gleam  of 
the  unrusted  metal ;  nor  did  it  escape  her, 
she  says,  that  the  peal  now  possessed  a 
certain  soft  tremulousness,  suggestive  of 
all  peaceful  affections,  greatly  in  contrast 
with  the  agitated  moaning  which  had  been 
its  note  before  the  Priest's  return.  When 
she  herself  encountered  Meriel,  there  was, 
as  in  the  interview  at  the  time  of  the  return, 
a  warmth  in  his  bearing  toward  her  that 
was  quite  new.  If  others  were  present, 
his  demeanor  was  guarded ;  but  if  the 
meeting  chanced  to  be  in  some  wood-path 
or  solitude  by  the  river,  his  manner  had 
much  of  the  effusion  which  had  struck  her 
with  surprise.  He  would  catch  her  hand 
with  a  tremulous  grasp,  his  voice  would 
shake  with  feeling,  while  his  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears.  Now  that  she  was  in  a 
manner  prepared  for  such  a  carriage  on 
his  part,  ThankfuFs  first  embarrassment 
had  yielded.  She  felt  that  as  regards  her- 
self she  thoroughly  understood  him.  His 
sentiment  toward  her  was  that  of  intense 
gratitude,  which  he  expressed  with  all  the 
demonstrative  eagerness  of  his  race.  At 
the  same  time,  his  disposition  to  snatch 
her  soul  from  the  destruction  that  awaited 
it  was  greatly  strengthened.  "  What  has 
Madame  not  done  for  me  ?  and  how  can  I 
suffer  it  that  she,  as  a  heretic,  should  fail 
of  that  salvation  which  she  must  forfeit  if 
she  continues  to  refuse  the  Faith  !  " 

"  Madame  cannot  tell,"  he  would  say  in 
tones  of  deep  emotion,  "  how  great  is  the 
debt  which  she  has  imposed  upon  me. 
There  is,  indeed,  here  a  secret  which  cannot 
be  spoken,  and  which  Madame  can  have 
no  care  to  know.  How  fain  would  I  dis- 
charge my  obligation  by  conveying  to 
Madame  the  one  infinitely  precious  boon  ! 
When  will  Madame  renounce  the  infidelity 
in  which,  through  misfortune,  she  has  been 
nurtured,  and  become  a  child  of  the  Holy 
Church  !  " 

Thankful  owns  that  she  was  powerfully 
moved  by  the  appeals  of  the  Priest,  with- 
out,  however,   being  won ;   for  when  she 
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interrogated  her  heart,  there  were  always 
points  of  difficulty  which  she  could  not 
make  reasonable.  She  never  felt  herself 
so  infirm  as  when  her  soul  was  shaken  by 
music,  in  those  seasons  when  during  the 
sendee,  with  Meriel  at  the  altar,  the  hymns 
in  which  she  joined  were  sung  in  the  chapel. 
Often  she  wandered  down  the  stream  until 
she  had  before  her  the  roar  and  foam  of 
the  rapid.  Amid  the  tumult  of  the  floods 
it  was  a  relief  to  her  mood  to  break  out 
into  chants  of  the  Breviary,  now  become 
very  familiar,  among  which  her  favorite 
ran  as  follows  :  — 

"  Virgo  virginum  praeclara, 
Mini,  jam  non  sis  amara, 

Fac  me  tecum  plangere. 

"  Fac  ut  portem  Christi  mortem, 
Passionis  fac  consortem, 
Et  plagas  recolere. 

"  Flammis  ne  urar  succensus, 
Per  te,  Virgo,  sim  defensus 
In  die  judicii. 

"  Christi,  cum  sit  hinc  exire, 
Da,  per  matrem,  me  venire 
Ad  palmam  victoriae. 

"  Quando  corpus  morietur, 
Fac  ut  animae  donetur 
Paradisi  gloria."1 

Thus,  Thankful  says,  she  sang  to  the 
mighty  waters,  while  the  thundering  surge 
that  broke  upon  a  reef  midway  in  the 
stream,  the  Sault  au  Recollet,  seemed,  as 
she  paused  in  the  stanzas,  to  answer  back 
to  her  in  an  antiphonal  chant.  Her  soul 
was  uplifted  by  the  words  into  which  she 
poured  her  voice.  She  held  vivid  in  her 
exalted  spirit  the  image  of  this  superb 
noble  of  France,  whose  past,  so  far  as  she 
knew  it,  had   been    so    full    of  grandeur, 

i  "  Virgin  among  virgins  splendid, 
Be  not  now  by  me  offended ; 

Let  me  mourn  with  thee  thy  woes ! 

"  Christ's  dread  death,  O  let  me  bear  it ! 
His  sharp  passion,  let  me  share  it, 
And  recall  the  heavy  blows ! 

"  By  thee,  maid,  may  T  be  shielded, 
'I  hat  to  flames  I  be  not  yielded, 
In  the  judgment  day  of  pain  ! 

"Grant  that  I,  my  life  resigning, 
'i  h rough  Christ's  mother,  may  the  shining 
Palm  of  victory  attain  ! 

"  When  to  death  the  body's  given, 
May  the  glory  fair  of  Heaven 

To  my  soul  apportioned  be  !  " 


about  whom  hung  such  a  mystery,  who  had 
so  sacrificed  the  world  that  he  might  serve 
the  Faith  to  which  he  was  devoted.  "  How 
will  it  end?  "  she  cried.  "  How  will  it  all 
end?     Will  he  win  me  to  his  fold?" 

As  regards  the  Sieur,  Thankful  narrates 
that  her  relations  were  what  they  had  been 
during  their  journey  into  the  wilderness, 
and  indeed  for  some  time  before  that.  He 
met  her  with  stately  courtesy ;  and  though 
his  manner  was  somewhat  more  guarded 
than  it  had  been  when  the  excitement  of 
the  expedition  had  given  a  stimulus  to  his 
blood,  he  talked  with  her  freely,  showing 
little  reticence  as  to  the  past  life  of  him- 
self and  Meriel.  It  did  not  escape  Thank- 
ful, that  once  or  twice  after  she  had  been 
talking  with  the  Priest,  somewhat  aloof  from 
the  cabins,  she  found  a  group  of  villagers, 
among  whom  stood  the  Sieur,  attentively  re- 
garding the  interview  ;  and  once  it  seemed 
to  her  that  the  Sieur,  holding  his  hand  be- 
fore his  mouth,  whispered  furtively  to  two 
or  three  women  who  stood  at  hand.  It 
was,  however,  not  a  thing  of  which  she 
could  be  certain ;  and  as  he  had  instantly 
stepped  forward  to  meet  her  on  her  ap- 
proach with  a  courteous  wave  of  the  hand 
and  an  affable  speech,  it  made  no  impres- 
sion upon  her. 

Among  the  villagers,  for  some  reason,  a 
certain  coldness  gradually  became  mani- 
fest. Brows  that  had  been  friendly  grew 
sad  before  her,  even  forbidding.  To  An- 
nette, Thankful  had  now  for  years  been 
like  a  sister.  The  children  were  growing 
up  to  know  scarcely  a  difference  between 
their  mother  and  the  English  captive  who 
had  so  long  been  with  them.  More  than 
once,  indeed,  Thankful's  coolness  and  good 
nursing  had  saved  their  lives  when  sickness 
had  seized  upon  them.  But  Annette  now 
grew  different.  Once  she  started  up  as  if 
she  were  about  to  launch  at  Thankful  re- 
proaches. Fler  debt  to  her  guest,  how- 
ever, was  too  great,  as  it  seemed,  for  such 
an  outburst.  A  thousand  good  offices, 
plainly,  were  vividly  present  in  her  mem- 
ory. Her  voice  lost  its  sharpness  at  once  : 
she  put  her  arm  about  Thankful's  neck 
caressingly  ;  then  sinking  into  a  seat  at  the 
hearth  she  burst  into  weeping.  Thankful, 
equally  surprised  at  the  wrath  and  at  the 
sorrow,  knew  not  what  to  say. 

It  was  not  strange,  Thankful  declares, 
that  she  should  have  been  quite  blind  to 
the  cause  of  the  estrangement  of  the  vil- 
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lagers,  when  she  was  thoroughly  deceived 
as  to  her  own  condition.  Her  feeling 
toward  Father  Muriel  she  had  never  closely 
analyzed,  but  as  she  afterward  reviewed 
what  her  heart  had  experienced,  she  could 
trace  a  succession  of  sentiments,  from  the 
moment  when  the  chill  of  horror  had  seized 
her  as  he  rose  so  spectrally  before  her 
upon  the  snow  on  the  eve  of  the  attack 
upon  Meadowboro.  At  first  it  had  been 
awe  before  something  she  believed  to  be 
supernatural ;  then  vivid  curiosity  as  to  his 
true  character :  with  this  soon  became 
mingled  admiration  of  his  noble  face  and 
stately  bearing  ;  then  reverence  as  his  self- 
sacrifice  and  humanity  became  manifest. 
As  the  curtain  had  been  drawn  from  before 
the  splendid  circumstances  of  his  early  ca- 
reer, her  interest  deepened  still  further. 
With  all  this  she  holds  that  she  was  wrought 
upon  by  an  evil  spell.  But  what  had  come 
to  pass  within  her  she  sadly  declares  she 
did  not  know  until  at  length  an  event  re- 
vealed her  to  herself. 

Winter  had  come  and  departed.  Spring 
was  advancing,  and  Thankful  was  already 
anticipating  the  awakened  beauty  she  should 
find  on  her  rambles.  The  ice  of  the  river 
remained,  though  it  was  becoming  rotten, 
and  within  the  ice  wide  gaps  could  be 
seen  where  flowed  the  cold  blue  current. 
Old  Jacques  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  and 
Father  Meriel  had  come  to  Antoine's  cot- 
tage to  receive  his  last  confession.  Word 
arrived  from  a  camp  of  Indians  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  that  a  hunter, 
gored  by  a  wounded  elk,  had  received  a 
mortal  hurt  and  besought  the  offices  of 
a  priest.  Bidding  Jacques  summon  his 
strength  and  hold  on  to  life  at  least  until 
his  return,  Father  Muriel,  having  provided 
himself  with  oil  for  the  extreme  unction, 
set  out  across  the  ice.  The  expedition 
was  not  without  risk,  for  the  ice  was  fast 
becoming  infirm  in  the  March  atmosphere. 
A  few  hours  after  the  Priest's  departure, 
the  loud  crash,  followed  by  the  continuous 
rush,  was  heard,  which  indicated  that  the 
breaking  up  had  come.  With  the  setting 
sun  Thankful  went  to  the  river-bank.  Be- 
fore her  the  dark  water  flowed,  covered 
with  the  floating  masses,  harshly  grinding 
as  they  were  borne  against  one  another, 
now  submerged,  now,  as  they  rose  from 
the  black  whirling  depths,  thrusting  into 
the  air  their  honey-combed  edges.  Old 
Jacques  must  die  without  the  sacrament, 


she  thought,  for  the  Father  will  surely  not 
try  to  return. 

The  sun  set  clear,  and  a  northwest  wind 
began  to  blow  with  much  of  wintry  bitter- 
ness. As  the  moon  rose,  Thankful,  watch- 
ing by  the  dying  man,  heard  that  the  foot- 
steps of  the  passers  sounded  crisp  in  the 
congealing  snow  of  the  pathway.  The  sol- 
emn continuous  sound  of  the  rush  of  the 
floating  fields  of  ice  penetrated  the  closed 
doors  and  windows.  As  it  grew  late  Thank- 
ful unbarred  the  cottage- door  and  stepped 
into  the  open  air,  impressed  with  the  tu- 
mult of  the  liberated  stream,  as,  like  Sam- 
son at  Gaza,  it  took  upon  its  shoulders  the 
gates  that  had  confined  it,  and  bore  them 
away.  Suddenly  she  heard  from  the  river 
a  long-drawn,  distant  cry,  then  another  and 
another.  At  her  hurried  call  others  came, 
and  the  village  was  soon  aroused.  Follow- 
ing the  sledge-track  which  went  down  from 
the  shore  to  the  river,  which  all  winter  long 
had  been  the  highway,  the  people  stood 
upon  the  fringe  of  shore-ice  that  remained 
firm ;  before  them  the  moon  lighted  up 
the  sweeping  floes  and  the  black  chasms 
of  water  between.  At  intervals  came  the 
cries  from  more  voices  than  one,  some  de- 
spairing, but  one  firm  and  resolute  which 
was  recognized  by  all  as  the  voice  of  Father 
Muriel.  The  cold  wind  from  time  to  time 
smote  the  forests,  and  their  roar  for  the 
time  being  drowned  all  other  sounds.  In 
the  pauses  could  be  heard  the  cries,  plainly 
moving  farther  and  farther  down  the  cur- 
rent. Experienced  boatmen  believed  that 
Muriel  had  put  out  with  others  in  a  canoe 
which  had  been  crushed  in  the  ice,  and 
that  they  had  succeeded  in  crawling  upon 
a  floating  cake.  "  Half  an  hour  at  this 
rate  will  carry  them  to  the  rapids,"  said 
one.  Some  threw  themselves  upon  the 
frozen  ground,  calling  upon  the  Virgin  and 
uttering  vows. 

Answering  cries  were  sent  from  the  bank, 
which,  however,  the  wind  seemed  to  beat 
back,  so  that  those  who  uttered  them  were 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  they  could  be  heard 
from  amid  the  tumult  of  the  stream.  "  The 
bell !  "  cried  one  ;  and  presently  the  bell 
sounded  from  the  tree  to  tell  the  Priest 
that  his  calls  were  heard.  Thankful  de- 
clares that  still  another  change  in  its  tones 
was  now  to  be  noted.  Without  losing  its 
ordinary  plaintiveness,  it  seemed  to  pour 
its  sound  against  the  wind  in  quavering 
tones  of  deepest  sympathy.     It  groaned, 
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wailed,  and  wept,  as  if  suffering  with  the 
straggler  upon  the  stream.  For  a  minute 
there  was  a  cessation  of  the  ringing,  when 
instantly  an  answer  came  from  the  river 
in  a  firm,  sustained  shout.  Again  the  bell 
rang ;  again  came  the  voice  in  reply  ;  and 
so  the  Jesuit  and  the  bell  responded  to  one 
another  across  the  chasms  and  the  whirl 
of  the  tossing  ice. 

A  woman  of  the  village  now  called  at- 
tention to  the  Sieur,  who  was  just  then 
approaching  the  throng.  Thankful  says  he 
had  stopped  for  a  moment  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  a  low  ridge  at  a  little  distance,  and 
appeared  to  have  just  become  aware  of 
what  was  happening.  Familiar  as  she  was 
with  the  impassioned  movement  and  utter- 
ance with  which  the  French  expressed  their 
feelings,  she  says  that  the  demeanor  of  the 
Sieur  at  this  time  scarcely  surprised  her ; 
but  recalling  the  scene  in  the  light  of 
events  that  followed,  she  cannot  avoid 
the  belief  that  he  was  leaping  up  in  a 
witch- dance  and  invoking  some  power  of 
the  air,  as  he  suddenly  stretched  forth  and 
shook  his  hands.  The  moon  was  bright 
enough  for  her  to  see  that  his  features 
worked  strangely  as  he  muttered,  and  cer- 
tain indistinct  exclamations  from  his  rap- 
idly moving  lips  she  holds  to  have  been 
parts  of  incantations. 

But  if  the  Sieur  had  had  any  thought  to 
rescue  the  Priest  by  supernatural  means, 
continues  Thankful,  it  was  soon  abandoned. 
He  strode  with  prompt  energy  to  the  mar- 


gin of  the  stream  and  demanded  if  there 
was  a  canoe  that  could  be  had.  The  ca- 
noes of  the  village  had  not  been  brought 
out  from  their  winter  storage,  and  the  pos- 
sibility seemed  scarcely  to  have  occurred 
to  the  habitants,  hardy  as  they  were,  that 
any  craft  could  be  of  service  in  the  crush- 
ing of  the  whirling  ice-floes.  At  the  im- 
perative command,  however,  of  the  Sieur, 
a  canoe  was  speedily  produced,  in  which 
he,  with  an  Indian  and  a  half-breed,  both 
of  especial  skill  as  pilots,  embarked  at 
once,  defiant  of  the  peril.  The  little  bark 
could  be  seen  for  a  few  moments  as  it 
pushed  off  in  the  direction  of  the  cries. 
Sometimes  it  dashed  into  channels  between 
the  cakes,  sometimes  the  men  could  be 
seen  to  leap  out  upon  the  more  solid 
masses,  dragging  their  canoe  with  them. 
The  villagers  trooped  confusedly  along  the 
shore-ice  together,  sobbing  and  praying. 
Now  and  then  was  heard  a  shout  from  the 
rescue  party,  now  a  faint  cry  in  the  dis- 
tance from  the  perishing  Priest,  now  a 
broken  wail  from  the  bell.  As  the  moon 
swept  out  clear  from  the  flying  scud  in 
which  it  had  for  a  time  been  veiled,  the 
line  of  white  down  the  stream  which  marked 
the  head  of  the  rapids  could  be  distinctly 
seen.  There  was  an  awfulness  in  the  toss- 
ing of  the  white  breaker  which  it  had  never 
had  before,  and  Thankful  feels  sure  she 
saw  the  spectre  of  the  drowned  *  Francis- 
can flung  up  in  his  gray  robe  by  the  tu- 
multuous waters. 


[  To  be  continued.] 


AN    OLD    TOWN'S    SCHOOL    FOR    GOOD    CITI- 
ZENSHIP. 

By  Elizabeth  Porter  Gould. 


MEMBERS  of  the  Good  Citizenship 
Society  in  particular,  and  the  writer 
hopes  everybody  in  general,  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  a  town  in  Massa- 
chusetts over  ninety  years  ago  had  "  Weekly 
Meetings  for  Political  Study,"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  political  information  by 
reading  and  conversation.  This  town  was 
Medfield.    The  directions  for  the  meetings 


were  as  follows,  —  found  in  the  Annals  of 
the  town  for  1798  :  — 

"  1  st,  That  such  political  books  shall  be 
publicly  read  as  may  be  approved  by  a 
majority  of  persons  present,  or  by  an  ap- 
proving committee,  as  shall  be  judged  ex- 
pedient. 

"  2nd,  That  the  reading  at  each  meet- 
ing commence  precisely  at  six  o'clock,  and 
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continue  until  eight,  unless  otherwise  di- 
rected by  a  majority  of  persons  present. 

"  3rd,  That,  whatever  book  is  intro- 
duced, the  reading  thereof  shall  be  con- 
tinued in  the  successive  meetings  until  it 
is  finished,  unless  otherwise  directed. 

"  4th,  That  any  person  present  may  at 
any  time  interrupt  the  reader  to  make  per- 
tinent inquiries  or  illustrative  observations 
relative  to  the  facts  or  sentiments  read  at 
that  time,  but  no  discussion  during  the 
hours  of  reading  shall  in  any  case  be  ad- 
mitted on  any  topic  foreign  to  the  book 
under  consideration. 

"  5  th,  There  shall  be  chosen  a  first  and 
second  moderator  of  this  meeting,  the  first 
to  preside  whenever  present,  the  second  at 
all  times  in  the  absence  of  the  first. 

"  6th,  The  presiding  moderator  shall 
keep  due  order  in  the  house,  and  c~ll  any 
person  to  order  who  in  his  inquiries  or  ob- 
servations infringes  the  limits  of  the  fore- 
going regulations. 

"  7th,  The  presiding  moderator  shall 
direct  the  reader  to  proceed  after  every 
interruption,  whenever  he  shall  judge  that 
the  point  in  discussion  has  been  sufficiently 
illustrated. 

"  8th,  At  the  close  of  the  reading,  any 
subject  may  be  introduced  and  discussed, 
subject,  however,  to  the  order  of  the  meet- 
ing; and  the  presiding  moderator  during 
the  evening  shall  be  the  sole  judge  of  all 
questions  of  order." 

Medfield  at  that  time  had  a  population 
of  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  people, 
twenty-eight  of  whom  paid  a  tax  of  from 
five  to  fifteen  dollars  for  "  faculty,"  the 
tax  imposed  upon  professional  men  and 
mechanics  for  possessing  superior  skill. 
There  was  a  library  in  the  town  of  seven 
hundred  volumes,  founded  some  twelve 
years  before,  called  the  Medfield  Social 
Library.  In  various  ways  the  people  had 
endeavored  to  improve  themselves.  In 
the  Annals  for  1769,  one  of  the  articles 
in  the  March  meeting  warrant  was  to  see 
if  the  town  would  grant  liberty  to  the 
"  Baptise  Society  in  Medfield  to  have 
Occasional  Lectures  to  Continue  the 
Town's  pleasure  in  the  Schoolhouse  near 
the  middle  of  the  town,  att  such  times  as 
shall  be  no  hindrance  to  the  schools  that 
are  keept  their."  This  was  passed  in  the 
negative.  But  the  desire  for  improvement 
did  not  abate.  Some  years  later,  in  1782, 
it  showed  itself  in  meetings  at  a  private 


house  for  the  discussion  of  certain  sub- 
jects, among  which  were  "  Newton  on  the 
Prophecies"  and  "  Slavery,"  one  of  the 
leaders  being  the  clergyman,  Thomas 
Prentiss.  Doubtless  these  meetings  had 
some  effect  in  producing  the  at  last  de- 
cided action  for  political  study.  Among 
the  inhabitants  who  would  naturally  be 
interested  in  such  a  work  was  Thomas 
Adams,  a  man  of  such  literary  tastes  and 
general  reading  that  he  was  called  "Book" 
Adams.  He  was  the  father  of  Hannah 
Adams,  who  fourteen  years  before  had 
published  her  first  book,  a  second  edition 
of  which,  published  seven  years  afterwards, 
enlarged  and  dedicated  to  Vice-Presi- 
dent John  Adams,  under  the  name  of  A 
View  of  Religion,  was  considered  the  best, 
perhaps  the  first  of  its  kind,  ever  written. 
It  was  at  least  the  first  book  published  by 
a  native  American  woman.  The  Adams 
family,  from  the  earliest  history  of  the 
town,  had  been  influential  in  its  educa- 
tional life.  As  early  as  1699  tne  wn°e  °f 
Peter  Adams  had  taught  a  school  on  the 
west  side  of  the  town,  when,  as  the  records 
relate,  he  received  the  pay  for  the  same, 
£2  gs.  and  nd.  One  can  but  hope  that 
the  second  woman  teacher  of  the  town 
was  considered  by  the  authorities  com- 
petent to  receive  the  pay  herself!  The 
progress  for  woman  was  such,  however, 
that  The  Village  Register  of  182 1,  a  paper 
printed  at  Dedham  and  delivered  to  sub- 
scribers by  a  post-rider,  who  went  through 
the  towns  for  the  purpose,  announced  the 
following,  which,  as  it  is  of  historic  value 
in  the  educational  life  of  Medfield,  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here  :  — 

ACADEMY   FOR  YOUNG   LADIES. 
Miss  M.  D.  Adams 

Proposes  to  commence  a  school  for  Young  Ladies 
in  Medfield,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  May  next. 

Terms  per  Quarter. 

Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Geography, 
with  Maps  and  Globes,  Arithmetic,  and 
plain  sewing $3-50 

English  Grammar,  Rhetorick  and  Composi- 
tion, History,  Drawing  Maps,  Drawing 
and  Painting,  in  water  colors  and  chalks, 
Fancy  Needlework  and  Embroidery,  in- 
cluding the  above $4. 50 

Miss  Adams  was  probably  Thomas 
Adams's  granddaughter,  a  young  woman 
only  twenty-one  years  of  age.     This  spirit 
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of  the  Adams  family,  and  that  of  the  min- 
ister, Thomas  Prentiss,  in  a  town  public- 
spirited  enough  to  have  once  voted  that 
all  who  failed  to  be  at  the  annual  meeting 
by  nine  o'clock  should  be  fined  i2d.,  and 
those  absent  the  whole  day,  3s.  gd.,  makes 
these  meetings  for  political  study  from 
week  to  week  easy  to  be  understood. 
Boston  being  but  eighteen  miles  away,  it 
was  not  difficult  to  obtain  general  news. 
Doubtless  Thomas  Adams  loaned  books 
from  his  good  home  supply.  Would  that 
a  list  of  the  books  read  and  discussed  had 
been  preserved  !  Possibly  Hannah  Adams's 
second  work,  her  History  of  New  England, 
received  some  attention  upon  its  appear- 
ance in  1799.  Personal  reminiscences  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  stirring 
days  immediately  before  and  after  must 
have  given  spice  to  the  reading  and  con- 
versation. The  subjects  relative  to  town- 
meeting  doubtless  had  a  prominent  place. 
Indeed,  these  meetings  must  have  been  a 
good  educational  stimulus  for  that  eventful 
day,  so  much  so  that  the  question  now 
arises,  Why  would  it  not  be  well  for  towns 
to-day,  especially  those  in  rural  districts 
away  from  great  centres,  to  have  such 
meetings  for  at  least  all  new  voters  ?  For 
it  is  a  fact  one  cannot  overlook  that  many 
vote  to-day,  even  old  voters,  who  have  no 
clear  idea  of  the  town  ordinances  under 
which  they  live,  to  say  nothing  of  the  state 
or  national  laws.  Medfield  saw  the  need 
of  education  in  this  line,  and  worked  ac- 
cordingly. Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
well  if  an  attendance  upon  these  meetings 
had  been  made  obligatory  for  all  new  or 
young  voters.  But  the  fact  was  recognized 
that  the  average  voter  needed  this  guid- 
ance. In  the  face  of  our  present  large 
foreign  immigration,  this  fact  should  be 
emphasized.  Organized  work  in  this  di- 
rection, preceded  by  that  of  a  well-directed, 
efficient  corps  of  consuls  at  all  foreign  ports, 
would  settle  the  vexed  question  of  immi- 
gration in  the  best,  perhaps  the  only,  way. 


The  details  of  such  work  vary  with  the 
years.  Those  of  the  Medfield  meeting 
might  not  be  the  best  to-day,  when  educa- 
tional institutions  are  waking  up  to  their 
duty  in  this  respect.  But,  with  the  details 
in  the  hands  of  authorized,  paid  leaders, 
the  Medfield  idea,  in  places  where  the 
great  mass  of  voters  need  work  planned 
under  authority,  could  be  made  most  help- 
ful. If  supplemented  in  every  state  by  the 
Australian  ballot  system,  the  pure,  strong 
ballot  would  soon  become  a  reality.  As 
the  securing  of  such  a  ballot  is  the  foun- 
dation-work of  our  government,  more  and 
more  to  be  realized  as  the  population  in- 
creases and  the  nature  of  a  republic  be- 
comes apparent,  all  wisely  enforced  plans 
for  good  citizenship  become  a  leavening 
power  to  make  the  American  republic  an 
inspiring  success  in  the  eyes  of  a  watching 
world. 

When  mental  qualification  for  the  use 
of  the  ballot  thus  becomes  the  burning 
question  of  the  hour,  that  of  race  or  sex 
becomes  secondary,  even  obliterated ;  for 
to  the  clear  mind,  seeing  the  heart  of 
democracy  to  be  the  expression  of  the 
individual,  the  time  spent  in  discussing 
whether  negroes,  Indians,  and  women 
should  vote  is  wasted  energy,  which  could 
have  been  better  spent  in  working,  in 
every  legitimate  way,  for  the  intelligent 
vote,  irrespective  of  race  or  sex.  To  all 
such,  personality,  not  sex,  is  the  centre  of 
responsibility.  Happily  various  organiza- 
tions now  springing  up  for  political  study 
illustrate  this  idea.  They  also  suggest  that 
the  time  is  now  ripe  as  never  before  for 
men  and  women  all  over  the  land  to  study 
together,  as  American  citizens,  the  prin- 
ciples of  government  under  which  they 
live.  What  Medfield  did  over  ninety  years 
ago  in  the  light  she  had,  all  towns  can  bet- 
ter do  in  the  added  light  of  to-day.  The 
great  need  is  competent  leadership  to  guide 
the  forces  of  the  present  complex  condi- 
tions to  the  wisest  ends. 


COLONEL   SHAW   AND    HIS    BLACK    REGIMENT. 

By  Archibald  H.  Grimke. 


THE  hero,  unlike  the  poet,  is  made, 
not  born.  He  is  the  fair  flower  of 
circumstances,  the  child  of  occasion 
and  opportunity.  It  was  slavery  and  civil 
war  which  summoned  from  the  "vasty 
deep  "  of  the  commonplaces  of  life  that 
skyfull  of  immortals  who  now  encircle  the 
central  figure  of  Lincoln.  One  of  the 
brightest  of  the  lesser  lights  of  that  brilliant 
throng  is  the  young  soldier  whom  we  here 
name. 

He  was  born  October  10, 1837,  in  Boston 
and  in  troublous  times.  The  slavery  ex- 
citement had  risen  everywhere  above  the 
danger  point.  At  Washington,  Calhoun 
was  making  his  tremendous  assaults  on  the 
right  of  petition  and  the  principle  of  na- 
tional unity.  The  administration  was  vio- 
lating the  postal  privileges  of  the  Union. 
At  the  North  the  agitation  had  broken 
into  riot  and  bloodshed,  whelming  in 
widely  sundered  places  the  rights  of  popu- 
lar assembly  and  free  speech.  It  was  but 
two  years  before  that  date  that  Boston  had 
dragged  Garrison  through  its  streets.  It 
was  scarcely  a  month  after  it,  when  the 
town  of  Alton,  111.,  shot  Lovejoy  for  de- 
fending the  freedom  of  the  press.  The 
choleric  temper  of  the  free  states  on  the 
slavery  question  was  made  still  more  ex- 
plosive by  the  industrial  disturbance,  which 
visited  the  country  in  1837,  and  which  left 
in  its  track  the  ruins  of  unnumbered  pri- 
vate fortunes  and  a  splendid  public  pros- 
perity. East  and  West,  North  and  South, 
the  passionate  cry  of  financial  distress  min- 
gled wrathfully  with  the  uproar  of  the  moral 
conflict.  The  dragons'  teeth  of  a  terrible 
day  sprang  up  amidst  this  violent  eruption 
of  the  conscience  and  misery  of  America, 
and  grew  by  the  side  of  a  generation  which 
was  to  uproot  them  with  the  hot  plough- 
share of  war. 

Such  was  the  world  into  which  Shaw 
was  born.  He  came  into  it  by  the  door  of 
wealth,  through  one  of  the  best  and  oldest 
families  of  New  England.  The  wealth  and 
respectability  of  the  North  fifty  years  ago 
were  intensely  and  intolerably  pro-slavery. 
To  this  rule  there  were,  however,  excep- 
tions not  a  few.     This  was  especially  true 


of  Massachusetts,  many  of  whose  "first 
families  "  were  bravely  and  earnestly  anti- 
slavery.  Prominent  among  the  faithful 
were  found  the  Shaws.  They  too  loved 
the  Union  much,  yet  they  loved  the  slave 
much  also.  From  his  father  and  mother 
the  boy  learned  his  lesson  early  and  well, 
laying  up  in  his  thoughts  the  truth  of  hu- 
man brotherhood  and  equality,  of  man's 
inalienable  claim  to  ownership  of  self,  and 
in  particular  of  the  negro's  to  freedom  and 
his  sympathy.  Thus  inoculated,  the  lad's 
quick  intelligence  was  not  slow  to  take  in 
the  situation,  to  grasp  the  significance  of 
the  social  forces  then  filling  the  land  with 
hate  and  strife. 

As  a  child  he  was  gentle  and  singularly 
affectionate  and  clinging.  But  within  him 
lay  also  fire  and  will.  He  was  readily 
amenable  to  love,  though  to  force  he  be- 
came as  readily  intractable.  With  an  iras- 
cible temper  he  possessed  the  tenderest 
of  hearts,  —  twin  qualities,  which  nature 
never  leaves  wholly  out  of  the  composition 
of  heroes.  His  mother  excited  all  the 
ardor  of  the  one,  while  whatever  was 
unreasonable  and  tyrannous  stirred  all  the 
wrath  of  the  other. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  taken 
abroad,  where  he  remained  five  years, 
studying  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
Italy.  He  was  a  wide-awake  little  man, 
interested  in  books,  art,  and  music ;  inter- 
ested also  in  the  world  of  realities  about 
him.  But  the  momentous  events  which 
were  agitating  his  country  four  thousand 
miles  away  interested  him  most.  His  pre- 
cocious interest  in  the  slavery  question, 
as  we  look  back  at  it  now,  was  certainly 
prophetic  of  noble  things.  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,  The  Key,  and  whatever  concerned 
the  slave  he  read  with  eager  sympathy.  It 
was  not  mere  reading  which  he  did  ;  the  boy 
also  reflected  on  what  he  read.  As  he  re- 
flected on  the  evil  and  its  invincible  strength 
his  innocent  soul  seemed  to  experience  a 
sort  of  despair.  "  I  don't  see  how  one  man 
could  do  much  against  slavery,"  he  once 
wrote.  Had  the  boy  been  measuring  his 
single  arm  against  that  invincible  strength  ? 
Was  that  confession  a  sob  of  disappoint- 
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ment  that  in  himself  he  was  so  weak? 
What  did  he  mean,  what  was  he  thinking, 
what  feeling  after,  —  and  he  so  young?  I 
have  heard  that,  when  a  mere  slip  of  a 
boy,  he  told  his  father's  colored  butler  that 
when  he,  Master  Robert,  grew  up,  he  meant 
to  fight  for  him,  —  the  colored  butler,  and 
the  colored  butler's  race.  The  story  may 
be  apocryphal ;  but  that  he  was  visited  by 
thoughts,  impulses,  strange  for  his  age,  there 
is  no  doubt.  That  the  slavery  question 
had  got  firm  hold  of  him  appeared  again 
and  again  in  his  letters  —  cumulative  evi- 
dence that  he  was  much  occupied  with  the 
subject.  Sometimes  the  transition  in  them 
from  other  topics  to  this  one  comes  to  the 
reader  with  the  force  of  a  shock.  He 
could  not  let  it  alone,  or  it  would  not  let 
him  alone.  In  the  same  letter  he  writes 
with  a  boy's  irrepressible  spirits  and  keen 
sense  of  his  ludicrous  appearance  at  a 
fancy  ball  in  character  costume,  gladness 
and  laughter  ringing  along  the  lines  ;  then 
further  on,  with  the  matured  gravity  of  a 
man,  he  passes  to  some  retold  horror  of 
"  a  slave  having  been  burned  alive  in  Ala- 
bama." Pain  and  pleasure,  joy  and  sor- 
row, lay  together  very  close  in  the  pure- 
souled  youth.  Year  after  year  the  boy 
was  becoming  father  of  the  man. 

In  the  spring  of  1856,  he  returned  to 
the  United  States,  and  in  the  fall  following 
entered  Harvard.  But  he  did  not  grad- 
uate. For  a  clerkship  in  a  mercantile 
house  in  New  York,  he  gave  up  his  degree 
in  his  junior  year.  Highly  valuable  as  a 
run  through  a  college  curriculum  may  be 
to  many  minds  as  a  preliminary  for  the 
real  race  of  life,  it  is  not  so  to  all.  Those 
there  are,  indeed,  who  require  other  than 
the  regulation  training  for  doing  the  things 
which  they  were  born  to  do.  Shaw,  I 
think,  belonged  to  this  class.  But  it  hap- 
pened that  the  gospel  of  ledgers  and  the 
acts  of  trade  were  not  better  adapted  to  his 
needs.  The  head  and  heart  of  the  young 
clerk  had  been  touched  to  finer  issues  than 
were  wont  to  proceed  from  counting-rooms. 
What  those  issues  were  he  himself  had  not 
then  discovered.  He  knew  that  he  was 
not  happy,  felt  out  of  place  in  his  position, 
but  he  never  shirked  its  duties.  Men  of 
his  mould,  with  their  unsung  epics  in  the 
blood,  are  much  more  liable  than  others 
to  suffer  detriment  when  for  any  reason 
they  are  chained  to  unsuitable  occupations. 
For  they  are  nothing  if  not  earnest.     En- 


thusiasm is  the  only  door  through  which 
they  enter  into  excellence,  usefulness,  hap- 
piness. Whatever,  therefore,  the  hands 
of  one  of  these  are  set  to  do  should  be 
such  as  his  heart  approves  and  rejoices  in. 
However,  the  one  thing  needful,  which 
Shaw  could  not  find  as  a  merchant's  clerk 
along  the  highways  of  trade,  he  fortunately 
found  as  a  citizen  on  the  battle-field  fought 
over  by  freedom  and  slavery.  The  slavery 
conflict,  with  its  mighty  plot  and  passions, 
kept  aglow  within  him  the  solar  heat  of 
generous  and  aspiring  qualities.  From  his 
stool  he  studied  the  situation  and  watched 
the  rising  fury  of  the  tempest.  Now  he 
saw  it  bursting  over  Kansas  in  ominous 
blood  drops,  or  smiting  down  Sumner  in 
the  Senate  Chamber,  or  slaying  John  Brown 
on  a  martyr's  gibbet  in  Virginia.  Amidst 
these  terrible  acts  of  wickedness,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  despair  of  his  youth  re- 
turned upon  him.  The  invincibility  of  the 
slave  power  seemed  undeniable.  Of  what 
avail  was  one  man's  puny  strength  against 
its  omnipotence?  Had  not  slavery  and 
the  Union  become  one  and  inseparable? 
The  contest  against  the  allies  looked  to 
him,  as  it  did  to  tens  of  thousands  at  the 
North,  a  hopeless  struggle,  so  long  as  the 
compromises  of  the  Constitution  existed. 
The  young  clerk,  therefore,  became  a  dis- 
unionist ;  he  was  ready,  with  Garrison  and 
Phillips,  to  purge  that  instrument  of  its 
hateful  slave  clauses,  in  the  gulf  of  dis- 
union. But  in  i860  another  and  final 
change  poured  over  his  spirit. 

What  had  previously  seemed  remote  and 
even  impossible  was  brought,  through  the 
madness  of  the  South,  not  only  within 
the  limits  of  the  directly  possible,  but  of 
the  directly  probable  as  well.  With  this 
epochal  revulsion,  his  old  despair  of  ever 
divorcing  the  Union  from  slavery  vanished, 
and  be  began  to  make  ready  for  the  coun- 
try's emergency,  when  it  should  speak  to 
him  out  of  the  darkness  and  summon  him 
to  its  service.  He  saw  then  clearly  enough 
how  "  one  man  could  do  much  against 
slavery."  The  individual  may  be  often 
impotent  in  the  arena  of  politics ;  on  the 
theatre  of  war  he  is  never  that.  And  war 
then  was  imminent.  The  individual  bears 
to  the  war-power  the  relation  which  the 
horse  bears  to  steam-power :  he  is  the 
unit  of  its  measure.  It  is  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  strength  of  one  horse,  or  the 
ability  of  one  man,  which  in  any  given  in- 
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stance  hoists  a  burden,  or  wins  a  battle. 
The  strength  of  slavery  was  by  its  own 
precipitate  folly  resolved  into  a  problem 
in  arithmetic.  The  strength  of  freedom 
was  determinable  by  the  same  method.  It, 
too,  was  a  question  of  numbers.  In  moral 
warfare,  one  with  God  counts  a  majority ; 
a  true  idea  is  more  than  a  match  for  ten 
thousand  false  ones.  But  in  physical  con- 
flicts, other  things  being  equal,  numerical 
superiority  triumphs  :  God  is  on  the  side 
of  the  strongest  battalion. 

Directly  after  the  election  of  Lincoln, 
Shaw  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  New  York 
National  Guards.  The  secession  of  South 
Carolina  a  few  weeks  later  emphasized  the 
utility  of  this  step.  A  few  months  later 
still,  the  roar  of  cannon  in  Charleston 
Harbor  announced  that  the  South  had 
made  her  appeal  to  might.  President  Lin- 
coln made  his  first  call  for  volunteers. 
Among  the  foremost  to  respond  were  the 
New  York  National  Guards.  At  the  time 
Shaw's  parents  were  abroad.  He  longed 
to  see  them,  and  they  were  soon  to  return  ; 
but  the  date  fixed  for  the  departure  of  the 
regiment  did  not  permit  the  satisfaction  of 
his  longings.  These  brave,  tender  words 
he  left  behind  :  "  Badly  as  I  feel  at  going 
before  you  arrive,  it  seems  the  only  way 
unless  I  give  it  up  altogether,  which  you 
would  not  wish  any  more  than  I.  ...  I 
want  very  much  to  go,  and  with  me,  as 
with  the  others,  the  only  hard  part  is  leav- 
ing our  friends."  His  term  of  service  ex- 
pired under  the  presidential  call  at  the 
end  of  thirty  days  ;  but  instead  of  retiring, 
he  immediately  reenlisted  in  the  volunteer 
militia  of  his  native  state.  He  was  com- 
missioned a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Sec- 
ond Massachusetts,  and  in  July,  1861, 
marched  again  southward.  The  heart  of 
the  young  man  was  in  the  new  life,  and  he 
began  to  do  with  his  might  its  exciting 
work. 

A  potent  wonder-worker  was  the  war. 
To  turn  boys  into  men,  clerks  into  heroes, 
a  glance  or  a  touch  of  the  mighty  sorcerer 
sufficed.  His  fresh  responsibility  and  ex- 
perience did  for  Shaw  what  the  earth  does 
for  grain  buried  in  its  bosom.  They  wrought 
in  him  the  miracle  of  germination ;  they 
developed  all  the  seminal  forces  of  charac- 
ter in  the  quiet  clerk.  It  did  not  take 
long  to  make  of  him  an  alert  and  rigid  dis- 
ciplinarian, and  on  occasion  a  stern  supe- 
rior.    But   under   this    military   precision 


and  sternness  he  wore,  as  a  talisman,  his 
tender  heart.  Brave  as  a  lion  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty,  he  was  like  a  girl  before 
another's  trouble.  He  possessed  the  req- 
uisite nerve  to  deal  out,  one  December 
night,  condign  punishment  to  three  dis- 
orderly soldiers.  Yet  during  the  same 
watch,  he  did  not  have  the  requisite  cour- 
age to  treat  himself  to  toast  and  coffee 
without  first  suggesting  to  his  sergeant  to 
take  a  nap,  because,  as  he  naively  confessed, 
"  there  wasn't  enough  to  give  any  away." 
But  shunning  the  Scylla  of  the  sergeant's 
"  hungry  eyes,"  he  wrecked  his  appetite 
on  the  Charybdis  of  the  pitiful  outcries  of 
a  drummer  asleep  in  the  tent  and  dream- 
ing of  his  far-away  family. 

At  Cedar  Mountain  he  received  his  bap- 
tism of  blood,  doing  duty  as  aid  on  Gen- 
eral Gordon's  staff,  and  conducting  himself 
with  no  ordinary  discretion  and  gallantry. 
Riding  over  the  ground  the  morning  after 
the  battle,  he  saw  the  havoc  which  death 
had  wrought  among  his  companions  in 
arms.  Here,  in  one  part,  was  Cary,  calm 
and  beautiful,  the  hot  blood  gone  out  of 
him  forever ;  there,  at  other  places,  were 
Williams  and  Abbot  and  Perkins,  who  had 
run  their  swift  race  and  kept  the  plighted 
faith  of  their  true  hearts  ;  while  in  another 
spot  was  Goodwin,  who  a  few  brief  hours 
before  he  had  seen  climbing  the  hill  to  the 
thick  of  the  fight  and  the  end  of  life.  They 
were  stark  and.  still  under  the  southern 
sun,  with  naught  in  their  faces  or  on  their 
lips  but  the  speechless  eloquence  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  patriotism. 

Five  weeks  later  he  was  an  actor  on  the 
hard-fought  field  of  Antietam.  He  had 
risen  then  to  the  rank  of  captain.  Through- 
out that  great  struggle  he  behaved  with 
the  utmost  bravery,  wishing  once,  in  the 
sublime  frenzy  of  battle,  to  close  quarters 
with  the  foe.  But  as  at  Cedar  Mountain, 
so  at  Antietam,  his  good  fortune  did  not 
desert  him  ;  he  escaped  unharmed.  Alas  ! 
it  was  not  so  with  his  comrades.  The 
havoc  among  them  was  again  frightful. 

Nature  delights  in  the  contest  of  ex- 
tremes. True  to  her  eternal  instinct,  the 
mighty  spectacular  performer  wrought  at 
the  close  of  that  awful  September  day,  on 
earth  and  sky,  this  marvel  of  beauty  and 
benignity :  "  The  crickets  chirped  and 
the  frogs  croaked,"  the  weary  young  sol- 
dier wrote,  "  just  as  if  nothing  unusual  had 
happened  all  day  long  ;  and  presently  the 
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stars  came  out  bright,  and  we  lay  down 
among  the  dead  and  slept  soundly  until 
daylight."  But  the  sight  which  the  return- 
ing sun  revealed  appalled  him.  All  about 
him  while  he  slept  were  faces  of  friends 
and  of  foes,  staring  at  the  blue  sky  and 
the  autumn  stars,  without  a  thought  or  a 
hope  or  a  smile.  Not  one  note  of  the 
frogs'  song  or  the  crickets'  flute  did  they 
hear.  What  desolation  was  flying  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind  to  thousands  of  homes 
North,  and  to  thousands  of  homes  South, 
from  that  scene  of  horror  !  Shaw  began 
to  long,  not  for  himself  nor  the  dead,  but 
for  the  dear  ones  waiting  in  agony  at  home, 
that  the  war  would  speedily  end.  At  mo- 
ments, when  sorrow  and  sympathy  pierced 
him  like  a  knife,  it  seemed  that  nothing 
could  justify  such  destruction  of  human 
life  and  human  happiness.  But  when  the 
paroxysm  had  subsided,  he  knew  that  the 
peace  which  he  sought  was  a  righteous 
peace,  —  the  slaves  freed,  the  Union  saved, 
—  to  achieve  which  was  worth  a  hundred 
Antietams. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  entangled  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  constitutional  interpretation, 
and  solicitous  of  preserving  undisturbed 
the  status  quo  of  vested  rights,  deter- 
mined, in  the  beginning,  to  save  the  Union 
with  slavery.  The  policy  was  altogether 
lawyerlike  and  regular,  —  but  on  the  tented 
field,  alack  !  most  ineffective  and  disas- 
trous. A  nation  fighting  for  existence 
cannot  stop  to  square  its  conduct  with 
constitutions ;  it  will  be  governed  by  its 
emergent  needs  and  by  its  common  sense. 
Luckily  for  America,  no  man  knew  better 
than  Lincoln  how  to  adjust  an  administra- 
tion to  military  necessity,  to  trim  and  tack 
on  an  ever-changing  sea  of  experience  and 
fact.  His  was  preeminently  a  practical 
mind,  on  whose  throne  reigned  the  god 
of  common  sense.  He  saw  plainly  enough, 
after  two  years  of  buffeting  in  the  gulf  of 
disunion,  that  if  he  would  save  the  ship  of 
state  from  destruction,  he  would  have  to 
catch  in  the  shoulder  of  his  sails  all  favor- 
ing winds.  He  proceeded  to  invoke  the 
powers  of  emancipation  and  colored  troops. 

It  was  Massachusetts  and  her  great  war 
governor,  more  than  any  state  or  states- 
man, who  executed  for  the  President  the 
scheme  to  carry  Africa  into  the  war.  The 
record  left  by  John  A.  Andrew  of  tireless 
attention  and  ability  in  the  organization  of 
the  three   colored   regiments   sent  by  the 


commonwealth  to  the  front  is  as  splendid 
as  any  service  of  his  splendid  career. 
Touching  this  particular  measure,  he  com- 
mitted nothing  for  which  it  was  possible 
to  provide  to  accident  or  chance.  Picked 
men  for  the  rank  and  file,  picked  men  for 
the  officers,  was  his  masterly  recipe  for 
organizing  the  black  contingent  for  victory. 
Under  his  direction  the  successful  issue  of 
the  experiment  became  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. 

Searching  among  the  officers  of  the  fifty- 
three  regiments  of  Massachusetts  for  a 
commander  for  the  Fifty-fourth,  the  eyes 
of  the  governor  lighted  on  two  cousins, 
then  in  the  army  in  Virginia,  either  of 
whom,  by  anti-slavery  antecedents,  social 
position,  and  proved  valor  in  the  field,  was 
admirably  fitted  for  the  office.  These 
cousins  were  Robert  G.  Shaw  and  Henry 
S.  Russell.  The  then  recent  promotion  of 
the  latter  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
inclined  the  executive  scales  in  favor  of 
the  former.  Shaw  was  selected.  At  first  he 
declined  the  appointment.  To  his  father, 
who  was  bearer  of  the  governor's  offer,  he 
gave  two  replies.  To  the  paternal  mes- 
senger, on  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  he 
said  "Yes";  but  sleeping  on  the  subject, 
he  withdrew  this  answer  in  the  morning 
and  said  "  No."  He  was  agitated,  daunted 
evidently  by  misgivings  as  to  his  fitness  for 
the  office,  which  attacked  him  during  the 
sober  second  thought  of  the  night.  Small 
marvel  that  he  was.  Negro  troops  !  It 
opened  a  fresh  epoch  in  America,  was  an 
unknown  sea  of  hazardous  enterprise  and 
discovery,  a  terra  incognita  of  glory  or 
infamy.  Could  a  race  of  immemorial  slaves 
be  made,  by  military  discipline  and  the 
hope  of  freedom,  to  confront  in  arms  a 
race  of  immemorial  masters,  accomplished 
in  war  and  oppression,  was  the  riddle  which 
he  had  to  solve  who  undertook  the  com- 
mand of  colored  troops.  At  home  he  had 
to  expect  unparalleled  scurrility  from  a 
pro-slavery  party  and  a  copperhead  press  ; 
from  the  great  body  of  the  Union  forces, 
cold  contempt  and  cruel  ostracism ;  and 
from  the  South,  the  horrors  of  the  black 
flag  or  the  far  blacker  horrors  of  her  pris- 
ons. It  was  a  "  siege  perilous,"  into  which 
none  save  a  Sir  Galahad  might  venture  to 
enter.  But  he,  so  brave,  yet  self-distrust- 
ful, was  a  veritable  Galahad  of  knightly 
virtue  and  devotion  to  duty.  And  there-  ( 
fore  the  letter  given  in  the  morning  never 
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reached  its  destination.  For  in  the  inter- 
val which  it  took  to  travel  from  Stafford 
Court  House  to  New  York,  he  reviewed 
his  reasons  and  reversed  his  decision. 
"  Please  destroy  my  letter,  and  telegraph 
the  Governor  that  I  accept,"  was  his  la- 
conic message. 

Shaw  was  now  well  across  the  Rubicon 
of  his  doubt  and  indetermination.  From 
the  instant  that  his  feet  pressed  its  farther 
shore,  all  uncertainty  and  indecision  van- 
ished. He  became  resolute,  confident,  a 
self-reliant  leader  of  men  in  pursuit  of  a 
definite  and  dangerous  purpose.  The  die 
of  his  fortune,  life,  honor,  he  now  cast  with 
the  Fifty-fourth,  and  with  its  success  or 
failure  he  would  thereafter  sink  or  swim. 
Glory,  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  the  Union, 
buoyed  him,  braced  all  the  pov/ers,  sum- 
moned all  the  faith  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
heroic  heart.  He  was  as  one  under  an 
irrevocable  vow.  To  its  accomplishment 
the  stern  prejudice  and  circumstances  of 
the  times  isolated  and  devoted  him.  But 
his  own  ardent  patriotism  and  philanthropy 
isolated  and  devoted  him  quite  as  much. 
At  Readville  he  drilled  with  unflagging  at- 
tention his  raw  recruits.  He  breathed  into 
them  his  own  radiant  passion  for  excellence 
and  success.  Much  more  than  drill-mas- 
ter he  proved  to  the  regiment.  He  was 
vigilant  husbandman  to  the  good  seed  dor- 
mant in  the  souls  of  men  long  despised 
and  proscribed  by  public  law  and  public 
opinion.  By  the  unfailing  gravitation  of 
character  and  example,  he  drew  the  man- 
hood of  his  men  to  high  levels  of  action. 
As  he  disciplined  into  order  their  bodies, 
so  he  drilled  into  expression  their  self- 
respect.  The  enthusiasm  and  the  example 
were  quickly  rewarded.  Surprised  and  de- 
lighted he  was  with  the  earnestness  and 
docility  of  the  troops.  At  the  end  of  five 
weeks  he  was  able  to  write  that  they  ac- 
quired "  all  the  details  of  guard  duty  and 
camp  service  infinitely  more  readily  "  than 
most  of  his  former  command.  Sceptics 
went,  saw,  and  left  at  the  encampment  their 
sneer  and  their  scepticism.  The  United 
States  mustering  officer,  a  Virginian  by 
birth,  and  a  scoffer  at  the  capacity  of  the 
negroes  to  make  soldiers,  surrendered  un- 
conditionally on  witnessing  the  martial  bear- 
ing and  skilful  evolutions  of  the  regiment. 
He  confessed  to  their  young  colonel  that 
he  had  never  mustered  into  the  service 
better  men. 


May  28,  1863,  the  Fifty- fourth  entered 
Boston  on  its  way  to  the  seat  of  war  in 
South  Carolina.  The  spectacle  of  colored 
troops  in  the  city  which  had  mobbed  Gar- 
rison and  sent  back  fugitives  to  slavery 
seemed  stranger  than  fiction.  The  historic 
pageant  is  worth  recalling,  for  it  was  brim- 
ful of  tragic  beauty  and  pathos.  Nobly 
picturesque  was  the  fair  skin  and  Saxon 
hair  of  the  commander  against  the  dark 
background  of  a  thousand  dusky  faces. 
They  marched  through  streets  thronged 
with  people,  under  windows  and  balconies 
crowded  with  the  grace,  the  wealth,  and 
genius  of  the  old  town.  Boston  had  "  con- 
quered her  prejudices,"  though  not  exactly 
as  Webster  had  demanded  a  dozen  years 
before  from  the  steps  of  the  Revere  House. 
From  the  balcony  of  Wendell  Phillips's 
home  on  Essex  Street  a  cast  of  John  Brown 
stared  down  on  this  startling  fulfilment  of 
his  vision  in  1859.  Close  beside  the  bust 
stood  the  intrepid  editor  of  the  Liberator. 
One  hand  of  the  lion-hearted  apostle  of 
non-resistance  rested  —  was  it  in  sign  of 
public  confession  and  reconciliation  ?  —  on 
the  grand  head  of  the  fiery  believer  in 
blood  and  iron.  Above  the  Fifty-fourth 
the  extremes  of  freedom  met,  and  the 
spirits  of  Garrison  and  Brown  embraced 
and  kissed  each  other. .  The  ghost  of  the 
glorious  martyr  was  abroad  that  May  day ; 
and  as  if  suddenly  rendered  sensible  of  his 
presence,  the  regimental  band  struck  up 
the  tune  and  the  men  sang  his  song,  while 
walking  over  the  spot  where  Attacks  fell, 
and  in  the  track  of  Burns  and  Sims,  their 
stern,  multitudinous  voices  rising  and  fall- 
ing, swelling  and  pealing,  with  the  choral 
harmony  and  exultation  of  "  His  soul  is 
marching  on."  Such  a  rendition,  thirteen 
year  after  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Bill,  of  a  black  regiment  with  banners  and 
bayonets,  never  entered  the  brain  of  the 
authors  of  the  Compromise  measures  of 
1850.  It  was  a  nation's  Astraea  returning 
from  the  skies. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  stir  and  circum- 
stance of  war  Hymen  set  up  his  festal 
altar.  Twenty-six  days  before  the  de- 
parture of  the  Fifty-fourth  from  Boston, 
Colonel  Shaw  was  wedded  to  Miss  Anne 
Kneeloni  Haggerty  of  New  York.  The 
event  served  to  throw  over  his  death,  which 
so  swiftly  followed,  an  indescribable  pathos. 
It  was  the  superlative,  last  act  required  to 
fill  the  cup  of  his  renunciation  of  happiness 
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for  the  sake  of  a  great  cause.  He  had 
now  nothing  more  of  self,  except  life,  to 
offer.  Family  and  home,  old  comrades 
and  companions  in  arms,  then  his  fair 
young  wife,  he  resigned  for  country  and 
the  freedom  of  the  slave.  Marvellously 
much  he  had,  marvellously  much  he  gave. 
The  magnitude  of  his  duty  grew  upon  him 
—  filled  him  with  its  commanding  shall 
and  must.  Such  imperious  mastery  did  it 
organize  over  his  desires,  that  he  questioned 
at  times  whether  he  should  so  much  as  look 
forward  to  a  home  for  himself  and  bride. 
Not  until  he  had  done  this  duty,  demon- 
strated that  the  blacks  had  the  stuff  of  sol- 
diers in  them,  would  he  taste  the  delights 
of  domestic  life.  They  had  triumphed 
over  their  enemies  at  the  North ;  he  did 
not  doubt  that  they  would  triumph  also 
over  their  enemies  at  the  South.  The 
supreme  test  of  battle  he  was  confident 
would  convert  his  faith  into  fact.  He 
talked  and  wrote  of  it,  and  longed  for  it. 
The  stern  prayer  for  battle  was  ever  on 
his  lips  and  in  his  letters.  It  received  a 
partial  answer  July  16,  1863,  on  James 
Island  in  Charleston  Harbor,  when  a  strong 
detachment  of  rebels  fell  suddenly  on  two 
hundred  of  the  Fifty-fourth.  They  did 
not  show  their  backs,  but  their  faces,  to 
the  foe,  resisting  the  onset  with  the  great- 
est bravery.  Seven  of  their  number  sealed 
with  their  lives  the  bloody  testament  that 
valor  knows  no  race  and  rises  from  all  con- 
ditions of  freedom  and  servitude.  The 
action  evoked  the  approval  of  the  general 
and  the  applause  of  the  brigade.  These 
men  had  certainly  shown  "  to  somebody 
besides  their  officers,  what  stuff  they  were 
made  of."  This  was  indeed  a  triumph, 
but  it  was  not  enough  for  their  leader. 
Some  enterprise,  more  difficult  and  peril- 
ous, he  hoped  would  come  to  him  and 
them,  and  that  it  would  come  soon.  Ah  ! 
it  did  come  to  him  and  his  regiment,  and 
it  came  soon.  The  memorable  attack  on 
Fort  Wagner  two  days  after  the  conspicu- 
ous beginning  on  James  Island  satisfied 
forever  his  longing. 

Those  intervening  days  were  fraught 
with  trial  for  the  regiment.  The  heat  of 
Charleston  is  in  itself  no  mean  enemy  to 
fight.  Prom  its  sultry  throat  issue  fevers, 
sunstrokes,  death.  The  country  there  is 
fervid  as  a  kiln.  The  sand  in  the  streets 
and  on  the  roads  and  beaches  reaches  the 
temperature  of  lava,  is  so  hot  indeed  that 


were  eggs  buried  in  it  they  would  bake  to 
a  turn.  There  is  no  withstanding  such  a 
foe ;  and  the  natives,  those  who  can,  hie 
to  places  of  refuge  under  roofs,  to  the 
shadow  of  trees  and  vine-clad  verandas, 
to  any  spot  of  grateful  gloom,  where  the 
burning  rays  cannot  find  them.  But  when 
the  blaze  is  at  length  extinguished  within 
this  fiery  furnace,  night  lets  down  over  the 
pores  and  vents  of  land  and  sea  her  thick 
blanket,  through  which  the  imprisoned  heat 
seeks  unavailingly  to  escape.  The  suffo- 
cating atmosphere,  surcharged  with  fire 
and  moisture,  breaks  irrepressibly  into  a 
gray,  ooze-like  sweat,  which  no  more  re- 
sembles dew  than  the  mephitic  dampness 
of  dungeons  resembles  mist.  Disease  and 
death  pursue  man  implacably  by  day ;  they 
pursue  him  implacably  by  night  also. 

Shaw  and  the  Fifty-fourth  on  those  last 
two  days  could  not  fly  from  this  foe.  They 
had  perforce  to  face  its  fiercest  rays,  march 
and  bivouac  beneath  its  pelting,  pitiless 
beams.  Under  cover  of  darkness,  July  16, 
they  retreated  from  James  Island  to  join 
the  troops,  concentrating  on  Morris  Island, 
for  the  expedition  against  Wagner.  No 
light  labor  was  the  march  across  James 
Island  to  the  transports,  because  of  a  furi- 
ous thunder-storm,  and  the  swamp  and  mud 
encountered  by  the  way.  Early  July  17, 
they  landed  on  Folly  Island.  Here,  though 
well  escaped  from  one  set  of  troubles,  they 
fell  immediately  victims  to  another.  The 
southern  sun,  "  roasting  and  dazzling " 
officers  and  men  the  livelong  day  on  the 
beach,  was  far  more  exhausting  than  the 
swamp  and  the  storm  of  the  night  before. 
They  had  besides  fallen  short  of  rations. 
Coffee  and  hardtack  comprised  the  extent 
of  the  knapsack  store.  From  this  combi- 
nation of  distressing  circumstances  the  regi- 
ment was  released  at  midnight,  when  it 
embarked  for  Morris  Island,  where  it 
landed  about  daybreak  of  July  18.  At 
six  o'clock  that  afternoon  it  drew  up  be- 
fore General  Strong's  headquarters,  and 
began  to  prepare  for  action. 

The  Fifty- fourth  was  allotted  the  post 
of  honor,  and  led  the  assaulting  column  at 
dusk  against  the  great  sand- fort.  The 
quick  step  of  the  beginning  broke  later 
into  a  brisk  run.  Had  the  column  reached, 
without  resistance,  the  base  of  the  outer 
wall,  its  momentum  would  have  carried  it 
precipitately  up  the  scarp.  The  issue,  in 
thai:  event,  might  have  been  altogether  dif- 
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ferent.  But  the  night  had  ears,  and  the 
garrison  awaited  the  onset  in  a  state  of 
armed  expectancy.  The  assailants  were 
permitted  to  approach  until  their  van  was 
well  within  rifle  range,  when  the  parapet 
started  into  sudden  and  tremendous  activ- 
ity. Three  murderous  volleys  burst  from 
the  works  and  swept  the  head  of  the 
column  back  on  its  inner  lines.  Terrible 
execution  they  inflicted  on  the  Fifty-fourth. 
Dead  many  of  the  brave  fellows  dropped 
on  that  perilous  edge  of  battle ;  many 
more  were  wounded.  This,  abrupt  and 
bloody  check  threw  into  some  confusion 
the  ranks  of  the  black  regiment.  There 
was  in  them  some  consternation  also.  The 
opening  fire  from  those  defending  must 
always  operate  as  a  severe  trial  and  shock 
to  those  storming  breastworks.  Death  is 
never  wholly  anticipated,  nor  can  it  ever 
be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  bravest 
veteran.  Then,  too,  the  stoutest  soul 
quakes  at  the  sight  and  sound  of  human 
agony,  and  on  that  July  night  before  Wag- 
ner it  was  indeed  hideous.  The  groans 
and  screams  of  the  wounded  and  dying, 
mingling  with  the  furious  explosions  of 
small  arms,  combined  to  produce  a  scene 
of  indescribable  horror.  That  a  body  of 
troops  recovers  at  all  amid  such  appalling 
circumstances  is  due  to  the  military  prin- 
ciple of  order  and  obedience,  drilled  as 
second  nature  into  the  rank  and  file,  and 
to  the  steadfastness  and  energy  of  its  re- 
cuperative centres.  Each  commissioned 
officer  constitutes  one  of  these  rallying 
points.  A  regiment  readily  overcomes  this 
first  sharp  shock,  recruits  its  esprit  de  corps 
and  courage,  when  its  line  officers  rise,  with 
a  crisis,  to  the  responsibility  and  evince 
themselves  to  their  commands  collected 
and  intrepid.  But  were  they  to  betray 
fear  and  irresolution,  the  incipient  terror 
of  the  men  would  speedily  cause  a  stam- 
pede. That  the  confusion  and  consterna- 
tion of  the  Fifty- fourth  did  not  so  end  was 
pre-eminently  owing  to  the  presence  of 
mind  and  dauntless  front  of  its  young 
colonel.  There  are  those  who  attribute  to 
the  human  voice  the  marvellous  property 
of  making  cowards  of  the  fiercest  brutes. 
Be  this  fact  or  fancy,  it  certainly  possesses 
a  much  more  wondrous  gift,  —  the  power 
to  recall,  in  emergent  moments,  the  soldier 
to  honor  and  duty,  to  charm  courage  back  to 
hearts  trembling  on  the  verge  of  a  panic. 


It  was  the  magic  of  Shaw's  voice  which 
restored  to  the  Fifty-fourth  the  complete 
possession  of  its  sanity  and  valor.  Reso- 
lutely and  rapidly  rallying  his  broken  lines, 
he  pressed  impetuously  forward  at  their 
head  to  the  great  rebel  battery,  and  up  its 
mighty  slope  to  the  deadly  parapet,  all  the 
while  the  sand  of  the  scarp  and  the  sand 
of  life  were  slipping  from  under  their  feet. 
Surer  and  swifter  of  foot,  he  quite  out- 
stripped his  dusky  warriors,  attaining  in 
advance  of  them  the  grim  heights.  There 
for  a  flashing  instant  he  stood,  unflinching 
and  alone,  facing  his  climbing  companies 
and  encouraging  them  by  word  and  gesture 
to  quicken  their  steps,  so  that  with  them 
he  might  dash  down  into  the  works  ;  and 
then  —  he  fell  —  and  rose  above  Fort  Wag- 
ner and  the  clamor  and  carnage  of  that 
dreadful  hour  into  the  shining  throng  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Republic.  Thick  about 
him  his  black  troops  died,  and  into  the 
same  ditch  with  them  his  body  was  flung. 
United  in  life,  history  united  them  in  a 
common  grave  and  the  immortality  which 
together  they  gloriously  won. 


Colonel   Robert  G.   Shaw. 


On  the  Tennessee   River. 


THE  NEW  SOUTH:  FLORENCE,  ALABAMA, 

By  Rev.  S.  R.  Dennen,  D.D. 


AN  old  tradition  represents  an  Indian 
warrior,  grown  weary  of  the  bloody 
strifes  of  some  eastern  region,  who 
resolves  to  seek  a  more  quiet  abode  in  the 
far-off  land  towards  the  setting  sun.  Mak- 
ing his  way  westward,  over  swollen  rivers 
and  tangled  forests,  he  comes  at  length  to 
fertile  lands  and  clear  waters.  Charmed 
by  the  scenery,  the  blooming  valleys,  limpid 
streams,  boundless  plains,  high  mountains, 
and  promises  of  plenty,  he  strikes  his  spear 
into  the  ground,  saying,  "Alabama,"  — 
"Here  I  rest!" 

For  beauty  of  location,  Florence  excels 
most  other  places  in  this  luxurious  bourne, 
where  Nature  does  her  utmost  and  excels 
herself.  That  typical  old  hero,  warrior, 
and  statesman,  Andrew  Jackson,  in  his 
campaign  against  the  English,  opened  a 
military  road  from  Nashville  southward  to 
New  Orleans,  crossing  the  Tennessee  River 
at  the  foot  of  Muscle  Shoals,  just  at  the 
point  where  bold  bluffs  overhang  the  stream, 
which,  just  escaped  from  the  roar  and  rush 
of  the  rapids  above,  broadens  into  a  lovely 
lake-like  expanse  below  the  shoals.  His 
keen  eye  and  practical  judgment  detected 
the  site  of  a  great  commercial  city,  where 
otton  of  the  lowlands,  the  iron  of  the 
hills,  should  meet  the  timbers  and  coal  of 
North  Alabama  in  the  Warrior  coal-fields 
and  the  bread-stuffs  and  herds  of  the 
Western  prairies. 


On  the  1 8th  of  March,  1818,  the  Cypress 
Land  Company,  taking  its  name  from  the 
beautiful  creek  running  west  of  the  present 
town,  was  formed,  and  began  to  make  real 
the  visions  of  the  old  warrior.  They  located 
the  present  town,  and  began  to  lay  out 
lots,  which  were  readily  sold  at  what  were 
then  fabulous  prices,  some  of  them  reach- 
ing a  thousand  dollars  each.  The  old 
hero  attested  his  faith  in  the  future  city 
by  investing  largely  in  choice  lots,  some 
of  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  his 
heirs  until  a  very  recent  time. 

Florence  was  intended  to  be  what  Nash- 
ville is,  but  the  anticipations  did  not  mate- 
rialize. The  fertile  lands  of  the  Tennessee 
valley  and  Colbert  Reserve,  contiguous  to 
Florence,  were  devoted  solely  to  cotton- 
growing,  —  "  the  fleecy  staple  which,  by  a 
strange  irony  of  fate,  while  it  floats  in  mazy 
folds  at  palace  windows,  and  heaves  and 
falls  in  downy  whiteness  on  beauty's  bosom, 
and  clothes  the  nakedness  of  all  lands,  is 
woven  into  a  chain  of  steel  about  the  neck 
of  its  luckless  producer  to  bind  him  to  a 
lot  of  hopeless  toil."  So  Florence  shared 
the  fate  of  all  communities  dependent 
upon  one  industry,  —  a  limited  growth  and 
comparative  stagnation. 

The  valley  of  the  Cumberland,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  its  diversified  agricultural 
and  other  pursuits  and  its  stalwart  men, 
built  up  its  queen  city,  while  the  failure  by 
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the  government  to  open  the  Muscle  Shoals, 
and  the  investment  of  all  accumulations  in 
slaves  and  cotton-fields,  left  Florence  for 
forty  years  simply  a  village  of  elegant  resi- 


only  the  wonderful  new  South  can  show, 
and  in  such  combination  as  can  hardly  be 
matched  elsewhere.  Up  to  1887  Florence 
had  not  changed  much  since  the  war,  nor 
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dences  and  independent  landlords,  sleep- 
ing on  her  beautiful  hills.  Lots  which  in 
1 81 8  sold  for  a  thousand  dollars  were  sold 
in  1870  for  twenty- five  dollars. 

But  presto,  change  !  The  bell  rings ; 
the  curtain  falls  on  old  Florence,  and  rises 
on  the  new.  What  was  an  old-fashioned 
college  town  and  county  seat,  inhabited  by 
the  charming  sort  of  people  naturally  found 
in  a  centre  of  education,  is  all  changed. 
From  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  a  few 
years  ago,  it  has  suddenly  grown  to  eight 
or  ten  thousand,  gaining  six  thousand  in 
less  than  six  months.     The  beauty  of  site, 


indeed  much  before.  The  people  were 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  were,  like  the 
people  of  many  another  place  of  similar 
character.  They  were  conscious  of  their 
advantages  in  site  and  natural  resources ; 
and  they  had  a  dread  of  the  bustle  and 
hurry  and  mixed  population  that  come  with 
the  development  of  manufacturing  towns, 
and  feared  lest  they  should  lose  the  dis- 
tinctive and  cherished  character  of  their 
town  as  a  refined  seat  of  learning.  But 
the  on-rushing  world  of  business  and  new 
enterprises  would  not  let  them  be.  Isola- 
tion  was    impossible.      They   must   leave 
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the  cultivated  Southern  society,  the  delight- 
ful climate,  and  fine  educational  institu- 
tions, —  all  remain  unchanged  ;  but  it  has 
rapidly  sprung  into  an  important  manu- 
facturing town,  with  advantages   such  as 


their  outgrown  shell,  like  the  nautilus,  on 
the  shores  of  a  dead  past,  with  its  dead 
issues,  and  build  more  grandly  in  the 
future. 

Some  keen-sighted  men,  with  eyes  open 
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to  possibilities,  saw  that,  with  the  advan- 
tages of  a  great  water-way  and  the.  near 
vicinity  of  some  of  the  best  coal,  iron,  and 
limestone  deposits,  they  could  make  the 
finest  quality  of  iron  right  on  the  river 
banks,  and  ship  it  to  good  markets  the 
year  round,  without  fear  of  the  closing  of 
navigation,  thus  having  a  margin  of  profit 
above  those  localities  dependent  upon  rail- 
roads for  transportation,  —  a  significant  fac- 
tor. At  this  period  other  towns  in  Alabama 
were  forming  plans  for  great  industrial  de- 
velopment. This  roused  the  wise  men  of 
Florence.  They  felt  the  spur  of  competi- 
tion pricking  their  sides,  and  yielded  to 
the  inevitable,  accepting  the  good  fortune 
which  the  rising  tide  of  Southern  develop- 
ment bore  in  upon  them. 

The  city  lies  between  the  Tennessee 
River  and  one  of  its  finest  tributaries, 
Cypress  Creek,  a  clear,  rushing  stream, 
which  furnishes  a  plentiful  and  excellent 
water  supply,  sufficient  for  a  large  city, 
and  also  a  fine  source  of  water  power  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  with  opportunity 


upon  which  the  government  has  spent  some 
four  million  dollars  to  render  the  river  nav- 
igable from  its  mouth  to  its  upper  reaches, 
and  afford  an  outlet  for  the  commerce  of 
such  places  as  Chattanooga  and  Knoxville. 
This  grand  work  is  now  substantially  com- 
pleted, and  large  steamers  will  pass  daily 
through  the  canal. 

When  the  rare  possibilities  of  the  place 
became  clearly  manifest  to  its  leading 
citizens,  they  roused  themselves  to  take 
advantage  of  them.  They  entered  into 
negotiations  with  an  enterprising,  pushing 
business  man,  promising  him  a  large  com- 
mission on  condition  that  he  should  bring 
in  new  business  to  the  amount  of  one  mil- 
lion dollars  within  two  years.  Lo,  the 
unparalleled  result  !  In  one  year  the  in- 
vestment of  manufacturing,  mining,  and 
other  capital  has  reached  fifteen  million 
dollars,  and  is  still  on  the  rapid  increase. 
The  promise  of  future  expansion  into  a 
great  commercial  and  manufacturing  city 
was  never  so  hopeful.  This  promise  lies 
in  the  opportunities  for  diversified  remu- 
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for  seven  dams  of  10,500  horse  power. 
The  land  slopes  gradually  towards  both 
river  and  creek,  affording  a  perfect  natural 
drainage,  which,  with  the  foresight  charac- 
teristic of  the  new  South,  is  already  being 
utilized.  An  elaborate  system  of  drainage 
is  under  construction.  Florence  occupies 
a  most  favorable  position  on  the  Tennessee 
River  itself,  as  well  as  on  its  tributary,  sit- 
uated as  it  is  at  the  foot  of  Muscle  Shoals, 


nerative  industries,  —  the  surest  conditions 
of  a  stable  and  continuous  growth.  Be- 
sides the  unrivalled  facilities  for  manufac- 
turing iron  of  the  very  best  grade,  which 
have  been  eagerly  seized  upon  and  taken 
up,  there  are  also  the  magnificent  forests 
which  stretch  away  to  the  north  and  the 
south,  ranking  with  the  very  finest  on  the 
continent,  —  hard-wood  timber  in  the  most 
valuable  varieties,  oak,  black  walnut,  yellow 
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pine,  and  cypress.  Cotton  fields  are  close 
at  hand,  to  furnish  the  raw  material  for 
extensive  cotton  mills,  some  of  which  are 
already  built,  and  others  under  contract. 
A  few  miles  north  of  Florence  lies  a  vast 
field  of  brown  hematite  ore,  a  wonderfully 
rich  deposit,  yielding  from  fifty  to  sixty 
per  cent  of  pure  metal  and  furnishing  the 
finest  class  of  foundery  iron.  The  facili- 
ties and  low  cost  of  excavation  are  excep- 
tional. 

To  the  southward  lie  the  celebrated 
Warrior  coal-fields,  practically  inexhaust- 
ible, and  furnishing  the  finest  quality  of 
coke.  These  coal  and  iron  fields  are  cov- 
ered with  magnificent  forests,  furnishing 
abundant  material  to  be  worked  up  in  the 
city  and  its  suburbs.  Beyond  this,  lime- 
stone, so  indispensable  as  a  flux  in  reduc- 
ing iron  ore,  abounds  in  vast  quantities  in 


abundant  materials,  exceptional  transpor- 
tation facilities,  four  railways  already  built, 
and  others  building,  with  fifteen  thousand 
miles  of  river  navigation  made  accessible 
by  the  Tennessee  River.  The  advantage 
of  working  up  raw  materials  on  or  near 
the  spot  where  they  are  produced  is  now 
fully  recognized  as  an  economic  measure. 
This  it  is  which  is  giving  the  South  and 
southern  industries  such  a  rapid  advance. 
Florence  ranks  among  the  first  cities  in 
that  fair  land  in  this  regard. 

Among  the  industries  established  in 
Florence  within  the  last  year,  and  largely 
within  the  last  six  months,  are  iron  fur- 
naces, hardware  works,  cotton  bagging 
factories,  cotton  mills,  rolling  mills,  shoe 
factory,  suspender  factory,  tapestry  work, 
jeans  factory,  box,  bucket,  spoke,  and 
handle  factories,  wagon  works,  wooden 
ware  factories,  saw  mills,  planing  mills, 
agricultural  machinery,  pressed  brick,  stove 
foundery,  and  chemical  works ;  and  while 
I  write,  others  are  crowding  in  and  coming 
to  the  front.  It  seems  like  the  wonderful 
creations  of  the  genii  of  old. 

Abram  S.  Hewitt,  than  whom  there  is 
no  higher  authority  on  iron  manufactur- 
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every  direction.  Marble,  sandstone,  and 
clay  supply  abundant  building  material 
and  material  for  other  industrial  purposes. 
Could  capital  or  enterprise  ask  for  more 
complete  elements  of  success?  Every 
facility  for  manufacturing  under  the  very 
be  »t  conditions  is  here  offered, —  cheap  and 


ing,  has  carefully  studied  the  resources  of 
the  South  along  this  line.  He  says  "  that 
Northern  Alabama  can  produce  iron  for  ten 
dollars  a  ton,  and  some  grades  for  much 
less.  There  could  hardly  be  found  a  place 
more  favored  in  respect  of  this  industry 
than  Florence,  while  the  cost  of  marketing 
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State  Normal  School,   Florence. 

it  can  nowhere  be  lower.  The  great  Ten- 
nessee River,  navigable  at  all  seasons, 
forms  an  instrument  that  serves  to  keep 
the  railways  on  their  good  behavior  in  rate- 
making."  I  have  before  me  the  Manu- 
facturer's Record,  in  which  I  find  this 
statement :  "  Attention  has  been  called  to 
the  rapid  increase  of  new  enterprises  at 
Florence,  and  the  remarkable  diversity  of 
her  industries.  No  other  city  in  the  South, 
we  believe,  has  ever  made  such  progress  in 
these  two  lines,  in  the  same  length  of  time. 
Florence  sought  wisely  to  widen  the  scope 
of  her  enterprises  and  lay  the  broadest  pos- 
sible foundation  for  permanent  prosper- 
ity." The  blood  in  the  human  body  flows 
through  a  great  number  of  arteries  and 
veins,  instead  of  in  one  trunk  artery,  and 
is  distributed  to  every  part  of  the  system, 
carrying  vitality,  strength,  and  beauty.  So, 
when  the  life  blood  of  a  city  flows  through 
a  great  number  of  industrial  channels,  in- 
stead of  in  one  great  trunk  business,  there 
will  be  continuous  growth,  stability,  and 
vigor.  This  law  of  business  vitality  Flor- 
ence has  wisely  observed  in  bringing  in  a 
wide  diversity  of  business.  She  has  made 
sure  her  permanent  and  solid  growth. 

Situated,  as  Florence  is,  on  a  rolling  pla- 
teau one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
Tennessee  River,  with  broad,  fine  streets, 
shaded  by  stately  elms,  live-oaks,  and  mag- 
nolias, bordered  by  handsome,  homelike 
dwellings,  with  carefully  kept  grounds  ;  en- 
livened by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  flowers 
and  shrubs,  that  abound  in  that  charming 


climate ;  with  a  salu- 
brious and  remarka- 
bly even  temperature, 
with  a  mean  average 
of  about  sixty-seven 
degrees, — it  can  never 
cease  to  be  an  attrac- 
tive place  of  resi- 
dence. The  fears  of 
the  people  that  the 
city  would  lose  its 
charming  social  life 
as  a  city  of  residence 
and  an  educational 
centre  were  ground- 
less. In  all  these 
respects  the  incoming 
of  new  business  en- 
terprises, the  touch 
and  ferment  of  a  more 
vigorous  life,  has  im- 
proved society,  and  a  new  impulse  has  been 
given  to  all  its  educational  institutions.  In 
intellectual  things,  also,  Florence  is  a  grow- 
ing and  not  a  decaying  city. 


;  " , '  
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James   K.   Powers. 

Like  Nashville,  if  not  indeed  so  con- 
spicuously, Florence  is  a  centre  of  learning. 
With  a  wise  and  generous  foresight  in  the 
highest  degree  commendable,  the  original 
Cypress  Land  Company,  to  which  the 
town  owed  its  origin,  gave  eligible  lots 
to  schools  and  churches  of  all  denomina- 
tions. A  fine  body  of  land  was  given  the 
Wesleyan  University,  and  a  square  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  city  to  the  Sy nodical 
Female  College,  the  favorite  institution  of 
the  Florentines.  In  this  college  Mrs.  Car- 
oline Lee  Hentz  commenced  her  career  as 
a  teacher.  She  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  W. 
\\.  Mitchell,  a  Presbyterian  divine  of  fine 
scholarship  and  marked  ability.  Under 
his  administration  the  college  was  made 
one  of  the  Leading  and  most  influential  in- 
stitutions of  the  Southwest.  After  his  la- 
ment';] death  it  fell  into  gradual  decay,  un- 
der several  principals,  owing  partly  to  sharp 
competition  of  numerous  other  similar  in- 
stitutions, and  partly  to  the  progress  made 
in   public  schools  in  the  Southern  States. 


As  a  select  boarding  and  day  school  for 
young  ladies,  however,  it  has  exerted  a 
wide  and  beneficent  influence  in  the  states 
of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Texas. 

In  the  autumn  of  1888,  when  the  wave 
of  new  life  touched  Florence,  and  a 
new  era  set  in,  Rev.  M.  L.  Frierson,  for 
many  years  connected  with  the  Normal 
School  work,  became  principal  of  the  Syn- 
odical  College.  Under  his  energetic  man- 
agement it  has  come  once  more  to  the 
front.  It  now  possesses  a  full  corps  of 
competent  teachers  in  every  department. 
All  branches,  including  art,  music,  etc.,  are 
taught.  The  buildings  are  massive  and 
substantial,  almost  hidden  by  the  dense  fo- 
liage of  great  trees,  and  the  institution  is 
the  idol  of  the  people. 

The  State  Normal  School  is  another 
flourishing  institution.  It  is  beautifully 
located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city. 
The  building  is  modern,  tasteful,  commo- 
dious, built  originally  as  the  seat  of  the 
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Wesleyan  University  by  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Conference.  During  and  after  the 
war  its  patronage  so  far  fell  off  that  the 
Conference  conveyed  the  building  and 
grounds  to  the  state,  to  be  used  as  a  State 
Normal  School.  It  has  been  in  successful 
operation  now  for  fifteen  years,  and  proved 
a  blessing  to  the  entire  state. 

To  write  the  history  of  Alabama  without 
mentioning  the  Hon.  R.  M.  Patton,  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Alabama  by  Andrew 
Johnson,  would  be,  says  a  prominent  citi- 
zen of  Florence,  "  like  the  play  of  Hamlet 
with  Hamlet  left  out."  He  was  a  strong 
Union  man  at  the  opening  of  the  war  of 
the  rebellion.  He  was  bitterly  opposed  by 
William  L.  Yancy  and  the  other  secession- 
ists. When,  however,  the  struggle  came 
on,  he,  like  many  others  scattered  through- 
out the  South,  yielded  to  the  pressure  and 
was  active  in  sending  supplies  and  clothing 
to  the  "boys,"  and  liberal  with  his  large 
means  in  sustaining  the  cause  his  state  ap- 
proved. The  Federals  and  Confederates, 
with  strict  impartiality,  depleted  his  corn 
cribs  and  stables,  until  only  a  solitary  mule, 
very  much  like  the  "  Curio  Mulo  "  of  Hor- 
ace, Mautica  cui  lumbos,  was  left.  With 
this  mule  and  the  faithful  Edmund,  the 
sable  carriage  driver  of  better  days,  the 
affectionate  attendant  and  servant  of  his 
son,  killed  in  the  Confederate  army,  the 
respected  and  beloved  dependent  of  post 
bellum  times,  this  once  wealthy  vender  of 
corner  lots  "  made  a  crop."  Ever  faithful 
to  the  interests  of  his  church  and  of  the 
Synodical  College,  he  was  beloved  by  all 
ages  and  conditions.  At  his  death,  as  at 
the  death  of  William  the  Silent,  the  chil- 
dren wept  in  the  streets,  for  they  all  knew 
and  loved  him. 

The  society  of  Florence  has  always  been 
refined  and  cultivated.  There  has  always 
been  an  air  of  good  breeding  and  good 
taste  about  the  place.  The  people  have 
ever  borne  an  enviable  and  well-merited 
reputation  in  this  respect.  But  northern 
men  are  wanted,  with  their  capital,  their 
energy,  their  economy,  sagacity,  and  in- 
genuity. They  are  now,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  potent  factors  in  the  future  devel- 
opment of  the  city,  as  indeed  of  the  whole 
South.  The  Federal  generals,  who  were  in 
command  at  Florence  at  different  times, 
treated  the  citizens  with  great  justice  and 
consideration,  and  are  remembered  with 
affection  and  respect.     One  of  them  espe- 


cially, General  Hamilton  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  won  high  esteem  by  his  gentlemanly 
bearing,  and  on  a  recent  visit  was  made  to 
feel  that  he  was  the  honored  guest  of  the 
city. 

The  relation  between  the  white  and  col- 
ored population  is  one  of  great  kindness. 
The  negro  gets  a  free  vote  and  a  fair  count. 
On  election  days  there  is  mutual  respect 
between  all  shades  of  political  opinions. 
A  Republican  is  treated  with  as  much 
courtesy  and  fairness  here  as  in  Massachu- 
setts or  Ohio. 

The  plan  of  the  city  of  Florence  was 
made  by  Ferdinand  Sonona,  a  Florentine, 
who  named  the  infant  city  after  his  own 
beautiful  native  city  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arno,  to  which  he  fancied  it  bore  in  its 
location  a  striking  resemblance.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  that  charming  fancy  may 
have  some  motive  power,  and  that  the 
Florence  on  the  Tennessee  may  grow  to 
have  something  of  the  power  and  beauty 
and  culture  of  her  famous  namesake  on 
the  Arno. 

One  of  the  memories  cherished  by  the 
people  is  that  of  the  frequent  visits  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  to  meet  his  old  comrade, 
General  Coffee,  and  his  friends,  some  of 
whom  kept  something  fine  in  horse-flesh 
and  made  some  notable  contributions  to 
the  turf.  For  good  horse-flesh  and  horse- 
racing  the  old  general  had  a  decided  love. 
The  hero  whose  eye  first  detected  the 
natural  beauty  and  fine  location  of  Flor- 
ence, never  lost  his  personal  interest  in  it, 
but  with  money  and  counsel  furthered  all 
its  interests,  even  its  horse-breeding. 

The  Hon.  William  B.  Wood  is  among  the 
city's  modern  generous  benefactors.  The 
city  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  him 
for  his  indefatigable  efforts  to  further  its 
interests  and  develop  its  resources.  For 
many  years  Florence  was  in  steady  decline, 
with  no  symptoms  of  recovery.  Utter  ex- 
tinction threatened  the  place.  The  most 
enterprising  men  were  contemplating  a  re- 
moval to  other  more  wide-awake  cities. 
The  population  steadily  dwindled  down 
to  fifteen  hundred.  Says  a  recent  visitor 
to  the  place,  "  It  was  the  deadest  town  in 
Alabama,  with  a  single  exception."  Who 
was  to  stay  this  depletion  and  infuse  a  new 
life  into  a  place  given  over  to  lethargy,  and 
magnetize  the  slumbering  energies  of  a 
people  downcast  in  the  midst  of  the  grand- 
est  natural   possibilities?    This   magician 
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was  found  in  Judge  William  B.  Wood. 
Grasping  the  situation  and  realizing  the 
danger,  with  unfailing  energy  and  large 
faith  he  roused  the  people  to  try  and  re- 
gain their  lost  position.  He  labored  for 
years  on  a  scheme  of  co-operation  among 
them.  With  no  fear  of  Judge  Cooley  and 
the  interstate  commerce  antipooling  law 
before  him,  he  persuaded  the  citizens  to 
pool  their  property  interests,  so  as  to  offer 
solid  and  reliable  inducements  to  capital- 
ists and  manufacturers  to  come  among 
them,  and  open  up  their  natural  resources 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  thriving  city. 
Out  of  his  zeal  and  endeavors  grew  the 
Florence  Land,  Mining,  and  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  organized  in  November, 
1886.  This  was  the  young  banyan  tree. 
Under  Mr.  Wood's  presidency  and  skilful 
and  honorable  management  it  grew  apace, 
and  soon  began  to  send  down  shoots,  until 
a  whole  forest  of  enterprises  and  manu- 
facturing industries  have  grown  up  about 
it,  with  millions  of  capital  and  business 
push  and  intelligence  behind  them.  Lo  ! 
New  Florence,  with  a  fame  nation-wide, 
emerges  from  the  sleepy,  decaying  old 
town,  and  all  the  sceptics  and  doubters 
stand  amazed. 

The  Florence  Railroad  and  Improve- 
ment Company  is  a  vigorous  offshoot  of 
the  Land,  Mining,  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. Two  men  of  rare  intelligence  and 
business  energies,  Judge  W.  A.  Hudson 
and  Major  J.  H.  Field,  have  labored  inces- 
santly and  with  unshaken  confidence  in 
ultimate  success.  The  dawn  now  begins 
to  rim  and  redden  their  horizon.  They 
sent  out  capable  and  skilful  men  to  invite 
capitalists  and  manufacturers  and  investors 
to  see  the  exceptional  and  rare  location 
and  resources  of  a  thriving  city.  The  tide, 
which  at  first  began  to  come  in  slowly,  is 
coming  now  in  full  flood.  It  is  not  a 
boom  or  tidal  wave,  that  strikes  once,  and 
then  recedes  and  leaves  the  flats  all  bare, 
but  is  a  steady  rising  tide  that  will  not  for 
years  reach  its  flood.  The  future  steady, 
day  by  day  and  year  by  year  growth,  when 
things  settle  down  to  sober  paces,  lies  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  industries  that 
have  found  a  home  and  welcome  in  the 
New  Florence.  Variety  is  not  only  the 
spice  of  life  ;  it  is  the  backbone  and  spinal 
marrow  of  a  city's  growth. 

Like  every  new  city,  Florence  is  ragged 
and    raw   and    frayed    about    the    edges. 


There  is  an  unfinished  appearance  which 
disappoints  a  visitor  from  the  older,  fin- 
ished towns  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States.  But  the  frayed  edges  will  weave 
up  solid  by  and  by ;  the  cartilage  will 
become  bone,  and  the  rapidly  growing 
young  giant  will  become  a  stalwart,  com- 
pact city.  Every  condition  invites  capi- 
tal. Nature  has  richly  endowed  the  whole 
region,  and  done  her  part  towards  making 
this  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  charming, 
and  promising  regions  in  the  whole  land. 
This  is  true  not  alone  of  Florence,  but  of 
the  whole  of  Northern  Alabama,  and  along 
the  line  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad  and  its  feeders. 

When  these  facts  become  better  known, 
and  complete  confidence  is  felt,  the  great 
want  of  the  South,  more  money  and  more 
trained  and  enterprising  business  men, 
with  brains  and  push  and  purses,  such  as 
abound  in  New  England  and  over  the 
Middle  and  Western  States,  will  be  met. 
This  whole  region  will  become  not  only  a 
commercial  Eldorado,  but  one  of  the  most 
delightful  sections  for  homes  and  for  social 
life  in  all  our  fair  domain.  It  is  free  from 
the  rigors  and  sudden  changes  of  our 
northern  climate,  as  well  as  the  heat  and 
languor  of  more  southern  and  lower  local- 
ities in  the  South. 

Many  times  while  preparing  this  article, 
making  interesting  investigations  concern- 
ing the  recent  rapid  development  of  Flor- 
ence and  her  sister  cities  in  the  New 
South,  the  writer  has  said  and  felt  that 
were  he  a  young  man  he  would  go  South, 
and  were  he  a  capitalist,  which  unfortu- 
nately he  is  not,  he  would  find  investment 
for  his  money  in  this  land  of  promise, 
whose  future  development  is  to  enrich  and 
support  a  multitude.  The  tide  sets  south- 
ward. The  west  is  no  longer  the  one 
only  direction  in  which  the  bold  pioneer, 
with  his  white  wagon  train,  —  or  rather, 
now,  upon  the  lightning  express,  —  moves 
to  found  new  cities  and  rear  new  homes. 
The  stream  now  forks.  One  branch,  and 
perchance  ere  long  a  principal  stream,  will 
turn  southward  to  those  rich  agricultural, 
mineral,  and  soon  to  be  busy  manufactur- 
ing regions  of  bright  sunshine  and  warm, 
healthful  breezes.  Horace  Greeley,  years 
ago,  with  a  wonderful  prescience  of  what 
the  great  West  was  to  be,  said,  "  Young 
man,  go  West."  Were  he  alive  to-day, 
with  his  clear  insight  and  sound  judgment, 
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he  would  modify  his  oracular  advice,  and  develop  there,  as  in  the  West,  the  exhaust- 
add,  "  Still  go  West,  but  a  portion  of  you,  less  riches  of  mountain  and  plain  and  mine 
and  a  good   portion   too,  go   South,  and     and  forest." 


NEW    ENGLAND    AND    CALIFORNIA. 

By  Rev.  A.  W.  Jackson. 


IT  is  by  comparison  to-day  that  we  prose- 
cute our  more  instructive  studies,  — 
comparison  of  institution  with  insti- 
tution, state  with  state,  civilization  with 
civilization.  We  wish  to  present  here  a 
comparison  of  New  England  and  Califor- 
nia. The  contrasts  between  them  are  as 
wide  as  the  longitudes  that  separate  them. 
The  travelling  Californian,  if  his  local  sym- 
pathies are  strong,  is  likely  in  not  a  little  to 
disapprove  New  England ;  the  travelling 
New  Englander  will  be  likely  to  view 
California  with  some  disfavor.  The  Cali- 
fornian is  well  pleased  with  railroads,  cities, 
schools,  colleges,  libraries ;  the  New  Eng- 
lander takes  note  of  scenery  and  soil  and 
climate  and  wide  scope  of  opportunity; 
yet  the  mind  of  either  turns  back  with  the 
feeling  that  the  very  best  he  has  left  be- 
hind him.  The  Californian  is  well  satis- 
fied to  return ;  the  New  Englander  is 
happy  to  come  home.  And  this  feeling 
may  in  its  root  be  deep  and  noble.  Gold- 
smith's lines  stand  forever  :  — 

■*'  Such  is  the  patriot's  boast,  where'er  he  roam, 
His  first,-  best  country  ever  is  at  home." 

The  feeling  may  come  out  of  the  patriot 
instinct  or  the  patriot  prejudice  which  is  in 
all  our  hearts. 

This  instinct,  this  prejudice,  the  writer 
cannot  claim  to  be  free  from.  Yet,  a  New 
Englander  by  birth  and  education,  he  has 
lived  enough  in  California  to  see  the  ad- 
vantage that  is  there.  Amid  the  noble 
sceneries  of  his  own  state,  he  has  loving 
remembrance  of  the  Santa  Ynez  mountains, 
the  vineyards  and  orchards  beneath  them, 
the  smiling  sky  above  them.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  from  this  balance  of  sympathy 
he  may  write,  not  as  New  Englander,  nor 
yet  as  Californian,  but  as  American. 

Among  the  contrasts,  the  first  has  respect 
to  age.    California  is  young ;  New  England 


is  mature.  Memory  vividly  recalls  a  drive 
one  pleasant  morning  four  summers  ago. 
It  lay  through  Milton,  Quincy,  Hingham, 
Weymouth,  Cohasset.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  bright  sunshine  of  that  morning,  the 
beautiful  homes  we  passed,  the  fresh  lawns, 
the  leafy  maples,  the  pendulous  elms, — 
that  charm  of  nature  blending  with  the 
charms  of  art  which  betokens  a  high  civil- 
ity. Wliat  impressed  me  most  of  all,  how- 
ever, was  an  elm-tree  by  the  roadside,  to 
be  noticed  by  any  traveller  for  its  unusual 
size,  its  lofty  stature,  its  well-nigh  perfect 
symmetry,  —  but  more  than  by  anything 
else  impressed  upon  my  memory  by  a 
placard  nailed  to  its  trunk,  "  Transplanted, 
1729."  That  tree  seemed  to  me  to  sym- 
bolize New  England,  growing  slowly,  slowly, 
in  sunshine  never  spasmodic,  in  cloudy 
weather  never  relenting,  in  drought  shoot- 
ing its  roots  a  little  deeper,  in  storm  cling- 
ing to  the  underlying  rock  a  little  closer, 
each  year  a  little  larger,  a  little  fairer. 
1729  !  George  II.  is  but  two  years  on  the 
throne  of  England  ;  Robert  Walpole  is  the 
statesman  of  the  day ;  Pope,  Swift,  and 
Defoe  are  doing  their  work ;  Thompson 
has  not  yet  written  his  Seasons,  nor  Gray 
his  Elegy,  nor  Johnson  Rasselas.  Think 
what  the  birds  may  have  told  in  the 
branches  of  that  tree,  —  told  of  Braddock's 
defeat,  and  the  valor  and  conduct  of  a 
young  man  named  Washington  ;  told  of  the 
Stamp  Act  and  the  Boston  Tea  Party ;  told 
of  Concord  and  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill ; 
told  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ; 
told  of  Valley  Forge  and  Yorktown  j  told 
of  the  inauguration  of  Washington  and 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution ; 
told  of  the  second  war  with  England  ;  told 
of  the  war  with  Mexico,  its  victories  and 
its  infamies  ;  told  of  the  firing  upon  Sumter, 
and  a  million  men  springing  to  arms  to  lift 
up  and  carry  forward   their  country's  in- 
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suited  flag ;  told  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  and  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment ;  told  successively  of  twenty-nine 
states  admitted  to  the  Union ;  told  of  the 
first  use  of  the  railway  and  the  steamboat 
and  the  telegraph. 

Of  such  events,  which  call  up  before  us 
the  reality  of  a  history,  the  birds  may  have 
told  in  the  branches  of  that  tree.  Yet 
nearly  half  of  New  England's  history  had 
been  written  when  that  tree  was  trans- 
planted. Boston  was  a  hundred  years  old. 
Here  had  been  those  who  had  rejoiced 
at  tidings  of  the  revolution  that  brought 
William  and  Mary  to  the  throne ;  still 
earlier,  those  who  had  sighed  at  the  restor- 
ation of  the  Stuart  dynasty  ;  earlier  still, 
those  who  had  exulted  or  shuddered  at 
the  deeds  of  Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides ; 
earlier  still,  those  who  had  been  the  con- 
temporaries of  Bacon,  who  may  have  looked 
into  the  face  of  Shakespeare,  and  to  whom 
Spenser  and  Marlowe  were  as  recent  as  are 
Bryant  and  Hawthorne  to  ourselves. 

And  there  is  the  city  of  San  Francisco, 
a  pushing  metropolis  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand souls  ;  and  an  American  a  little  past 
middle  life  may  have  seen  its  infancy. 
Very  likely  there  is  living  some  Forty-niner 
who  lias  rowed  a  wherry  where  now  is  the 
throbbing  life  of  Market  Street.  And  there 
is  Los  Angeles  in  the  south,  seven  years 
ago  a  prosy  little  city  of  eleven  thousand, 
made  up  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  world, 
—  Jews,  Germans,  Italians,  French,  Span- 
iards, Chinamen,  —  "  Parthians  and  Medes 
and  Elarnites  "  ;  to-day,  an  American  city 
of  eighty-five  thousand  souls,  one  of  the 
fairest  on  the  continent. 

Sometimes  out  there  these  facts  are 
made  a  basis  of  invidious  comparison,  — 
New  England's  snail-like  progress,  Califor- 
nia's railroad-speed  development.  Let 
California  take  care.  It  is  the  eucalyptus 
that  grows  quickly,  whose  fibre  is  not  firm, 
and  which  the  wind  blows  over  easily. 
Oak  and  maple  mature  more  slowly.  This 
contrast,  and  much  implied  by  it,  the  trav- 
elling Californian  or  New  Englander  must 
feel.  Here  one  marks  an  order  and  fixed- 
ness which  only  maturity  can  bring  ;  there 
is  a  changeableness  and  mobility  character- 
istic of  youth  and  rapid  progress.  Here  he 
is  face  to  face  with  history,  —  it  is  written 
on  the  dwellings,  the  farms.,  the  highways  ; 
tlv;rr;  he  is  in  the  land  of  visions,  but 
visions  not.  yet  recorded.     Here  he  is  con- 


scious of  tradition,  —  it  is  family  inheri- 
tance, it  is  local  pride,  cherished  like  a 
piece  of  furniture  a  grandmother  toiled 
for,  or  a  Bible  that  ancestral  eyes  have 
scanned ;  there  is  hope,  but  not  retro- 
spect, possibilities  to  believe  in,  but  few 
memorable  accomplishments. 

These  contrasts  are  fruitful  of  suggestion. 
California  by  her  newness  furnishes  scope 
for  enterprise  ;  New  England  is  the  univer- 
sity. A  few  years  ago  one  of  the  regents 
of  the  California  State  University  was  taken 
severely  to  task  for  sending  his  son  to 
Harvard  College.  It  was  disloyalty  to  the 
home  institution.  But  it  seems  to  me  that, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  New  England, 
from  the  high  standard  of  her  colleges,  is 
really  the  university  of  the  nation,  there 
is  reason  why  the  sons  of  the  West  may 
wisely  seek  their  education  within  her 
border.  Here,  consciously  or  otherwise, 
they  see  the  working  out  of  principles  by 
which  a  great  community  is  reared.  I  say 
great,  not  forgetting  that  with  the  growth 
of  the  country  New  England's  political 
significance  is  diminishing,  but  remember- 
ing what  she  has  done,  the  influences 
mighty  and  beneficial  that  have  gone  out 
from  her.  It  is  by  no  accident  that  science 
and  letters  have  found  here  their  more  con- 
genial home ;  that  we  must  refer  to  New 
England  the  splendid  fact  of  an  American 
literature.  It  is  by  no  accident  that  from 
her  fertile  brain  have  come  so  many  of 
the  discoveries  and  inventions  that  have 
played  such  a  part  in  the  industrial  devel- 
opment of  America.  In  these  days  we  do 
not  talk  of  accident.  These  facts  derive 
their  explanation  from  the  ultimate  springs 
of  intellect  and  character. 

There  are,  however,  certain  contrasts 
of  nearer  and  more  practical  moment. 
Any  student  of  New  England  would  need 
to  go  back  to  her  Puritan  origin  and  the 
invincible  purpose  that  so  strongly  marked 
it.  California  is  receiving  largely  from 
New  England,  and  we  will  hope  the  native 
vigor  is  not  expended.  In  the  better 
elements  of  her  population  we  will  believe 
there  are  possibilities  of  the  great  and  fair 
in  the  distance.  They  are,  however,  to 
be  developed  under  other  conditions,  to 
struggle  against  other  foes.  The  question 
whether  they  shall  be  victorious  in  the 
struggle  is  one  of  engrossing  interest.  New 
England  has  a  future  at  home  also.  Shall 
not  the  glories  of  the  past  be  prophetic  of 
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other  glories  yet  to  come,  or  is  the  light 
she  has  cast  but  the  flame  of  a  candle. that 
is  now  burnt  down  ?  Her  lover  will  take 
hope,  but  he  will  likewise  have  a  lover's 
anxieties. 

As  to  California.  Incidentally  I  have 
mentioned  scope,  opportunity ;  and  it  is 
simply  vast.  People  in  the  East  have  but 
faint  conception  even  of  the  territorial 
extent  of  California.  You  may  measure 
off  from  her  domain  a  territory  equal  to 
that  of  New  England,  another  equal  to 
that  of  New  York,  yet  another  equal  to  that 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  have  left  over  a  tract 
equal  in  area  to  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont. Counties  there  are  the  equivalent 
of  states  here.  San  Diego  County  is  of 
about  the  size  of  Massachusetts ;  Santa 
Barbara  County  is  more  than  twice  the 
size  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  of  climate.  The 
fact  is  that,  within  the  state  limits,  one 
may  find  almost  any  climate.  The  state, 
running  north  and  south,  following  the 
windings  of  the  coast,  is  little  less  than  a 
thousand  miles  in  length.  It  traverses  ten 
degrees  of  latitude  ;  and  ten  degrees  of 
latitude  embrace  Eastport  and  Cape  Hat- 
teras.  Further,  it  is  traversed  from  end 
to  end  by  a  range  of  mountains,  and  is 
washed  for  its  entire  length  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  These  conditions  give  California 
climate  of  endless  variety.  Travelling  by 
the  Central  Pacific,  one  may  in  the  early 
morning  be  in  a  howling  snowstorm  at 
Truckee,  and  ere  noon,  gliding  down  into 
the  Sacramento  Valley,  look  out  upon  miles 
of  waving  grain,  gardens  in  the  beauty  of 
lilies  and  roses,  fields  aflame  with  wild 
flowers  of  every  hue.  In  the  southern 
portion  of  the  state,  in  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley,  he  may  pick  oranges  while  look- 
ing up  at  the  snowdrifts  on  the  summits 
above  him.  According  to  one's  liking,  too, 
he  may  always  find  a  climate  warmer  or 
cooler  that  shall  be  healthful  and  delight- 
ful. 

The  soil  is  of  great  variety  and  exhaust- 
less  productiveness.  Cereals  of  every  vari- 
ety flourish,  fruits  of  every  kind.  The  pro- 
duction of  wine  is  destined  to  take  on  vast 
proportions.  The  olive  flourishes  as  in  its 
native  habitat ;  the  culture  of  silk  only 
waits  cheaper  labor.  We  are  discussing 
the  tariff  on  sugar  as  though  Louisiana 
alone  would  suffer  from  tariff  reduction ; 
yet  in  a  few  years  the  competitor  of  Louis- 


iana in  our  markets  is  likely  to  be,  not 
Cuba,  but  California.  Manufactures  must 
be  restricted  there  for  want  of  cheap  power. 
Altogether,  however,  it  is  a  conservative 
estimate  that  the  state  may  support  from 
her  soil  alone  a  population  of  ten  millions. 

We  may  add  that  the  population  that  is 
now  filling  the  state  is  largely  of  the  intel- 
ligent, the  enterprising.  They  carry  thither 
the  church,  the  school,  the  library ;  also 
theosophy,  faith  cures,  mind  cures,  most  of 
the  appurtenances,  and  all  the  imperti- 
nences, of  civilization.  Excellent  railroad 
facilities  have  opened  to  the  state  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  California  oranges, 
lemons,  grapes,  pears,  prunes,  apricots,  are 
in  all  our  markets.  We  shall  be  wise  when 
we  make  requisitions  for  her  walnuts  and 
her  raisins. 

Such  is  one  side  of  the  picture.  What 
is  the  other?  We  remember  that  One  once 
said,  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  not  meat 
and  drink."  Great  civilization  is  not  built 
upon  soil  and  climate,  but  upon  high  truths 
and  noble  sentiments.  Now  the  ruling 
sentiment  of  California  to-day  is  one  on 
which  a  high  civilization  cannot  be  reared, 
—  namely,  material  aggrandizement.  The 
dominant  passion  is  not  to  create  wealth, 
indeed,  but  to  make  money,  which  is  a 
very  different  thing.  The  outcome  of  this, 
and  the  foster  nurse  of  it,  is  a  spirit  of 
speculation,  which  is  the  gambler's  infatua- 
tion to  get  something  for  nothing.  Do  we 
realize  how  poisonous  is  this  idea,  funda- 
mentally how  depraving?  The  young  man 
who  has  become  infatuated  with  it  — 
Heaven  may  save  him,  but,  humanly 
speaking,  he  has  entered  the  broad,  open 
way  that  leads  to  hell.  We  hear  a  good 
deal  of  booms.  In  California  in  recent 
years  there  has  been  the  best  possible  op- 
portunity to  study  the  phenomenon.  Rapid 
advances  in  value  are  often  legitimate,  but 
as  a  rule  new-fashioned  booming  is  but  a 
variation  of  old-fashioned  lying.  It  is 
based  on  devices  to  inflate  values,  —  that  is, 
to  get  something  for  nothing.  There 
comes,  however,  a  day  of  reckoning,  the 
influence  of  which  is  sobering.  The  prac- 
tical difficulty  with  a  lie  is  that  it  will  not 
stand  ;  of  booms  that  are  begotten  of  lies, 
the  same.  They  totter,  collapse,  —  then 
what?  Why,  the  boom  has  turned  out  a 
boomerang.  One  thought  he  was  boom- 
ing himself  into  wealth,  and  behold,  he 
has  got  himself  boomed  into  bankruptcy. 
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This  is  California  experience,  and  perhaps 
her  moral  salvation  is  in  it.  This  hard  dis- 
cipline serves  at  least  to  check  a  disease 
which,  to  the  extent  of  its  prevalence, 
makes  high  civilization  impossible. 

Another  consideration.  The  great  prob- 
lem of  civilization  is  the  building  up  of  a 
vigorous  manhood.  Question  of  condition 
arises  here.  New  England  has  had  her 
enemy,  or  what  she  has  called  such,  a 
rigorous  and  parsimonious  nature.  This 
enemy  she  has  met  with  an  over-master- 
ing will.  Will  California  meet  her  smiling 
enemy,  all  the  more  dangerous  because 
smiling,  for  because  smiling  seductive,  in 
like  manner? 

In  some  such  terms  as  these  may  the 
New  England  lecturer,  in  his  homiletic 
mood,  address  his  California  audience : 
"You  tell  us  of  your  finer  climate  here, 
your  perpetual  sunshine,  the  gentleness, 
mildness,  evenness  of  nature.  Rather  se- 
ductive, this.  The  question  is,  have  you 
that  within  yourself  that  can  resist  the 
seduction?  Can  you  face  your  smiling 
enemy  with  a  spirit  like  that  with  which 
New  England  has  faced  her  frowning  one  ? 
If  not,  you  shall  at  length  learn  that  you 
have  laid  your  head  in  a  Delilah's  lap, 
whence  rising,  Samson  though  you  be, 
you  shall  find  that  your  strength  is  shorn 
away.  Gentle  climate,  perpetual  sunshine, 
region  where  simply  to  live  is  such  a  lux- 
ury,—  such  is  the  seductive  picture.  But 
does  the  rigorous  will  here  relax  its  ten- 
sion? Of  necessity  does  the  firm  purpose 
flag?  If  so,  then  tell  the  world  there  is 
bane  in  your  sunshine  and  poison  in  your 
atmosphere.  If  so,  then  be  eloquent  of 
snowstorms ;  let  your  poets  sing  of  the 
north  wind,  the  ice-bound  rivers,  the  keen 
and  frosty  air.  No  mere  sensual  comfort 
can  indemnify  for  conditions  that  enfeeble 
and  emasculate  the  man. 

"  You  tell  of  beauty  ;  a  heavenly  charmer 
she  may  be,  but  she  may  be  a  beguiling 
sorceress.  You  tell  of  flowers ;  but  lotus 
blossoms  (and  roses  and  lilies  may  be 
lotus  blossoms)  were  flowers,  and  lotus 
blossoms  unnerved  even  the  robust  virtue 
of  Ulysses's  heroes.  You  tell  of  fertile  soil, 
harvests  vast  and  varied.  But  have  you 
seen  a  poem  in  the  rhythm  of  the  wheat- 
field,  or  found  the  fragrance  of  a  virtue  in 
the  odors  of  the  orange-grove?  After  all, 
with  your  sunshine,  with  your  beauty  and 
productiveness,   can    you    bring    forth  the 


nobler  types  of  manhood  ?  Are  you  equal 
to  the  high  achievements  of  civilization? 
If  not,  then  better  acres  in  Massachusetts 
than  ranchios  in  California.  If  not,  then 
tell  your  children  of  the  incalculable  gain 
to  life  from  a  land  where  meagre  harvests 
are  the  reward  of  laborious  toil.  Say  what 
you  will,  the  advantages  of  soils  and  cli- 
mates are  relative,  not  absolute ;  and  the 
very  best  is  not  that  which  will  produce 
the  most  potatoes,  but  the  noblest  men." 

Now,  we  need  not  say  that  the  condi- 
tions of  life  in  California  are  necessarily 
enervating.  We  may  believe  that  nature 
there  offers  no  seductions  which  the  reso- 
lute will  is  not  equal  to.  Yet  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  is  seduction  which  it 
is  easy  to  yield  to,  which,  on  the  whole, 
seems  one  of  the  chief  perils,  and  against 
which  the  warning  needs  to  be  spoken. 
California  is  a  Cleopatra  of  states,  and 
needs  to  be  met,  not  with  the  pliant  good 
nature  of  Antony,  but  the  stern  virtue  and 
unyielding  purpose  of  Octavius. 

Home  sentiment, — a  deduction  must 
be  made  from  California  for  comparative 
feebleness  in  that.  With  this  it  well  may 
be  that  outward  conditions  have  something 
to  do.  Again,  let  our  New  England  lec- 
turer speak.  "The  rigors  of  the  long 
winters  in  New  England  draw  the  family 
more  closely  around  the  fireside,  and  its 
members  into  relations  of  dependence 
upon  one  another  for  happiness  and  com- 
fort. As  so  often  in  this  world,  from  the 
hard  root  of  necessity  comes  the  flower  of 
beauty.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  nature 
again  plays  the  sorceress.  The  outdoor 
life  she  woos  to,  the  joyance  of  the  ride 
and  picnic  to  which  she  invites,  are  not 
favorable  to  the  nurture  of  this  sentiment. 
The  necessity  is  escaped  at  the  peril  of 
the  flower.  In  the  comparison,  home  here 
is  likely  to  impress  one  as  among  the  con- 
veniences of  life,  a  rendezvous  where  the 
meals  are  taken  and  the  sleeping  done, 
and  not  a  h61y  of  holies,  around  which  the 
most  reverent  sentiments  cluster.  This 
may  be  stating  the  fact  too  strongly,  but 
if  so  it  only  too  strongly  states  a  fact  that 
any  observant  eye  may  see.  Now,  the  con- 
trast here  is  in  favor  of  New  England  and 
against  California.  If  to  climate  we  may 
charge  the  contrast,  then  clearly  the  worse 
for  your  climate.  If  such  be  the  necessary, 
the  inevitable  result,  then  turn  from  your 
sunny  skies  to  that  harsh  clime  with  long- 
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ing  hearts.  A  feeble  home  sentiment, — 
both  the  statesman  and  the  moralist  know, 
and  all  experience  teaches,  that  of  the 
civilization  that  shall  be  great  and  strong 
the  home  sentiment  must  be  the  corner- 
stone." 

So  much  of  California,  the  advantages 
she  has  to  offer,  the  difficulties  and  the 
perils  she  has  to  encounter.  Now  of  New 
England  a  word.  Already  the  positive 
and  better  side  has  been  suggested.  We 
have  history,  the  grandest  and  noblest 
written  in  our  country  hitherto.  In  our 
veins  is  the  blood  of  those  who  wrought 
the  deeds  that  history  records.  We  have 
the  industrious,  toilsome  habit,  and  the 
home-loving  instinct.  If  hard  soil  and 
rigorous  climate  are  advantages,  why,  — 
and  no  facetiousness  is  intended;,  —  here 
too  are  they.  Conditions  in  which  may 
be  raised  the  best  corn  may  not  produce 
the  best  men  ;  and  the  problem  of  civiliza- 
tion, we  say,  is  one,  not  of  corn,  but  of 
men.  We  talk  of  real  estate,  but  what  is 
that?  Real  estate,  that  which  is  abiding 
and  by  which  all  other  stands  firm,  is  not 
city  lots  or  country  farms,  but  intelligence 
and  virtue,  —  in  other  words,  men.  So 
much  of  manhood  as  is  in  any  state,  so 
much  real  estate  is  there. 

Well,  what  then?  To  a  western  man, 
life  here  seems  rather  dull,  rather  stagnant. 
In  comparison  with  the  push  and  enter- 
prise at  home,  there  seems  to  him  an 
immobility  here.  In  the  Greek  mythol- 
ogy there  is  a  ludicrous  picture  of  the 
mighty  Theseus  who  went  down  to  the 
lower  world  to  bring  back  Proserpina. 
He  fought  bravely,  and  all  went  well  till, 
tired,  he  sat  down.  It  chanced  to  be  an 
enchanted  rock  he  sat  down  upon ;  and 
so  he  sat,  and  sat,  and  sat.  It  seems  to 
a  western  man  that  New  England  has 
done  her  work  and  sat  down,  and  remains 
sitting  and  sitting. 

It  is  said  we  have  nothing  to  stimulate 
enterprise.  Mistake  how  great !  Grant 
that  we  do  not  need  so  much  to  build 
houses  or  pave  streets,  —  do  these  exhaust 
the  objects  of  life?  We  may  push  on 
education.  If  we  will  maintain  the  pres- 
tige we  have  won,  we  need  to  do  this,  and 
in  good  earnest.  One  vast  advantage  New 
England  has,  in  the  number  and  high 
standing  of  her  colleges.  Within  her 
domain,  a  little  more  than  one-third  that 
of  California,  are  probably  ten  institutions 


which  in  standing  and  fame  the  whole 
broad  nation  can  hardly  match  ;  and  their 
influence  is  great.  How  is  it  with  our 
common  schools?  The  writer  was  once 
for  a  period  of  eight  years  a  member  of 
the  school  committee  of  a  New  England 
town  of  some  standing.  In  one  school, 
during  all  this  period,  the  highest  wages 
paid  the  teacher  was  $17  per  month,  out 
of  which  she  must  board  herself.  Even  at 
this  low  price  the  amount  of  schooling 
enjoyed  was  but  four  months  in  the  year. 
This  is  an  extreme  instance,  but  it  illus- 
trates a  condition  which  in  our  rural  dis- 
tricts will  be  found  somewhat  widely.  Two 
years  ago  it  came  in  my  way  to  interest 
myself  in  the  schools  of  Santa  Barbara, 
California.  I  found  the  lowest  wages  paid 
in  the  entire  county  to  be  $50  per  month, 
and  in  only  two  schools  was  the  sum  so 
small,  the  almost  uniform  wages  in  the 
rural  districts  being  $60  per  month.  The 
amount  of  schooling  I  found  to  be  from 
eight  to  nine  months  a  year.  It  was  un- 
pleasant to  think,  as  a  New  Englander, 
that  the  children  whose  education  I  had 
superintended  in  New  England,  transferred 
to  some  canon  in  the  Santa  Ynez  moun- 
tains, would  have  their  amount  of  schooling 
doubled,  and  that,  too,  under  teachers  far 
better  equipped,  because  far  better  paid. 
And  it  is  a  question  New  England  has  to 
settle,  and  that  speedily,  whether  in  com- 
mon-school education  she  will  suffer  the 
West  to  outstrip  her.  If  she  will  not,  in 
many  quarters  at  least  a  warmer  interest 
and  a  more  generous  support  are  the  first 
demand. 

Push  on  education.  In  its  many  details 
push  on,  push  up  civility.  In  the  higher 
concerns  of  life,  the  interests  that  exalt  a 
people,  are  we  going  forward  in  New  Eng- 
land? If  not,  then  our  November' hills 
may  typify  the  condition  we  are  approach- 
ing, when  our  grass  shall  be  faded  and 
our  flower  gone. 

They  say  New  England  is  hampered 
by  tradition.  Tradition  all  old  communi- 
ties must  have ;  but  whether  it  shall  be 
good  for  them  or  bad  for  them  depends. 
It  is  good  ballast  with  which  to  steady  the 
ship,  if  indeed  sometimes  poor  freight  to 
load  with.  "  Forgetting  those  things  that 
are  behind  and  reaching  forward  to  those 
things  that  are  before,"  is  a  good  text  for 
individual  Christian  and  for  community. 
In  the  field  of  material  achievement  New 
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England  can  in  but  few  respects,  perhaps, 
sustain  competition  with  the  West,  —  nor 
need  she.  To  her  a  career  and  achieve- 
ment of  her  own.  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
may  have  the  corn-fields,  and  Iowa  the 
wheat-fields  ;  California  may  raise  the  apri- 
cot and  the  olive.  It  is  for  New  England 
to  raise  men  ! 

It  is  hard  to  keep  up  the  kindling- 
enthusiasm,  or  even  to  hold  the  vantage- 
ground  that  is  won,  with  this  constant 
draining  away  of  our  noblest  and  best. 
With  sadness  in  his  tone,  a  man  once  said 
to  a  soldier  returning  home  during  the  war, 
"  The  best  of  New  England  is  at  the  front." 
The  best  of  New  England  is  still  at  the 
front ;  but  that  front  is  the  frontier  of  civil- 
ization. New  England  misses  the  brave 
and  enterprising  she  has  sent  forth.  But 
this  drain  from  her  into  the  great  West 
will  diminish,  and  that  soon.  The  impulse 
that  set  the  tide  of  emigration  west  was 
the  Homestead  Act.  A  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  we  had  a  national  domain  that, 
carefully  husbanded,  should  have  given  a 
free  farm  to  the  settler  for  a  hundred  years. 


It  witnesses  to  the  stupidity  of  our  legisla- 
tors that,  with  the  agrarian  disputes  of 
Europe  for  two  thousand  years  to  admon- 
ish them,  they  allowed  this  domain  to  slip 
away.  It  is  gone  ;  capitalists  and  corpora- 
tions and  syndicates  have  got  it.  The 
Homestead  Act  is  practically  run  out ;  the 
era  of  free  farms  is  at  an  end,  or  near  it. 
The  effect  of  the  exhaustion  of  this  act 
must  be  to  advance  the  price  of  land  all 
through  the  West ;  in  fact,  that  effect  is 
being  realized.  As  a  consequence,  the 
pushing  and  eager  young  men  will  anon 
be  looking  upon  the  New  England  farm 
with  other  eyes  than  now ;  and  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  victorious  science  will  be 
teaching  the  grain  to  grow  and  the  orchard 
to  blossom  as  never  before.  The  intelli- 
gence, enterprise,  virtue,  now  drafted  away 
to  the  West,  will  be  retained  at  home,  to 
further  and  upbuild.  A  new  career  may 
thus  be  inaugurated  for  New  England, 
which,  guided  by  the  forces  latent  in  the 
New  England  character,  may  realize  a 
higher  prosperity,  a  nobler  civility  than 
she  has  yet  reached. 


TARRY  AT    HOME    TRAVEL. 


By  Edward  E.  Hale,  D.D. 


IV. 


LET  us  go  to  Washington.  Eliza  is  to 
be  married  ;  we  should  be  very  sorry 
not  to  be  at  the  wedding.  The  Pan- 
Americans  will  adjourn  soon ;  we  should 
be  sorry  not  to  see  them  in  session.  The 
Alpha  Delta  is  going  to  meet  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  which  is  not  far  from  Washing- 
ton ;  one  would  be  sorry  not  to  be  there. 
And  it  is  such  an  easy  thing  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington. One  train,  —  no  change  of  cars 
unless  you  choose  ;  —  indeed,  Cinderella 
might  go  in  a  glass  slipper.  Though  I 
believe  that  in  fact  her  slipper  was  of  fur 
(vatr)  and  not  of  glass  (yerre).  The  spell- 
ing deceived  some  old  chronicler.  How 
could  she  dance  in  a  glass  slipper? 

It  was  in  1843  that  I  first  went  to  Wash- 
ington. How  we  have  changed  Washing- 
ton since,  and  the  country,  and  the  way  to 
go  there  !  The  old  habit  in  travelling  was 
to    change    as    often   as  you  could.     You 


went  to  Providence  by  rail.  Then  you 
went  to  New  York  by  the  steamboat.  There 
you  went  to  breakfast  at  the  American 
House,  which  was  just  above  where  the 
Astor  is  now.  Then,  after  you  were  rested, 
you  went  to  Amboy  on  a  steamboat.  Then 
you  went  to  Camden  by  railroad.  Then 
you  went  by  steam-ferry  to  Philadelphia. 
There  you  went  to  Head's  Hotel,  that 
comfortable  inn  which  was  maintained  in 
the  old  Bingham  mansion  on  Third  Street, 
and  there  you  rested  again.  For  my  part, 
in  my  first  visit  to  Washington,  I  spent 
three  weeks  there.  An  elegant  old  house, 
with  the  French  "  frescoes,"  so-called,  on 
the  ceiling  of  "  Lady  Bingham's  parlors," 
so-called,  still  extant.  Then  you  went  to 
Newcastle  by  steamer ;  then  you  crossed 
to  the  head  of  Chesapeake  by  rail.  Then 
you  went  to  Baltimore  by  steamer.  Then 
you  rested  again  at  "  Barnum's."  Then  you 
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went  to  Washington  by  rail.  In  my  case 
I  arrived,  say,  in  the  twenty-fourth  day 
from  Boston.  But  to-day,  —  George  will 
bring  me  my  tickets  now ;  one  palace  car 
from  Summer  Street  to  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue ;  time,  sixteen  hours  and  three-quarters. 


How  heredity  shows  itself  in  names  ! 
The  ancestor  of  our  friend  Pullman  must 
have  been  given  in  some  way  to  pulling 
men  about  from  place  to  place,  as  one  of 
those  amiable  Japlanders  does,  of  whom 
Phillips  Brooks  and  Arthur  Knapp  tell 
such  pleasant  stories.  And  clearly  Mr. 
Wagner,  of  the  other  palace  cars,  descends 
from  some  wagoner  of  the  old  days,  who 
took  people  and  goods  over  the  mountains 
not  so  fast  as  a  Wagner  takes  ur  to-day. 
Yes,  I  know  that  James  South  does  say 
that  names  go  by  contraries.  "  Mr.  Box, 
though  provoked,  never  doubles  his  fist ; 
Mr.  Makepeace  was  bred  an  attorney."  But 
these  two  are  strong  instances  the  other  way. 

I  myself  invented  that  legend  of  the 
girl  who  was  shut  up  in  the  upper  berth 
of  a  sleeping-car.  You  need  not  weep. 
It  all  turns  out  well,  as  all  my  stories  do. 
She  did  it  of  her  own  choice  ;  she  was  not 
smothered  like  that  old  Ginevra,  and  at 
the  proper  time  she  leaped,  happy  and 
fresh,  —  free  from  dust,  observe,  —  into 
the  arms  of  her  lover.  But,  like  other 
creators,  in  larger  fields,  I  have  taken 
much  pleasure  in  seeing  how  my  little 
story  took  root  and  grew.  There  is  not 
one  of  these  porters  now  but  will  tell  you 
"with  advantages  "  how  this  happened  "  at 
the  West,"  before  these  cords  were  in- 
vented which  now  fasten  down  the  upper 
berth.  The  last  time  I  heard  the  story, 
eight  directors  were  in  the  upper  berths  of 
a  car  in  Minnesota.  It  went  off  into  a 
lake,  the  berths  shut  up  simultaneously, 
and  the  frames  or  bodies  of  those  directors 
are  shut  up  in  those  berths  still,  for  the 
car  has  never  been  found,  —  I  should  not 
think  it  would  be.  For  all  these  stories  I 
am  in  a  sense  responsible,  as  planting  the 
seed  in  my  little  tale  of  the  "Modern 
Ginevra."  The  thing  itself  is  utterly  im- 
possible, as  anybody  with  a  foot-rule  can 
see.  

When  the  Fifth  Monarchy  people  reign, 
we  shall  not  pay  six  dollars  a  night  for 
each  section.     As  we  live  under  the  Fourth 


Monarchy,  as  I  suppose,  —  certainly  not 
under  the  Fifth,  — we  will  do  so,  and  then 
forget  it  and  sleep  soundly  till  Philadelphia 
appears.  Observe,  we  are  travelling  feet 
foremost  as  we  come  into  Philadelphia, 
while,  when  we  went  to  sleep,  we  were 
travelling  head  foremost.  How  often  that 
happens  to  aspirants,  —  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  matter  much  either  ! 


Here  is  Perryville,  the  Maryland  Perry- 
ville  —  not  our  Matunuck  post-office,  but 
named  from  the  same  Perry  at  the  same 
time,  after  the  same  battle  of  Erie.  I  sup- 
pose I  and  mine  are  the  only  people  who 
have  pleasant  associations  with  both.  The 
train  stops  that  the  Octorara  people  may 
get  off;  but  never  a  boy  comes  to  sell  his 
canvas-back  ducks.  Now,  in  the  old  days, 
after  the  rail  had  been  laid  from  Philadel- 
phia to  the  Susquehanna  River,  you  crossed 
here  by  a  ferry-boat.  And,  at  the  right 
season,  boys  were  here  with  the  canvas- 
backs  they  had  just  shot,  and  if  you  were 
going  north,  you  brought  three  or  four 
brace  and  carried  them  home  for  a  wel- 
come. But  we  shall  be  lucky  to-day  if 
the  boys  bring  us  fried  oysters  hot  in  little 
boxes. 

In  those  old  days  we  managed  the 
newspaper  business  for  ourselves,  without 
newsboys  on  the  train.  When  you  left 
New  York  you  bought  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  or  the  American,  or  the  Cour- 
ier and  Engineer,  or  all  of  these.  You 
had  read  them  through  before  you  met 
the  train  going  north.  The  passage  of 
trains  was  then  managed  simply.  There 
was  but  one  track,  and  each  train  ran 
until  the  engineers  saw  each  other.  Then 
one  train  or  the  other  backed,  according 
as  the  switch  was  nearer  one  or  the  other. 
There  one  train  was  switched  off  and  the 
other  passed  it.  Of  course  you  passed 
slowly ;  you  threw  up  the  windows,  held 
your  paper  out  in  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  seized  the  Philadelphia  papers  which 
some  northern  traveller  offered  you.  Here 
was  trade  exactly  on  the  equal  and  moral 
basis.  And  "  the  other  fellow  "  was  sure 
to  gain  something  he  had  not  before. 


But  now,  —  no,  thank  you,  I  will  not 
buy  a  paper.     By  good  luck  I  have  in  my 
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pocket  Tl  i<f>e/j.7]pL<;  which  Fred  has  just 
sent  me  from  Athens.  There  will  be  more 
news  in  this  than  in  the  Sun.  It  is  ex- 
traordinary how  these  plucky  Greek  edi- 
tors have  dragged  back  their  language  to 
the  Greek  of  Herodotus  and  Socrates. 
Forty  years  ago  you  could  hardly  read  an 
Athenian  newspaper.  But  so  far  as  gram- 
mar goes,  you  can  read  this  as  easily  as 
you  could  read  Herodotus,  and,  though 
there  is  a  sort  of  modern  tang  to  it,  like 
that  of  guide-book  French,  still  here  are 
whole  sentences  which  Mr.  Collar  might 
give  to  his  boys,  as  good  for  their  purpose 
as  if  he  took  them  from  Herodotus.  There 
is  the  Greek  vivacity  too.  See  the  head- 
ings. The  paper  is  not  studied  from  the 
decorous  English  models.  It  is  French  or 
American  in  all  its  make-up.  This  is  a 
good  heading  : 

"From  Athens  to  Athens." 

This  for  their  "local."  The  foreign  head 
is,  "  From  the  two  worlds."  And  its  first 
announcement  is  of  the  performance  of 
the  (Edipus-  Tyrannus  in  Brussels.  Oddly 
enough,  I  read  in  the  last  London  Times 
of  the  performance  of  the  (Edipus  Colo- 
neus  at  Cheltenham. 


Mrs.  Mackay  is  spelled  in  Greek  Mac- 
ceu,  somewhat  as  if  she  came  from  Macao. 
I  had  not  read  any  account  in  English  of 
her  successful  libel-suit  in  Manchester,  for 
assuming  the  annoyance  of  which  I  think 
the  civilized  world  owes  her  thanks.  Cer- 
tainly it  does  if  this  Greek  account  of 
what  the  Manchester  justice  said  is  true, 
if  his  dictum  can  be  indeed  implanted  in 
the  law  of  England,  France,  and  America. 
"  It  is  full  time  that  the  gossiping  and 
morbid  habit  of  some  journals  should 
cease,  which  circulate  so  many  tongue- 
aches,  and  such  scandalous  anecdotes 
concerning  the  private  life  of  men  who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  public  affairs,  and 
much  more  when  they  relate  to  women." 
Would  you  like  to  see  this  in  Greek? 

•'  ori  Kaipos  irkiov  [full  time]  va  Travar} 
rj  eTnfiXjafirjs  [observe  btab"]  kcu  voo-ojS^? 
<Twf)VUa  ti.v<»v  i<pr}fJL£pLO(ov,  tov  va  Stj/ao- 
fnevaXTl  rorras  yAox7<xaAyia<j  kcu  rocra  (tkuv- 
BaXiVOTj  aveKOora  7repl  tw  iSiiOTLKOV  fiiov 
().vOj)<'»Tr<»v    OVdeV     TO     OTJ/XOO'LOV     e^oi/rojj/,     KCU 

fiaXtxrra  irepi  ywaiK&v.  ' 

The  Greek  for  winter  costumes  is  ^ei- 
jiepwa  KOfrrov/uu. 


Here  is  Washington.  The  train  crosses 
a  public  park  and  comes  within  a  very 
short  distance  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  — 
the  avenue,  as  old-fashioned  people  still 
say.  Some  day,  when  we  are  telling  old 
stories,  I  will  tell  you  how  this  fortunate 
entrance  was  granted  to  us,  because  on 
the  other  road  Mrs.  i\rch angel,  we  will  call 
her,  lost  her  umbrella.  Just  on  time  and 
not  seventeen  hours  from  our  dear  Boston. 

No ;  we  will  not  look  for  one  of  those 
elegant  hansoms.  Washington  is  still  Wash- 
ington, —  and,  for  all  its  modern  grandeur, 
one  can  still  have  an  old-fashioned  jumble- 
cart,  a  "  hack,"  such  as  John  Quincy 
Adams  might  have  ridden  in,  —  with  a 
good-natured  black  driver  such  as  John 
Quincy  Adams  might  have  talked  with. 
For  me,  I  always  take  one  of  the  "  colored  " 
drivers  if  I  can.  They  are  good-natured, 
and  they  want  to  forward  your  views, 
and  I,  for  one,  want  to  express  to  them 
my  feeling  that,  in  the  long  run,  their  race 
has  not  been  fairly  handled  by  mine,  for 
which  I  am  sorry.  Is  this  "  hack  "  perhaps 
the  same  as  I  rode  up  in  in  1843  when  I 
first  appeared  here  ?  No  matter.  I  should 
be  glad  to  think  it  was.  I  am  as  young 
as  I  was  then  ;  why  should  not  the  "  hack  " 
be.  And  do  you  happen  to  know  that 
this  word  "  hack  "  is  purely  American  in 
this  sense  ?  When  our  English  friends  find 
that  I  say  I  got  into  a  hack,  they  think  of 
Sinon  entering  the  Trojan  Horse.  With 
them  the  horse  was  first  a  hackney,  then 
a  hack.  We  have  gone  a  step  further, 
and  the  hack  is  the  carriage  which  the 
hackneys  drag,  if  only  it  be  rented  for 
hire.  

Yes  ;  Washington  is,  for  a  thousand 
reasons,  a  charming  city.  Beyond  doubt, 
and  always  excepting  the  town  in  which 
the  reader  lives,  Washington  is  the  most 
charming  city  in  America.  And  it  is 
thoroughly  characteristic.  You  shall  pass 
a  palace  worthy  of  the  finest  street  in  New 
York,  or,  if  Mr.  Astor  will  let  us  say  so,  in 
Chicago  ;  and  within  thirty  seconds  you 
shall  pass  a  shanty  such  as  would  be 
second  rate  for  a  Carolina  cracker  to  live 
in.  Thus  does  the  city  of  the  centre, 
which  is  neither  capital  nor  metropolis, 
resemble  the  nation  —  finished  at  one  cor- 
ner, not  even  begun  at  another. 

Washington  is  not  a  metropolis,  because 
a  metropolis  is  a  mother  city ;  and  Wash- 
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ington  is  the  child  of  the  nation.  Wash- 
ington is  not  a  capital,  because  a  capital 
is  a  city  from  which  a  nation  is  governed. 
Now  this  nation  governs  the  magistrates 
or  officers  who  live  in  this  city,  and  is  not 
governed  by  them. 


Dorchester,  —  who  ought  to  know,  for 
he  has  lived  in  every  agreeable  capital  in 
Europe,  —  says  that  society  is  better  organ- 
ized in  Washington  than  in  any  other  large 
city  in  the  world.  I  should  think  this  was 
true  from  what  little  I  have  seen  of  such 
things.  What  one  means  when  he  says 
this  is  this  :  that  in  Washington  fifty  or 
sixty  of  the  first  women  in  the  world,  each 
at  the  head  of  a  well-equipped  household, 
work,  like  the  good  genii  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  for  six  months,  day  and  night,  with 
the  single  object  that  Edward  Hale  and 
Annie  Prendergast  and  Rachel  Reader  and 
Michael  Fogarty  may  "  have  a  good  time  " 
when  they  come  to  Washington.  It  is  the 
paradise  of  the  visitor.  For  my  part,  I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  the  fifty  or  sixty, 
and  beg  to  present  my  acknowledgments 
now  and  here. 

Of  course  you  and  I,  dear  reader,  "  get 
the  best,"  to  adopt  our  admirable  national 
proverb  —  I  wish  I  knew  who  started  it. 
We  will  stay  with  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing of  the  fifty  or  sixty,  and  on  this  partic- 
ular Wednesday,  after  refitting,  —  for  one 
does  wash  and  dress  more  comfortably  in  a 
palace  which  is  not  on  wheels,  —  and  after 
a  perfect  lunch,  and  after  a  perfect  nap, 
would  you  not  like  to  make  some  visits? 
Of  course  you  would.  Mrs.  Fortescue 
says  that  this  is  the  Cabinet's  day ;  and 
how  fortunate  this  is.  Mrs.  Lloyd  has 
come  round  in  her  carriage  to  see  Mrs. 
Fortescue  for  a  minute  ;  she  is  going  to 
do  the  Cabinet,  and  she  is  good  enough  to 
take  us.     No  jumble-cart  here. 


you,  Mr.  Hale,  we  did  not  know  you  were 
here."  "  Indeed,  Mrs.  Randolph,  I  did 
not  know  it  myself,  but  Eliza's  wedding, 
you  know."  "  Oh,  yes  ;  that  would  bring 
you  a  great  way.  Have  you  seen  my 
husband?  There  he  is."  So,  while  I 
leave  you,  dear  Miss  Reader,  talking  with 
your  old  friend,  Miss  Jefferson,  whom  you 
have  not  met  since  you  were  at  the  Frank- 
lins' at  Paris,  I  cross  to  say  a  word  to  the 
Secretary. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  looking  so 
well.  Had  you  a  good  voyage?"  "In- 
deed, yes,  as  voyages  go  ;  and  now  it  is  so 
good  to  be  at  home."  "  But,  you  know, 
Mr.  Randolph,  they  say  you  are  half 
French  ;  you  must  not  protest  so  much. 
Are  you  at  it  hammer  and  tongs  with  the 
Don  ?  I  saw  him  as  we  crossed  the  square." 
And  then  Mr.  Randolph,  in  his  pleasant 
way,  tells  you  the  last  sweet  thing,  which  he 
knows  you  will  not  print,  even  in  the  New 
England  Magazine.  And  as  we  go  away 
he  compliments  me,  —  how  can  he  help 
it?  —  on  our  January  number  ;  "  not  that 
we  have  time  to  read  it  all,  but  I  was 
so  glad  to  see  what  you  say  about  the 
fathers  voting."  And  then  we  bid  Mrs. 
Randolph  good-by.  "  You  are  not  going 
without  a  cup  of  tea?  "  "  Indeed,  I  had 
not  seen  Miss  Margaret ;  I  must  shake 
hands  with  her." 

"  Now  do  not  be  angry,  dear  Miss  Read- 
er, that  I  hurried  you  through  so  fast.  But 
our  afternoon  is  only  an  afternoon,  and 
you  have  to  go  to  the  Pickerings'  and  the 
McHenrys'  and  the  Attorney-General's 
and  the  Crowninshields',  and  if  there  is 
time,  to  Mrs.  Madison's  and  Mrs.  Pinck- 
ney's.  For  they  receive  on  the  same  day 
with  the  Cabinet  ladies.  And  here  is  Mr. 
Bancroft's  ;  would  not  you  like  to  come 
in  and  see  how  he  is?"  "  Wouldn't  I? 
My  dear  Mr.  Hale,  you  are  so  kind." 


Here  we  are  at  Randolph's.  Indeed, 
I  should  not  know  the  house.  Believe 
me,  I  lived  in  the  attic  of  it  myself  a  cen- 
tury ago,  when  I  was  learning  the  alphabet 
of  my  profession  here.  And  they  have 
made  it  over  into  such  a  charming  house. 
"  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph. Let  me  present  Miss  Reader." 
"  Miss  Reader,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you. 
Is  it  your  first  visit  to  Washington  ?    And 


Just  at  this  moment  the  most  interest- 
ing thing  in  the  world  is  the  Congress  of 
the  American  nations.  And  now  that  dear 
Eliza  is  happily  married,  and  they  have 
gone  off  on  their  wedding  tour,  you  and  I 
can  give  some  attention  to  the  court  which 
will  do  most  to  give  the  name  of  "  Annus 
Mirabilis  "  to  this  year  1890.  Perhaps  we 
had  better  go  to  the  State  Department 
first,  and  make  sure  that  we  shall  be  wel- 
come.    For  the  Congress  is  not  open  to 
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the  crowd,  and  indeed,  with  such  delicate 
subjects  for  consultation  and  adjustment, 
it  should  not  be. 

Besides,  I  am  to  speak  at  All  Souls  on 
Monday  night,  on  Henry  IV.'s  "  grand 
design,"  and  before  I  do  that  I  want  to 
copy  out  some  scraps  from  Sully.  That 
will  give  me  a  chance  to  show  you  the 
library  and  the  Franklin  papers  and  Wash- 
ington's letters,  and  you  should  not  leave 
Washington  without  seeing  them. 

This  long,  high  granite  palace  has,  you 
see,  as  it  were,  three  fronts  and  three 
entrances.  One  is  for  the  Army,  one  for 
the  Navy,  and  one  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment ;  and  see,  they  all  look  across  to  the 
White  House,  so  that  if  Mr.  Harrison 
wants  their  help,  you  imagine  him  just 
beckoning,  and  them  all  rushing  to  his 
rescue.  On  the  other  side  of  his  house  is 
the  Treasury,  in  just  the  same  way.  We 
will  pass  the  War  Department  and  the 
Navy  this  time,  though  they  are  both  so 
tempting,  and  come  in  at  the  State.  Ob- 
serve how  freely  people  come  in  and  out. 
It  is  their  department,  —  yours  and  mine 
among  the  rest,  —  and  everybody  knows  it. 

But  of  course  there  are  rules.  And 
somebody  here  reminded  me  of  the  joke, 
well,  of  thirty  odd  years  ago,  when  Mr. 
Webster  was  in  the  old  department.  I 
was  running  up  stairs  —  there  were  no 
elevators  then  —  on  Wednesday.  Wednes- 
day was  sacred  then  to  closing  despatches 
for  the  weekly  steamship.  As  likely  as 
not  I  was  going  up  to  help  in  closing  one. 
But  I  met  a  door-keeper  who  did  not 
know  me,  and  he  said  in  terror,  "  Please, 
are  you  a  Foreign  Minister?"  "No," 
I  said,  rushing  by,  "  I  am  a  Domestic 
Minister."  And  as  this  was  an  article  he 
had  never  heard  of,  I  went  safely  by.  I 
was  well  pleased  to  find  the  story  trans- 
mitted here  after  a  generation. 

But  the  joke  of  this  comfortable  ele- 
vator is  of  a  later  time.  I  need  not  tell 
which  secretary  made  it.  He  came  in 
rather  late,  and  crowded  in  just  as  the  cage 
was  taking  up  the  day's  candidates  for  the 
appointments  abroad.  After  he  had  sa- 
luted them  in  his  cordial  way  he  said  :  — 

"This  is  the  largest  collection  for  For- 
eign Missions  I  have  ever  known  taken  up 
at  one  time."  

This  is  the  library.  Is  it  not  elegant? 
Here  is  the  Declaration  itself.     Yes,  dear 


Miss  Reader,  that  is  your  grandfather's 
own  signature.  These  are  very  pale,  be- 
cause they  once  let  a  man  put  wet  paper 
on  when  he  was  making  a  facsimile.  But 
in  the  other  room  I  will  show  you  almost 
the  same  names,  as  we  have  them  on  the 
petition  to  the  king  —  yes,  the  petition 
which  was  "  spurned  from  the  foot  of  the 
throne." 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir?  I  am  so  glad 
to  see  you  are  well.  Will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  bring  us  the  last  two  volumes 
of  Sully's  Memoirs?  " 

There,  dear  Miss  Reader,  sit  down  in 
this  alcove ;  what  a  perfect  view  of  the 
river ;  and  the  monument  always  so  fine  1 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Bancroft.  —  Please  look 
here,  Miss  Reader.  See  what  Sully  says 
of  the  "  Great  Design  "  of  universal  peace. 

It  is  the  fashion  now  to  say  that  this  is 
all  nonsense  and  folly.  But  this  was  the 
design  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  and  Sully. 
And  really  people  did  not  dare  say  "  non- 
sense "  when  they  talked  to  them,  and  did 
not  think  they  were  fools. 

I  found  myself  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that 
the  [Great  Design]  was,  upon  the  whole,  just  in 
its  intention,  possible,  and  even  practicable,  in  all 
its  points,  and  infinitely  glorious  in  all  its  effects. 
So  that,  upon  all  occasions,  I  was  the  first  to  recall 
the  King  to  his  engagements,  and  sometimes  to 
convince  him  by  those  very  arguments  which  he 
had  himself  taught  me. 

Would  you  copy  that,  dear  Miss  Reader, 
and  then  we  will  put  it  in  the  magazine. 
And,  while  you  are  writing,  I  will  go  across 
to  the  Archive  Chamber,  and  ask  them  to 
open  the  Franklin  cabinet  and  take  down 
some  of  Washington's  letters  for  you. 


These  are  what  we  call  the  Stevens  col- 
lection of  Franklin  papers.     We  have  here 

—  and  they  will  show  us  —  our  own  books 
of  correspondence  with  Franklin  in  the 
nine  years  he  was  in  France.     But  these 

—  you  see  there  are  more  than  a  hundred 
volumes  here  —  are  the  papers  which  he 
left  with  his  grandson,  Temple  Franklin, 
when  he  came  away  from  Paris.  They 
are  therefore  more  private  in  character 
than  the  diplomatic  papers  we  had  before, 
and  are  very  curious  for  the  light  they 
throw  on  the  Parisian  life  of  the  time.  In 
this  case  are  the  Jefferson  papers,  which 
the  government  bought  from  him.  I  wish 
I    had  time    to    show    you  his   jolly   and 
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gallant  correspondence  with  Mrs.  John 
Adams  when  he  was  in  Paris,  and  she 
in  London.     Look  here  ;  this  is  funny  :  — 

With  respect  to  the  figures,  I  could  only  find 
three  of  those  you  named  matched  in  size.  These 
were  Minerva,  Diana,  and  Apollo.  I  was  obliged 
to  add  a  fourth  unguided  by  your  choice.  They 
offered  me  a  fine  Venus,  but  I  thought  it  out  of 
taste  to  have  two  at  table  at  the  same  time.  Paris 
and  Helen  were  presented.  I  conceived  it  would 
be  cruel  to  remove  them  from  their  peculiar  shrine. 
When  they  shall  pass  the  Atlantic,  it  will  be  to 
sing  a  requiem  over  our  freedom  and  happiness. 
At  length  a  fine  Mars  was  offered,  calm,  bold, 
his  falchion  not  drawn,  but  ready  to  be  drawn. 
This  will  do,  thinks  I,  for  the  table  of  the  Ameri- 
can Minister  in  London,  where  those  whom  it 
may  concern  may  look  and  learn  that  though  Wis- 
dom is  our  guide,  and  the  Song  and  Chase  our 
supreme  delight,  yet  we  offer  adoration  to  the 
tutelar  god  also,  who  rocked  the  cradle  of  our 
birth,  who  has  accepted  our  infant  oderings,  and 
has  shown  himself  the  patron  of  our  rights  and 
avenger  of  our  wrongs.  The  group  then  was 
closed  and  your  party  formed.  Envy  and  malice 
will  never  be  quiet.  I  hear  it  already  whispered 
to  you  that  in  admitting  Minerva  to  your  table,  I 
have  departed  from  the  principle  that  made  me 
reject  Venus :  in  plain  English,  that  I  have  paid 
a  just  respect  to  the  daughter,  but  failed  to  the 
mother.  No,  madame,  my  respect  to  both  is  sin- 
cere. Wisdom,  I  know,  is  social.  She  seeks  her 
fellows.  But  Beauty  is  jealous,  and  illy  bears  the 
presence  of  a  rival. 

And  there  are  the  Washington  volumes. 
You  know  he  was  the  most  methodical 
creature  in  the  world,  and  all  his  life  he 
kept  copies  of  his  letters.  After  he  came 
to  Mount  Vernon  he  made  the  Lears  and 
the  rest  put  them  into  these  volumes,  and 
now  the  nation  has  them.  I  think  the 
nation  ought  to  print  every  word  of  them. 
I  suppose  we  have  more  material  for  the 
life  of  Washington  than  we  have  for  any 
man's  life  of  that  century,  unless  it  be 
Franklin's.  

The  Pan-American  Congress  has  di- 
vided its  work  under  different  heads,  for 
which  it  has  appointed  different  commit- 
tees, and  the  formal  sessions  are  short,  not 
more  than  two  hours  long,  and  are  held 
only  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
—  not  always  on  these  days.  What  is 
known  as  the  Wallack  House  has  been 
taken  for  their  uses,  and  it  answers  very 
well.  In  such  diplomacy,  conversation  is 
the  main  thing,  and  the  great  parlors  of 
this  house  give  everybody  a  chance  to 
meet  everybody,  and  to  discuss  everything 
without  the  elaborate  form  of  a  congress 


or  committee.  Then  in  what  was,  I  sup- 
pose, the  great  ball-room  of  the  mansion, 
is  a  long  table  with  a  red  cloth,  at  one  end 
of  which  sits  the  presiding  officer  with  his 
clerks.  Mr.  Blaine  is  the  president.  But 
if  he  is  not  there,  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents takes  the  chair.  Everything  is  said 
in  English  and  Spanish  both.  Thus  the 
journal  is  read  by  one  clerk  in  Spanish 
and  by  another  in  English.  Then  the 
vice-president  states  the  business  in  both 
languages,  —  "  The  honorable  delegate 
from  Mexico  has  made  such  and  such  a 
motion";  and  then  translates  it,  —  "El 
honorable  delegado  de  Mexico,"  etc.,  etc. 
The  discussion  goes  on  in  both  languages, 
though  almost  every  delegate  understands 
both.  Still,  you  will  see  that  no  man  not 
absolutely  sure  of  his  "  linguistic  skill " 
would  want  to  risk  an  important  matter 
on  a  slip  in  a  foreign  tongue.  And  you  will 
also  see  that  where  diplomacy  is  involved, 
neither  of  the  nations  concerned  wants 
to  own  that  its  language  is  set  behind  the 
other.  So,  after  a  gentleman  has  spoken, 
a  ready  interpreter  behind  him  reports  his 
speech  quite  fully,  —  "The  honorable  dele- 
gate from  the  Argentine  says  that  he 
thinks,"  etc.,  etc.  The  delegate  is  watch- 
ing carefully,  and  would  correct  the  inter- 
pretation if  it  did  not  fully  reflect  his  idea. 

The  South  American  states  have  sent 
a  very  noble  delegation.  They  are  men 
whose  presence,  and  the  expression  of 
whose  faces,  carry  weight  in  almost  every 
instance.  There  are  many  gentlemen 
among  them  who  have  taken  important 
parts  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

I  was  much  surprised  to  see  the  sug- 
gestion in  the  Union  that  our  delegates 
are  their  inferiors.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  this  suggestion  springs  from  what  is 
perhaps  a  necessity  in  a  country  of  so 
wide  extent  as  ours,  —  our  own  ignorance 
of  our  own  public  men.  Thus,  in  Massa- 
chusetts we  think  very  highly  of  John 
Albion  Andrew.  But  you  would  find 
hundreds  of  well-educated  men  in  Minne- 
sota who  hardly  know  his  name.  It  hap- 
pens, therefore,  that  very  few  individuals 
with  us  know  all  the  ten  men  who  repre- 
sent the  United  States.  But  you  will  find 
that  where  the  man  you  are  talking  to 
does  know  any  of  them  he  speaks  of  him 
very  highly.  Thus  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
some  acquaintance  with  Mr.  James  G. 
Blaine,    Mr.    T.    Jefferson    Coolidge,    Mr. 
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Cornelius  Bliss,  General  Henderson,  and 
Mr.  Trescott.  I  should  find  it  hard,  and  I 
think  you  would,  reader,  to  find  men  who 
are  their  superiors  in  their  respective 
regions,  for  the  qualities  necessary  in  this 
diplomacy.  Do  you  happen  to  think  of 
any  one  better  versed  in  international  law 
than  Mr.  Trescott,  in  diplomacy  and  manu- 
facture both  than  Mr.  Coolidge,  in  com- 
mercial law  than  Mr.  Bliss,  or  in  the  states- 
manship of  the  world  than  Mr.  Blaine? 
If  you  do,  it  is  really  a  pity  that  we  had 
not  consulted  you.  But  as  we  did  not, 
we  must  rough  along  as  we  can. 

Simply  and  purely,  keep  your  mind  on 
this,  reader  :  What  we  want  from  the  Pan- 
American  Congress  is  a 

PERMANENT   TRIBUNAL. 

Wherever  you  go,  say  "  Permanent  Tri- 
bunal." Dream  of  it  at  night,  and  let  it 
head  your  note-paper. 

We  do  not  want  some  resolutions  saying 
that,  in  the  future,  quarrels  between  the 
countries  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 
After  countries  have  quarrelled,  it  is  too 
late  either  to  select  arbitrators  or  to  set 


them  to  work.  We  want  a  court  just  as 
permanent  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  This  court  shall  exist. 
When  you  are  talking  with  anybody  who 
asks  what  the  court  is  to  do,  say  it  is  to 
exist ;  and  keep  saying  it  till  you  make 
the  man  understand  it.  "  This  court 
exists,"  observe.  Then  when  some  poor 
dog  is  badly  treated  by  the  customs  offi- 
cers in  another  port,  when  he  proves  to 
his  own  government  that  he  has  been 
badly  treated,  there  is  a  court  of  claims 
for  his  demand  to  be  presented  to,  and 
then  this  court  sits  in  judgment  upon  it, 
and  makes  a  decree  which  no  nation  in 
America  can  afford  to  refuse  to  honor. 
Do  you  not  see  that  gradually  such  a 
court  as  that  will  sit  in  a  question  of 
boundaries,  —  nay,  even,  possibly,  will  ad- 
judicate that  great  question  of  questions, 
whether  a  boy  named  Frederic  Bull,  a 
grandson  of  John  Bull,  or  another  boy, 
named  Jonathan,  a  nephew  of  Uncle  Sam, 
shall  knock  in  the  head  an  unoffending 
seal  on  a  distant  island.  Say  "  Permanent 
Tribunal  "  to  every  one  you  meet.  That  is 
your  duty  till  the  permanent  tribunal  exists. 


TOURGENIEF    AND    THE    RUSSIAN    SOCIAL 

PROBLEM. 

By  Roman  I.  Zubof. 


IT  is  nearly  half  a  century  since  Carlyle, 
lecturing  on  "  Heroes,"  uttered  the 
following  words:  "The  Czar  of  all 
the  Russias,  he  is  strong,  with  so  many 
bayonets,  Cossacks,  and  cannons ;  and 
does  a  great  feat  in  keeping  such  a  tract 
of  Earth  politically  together ;  but  he  can- 
not yet  speak.  Something  great  in  him, 
but  it  is  a  dumb  greatness.  He  has  had 
no  voice  of  genius,  to  be  heard  of  all  men 
and  times.  He  must  learn  to  speak." 
This  was  said  when  the  great  poet  Push- 
kin, recently  laid  in  an  untimely  grave, 
had  made  the  foundation  and  built  on  it  a 
sublime  edifice  of  national  poetry;  when 
Lermontof,  still  living,  was  singing  the 
nation's  woes  and  joys,  was  weaving  a 
garland  of  unfading  beauty  to  crown  the 
brow    of    his    nation ;    when    Gogol,    in 


one  grand  epic  of  vigor,  vision,  and 
action  almost  equal  to  the  transcendent 
beauty  of  Homer's  epopees,  was  incarnat- 
ing the  spirit  and  soul  of  his  nation  in 
everlasting  types ;  when  Belinsky  spoke  in 
loud  and  authoritative  voice  in  the  sphere 
of  criticism,  calling  people  to  renounce 
everything  superhuman,  everything  unat- 
tainable, and  to  devote  art  to  the  best  ser- 
vice to  which  it  could  be  applied,  —  to  the 
translating  of  the  purely  human  life,  to  the 
embellishing  of  its  social  environments,  — 
and  to  the  bringing  of  life  to  the  essential 
condition  of  art,  from  which  meanness,  false- 
hood, iniquity,  must  rigorously  be  excluded, 
must  be  conquered,  must  be  extirpated 
before  truth  could  triumph,  before  art 
could  progress.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
that  a  young  man,  of  a  little  more  than 
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twenty  summers,  Ivan  Sergeiyevitsh  Tour- 
genief, was  eagerly  listening  to  the  call,  was 
more  eager  to  respond  to  it,  and  soon  set 
out  with  the  problem  before'  him  :  to  incar- 
nate into  living  types  what  Shakespeare  calls 
"  the  spirit  and  the  presence  of  the  time  " 
and  that  rapidly  changing  physiognomy  of 
the  Russian  man  of  culture,  who  chiefly 
constituted  the  object  of  his  observation. 

And  the  physiognomy  of  Russian  society 
was  undergoing  such  rapid  transformations, 
such  quick  change,  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  great  novelist,  that  it  is  as  hard  for  a 
Russian  of  to-day  to  realize  the  last  half 
of  Alexander  I.'s  reign  as  it  is  for  a  French- 
man of  the  third  Republic  to  place  him- 
self in  the  age  of  Jacobins  and  Girondists 
of  the  last  century.  Ivan  Sergeiyevitsh, 
who  was  born  in  the  last  half  of  Alexan- 
der I.'s  reign,  —  an  epoch  which  he  char- 
acterizes as  "very  peaceful,'  —  outlived 
the  short  period  of  reforming  energy,  when 
political  liberty  was  considered  to  be  so 
near,  so  certain,  and  witnessed  in  his  old 
age  the  birth  of  the  Revolutionary  move- 
ment, which  proved  that  Russian  soil  had 
seed  not  only  that  grew  indolent  Oblom- 
ovss  and  "little  Hamlets,"  but  for  men 
who  had  energy  and  courage  enough  to 
battle  for  the  dignity  of  the  human  indi- 
viduality, for  his  intellectual  rights  and 
moral  freedom,  and  to  shake  the  Russian 
autocracy  —  the  enemy  of  those  rights  — 
to  its  very  foundation. 

The  true  artist,  the  genuine  artist-writer, 
without  actually  endeavoring  to  form  any 
definite  conclusion  of  the  general  state  of 
social  thought  and  morality,  will,  notwith- 
standing, always  be  able  to  comprehend 
and  grasp  their  most  significant  outlines, 
and,  brightly  illuminating  them,  will  put 
them  plainly  and  distinctively  before  the 
thoughtful  reader.  As  soon  as  the  artist- 
novelist  is  acknowledged  to  possess  talent, 
i.e.,  as  soon  as  he  is  conscious  of  being 
able  to  feel,  to  conceive,  and  to  transmit 
the  truth  of  social  phenomena,  his  works 
become  at  once  standards  of  reflection  and 
contention  for  that  phase  of  life,  for  that 
circle  of  activity,  for  that  epoch  which 
called  forth  in  the  artist  this  or  that  pro- 
duction. And  the  measure  of  his  talent 
will  then  depend  on  how  far  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  comprehending  the  features  of 
life,  to  what  a  degree  his  created  images 
reflect,  truthfully,  the  thought  and  spirit  of 
the  period  he  puts  them  into. 


Ivan  Sergeiyevitsh  was  not  one  of  those 
artists  in  whom  every  other  faculty  and 
attribute  is  subordinate  to  the  play  of  the 
imagination.  He  was  a  man  who  recog- 
nized that  great  thoughts,  good  thoughts, 
could  only  flow  from  one's  own  heart ; 
"Les  grandes  pens£es  viennent  du  cceur  ;  " 
a  good  man  in  the  full  sense  of  that  word  ; 
a  man  who,  not  only  from  his  artistic  com- 
prehension of  it,  not  only  from  his  aesthetic 
appreciation  of  it,  but  out  of  his  whole  ex- 
perience and  action  of  life,  could  consis- 
tently write  these  words  about  "  good- 
ness "  :  "Yes  !  that  word  alone  has  potent 
significance  before  death."  Such  a  man, 
such  an  artist,  could  not  stand  by  with 
drooping  hands  and  not  be  influenced  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  effort  towards 
honesty,  justice,  brotherhood,  which  was 
then  being  made  by  the  new  Russian  gen- 
eration of  men  before  his  very  eyes. 

What  aspect  did  that  period  of  Alexan- 
der I.'s  reign  which  Tourgenief  designated 
as  a  "  very  peaceful  time  "  bear  to  him, 
and  men  like  him  ?  It  was  a  period  which 
a  famous  contemporary,  Alexander  Hert- 
zen,  characterized  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  "  The  moral  level  of  society  fell ;  de- 
velopment stopped  ;  most  that  is  energetic 
and  eminent  in  life  was  blotted  out  •  the 
remainder,  frightened,  weak,  and  shallow, 
felt  lost  and  incapable  of  action  ;  the  dregs 
of  Alexander's  generation  occupied  the 
foremost  places.  .  .  .  Children  were  the  first 
to  raise  their  heads  .  .  .  and  bring  stupe- 
fied Russia  to  her  senses."  Tourgenief 
himself,  in  speaking  of  that  generation, 
asks :  "  In  what  grade  of  society  did 
meanness  not  reign,  then?"  And  against 
that  meanness,  against  that  degradation,  a 
few  unnoticed  boys  raised  their  heads  in 
protest.  "  Imagine,"  says  Lejenev  in 
Rudin,  "  five  or  six  boys  assembled  to- 
gether by  a  large  tallow  candle ;  tea  is 
served,  as  bad  as  you  could  imagine  ;  the 
suchars  are  still  worse  ;  but  if  you  could 
only  have  glanced  at  our  faces  and  heard 
our  voices  !  All  eyes  are  gleaming,  all 
cheeks  are  flaming,  and  our  hearts  beating 
high.  We  talk  about  God,  about  truth,  of 
the  future  of  mankind  and  poetry;  we 
sometimes  talk  nonsense,  get  exultant  over 
trifles,  —  but  what  matter?"  We  know 
those  boys,  now.  They  not  only  talked 
of  God  and  poetry,  but  of  liberty  also  ;  not 
only  of  the  future  of  mankind,  but  of  the 
sufferings  and  oppression  of  the  Russian 
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people,  and  the  iniquitous  administration 
of  the  autocratic  government.  It  was  from 
that  circle  that  Hertzen,  Bakunin,  Lavrof, 
and  others  were  to  come  forward,  to  be- 
come the  teachers  and  leaders  of  genera- 
tions, to  found  a  free  Russian  press  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  to  leave  their 
indelible  imprint  upon  the  revolutionary 
movements  of  the  world  in  the  character- 
istic saying  :  "  Die  Zersturende  Lust  ist  die 
Schaffende  Lust'"'  "  The  triumph  of  de- 
struction is  the  triumph  of  creation  !  " 

In  the  forties,  social  and  intellectual  life 
in  Russia  was  fully  awake.  The  voices  of 
Pushkin,  Lermontof,  and  Gogol,  the  voices 
of  the  critics  of  the  time,  had  not  spoken 
in  vain ;  they  roused  in  the  breasts  of 
those  who  heard  them  the  consciousness 
of  the  great  evil  of  the  existing  state  of 
things,  the  consciousness  of  outrage  on 
the  dignity  of  the  human  personality,  and 
indignation  and  hatred  against  the  condi- 
tions which  permitted  the  physical  and 
personal  subjection  and  bondage  of  millions 
of  people,  —  people  of  one  blood,  of  one 
race,  of  one  country,  professing  the  same 
faith,  speaking  the  same  language.  Tour- 
genief,  who  had  already  attracted  consid- 
erable notice  as  a  rising  literary  man,  was 
keenly  alive  to  all  these  ills,  and  was  reso- 
lute to  battle  against  them.  "  All  that  I 
saw  then,"  he  says,  "  excited  in  me  a  sense 
of  alarm,  a  feeling  of  indignation,  of  abso- 
lute aversion."  For  all  those  who  felt  like 
him  there  were  but  two  means  of  action, — 
either  to  submit  quietly  and  tolerate  indif- 
ferently all  the  evils  which  they  detested, 
or  to  turn  round  and  declare  an  uncom- 
promising war  against  them.  There  was 
no  via  media  between  these  two  alterna- 
tives j  and  Ivan  Sergeiyevitsh,  who  felt  all 
the  evils,  who  saw  all  the  outrages,  but  who 
could  not  resort  to  the  same  means  and 
measures  to  which  a  great  number  of  his 
contemporaries,  more  impatient  of  reme- 
dies and  alleviation,  resorted,  left  his  own 
country  and  from  the  "beautiful  distance," 
when  oppressed  with  the  feeling  of  love 
for  native  land,  the  feeling  of  sympathy 
with  his  people  who  were  oppressed  and 
brutalized,  wrote  those  famous  tales,  The 
Reminiscences  of  a  Sportsman,  in  which 
he  depicted  so  gracefully,  so  feelingly,  with 
such  wondrous  beauty  and  truth,  the  life 
of  the  peasantry  and  the  condition  of  serf- 
dom under  which  they  labored.  "  I  was 
unable  to  breathe  the  same  atmosphere," 


he  says,  "  to  remain  on  the  same  level  of 
existence  with  what  I  detested  ;  to  be  able 
to  do  that  I  probably  had  not  sufficient 
patience.  I  had  not  sufficient  firmness  of 
character  to  wait.  It  was  necessary  for  me 
to  retreat  from  my  enemy,  that  from  a  dis- 
tance I  might  be  able  to  make  a  more  vig- 
orous attack  upon  him.  To  my  eyes  that 
enemy  had  a  distinctive  image,  a  notorious 
name,  —  the  system  of  serfdom.  Under 
that  designation  I  collected  and  concen- 
trated all,  against  whom  I  resolved  to  wage 
a  war  to  the  end,  with  whom  I  swore  never 
to  conclude  peace,  never  to  grant  a  truce 
to.     This  was  my  Hannibal  oath." 

The  Russian  reading  public  were  then 
watchfully  alive  to  the  artistic  production 
of  their  writers.  In  the  realism  founded 
by  their  novelists  they  sought  not  only 
the  truthful  reflection  of  national  life,  of 
national  character,  but  under  its  form  they 
watched  for  the  words  of  struggle  against 
the  regime  of  meanness  and  social  degra- 
dation. The  forces  of  an  independent,  crit- 
ical, and  protesting  personality  rose  then 
against  falsehood,  against  everything  that 
had  fraudulently  been  legalized,  against 
everything  that  usurped  the  authority  of 
command,  and  irrationally  claimed  the 
subjection  of  the  individual.  About  that 
time  Gogol,  the  leader  of  the  Realistic 
school,  the  unconscious  revolutionizer  of 
Russian  thought,  published  his  Corre- 
spondence, in  which  he  showed  such  incon- 
sistency of  personal  belief  with  his  writings 
as  almost  to  constitute  a  departure.  The 
public  soon  turned  away  from  their  idol. 
Gogol  himself  failed  to  comprehend  the 
storm  of  discontent  his  Correspondence 
provoked ;  he  maintained  that  he  had 
professed  throughout  the  same  creed,  the 
same  opinions ;  and  Tourgenief  writes : 
"  I  remember  the  conversation  broached 
the  subject  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  old  order  of  things,  and  the  strict  and 
unconditional  subjection  to  the  authorities 
on  high.  '  There  now,'  said  Gogol, '  I  have 
always  maintained  the  same  doctrines,  I 
have  always  thought  so,  and  enunciated 
the  same  convictions  as  I  do  now.  Why 
then  reproach  me  with  treason,  with  faith- 
lessness ?  '  And  this  was  said  by  the  author 
of  the  Revisor,  one  of  the  most  thorough 
negation  comedies  ever  presented  on  the 
stage."  Gogol  also  defended  the  institu- 
tion of  the  press  censorship  as  beneficial 
for  the  developing  the  best  powers  of  an 
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artist,  the  best  virtues  of  a  citizen,  and  as 
the  guardian  of  its  children,  in  whom  it 
inoculated  the  virtue  of  patience  and  other 
Christian  attributes.  "  To  prove  the  ne- 
cessity of  censorship  !  "  exclaims  Ivan  Ser- 
geiyevitsh  ;  "  does  not  this  amount  to  the 
praising  and  lauding  the  wisdom  and 
beneficence  of  slavery?" 

The  June  days  were  drawing  near ; 
Belinsky  died,  —  of  whom  he  speaks  as  a 
man  who  in  the  name  of  his  ideal  denied 
and  destroyed  everything  —  leaving  in 
his  last  speech  an  appeal  to  the  Russian 
nation  for  progress  and  advancement. 
Tourgenief,  who  lived  abroad  at  the 
time,  soon  beheld  the  tragedy  grow  out 
of  the  comedy  which  had  begun  on  the 
Parisian  boulevard.  He  had  not  to  fight 
"  either  on  this  or  that  side  of  the  bar- 
ricade," but  he  heard  "  the  shooting  of 
the  insurgents,"  and  saw  that  "simple  man 
in  the  blouse,  of  unconscious  and  majestic 
simplicity,"  whom  he  left  for  generations 
to  behold  in  his  story  of  Ours  have  sent 
me /  Gogol  died.  "  Death  that  recon- 
ciles all  living  enmities  "  awakened  in  every 
Russian  heart  the  deepest  notes  of  regret. 
Ivan  Sergeiyevitsh,  who  perhaps  more  than 
all  appreciated  the  heavy  loss  of  the  great 
artist,  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  touch- 
ing and  simple  letter,  in  which  he  mourned 
the  untimely  bereavement  of  the  nation. 
"  Envy  and  malice  remain  silent  before  the 
most  insignificant  of  graves  ;  they  will  not 
speak  over  the  grave  of  Gogol  .  .  .  and 
we  are  certain  that  nobody  will  hesitate  to 
repeat  with  us  :  Peace  to  his  ashes,  eternal 
memory  to  his  life,  and  everlasting  glory 
to  his  name  !  " 

At  that  time  the  conditions  of  the 
censor  were  particularly  strict.  "  Similar 
crescendoes  transpired  very  frequently,  and 
to  the  bystander  they  seemed  as  inexpli- 
cable as  the  sudden  increase  of  the  death- 
rate  in  epidemics."  For  his  harmless  article 
on  Gogol,  he  experienced  the  brutal  hand 
of  the  Nicholas  government,  and  after  im- 
prisonment for  a  fortnight,  he  went  to  his 
estate,  where  he  remained  in  forced  exile 
for  nearly  four  years. 

In  his  exile  he  wrote  Rudin.  This  was 
written  in  the  fifties,  when  Russia  was  al- 
ready fully  awake  to  a  new  intellectual  and 
moral  life,  and  when  the  youth  of  the  time, 
swayed  by  the  charms  and  mysticisms  of 
German  and  European  philosophy,  felt  an 
impulse  to  move  somewhere,  were  agitated 


with  a  desire  for  intellectual  activity,  with 
indefinite  longings  for  action  and  progress, 
without  knowing  where  to  move,  where  to 
advance,  how  to  go  onward.  This  was  a 
time  when  all  these  longings,  all  these  vague 
ideas,  attracted  those  youths  together  to 
talk,  —  to  talk  of  everything  that  came  to 
their  minds  with  all  the  serious  conscious- 
ness of  significance  of  the  newly  wakened 
youthful  mind.  They  came  together  and 
talked  "  while  the  night  soars  onward,  still 
and  smooth,  as  on  wings."  Rudin  stands  in 
the  middle  of  a  dusky  room  and  expatiates 
about  philosophy  and  truth,  so  eloquently 
beautiful,  that  he  appears  almost  like  a 
"young  Demosthenes  before  the  tumultu- 
ous sea.  .  .  .  Already  the  morning  dawns, 
when  we  depart,  lively  and  elated,  honest 
and  sober  (we  had  no  mention  of  wine, 
then),  with  something  like  an  agreeable 
weariness  on  our  souls.  .  .  .  Ah,  that  was  an 
excellent  time,  and  I  don't  want  to  believe 
it  to  have  passed  away  uselessly."  These 
assemblies  were  mostly  constituted  of  boys, 
of  unlearned  boys.  "  Philosophy,  science, 
art,  life  itself —  all  these  were  mere  words 
to  us.  I  will  admit,  if  you  like,  they  were 
notions,  —  very  beautiful  and  alluring  no- 
tions,—  but  they  were  all  disjointed  and 
scattered  notions.  There  was  no  common 
centre  to  these  notions,  that  we  were  con- 
scious of,  there  was  no  general  mundane 
law  that  we  acknowledged,  that  we  felt, 
though  we  talked  of  it,  and  endeavored  to 
give  ourselves  an  account  of  it.  .  .  .  In 
listening  to  Rudin,  it  appeared  to  us  for 
the  first  time  that  we  had  grasped  that 
thread  which  bound  them  all  together,  that 
we  had  raised  at  last  the  veil  from  it."  The 
outcome  of  these  very  same  circles,  who 
became  the  leader  of  these  coteries  for  a 
time,  was  the  same  Rudin,  a  man  who  had 
read  much,  heard  much,  thought  little,  but 
always  spoke.  The  sense  of  duty  has  be- 
come the  most  paramount  consideration 
to  his  understanding,  who  out  of  a  sense  of 
duty  interferes  with  everybody  and  every- 
thing, teaches  everybody  everything,  makes 
people  fall  in  love  with  one  another,  makes 
them  separate,  makes  them  rave  about 
notions  they  can  hardly  comprehend,  who 
out  of  a  sense  of  duty  makes  himself  ridic- 
ulous, pitiable,  refuses  the  love  of  a  girl 
who  had  the  strength  and  courage  to  re- 
nounce everything  and  follow  him  implic- 
itly and  faithfully ;  a  man  who  was  in 
reality  empty   and    remarkable,   and  who 
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succeeded  at  the  time  in  giving  rise  in  the 
minds  of  the  youth  to  a  veritable  chaos. 
"  Simply  everything  whirled  and  revolved, 
and  appeared  as  if  in  a  camera-obscura  : 
white  appeared  black  ;  black,  white  ;  false- 
hood, truth  ;  fantasy,  duty."  A  man  whose 
dream  is  always  to  be  useful  and  service- 
able to  society,  who  speaks  sincerely  of 
the  "felicity  of  action,"  and  who  does 
nothing  but  talk  and  talk.  "  Words  were 
his  ruin,"  says  Lejenev  ;  "his  tongue  is  his 
enemy.  .  .  .  But  it  is  his  servant  also  "  ;  who 
speaks  and  advocates  simplicity,  and  who 
could  not  button  his  coat,  otherwise  than 
"  as  if  it  were  a  holy  duty";  who  knows 
himself  to  a  detail,  all  his  defects  and 
shortcomings,  and  who  cannot  find  the 
means,  the  power  of  mending  and  improv- 
ing. "  Nature  has  given  me  many  gifts, 
but  I  shall  die  without  having  done  any- 
thing worthy  of  my  talent,  without  leaving 
behind  me  any  beneficial  results.  ...  I 
shall  end  by  sacrificing  myself  for  some 
nonsense,  in  which  I  have  not  faith, 
even  "  ;  who  could  preach  words  of  wis- 
dom, words  of  ethical  and  moral  advice, 
and  yet  who  failed  to  apply  those  very 
counsels  to  his  own  conduct,  to  his  own 
life,  and  the  pity  of  which  is,  that  he  knows 
he  will  remain  "  the  same  unfinished  be- 
ing "  that  he  has  been  hitherto. 

"  Yes,  friend,"  he  began,  "  I  could  now 
say  with  Koltsof,  '  To  what  end,  youth 
mine,  hast  thou  brought  me,  hast  thou  led 
me,  that  now  I  cannot  make  a  step  in 
advance  ?  '  And  yet  was  I  really  so  utterly 
useless  for  anything,  was  there  really  no 
occupation  for  me  on  the  face  of  this 
earth?  I  have  frequently  put  the  same 
question  to  myself,  and  no  matter  how 
much  I  endeavored  to  lower  myself  in  my 
own  eyes,  I  could  not  help  being  conscious 
of  a  presence  of  energy  and  force  in  me, 
of  which  many  people  are  destitute.  ...  I 
am  wholly  and  entirely  a  well-intentioned 
man  ;  I  get  easily  reconciled,  and  wish  to 
adapt  myself  to  circumstances  ;  I  want  to 
reach  at  a  near  object,  to  bring  but  the  least 
use  to  the  world.  .  .  .  No  !  and  I  can't  do 
it  !  .  .  .  Why  is  it  that  I  can't  live  and  act 
as  others  do?...  Words,  words,  nothing 
but  words  !  .  .  .    Phrase;  have  been  my  utter 

ruin And  1  have  ruined  my  life,  and 

did  not  serve  ideas  as  I  ought  to  have 
<\<j\k;  ! "  The  same  psychologic  tragedy  of 
Rudin's  nature  is  characterized  in  a  small 
story,  The   (Jon-cspondence,  written  in  the 


same  year,  where  Tourgenief  makes  the 
hero  say,  "  In  my  youth  I  was  bent  upon 
conquering  the  heavens  .  .  .  then  I  began 
to  dream  of  the  welfare  of  humanity,  of 
the  welfare  of  my  country  ;  then  that  phase 
also  passed  away;  I  began  to  think  only 
how  best  to  construct  for  myself  a  quiet, 
domestic  life,  .  .  .  when  I  stumbled  over  an 
ants'  nest,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  towards 
my  grave.  .  .  .  We  Russians  are  masters 
at  finishing  up,  that  way." 

Rudin  was  a  type  and  outcome  of  his 
times ;  but  Ivan  Sergeiyevitsh  saw  that 
these  times  produced  not  only  such  men 
as  Rudin,  but  men  like  Pokorsky,  in 
whom  he  represented  his  friend  Stanke- 
vitsh,  Russia's  "  hope  and  pride,"  who 
spoke  less  than  Rudin,  but  who  excited 
his  hearers  to  more  definite  action,  to 
more  definite  virtues,  and  more  tangible 
resolutions.  He  also  saw  the  type  of  the 
appreciative  and  practical  man  whom  he 
represented  in  Lejenev.  The  greatest  ser- 
vice rendered  by  such  men  as  Rudin  — 
who  are  always  striving  towards  a  higher 
and  higher  ideal,  who  at  least  are  able  to 
conceive  it,  though  they  do  not  act  and 
advance  towards  it  —  is  by  generating  the 
same  ideas,  by  disseminating  them  amongst 
men,  who  will  believe  in  it,  who  will  ad- 
vance towards  it,  and  who  will  realize 
it.  They  know  both  the  faults  and  virtues 
of  their  teachers ;  they  appreciate  the  en- 
tire goodness  that  is  in  them ;  and  the 
evil  influences  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected  they  generally  throw  off  with  the 
facility  native  to  a  virtuous  understanding. 
Tourgenief  saw  that  the  times  were  pro- 
ducing men  who  are  not  contented  with 
mere  all-comprehending  ideas  of  beauty 
and  goodness  and  righteousness  ;  but  who, 
under  all  these  grand  terms,  under  all 
these  abstractions,  sought  a  limited  ideal 
towards  which  they  could  come  near,  a 
concrete  fact  which  they  could  grasp, 
struggle  for,  and  conquer.  In  a  time  when 
everybody  had  become  "  intolerably  rea- 
sonable, indifferent,  and  slow,"  when  every- 
body had  "frozen  up  and  fallen  asleep,"  it 
was  a  thing  to  be  grateful  for  to  any  one 
who  could  wake  them  up,  and  stir  them  up 
to  life  and  action.  If  Rudin  cannot  do 
anything  himself,  nobody  has  a  right  to 
reproach  him  with  being  useless.  "  Who 
has  a  right  to  say  that  his  words,  his  good 
words,  have  not  taken  root  in  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  many  young  men  whom  nature 
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endowed  with  the  powers  of  useful  action, 
and  the  capacities  for  realizing  their  own 
ideas."  Rudin's  great  misfortune  consists 
in  the  fact  of  his  ignorance  of  Russia  ;  and 
this  really  is  a  great  misfortune  indeed  ! 
Russia  could  very  well  get  on  without  every 
one  of  us ;  but  none  of  us  could  get  on 
very  well  without  her.  Cosmopolitanism 
is  nonsense  !  a  cosmopolitan  is  a  nought ; 
worse  than  a  nought.  Apart  from  national- 
ism there  is  no  art,  no  truth,  no  life ;  there 
is  nothing.  There  is  no  ideal  face  without 
a  physiognomy.  It  would  take  us  too  long 
to  discover  the  causes  why  we  have  Rudins 
in  Russia.  But  the  fact  remains,  neverthe- 
less, a  fact.  Rudins  were,  then,  in  our 
country ;  he  was  a  prominent  type  of  his 
times  •  he  brought  use  by  his  words,  by 
the  preaching  of  his  ideals,  by  the  wak- 
ening in  those  who  listened  to  him  re- 
flections and  thoughts  of  self  and  their 
surroundings.  "  Yes,  even  to  Rudin  we 
owe  much." 

But  words  alone  do  not  suffice ;  an  ex- 
ample is  necessary.  True  men  and  women 
are  necessary,  who,  embodying  their  pre- 
cepts in  their  lives,  shall  go  forth,  and 
by  their  action  excite  emulation,  and  pro- 
voke the  desire  of  imitation  and  following. 
Martyrs  are  necessary.  The  action  of  their 
lives  is  sanctified  by  their  faithful  death  ; 
the  legend  of  their  ideas,  of  their  achieve- 
ments, weaves,  gradually,  an  aureole  round 
their  lives,  which  becomes  the  fascinating 
nucleus,  the  stimulating  signal  for  advance- 
ment, and  inspires  thousands  rather  to  die 
a  thousand  deaths  than  submit  to  con- 
ditions incompatible  with  the  dignity  of 
human  life,  moral  or  intellectual.  And 
men  of  such  resolution,  of  such  ideas,  were 
now  more  necessary  than  ever. 

It  was  the  new  reign  then ;  Alexander 
II.  ascended  the  throne,  and  the  new 
epoch  that  succeeded  was  one  of  transi- 
tory reforms,  in  which  Russian  intelligence 
indulged  much  sanguine  hope.  Tcher- 
nishevsky,  the  author  of  "  What's  to  be 
done?"  who  has  since  then  expiated  the 
crime  of  wishing  for  reforms  by  a  long 
and  dreary  incarceration  in  Siberia,  was 
then  the  editor  of  the  Sovremenik  (the 
Contemporary),  and  had  Dobroloufoff,  the 
great  critic  and  radical,  as  his  chief  con- 
tributor. Katkof,  the  late  reactionist,  the 
friend  and  protector  of  every  retrogressive 
movement  and  measure  of  Russian  politi- 
cal and  social  life,  was  then  the  advocate 


of  constitutional  rights  and  liberties.  The 
struggle  against  the  regime  of  oppression 
and  meanness  was  fermenting  in  the  realms 
of  critical  and  imaginative  literature  ;  and 
the  apparent  conquests,  the  apparent  suc- 
cess, raised  men's  hopes  high  then,  not  in 
"  legal  "  Russia  alone,  but  even  among  the 
Revolutionary  emigres.  "  Thou  hast  con- 
quered, O  Galilean,"  Hertzen  wrote  from 
abroad.  "  We  have  to  deal,  not  with 
an  accidental  successor  of  Nicholas,  but 
with  a  powerful  worker,  framing  a  new  era 
for  Russia.  .  .  .  He  works  with  us  for  her 
great  future.  .  .  .  From  hence,  Alexander 
II.'s  name  belongs  to  history."  And  a  few 
years  later,  he  added,  on  the  event  of  the 
liberation  of  serfs,  "  From  the  distance  of 
our  exile  we  congratulate  him,  .  .  .  with  the 
name  of  liberator  !  " 

Ivan  Sergeiyevitsh  was  also  infatuated 
with  that  movement,  and  shared  the  uni- 
versal exultation.  In  1857,  when  he  was 
in  Rome  with  a  few  of  the  leading  men  of 
Russia,  he  even  prepared  a  plan  of  a  new 
system  of  local  administration  which  would 
"  honestly  endeavor  to  elevate  the  life  of 
the  peasant,"  and  he  spoke  of  "  the  secret 
and  open  resistance  which  the  nobles" 
make  to  such  a  scheme.  "We  go  to  the 
government,"  he  added,  "  not  because  it  is 
a  ruling  power,  but  because  it  desires  truth 
and  the  welfare  of  the  people." 

In  the  same  epoch  of  hopes  and  their 
destructions,  Tourgenief  delivered  his  fa- 
mous lecture  on  "  Don  Quixote  and  Ham- 
let," and  completed  his  great  novel,  On 
the  Eve,  which  was  destined  to  have  such 
an  influence  on  the  life  of  the  Russian 
youth.  In  his  lecture  he  speaks  of  Ham- 
lets as  "  solitary,  fruitless,  and  useless  to 
mankind,"  though  they  have  an  irreconcil- 
able "  enmity  with  falsehood  and  injus- 
tice "  ;  their  "  scepticism  is  not  indifferent- 
ism,"  but  they  doubt,  hesitate,  waver,  and 
accomplish  nothing,  for  "  who  knows  that 
the  very  ground  is  really  under  our  feet?" 
In  Don  Quixote,  on  the  contrary,  he  saw 
the  type  of  man  who  solely  devotes  him- 
self to  the  service  of  goodness,  who 
wholly  gives  himself  up  to  the  service  of 
mankind,  who  is  "  all  self-sacrifice  !  "  What 
matter  that  he  fights  windmills  ?  He  thinks 
that  he  is  encountering  the  might  of  giants, 
he  is  battling  evil  and  oppression.  What 
matter  that  he  attacks  a  harmless  flock  of 
sheep  ?  "  A  certain  element  of  the  ridicu- 
lous always,  inevitably,  attaches  itself  to  the 
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conduct  of  those  men  who  are  called  forth 
for  a  great  action.  .  ,  .  The  mass  of  the 
people  ends  by  following,  in  implicit  belief, 
those  whom  it  scoffed  at,  those  whom  it 
cursed  and  persecuted,  but  who,  fearless  of 
curses  and  persecutions,  heedless  of  ridi- 
cule, go  unheedingly  and  unwavering  on- 
wards. .  .  .  Their  spiritual  gaze  resting  on 
their  goal  before  them,  they  go,  they  seek, 
they  stumble,  they  fall,  they  rise  and  find  at 
last.  .  .  .  To  be  trampled  on  by  swine  is 
always  essential  in  the  lives  of  Don  Quix- 
otes ;  it  is  the  last  tribute  they  pay  to  rough 
accident,  to  ignorant  misconception  ;  ...  it 
is  the  blow  of  the  Pharisee.  .  .  .  After  that, 
they  can  die, .  .  .  immortality  is  unveiled  be- 
fore them."  But  Tourgenief  saw  that  for  the 
forthcoming  struggle  and  transition  there 
were  not  so  much  necessary  any  great  and 
transcendent  heroes,  nor  even  any  "  spe- 
cially great  talents  and  minds  —  nothing 
stupendous,  obtrusive,  and  too  individu- 
alistic." What  was  necessary  was  "  the 
capacity  of  self-sacrifice,  without  display 
or  glamour ;  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to 
reconcile  one's  self  to  all  the  small  things 
of  life,  to  all,  everyday,  dark  labors  ;  ...  to 
teach  the  peasant  to  read,  to  help  him,  to 
found  hospitals,  to  found  schools,  to  assist 
him  in  every  way. ...  Of  what  avail  is  talent 
or  learning  here  ?  The  heart  alone  is  what 
is  wanted,  —  the  heart  that  is  capable  of 
renouncing  her  egoism.  .  .  .  The  sense  of 
duty,  the  glorious  sense  of  patriotism,  in  the 
right  comprehension  of  the  word,  —  that 
is  all  that  is  necessary  !  "  And  this  he 
endeavored  to  embody  in  On  the  Eve. 
The  hero,  Insarov,  almost  recalls  to  us  the 
devoted  faith  of  Don  Quixote.  Of  course 
he  is  not  altogether  like  him,  for,  as  Tour- 
genief himself  says,  "  Nature,  fortunately, 
never  produces  complete  Hamlets  or  com- 
plete Don  Quixotes  "  :  and  Ivan  Sergeiye- 
vitsh  is  a  social  artist,  not  a  creator  of 
ideal  types.  "Elena  [the  heroine],  then 
only  a  new  type  in  Russian  life,"  was  in 
clear  relief  in  his  mind;  "  but  there  was 
not  a  hero  to  whom  Elena,  with  all  her 
misty,  though  powerful,  eagerness  for  lib- 
erty, should  entrust  herself.  .  .  .  Amongst 
Russians  of  the  time  there  was  not  such  a 


one."  Insarov  has  neither  a  great  intellect 
nor  much  poetry  in  him  ;  he  is  all  devoted 
to  one  cause,  and  that  is  the  redemption 
of  his  country,  Bulgaria,  of  his  own  people, 
the  Bulgarians,  whom  the  Turks  are  op- 
pressing, "  taking  away  their  churches, 
driving  them  from  their  homes,  insulting, 
mutilating,  killing  them."  For  that  cause 
he  is  ready  to  do  everything  in  his  power, 
to  sacrifice  all  —  his  very  life  ;  the  smallest 
fact  connected  with  it  is  of  as  much  impor- 
tance with  him  as  the  greatest.  " '  And 
over  such  a  little  sum,  over  such  trifles, 
you  walked  such  a  distance,  you  went  to 
such  trouble  ?  '  asks  Elena.  '  These  are 
not  trifles,'  replies  Insarov,  'where  one's 
countrymen  are  concerned.  To  refuse  in 
such  an  instance  is  a  positive  sin.  .  .  .  Our 
time  doesn't  belong  to  ourselves.' 
"  '  Whom,  then,  does  it  belong  to  ? ' 
"  '  To  all  who  are  in  need  of  it.'  "  Who 
could  answer,  when  he  is  asked  whether 
he  loves  his  country,  "  '  That  is  not  known 
yet.  When  we  die  for  our  country,  it  is 
then  that  we  could  say  we  have  loved  her. 
.  .  .  Do  I  love  my  own  country?  What 
else  could  one  love  on  this  earth?  What 
else  is  there  that  is  always  faithful,  never 
changes,  that  is  above  all  doubts,  that 
one  could  not  help  believing  in,  next  to 
God  ?  And  especially  when  that  fatherland 
is  in  need  of  you.  Mark  this,  Elena  Nik- 
olayevna  :  the  last  peasant,  the  last  beggar 
in  Bulgaria,  and  myself,  we  all  want  one 
and  the  same  thing,  we  all  aim  at  the  one 
end  ! '  " 

If  the  artist  saw  at  the  time  that  as 
yet  "there  were  no  heroes  in  Russia"; 
if  Elenas,  who  were  eager  for  action,  eager 
to  do  something  good,  something  useful, 
had  only  to  content  themselves  by  asking, 
"What  is  to  be  done  in  Russia?"  —  he 
yet  felt  that  the  great  need  in  Russia  was 
that  of  men,  who  could,  like  Insarov,  con- 
sciously devote  themselves  "to  a  difficult 
undertaking"  and  resolve  to  subject  them- 
selves, if  need  be,  "  not  only  to  dangers 
alone,  but  even  to  deprivations,  degrada- 
tions "  also ;  and  he  hopefully  predicted, 
with  true  instinct,  "  Give  them  time  !  they 
will  come  !  " 
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In  planning  for  a  series  of  illustrated  articles 
upon  the  antiquities  and  historical  associations  of 
Boston,  we  are  quite  sure  of  appealing  to  a  vastly 
wider  audience  than  the  Boston  audience.  How 
deep  the  interest  is  which  Boston  herself  is  now 
coming  to  take  in  her  history  and  antiquities  is 
evidenced,  in  one  way,  by  the  rapid  growth  and 
interesting  activity  of  the  Bostonian  Society,  whose 
roomc  at  the  Old  State  House,  with  their  rare  col- 
lections, have  already  become  one  of  the  most 
important  and  attractive  points  in  the  city  for 
the  visiting  student,  and  whose  meetings  are  now 
looked  forward  to  with  exceptional  pleasure  by  so 
many.  Only  ten  years  old,  the  Bostonian  Society 
already  numbers  over  800  members,  and  has  a 
library  of  2500  volumes,  with  treasures  of  all 
sorts,  which  far  outrun  the  present  accommoda- 
tions. The  $4000  bequeathed  to  the  Society  by 
the  late  Samuel  E.  Sawyer,  swells  the  endow- 
ment to  $10,000,  and  the  President  tells  us  that 
$25,000  can  be  put  to  good  use.  The  hope  is 
cherished  that,  through  the  favor  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment, increased  accommodations  may  be  given 
the  Society  in  the  Old  State  House,  which  might 
well  be  devoted,  like  Independence  Hall  in  Phila- 
delphia, entirely  as  a  public  building.  Says  Presi- 
dent Guild,  in  his  annual  address,  recently  deliv- 
ered :  — 

"  That  the  Old  State  House  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  sights  in  Boston  is  evinced  by  the  num- 
ber of  strangers  who  visit  these  historic  halls. 
Although  not  one-third  of  the  visitors  record  their 
names  upon  the  visitors'  book,  yet  that  volume  for 
the  past  year  shows  a  record  of  over  1 7,000  names, 
which  is  about  double  the  number  recorded  on 
the  books  of  Faneuil  Hall.  Especial  gratification 
is  expressed  by  those  coming  from  distant  states 
in  the  Union  at  the  opportunities  afforded  them 
to  visit  a  free  museum  of  American  history,  such 
as  is  here  presented.  Teachers  of  schools  in  Bos- 
ton and  vicinity  have  also  made  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity here  afforded,  in  giving  their  pupils  object 
lessons  in  history  that  give  added  interest  to  the 
printed  text-book."  "  The  Bostonian  Society,"  he 
says  again,  "  after  ten  years  of  existence,  seems  to 
have  so  thoroughly  demonstrated  its  usefulness  to 
our  fellow-citizens  that  it  is  now  pretty  generally 
recognized  as  a  permanent  institution  of  genuine 
value,  from  which  certain  results  are  to  be  ex- 
pected and  to  which  a  certain  deference  should 
be  paid.  This  city  has  reached  an  age  now  when 
its  history  is  becoming  yearly  more  and  more  in- 
teresting, not  only  to  its  own  citizens,  but  to  intel- 
ligent people  all  over  the  world.  The  principal 
seat  of  the  early  English  colonial  government,  the 
point  where  the  first  opposition  to  royal  oppres- 
sion was  manifested,  the  scene  of  the  most  stirring 
events  that  led  to  the  American  Revolution,  the 
birthplace  of  American  independence,  the  scene 
of  noted  acts  in  revolutionary  history,  it  is  the 
first  point  in  this  country  to  which  the  student  of 
American  history  turns,  and  which  the  intelligent 
and  well-read  tourist  is  filled  with  a  desire  to  visit. 
It  should  need  no  argument  to  prove  the  value  of 
the  work  which  this  society  is  doing  to  those  who 


carefully  investigate  the  matter;   and,  happily,  we 
have  been  able  to  enlist  the  attention  of  many  who 
have  hitherto  considered  it  a  matter  of  mere  sen- 
timent." *  * 
* 

The  city  of  Boston  spends  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  widening  streets.  It  receives  a  little  money  from 
rents  of  property  which  the  corporation  owns. 
Thus  it  receives  some  rents  for  the  first  floor  of 
the  Old  State  House,  which  stands  at  the  head 
of  what  was  once  King  Street  and  is  now  State 
Street.  With  admirable  good  sense  the  govern- 
ment has  lately  restored  the  historical  building,  so 
that  it  has  much  of  its  old  aspect.  By  one  more 
restoration  the  city  may  give  the  additional  width 
for  carriage  travel,  which  the  upper  part  of  State 
Street  really  demands.  In  old  times  this  first 
floor,  which  is  now  rented  for  offices,  was  the 
open  Exchange  of  Boston.  Pillars  supported  the 
roof,  and  the  Faneuils  and  Bowdoins  and  Amorys 
of  that  day  adjusted  the  price  of  potash  and  pel- 
tries and  clapboards  and  fish,  as  they  shook  hands 
with  each  other  and  discussed  the  Thursday  lec- 
ture, for  a  condiment  in  their  lighter  business.  Let 
the  city  give  up  its  tenants  on  the  first  floor,  let  it 
take  out  the  partitions,  and  let  it  make  an  open 
exchange  again.  Let  it  restore  the  broad,  out- 
door staircase  from  this  floor  down  to  State  Street, 
on  the  eastern  side.  Then  the  sidewalks  on  the 
northern  and  southern  sides  can  be  taken  away, 
and  just  so  much  will  be  gained  for  carriages.  The 
city  will  lose  a  little  rent,  but  it  will  have  made 
the  most  important  street-widening  of  the  year, 
and  the  least  expensive. 


The  diligent  and  zealous  "  Taverner "  of  the 
Boston  Post,  who  seems  to  know  something  in- 
teresting about  everything,  is  prompted  by  Mr. 
Willard's  article  on  the  old  New  England  meeting- 
houses, in  our  last  number,  to  some  pleasant  gossip 
about  Boston  churches,  which  we  are  glad  to  lay 
on  our  table,  as  of  value  not  only  to  the  readers 
of  the  article  last  month,  but  equally  to  the  readers 
of  the  article  on  Boston  churches  in  the  present 
number. 

"The  interesting  article  in  the  January  New 
England  Magazine  on  '  The  New  England 
Meeting  House  and  the  Wren  Church,'  by  A.  R. 
Willard,  showing  how  the  architecture  of  certain 
churches  in  Boston  and  other  places  had  been 
especially  influenced  by  the  styles  of  the  steeples 
of  the  architect  of  St.  Paul's  in  London,  suggests 
other  peculiarities  of  ecclesiastical  structures  in 
this  city.  Arthur  Gilman,  the  noted  architect  and 
wit,  used  to  say,  in  his  inimitable  way,  that  there 
were  two  kinds  of  churches  in  Boston,  —  one  in 
which  you  could  not  see  the  minister,  and  another 
in  which  you  could  not  hear  him.  The  first  kind 
was  naturally  intended  to  characterize  churches 
with  high  pulpits,  of  which  the  old  West  Church 
is  one  of  the  few  remaining  examples,  while  the 
second  included  some  more  modern  edifices.  It 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  church  architecture  here  in  Boston 
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in  recent  years  have  proved  deficient  in  acoustic 
properties,  so  as  to  necessitate  the  introduction 
of  artificial  means  of  supplying  them.  This  was 
the  case  with  the  Brattle  Square  Church  on  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  which  is  so  familiar  from  its 
noble  tower,  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Rich- 
ardson, while  the  beautiful  Unitarian  Church  on 
Berkeley  Street,  corner  of  Marlboro,  has  had  to 
contend  with  similar  trials. 

"  I  sometimes  think  that  the  old-fashioned  sound- 
ing-boards over  the  pulpit,  such  as  are  still  seen 
in  the  Old  South  and  King's  Chapel,  would  be  de- 
sirable additions  to  some  of  our  modern  churches, 
where  the  strain  on  the  attention  necessary  to  hear 
the  preacher  is  apt  to  interfere  with  the  serenity 
of  spirit  which  is  essential  for  the  best  effects  of 
his  teachings.  It  has  even  occurred  to  me  that 
the  sounding-board  might  be  so  arranged,  as  it 
was  said  to  have  been  in  a  certain  old-fashioned 
church,  to  time  the  sermons  of  the  minister,  so 
that  in  case  he  exceeded  the  maximum  limit,  the 
structure  over  his  pulpit  would  descend  and  lit- 
erally shut  him  up.  Such  a  device  would  of  course 
be  less  needed  now  than  in  days  when  the  division 
of  a  sermon  into  heads  reaching  to  fifthly  and 
sixthly  suggested  that  the  preacher  did  not  suf- 
ficiently consider  the  brevity  of  human  life  in  his 
deliverances.  The  writer  in  the  New  England, 
in  pointing  out  how  many  of  our  churches  of  early 
date  reproduced  in  their  steeples  the  piled-up 
boxes  of  the  Wren  type,  congratulates  our  people 
that  another  feature  of  some  of  his  churches  — 
'  the  order  of  the  inverted  piano  leg '  —  never 
came  into  vogue  here.  I  recall  one  or  two  churches 
in  this  city  and  vicinity  which  approach  danger- 
ously near  this  type,  and  there  is  one  church  which, 
although  widely  different  in  its  character  from  that 
of  the  famous  St.  Bride's  in  London  —  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Wren  —  resembles  it  in  a  form  of 
steeple  construction  which  has  gained  for  it  the 
name  of  the  '  Church  of  the  Holy  Telescope.' 
This  is  the  church  on  Berkeley  Street,  near  Tre- 
mont  Street,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  the  maga- 
zine writer,  doubtless  because  it  is  not  so  good 
a  specimen  of  a  telescope  as  the  steeple  of  St. 
Bride's  to  which  he  refers. 

"  Many  of  my  readers  will  remember  the  tall 
spire  of  the  old  Unitarian  Church  on  Hanover 
Street,  near  Richmond,  with  the  huge  brass  cock- 
erel  for  its  vane,  which  caused  it  to  be  generally 
styled,  and  this,  too,  without  irreverence,  the 
'  Church  of  the  Holy  Rooster.'  There  was 
another  wooden  steeple  on  Beacon  Hill  which 
overtopped  the  State  House,  and  was,  on  that 
account  as  well  as  from  its  architectural  slimness, 
regarded  as  a  disfigurement  to  the  locality,  that 
\\  as  crowned  by  an  object  which  looked  more  like 
a  piece  of  meat  than  anything  of  a  sacred  char- 
acter.  I  suppose  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the 
late  Arthur  Oilman  designated  the  building  as 
the  'Church  of  the  Successful  Toothpick.'  This 
church  stood  on  Somerset  Street,  where  Sleeper 
Hall  of  Boston  University  is  located.  There  was 
something  so  artificial  about  its  construction,  from 
its  lank  wooden  steeple  to  its  mastic  front,  which 
•erpetually  peeling  off,  that  it  was  a  relief  to 
ben  a  structure  of  a  less  ambitious  and  more 
re  character  tools  its  place. 

"  I  think  the  introduction  of  towers  in  some  of 
our  new  churches  an  attractive  feature  of  ecclesi- 


astical architecture  here  in  Boston;  and  while  the 
old  tower  of  Brattle  Square,  which  bore,  as  Dr. 
Holmes  says,  '  the  iron  breastpin  which  the  rebels 
threw,'  is  no  more,  King's  Chapel  recalls  the  fact 
that  the  tower  was  favored  in  the  olden  time,  and 
I  am  glad  that  the  structure  was  spared  the  addi- 
tion of  the  steeple  designed  by  the  architect,  Peter 
Harrison.  But  the  grand  tower  of  Trinity  Church 
and  the  noble  tower  of  the  new  '  Brattle  Square 
Church  '  on  Commonwealth  Avenue  not  only 
afford  a  pleasing  variation  from  the  customary 
steeple,  but  by  their  massive  dignity  aptly  sym- 
bolize the  solid  basis  of  the  religion  that  has  been 
the  means  of  creating  the  character  of  its  votaries 
as  well  as  the  architecture  of  their  temples  of 
worship."  %  * 

Two  interesting  new  courses  of  historical  lec- 
tures for  young  people,  in  the  line  of  the  Old 
South  lectures  in  Boston,  owing  their  impulse  to 
the  Old  South  lectures  and,  like  the  many  simi- 
lar efforts  in  the  West,  calling  themselves  "  Old 
South "  lectures,  have  just  been  inaugurated  in 
the  New  England  field,  one  in  Providence,  R.I., 
and  one  in  Franklin,  Mass. 

The  work  in  Providence  is  being  carried  on 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union.  The  lectures  are  given  in 
Music  Hall  before  large  audiences,  composed  of 
pupils  of  the  high  school  and  members  of  the 
graduating  class  in  the  grammar  schools,  teachers, 
and  others  interested  in  history  and  education. 
The  lectures  are  free  to  the  young  people,  tickets 
being  distributed  by  the  principals  of  the  schools; 
and  printed  outlines  of  the  lectures  are  prepared 
in  advance  by  one  of  the  principals,  from  notes 
supplied  by  the  lecturers,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  young  people  to  enable  them  to  follow  the 
lecture  more  intelligently,  and  take  notes  if  they 
desire.  The  course  was  opened  on  Saturday 
morning,  January  4,  by  President  Andrews  of 
Brown  University,  with  a  lecture  on  "  The  English 
Commonwealth,"  and  is  being  continued  on  suc- 
cessive Saturdays  as  follows  :  by  Charles  C  Coffin, 
on  "  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  ";  Edwin  D.  Mead,  on 
"  Samuel  Adams  and  Patrick  Henry  "  ;  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale,  on  "The  Year  1789";  Mr. 
George  A.  Littlefield,  on  "  Daniel  Webster  and 
the  Union";  and  Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson,  on 
"  How  to  read  History."  There  is  much  interest 
in  the  work  among  the  educational  people  of 
Providence,  and  Librarian  Foster  of  the  Public 
Library,  with  his  customary  enterprise  and  tact,  is 
making  it  the  means  of  turning  the  attention  of 
the  young  people  to  historical  reading. 

The  course  in  Franklin  is  interesting  as  being 
the  first  "  Old  South  "  course  inaugurated  in  one 
of  our  smaller  towns.  The  course  was  arranged 
by  the  Young  People's  Missionary  Association  of 
the  Universalist  Church,  under  the  direction  of  the 
pastor,  Rev.  W.  C.  Selleck,  and  is  given  the  gene- 
ral title  of  "The  Birth  of  the  Nation."  It  was 
opened  Monday  evening,  January  13,  with  a  lec- 
ture by  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  on  "  The  Study  of 
History,"  to  be  continued  on  successive  Monday 
evenings,  as  follows:  by  Charles  H.  Levermore, 
Ph.D.,  on  "The  English  Puritans";  John  Fiske, 
on  "The  Settlement  of  New  England";  Edwin 
D.  Mead,  on  "  Samuel  Adams  and  Patrick  Henry"; 
George  M.  Towle,  on  "  Washington  and  his  Gene- 
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rals";  Clarence  A.  Brodeur,  on  "The  Adoption 
of  the  Constitution";  Rev.  William  M.  Thayer, 
on  "The  Statesmanship  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury"; and  Rev.  C.  F.  Dole,  on  "The  Perils  and 
Needs  of  American  Citizenship." 

"These  lectures,"  says  the  attractive  circular 
issued  by  the  committee,  "  will  be  similar  in  char- 
acter and  aim  to  those  which  have  been  delivered 
during  the  last  six  or  seven  summers  at  the  Old 
South  Meeting  House  in  Boston,  at  the  expense 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway,  and  which  have  been 
so  highly  spoken  of  by  intelligent  people  through- 
out the  country.  The  idea  of  this  '  Old  South 
work,'  as  it  is  called,  has  been  taken  up  and  car- 
ried out  very  successfully  in  several  places,  notably 
in  the  West;  and  now  it  is  proposed  to  try  the 
experiment  here.  The  lectures  will  be  given 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  people  of  our 
town,  particularly  the  pupils  of  the  high  school, 
the  grammar  schools,  and  the  academy;  but  they 
will  be  open  to  the  general  public,  and  everybody 
is  not  only  cordially  invited,  but  earnestly  urged  to 
attend  them."  Tickets  for  the  course  are  fur- 
nished to  the  young  people  for  fifty  cents,  and  to 
others  for  one  dollar;  and  in  connection  with  the 
lectures  two  prizes  are  offered  —  ten  dollars  for  the 
best  essay  written  by  a  pupil  of  the  public  schools, 
not  over  seventeen  years  of  age,  on  "  The  History 
of  the  Town  of  Franklin,"  and  ten  dollars  for  the 
best  essay  giving  a  report  of  this  course  of  lec- 
tures, with  a  brief  synopsis  of  each  lecture.  This 
last  is  an  admirable  feature,  worthy  of  adoption 
for  the  young  people  wherever  "  Old  South  "  lec- 
tures are  given.  ^   ^ 

One  of  the  first  strikes  in  our  country  was  or- 
ganized and  conducted  by  women  operatives  in 
the  cotton  mills  of  Lowell,  during  the  winter  of 
1833-4.  The  following  account,  sent  us  by  Mrs. 
Sarah  E.  Burton  of  New  York,  is  given,  so  far  as 
possible,  in  the  words  of  a  gentleman  employed  at 
the  time  in  one  of  the  mills,  who  is  now  living, 
retired  from  a  ministry  which  he  honored  for  fifty 
years.  It  gains  added  interest  from  the  fact  that 
it  relates  to  the  time  and  conditions  described  by 
the  article  on  The  Lowell  Offering  in  our  Decem- 
ber number,  and  by  Miss  Larcom  in  her  book. 

"  I  began  work  in  the  Lowell  Corporation  mill 
the  first  of  December,  1833.  It  was  a  double  fac- 
tory; half  of  it  used  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
carpets,  and  half  for  cotton  sheeting.  The  cloth 
was  very  coarse,  and  was  sold  only  in  Southern 
markets,  where  it  was  turned  into  clothing  for  the 
slaves.  I  was  an  overseer  in  the  cotton  weaving 
department.  Our  weavers  were  paid  by  the  piece 
or  cut,  their  wages  ranging  from  three  to  five  dol- 
lars per  week  above  their  board.  About  the  time 
that  I  began  work,  the  wages  in  all  the  mills  were 
reduced  a  certain  per  cent  agreed  upon  by  then- 
respective  superintendents.  The  same  inequality 
of  wage  remained  after  the  reduction,  for  the  wage 
depended  solely  on  the  ability  of  the  weaver;  but 
the  women  rebelled,  and  suddenly  most  of  the 
looms  were  standing  still,  for  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen hundred  hands  quit  work  without  notice. 

"  The  owners  of  the  '  Lowell  Corporation '  mill, 
however,  quadrupled  the  number  of  overseers  in 
the  weaving  rooms,  and  thus  keeping  all  the 
looms  in  constant  running  order,  made  it  possible 
for  the  operatives  to  earn  as  much  as  before.     By 


this  means  they  lost  only  two  weavers  and  three 
spinners  in  the  strike. 

"The  women  conducted  themselves  in  the  most 
quiet  and  orderly  manner.  They  marched  through 
the  streets  singing  praise  of  liberty  and  scorn  of 
slavery,  halting  now  and  then  in  front  of  our  win- 
dows to  invite  our  girls  with  hand  and  handker- 
chief to  join  them.  They  had  no  night  parades 
and  no  public  speaking,  but  there  was  plenty  ot 
earnest  exhortation  to  each  other  to  hold  firm,  and 
of  eloquent  appeal  to  those  who  kept  at  work,  at 
every  chance  meeting.  A  few  men  sympathizers 
raised  a  platform  in  one  of  the  public  squares,  and 
harangued  the  crowds  that  flocked  to  hear  the 
new  gospel,  but  the  strikers  kept  away. 

"  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  these  women 
were  Yankee  born  and  bred.  Their  homes  were 
on  the  farms  and  in  the  small  villages  of  New 
England.  All  were  trained  to  economical  habits, 
and  many  sent  home  their  earnings  to  pay  mort- 
gages on  homesteads,  to  give  comforts  to  invalids, 
and  to  educate  younger  members  of  the  family. 
But  that  they  did  not  spend  all  their  earnings  for 
their  friends  or  for  themselves  was  shown  by  the 
surprisingly  large  sum  the  strikers  had  on  deposit 
in  the  Lowell  savings  bank;  I  heard  it  estimated 
at  from  seventy  to  seventy-seven  thousand  dollars. 
The  bank  officials  took  advantage  of  the  situation 
to  exact  the  fortnight's  notice  before  paying  the 
depositors.  As  the  corporations  would  not  give 
them  shelter  in  their  boarding-houses,  the  women 
hired  a  large  house,  where  they  lived  independent 
of  corporations  while  waiting  for  their  money.  I 
was  told  that  the  single  women  and  those  who 
were  the  most  '  forehanded '  paid  the  heavy  bills 
of  this  housekeeping,  thus  relieving  those  who  had 
large  families,  and  the  few  really  poor  members  of 
the  company. 

"It  was  during  this  period  of  waiting  that  the 
strikers  paraded  the  streets  of  Lowell,  fifteen  hun- 
dred strong.  No  men  or  boys  were  in  the  ranks, 
though  a  great  crowd  of  both  attended  on  the 
outskirts.  In  place  of  a  band  of  music  all  joined 
in  singing.  One  song  that  was  immensely  popu- 
lar with  the  crowd,  and  that  was  sung  by  the 
women  with  great  vim,  was  a  parody  on  '  I  will 
not  be  a  Nun.'  When  we  heard  it  floating  into 
our  windows  in  advance  of  the  procession,  it  was 
hard  to  keep  our  workers  in  order;  even  the  over- 
seers frequently  found  a  job  conveniently  near  the 
windows  when  the  procession  passed.  You  should 
have  heard  them  ! 

"  '  Oh,  I  cannot  be  a  slave  ! 
Oh,  I  will  not  be  a  slave  ! 
For  I'm  so  fond  of  liberty 
I  cannot  be  a  slave  !  ' 

"  When  the  fortnight's  notice  to  the  bank  ex- 
pired, the  strikers  retaliated  for  their  long  waiting 
by  refusing  to  receive  anything  in  payment  but 
specie.  The  savings  bank  paid  over  all  its  own 
gold  and  silver,  then  called  on  a  neighboring 
bank,  which  in  turn  made  a  draft  on  the  specie  in 
a  Boston  bank,  before  the  demand  was  fully  met. 
There  was  no  incident  of  the  strike  that  gave  the 
onlookers,  especially  the  men,  so  much  amusement 
and  right-down  satisfaction  as  this  flurry  in  the 
banks. 

"  As  soon  as  this  business  was  satisfactorily  set- 
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tied,  the  work  of  transfer  began.  No  railway 
entered  Lowell  at  that  time,  though  one  was  build- 
ing, and  not  long  afterward  was  completed.  The 
women  had  to  hire  hacks,  wagons,  and  carts  to 
take  themselves,  their  baggage  and  their  specie 
to  their  homes.  It  was  another  fortnight  before 
the  last  one  departed.  To  us  who  remained, 
Lowell  seemed  like  a  dull  town,  after  a  month 
and  more  of  so  much  stir  and  fun.  There  were 
not  so  many  mills  in  the  city  then  as  now,  and  the 
loss  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  operatives  wholly 
disabled  some  of  them.  Neither  was  there  so 
large  a  number  of  the  unemployed  among  us  to 
take  the  places  of  the  strikers;  and  some  of  the 
looms  still  stood  idle  as  late  as  September,  1835. 

"  Ah,  those  were  pleasant  days,  I  assure  you ! 
My  wife  was  a  weaver  in  my  department.  We 
had  a  large  room  to  ourselves  in  the  boarding- 
house,  —  a  room  with  a  fireplace,  —  and  there  was 
always  a  bright  fire  on  the  hearth  cold  evenings 
and  Sundays.  Though  we  worked  twelve  hours  a 
day  we  did  not  think  it  a  hardship.  The  weaving- 
rooms  were  heated  with  steam,  the  girls  had  flow- 
ering plants  in  the  windows,  there  were  books  and 
papers  in  the  broad  window-seats,  there  was  in- 
telligence and  there  was  refinement  even  in  mill 
life  in  those  days.  There  were  concerts  and  lec- 
tures for  us  evenings,  and  we  all  attended  church 
somewhere  Sundays.  The  Lozvell  Offering,  which 
first  appeared  four  or  five  years  later,  testified  to 
the  ability  and  intelligence  of  that  class  of  people 
who  were  sometimes  derisively  termed  '  cotton 
bugs.'  I  have  never  been  sorry  that  I  and  my 
wife  once  worked  in  a  cotton  mill." 


•  "  Your  father  and  mother  you  must  obey." 
These  mystic  words  are  well  known  to  all  chil- 
dren, English  or  American,  who  have  joined  in 
"  Uncle  John,"  the  dance  and  play,  in  which  John 
or  James  or  N.N.  goes  a  courting  night  and  day. 
Compare,  for  the  bearing  of  the  subject,  Mr.  W.  W. 
NewelPs  careful  treatise  on  these  games.  Won- 
dering aunts  and  uncles  may  have  inquired,  in 
their  secret  minds,  why  a  bride,  as  she  is  repre- 
sented in  the  dance,  should  be  charged  to  obey 
father  and  mother  at  the  moment  she  promises  to 
leave  their  home  and  to  yield  obedience  to  a  hus- 
band. The  solution  is  to  be  found  in  the  classical 
Hymeneal  Songs,  of  which  this  is  probably  a  sur- 
vival. Thus,  in  Sir  A.  Elton's  version  of  Catul- 
lus's  celebrated  Hymeneal,  the  last  verse,  sung  by 
youths  and  virgins  both,  reads, — 

"  Resist  not  fiercely,  virgins,  but  obey 
Thy  mother,  father  —  thy  betrothers  they." 

Consciously  or  unconsciously  Sir  Arthur  uses  the 
very  words  of  the  children's  song  of  to-day. 


The  Manufacturers'  Record  is  devoting  a  great 
deal  of  attention  in  these  days  to  the  New  South. 
It  published  in  a  recent  issue  an  elaborate  review 
of  what  the  South  has  accomplished  in  the  last 
ten  years;  and  it  has  just  now  published  a  large 
collection  of  special  letters  from  leading  men  of 
the  country,  received  in  response  to  the  editor's 
invitation  for  an  expression  of  views  upon  the 
progress  of  the  South.  There  are  letters  from 
Vice-President  Morton,  from  several  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  from  several  senators.  A  few 
words  from  some  of  these  letters  will  interest  ou.r 
readers  at  this  time,  Avhen  the  New  South  is  a 
prominent  topic  in  our  pages. 

Vice-President  Morton  writes  that  "  the  rapid 
development  of  the  South  in  all  lines  of  commer- 
cial enterprise,  as  shown  by  the  record  of  the  last 
decade,  proves  that  it  is  not  solely  an  agricultural 
section,  but  the  home  of  a  great  diversity  of  in- 
dustries. This  fact  brings  the  South  in  line  with 
all  sections  of  the  country,  and  the  result  is  sure 
to  be  mutually  beneficial." 

Secretary  Blaine  says  that  "  the  Manufacturers' 
Record  could  not  be  engaged  in  a  more  patriotic 
work  than  in  making  known  to  the  world  the  rich 
and  varied  resources  of  the  Southern  States  of  the 
Union." 

Secretary  Windom  says  that  "  this  remarkable 
growth  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  life  of 
the  Southern  States  is  a  splendid  illustration  of 
the  beneficent  results  of  the  American  principle 
of  protection,  which  has  stood  guard  against  the 
menacing  and  destructive  influences  of  the  old 
world,  while  factories  and  mines  are  being  suc- 
cessfully operated  in  the  new." 

Secretary  Noble  writes,  "  With  intelligence, 
industry,  and  resources  for  development  there 
found,  the  greatest  assurance  may  be  felt  that  the 
career  on  which  the  New  South  has  entered  will 
be  maintained  and  perpetuated,  if  justice  is  ad- 
ministered to  all  alike  and  the  right  of  each  man 
to  his  own  preserved.  These  are  the  foundations 
at  last  of  all  prosperity,  and  I  am  confident  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  not  fail  the  Southern 
people." 

Senator  Vest  writes,  "  There  is  not  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  a  progress  so  marvellous  as  that 
of  the  Southern  people  since  the  war;  and  when 
we  consider  the  circumstances  which  have  en- 
vironed the  South  since  the  war,  the  increase  of 
material  wealth  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  nations." 

Senator  Sherman  writes,  "  I  trust  this  prosper- 
ity will  tend  to  settle  the  race  conflict  upon  a  fair 
basis ;  for,  with  a  diversity  of  pursuits  the  negro 
will  become  more  valuable,  more  independent, 
and  more  worthy  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
freedom." 
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